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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ANE  DSOP 

Pupil  Services  is  now  in  the  Instructional  Division,  headed  by 
Dr.  Ted  T.  Peterson. 

Dr.  Hilda  B.  Jones,  Director  of  Pupil  Services  and  Special 
Education,  is  Project  Director  for  the  DSOP  and  Career  Development 
Programi    Assisting  in  its  administration  are  Janice  C.  Romney, 
Coordinator,  District  Counselors,  and  E.  Robert  Pattillo,  District 
Counselor. 

P.  E.  Rusk  is  the  psychologist  and  is  responsible  for  the 
testing  and  measurement  procedures  for  the  programs.    Mrs.  Joan 
Neilson  is  serving  as  counselor,  doing  back-up  work  for  Mr.  Rusk, 
cum  folders,  graduation,  and  credit  requirements. 


Junior  High  Program 

DSOP  and  Career  Development 

Central  Jr.  High  David  Nicol,  Teacher 

Brockbank  Jr.  High  Carol  Jaglinski,  Teacher 

Kearns  Jr.  High  Margaret  Copley,  Teacher 
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DSOP  and  Career  Development 
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Carmen  Snyder,  Teacher 
David  Thompson,  Teacher 

Elementary  Program 

tiedwood  Elementary  Curtis  Smith »  Teacher 
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SUMMARY 

In  October  of  1971,  Dr»  T.  H«  Bell,  former  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Education,  became  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Granite  District.     In  a  realignment  of  assign- 
ments, Dr.  Hilda  B.  Jones  became  Director  of  Pupil  Services 
and  Special  Education  replacing  Dr.  John  Reed  Call,  the 
former  Assistant  Superintendent — Pupil  Services  and  Project 
Director  of  the  DSOP/Career  Development.     Thus  Dr.  Jones 
became  Project  Director  and  Janice  C.  Romney,  Coordinator  of 
the  Project. 

In  this  summary  of  the  interim  report  for  the  period 
of  June  30,   1971,  through  June  15,   1972,  we  wish  to  re- 
emphasize  the  target  area  of  our  DSOP/Career  Development 
Program. 

The  exemplary  projects  in  vocational  education  have 
tremendous  scope  and  promise.     Our  sector  of  this  program 
deals  exclusively  with  the  students  who  cannot  be  reached 
in  the  on-going  school  setting^ — due  to  non-attendance  and 
because  of  truancy — enjoy  little  success  in  career  education 
or  vocational  education  classes.     These  are  the  students  who, 
by  the  6th  grade  in  elementary,  are  dropout  prone  with  con- 
comitant behavioral  problems  in  schcol.     They  have  low  self- 
concept,   inconsistent  family  patterns,  great  sensitivity, 
high  anxiety  and  an  inability  to  control  the  demands  of  to- 
day in  order  to  plan  for  tomorrow©    A  meaningful  number  are 
caught  in  the  conflicts  of  the  minorities;  bi-linguality 
and  poverty.    At  the  point  they  are  placed  in  the  centers, 
they  have  no  plans  for  today,  let  alone  any  interest  in  a 
job,  career,  or  schooling. 

The  DSOP/Career  Development  Program — jointly  financed 
through  Federal  and  State  programs — is  the  first  viable  al- 
ternative we  have  had  for  daytime  schooling,  career  infor- 
mation and  education  for  these  students*     In  dealing  with 
this  unique  population,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
component  of  the  exemplary  projects .2    a  warning  needs  be 
voiced  that  comparison  with  an  in-school  career  education 
program  is  inaccurate.    A  more  meaningful  comparison  can  be 
drawn  with  students  who  drop  out  and  who  do  not  enter  the 
DSOP/CDP.     Then,  there  is  virtually  "nothing"  insofar  as 
career  education,  behavior  modification,  and  attainment  of 
skills. 


^Mau  Keung  Ho,   "The  Counselor's  Role  in  a  Children's 
Institution,  The  School  Counselor.  XIX,  5  (May,  1972). 

2Henrietta  Tolson,   "Counseling  the  ^Disadvantaged'," 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  I,  9  (May,  1972). 
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On  the  elementary  level,   we  submitted  an  addendum, 
which  was  accepted  with  recommendations,   to  institute  a 
pilot  program  at  the  Redwood  School  for  oth  grade  boys  who 
were  identified  by  the  principal,   teachers,   and  social 
workpr  as  being  dropout  prone o     This  pilot  program  was  not 
approved  until  mid-April,  but  was  immediately  put  into 
effect  at  that  time  and  shows  real  promise »     The  boys' 
absences  have  dropped  from  5  days  absent  to  1  for  a  three- 
week  period o     The  focus  of  interest  has  been  toward  four 
major  units  of  career  education:     archeology,  machines, 
electricity,   and  map  study. ^ 


Junior  High 

The  junior  high  program,   located  in  Central,  Kearns, 
and  Brockbank  Jr*  Highs  proceeeded  in  a  much  steadier  pat- 
tern due  to  improved  teacher  staffing  and  acceptance  by  the 
school  staffs  of  this  self-contained  programo     We  have 
worked  to  overcome  the  dual  authority  problem — that  of 
having  more  freedom  in  the  DSOP  self-contained  unit  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  traditional  authoritarian  approach  in 
the  other  classes.    Job  opportunities  are  non-existent  for 
poor  risk  students  at  this  age — newspaper  delivery  being  the 
most  promising,   so  our  task  has  been  to  make  them  better 
risks  through  achievement  of  the  program  objectives.  Hands- 
on  experiences  in  career  orientation  have  been  assisting  in 
this  process o     Of  interest  is  that  80  percent  of  these 
students  participated  in  promotion  exarcises  this  year. 


Senior  High 

In  the  three  senior  high  centers:     WAVC  (Western 
Area  Vocational  Center),   EAVC  (Eastern  Area  Vocational 
Center),   and  CAVC  (Central  Area  Vocational  Center) — the  for- 
mat of  4/7 's  of  a  day  in  school  and  3/7 ' s  of  a  day  in  a 
career  experience  is  continuing o     EAVC  and  CAVC  moved  out 
of  their  building  used  last  year  and  after  weeks  of  peti- 
tions before  the  Zoning  Commission  they  were  finally  lo- 
cated.    There  were  the  usual  *'moving-in"  problems  which 
delayed  the  start  of  school,   but  the  work  the  students 
did  for  "their'*  center  had  a  strongly  positive  effect. 

We  placed  a  number  of  these  students  as  teachers* 
aides  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  DiGtrict.     V?e  re- 
garded this  as  a  '*pre-job"  placement — almost  on  an  appren- 
tice basis.     With  a  motivated,  cooperative  training  teacher^ 


ERIC 


■^George  E.  Leonard,   "Career  Guidance  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School, "  Elementary  School  Guidance  and  Counseling,  VI, 
3  (May,  1972). 
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and  v/ith  careful  follov/-up  from  th*^  Centers,  the  placements 
v/ere  successful «     Where  these  two  components  v/ere  non- 
existent, the  same  self -defeating  Lehavior  patterns  re- 
asserted themselves:     non-attendance,   inconsistency,  and 
higher  anxieties 

The  staffs  on  a]l  three  levels  had  much  career 
education  material  available  and  used  it  for  group  coun- 
seling and  individual  guidance^ 

On  the  material  side,  faster  processing  of  requisi- 
txom  made  planning  easier n     The  purchase  of  small  refrig- 
erators for  the  junior  high  component  helped  to  solve  the 
pressing  oral  needs  of  these  "school  phobic  students 
They  will  thus  be  able  to  meet  this  demand  in  acceptable 
and  nutritional  v/ays  rather  than  the  smoking  on  the  school 
grounds,   never-ending  coke  routinep 

Carpeting  v/as  installed  by  Granite  District  in  all 
the  junior  high  rooms — the  sound  problem  v/as  solved  and  a 
great  deal  of  status  v/as  gained  by  the  DSOP  students. 

Tv/o  of  our  students  in  the  Junior  High  program  v/ere 
accepted  for  BEAR  ( Better  Effort  and  Responsibility)  av/ards 
at  Central.    Art  Price  v/as  nominated  and  v/on  the  "Most 
Improved  9th  Grade  Student  av/ardo     Lona  Vang  and  Eldon 
Beardall  v/ere  nominated. 

Last  year  9  of  our  students  graduated  from  high 
school.     This  year  27  v/ere  graduated.    Job  placemen i-s  v/ere 
made  "outside"  the  district  for  15  percent  of  the  students. 

We  have  made  real  gains  .  n  attracting  non-v/hites  in- 
to our  program.     (See  Comparison  of  Enrollments,  body  of 
this  report).     We  have  three  bi-lingual  teachers:  Curtis 
Smith,   Redwood;  Margaret  Copley,  Kearns  Jr.,  and  Carol 
Jaglinski,  Brockbank  Junior. 

Our  attendance  has  continued  to  hold  steady  suppor- 
ting the  premise  that  ADA  could  probably  finance  the  major 
portion  of  the  program  through  subsequent  years.  (See 
Table  1,  page  4.) 

Improvement  v/as  made  in  Reading  Skills  in  the 
centers.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

There  v/ere  three  counter-productive  forces  at  v/ork 
during  the  year: 


"^Elaine  Montgomer  Kane,   "Casej  Study :  Diversified 
Satellite  Occupations  Program — Career '  Development, "  unpub- 
lished Master's  thesis.  University  of  Utah,  June,  1972o 

3 
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lo     The  regretable  and  unavoidable  delay  in  getting 
the  building  ready  for  EAVC  and  CAVC<, 

2.     Our  financial  inability  to  continue  hourly  pay 
for  students  working  in  the  District  caused  frustration • 


Table  1 


Year  End  Statistical  Brief 


Last  Day 
Membership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

%  of 
Attendance 

WAVC 

36 

26 

72 

CAVC 

30 

27 

90 

EAVC 

54 

46 

85 

Totals 

120 

99 

82 

The  excessive  testing  program  set  up  by  the  State  as 
the  third  party  evaluator  was  counter-productive  and  modifi- 
cations have  been  made  for  the  next  school  year©  (See 
Appendix  B,  Vol.  II o) 


Appraisal  of  Psychological  Evaluation  of 
Participating  Students 

The  1971-72  academic  year  in  the  CDP/DSOP  programs 
brought  significant  and  comprehensive  changes  in  evaluation 
and  assessment;  the  major  changes  included  a  lengthening  of 
total  time  spent  toward  testing  and  assessment  of  indi- 
vidual students  with  various  instruments,  many  of  which  were 
designed  by  the  Utah  State  Department  of  Education  (Division 
of  Research  and  Innovation}©    This  comprehensive  testing 
program,  as  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
required  considerably  more  time  to  administer  and  to  imple- 
ment than  in  the  previous  scholastic  year\    Any  advantages 
to  this  enlarged  program  of  evaluation  appears  to  have  been 
offset  by  several  ifactors:     (1)  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
non-standardized  evaluative  procedure  results  devised  by 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Education  were  not  reported 
back  to  the  Granite  School  District  programs  for  inter- 
pretation to  students  and  CDP/DSOP  teachers?  and  (2)  The 
length  and  diversity  of  the  total  number  of  instruments 
employed  were  reported  by  the  CDP/DSOP  teachers  as  being 
unduly  complicated,  time-consuming,  and  often  interruptive 
to  the  development  of  optimal  rapport  with  students. 


Since  one  of  the  most  paramount  considerations  in 
any  testing  and  evaluation  program  must  involve  the  feed- 
back to  those  ^^;riO  have  taken  tests,   it  must  be  stated 
that  indeed  the  complicated  evaluation  procedures  used 
during  this  past  year  have  been  counterproductive  to 
establishing  positive  relationships  between  teachers  and 
students*  furthermore,   little  feedback,   at  this  time,  has 
been  receivec'  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  relative  to 
the  results  of  instruments  required  by  the*n  to  be  admin- 
istered in  Granice  School  Districto 

With  these  factors  in  minci,   the  proposal  for  the 
forthcoa^ing  1972-73  scholastic  year  will  incorporate  a 
revised  psychodiagnostic  evaluation  program  considerably 
more  parsimoneous  and  less  time  consumingo    And,   a  primary 
consideration  that  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  forth- 
coming evaluation  design  is  a  provision  for  prompt,  candid, 
and  meaningful  reporting  and  interpretation  of  results  back 
to  both  teachers  and  stud^^-ntSo 

In  planning  for  the  1972-73  scholastic  yearns  pro- 
gram for  testing  and  evaluation,   decisions  on  which  diag- 
nostic instruments  to  employ  were  made  on  pragmatic  bases 
relative  to  teacher-student  needs  and  useso     Teachers  of 
the  programs  concerned  reported  that  both  The  IPAT  Anxiety 
Scale,   "Self -Analysis  Form"  and  The  Demos  "D"  Dropout  Scale 
provided  the  most  significant  and  meaningful  information  rel- 
ative to  students o     While  academic  achievement  and  profi- 
ciency xvere  considered  by  teachers  as  a  very  important  var- 
iable in  the  measurement  of  pupil  progress  in  the  program, 
it  was  also  concomitantly  noted  that  this  type  of  pro- 
ficiency testing  often  increased  tension  levels  between 
teachers  and -students e    Albeit,   it  is  recognized  as  quite 
important  to  measure  academic  accomplishment  and  proficiency 
at  given  periods  of  t.vue  during  the  course  of  the  treatment 
program;  therefore,  The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  the  coming  1972-73  school  year« 
Teachers  were  in  unanimous  opinion  that  a  longer  more  com- 
prehensive achievement  battery  would  not  yiold  sufficiently 
dif f erent  data  on  individual  students  proficiencies  in 
academic  and  basic  skill  areas  to  warrant  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  testing  program. 

In  qualitative  analyses  of  all  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale 
scores,   in  combination  with  Demos  "D*'  Dropout  Scale  find- 
ings  (as  well  as  numerous  individual  evaluations  of  stu- 
dents in  the  programs  and  special  testing  of  certain  stu- 
dents for  modif ied-corrective  academic  approaches),   it  can 
be  said  that  most  all  the  students  participating  in  the  CDP/ 
DSOP  programs  showed  important  disturbances  in  appercep- 
tion integrity  and  of  personality  ego  systems  necessary  to 
make  a  more  progressive  adjustment  educationally,  socially, 
and  vocationally o     From  an  academic  standpoint,   it  may  be 
purported  that  most  CDP/DSOP  students,  as  is  typical  of 
adolescence  in  general,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
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modify  their  ov;n  unconscious  concepts  of  parental  figures 
necessary  for  them  if  many  of  the  subsequent  and  consecu- 
tive steps  in  the  development  of  an  adult  axiology  are  to 
be  achievedo     This  is  certainly  not  a  sole  drive  for  inde- 
pendence as  it  may  be  sometimes  called,  but  it  involves  an 
extensive  alteration  of  the  frames  of  guidance  and  behavior 
that  have  been  structural  elements  through  the  child's  per- 
sonality development  up  to  adolescence o    Prior  to  the 
adolescent  period,  the  young  child's  very  security  is 
predicated  on  the  omnipotence  and  the  all-knowingness  of 
parental  figures o     Such  powers  have  been  his  strengths,  his 
reliable  guides  and  his  protection  in  respect  to  his  ov/n 
impulses  and  actions  of  others <»     It  has  been  noticed  in  tie 
CDP/DSOP  students  that  for  many  it  was  difficult  to  modify 
these  concepts,  or  rather  more  difficult  for  them  to  find 
other  reliable  sources  to  take  their  place;  thus  many  of 
the  major  tasks  confronting  the  pupils  in  our  program  was 
of  "impersonalizing"  controls  over  his  own  behavj.oro 
Related  to  this  we  have  also  observed  from  the  protocols  of 
the  students  involved  in  this  program  that  the  majority  of 
students  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  channel  their 
anxiety  into  socially  acceptable  and  personally  satisfying 
modes  of  expression  •  •  •  ways  that  are  in  harmony  with  the 
mores  and  standards  of  society  in  generals 

Patterns  of  scores  from  all  protocols  indicate  that 
students  within  the  DSOP  and  CDP  programs  feel  tremendous 
pressures  from  all  social  dimensions  demanding  that  an  iden- 
tification with  the  sex  role  for  which  he  or  she  was 
biologically  determined  be  madeo     Handicaps  in  attainment  of 
this  particular  adolescent  task  results  in  tremendous  free- 
fl^oating  anxiety  with  increases  in  cases  where  there  are  still 
ufiresolved  conflicts  present,   in  ergic  tension o 

A  fourth  task  of  these  students  who  entered  our  pro- 
gram involved  permanent  decisions  and  choices  that  must  be 
made  by  them  as  to  educational  and  vocational  futures©  Pro- 
jective tests  and  approaches  used  individually  with  students 
referred  for  psychological  work-up  would  indicate  that  even 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  picking  a  course  of  study  or  of  the 
selection  of  a  future  particular  job,  these  decisions  in 
themselves  frequently  involve  serious  inner  conflicts  which 
reflect  that  the  final  conscious  choices  ultimately  arrived 
at  are  probably  determined  again  with  attendant  serious  con- 
flicts by  profound  unconscious  needs  that  insist  upon 
expression  in  the  individual's  life  work©     Furthermore  these 
would  seem  to  be  compounded  in  their  effect  by  the  multi- 
tudinous pressures  and  varying  value  ratings  in  respect  to 
occupations  that  arise  in  different  groups  (ethnic,  family, 
school,  community,  peer,   etc.),  with  whom  the  given  student 
is  in  daily  contact*     Hence^   the  successful  solution  of  this 
educational-vocational  task  selection  should  be  a  major 
accomplishment  of  the  CDP/DSOP  student  and  is  comparable  to 
the  task  previously  mentioned  *  o   ©  the  assumption  of  roles 
consistent  with  his  or  her  sex« 


As  in  the  1970-71  school  year,   the  most  common  pat- 
tern of  individual  emotional  difficulty  that  ^vas  referred  to 
the  Psychological  Division  involved  characterologic  diffi- 
cult.ies,  v;hether  it  be  part  of  an  emerging  syndrome  of  an 
actual  character  disorder  or  of  a  more  transient  nature o 
Characteristics  that  ^vere  common  to  these  particular  indi- 
viduals included  poor  and  weak  self-critical  capacity, 
impoverished  impulsivity,   an  inability  to  bind  tension  in 
realistic  ways  that  is  progressive  to  personality  develop- 
ment rather  .than  regressive,  poor  control  of  incoming 
stimuli,    uncontrolled*  acting-'Out  of  hostility,    inability  to 
pursue  goals  in  any  meaningful  or  sustained  way,  poor  rela- 
tionships with  adults,    impoverished  or  nonexistent  relation- 
ship with  peers  (distorted  and  sometimes  alienated  toward 
them  and  characterized  by  jealousy  and  frequent  scapegoating) 
primitive  social  techniques  including  automatic  denial  and 
transparently  insincere  and  very  clumsy  efforts  toward 
ingratiation,   actual  flight  from  the  physical  environment, 
and  direct  unrelenting  oppositionalismo     In  those  cases 
where  very  high  free-floating  anxiety  levels  were  observed 
in  respect  only  to  attendance  at  school  rather  than  to  any 
other  variable,   the  dynamic  factors  involved  some  form  of 
separation  anxiety  or  displaced  hostile-aggressive  opposi- 
tionalism  to  authority  figures  in  general.     From  a  thera- 
peutic standpoint,    the  regimen  has  been  to  direct  the 
prompt  re*curn  of  the  student  to  the  GDP/DSOP  unit  followed 
by  the  insistence  that  the  student  maintain  his  attendance 
on  a  consistent  basis  thereafter©     This  type  of  reaction  pat- 
tern is  more  popularly  known  as  the  "school  phobic  reaction o" 

Individual  psychological  counseling  and  therapy  ses- 
sions served  conjunctively  to  the  psychodiagnostic  evalua- 
tion of  individual  students  referred  for  study©    Because  of 
the  demanding  nature  of  the  State's  testing  schedule,  the 
therapeutic  measures  employed  in  individual  cases  were 
necessarily  more  limited  during  the  past  year©     The  princi- 
pal emphasis  was  on  intervention;  focus  was  upon  the 
adolescent ^s  needs,   strivings,   and  growth  tendencies  in  his 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds     Since  many  of  the  adoles- 
cent's behavior  problems  and  neurotic  difficulties  arise  from 
emotional  handicaps  sustained  through  earlier  relationship 
experiences  that  were  not  conducive  to  healthy  emotional 
growth,   considerable  time  was  spent  individually,  therefore, 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
operating  in  the  early  life  of  the  student©     Referral  of 
cases  requiring  intensive  psychotherapy  and  social  case- 
work were  referred  to  various  private  or  community  sources 
subsequent  to  parent  case  conferences  at  the  completion  of 
each  individual  psychodiagnostic  evaluation o     Again,  limi- 
tations on  time  prevented  prolonged  psychodiagnostic  evalua- 
tion and  therapy  in  all  but  a  Jew  cases • 

In  the  forthcoming  1972-73  school  year,   it  is  hoped 
that  more  time  will  be  made  available  for  individual  psycho- 
diagnostic evaluation  as  well  as  increased  time  for  coun- 
seling/therapy to  individual  students© 


Conclusions 


Our  conclusions  and  recommendations  ar.^^  contained 
in  Body  of  the  Report o 


BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 
Problem 

A  large  number  of  students  who  leave  our  high 
schools  do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  for  them  to  obtain 
even  an  entry  job  ia  the  increasingly  technical  business 
and  indu.;trial  worldo     Without  some  interest  in  and 
kno^vledge  of  an  occupation^   these  young  people  become  aim- 
less seekers  of  unskilled  jobs^   social  problems  or  reci- 
pients of  public  v;elfareo     Recent  research  and  national 
studies  (Grant  Venn's  Man,    Education  and  Work;  National 
Committee  for  NASSPr  and  others  cited  elsewhere  in  this 
proposal)   indicate  that  the  abilities  of  all  children  to 
succeed  in  an  occupation  must  be  and  can  be  developed  in 
our  technological  societyo     Other  research  evidence  indi- 
cates that  some  of  these  occupational  abilities  and  back-- 
grounds  related  to  success  are  not  being  developed  in 
today's  schools.     Programs  must  be  implemented  that  will  help 
those  who  have  already  dropped  out  of  schooL  without  the 
necessary  occ!upational  skills  as  well  as  stop  the  dropout 
flov;  of  those  who  are  stili  in  schools.     Youth  must  be 
assisted  in  avoiding  a  pattern  of  occupational  aimlessness 
or  incompetence. 

The  problem  being  addressed  in  this  proposal  deals 
primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  with  the  part  of  the  total 
that  relates  directly  to  secondary  programs  which  are 
designed  and  intended  to  enhance  the  abilities  of  youth  as 
they  prepare  for  gainful  employmento     For  the  most  part^ 
the  young  people  for  whom  these  activities  are  intended  are 
those  identified  as  being  dropout  prone  and  not  those  who 
are  enrolled  in  present  vocational  courses  or  those  who  are 
college-boundo 

In  some  instances  the  lack  of  adequate  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  has  contributed 
to  the  complexities  of  th^  problem.     In  others  the  lack  of 
appropriate  vocationally  oriented  programs  has  been  the 
contributor 3     In  sti 1 1  others ,   the  environmental  inf luences 
of  family,   social  conditions,   economic  conditions  and 
'■school"  conditions  have  compounded  the  problems <» 

It  is  also  vital  that  an  adequate  '^occupational 
outlook"  program  be  provided  in  earlier  years  of  schoolingo 
It  is  important  that  each,  elementary  age  child  receive  an 
orientation  and  develop  an  understanding  as  to  how  adults 
achieve  productive  stations  in  societyo     The  research 
concurrent  with  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
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Education  Act  of  1965  confirms  this  contention. 


o  o   •  that  children  begin  to  drop  out  of  school 
long  before  they  reach  the  secondary  level  of  educa- 
tion..   Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  earlier  levels 
of  education,  for  the  roots  of  the  problem  are  often 
found  at  these  educational  levels*^ 

Underlying  all  these  factors  in  the  Granite  School 
District  is  the  District's  position  as  a  relatively  poor 
district  financially,  when  Granite  is  compared  with  neigh- 
boring districts  in  Utah  as  well  as  across  the  nationo 
Granite  School  District  is  suburban  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
is  Utah's  largest  with  a  student  population  of  more  than 
63,000  children o     This  comprises  approximately  one«fifth 
of  the  state "s  school  age  population©     The  Granite  School 
District  is  taxing  at  its  legal  limit  and  has  the  highest 
school  tax  rate  of  all  Utah's  forty  school  districts •  The 
neighboring  district  to  the  north  generates  $14,354  per 
cistribution  unit  when  considering  funding  at  all  levels — • 
local,  state,  and  federal*.    The  neighboring  district  to  the 
west  receives  $12,346  per  distribution  unit  when  consider- 
ing these  same  sources  of  revenue o     The  comparable  figure 
in  Granite  School  District  is  but  $11, 320 o     Considering  these 
revenues  on  a  per  child  basis,  the  Granite  School  District 
is  able  to  provide  a  program  for  its  children  based  on 
$499  per  child  whereas  the  Utah  average  is  $534  per  child. 
The  figures  for  the  two  neighboring  districts  are  $611  and 
$528,  respectively.     The  NEA  estimate  of  average  expendi- 
ture per'  child  nationwide  for  1968-69  was  approximately 
$680.      This  restricted  financial  status  of  the  Granite 
School  District  has  been  a  limiting  factor  in  preventing  more 
vigorous  programs  in  vocational  guidance,  occupational 
instruction,   and  job  placement  for  the  young  people  of  the 
district. 

The  net  result  of  the  above,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  has  been  the  creation  of  large  numbers  of  potential 
dropouts  from  school  or  actual  dropouts  whether  they  be 
classified  as  physical,  wherein  the  person  actually  dis- 
continues school,  or  as  mental  or  educational,  wherein  the 
body  may  remain  in  school  while  the  mental  processes  of  the 
individual  cease  to  function  at  a  productive  level. 

A  quick  but  erroneous  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  the  introduction,   ipe*,  that  the  program  of  activities 
being  proposed  herein  will  do  all  things  for  all  people. 
On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  when  considering  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  specific  activities,  a  designated  select 
portion  of  the  present  student  enrollments  in  the  schools  of 
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the  Granite  District  comprise  the  population  intended  to  be 
aided  by  this  program^ 

The  program  of  activities  being  proposed  herein  is 
entitled  the  Diversified- Satellite  Occupations  Programo  The 
program  is  muitif acetedo    At  the  same  time  the  components 
are  interrelated©     In  the  narrative  these  components  are 
referred  to  : v:    "Emphasis  One/^  etCo     The  manner  of  inter- 
relatedness  is  depicted  in  the  following  modelo^ 


Emphasis  Onej 


OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
Screening  -  Testing  -  Counseling 

 $  


Placement 

— ^ — - 


Emphasis  Two; 
WORK 

EXPERIENCE 

^  ^ 


Emphasis  Three 

BILINGUAL- 
BI CULTURAL 
STUDENTS  4r\-^ 


Emphasis  Fours 


HANDICAPPED 


Emphasis  One;     Occupational  Guidance 

One  emphasis  of  the  proposed  program  relates  to 
building  a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  school 
district  and  the  State  Department  of  Employment  Security, 
while  ^t  the  same  time  enhancing  and  broadening  occupa- 
tional aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youth  through 
upgrading  existing  vocational  guidance  activities »  Special 
emphasis  is  on  programs  designed  to  aid  those  students  who 
might  be  categorized  as  being  likely  to  be  dropouts  for  any 
number  of  possible  reasons • 


Bnphasis  Two;     Work  Experience 

Another  emphasis  relates  to  the  actual  co.nbination 
of  school  and  direct  occupational  endeavors  during  the  time 
that  the  person  is  completing  his  schoolingo  Cooperative 
work- study- experience  programs  have  been  successful  and 
much  research  indicates  the  potential  for  diffusion  of 
such  activities o     In  addition^  Granite  School  District  has 
engaged  in  "pilot"  efforts  in  this  regard  and  the  results  of 
these  efforts  support  the  claim  for  extending  the  program 
beyond  its  present  limits  «> 


Emphasis  Three;     Bilingual-Bicultural  Students 

For  some  students  the  problems  associated  with 
bilingual-bicultural  situations  in  the  home  compound  the 
total  problem©     Specifically^  bilingual-bicultural  problems 
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arising  from  Spanish-Mexican-American  homes  constitute  a 
third  emphasis  for  the  proposed  program  of  activities » 


Emphasis  Four:  Handicapped 

A  fourth  emphasis  relates  to  the  present  programs 
for  handicapped  students o     Not  enough  is  able  to  be  done 
for  these  youth  within  the  confines  of  the  present 
resources o 

At  the  present  time  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  Granite  School  District  falls  into  one 
or  more  categories  of  handicapping  conditions o.  Five 
specific  groups  are  identified:     mentally,  physically,  apd 
emotionally  handicapped,   learning  disabilities  and  speech, 
hearing  and  visual  impairments. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  students  needing  special 
instruction  are  being  served  at  the  present  time©  The 
learning  disabilities  area  is  composed  of  the  largest 
number  of  students  in  need  of  occupational  instruction* 
Knott  sights  the  importance  of  vocational  training  in  this 
area: 

The  probability  of  difficulty  in  vocational  selec- 
tion,   job  finding  and  job  holding,   will  be  significant 
for  a  sizeable  portion  of  minimal  brain  damaged  children 
who  reach  adolescence  or  young  adulthood  with  persis- 
tent problems  in  reading  and  arithmetico     Many  of  these 
children  will  constitute  the  "dropouts"  from  high 
schools •     Their  final  adjustment  to  adult  life  will  in 
large  measure  hinge  upon  their  ability  to  earn  a 
living,*'^ 

Vocational  instruction  for  the  "learning  disabilities" 
group  of  children  is  almost  nonexistant  at  this  time*  Even 
in  the  Granite  School  District,  as  mentioned  under  the  pilot 
program  referred  to  in  emphasis  two  above,   only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  youth  of  the  District  needing  this 
kind  of  assistance  are  accommodatedo 

It  is  for  those  students  that  are  handicapped  and 
still  not  receiving  appropriate  vocational  training  for 
which  this  emphasis  of  the  total  Diversified- Satellite 
Occupations  Program  is  designedo 

It  is  thus  being  proposed  that  because  of  the  inter- 
dependencies  and  interactions  of  constraining  conditions  that 
a  multifaceted  approach  is  in  order© 


"^Leslie  Wo  Knott,   Learning  Disabilities,  Introduc- 
tion to  Education  and  Medical  Management^   edm  Lester 
Tarnopol,    (Charles.  Co  Thomas,   Publisher) o 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 

V/e  will  adhere  to  our  original  proposal  in  reducing  dropout 
through  increased  exposure  to  Career  Education  and  growth  in 
personal  self-concept*    Programs  will  operate  at  these  levelsr 

Elementary- -Pilot  group  at  Redwood  School. 

Jr.  High- -Brockbank  -  Central  -  Kearns  Jr, 

Centers  for  Senior  High  students. 
A.     The  following  general  objectives  will  be  measured  by 
tests  described  in  Appendix  B.  (Testing:  1  through  4) 

1.  Improved  attitudes  toward  school. 

2.  Lessening  of  anxiety. 

3.  Raising  the  achievement  level. 

4.  More  positive  attitude  toward  vocational  choices, 
and  school  in  general. 

5.  Improved  attendance. 

6.  More  closures;  i.*e. ,  placement  in  job,  re-enrollment  in 
schools,  combination  of  school/center  and  work. 

7.  We  will  contiriue  to  provide  bilingual  staff  members 

to  meet  the  indicated  need  and  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  percentage  of  non-white  students  in  our  program. 
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Specific  objectives  for  the  1972-73  school  year  encompass 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Evaluation  Teams. 

Student  self-concept  will  be  a  concern  at  all  levels  as 
indicated  in  general  objectives.    However,  subject  context 
will  be  centered  on  career  guidance. 

1.     Curriculum  will  be  strengthened  with  major  emphasis  on 
career  guidance  and  occupational  skills. 

a.  Elementary  Level: 

Career  education  curriculum  units  with  stated 
objectives  to  be  used  by  elementary  teacher  in  pilot 
school  (Redwood),  with  emphasis  on  field  studies  to 
support  skill  studies  and  with  interchange  of  ideas, 
resources,  materials  with  other  teachers  and 
grade  level. 

b.  Junior  High: 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  increased  awareness 
of  careers  through  subject  matter,  as  well  as 
direct  observation  of  various  occupations  in  the 
community. 

c.  Senior  High: 

1.  Specific  instructions  in  job  skills 

2.  Library  of  resources  for  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  information* 
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ADDENDUM  TO  PROJECT  NO.  0-361-0056 


Additional  information  and  clarification  of  proposal  as  requested  in 
the  January,  1972^  telephone  conversation  between  Dr.  Hilda  B.  Jones  and 
Program  Officer,  Polly  Garrett* 

ELEMENTARY  DSOP  PROGRAM 

The  1st  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Elementary  DSOP  program  is 
virtually  completed.    The  three  writers,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ralf  Riches,  have  completed  their  designated  purpose:   To  produce  film 
strips,  packets,  and  related  materials  concerned  with  the  occupations  in  Law 
Enforcement.    In  addition,  they  have  obtained  appropriate  books,  assembled 
resource  materials,  listed  the  available  resource  persons,  obtained  personal 
on-the-job  diaries  and  job  descriptions  of  this  occupation.    Their  purpose  was 
an  in-depth  study  of  all  pha-^es  of  this  particular  field  and  the  application  of  it 
to  the.  interests  of  elementary  students.    Combined  with  this  purpose  was  the 
identification  of  the  potential  6th  grade  dropout. 

Based  on  the  materials  produced,  the  knowledge  gained  from  our 
junior  high  program,  and  the  expertise  of  the  educators  involved,  we  are 
proposing  the  implementation  of  the  program  into  action  and  usage  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.     The  principal  and  the  social  worker  in  a  westside  area  will 
ic'.entify  the  potential  6th  grade  dropouts.    This  school  is 
marked  by  a  low  socio-economic  level  and  has  a  representa- 
tive minority  population.  15 
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2,  Grade  point  averages*  some  attendance  records^  test 
results^  and  the  family  pattern  of  older  sibling  dropouts 
will  be  gathered. 

3.  The  jobs  held  presently  -  or  in  the  past  -  by  the  parents 
will  be  determined. 

From  I  through  3  above,  we  will  make  up  our  class  of  6th  grade 
students  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    In  a  similar  manner,  we  will 
obtain  those  needed  for  our  class  of  next  year,  from  the  current  5th  grade 
classes. 

We  would  then  proceed  to  establish  an  ''Elementary  DSOP  Program" 

in  the  school,  based  on  the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  drawing  from  our 

I 

year  and  one-half  with  the  junior  high  DSOP  programs. 

We  would  recommend  the  following  format  for  the  6th  grade  program: 

1.  Employment  of  one  fuUtime  elementary  teacher  who 
enjoys  teaching  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  disadvantaged, 
high  risk  dropout  students.    One  who  can  teacli  in  an  open, 
meaningful  way^  with  a  great  deal  of  caring  for  each 
individual. 

2.  Arrange  the  schedule  for  1/2  day  in  the  classroom  and  the 
otlier  1/2  of  the  day  to  be  devoted  to  meaningful,  researched 
field  studies  into  the  particxilar  job  they  are  studying  at  the 
time. 

3.  Select  about  4  to  5  occupations  to  study.    Deternune  those 

in  which  the  parents  of  these  students  are  or  were  employed. 
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4.     Use  the  subject  matter  produced  and  obtain  additional 

material  which  relates  to  the  jobs.    Teach  the  skills 

ni?eded  in  the  academic  areas  which  are  needed  and 

meaningful  to  these  jobs. 

With  the  b^.ip  of  the  Utah  State  Employment  Service,  determine  the 

entry  skills  needed  for  initial  employment  into  a  given  field.    OF  GREATER 

IMPORTANCE,  determine  the  ADDITIONAL  skills,  experience  and  education 

needed  for  advancement  in  the  occupation  chosen.    Do  careful  work  into  the 

various  levels  of  pay. 

For  example,  what  are  the  entry,  advancement,  and  pay  steps  which 

can  be  taught  in  the  following  occupations: 

Dispatcher  narcotics  division 

patrolman  Protective  Services 

radio  car  Detention  Center 

sergeant  Drug  Division 

detective  Criminologist 

vice- squad  Pathology  Lab. 

Following  the  selection  of  the  materials,  resources,  employment 
locations,  and  employers,  focus  the  learning  skills  needed  for  the  occupation 
at  the  appropriate  level. 

Plan  on  the  students  being  in  a  self-contained  classroom,  with  one 
teacher  for  4/7's  of  the  day.    Insofar  as  is  possible,  have  the  student  "be" 
that  employee,  while  in  the  classroom  learning  his  skills.    Also,  plan  on 
their  being  with  this  same  teacher  the  remaining  3/7's  for  fieldwork.  Thus, 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  form  a  meaningful  bond,  one  which  would 
improve  their  low  self- concept  through  becoming  of  importance  to  someone. 
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The  latter  3/7's  of  the  day,  make  careful  arrangements  for  on-the-job 
observation  of  levels,  skills  needed,  pleasure  of  the  work,  attitude  of  the 
employees  -  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  occupation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  carefully  evaluate  the  approach  and  examine 
the  findings.    Also,  start  the  study  into  the  incoming  5th  grade  students' 
records.    Different  occupations  may  need  to  be  added  and  a  wider  range  of 
skills  may  need  to  be  taught*    Evaluation  needs  here  should  take  about  a 
two-week  period  following  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  determine 
results  and  plans. 

In  conjunction  with  the  present  junior  high  DSOP  program  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  have  the  social  worker  from 
the  elementary  make  contact  and  enroll  the  out-going  6th  grade  students  into 
the  7th  grade  junior  high  program.    As  in  the  other  three  junior  high  programs, 
the  following  recommendations  for  staff  are  made: 

1.     A  self-contained  classroom,  with  one  teacher. 

Z.     Approximately  15  students. 

3.  Emphasize  field  studies  which  support  the  skill  studies 
of  the  occupations  selected. 

4.  Concentrate  on  raising  the  skills  to  a  succeedingly 
higher  employment  level. 

5.  Emphasize  the  attainment  of  higher  employment  skills 
in  each  of  the  occupations  as  compared  with  those 
attained  on  the  6th  grade  level. 
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6.  Establish  warmth,  understanding,  and  "human-ness" 

in  the  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  students. 

7.  Program  a  similar  pattern  of  4/7 's  of  a  day  in  academics 
and  3/7's  of  the  day  in  field  studies  associated  with  the 
occupations  chosen. 

8.  Follow  our  current  DSOP  pattern  of  pre-  and  post 
testing. 
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Results  and  Accomplishments 


Elementary 

The  students  involved  in  this  program  enjoyed  telling 
the  teacher  what  they  knew  instead  of  the  teacher  telling 
them  what  to  learn o    As  a  result,   each  unit  was  preceded  by 
a  brainstorming  session  during  which  the  teacher  wrote  on 
the  board  everything  the  students  saido     The  students  then 
grouped  themselves  and  chose  an  area  they  wished  to  know 
more  abouto     They  approached  their  study  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  a  person  in  this  particular  field  would  behave c  In 
order  to  gather  the  necessary  information  they  had  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  readingo     These  books  then  became  the  basis 
for  the  curriculum  in  reading  and  language  artso     In  addition 
to. their  reading^   they  also  prepared  reports,  did  experiments, 
and  other  related  activities o     The  units  the  class  covered 
in  this  way  were: 

la.    Archeology:     (a)   each  group  constructed  a  city 
then  buried  it?   (b)  another  group  dug  up  the  city  and 
hypothesized  as  to  its  culture o 

2o    I^achines:     (a)   each  student  built  a  simple 
machine,   then  calculated  its  speed© 

3a,     Electricity:     (a)  one  group  made  2  dry  cell 
batteries;  (b)  another  group  used  these  batteries  to  run 
a  classroom  bell;   (c)  the  other  groups  made  a  telegraph 
keyo 

4o    Map  study:     (a)   using  a  map  each  student 
planned  a  trip  taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
why  he  was  roing,   where  he  3i\ould  stay,   how  much  for  gas, 
what  was  his  gas  mileage,  etCc 


Junior  High 

Central  Junior  Higho     Three  students  in  the  program 
(Connie  Brown^   Evelynn  Garrett  and  Lona  Vang)  made  the 
school's  "B"  Honor  Roll  for  the  3rd  quarter-,     A  *'B"  average 
is  necessary  for  this«    Lonb  also  made  the  ^^B-H"  honor  roll, 
which  includes  high  citizenshipo 

Two  students  (Eldon  Beardall  and  Lona  Vang)  were 
nominated  for  and  accepted  into  the  school'^  s  BoEoAaRo  Club 
(Better  Effort  and  Responsibility ) o     To  be  accepted,  a 
student  must  be  approved  by  all  of  his  teachers o 

Janet  Wiley  won  a  first  place  ribbon  in  the  Art 
Festival  for  her  copper  worko 

Marty  Sartain  sang  a  solo  in  the  Music  Festival o 
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The  teachers  of  the  school  v;ere  asked  to  vote  for 
the  most  improved  student  in  each  grade  (7^   8,    &  9)o  These 
students  were  to  be  recognized  and  invited  to  the  school's 
Honor  Banquet  (along  with  their  parents )o     Art  Price  was 
nominated  by  several  teachers  in  the  9th  grade  and  Lona  Vang 
was  nominated  by  a  teacher  in  the  8th  grade o  Juergen 
Steinmann  was  also  nominated  in  the  9th  gradeo     Art  won  as 
most  improved  student  in  the  9th  grade  and  attended  the 
Honor  Banquet  with  his  parents o 

Brockbank  Junior  Bigho     Further  work  in  individual- 
ized programmed  material— math^   spelling  and  readingo  A 
lot  of  work  was  done  on  posters  and  beads  and  at  the  time 
it  seemed  that  the  students  almost  took  refuge  in  these 
activities  because  of  the  pressures  of  the  end  of  the 
year  and  graduation^ 

Kearns  Junior  Higho 

A*.     Major  activities  and  accomplishments: 

1.     Completion  of  programmed  individual  study  materials — 
The  Academics 

ao     Houghton*Miff lin,  Modern  Math  for  Achievement 

Sets  I  by  30  kids 

1/2  of  Set  I  by  7  kids 

Sets  II  and  I  by  3  kidso 
bo     Completion  of  assigned  spelling  workbooks 

graded  6  thru  12  grade  level  by  about  32  students • 
c«     5  students  worked  through  the  SRA  computational 

skills  and 

do     10  students  finished  AEP  Ecology  Remedial  Reading 
3  part  reading  and  workbook  series* 

eo     All  40  students  finished  my  "How  to  Prepare  for 
a  Job  and  Job  Readiness  Unit'*   (Self -developed) 

fo     Before  end  of  school  year  about  19  of  my  40 
kids  had  made  overt-outside-individual — but 
with  support  from  me  job  attempts,  applications 
through  NoYoC.  at  Kearns  Family  Life  Center*  Of 
the  13  that  went  there,  they  all  received  nega- 
tive responses.     Six  students  received  employ- 
ment on  their  own  initiativeo     Several  more 
(8)  are  still  tryingo     Those  that  were  hired 
managed  to  either  get  applications  in  early 
enough  or  knew  some  friend  or  relative  who  was 
willing  to  help  a  14  or  15  year  old  get  started. 

B.     Generally  the  drug  abuse  and  use  problems  subsided  a 
great  deal. 

1«     Several  students  became  genuinely  afraid  of  being 
caught  and  decided  their  options  for  the  future 
were  worth  more  than  the  summer  or  longer  in  con- 
finement and  fines. 

2o     They  began  to  think  more  of  their  self  worth,  due, 
I  suspect,   to  realizing  they  were  commencing  from 
9th  grade  and  could  (were)  succeedingo 


3.    A  lot  of  the  local  suppliers  were  caught  and  these 
kids  became  scared 

C.     All  students  agreed  to  enter  the  regular  high  school 
on  a  trial  basis  next  year  for  at  least  a  month* 

De     I  saw  signs  of  the  "magic  maturation"  process  start- 
ing in  about  three«f ourtj^  of  the  class  enrollmento 
With  this  came  the  realization  that  one  must  plan 
for  the  future?  and  individual  willingness  to  begin 
to  think  about  oneself^   even  though  afraid o 

Eo     More  kids  quit  the  constant  open  rebellion  in  other 

class  or  school  situations,  or  anyway  I  ceased  to  hear 
so  much  about  this  with  three  exceptionso 

Fo     Even  the  students  who  had  *'chosen  not  to  attend" 
by  agrr^ement  with  the  office,  plus  the  three  I  had 
to  remove  from  the  program  during  the  last  four 
weeks,  plus  a  couple  of  others  who  were  suspended 
for  other  reasons  chose  to  return  off  and  on  for  the 
last  two  weeks  and  established  aimable  relation- 
ships hereo 

Go     These  kids  finally  realized  when,   how  and  why  disrup- 
tive, protesting  behavior  cannot  be  used  thru  the 
unfortunate  example  of  the  three  we  exempted*  They 
accepted  finally  the  sensibility  of  "thru  the 
system-." 

Ho     Theb participated,   as  a  group,   in  more  within-the- 
school  activities  than  had  been  done  all  year, 
lo     We  had  class  participants   (3  girls,   2  boys)  in 

intra-  inter-school  and  statewide  sporting  events 
this  last  six  weeks o 
2^     Attended  assemblies  as  a  groupo 
3  o     Attended  class  movies  as  a  group© 
4o     Attended  concerts  as  a  groupo 
5o     Attended  plays  as  a  groupo 

6o    Attended  Lagoon  Day  as  a  group  (after  a  great 
deal  of  hasseling  by  msf  but  they  got  to  go)o 

lo     Two  or  Three  DSOP  students  had  selections:  stories, 
poetry,   in  the  Kearns  Junior  Literary  Magazine,  The 
Quill Two  were  in  the  talent  assembly  (9th);  three 
received  within  school  sports  awards  as  well  as 
the  others  who  placed  in  inter-school  and  state  com- 
petitions and  also  received  awards* 

Jo     I  expect  the  same  follow-up  frustrations  and  needs  I 
have  expressed  beforso     They  will  need  follow-up 
support  in  the  Fail  at  their  high  schools?   I  haven't 
yet  come  up  with  a  satisfactory  response  to  this 
fear-concern  of  mineo 
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K.     Other    activities  included: 

lo     No  field  trips  for  reasons  explained  in  last 
interim  report 

2o     Seven  boys  became  involved  in  a  Karate  class  and 
exibition  for  K-Daze  Week*     Three  placed  "3 
highest  of  group**' 

3p     Four  girls  worked  on,   saved,   and  became  very 
involved  in  preparing  for  commencement  activi- 
ties »     We  served  in  class*     One  other  teacher, 
Mr  So  Mary  Jane  Cannon  helped  one  student 
extensivelyo     This  was  very  refreshing©  The 
boys  planned  out  actively  what  they  would  wear, 
how  they  would  dress o     This  was  a  turn-about 
from  Levi-t  shirt  staunch  supporters «     We  had 
groups  of  two  or  three  shopping  excurs  ions  for 
sewing  needs  and  accessories  rather  constantly^ 
about  three  times  a  week  for  the  past  six  weeks. 


Senior  High 
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Major  activities  and  accomplishments: 


March  29 
April  7 
April  11 
April  20 

April  21 
April  25 


May 

2 

May 

5 

May 

8 

May 

9-12 

May 

9 

May 

10 

May 

11 

May 

12  - 

Easter  egg  decorating  and  candy  hunt 
Sewing  class  field  trip  to  Fashion  Fabrics 
State  and  Federal  visit 

Field  trip  to  University  of  Utah  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts 

Field  trip  to  Job  Fair  at  Salt  Palace 

Field  trip  to  University  of  Utah  Library  and 

Sociology  Department 

Field  trip  to  Utah  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Field  trip  to  Pioneer  Memorial  Theater 
Lagoon  Day 
Liberty  Park  Week 

Pie  Eating  Contesto     Murray  Banks  Record  "A 

Lesson  in  Love"  and  discussion 

Films,  Tracy  Aviary,  Murray  Banks  record  and 

discussion* — "What  to  do  until  the  Psychiatrist 

Comes*' 

Speaker,   Dro  Lori  Clarke,   University  of  Utah 
Visit  Isaac  Chase— Brigham  Young  Home/  Pot 
Luck  Lunch 


Student  teacher  from  University  of  Utah  taught  Physical 
Education  (karate,   exercise,  volleyball,   general  PoE*)  and 
guitar  classes « 


Three  teaching  assistants  from  the  University  of  Utah  taught 
science,  drafting,   sociology  and  reading  workshops o 
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May  22  Field  trip  and  hike  to  Timpanogos  Cave 

May  23  Testing 

May  24  Field  trip  to  Utah  State  Training  School  for 

Mentally  Retarded 
May  25  End  of  the  Year  Steak  Fry-^-Millcreek  Canyon 

May  26  Graduation-^-^Last  Day  of  School  i 

Summary  of  Liberty  Park  Week    «    May  8-12 

Ob  jectives  o     It  was  proposed  that  we  meet  for  one 
week  (May  8-«l2)  at  Liberty  Park  to  break  the  tedium  of  coming 
to  school  each  day  and  to  increase  group  awareness  and 
involvement  with  our  students o     The  students  were  getting 
restless  and  even  though  we  would  be  doing  "regular 
school  work*^  along  with  activities,   it  was  felt  that 
meeting  someplace  other  than  the  school  would  "add  some  new 
life"  to  the  students  and  increase  attendance  as  well  as  the 
students'   length  of  stay  at  schoolo 


Method o    Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Parks  De- 
partment to  reserve  the  North  Shelter  from  Tuesday  to  Fri- 
day.    (Monday  was  Lagoon  Dayo)     The  North  Shelter  consisted 
of  a  large  room  which  was  heated  in  case  of  cold  weathero 
It  contained  a  piano,   fireplace  and  several  tableso  Outside 
under  the  shelter  were  picnic  tables  and  we  vjere  near  a 
large  grassy  area  with  football  field  and  baseball  diamond o 

Extensive  planning  was  done  ahead  of  time  by  each 
teacher  so  that  a  variety  of  activities  and  projects  would 
be  going  on  at  all  times  o   <p   o  something  to  interest  every- 
oneo 


We  worked  the  whole  week  around  a  behavioral  modifi- 
cation approach o     We  printed  tickets  with  a  value  of  1  or  5 
points  and  awarded  these  to  the  students  for  participation 
in  activities  and  completion  of  assignmentso     When  they  had 
earned  15  or  25  points  they  could  cash  the  tickets  in  on 
ride  tickets  at  the  amusement  parto 

As  a  means  of  evaluation  we  printed  up  a  booklet 
which  was  distributed  to  each  student  and  asked  them  to  fill 
out  at  the  end  of  each  day  with  what  they  had  accomplished 
during  the  day  and  how  they  felt  about  ito     (In  retrospect^ 
this  was  not  very  effective  because  the  students  wanted  to 
spend  their  time  doing  things  rather  than  writing  about 
what  they  dido) 

Enclosed  is  a  schedule  of  the  daily  plan  as  well  as 
proposed  activities  in  the  fields  of  academics,   art  and 
sports o     Since  there  were  many  things  going  on  simultaneous- 
ly and  faXnce  this  list  covers  all  of  the  activities  and 
projects,  I  will  merely  outline  the  highlights  of  the  week 
rather  than  submit  an  hour-by~hour  schedule  of  what  actually 
went  on « 
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There  Was  always  great  participation  in  sports  and 
due  to  the  large  open  spaces,   frisbies  were  a  favorite*. 
We  had  a  volleyball  net  up,  horseshoe  pits,   tennis  courts, 
and,-  of  course,   football  field  and  baseball  diamond,  Al- 
though  many  students  participated  in  these  activities,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  they  soon  grew  tired  of 
sports  and  were  anxious  to  come  bacK  to  the  shelter  and 
either  read  or  do  other  bookwork  or  participate  in  the  aca- 
demic games o 

We  had  a  group  of  mimeographed  "brain  teasers"  on 
the  table  where  each  time  one  was  completed  the  student 
received  a  1-point  ticketo     These  sheets  included  cross-- 
word puzzles  and  word  games,   some  of  which  are  enclosed 
with  this  reporto 

Another  favorite  "quiet-type"  activity  was  the  Con- " 
centration  Board  game^     It  was  used  during  the  week  with 
several  different  games  set  up  behind  it  including  current 
affairs  (such  as  matching  "Nixon"  and  "Haiphong  Blockade"), 
a  math  game  (matching  such  problems  as  6     with  its  equiva- 
lent.216),  and  a  homonym  game  (such  as  matching  "peaj;" 
"pair, "  and  "pare"  and  then  telling  what  each  one  meant  in 
order  to  get  the  points o)     This  game  sounds  easy  but,  for 
example  in  the  math  game,   one  must  not  only  be  able  to  work 
the  problem,  but  he  must  also  remember  where  its  answer  lies 

We  conducted  general  group  meetings  in  the  mornings 
and  outlined  the  special  activities  for  the  day,   but  the 
best  group  discussion  of  the  week  centered  around  a  record 
by  Dr«  Murray  Banks  entitled  "A  Lesson  in  Love."     Quite  a 
lively  discussion  followed  the  playing  of  this  recordo 

During  the  week  we  had  a  variety  of  films  running 
all  day  long  for  those  who  wanted  to  sit  and  watch*  The 
films  that  were  shown  were:     Medieval  England—The  Peasant 
Revolt;  Saga  of  Western  Man  1964?  Clean  Town  USA?  The 
Problem  with  Water  Is  People?  Quest  for  Freedom. 
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DIVERSIFIED  SATELi^ITE  OCCUPAlxONS  PROGfcAM 


PLAN  OF  OPERATION 


GRANITE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Department  of  Pupil  Services 
and 

Special  Education 


Submitted  by: 

Hilda  B.  Jones,  Ed.  D. 
Project  Director 

Janice  C.  Romney 
Project  Coordinator 


jchool  Year 
: 972-1973 


DSOP/Career  Development 
Dropout  Prevention 

Rationale 

The.  Granite  School  District's  propcaal  and  program 
are  based  on  three  factors: 

!•      Preventing  dropout. 

Providing  career  education  information  to 
dropouts  or  dropout-prone  students," 

3.  Working  for  improvements  in  attitudes  toward 
school  and  vocation;  improvement  in  attitudes; 
lowering  of  anxieties. 


Locale 


Redwood  Elementary 
Drockbank  Jr.  High 
Central  Jr.  High 
Kearns  Jr,  High 
Western  At e^L,  Vocational  Center 

3572  West  3500  South  ■ 
Eastern  Area  Vocational  Center 
Central  Area  Vocational  Center 
3646  South  Main 


V 
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Funding 

The  funding  for  this  program  ie  provided  through  two 

grants: 

Diversified  Satellite  Occupations  Program 

Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-576 

Project  Number  0-361-0056 
Contract  Number  OEC-0-70-5176  (361) 

Sidney  C.  High  Jr.  ,  Chief 

and 

Career  Development 

Utah  State  Board  of  Education 
Division  of  Research  and  Innovation 

Quentin  E.  Utley 
Adnrxinistrator 
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I.        INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  NEED; 

Students  dropping  oui:  of  school  numbered  780^  during  the 

1969-  70  school  year.    This  was  an  alarming  number,  since 
lack  of  interest  in  the  curriculum  offered  seemed  to  be  a 
major  factor.    Consequently,  District  personnel  explored  all 
possible  resources  for  the  development  of  programs  centered 
around  career  instruction  and  related  experiences.  Proposals 
were  submitted  requesting  Federal  and  State  funds.  Fortunately, 
two  grants  were  obtained,  specifically,  the  Diversified  Satellite 
Occupations  Program,  and  the  State  Career  Development 
Program.    These  projects  have  been  in  operation  since  the 

1970-  71  school  year.  • 

The  results  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  significant  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Percent  of  High  School  Dropouts 

1969-70  1970--71  1971-72 

5,78  4.44  3.70 

(Est.  April  1) 

This  proposal  seeks  to  continue  both  projects  for  the  1972-73 
school  year. 

.   ■  \ 

1.  '  See  Appendix  A, 


COMPARISON  OF  ENROLLMENTS 
Percentage  of  Non- Whites  1970-71 


Jvmior  High 

Indian 

Chicano 

Oriental 

Negro 

Other 


Granite  District  Granite  District 

School  DSOP/CDP 

.72  .91 

3.10  15.80 

.57  .70 

.11  1.40 

.01  1.40 


Senior  High 


Granite  District  Granite  District 

School  DSOP/CDP 


.50  .90 
2.49  2-72 


Indian 
Chicano 

Oriental  .49  -45 

Negro  '06 

other  .03  1.30 
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3.  Placement  of  students  in  work  stations  for  training 
and  '^hands-on"  experiences. 

4.  Follow-up  student  evaluation  with  appropriate  records 
for  future  job  placement. 

The  above  objectives  will  be  coordinated  with  District 
vocational  education  programs  as  well  as  Rehabilitation  and 
the  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

All  professional  staff  will  be  involved  with  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objectives.    Classified  staff  will  be  employed  for 
building  maintenance. 

2.     In-service  Training. 

Teaching  skills  in  career  instruction  will  be  enhanced 
through  intensive  in-service  training  which  will  be 
initiated  at  all  levels.    Curriculum  Specialists  of  the 
district  will  be  assigned  to  work  with  all  levels  for 
greater  integration  of  this  program  with  total  district 
activities.    This  will  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
project  staff. 
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c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


AND  PLAN  OF  ACTION  (Activities)  TO  ACCOMPLISH 


General  orientation  to  occupations  by  regular 
school  staff- -Redwood  Elementary  School. 
Specific  career  education  curriculum  units  used 
for  instruction  by  DSOP  teacher. 
Employment  of  one  fuUtime  elc  lentary  teacher 
who  enjoys  teaching  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with 
disadvantaged,  high  risk  dropout  students.    One  who 
can  teach  in  an  open,  meaningful  way,  with  a  great 
deal  of  caring  for  each  individual. 

Arrange  the  schedule  for  1/2  day  in  the  classroom  and 
the  other  1/2  of  the  day  to  be  devoted  to  meaningful, 
researched  field  studies  into  the  particular  job  they 
are  studying  at  the  time. 

Select  about  4  to  5  occupations  to  study*  Determine 
those  in  which  the  parents  of  these  students  are  or 
were  employed. 

Use  the  subject  matter  produced  and  obtain  additional 
material  which  relates  to  the  jobs.    Teach  the  skills 
needed  in  the  academic  areas  which  are  needed  and 
meaningful  to  these  jobs. 
Refer  to  testing  assessment  appendix. 


OBJECTIVES. 


A. 


Curriculum 


1.     Elementary  Lev  T 


040 


Jxinior  High 

a.  Occupational  guidance  classes  v/ill  be  taught  by 
DSOP  Teachers. 

b.  Materials  will  be  obtained  from  National  Exemplary 
Projects  and  State  and  District  Offices  to  be  used 
in  these  classes. 

c.  Testing  time  will  be  reduced  to  allow  for  maximum 
time  in  career  instruction. 

d.  Observation  and  study  of  jobs  in  the  community  will  . 
be  done  (age  prohibits  actual  job  training.  ) 

Senior  High 

a.  Instructional  occupational  classes  will  be  conducted, 
emphasizing  job  skills  and  personal  responsibilities, 
such  as  punctuality,  etc. 

b.  National,  State,  District  career  materials  will  be 
obtained  and  utilized. 

c.  Each  DSOP/Career  Development  student  in  secondary 
school  is  scheduled  to  "go  through"  COPE  centers 
and  enroll  in  classes  within  geographical  school  to 
meet  career  education  interests,  while  still 
remaining  in  the  program.    This  means  that  their 
interests  and  aptitudes  will  be  assessed;  the  staff 
will  pursue,  with  them,  their  particular  vocational 
interests  and  opportunities  through  the  use  of  career 

education  materials,  resources,  and  files. 
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If  available,  enrollment  in  relevant  classes  will  be 
made.    Opporttinities  for  "hands-on''  and  job 
placements  for  career  education  will  be  offered  to 
the  students. 

d.  DSOP/Career  Development  Program  staffs  will 
.  maintain  year  around  contact  with  counselors  in 

COPE  centers  in  schools  in  order  to  integrate  the 
programs. 

e.  We  will  work  toward  more  cooperation  between 
DSOP/Career  Development  staff  and  school 
counselors  for  job,  class  placement,  and  guidance. 

f.  Placement  on  a  job  in  cooperation  with  State 
Rehabilitation  Service.  * 

In-service  Training 

In-service  training  will  be  a  continual  process  based  on 
observation  of  curriculum  specialists,  project  staff,  and 
evaluative  instruments.    The  following  specific  activities 
have  been  set  . 
May  31 

In~district  conference  on  curriculum,  remediation, 
recommendations,  and  strategies* 


Ail  DSOP/Career  Development  staff  and  District 
Counselors  are  scheduled  to  go  through  Career 
Orientation  Planning  Experience  Centers  at  Olympus  High 


June  1 


School 
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June  5-9 

Three  District  Counselors  and  all  staff  members  ,a re  ? 
attending  the  Career  Education  workshop  at  Logan,  Utah, 
under  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education- Vocational/ 
Career  Education. 
August  16-20 

Lesson  plans,  resources,  uses  of  "A  Conceptual  Approach 
to  a  Total  Information  System,  the  Technical  Assistance 
Information  Service  (TAIS),for  nine-week  time  span. 

Subsequent  quarterly  reports  will  carry  the  results  of 
these  nine-week  plans. 
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IV.  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  Federal,  State,  and 
District  requirements. 

A.  Student  Evaluation  ^ 

Procedures  for  student  evaluation  have  been  summarized 
in  Appendix  B.    A  more  complete  description  is  found  in  a 
booklet  prepared  by  Mr.  Phillip  Rusk,  entitled  Proposed 
Psychometric  Assessment  Procedures  and  Evaluation  for 
the  Career  Development  and  Diversified  Satellite  Occupation 
Programs.^^"  ■* 
This  material  also  shows  tests  which  will  be  discontinued 
as  recommended. 

B.  The  following  records  will  also  be  maintained  and  evaluated: 

1.  Evaluation  of  attendance  and  dropout  records. 

2.  Examination  of  extent  and  dissemination,  exposure,  and 
knowledge  of  career  education  materials,  resources, 
and  contacts. 

3.  Enumeration  of  number  of  students  who  went  through 
Career  Orientation  Planning  Experience  programs  and 
the  subsequent  class  schedule  changes  and/or  job 
placements  and  follow-up. 

4.  Evaluation  of  non* white  enrollment. 

C.  A  third  party  evaluator  will  be  obtained.    His  responsibility 
will  center  around  total  project  evaluation. 
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BUDGET 


Title  of  Project! 


riversified-Satellite  Occupations  Program 


Name  of  Project  Director:     Dr,  Hilda  B,  Jones 
Applicant  Organizations    Granite  School  District 

Proposed  Beginning  and  ending  dates:     1  July  1970     to      30  June  1973 


Category 


Third  Twelve 
Months 


Total 
(All  Years) 


DIRECT  COSTS 
Personnel 

A.  Project  Director 

B.  1  Center  Coordinator  211.05 

C.  3  Basic  Education-Vocational 
Orientation  Teachers  (Jr.  High 
School-- 10  month  contract) 

211.09 

D.  1  Training  Center  Professional 
Teacher  (10  montii  contract) 

211.09 

E.  1  Training  Center  Technician 
(10  month  contract) 

211. 09 

F.  11/2  Basic  Ed.  Voca.  Orient. 
Teachers  (10  month  contracts) 

211.09 

G.  1  Project  Guidance  Counselor- 
Teacher  (K-12--11  month 
contract)  221.09 

H.  1  Vocational  Teacher 
(Elementary  School  -  10  month 
contract)       211. 09 


Federal 


1, 100. 


26, 972. 


8,  003. 


8, 000. 


12,000. 


13, 000. 


11,  025. 


Ldcal 


Federal ;  Local 


3,400. 


6,  931. 


78,  017. 


30, 717. 


i  24,400. 


12,000. 


27, 555. 


31,  525. 


10,  200. 


ERIC 
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Page  2 


Category 

Third  Twelve 
Months 

Total 
(All  Years) 

Federal 

Local 

Federal 

Local 

I. 

Driver's  Education- -hourly 
211.  10 

1,  500. 

1,  500. 

J. 

1  /2  Employment  Security 
Counselor  &  District  Office 
Placement  Counselors 

6,  615. 

18, 915 

K. 

1/2  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor 

6,  615. 

18, 915. 

Lj. 

1  Secretary  (10  month  contract) 
233.  09 

4,  000. 

13,  020. 

M. 

Custodians  614.06 

3,  000. 

3.  000. 

N. 

Employee  Benefits  (Retirement, 
FICA,  Sick  Leave,  Insurance- 
14%)  810.01 

810. 05 

82Q. 05 

15, 000. 

34,  609. 

O. 

Mileage  for  Teachers  and 
Counselors 

280.  05 

280.  06 

2,  500. 

6.  500. 

P. 

Building  Rental    640.  17 

6,  950. 

14, 150. 

o.' 

Vocational  Field  Trips 
(Elementary  and  Jr.  High) 
560.  33 

1,  000. 

5, 000. 

R. 

Consultation  Services 
430.06 

500. 

2,  500. 

S. 

Telephone  Services 
640. 13 

1,200. 

1,440. 

T. 

Duplicating  &  Reproducti^o.a 

500. 

1 

1,  500. 
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Category 


U.     Transportation  for  Students 

V.    Instructional  Supplies 

(Training  Center)       270.  01 

W.    Instructional  Supplies 

(Elfc  .lentary  &  Jr.  High) 
270.01 

X.     Instructional  Equipment 
(Training  Center) 
1230. 50 

Y.    Instructional  Equip.  (Jr.  High) 
1230. 50 

Z.     Furniture  &  V/ork  Benches 
(Training  Center) 

A-1  Miscellaneous  280.09 

A-2  Fuel  630.  01 


A- 3  Electricity 


640. 05 


B-1  Testing  &  Evlauation 
270. 07 

B-2  Total  Direct  Costs 

B-3  Indirect  Costs  (7.49%)  of 
V.   -A  dm,  Supervisif^n, 
Payroll,  etc.  ) 

4.     GRAND  TOTAL 


1972-73  Funding 
Balance 


115,  582 

+16_,_C]_4 
*  $1317596 

**  337.127 
-16, 014 
$h?A,  113 


Third  Twelve 
Months 


Federal 


2,  000. 
1,  924. 

500. 
500. 


71. 
1,  200. 
825. 
450. 

123, 220. 

8, 376. 

131,  596. 


Local 


12.  000. 


1,  000. 


Total 
(All  Years) 


Federal 


200. 


30, 330. 


8.  COO. 


7,  924. 


2,  500. 


500. 


71. 
1,  200. 
825. 
540. 

314,  424. 

22,  703. 


337, 127. 


to  be  paid  from  carry-over  funds. 


-   Net  Federal  Total 
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Appendix  A 
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I.  Introduction 

There  is  one  major  skill  that  every  pupil  in  high  school  needs 
to  have  before  he  cB,n  hav«  a  successful  experience  in  school.  This 
skill  is  the  ability  to  read.    In  almost  every  class,  pupils  are  as- 
signed a  text  or  reading  materials  which  everyone  in  the  class  has 
to  read.    The  class  is  based  upon  the  material  but  if  a  pupil  cannot 
read  what  he  is  assigned,  he  is  penalized  and  becomes  frustrated. 
This  happens  especially  in  English  literature  classes.    The  pupil 
cannot  read  what  he  is  assigned  and  becomes  a  problem  pupil  and 
eventually  a  dropout,  either  from  the  classroom  or  the  school. 

The  writer  works  with  pupils  who. have  dropped  out  of  school 
because  of  vai-ious  reasons:,  family  problems,  school  discipline 
problems,  or  frustration  because  of  inability  to  compete  with  their 
peers  who  are  two,  three,  or  more  grade  levels  above  in  their 
reading  ability.    The  writer  has  developed  an  independent  reading 
project  in  which  the  pupils  read  paperback  books  of  their  choice. 
This  is  an  atter  -pt  to  help  stimulate  and  motivate  these  pupils  to 
want  to  readg 


Their  grade  is  determined  by  the  pupils,  based  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  books  they  decided  they  would  read  and  not  by  critical 
evaluations  (book  reports)  of  the  books  read* 

An  observation  from  the  writer's  research  is  that  an  unhappy 
phenomenon  occurs  as  children  advanps  from  elementary  school 
to  secondary  school*    Many  learn  to  dislike  reading  or  the  idea 
of  reading,  especially  pupils  who  have  had  trouble  in  schools, 
and  become  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts.    In  the  average  - 
English  literature  classroom,  the  pupil  is  assigned  a  textbook 
or  certain  books  to  read  and  to  make  critical  evaluations  of 
them.    These  books  are  considered  classics  and  above  reproach, 
but  hold  no  interest  for  pupils  and  turn  them  off  to  the  pleasure 
of  reading. 

In  the  modern  history  of  education,  attitudes  of  readers 
and  writers  toward  the  processes  of  reading  and  writing 
have  been  regarded  when  they  have  been  considered  at 
all  -  as  no  more  important  than  the  attitude  of  any 
mechanical  object  to  the  work  it  performs*    Who  would 
ask  if  a  c'omputer  likes  its  work  or  if  a  can  opener  likes 
the  act  of  opening  of  the  can  it  opens?    Judging  by  their 
policies,  American  educators  believe  that  most  chil- 
dren are  well  disposed  toward  reading  and  writing  and 
that  they  will  so  continue,  independently  of  the  methods 
and  materials  used  to  teach  them.    No  alternate  explan- 
ation is  available.    Either  the  reader /writer  is  like  a 
mechanical  device,  to  be  rated  in  terms  of  the  relation 
between  input  and  output  (performance),  or  educators 
have  believed  that  attitude  does  not  really    matter  very 
much  at  all.    One  apparent  resolution  of  this  unhappy 
choice  was  offered  me  by  the  former  chairman  of  one 


of  Michigan's  largest  and  most  successful  (very  large 
percentage  of  graduates  doing  well  in  college)  high 
school  English  departments:  "Reading  and  writing  are 
necessary,  don't  you  see»  If  we  get  the  performance  up, 
we  know  we've  get  a  child  with  the  right  attitude.  " 

This  is  the  same  man  who  gave  rrie  iaiormation  he  felt 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  in  my  role  as  Accreditation  Visitor 
in  English  for  the  iiniversity.  His  staff  of  English  teach- 
ers was  so  cooperative  and  sensible  that  he  had  been 
called  up  only  once  to  ban,  their  use  of  a  book  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  ^  But  of  course  we  both  understand 
about  that,  we  both  die  not  understand  about  attitude. 
Attitude  follows  performance  only  where  children  are 
performance -oriented,  and  even  with  such  children  the 
attitude  may  not  be  the  one  that  educators  tend  to  foster. 
When  reading  and  writing  are  merely  means  to  the  end 
of  school  success,  what  happens  to  the  performance- 
oriented  children  when  that  success  has  been  attained? 
To  put  the  question  another  way,  what  happens  when  the 
performing  child  becomes  the  school  -  graduated  (perfor- 
mance-certificate) adult?  Any  librarian  or  bookseller 
will  tell  you  that  the  average  adult  avoids  bookstores 
and  libraries  as  though  they  were  leprosaria.  Had  the 
goal  of  modern,  performance -oriented  education  been  the 
creation  of  unwilling  readers  and  writers,,  it  could  not 
have  succeeded  more  completely.  All  the  supporting 
evidence  is  bottom-rooted  in  front  of  television  screens 
across  the  nation.  1 


^  Daniel       Fader,    Hooked  on  Books:  Program  and 
Proof,  New  York:  Berkeley  Madellion  Books,  19^6.  pp  21-22, 
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II.     Review  of  the  Litetature 


Much  research  has  been  done  with  independent  reading  on 
the  elementary  level  but  there  is  very  little  on  the  secondary 
level.    It  is  important  to  look  at  some  of  the  research  which  i 
available. 

The  consensus  of  the  authors  and  editors  of  the  material 

available  on  independent  reading  program  is  that  they  are  as 

effective,  if  not  more  effective,  than  traditional  methods  of 

reading  instruction. 

1..  Burrows,  Alvin  T.,      Caste  System  of  Democracy  in 
Teaching  Reading^',  Elementary  English,  27:  145-148 
March  1950. 

In  a  six-week  period  with  IR  in  a  fifth  grade,  the  small 
est  gain  was  two  months,  the  largest  gain  was  three 
years.    Median  gain  for  the  class  was  a  full  year. 

2.  Dean,  Ray  B.,  "A  Plan  for  Individual  Reading  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades       National  Elementary  Principal 
17:  557-568,  July  1938. 

Says,  *'not  infrequently  a  child  will  raise  his  reading 
level  as  much  as  two  full  grades  in  one  year  tinder  IR. 

3.  Fannin,  Lois,  '^Reading  for  the  Brightest  Child 
Bullentin  of  School  Library  Association  of  C alifornia, 
27:29,    March  1949. 

Studied  grades  5  and  6  who  had  IR  once  a  week.  After 
8  months  the  progress  made  by  IR  group  was  greater 
in  ^^directly  measurable  areas^^  than  was  progress  of 
group  without  IR. 
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V.^hy  do  we  have  an  independent  reading  program?    Trusty  says: 

1.  Children  learn  best  when  activities  and  material  are 
meaningful* 

2.  Learning  is  more  meaningful  when  pupils  participate 
in  goal  setting,  planning  and  evaluation. 

i 

3.  Learniag  is  more  meaningful  when  the  pupil  has  self- 
understanding  and  direction,  leading  him  ultimately 
to  greater  success  in  life, 

4.  Children  learn  more  when  they  are  permitted  first-hand 
experience; 

5.  Children  learn  more  readily  when  many  sensory 
approaches  are  used, 

6.  Children  learn  better  when  relieved  of  the  pressure  for 
competition  and  allowed  the  opportunity  for  cooperation. 

7.  Learning  is  more  meaningful  when  failures  are  viewed 
constructively  amd  appropriate  measures  of  remediation 
are  continued. 

8.  Children  learn  best  when  given  opportunities  to  learn 
activities,  feelings,  values,  and  appreciation  through 
experiences,  the  same  way  they  gain  skill  and  knowledge, 

9.  Children  learn  best  when  their  efforts  are  appreciated 
by  teachers  and  classmates, 

10.  Learning  is  most  effective  when  children  are  freed  from 
distractions  of  persnnalvproblems. 

11.  Children  learn  best  when  the  rhythm  or  mental  achieve- 
ment, physical  activity  and  leisure  relstxation  are 
appropiate. 

12*  Learning  opportunities  are  richer  when  children  are  not 
restricted  to  the  things  the  teacher  already  knows.  2 

2  Kay  Trusty,  Principals  of  Learning  and  tiidividualized 
Iveadiag.j  'iPhe  Reiading  Teacher  ,    Vol;  24  Number  8  1971 
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On  the  secondary  level,  G.  Robert  Carlson  states  that  pupils 
will  read  books  of  great  language  difficulty  if  the  subject  lies 
close  to  their  interests  and  they  reject  even  simple  books  about 
subjects  that  bore  them.    The  content  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  ten  ^d  eighteen  seek  in  books  usually  undergoes  three 
transformations,  according  to  Carlson,    They  are: 

I.  Early  Adolescence  (Period  between  11-14,  grades  5-9) 

1.  Animal  stories 

2.  Adventures  stories 

3.  Mystery  stories 

4.  Tales  of  the  supernatural 

5.  Sports  stories 

6.  Growing  up  around  the  world 

7.  Home  arid  family -life  stories 

8.  Broad,  bold  slapstick 

9.  Settings  in  the  past 
10.  Car  or  hot-rod  stories 

11.    Science  fiction 

II.  Middle  Adolescence  (Period  between  15-16,  grades  9-10) 

1.  Nonfiction  accounts  of  adventure 

2»  Biography  and  autobiography 

3.  Historical  novels 

4.  The  mystical  novels 

5.  The  story  of  adolescent  life 

III.  The  Late  Adolescence  (Last  two  years  of  high  school  and 
entering  either  college  or  the  adult  working  world) 

1.  The  search  for  personal  values 

2.  Books  of  social  significance 

3.  The  strange  and  unusual  human  experience 

4.  The  transition  into  adult  life 

Robert  G.  Carlson,  Books  and  the  Teeriage  Reader,  New  York 
Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  Inc.  1967,  pp.  23-29. 
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UnfortimateJy,  most  schools  stifle  the  pupils'  interest  in 
reading.    These  schools  have  required  book  lists.    Pupils  are 
allowed  to  re      certain  books  but  not  others.   Such  books  as  Ken 
Kezey's   One  Flevv  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  ,  Mario  Puzo's  TVie 
Godfather ,  and  Salinger's   The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  are  not 
acceptable  reading  material  in  certain  school  districts;  but 
Shakespeare's  plays,  Silas  Marner »  Tale  of  Twg  Cities,  and 
other  books  which  hold  little  relevence  or  interest  for  the  majority 
of  pupils  are  acceptable.    Teenagers  should  not  be  forced  to  read. 
Each  teenager  is  an  individual  with  problems  and  interests  of 
his  own.    The  important  thing  is  not  that  he  h  *s  read  Chaucer, 
Johnson  or  Shakespeare,  but  that  he  reads, 

Daniel  Fader  presents  a  total  program,  saturation  and  diffusion, 

integrating  reading  into  the  total  school  structure.    The  program  was 

developed  in  a  training  school  for  boys,     Tfaeee -popidB  were  given 

the  freedom  to  choose  what  they  wanted  to  read  as  long  as  they 

started  to  read.    The  program  worked.    The  boys  started  to  read 

4 

and  to  develop  this  skill  so  necessary  to  life.     Unfortunately  the 
statistical  research  available  in  his  study  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  testing  the  writer  has  conducted  because  the  test  instruments 
used  were  different, 

4 

Daniel  N,  Fader,  Hooked  on  Books;  Program  and  Proof  , 
New  York,  Berkley  Medallion  Books,  1966 
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III.    The  Practicum 

This  practicum  was  developed  to  be  used  as  a  method  of 
evaluating  an  independent  reading  approach  to  English  Lfiterature 
carried  on  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1971-72  school 
year  in  the  Granite  School  District  Career  Development  Center 
program.    It  was  hypothesized  that  the  pupil  would  increase  stat- 
istically significantly  in  his  basic  reading  skill  areas  (vocabulary, 
oral  reading,  speed  and  accuracy,  and  comprehension),  as  eval- 
uated by  pre  and  post  test  results  of  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading 
Test  and  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.    Since  there  is  very 
little  research  in  this  area  on  the  secondary  level,  hopefully  this 
practicum  will. add  to  this  kncwledge. 

A.    Procedure  (Method  of  Practicum) 

1.    Definition:   (According  to  Utah  State  Board  of  Education) 

ao    Dropout  -  any  student  who  discontinues  school 
for  any  reason  other  than  graduation,  transfer, 
death,  or  release  for  early  admission  to  college. 

b.    Potential  dropout  -  a  student  who  the  local  school 
administration  judges  to  be  unlikely  to  complete 
the  education  program  leading  to  successful  grad- 
uation^    Experience  has  shown  that  potential  drop- 
outs may  be  identified  by  one  or  more  of  the  foUov/- 
ing  traits: 
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L    At  least  one  year  behind  his  classmates  in 

academic  achievements... 
2#    At  least  two  years  older  than  his  classmates. 

3.  Resides  in  a  home  with  only  one  parent. 

4.  Is  diagnosed  by  teachers  as  displaying  a  lack 
of  interest  in  school. 

5.  Comes  from  a  low  socio-economic  environment, 

6.  Married  and/or  pregnant. 

7.  Fails  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

8.  Has  discipline  problems  of  a  severity  that  requires 
referral  to  the  school  administrators. 

9.  Has  below  a  sixth  grade  level  reading  ability. 
10.    Member  of  a  minority  race, 

2.  Testing: 

Each  student  was  given  a  pre-and  post-test  of  his 
reading  ability.    The  test  instruraents  used  were  the 
Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  and  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Test, 

a.  The  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  was  developed 

by  Arthur  I,  Gates  and  Walter  H,  MacGinitie, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The 
test  evaluates  the  speed,  vocabulary,  and  com- 
prehension levels  of  pupils, 

b.  The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  was  developed 
by  J,  F,  Jastak  and  S,  R.  Jastak  and  published 
by  Guidctnce  Associates,  1526  Gilpin  Avenue, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.    It  indicates  the  level  of 
skill  development  in  oral  reading,  spelling  and 
arithmetic  computation.    The  testing  range  is 
individually  adjusted  to  the  achievement  level 
(kindergarten  through  college). 


Hypotheses : 


a.  There  will  be  a  statistically  significant 
improvement  in  pupils^  reading  abilities 
in  the  basic  reading  skills  as  evaluated  by 
the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  and  the 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test. 

b.  The  pupils  will  show  average  gains  of  at  least 

5  months  in  the  basic  reading  skills  as  evaluated 
by  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  and  the 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test, 

Pupil-Teacher  Conference 

a.  The  pupil  decides  how  maxay  books  he  can  read 
in  the  semester  for  his  grade;  example:  eight 
books  for  an  A,  six  for  a  B,  four  for  a  C,  etc. 
The  books  are  of  his  own  choosing  from  the 
books  made  available  at  the  Eastern  Area 
Vocational  Center  or  any  source  available  to 
the  pupil, 

b.  The  pupil  and  teacher  working  together  outline 
basic  questions  and  ideas  that  could  be  asked 
in  a  discussion;  they  are  used  as  checks  to 
make  sure  tir  e  pupil  has  read  the  book  and  not 

^     just  the  cover.    Records  are  kept  of  ea-ch  book 
read,  plus  the  number  of  pages  in  each  book. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  answer  two  questions  on 
a  small  card  which  is  available  to  other  pupils 
who  may.be  interested  in  reading  the  book  and 
would  want  to  know  what  other  pupils  thought  of 
the  book.    The  two  questions  are: 
"Did  you  like  the  book?  " 
"Why  or  why  not?  " 
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One  aspect  of  an  independent  reading  program  with  students 
who  normally  do  not  like  reading  is  their  aversion  to  hardcover 
books.    They  see  these  books  as  symbols  of  the  world  of  scholas- 
tic failure.  5  No  hardback  texts  can  be  put  in  a  pupil's  back 
pocket  or  can  be  written  in.    They  prefer  paperback  books  because 
they  are  very  inexpensive  and  they  are  easy  to  exchange  with  other 
students.    But  most  of  all,  the  pupil  can  own  the  book.    It  is  his 
and  no  one  else's. 


^Ibid.  pp.  44-45 
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IV,  Findings 

To  asses  acadern,ia..grcwth,  all  pupils  enrolled  in  t^ie 

independent  reading  program  were  given  a  pre -test  and  post- 
test  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT)  and  the  Gates 
MacGinitie  Reading  Test  (GMRT).  The  results  of  the  tests 
were  tabulated  and  are  reported  in  tables,  (1-12). 

On  the  WRAT, Reading  Subtest,  the- pupils  averaged. gained-.  , 

of  1.8  grade  rating  growth  (Table  1), 


.       Results  of  the  Reading  Subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achieve- 
ment Test  for  Pupils  in  anEndependent  Reading  Program 
in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils       Mean  Difference      Grade  Level     Grade  Level  Grade  Level 
in  Months  Score  Score  Score  Growth 

between  Pre-test    (Pre-test)         (Post-test)  (Pos1:-test 
and  Post-test  minus  Pre- 

test) 


N=  14        5,2  10.0  11.8  1.8  * 

*  equivalent  to  17  months  gain 

The  pupils  showed  statistically  significant  improvements  at 
the  ,001  level  of  confidence  in  the  statistical  difference  in  means 
and  Pearsons  Product  Moment -Correlation  (Table  2). 


.TABLJE^Z—  Results  of  the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard  Scores 
of  the  Reading  Subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement 
Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading  Program  in 
the  Careei'  Development  Program  ' 


Pupils       Pearsons  Product  Statistical  Difference 

relation  Means 


N  =  14         . 949  5, 03  ^* 

Significant  at  the  .  001  level  of  confidence 

On  the  Vv'R/.  T  Spelling  subtest,  the  pupils  averag.ed,  gains  df-' 
2.5  grade  rating  growth  (Table  3). 


TABLE,  3- -Re suits  of  the  Spellinlg  Subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Acliieve- 
ment  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Program  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils        Mean  Difference 
in  Months  be- 
tween Pre -test 
and  Post-test 


Grade  Level     Grade  Level  Grade  Level 


Score 
(Pre-test) 


Score 
(Post-test) 


Score  Growth 
(Post-test 
minus  Pre- 
test) 


N=14 


5.2 


8.  1 


.10.6 


2.5 


*   equivalent  to  23  months  gain 
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The  pupils  showed  statistically  significant  improvements  at 


the  ♦  001  level  of  confidence  in  the  statistical  difference  in  means 

and  Pearsons  Product  Moment  Correlation  (Table  4). 

TABLE  4,  --Results  of  the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard  Scores 
of  the  Spelling  Subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement 
Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading  Program 
in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils 


Pearsons  Product 
Moment  Correlation 


Statistical  Difference 
in  Means 


N  =  14 


5.03 


.984 

Significant  at  the  .  001  level  of  confidence 
On  the.GMRT  Speed  subtest,  the  pupils  averaged  gains  of  !•  6 
grade  rating  growth  (Table  5), 

TABLE  5,  — Results  of  the  Speed  Subtest  of  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Program  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupil 

Mean  Difference 

Grade  Level 

Grade  Level 

Grade  Level 

in  Months 

Score 

Score 

Score  Growth 

between  Pre- 

(Pre-test) 

(Post-test) 

(Post-test 

test  and  Post- 

minus  Pre- 

test 

test) 

Z 

N  =  14 

5.2 

8.8 

10.4 

1.6  * 

*  equivalent  to  15  months  gain 
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The  pupils  showed  statistically  significant  improvements  at 
the  .  001  level  of  confidence  in  the  statistical  difference  in  means  and 
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at  the  .01  level  of  confidence  in  the  Pearsons  Product  Moment 
Correlation,  (Table  6).  , 


TABLE  6.  --Resialts  of  the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard  Scores 
.         .^^        Speed  Subtest  f^r  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading 
Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading  Program 
in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils 

Peaisons  Product 
Moment  Correlation 

Statistical  Difference 
in  Means 

N  =  14 

.690  * 

5.04 

*  Significant  at  the  •  01  level  of  confidence 
Significant  at  the  .  001  level  of  confidence 

On'sthe  GMRT  Accuracy  Subtest,  the  pupils  averaged  gains  of 
1,7  grade  rating  growth  (Table  7). 


TABLE  7.  --Results  of  Accuracy  Subtest  o£  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  for  Students  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Program  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils      MeatA  Difference 


Grade  Level  Grade  Level 
Score  Score 


Grade  Level 
Score  Growth 


in  Months 
Between  Pre- 
test and  Post- 
test 


(Pre -test)  (Post-test) 


(Post-test 
minus  Pre- 
test) 


N  =  14 


5.2 


9.2 


10.9 


1.  7  * 


*   equivalent  to  16  months  gain 

The  pupils  showed  statistically  significa!nt  improvements  at 
the  .001  level  of  confidence  in  the  statistical  difference  in  means 
and  at  the  .  01  level  of  confidence  in  the  Pearsons  Product-Moment 
Correlation  (Table  8)<. 

TABLE  8.  --Results  of  the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard  Scores 


of  the  Accuracy  Subtest  for  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Prog3;am  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils 


Pearsons  Product 
Moment  Cor:relation 


Statistical  Difference 
in  Means 


N  =  14 


672  * 


5.  51 


,*  Significant  at  the  ,  01  ley  el  of  confidence 


Significant  at  the  .  001  level  of  confidence 


On  the  GMRT  Vocabulary  Subtest,  the  pupils  averaged  gains 


of  1.6  grade  rating  gro^A^th  (Table  9). 

TABLE  9.  --Results  of  Vocabulary  Subtest  of  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Program  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils     Mean  Difference  Grade  Level    Grade  Level  Grade  Level 
in  Months  Score               Score  Score  Growth 
betvyeen  Pre-  (Pre-test)        (Post-test)  (Post-test 
test  and  Post-  minus  Pre- 
test test) 


N  =«  14    5.2  9.5  11.1  1.6 

*  equivalent  to  15  months  gain 

The  pupils  showed  statistically  significant  improvements  at 
,  001  level  of  confidence  in  the  statistical  difference  in  means  and 
Pearsons  Product-Moment  Correlation  (Table  10). 


TABLE  10.  --Results  of  the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard  Scores 
of  the  Vocabulary  Subtest  for  the  Gates  MacGinitie 
Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent  Reading 
Program  in  the  Career  Development  Program 


Pupils  Pearsons  Product  Statistical  Difference 

Moment  Correlation  in  Means 


N  ^  14  .887  ^  4.32 

Q         Significant  at  the  ,  001  level  of  confidence 

^  C?8 


On  the  GMRT  Comprehension  Subtest,  the  pupils  averaged 
gains  of  1,4  grade  rating  growth  (Table  11), 


TABLE  11,  --Rcculto  of  Comprehension  Subtest  of  the  Gates  Mac- 
Ginitie  Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an  Independent 
Reading  Program  in  the  Career  Development 
Program 


Pupils.    Mean  Difference     Grade  Level    Grade  Level    Grade  Level 
in  Months  Score  Score  Score 

between  Pre-  (Pre-test)        {Post«test)  Growth 

test  and  Post-  (Post-test 
test  minus  Pre- 

test) 


N  =14S.c  5.  2  9. 5  10.9  1.4  * 

-equivalent  to  13  months  gain 

The  pupils  showed  sta^tistically  significant  improvements  at 
the  .02  level  of  confidence  in  the  statietical  difference  in  means 
and  .  01  level  of  confidence  in  the  Pearsons  Product-Moment 
Correlation  (Table  12). 


TABLE  12.  --.RGrrslte      the  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Standard 


Scores  of  the  Comprehension  Subtest  for  the 
Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  for  Pupils  in  an 
Independent  Reading  Progrann  in  the  Career 
Development  Program 


Pupils 


Pearsons  Product 
Moment  Corre*  - 
lation 


Statistical  Difference 
in  Means  • 


N  =  14 


.760  * 


2. 90  * 


*  Significant  at  the  «  01  level  of  confidence 
>!«*-i«  Significant  at  the  ,  02  level  of  confidence 

During  the  13  weeks  of  twe  second  semester,  the  fourteen 
pupils  read  93  books  totaling  19,945  pages.    The  average  number 
of  pages  per  book  was  214  (Table  13), 

The  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Center  for  both  the  first  and  second 
seinesters  read  56  more  books  in  the  second  semester  than  the 
first  (Table  14),    On  the  average,  they  read  seven  niore  books 
the  second  semester  than  the  first* 

The  books  read  by  the  students  are  in  Table  15. 
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TABLE  13. --The  Number  of  Books  Read  by  Each'  Pupil;  the 
Total  Number  of  Pages  Read;  and  the  Average 
Number  of  Pages  Per  BookiRead  by  Each  Pupil 


Fupil     Number  of 
Books  Read 

Pages  Read 

Average  Number 
Pages  Per  Book 

A 

4 

1490 

3  f  U 

B 

9 

loyv 

iO  1 

C 

4 

739 

D 

4 

o65 

lob 

E 

10 

2419 

24  ^ 

F 

4 

705 

176 

G, 

8 

1626 

203 

H 

4 

710 

177 

I 

3 

411 

137 

J 

7 

999 

143 

K 

25 

4029 

■.■*6l 

L 

5 

1138 

228 

M 

6 

18 

309 

N 

4 

1470 

367 

Total 

14 

19,945 

214 
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TABLE  14^--The  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Books  Pupils 
Read  First  Semester  to  Second  Semester 


Pupil 


Number  of 
Books  . 
Read  First 
Semester 


Number  of 
Books 
Second 
Semester 


Difference  in  Books 
Read 

(Second  Semester- 
First  Semester) 


A 

N  A  * 

B 

4 

9 

5 

C 

0 

4 

D 

0 

4- 

4 

E 

4 

10 

6 

F 

0 

4  1 

4 

G. 

3 

8 

5 

H 

NA* 

I 

NA* 

J 

NA* 

K 

2  • 

■23 

L 

NA  * 

M 

1 

6 

5 

N 

NA  * 

8 

14 

70 

56 

*  NA  «--Ptipil^ not  enrolled  in.  Center  First  Semester 


TABLE  15,  --The  Books  Read  by  the>upils 


Pupils  Who     Number  of     Author  /'"itle  of  the  Book 

Read  Book  Students 
Reading 
Book 
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A,  B.C.  D. 
F,H,I,  M 

8 

... 

{  Orwell,  George 

I  Animal  Farm 

A,B,  D,  F 
J,K 



6 

i  Zindel,  Paul 

!The  Pigman 

A,B,C,F 
I.J 

i  Steinbeck,  John 

Of  Mice  and  Men 

B,L,  K 

3 

j  Keyes,.  Daniel 

i  ■ 

Flowers  for 
,  Al^ernonrCharley 

B,H 

2 

[  Orwell,  George 

1984  ■ 

L.G 

2 

i  J  ' 

( - 

:  The  Sensuous 
W  oman 

J,G 

2 

;  GoJ.rling,  Wiliiam 

Lord  of  the  Flies 

B,  G 

• 

2 

■ 

;  Salinger,  J. D. 

i 

The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye 

B,G 

2 

:  Segal,  Erich 

Love  Story 

K 

1 

!  Shakespeare, 
i  William 

A  Midsummer 
Nip:ht's  Dream 

E 

1 

'  Translated  by 
!  Rouse,  W.H.D. 

'  Homer  the  IlliarJ 

E 

Translated  by 

;    Homer  the  Odessey 

N 

1 

i  Bengtsson,  .  - 
!   Frans  Gunnar 

\     I^ong  Shilps'*'  • 

K 

.1  . 

■    Bouile,  Pierre        Planet  of  the  Apes 

K  i 

 1 

i 



{  Braithwaite, 
:  E.R. 

To  Sir,  With  Love 

J 

1 

'  Brautigan, 
Richard 

'  The  Abortion 

J 

1 

Brautigan, 
Richard 

!  The  Pill  Versus  the 
i  Sprinphill  Mine 

J 

1 

Brautigan,- 
Richard 

j  Trout  Fishing  in 
1  America 

D 

1 

Butler,  Ivan 

j  Horror  in  the 
:  Cinema 

.081 


TABLE  15. --Continued 


Pupils  Who     Number  of       Author  Title  of  Book 

Read  Book  Pupils 

Reading 

Book 


M 

1 

Camus,  Albert 

IThe  Stranger 

K 

'  i  ^  

C apote,  Truman 

Breakfasc  at  F 
Tiffany^' s 

K 

C  apote ,  T  ruman 

In  Cold  Blood 

E 

Chartcris, 
Leslie 

The  Saint:  Two  in 
One 

K 

Curtis^  Dan 

Barnabas  Collins  in 
A  Funnv  ^^ein 

D 

 i  ' 

Doyle,  Qonan:.r; 

Hounds  of  the 
Baskarvilles 

N 

Elkins ,  Michael 

Forged  in  Fury 

J 

Fast,  Julius 

Bodv  LanRuage 

K 

I 

1 

Friday,  Bill  ' 

I  Love  You,  Alice 
B.  Toklas 

G 

L-T-  i 

Friedan,  Betty 

The  Feminine 
Mystique 

Gre.G:ory ,  Dick 

1  L-^  - 

Gregory,  Susan  ■ 

Hev,  White  Girl 

K 

Griffixi,  John  ! 

Black  Like  Me 

K 

i 

Gunthe-r,,  TJohn  ■ 

DeathlBe  Not 
Proud 

E:- 

^  1 
 ■  -i 

Harper,  Lee  i 

To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ingbird 

N 

1  ) 

Hayes ,  Joseph  i 

The  Third  Day 

J 

1  j 

Head,  Anne  | 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Bo 

Jo  Jones 

 i 

1     *                 i  Hersev,  John 

Hiroshima 

E  1 

1           ■  ! 

Hilton,  James  | 

Lost  Horizon 

H 

'  i 

Hinton,  S.  E.  I 

The  Outsider 

K 

1  1 

L_   1 

Hitchock,  Alfred 

! 

Murders  I  Fell 
in  Love  With. 

K 

1      1  1 

Johnston,  William 

Soul  City, 
Downstairs 

o 
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TABLE  15. --Continued 


Pupils  Who     Number  of  v  Author  Title  of  Book 

Read  Book  Pupils 

Reading 

Book 


■K 

_ 

1 

j   Jones,  Le  Roi 

Dutchman  ^^The 
.  Slave 

K 

■ 

 1 

1 

;  Kerr,  Jean 

i 

:Please  Don't 
Eat  the  Daisies 

K 

1 

1 

1  Kingman,  hee 

The  Peter  Pan 
BaH 

G 

 ! 

•  LaMarr,  Hedy 

Ecstasy  and  Me 

B,C 

— 

'■1 

2 

.  Levin,  Ira 

Rosemary '  s 
;Babv 

L 

1 

.      :  M 

Sensuous  Man 

G 

1 

McC'uUers,  Carson 

I 

iMember  of  the 
i'WeddinR 

M 

1 

1  Mitchener ,  James 

Caravans 

K 

1 

I   Olsen,  Theodore 

'Soldie.r  iBlue 

K-   .  ■ 



Oswald,  Ian 

Sleep 

N 

1 

:   Puzo,  Mario 

The  Godfathers 

C,I 

2 

;  Rancher,  Herman 

.  Summer  of  '  42 

F 

1 

5  Remarque,  Erich 

All  Quiet  on 
1  the  Western 
Front 

L,  K 

2 

i  Reuben,  David 

] 

1 

  !                _  . 

Everything 
You  Always 
■  Wanted  to 
Know  About 
Sex 

E 

■ 

1 

1  Richter,  Conrad 

'  The  Light  itt  the 
Forest 

L 

'  Robbins,  Harold 

The  Inheritors 

E 

1 

Ryan,  Cornelius 

The  Longest 
Day 

K 

1 

Sinclair,  Upton 

The  Jungle 
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TABLE  15.  -  -C ontinued 


Pupils  Who    Number  of        Author  Title  of  Book 

Read  Book  Pupils 

Reading 

Book 


B 

M 
K 
A 


Smith,  Betty- 


Joy  in  the  Morn.;- 


Stanford,  Don 


The  Red  Car 


Ste^^ner,  Wallace    ;  Joe  Hill 


Steinbeck,  John      i  The  Red  Pony 


M 
M 
E 


S  try  on,  William 


Uris,  Leon 


C  onfession  of 
Nat  Turner 


Exodus 


Uris ,  Xeon 


Top 


az 


V/ilson,  Joyce 


The  C  omplete 
Book  of 
Palmistry 


Pupils  Comments  on    "  Did  you  like  the  book? 


tr 


W.hy  or  why  not  ? 


Black  Like  Me 

I  would  definitely  recommend  this  book  to  others  but  I  would 
be  selective  about  dt ,    It  is  a  hearbreaking  reality  of 
prejudice  in  America, 

The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 

J.  think  it  would  depend  on  the  type  of  book  you  liked.  This 
book  is  about  a  boy  who  is  sent    o  quite  a  few  different  schools 
because  of  cutting  classes,  failing  them  and  also  not  keeping 
rules  an  ^  regulations.    The  struggle  for  Holden  to  identify 
\who  he  is  was  so  sad  ,  so  if  you  v/ant  to  know  what  happens, 
read  and  find  out. 

Flowers  for  Algernon 

Yes,  it  shotv»^s  the  other  half  of  the  world  of  retardation.  It 
has  a  lot  of  meaning.    It  makes  you  stop  and  think  of  how  lucky 
we  are. 

The  Godfather 

YiM^^,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  I've  ever  read^ 
I  like  it- because  it  was  about  tb3  Mafia  and  S.t  had  a  lot  of  kill- 
ing in  it, 

Mr^  and  Mrs,  Bo  Jo  Jones 

Yes,  I   would  recommend  this  book  to  everyone  in  school  or 
out,    It^s  just  a  story  on.  how  two  young  people  solve  the 
situation  they  get  themselves  into,    I  really  think  it  was  a 
true  story  of  unexpected  parenthood.    It's  interesting  to  find 
,0:u*t  how  they  finally  worked  things  out  without  splitting  up 
cornplete^y .    You41  Really  Dig  Tais  Book. 

Trout  Fishing  in  America 

No,  because  it's  hard  to  follow  and  understand.    It  just  kept 
talking  about  little  experiences  when  he  was  a  kid. 


Pigman 

Yes,  I  would  recommend  this  book  to  someone  else  because 
I  enjoyed  the  book  very  much  and  it^s  a  book  that  makes  you 
feel  good  after  reading  it* 


1  would  not  recommend  this  book  to  someone  else  unless  they 
liked  to  put  up  with  consistent  inconsitencies ,  unbelievability 
and  other  fallacies.  The  autVior  has  forgotten  what  teenagers 
are  really  like. 

The  Out£;iders 

Yes  !    Because  it  sounds  so  real  to  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  the  people  in  the  slums  and  the  people  on 
the  rich  side  of  town. 


Yes,  the  book  tells  of  two  different  groups  of  people-  rich 
and  poor-  and  how  they  are  always  fighting  because  of  the 
hate  among  them. 
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Summary  of  Findings 

la.   Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
•  001  level  of  confidence  on  the  V^RAT  Reading  Subtest. 

lb.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  1,8  (seventeen  months)  grade 
rating  growth  on  the  WRAT  Reading  Subtest, 

2a.   Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the^ 
.001  level  of  confidence  on  the  WRAT  Spelling  Subtest. 

2b.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  2.  5  ( twenty-three  months) 
grade  rating  growth  on  the  V^RAT  Spelling  Subtest. 

3a,    Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
*001  level  of  confidence  on  the  GMRT  Speed  Subtest. 

3b.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  1.6  (fifteen  months)  on  the 
GMRT  Speed  Subtest. 

4a.   Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
-001  level  of  confidence  on  the  GMRT  Accuracy  Subtest, 

4b.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  1.7  (sixteen  montlis)  on  the 
GMRT  Accuracy  Subtest. 

5a.   Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
.001  level  of  confidence  on  the  GMRT  Vocabulary  Subtest. 

5b.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  1.6  (fifteen  months)  on  the 
GMRT  Vocabulary  Subtest. 

6a.   Statistically,  there  was  a  significant  improvement  to  the 
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.02  level  of  confidence  on  the  GMRT  Comprehension  Subtest. 

6b.    The  pupils  averaged  gains  of  1.4  (thirteen  months)  on  the 
GMRT  Vocabulary  Subtest.  .     .  .  ^ 

7.    The  pupils  who  were  in  the  Center  first  and  second  seinester 
read  on  the  average  seven  moi    books  in  the  second  semester  than 
in  the  first  semester. 
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V*   Conclusions  i 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  based  upon  the  data 
gathered  in  this  practicum:  ' 

!•    Some  instruction  should  be  given  to  improve  comprehension, 
inasmuchas  the  data  shov^ed  more  increase  in  the  reading  skills  whic 
are  n:vechanical  in  nature,  i,e«  ,  in  speed  and  accuracy,  spellings  of 
reading  and  vocabulary  than  in  comprehension  which  is  co|;nitive  in 
nature. 

2,  Students,  when  left  to  their  own  selection  of  books,  will  not 
nec  essarily  select  only  the  simplest  books  to  read,  but  will  also  rea 
books  of  considerable  sophistication. 

3,  An  independent  reading  approach  to  English  literature  where 
the  pupils   have  the  choice  of  selecting  what  they  want  to  read  can 
significantly  benefit  them. 

4,  The  writer^  therefore,  encourages  more  extensive   use  of 
independent  reading  programs  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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APPENDIX  D 


VOCATIONAL  GUimNCE  MATERIALS  AND  LIST 
OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
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VocatlonaJL  Girldance  Materials 


Bulletin  and  catalogues  from: 

Utah  Technical  College 
University  of  Utah 
Westminster 
Adult  Education 

Guidance  Assistance: 


Steven  Henager^us.  College 
Brigham  Young  University- 
United  Business  Schools 


Jobs  for  H.I  gh  School  Students 
Four  Who  Quit 

High  School  Course  Selection  and  Your  Career 
Getting  and  Keeping  Your  First  Job 

Directory  of  Business  Schools 

Service  Index  of  Different  State  and  Local  Programs 
Counselors  Manual  of  Apprenticeable  Occupations  prepared  by 
the  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council 

Sources  of  Occupational  Information; 

Division  of  Guidance  and  testing 
State  Department  of  Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Handbook  for  Sources  of  Occupational  Information 
Utah  State  Board  ot  Education 

70  Pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Utah  State  Employment  Agen- 
cies on  jobs  and  apprentice  training 

Occupational  Exploration  Kit  (SRA) 

Private  Cait^er  Training  Facilities  in  Utah 
State  of  Ufcih 

Brochures  i: -om  50  exemplary  projects 

Broad  rangoo  miscellaneous  material  from  Department  of 
Vocation^;  I  Education,   Granite  School  District 
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LIST  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ART 

Pittman  Series 
Figure  Drawing 

Drawing  Faces  and  Expressions 

Anatomy 
Quick  Sketching 
Commercial  Art  Techniques 
Advertising  Graphics 
Inclined  Lettering 
Basic  Mechanical  Drawing 
Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing 
Architectural  Drawing 

Integrated  CDF  Mechanical  Drawing  Series:  Books  1-23 

Hand  Woodwork 

Leatherwork 

The  Story  of  Painting 


AUTO  MECHANICS 
Automotive  Es.-'entials 


BUSINESS 

Basic  and  Advanced  Type 
Typewriting  Office  Practice 
Secretarial  Office  Practice 
•  Office  Machines 
Shorthand  (Stenoscript) 
Distributive  Education 
Retailing 

Retail  Merchandising 
Clerical  Office  Practice 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Preparation 
Consumer  Education  Kit — Job  Corps 
Career  Development  Kit 


ENGLISH 


ERLC 


Basic  English  Skills 

English  Grammar  BRL  -  Vol.  I  &  II 

Programmed  English  -  Sullivan 

English  Can  be  Easy 

Vocational  English  ~  Book  I  &  II 
Language  Arts  -  Job  Corps 


Handwirting 
Spelling 

Basic  Language  Skills 
Vocabulary  Skills 
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Information  Finding  Skill 
Grammar  and  Usage 
Letter  Writing  Skills 


ENGLISH  (Cont*) 


Spelling  BRL  -  Books  1  thru  8 
Composition 

Modern  Composition  -  Books  4  thru  6 
Ananse  Tales 
Reading 

You  Can  Read  Better 
How  to  Become  a  Better  Reader  SRA 
How  to  Improve  Your  Reading  SRA 
Reading  for  Understanding  Kit  SRA 
Speed  Reading 
Literature 

Literature  to  Enjoy  -  7 

Readings  to  Enjoy 

Stories  to  Enjoy 
Literature  to  Remember  -  8 

Readings  to  Remember 

Stories  to  Remember 
Currents  in  Literature  -  9 

Currents  in  Drama 

Currents  in  Nonfiction 

Currents  in  Fiction 
Designs  in  Literature  -  10 

Designs  in  Nonfiction 

Designs  in  Fiction 

Designs  in  Drama 
The  American  Experience  -  11 

The  American  Experience:  Fiction 

The  American  Experience:  Nonfiction 

The  American  Experience:  Drama 
The  English  Tradition  -  12 

The  English  Tradition:  Fiction 

The  English  Tradition:  Nonfiction 

The  English  Traditions  Drama 
Voices  -  Books  1-6 
Holt  Impact  Series 
Cities 

I*ve  Got  a  Name 

At  Your  Own  Risk 

Larger  than  Life 
English  for  Today  -  Book  1  &  2 
The  Magic  World  of  Dro  Spello 
Conquests  in  Reading 
Teaching  Comprehension  Skills 
Manual  for  Writers  -  Turabian 
Testing  English  as  a  Second  Language 


HEALTH 

First  Aid  BRL 
Safety  BRL 
Nutrition  BRL 

Personal  Health  -  Hygiene  BRL 
Body  Structure  BRL 
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HEALTH  (Cont*) 


Prevention  of  Communicable  Disease  BRL 

Venereal  Disease  BRL 

Health  &  Hygiene  -  Job  Corps 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Smart  sewing 
Fashion  Your  Own 
Housing  &  Home  Management 
Introductory  Foods 


JOURNALISM 

News  in  Print 
Advertising  Graphics 

MATHEMATICS 

Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  -  Sullivan 

Addition,   Subtraction,  Multiplication  &  Division 
Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics  BRL 

Series  1;  Books  1  thru  5 

Series  II r  Books  1  thru  5 
Computation  Skills  Development  Kit  SRA 
Algebra  -  Banks,  Sobel,  and  Wash  -  Book  l  and  Book  II 
Pre-Algebra  ^ 
Trouble-Shooting^ 
Consumer  Mathematics  Series  BRL 

Vocational  Opportunities  and  Life  Earnings 

The  Paycheck 

The  Household  Budget 

The  Wise  Buyer 

Income  Tax 

Insurance  * 

Investments 

SCIENCE 

Pathways  in  Science 

Physics  1,  2,  3 

Chemistry  1,  2,  3 

Biology  1,  2,  3 

Earth  Science  1,  2,  3 
Principles  of  Modern  biology  BRL 

lo     Cells:  Structure  and  Function 

2i     Cells:  Structure  and  Function 

3 •    Organ  i  sms :  Upkeep 

4.    Organisms:  Upkeep^  ' 
5 »    Organisms : -  Integration 

6e»    Organisms:    Reproduction,  Development  &  Genetics 

7.  Organisms:  Structural  and  Function  Diversity 

8.  Populations:  Genetics  &  Ecology 

9#    Populations:  Bio-Geographic  and  Evolutional 
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SCIENCE  (Cont.) 


General  Spience  -  Macmillan 

1.,  Motion 

2o  Forpe 

3  o  Energy  and  Work 

4c  Simple  Machines 

5o  i 
6  o 

7.  Light 

8o 

9. 

lOo 

11*  Earth 
Applied  Logic  BRL 

Astronomy:  -  , 

The  Night  Sky 

The  Solar  System 
Principles  of  Chemistry  BRL 

Volumes  1  thru  8 
Chemistry  Made  Simple 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  American  Government  -  Vols,  I,  II  BRL 
Exploring  American  History 
Our  Nation's  History  -  Follett 
American  Economics  System  BRL 

1.    Free  Enterprise  System 

2c    Gross  National  Product 

3e    Problems  of  Economic  Stability  and  Growth 
4i»    Federal  Reserve  System  and  Its  Effect  on 
Money  and  Banking 

5.  Taxes  and  Government  Spending 

6.  International  Trade 

7.  Capitalism,  Communism  and  Socialism 

J  Geography  of  the  United  States  -  East,  Central  &  West 

Study  Lessons  in  Map  Reading 
Citizenship  in  Action 
World  History  -  Follett 
World  Studies  Inquiry  Series 

Latin  America 

Asia 

Africa 
Middle  Eastern  Culture 

Islam 

The  Arabs  in  History 
The  Negro  Revolution 
The  Shaping  of  Western  Society 
Modern  Sociology 
Psychology 

Engle 

Statistics 
Human  Behavior 
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MINORITY  ACCOUNTING 
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EAST  VALLEY  COMPLEX 

Chan  Brewer 
262-6511 


Canyon  Rim 
3005  South  2900  East 
Pam  V.  hitecotton 


EAVC 


Oakridge 

4325  South  Jupiter  Drive 

ixoger  Castleton  EAVC 


Cottonwood  Library 
5205  South  Holladay  Blvd. 

Corinne  Covington  EAVC 


Rosecrest 

2420  Fisher  Lane 
Jeff  Hartle 
Kevin  Chilton 


EAVC 
CAVC 


Crestview 

2100  East  Lincoln  Lane 

ravid  Austin  CAVC 


Eastwood 

3305  South  V  asatch  Blvd. 

Mark  Peterson  CAVC 
Gary  Cannegeiter  EAVC 


Fortuna 

4630  Fortuna  V'ay 

David  Y  right  CAVC 


Holladay 

4580  South  2300  East 

Kim  Bantock  EAVC 

Jim  Lethenstrom  EAVC 

Robert  McCafferty  EAVC 

IViike  McGuiere  EAVC 


V  illiam  Penn 

1670  Siggard  Drive 

Tom  Schriver  CA^VC 

Tunie  Johns  EAVC 

Pari  Thomas  CAVC 


Churchill  Jr. 

3450  Oakview  Drive 

Frank  Lewis  CAVC 


Olympus  Jr. 

2217  East  4800  South 

Terry  Rothwell  CAVC 


I 


Howard  R.  Driggs  (Library) 

4340  South  2700  East 

Pam  Earnett  EAVC  52 

Barbara  Lambert  CAVC 
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CENTRAL  VALLEY  COMPLEX 


Julie  Peterson 
262-6741 


Blaine 

41  East  3300  SouUi 

Taren  Lynch  EAVC 
Debbie  F afford  CAVC 


Lincoln 

501  East  3900  South 

Kuss  Benton  EAVC 
Karen  Y  eber  CAVC 
David  King   .  CAVC 


Oakwood 

5815  South  Highland  Drive 

■  David  Spencer  CAVC 


Hedwood 

2650  South  iiedwood  Road 

Brian  Reed  EAVC 


Vista 

4925  South  2200  West 

DyAnna  Butte rworth  EAVC 
Jana  Wey  EAVC 
Karen  Clark  CAVC 


Central  Jr. 

3031  South  Second  East 

George  Morris  CAVC 


ERIC 
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V^ES TERN  VALLEY  COMPLEX 


Carmen  Snyder 
298-1315 


Academy  Park 

Monroe 

4580  West  Point  Drive 

4004  West  3500  South 

Kearns 

Vfikp  Barnes 

WAVC 

I^aiirie  ^Wlsnn 

vA  A  A  W«       I  7  A  A  0  \J  A  A 

WAVC 

To  Tjvnn  Giles 

^            ^  \J            y  AAAA     N_4  A  A  O 

WAVC 

John  Cls.yton 

WAVC 

V.  ade  Riley 

V'AVC 

Bonnie  Bee  son 

WAVC 

Don  Lammert 

WAVC 

Arcadia 

Terrv  Liainniert 

WAVC 

3461  V  est  4850  South 

Chervl  Newton 

EAVC 

Dave  Kendall 

EAVC 

Granerer 

2450  West  3850  South 

Orrie  Cline 

WAVC 

Robert  Frost 

344  V'est  3400  South 

Jody  Sarnett 

WAVC 

Scott  McCune 

EAVC 

Hillsdale 

Steve  V/ink 

EAVC 

.   3275  West  3200  South 

Russ  Thornblad 

CAVC 

Rhonda  Drain 

WAVC 

Janice  V  illiams 

WAVC 

Jeff  Peck 

^  ^^AA  A 

WAVC 

T'oin  Ravtpr 

WAVC 

South  Kearns 

4430  V;  est  5570  South 

Ka thy  Riddle 

CAVC 

Pam  Carlson 

CAVC 

Whittle  r 

Linda  Slack 

WAVC 

5975  West  3500  South 

Roland  JoUey 

•  WAVC 

Tony  Witt 

WAVC 

Oquirrh  Hills 

David  Gourley 

^241  South  4280  V  est 

4905  South  4300  West 

Darrell  Adderley 

WAVC 

'  -    5hane  Simmons 

WAVC 

Pioneer 

3860  South  3380  West 

Joe  Ortega  WAVC 
Shane  Rhonda s  WAVC 
Hermie  Romero  WAVC 


Farnsworth 
4225  West  3751  South 
Bill  Reiber 


WAVC 
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AGENDA 

FOR  EVALUATION  OF  DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAI-I 
A3^TD  CAREER  DEVELOP^ffiMT  PROGRAl-1 


Monday,  April  lOth 


9:10 


Meet  visitors  at  airport 
Flight  671  V.'e stern 


10:00-10:1+5    Brief  ipfi 


Room  19 

Granite  District  Office 
3U0  East  35^4  5  South 


Dr.  Jones 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


11:00-11:30    Brocklpank  Jr.  High  DSOP 


Room  26 

2935  South  8560  West 
Carol  Jaglinski 


Federal  J  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


11 : U5-I2 : 20    Kearns  Jr>  High  DSOP 


Room  113 

kOkO  West  5305  South 
IvJargaret  Copley 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


12:30-1:30  Luncheon 


Ming  Restaurant 
2055  West  3500  South 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs. 
J  aglinski , 
Copley,  and 
Nicol, 

Riley  OU^eil, 
Holt 


1  i-V5-r2 : 30       Central  Jr.  High  DSOP 


Room  12B 

3031  South  2nd  East 
David  Nicol 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


2:i^5-3:30       Redwood  Elementary  DSOP 


2650  South  Redvood  Rd, 
Riley  O'Neil 
Principal 


Federal.  5  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


3:U5-^:U5       Summary  and  Evaluation 

DSOP  Junior  Hi^  and  Elementary 


Room  19 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


■Page  2 


1 


8:10 


Tuesday >  April  11th 
Meet  visitors  at  Hotel  Utah 


District  Office 
Staff 


8:30-9:15       WAVC  -  DSOP/Career  Development 
3572' West  3500  South 

Keith  Gubler 
Carmen  Snyder 
David  Thompson 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


9: 35-10:  if 5     EAVC  and  CAVC  DSOP/Career  Development 
Chan  Brewer      Julie  Peterson 
Becky  Clark       Gaay  Stutz 
.  Tim  Collins 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


11:00-12:15    Visit  to  student  aid  in  school      WAVC- -Doug  Mendenhall- -Tackling 

Visit  to  student  aid  in  printing  EAVC --Wayne  Smith- -Blaine 

Jackling--3760  South  4610  West--Teacher-Mr.  Dennison 

Blaine- -41  East  33rd  South- -Teacher- Charlotte  Pack 
12:30-1:30     Luncheon  MLnoa  Restaurant  Federal,  State 

llUO  East  3900  South  and  District 

Office  Staffs. 

Staffs  from 

WAVC,  CAVC, 

and  EAVC. 


I:lt5-2:15       Visit  to  student  aid  in  school 

CAVC--Mark  Hardman.-Printing  -  District  Office 
Works  with  Paul  Christianson 


Federal,  State 
and  District 
Office  Staffs 


2:30-3:30       Summary  and  evaluation        Room  19 

DSOP/Career  Development  -  High  School 

5*'.30  Evening  Session 


Federal  & 

Federal  k 
Local  Personnel 


Wednesday^  April  12th 

9:10  ySeet  visitors  at  Hotel  Utah  District  Office 

Staff 

'9:30-^11:00  .   Pinal  'Vrap-up"  Federal,  State 

Recommendations  and  foiTnat  ^  and  District 

for  1972-73  Office  Staffs  . 

Room  19 
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APPENblX  B  voLunEir 


PBOPOSED  PSiCHOMETRIC  ASSESSMENT  PEOCEDURES  AND  EVALUATION  FOR  THE  CAREER 
mVBLOPMENT  ASP  DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATION  PROGRAMS 


PARADIGM  FOR  TBE  1972-197S  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


.  .  •  con^endiien  and  schedule  of 
current  and  vecormended  teating 
and  evaluation  procedures  to  be 
used  in  the  Career  Development 
and  Diversified  Satellite  Occu^ 
patione  Program  for  the  1972- 
1973  academic  year. 


May  Sj  1972 


Prepared  by: 

Philip  E.  Rusk 
Psychologist 
Division  of  Psychometry 
and  Scitool  Psychology 


Rilda  B.  Jones,  Ed.D. 
Director 

Pupil  Services  and 
Special  Education 


Janice  C.  Romney 
Coordinator 


Career  Development  and 
Diversified  Satettite 
Occupations  Program 
Granite  School  District 


112 


Proposed  Psyohometrio  Assessment  Procedures 
and  Evaluation  for  the  Career  Development 
and  Diversified  Satellite  Occupation  Programs 


Initial  Design  for  the  1972-1973  Academic  Year 


5  May  1972 
Division  of  School  Psychometry 

and  School  Psychology 
Department  of  Pupil  Services 
Granite  School  District 


113 


GRMITE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Adminis tration: 


Superintendent  of  Schools 

Dr. 

T.  H.  Bell 

G&n&Ta.Z  Devutu  Suverintend&nt 

Dr. 

William  L. 

Hutchinson 

Deputy  Superintendent 

Dr. 

Orvil  C.  England 

Deputy  Superintendent 

Dr. 

Charles  P. 

Lloyd 

Deputy  Superintendent 

Dr. 

Ted  T.  Peterson 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Dr. 

John  Heed 

Call 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Dr. 

Ralf  C.  Riches 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Dr. 

Willis  D. 

Wynn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUPIL  SERVICES 
Career  Development  and  Diversified  Satellite  Occupation  Programs 


Director  of  Pupil  Services 

Coordinator  of  Counseling 
and  CDP/OSOP 

District  Counselor 

District  Counselor 

District  Counselor 

Psychologist  for  Pupil 
Services  and  CDP/DSOP 


Dr.  Hilda  B.  Jones 
Mrs.  Janice  C.  Rormey 

E.  Robert  Pattillo 
W.  Vem  Fessler 
Mrs.  Joan  B.  Neilson 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Rusk 
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PROPOSED  PSyCHOmTIilC  ASSESSmiT  PROCEDURES  AiW  rJVALUATIOU  FOR  THE  CAREER 
DEVELOPimW  Aim  DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIOi}  PROGRMIS 

1  PARADIGM  FOR  THE  1972-2973  ACADEIIIC  IEhR 

Philip  E.  Rusk 

In  compliance  with  Federal  and  District  level  directives  that  a  less  demand-- 
ing  testing  and  evaluation  schedule  be  inaugiirated  for  the  forthcoming  scholastic 
year  (1972'-19?Z) y  it  is  here  proposed  that  tne  testing  and  evaluation  schedule 
used  during  the  1971^1972  scholastic  year^  as  designed  by  the  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Division  of  Research  and  Innovation^  be  modi^fied  and  rf>^designed. 

The  following  outline  of  assessment  procedures  includes  only  standardized 
psychometric  evaluation  techniques  and  instruments.    Optimal  analyses  of  test 
data^  including  comparisons  of  .students'  test-evaluation  scores  to  national  nor- 
mative dataj  may  therefore  be  accomplished  and  subsequent  reporting  of  the 
statistical  significance  of  all  protocols  '  results  made  available  to  the  teachers ^ 
administrators^  and  students  of  the  CVP/DSOP.    It  is  regarded  as  crucial  that  all 
test  and  evaluation  scores /results  be  reported  in  a  manner  that  is  meaningful  and 
pragmatic  .  .  .  the  paramount  considerations  to  an  effective  testing  program. 
This  "feedback  '  principle  (to  teachers^'  administrators:,  and  students ) j  requires 
that  there  will  be  provisions  for  the  statistical  analyses  and  handling  of  all 
testing  and  evaluation  data  established  by  the  Granite  School  District  adminis-- 
tvative  CDP/DSOP  staff. 

SECONDABY  EVALUATION: 

J.    Academic  Achievement 

Tne  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test^  196 'S  Edition:    This  is  an  individually  ad- 
ministered evaluation  primarily  for  use  in  indicating  level  of  skill  develop- 
ment in  oral  reading^  spelling^  and  arithmetic  computation.    The  testing 
range  is  individually  adjusted  to  the  achievement  level  (kindergarten  through 
college).    The  WHAT  has  been  extremely  useful  in  remedial  and  vocalfional 
studies  of  children  and  adults.    A  promising  feature  of  this  instrument  is 
its  possibilities  for  the  diagnosis  (via  clinical  analyses  only)  of  person- 
ality maladjustments  and  deviation  through  the  avenues  of  uneven  scholastic 
achievement  scores.    Patterns  of  achievement  oj^e  hypothesized  td  be  indicative 
of  certain  broad  types  of  affectual  disturbance. 

Time  Required  for rAdministration:    20  to  40  minutes  (some  subtests  are 

timed) 

Time  Required  for  Scoring:    20  to  20  minutes  (approximate) 

EVALUATION:    For  determining  significant  differences  in  svbtest  scores  of  the 
above-mentioned  instrument  bet(oeen  the  administrations  of  the  battery  (initi-- 
ally  after  the  student  enters  the  program  and  subsequently  after  the  student 
completes  a  given  period  of  the  treatment  progratr  .  .  .  ^•S'-.j  one  semester) . 
Statistical  analyses  of  collected  data  will  be  integral  to  evaluation  and 
resulting  statistical  3ummaxn.es  m^de  available  to  CDP/DSOP  staff. 
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II.  Attitude  o£  Students  TotdoM  Eduoationallif  Oviented  Areas  of  Behavior  .  .  . 
The  Identification  of  the  Fotentval  Dropout 

The  Demod  D  Scale  attempts  to  identify  and  measure  attitudes  which  may  be  the 
precursors  of  behavior  indicative  of  dropping  from  school.    Responses  made  by 
students  On  this  attitude  scale  would  appear  to  be  very  revealing  of  attitudesj 
feelingSj,  behavior^  values^  and  standardSj  ''even  one  response  on  the  DDS  c^cn 
provide  significant  information  to  the  counselor:,  teacher^  therapist,  adrrLnis- 
tratOT,  and  researcher. " 

The  five  Demos_     scores  obtained  through  its  use  are: 

A.  DPS  Total  Score:    This  score  is  the  most  important  of  the  datum.    On  basis 
of  clinical  experiences  with  the  DDS^.  the  examiner  can  interpret  these 
scores  in  terms  of  probabilities  .  .  .  chances  of  scores  ide^itifying 
potential  dropouts. 

B.  Basic        Area  Score:    deals  with  attitudes  toward  teachers,  counselors , 
o^dminis  trators . 

C.  Basic  *'E'^  Area  Score:    deals  with  attitudes  toward  education,  training ^ 
college. 


D.  Be        ''p''  Area  Score:    deals  with  attitudes  toward  peers  and  parents. 

E.  Basic  '^S"  Area  Score:    deals  with  attitudes  toward  school  behavior. 

The  Demos  £  Scale  'provides  an  objective  method  for  obtaining  expressions 
of  attitudes  related  to  dropping  out  of  school  .  .  .  the  DDS  is  of  special 
help  in  working  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  '  Furthermore:, 
this  scale  attempts  to  identify  those  stidents  with  strongly  negative 
attitudes  toward  teachers  and  school,  so  preventive  or  corrective  work  can 
take  place  while  students  still  are  in  school  .  .  .  and,  it  can  provide  data 
about  students  to  facilitate  the  counseling  or  psychotherapy  of  problem  ^ 
pupils.    In  addition:^  this  instrument  helps  in  the  establishment  of  structure' 
and  special  school  programs  for  identifying  and  working  with  potential  drop- 
outs so  schools  can  be  of  help  in  reducing  dropouts. 

Time  Required  for  Administration:    15  to  40  minutes.  ' 
Time  Required  for  Scoring:    10  to  20  minutes. 

EVALUATION : Pnr  determining  significant  differences  in  baste  u^ea  scores j  as 
well  as  the  DDS_  Total  Score^  between  the  administrations  of  this  attitude 
scale  (initially  after  the  student  enters  the  program  and  subsequently  after 
the  student  oomptetes  a  given  period  of  the  treatment  prog'^'om  .  •  .  e.g.,,  one 
semester) ,    Statistical  analyses  of  collected  uita  will  be  integral  to  this 
e^jaluation  and  the  resulting  statistical  summaries  made  available  to  CDP/dSOP 
staff  as  soon  after  administraticn  and  scoring  as  possible. 

III.    Attitudes  Toward  Speoific/ Specialized  Programs  and  Vocations 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  studentv^  attitudes  toward  this  specific  program 
(DSOP'-CDP)^  as  well  as  other  specialised  programs  (institutions) ^  The  Purdue 
Master  Attitudes  Scales:    ''A  Scale  For  Measuring  Attitude  Toward  Any 
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Institution^,"  it  recanmendad.    And^  to  measure  students'  attitudes  toward 
specific  vocations  The  Purdue  Mas ter  Attitudes  Scales:  '^A  Scale  For  Measuring 
Attitudes  TaiDard  Any  Vocation*'  is  proposed  for  vse  in  the  CDP/DSOP  programs. 

The  purpose  of  The  Purdue  Mas ter  Attitudes  Scales  is  to  give  standardized 
measures  of  attitudes  tcward  attitude  objects  as  indicated  in  the  titles  of 
the  various  scales.    For  examplej  the  "Scale  To  Measure  Attitude  Toward  Any 
Occupation  enables  measurincf  the  attitudes  toward  any  and  all  vocations.  Each 
of  these  scales  is  available  in  two  equivalent  formSj   'A*'  and   S".  The 
scaling  procedure  for  each  of  the  scales  is  the  psychophysical  principle  that 
equally  often  observed  differences  are  equals  often  referred  to  as  the  Thur- 
stone  attitude  scaling  technique.     "Thurstone  conceived  this  psychophysical 
principle  as  applicable  to  the  scaling  of  attitude  statements  relevant  to 
specific  attitudes.'^ 

The  unique  advantage  of  these  scales  is  that  a  sirigle  scale  can  validly 
measure  attitude  toward  any  one  of  a  large  nurrber  of  specific  attitudes  with 
a  knowny  adequate  degree  of  reliability .    Since  the  experimental  work  required 
in  the  construction  of  a  single  scale  requires  perhaps  approximately  200  hours ^ 
this  makes  readily  apparent  the  tremendous  practical  advantage  of  these  scales 
over  those  designed  for  specific  attitude  objects. 

Administration  Time:    per  scale  .  .  .  5  to  10  minutes 

Scoring  Time:    per  scale  n  *  *  5  to  10  minutes 

Personality  Assessment^  Evaluation  of  Anxiety  Levels  and  Compensatory 
Development  in  Self-Concept 

The  IPAT  Anxiety  ''Self- Analysis'^  Scale  measures  general  anxiety  through  a 
self'-report  multiple  choice  procedure:,  here  the  assessment  of  anxiety  level 
is  purported  by  the  authors  of  the  evaluation  to  be  accessabte  to  psycho- 
metric evaluation  as  distinct  from  genexxcl  neurosis  or  psychosis.    This  test 
was  planned  for  use  as  a  brief  verbal^,  clinical  \questionnaire  clerically 
r.cordble.     "The  total  score  is  susceptible  for  analysis  to  give  indications 
of  the  origins  of  anxiety  .  .  *  thus^  it  is  valuable  in  both  diagnosis  and 
prognoses  where  it  can  be  re-adninistered  to  plot  changes  during  the  course 
of  therapy  or  treatment. The  single  anxiety  score  can  be  analyzed  along  two 
parameters:    overt-manifest  and  covert-indirect  anxiety*    There  is  also  a 
breakdown  of  the  total  anxiety  score  into  components  or  etiological  variables 
of  anxiety;  these  are: 

A.  Anxiety  generated  by  lack  of  self-sentiment  development. 

B.  Anxiety  generated  by  lack  of  ego  strength  and  complicating  defenses^ 

C.  Anxiety  generated,  by  suspiciousness  and  protensive  types  of 
insecurity. 

D.  Anxiety  generated  by  guilt  proneness  and  abasement  presses. 
S.    Anxiety  generated  by  ergic  tension^  id  pressures. 

Compensatory  developments  in  self -sentiment  and  ego  strength  can  be  noted  as 
negative  functions  of  increased  anxiety.    The  efficacy  of  these  particular 
programs  (CDP/DSOP)  in  lessening  anxiety  and  promoting  a  more  py^gressive  (md 
compensatory  ego  defense  system  and  personality  can  be  assessed  through  this 
type  of  procedure. 
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Time  Required  for  Administration:    approximately  20  to  30  minutes 

Individually  administered  and  clinically  scored. 

EVALUATION:    With  reference  to  the  above  two  classifications  of  the  CDP/DSOP 
Evaluation  Procedure  (HI  and  IV) ^  for  determining  significant  differences  in 
test  protocol  scores  and  scale  scores^  betioeen  the  administrations  of  both 
The  Purdue  Master  Attitudes  Scales  and  the  IPAT  Arjxiety  Scale  (initially  after 
the  student  enters  the  program  and  subsequently  after  the  student  completes  a 
given  period  of  the  treatment  program  .  .  .  e.g.^  one  semester).  Statistical 
analyses  of  the  collected  data  will  he  integral  to  these  two  evaluation  pro- 
cedures  and  the  resulting  statistical  summaries  made  available  to  CDP/DSOP 
staff  as  soon  after  administration  as  possible. 

V*    Intellectual  and  Cultural  Kncwledcie  Competencies 

A  unique  approach  in  psychometric  assessment  of  intellectual  functioning  is 
The  Fundamental  Achievement  Series^  these  tb'<>  new  tests  FAS-^^'Verbal"  and  FAS-- 
''Nwnerical'^j  cover  the  ability  range  from  bcu^ic  literacy  to  somewhat  above  the 
eighth  grade  level.    The  content  tape  the  knowledge  and  competencies  that  a 
job  applicant  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  acquired  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  daily  living  and  that  will  be  relevant  for  actual  job  performance. 
Questions  are  based  on  experiences  assumed  to  be  familiar  to  both  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  advantaged.    Two  forms:    -'^4'^  and  ""B"  are  published.  Tape-- 
recorded  administration  insures  accurate  timing  and  identical  presentation  to 
all  students^  it  is  designed  to  equalize  opportunities  for  those  examinees  who 
may  lack  mastery  of  reading  skills . 

Porcentile  norms  for  both  white  and  black  students  in  northern  and  southern 
schools^  applicants  and  employees  in  a  southern  plants  are  available. 

Time  Required  for  Administration:    30  minutes 

EECOtiMEWED  TESTING  SCHEDULE^ 

All  evaluation  procedures  and  protocols j  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels^ 
are  to  be  administered  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  the 
CDP/DSOP  (1972)  treatment  program  by  the  teachers  of  the  respective  centers 
and  schools. 

Second  administration:,  if  so  directed  by  administration j  can  be  acocmplished 
at  the  close  of  the  First  Semester  (19? Z). 

Final  or  Third  administration  of  all  protocols  can  be  accomplished  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  (end  of  Second  Semester  .  .  .  19? 3) . 

In  no  case  should  any  of  the  above  instruments  be  administered  more  than  three 
times  during  the  scholastic  year  to  the  same  sti^dentSj  the  optimal  number  of 
evaluations  for  all  the  above'-described  testing  and  assessment  procedures  is 
two. 
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The  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale,    Self- Analysis  Form:,  '  will  be  scored  completely  by 
the  psychological  division  of  the  Granite  School  District  (P.E.  Rusk)  becaiise 
of  its  classification  as  a  Level  "C"  protocol  (APA  Coda  of  Clinical  Assess- 
ment Standards).    All  other  tests  and  procedures  are  to  be  scored  completely 
by  teachers  of  the  various  CDF  Centers  and  DSOP  Schools^  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Counselor  and  Psychologists 

EVALUATION  SCHEDULE: 

The  statistical  analyses  and  computations  necessary  for  determining  signifi- 
cance^ of  differences  between  'Tirst"  and  "Final"  tesHngs  will  be  accomplished 
by  District  personnel  (to  be  stipulated  by  Director  of  programs). 

RECOMMEWED  PSYaiOMETRIC  EVALUATION  PROCEDUEES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CDF /DSOP  PROGRAM 

In  contrast  to  previous  years  assessment  of  CDP/DSOP  programs^  where  evaluation 
and  testing  was  designed  for  use  at  the  secondary  level  (grades  7  through  12) the 
1972-'19?3  academio  year  will  incorporate  an  additional  CDP/DSOP  classroom  unit  at 
the  elementary  grade  level  (grade  6). 

The  addition  of  this  elementary  unit  to  the  general  progra^i  requires  suppler- 
mental  testing  and  evaluation  procedures  in  addition  to  the  present  repertoire  of 
instruments*    Except  for  The  iHde  Range  Achievement  Test^  all  other  previously 
mentioned  instruments  have  been  standardized  for  use  only  from  grades  seven  and 
above ^  furthermore the  reading  difficulty  levels  (determined  through  applications 
of  various  reading  difficulty  level  formula  *  .  .  e.g*,^  Stelfre  Index)  preclude 
the  use  of  any  of  these  instruments  being  used  at  the  elementary  level  (except  for 
the  WRAT). 

With  these  factors  in  consideration  the  following  assessment  procedures  are 
proposed: 

I.  Academic  Achievement 

The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test,.  1966  Edition:    Cf.^  previous  commentary  in 
this  compendium  for  description. 

II.  tdulti-- factor  Personality  Self-Report  Inventory 

The  IPAT  Children ^s  Personality  Questionnaire  (CPQ)  yields  a  general  assess- 
ment of  personality  development  by  measuring  fourteen  distinct  dimensions  or 
traits  of  personality  which  have  been  found  '^hy  psychologists  to  approach  the 
total  personality  ,  .  .  By  working  with  these  fourteen  scores  individually 
and  in  combination^  the  psychologists  can  obtain  predictions  of  school  achieve-^ 
ment^  especially  imderachievement^  the  tendency  toward  delinquency^  the  like- 
lihood of  leadership  potential;,  the  possible  need  for  clinical  help^  and 
avoiding  excessive  emotional  disturbance^  etc.  ..."    The  latest  edition  of 
the  CPQ  offers  a  continuous  measurement  of  certain  personality  traits  from 
ages  8  to  12  years  and  yields  fourteen  independent  factors  via  factorial 
analysis*    It  is  claimed  by  the  authors  of  this  test  that    even  children 
enrolled  in  grade  three  are  usually  dble^  with  a  little  help^.  to  handle  the 
separate  answer  sheet The  test  is  administered  without  a  time  limit:,  but 
for  younger  children^  two  sessions  should  be  used  for  Form  "A'^  with  part  '^A-^l'- 
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given  at  one  time  and  part  given  at  another  time.    The  fourteen  scores 

obtained  from  testing  include  the  following: 

1.  reserved  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  outgoing 

2.  less  intelligent  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  wpre  intelligent 

S«  affected  by  feelings  •  .  ,  versus  •  .  *  emotionally  stable 

4.  phlegmatic  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  excitable 

5*  obedient  •  .  .  versus  .  .  .  assertive 

6.  sober  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  happy-go-lucky 

7.  disregards  rules  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  conscientious 
fl.  shy  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  adventuresome 

9.  tough'-minded  .  \  .  versus  •  .  .  tender-minded 

10.  vigorous  .  .  .  versus  •  .  .  doubting 

11.  forthright  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  shrewd 

12.  self'-assured  .  .  .  versus  .  •  .  apprehensive 
IS.  casual  ,  .  .  versus  .  .  •  controlled 

14.    relaxed  .  .  .  versus  .  .  .  tense 

Cattell^  et  aly  employs  a  "Universal  Index''  system  in  which  these  traits 
derived  through  factor  analysis  are  designated  by  an  alphabetical  code 
(symbol)^  and  in  some  cases ^  a  number.    Besides  the  trait  descriptions 
listed  in  the  above  14  categories^  each  factor  further  delineates  and 
operationally  defines  what  the  separate  factor  encompasses. 

Time  Required  for  Administration:    40  to  50  minutes 

EVALUATION:    For  determining  significant  differences  in  factor  scores  of  the 
above-^mentioned  instruments  between  the  administrations  of  the  entire  inven- 
tory (initially  after  the  student  enters  the  program  and  subsequently  after 
the  student  completes  a  given  period  of  the  treatment  program  .  -  •  e.g.;,  one 
semester).    Statistical  analyses  of  collected  data  will  be  integral  to  evalu-- 
ation  and  resulting  statistical  summaries  made  available  to  CDP/DSOP  staff. 

SCORING  AND  CLINICAL  ANALYSIS:    As  in  the  ease  of  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Sc:ile,  the 
IPAT  CPQ  will  be  scored  completely  by  the  psychological  division  of  the 
Granite  District  (P.E.  Rusk)^  because  of  its  classification  as  a  Level  'C'^ 
protocol  (APA  Code  oy  Clinical  Assessment  Standards).    All  other  functions  of 
test  administration  and  proctoring  will  also  be  supervised  by  qualified  Dis- 
trict personnel:    administrator  of  the  test  protocols  will  remain  with  the 
instructor  to  insure  optimal  group  testing  rapport.    Upon  request  of  the  class 
instructor^  further  intensive  clinical  analyses  of  completed  protocols  can  be 
performed  by  the  program  psychologist. 

INTENSIVE  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHODIAGNOSIS  PROVISION 

As  in  previous  years  of  the  CDP/DSOP  programs j  individual  psychodiagnostic 
assessment  in  conjunction  with  interventive  therapy  (in  limited  cases)  will 
be  made  available  to  all  CDP/DSOP  centers  and  classroom  units  for  those  stu- 
dents in  need  of  emergency  psychological  attention.    Acute  episodic  decompen- 
sative  behavior  (e.g.^  transient  situational  adolescent- child  maladjustment^ 
transient  acute  maladaptive  behavior  and  situational  maladjustment^  acute 
interruptive  anxiety  and  depressive  episodes:,  phobic  psychoneurotic  reactions ^ 
etc*)*    Such  psychologioal  services  availability  shall  be  dependent  upon 
alloted  time  to  the  program's  counselor  and  psychologist  as  directed  by 
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pistriot  administration  and  the  program  director .    The  fotlcfbying  instn/:nents j 
in  combination  or  in  serial  use^  are  included  in  individual  psyohologioal 
workr'icps : 

The  Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  Scale 

The  Wechs ler  Intelligence  Scale  For  Children 

The  Wechs  ler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale 

The  Leiter  Internatl<  nal  Performanoe  Scale 

The  Bender  Vistial-Movor  GeBtalt  Test 

The  Graham^ Kendall  MSr^rtj-Foi^-Designs  Examination 

The  Hooper  Visual  Organization  Test 

TJie  Graxfson  Perceptualization  Test 

The  Machover  Drau)'^A'-Person  Procedure 

The  Thematic  Apperception  Test 

The  Childx*en[s  Apperception  Test 

The  Szondi  Exmtnation 

The  Kdkn  Symbol  Arrangement  Test 

The  Rosensioeig  P-F  Studies 

The  Pedbody  Achievement  Test 

The  Rotter  and  Rhode  Sentence  Completion  Technique 

The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personalitu  Inventory 

The  California  Personality  Inventory 

The  Bdiiards  Personal  Preference  Test 

The  IPAT  I£  P^Z  Examination  and  IPAT  HSPQ 

The  Go  Ids  tein^Scheer  Examination 

The  Sloftsen  Drawing  Coordination  Test 

The  Strong  Vocation  Interest  Survey 

Word  Association  (Jung^  Kent^  Rosanoff  lists) 

The  Jesness  Inventory 

Other  clinical  instruments  and/or  techniques  are  available  and  can  he 
employed  when  appropriate. 

Case  conferences  subsequent  to  individual  examination  are  usually . accomplished 
in  each  case  accepted  for  psychological  work'-up^  and  are  arranged  between 
Various  interested  parties  (e.g.:,  parents j  counselorss  teachers).    An  indi-- 
vidual  interpretive  session  is  included  in  each  case  study  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  examination. 
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BIPOTUESES  USED  AS  PSYCHOmTBIC  BASES  IN  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  MD  DIVERSIFIED  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  7^72-2973 


The  following  hypotheses  are  offered  concerning  the  directionality  of 
those  parameter's  intrinsic  to  psychometric  evaluation  and  assessment  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  in  the  forthcoming  1972-1972  academic  year: 

I.    In  order  to  determine  a  level  of  skill  development  and  acadenric 
proficiency:,  especially  in  areas  of  reading^  spelling^;  and 
aritlvnetic  coinputaiiion^  The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test_  1965 
Edition^  has  been  selected  to  test  the  follobying  hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS :    As  a  result  of  modified  and  corrective  approaches 
in  reading^,  spelling^  and  arithmetic-nwnerical  computation 
skills:,  it  Tiny  be  exr>ected  that  CDP/DSOP  student  will  obtain 
a  statistically  significant  increase  and  improvement  in  grade 
level  scores  on  The  Wide  Ra:^ige  Achievement  Test  after  appli- 
cation of  the  afor*ementioned  curriculum  and  treatment  program. 

II.    In  the  attempt  to  ideyitify  and  measure  attitudes  of  students  who 
have  dropped  from  formal  public  schooling  in  the  Gra:fvite  School 
District^.  The  Demos  Dj Scale  is  recommnded  to  test  the  following 
hypothesis : 

HYPOTHESIS:    Subsequent  to  the  application  of  modified  and 
corrective  curriculum  and  treatment  program  for  CDP/DSOP^ 
it  may  be  expected  that  students  will  obtain  statistically 
significant  decreases  in  all  five  Demos  D^  Scale  subscale 
scores^,  including  the  DPS  "Total  '  Score. 

III^  P^due  Master  Attitude  Scales,  (subseales  •^A  Scale  For  Measur-- 

ing  Attitude  Toward  Any  Institutton"  and  "4  Scale  For  Measuring 
Attitudes  Toward  Any  Vocation*^) has  been  proposed  for  use  in  the 
Career  Development  and  Diversified  Satellite  Occupation  Programs 
for  the  1972-'19?Z  scholastic  year^  the  folloioing  hypothesis  can 
be  made  relative  to  anticipated  changes  in  student  scores  sub- 
sequent to  the  application  of  the  treatment  plan  inherent  in 
curriculum  design: 

HYPOTHESIS:    Resulting  from  the  application  of  modified  and 
corrective  approaches  in  emotional- social- scholastic  con- 
figurations  of  CDP/DSOP  programs^  it  may  be  expected  that 
Scores  obtained  from  the  achinistration  of  the  Purdue  Master 
Attitude  Spates^  ^'A  Scale  For  Measuring  Attitude  Towax'd  Any 
Institution"  and  ''A  Scale  For  pleasuring  Attitudes  Toward  Any 
Vocation^"  that  there  vrlll  be  indicated  more  fo^)orable  at- 
titudes  toward  all  variables  relative  to  the  two  scales  than 
Was  initially  obtained  in  testing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment  plan  (in  operational  terms j  scores  above  6.0  will 
be  more  frequently  observed  than  scores  below  6.0  which  are 
considered  unfavorable  .  .  .  the  indifference  point  on  all 
Scales  is  6.0). 
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Applioation  of  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  in  the  identification  and 
general  assessment  of  anxiety^  and  etiological  variables  contribu- 
ting to  it,  to  the  CDP/DSOP  programs  will  be  made  during  the  1972- 
197Z  school  year> 

HYPOTHESIS:    As  a  result  of  modified  and  corrective  approaches 
in  emotional- social  and  academic  areas^  thereby  promoting  a 
progressive  personality  development  rather  than  fixative  or 
regressive^  it  may  be  expected  that  CDP/DSOP  students  will 
obtain  lower  sten  scores  on  all  subscales  of  the  IPAT  Anxiety 
Scale  as  well  as  a  lower  general  anxiety  sten  score^,  subse- 
quent to  the  application  of  the  aforementioned  curriculum 
and  treatment  program. 

Application  of  the  fundamental  achievement  series  FAS^Verbal  and 
FAS'Numerical  to  students  in  the  CDP/DSOP  programs  for  the  1972" 
1973  academic  year  will  attempt  to  tap  the  knowledge  and  com- 
petencies that  the  student  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  have 
acquired  in  the  course  of  ordinary  daily  living  and  will  be  relevant 
to  actual  gob  performance. 

HYPOTHESIS:  As  a  result  of  modified  and  general  curricular 
approaches^  it  may  be  expected  that  CDP/DSOP  students  will 
obtain  a  statistically  significant  increase  and  improvement 
in  the  Fundamental  Achievement  Series  ''Numerical^ and  Fun- 
damental Achievement  Series  "Verbal^^'  ability  scores.  Such 
increases  will  reflect  a  lessening  of  variables  that  inter- 
fere with  optimal  behaoioral  level  functioning  and  academic 
proficiency  ^ 

The  IPAT  Children^ s  Personality  Questionnaire  (CPQ)  yielding  a 
general  assessment  personality  development  by  measurement  of 
fourteen  separate  diminsions  and  traits  of  personality  will  be 
employed  during  the  1972-1973  school  year  by  the  Diversified 
Satellite  Occupation  Program  and  Career  Development  Program. 
Part  of  these  fourteen  variables  measured  by  the  IPAT  CPQ  will 
include  six  ''Universal  Index''  factors  (second-order  factors)  that 
collectively  indicate  low  or  high  anxiety  levels.  Application 
of  the  ^'anxiety  versus  adjustments^  formula  to  the  etave  scores 
of  the  six  traits  (p^xoitc^ility^  ergic  tension^  guilt  proneness^ 
poor  self  sentiment  control^  ego  weakness^  and  threctia) ^  results 
in  a  general  level  of  anxiety  stave  score. 

HYPOTHESIS:    Resulting  from  the  modified  and  corrective  ap^ 
preaches  used  in  the  elementary  DSOP  program^  including  edu- 
cational:, social  and  emotional  variables^  tt  may  be  expected 
that  elementary  DSOP  students  will  obtain  a  statistically 
significant  decrease  in  general  anxiety  as  indicated  by  a 
weighted  pool  of  six  scores  (ex^tdbility ^  ergic  tension^  guilt 
proneness^  poor  self  sentiment  control^  ego  weakness^  and 
threctia)  with  an  average  score  of  20^  and  a  score  of  40  in- 
dicating high  anxiety^  and  a  score  of  10  indicating  low 
anxiety. 
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SYNOPSIS  QF^  RECOMMENDED  PSYCHOMETRIC  ASSESSMENT  PROCBDUHES  FOR  THE 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIVERSIFIED:  SATELLITE  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAllS 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  19?2-19?3  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


In  the  fotloHng  surmary  of  testing  and  evaluation  procedures  to  be 
used  in  the  CDP/DSOP  programs  for  the  forthcoming  soholasHc  year^  focus 
is  primarily  placed  upon  abbreviated  classification  of  instruments  and 
their  administration  time  limits.    Furthermore^  a  list  of  those  procedures 
nou)  being  used  for  evaluation  by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  (Di- 
vision of  Research  and  Innovation}  y  is  sumnarized;  these  assessment 
procedures  will  not  be  used  in  CDF/DSOP  evaluative  schedules  for  the 
coming  19? 2- 19 73  school  year. 

SECONDARY  PSYCHOMETRIC  EVALUATION: 

^'  Ihl  ^Q^gg  Achievement  Test:  1965  Edition  (WRAT) 
Measures  academic  proficiency  and  accomplishment:,  an 
individually  administered  standardized  test. 

  Administration  Time  Required:    20  to  40  minutes 

II.    Thfi  Dema  £  Scale: 

Measures  attitudes  which  way  be  the  precursors  of  behavior 
indicative  of  dropping  from  school;  a  group  administered 
standardized  self^report  rtrultiple-ohoice  inventoPy. 

•  .  •  •  .  AdnCnistration  Time  Required:    15  to  40  minutes 

III.    The  Purdue  Master  Attitudes  Scales : 

Measures  attitudes  toward  attitude  objects  as  indicated  in 
titles  of  the  various  scales: 
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A.  ''Scale  to  Measure  Attitude  Toward  Any  Occupation'^ 

B.  ''Scale  to  Measure  Attitude  Toward  Any  Institution'* 

Both  of  these  scales  are  group  administered  standardized 
self-^report  attitude  scales. 


Administration  Time  Required:    10  to  20  minutes 


IV.    Thh  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale;,    'Self-Analysis  Form*^: 

Measures  the  degree  of  anxiety j  in  general  and  in  five  etio- 
logical factors  J  operating  in  the  personality^  a  group  admin-- 
istered  standardized  forced-choice  self-report  inventory. 


Administration  Time  Required:    20  to  30  minutes 


The  Fundamental  Achievement  Series : 

Measures  intellectual  and  knotxttedge  competencies  in  a  unique 
psychometric  numerical  and  verbal  pragmatic  approach  at:d  based 
on  experiences  assumed  to  be  familiar  to  both  the  disadvantaged 
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and  advantaged  personality s  a  group  administered  standardized 
instrument. 


  Administration  Time  Required:    30  minutes 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOMETRIC  EVALUATION: 

J".    The^  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test^  1965  Edition  (WRAT) 

Measures  academic  proficiency  and  accomplishments  an  indivi- 
dually administered  standardized  test. 

  Administration  Time  Required:    20  to  40  minutes 

The  IPAT  Children  ^s  Personality  Questionnaire y  (CPQ) 
Measures  fourteen  distinct  dimensions  or  traits  of  person-- 
ality  yielding  a  general  assessment  of  personality  develop- 
ment^ a  group  administered  standardized  self-report  multiple-- 
choice  personality  inventory  for  children. 

  Administration  Time  Required:    40  to  SO  minutes 


CURRENT  (1971-1972)  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION  PR0GRAt4  TO  fi£  DISCONTINUED 

I.    The  Kuder  E^  Interest  Inventory;  standardized  group  inventory. 
  Administration  Time  Required:    45  to  55  minutes 

II.    The  Gates ^MacGini tie  Reading  Test;  standardized  group  test. 
 Administration  Time  Required:    45  minutes 

III.    Student  Data  Form^  non^ standardized  data  form 

 Not  a  psychometric  procedure^,  no  time  requirement 

IV.    Student  Behavior  Rating  Form:    non^ standardized  rating  scale 
 Administration  Time  Required:    45  to  55  minutes 

V.    Teacher  Questionnaire^  non-- standardized  teacher  questionnaire 
  Time  Required:    50  to  60  minutes 

^VI.    The  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire j  standardized  group  test. 
....  .  Admimstration  Time  Required:    50  to  60  minutes 

VII.    The  Minnesota  Sat  is  fac tori ness  Scale;  standardized  group  scale. 
 Adrrinistration  Ttme  Required:    30  to  40  minutes 

VIII.    The  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire :i  standardized  group  test. 
  Administration  Time  Required:    25  to  35  minutes 


'^Deleted  from  Spring  Evaluation  .  .  .  offered  by  Granite  School  District 
as  an  ''optional"  protocol  to  Career  Development  Centers 
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IPAT  CHILDREN 'S  PERSONALITY  QUESTIONNAIRE  (CPQ) 
1963  Four-Fom  Edition 
Revised 
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TEST  SYNOPSIS 
June  10 J  1968 

Test:    IPAT  CHILDREN'S  PERSONALITY  QUESTIONNAIRE    (CPQ)    1963  Four-Form  Edition 

(Revised) 

Publisher:    Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing 
Distributor:    Institute  for  Persionality  and  Ahility  Testing 

Type:    Measure  of  Personal-Sooial  Adjustments  Personality  Inventory j  Self-Report 
Purpose :    According  to  the  authors  of  this  inatrumentj  Raymond  B.  Cattell  and 
Rutherford  B.  Porter j  Hhe  CPQ  yields  a  general  assessment  of  personality  develop^ 
ment  by  measurirtg  fourteen  distinct  dimens-iona  or  traits  of  personality  which  have 
been  found  by  psychologists  to  approach  the  total  personality.    By  working  with 
these  fourteen  sc^^'es  individually  and  in  ccmbinationj  the  psychologists  can  ob-^ 
tain  predictions  of  school  achievement j  especially  underachievementj  the  tendency 
toward  delinquency^  tli^  likelihood  of  leadership  potential^  the  possible  need  for 
clinical  help^  ccnd  avoiding  excessive  emotional  disturbancej  etc.  "   This  1963 
edition  of  the  CPQ  offers  a  continuous  measta:*ement  of  certain  personality  traits 
from  ages  8  to  12  years  and  yields  fourteen  independent  faotcre  via  factorial 
analysis. 

Rancje:    Ages  8  to  12  years 

Time:    No  time  limit  is  set;  however ^  it  is  claimsd  by  the  authors  that  a  single 
session  should  not  be  expected  to  exceed  50  minutes*    Where  time  permits^  i^  is 
recommended  by  the  authors  that  forms  "B^l"  and  also  be  used  and  that 

interpretations  be  made  on  the  composite  scores  for  each  factor^ 

Description:    This  test  is  designed  for  children  ages  8  to  12  with  a  reading  level 
properly  adapted  and  with  appropriate  age  and  sex  norms.    Scoring  is  purported  to 
be  rather  simple  and  rapidly  done  by  using  a  stencil  key  (however  the  parsimoni- 
ous nature  of  the  scoring  procedure  is  overemphasized  by  the  authors  in  the  1963 
interim  manual)*    The  child^s  answers  may  be  marked  directly  on  the  booklet  .  .  . 
however^  fop  easier  scoring^  a  separate  answer  sheet  is  available  with  a  profile 
ctyid  test  synopsis  form  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  protocol*    It  is  claimed  by 
the  authors  that  "even  children  enrolled  in  grade  3  are  usually  able^  with  a 
little  helpj  to  handle  the  separate  answer  sJieet. "   This  present  reviewer  has 
tested  children  at  this  age  level  and  found  this  to  be  a  valid  statement^  although 
some  children  whose  reading  level  as  indicated  by  the  Stelfre  Index  falls  below 
third  grade  will  find  great  difficulty  in  using  either  the  answer  sheet  or  re- 
cording  answers  directly  in  the  test  booklet.    The  test  is  administered  without 
a  time  limit j  but  for  younger  children j  two  sessions  should  be  used  for  Form  "i4" 
with  part  ^'A-l'^  given  at  one  time  and  part  *^A'^2"  given  at  another  time.  The 
fourteen  scores  obtained  from  testing  include  the  following:    reserved  versus 
outgoing^  less  intelligent  versus  more  intelligent^  affected  by  feelings  versus 
emotionally  stable^  phlegmatic  versus  excitable^  obedient  versus  assertive^  sober 
versus  happy-go-^lucky ^  dihregards  rules  versus  conscientious^  shy  versus  adventure-- 
Bome^  tough^rrinded  versus  tender-winded^  vigorous  versus  doubting^  fortliright 
versus  shrewd:,  ^elf --assured  versus  apprehensive j  casual  versus  control j  relaxed 
versus  tense.    Cattell^  et  alj  employs  a  ^'Universal  Index''  system  in  which  these 
traits  derived  through  factor  analysis  are  designated  by  an  alphabetical  code 
(symbol)^  and  in  some  cases ^  a  number.    The  new  1963  edition  contains  twice  as 
many  items  (140  in  ">l-2^  and  140  in  Form  and  'V-2"J    The  CPQ  is 

designed  for  gnxmp  administration^  answers  being  marked  directly  on  the  test  book-- 
let  or  on  the  aforementioned  answer  sheet.    The  manual  reports  that  each  factor 
y>as  balanced  for  response  set  by  having  the  same  number  of  "yes"  and  '^no"  answers j 
contributing  positively  to  each  trait.    This  procedure  controls  only  the  acquies* 
cent  set  not  the  social  desirability  set  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  latter 
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TEST  SYNOPSIS 

Test:    IPAT  CHILDREN 'S  PERSONALITY  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Continued) 

Description:  (Cont.) 

materially  affeota  scores  at  least 

evaluatioTLj  scoring  is  facilitated  by  somewhat  well  designed  cardboard  stencils. 
Raw  scores  are  converted  to  staves  or  five  point  standard  scores  with  a  mean  of 
three  and  a  standard  deviation  of  one*    Harms  are  reported  for  each  sex  separately 
but  age  differences  (which  are  significant  in  three  traits)  are  handled  by  the  use 
of  correction  items.    Normative  samples  were  comprised  of  735  hoys  and  741  girls 
age  8  to  12  (not  otherwise  described)* 

Standardization  and  Norms:    The  norms  for  the  1959  edition  were  based  upon  1^476 
caees^  735  boys  and  741  girls  as  stated  above  (in  age  range  from  8  years  through 
12  years J  but  centering  on  10  years).    There  is  no  information  given  in  the 
handbook  to  indicate  haw  this  sample  of  children  was  obtained;  furthermore^  there 
is  no  information  about  other  details  of  the  normative  sample  in  the  handbook. 
Eeliability:    The  handbook  presents  four  types  of  reliability  coefficients  C'stab" 
ilityj,  "  ^^dependability J "  "consistency j"  and  "equivalence^')  for  each  of  the  fourteen 
factors  for  Form  "i4"  cmd  "B*^  of  the  1959  edition  combined  in  three  types  (all 
but  consistency)  for  the  separate  form.    The  reliability  coefficients  are  based 
on  260  boys  and  girls  of  nine  years  of  age  in  United  States  elementary  schools. 
Stability  coefficients  are  based  on  a  two  week  interval.    The  coefficients  of 
stability  for  forms  "A"  and  "S"  combine  range  from  *S2  to  .83  with  a  median  of 
approximately  .70.    The  dependability  coefficients  represent  test-retest  of  the 
same  form  coefficients  without  a  time  interval.    Coefficients  range  from  .63 
to  .87  for  the  two  forms  combined  with  the  median  of  approximately  .75.  The 
coefficients  of  equivalence  estimated  for  the  combination  of  "A''  and  "B"  forms 
range  from  .32  to  .67  with  a  median  of  approanmately  .55.    The  coefficients  of 
homogeneity  (split-half  coefficents  based  on  a  mean  of  three  staves) _  range  from 
.30  to  .64  with  a  median  of  .54.    These  reliabilities  are  reasonably  good^  and 
according  to  Wilber  L.  Layton^  ^'considering  they  are  biased  upon  only  ten  items 
but  are  not  high  enough  to  permit  use  of  factor  scores  toith  individuals^  the 
authorSj  of  course^  are  now  lengthening  the  scales  so  a  total  of  20  items  can 
enter  each  factor  score.    This  is  in  line  with  the  recomendations  of  Cattell.  " 

Cattell  states J  %t  can  be  shown  statistically  that  a  scale  meeting  reasonable 
practical  demands  for  validity  and  reliability  requires  over  this  range  0.3  to 
0. 5  loading  per  item  in  any  required  factor  ten  to  thirty  items  as  a  minimmt. " 

Validity:    As  the  authors  state  in  the  longer  manual  of  1959 j       .  .  the  essential 
validity  of  a  factor  scale  is  detemined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  scale  scores 
correlate  with  the  pure  factor  which  it  claims  to  measure.    This  value  is  its 
construct^  or^  as  we  prefer^  its  concept  validity.     In  the  new  Interim  Manual  for 
the  1963  edition J  validity  and  reliability  statistics  are  not  presented  but  are 
promised  to  be  released  within  the  near  future.    At  the  present  time^  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  longer  and  rr^ove  comprehensive  manual  will  be  released  sometime 
in  early  1969. 

Cattell  calculates  concept  validity  in  three  ways:    ''by  the  multiple  correlation  o;j 
the  ten  items  in  each  factor  with  the  pure  factor^'    (2)  from  the  equivalence  reli-- 
ability  coefficient  '^assuming  that  by  reason  of  suppressor  action^  the  two  halves 
of  the  test  have  nothing  in  comon  except  the  common  factor  they  set  out  to  mea-^ 
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Test:    IPAT  CHILDREN'S  PERSONALITY  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Continued) 

Validity:  (Cont.) 

sure"  and  a  ^'oiromstantial  or  indirect  validity  which  is  the  pattern  of  relation-- 
ships  between  the  factor  of  interest  and  the  other  personality  and  general  ability 
factors  defined  by  the  questionnaire 

According  to  Wilber  L.  Layton^  theoretically  the  use  of  suppressor  action  by 
items  is  a  good  one.    Thus  Cattell  advocates  combining  in  a  scale  pairs  of  items 
scored  in  opposite  directions  which  measure  both  a  wanted  factor  and  unwanted 
factor  to  enable  the  items  to  suppress  the  unwanted  factor  in  each  other  and  to 
produce  on  the  final  scale  only  variance  attributable  to  the  wanted  factor. 
However^  the  well-known  reliability  of  test  responses  and  instability  of  ooeffici-* 
ents-  of  correlation  between  pairs  of  items  conbined  to  make  a  suppressor  approach 
empirically  difficulty  it  is    unlikely j  even  with  the  item  suppressor  action^  that 
a  scales  cormrunality  is  ae  ffretzt  as  its  reliability.    ThuSj  the  reliat'^ity  coef- 
ficient is  not  an  adequate  estimate  of  uJie  proportion  of  cormon  facto:'  variance 
in  the  items  .  .  .  in  deriving  the  coefficient  of  validity  from  the  coefficient 
of  equivalence^  Cattell^  takes  the  square  root.  "   The  resulting  coefficient  is 
the  index  of  reliability  in  Guilford's  terms^  the  index  of  intrinsic  validity. 
This  coefficient  is  also  what  Tryon  has  labeled  ^behavior  domain  validity and 
as  Layton  interprets  itj  Ht  may  be  considered  to  be  the  coi*relation  between  "he 
sample  of  a  trait  and  its  perfect  criterion  measure  .  .  .  if  this  index  is  very 
high J  one  knows  that  the  examinees  are  ranked  by  observed  scores  close  to  their 
ranking  in  a  perfectly  reliable  measure  of  the  trait  as  operationally  defined  by 
the  item.    Cattell  might  better  use  the  square  root  of  communality  as  an  index  of 
what  Guilford  calls  relevant  validity^  the  upper  limit  of  the  tests  validity 
coefficients. The  range  of  the  indices  of  validity  computed  from  coefficients 
of  equivalence  range  from  .56  to  .82  performs  "il'^  and  "B"  combined  with  a  median 
value  of  approximately  .74.    The  lowest  value  is  for  Zeppia  Versus  Coasthenia 
which  in  terms  of  trait  configurations  my  be  interpreted  as  vigorous  versus 
internally  restrained^  and  the  largest  for  Harria  versus  Premsia  which  may  be 
operationally  described  as  tough-minded  versus  tender-winded.    The  data  are 
based  on  relatively  small  samples  and  have  not  been  cross  validated.    The  coeffici^ 
ents  of  validity  presented  are  based  on  the  first  edition^  evidently  a  1959 
edition  according  to  Lay ton j  at  least.    "They  must  be  regarded  as  tentative  and 
cross  validation  is  a  mu.st  before  the  CPQ  can  be  used  in  making  inferences  about 
individuals.    End  of  correlations  of  the  fourteen  scores  indicate  little  overlap 
among  them*    About  of  half  of  these  correlations  fall  below  .20  and  none  reaches 
.50.    Validity  is  discussed^  therefore^  largely  in  terms  of  factorial  analysis  of 
items  based  primarily  on  a  group  of  200  boys  cmd  girls  not  otherwise  described. 
The  manual  (1959  long  manual)  contains  detailed  interpretations  of  the  fourteen 
traitSj  much  of  this  discussion  apparently  drawing  upon  early  research  with  older 
groups.    Utilization  of  data  external  to  the  test  is  meager  and  the  original  stu^ 
dies  to  which  reference  is  made  are  not  readily  accessible. 

Anne  Anastasi  purports  "...  there  are  repeated  references  to  unpublished  dis-- 
sertations  and  to  an  ONR  research  report.    Many  references  are  to  Cattell* s  person-^ 
ality  and  motivation  structure  and  measurement  in  which  studies  pertaining  to  the 
age  level  8  to  14  receive  only  brief  and  general  mention  because  they  were  still 
in  progress  when  that  book  was  published.    The  test  authors  recorrmend  that  compu- 
tation of  an  index  of  profile  similarity  between  an  individual's  profile  and  the 
mean  profile  of  the  various  groups  (e.g.^  delinquents^  creative  artists) ^  as  well 
^  M  specification  equaticvis  for  predicting  criterion  performance  (e.g.j  academic 
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aehievement) ;  but  the  data  required  for  these  purposes  are  still  largely  unavail-- 
able  • 

Coments  bij  Reviewers:    Aooording  to  Arme  Anastasi^  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Fordham  University^  "ae  one  of  the  series  of  coordinated  personality  inventories 
extending  from  the  pre^school  to  the  adult  levels  the  IPAT  Children's  Personality 
Questionnaire  (CPQ)  should  be  considered  within  the  framework  of  the  other  inven-- 
tories  constructed  by  Cattell  and  his  associates  and  of  the  factorial  research  on 
personality  traits  that  led  to  their  development  •  .  ,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  contributions  that  the  CPQ  can  make  because  of  inadequacy  and  vague  reporting 
of  validation  data  and  insufficient  description  of  normative  samples.  Comparative 
studies  of  the  performance  of  this  instrument  in  relation  to  other  available  in^ 
struments^  would  also  be  desirable  as  would  direct  studies  of  the  longer  1963 
forms. " 

Wilber  L.  Layton^  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  lovn 
University  stately       .  •  this  was  the  reviewer ^s  first  excursion  to  the  wonderful 
World  of  perspioaoiouQ  Professor  i?.  D.  Cattell.    This  man  is  creative  and  a  pro^ 
digious  producer  of  things  psychometric.    Be  has  a  great  talent  for  neologizing 
arid  has  generated  some  fascinating  labels  for  personality  factors  he  has  defined. 
Consider  such  factor  labels  as  Uarria^  Parmia^  Premsia^  and  Zeppia.    I  can 
visualize  a  counselor  saying  to  his  student^  ^^Threctia  will  get  you  if  you  don^t 
watch  out.     After  reading  the  handbook  for  the  IPAT  Children  ^s  Personality  Ques- 
tionnaire  (CPQ)  and  Tinny  of  Cattell 's  vxritings^  I  was  driven  to.  coin  the  label 
'Statisticophrenetic'       describe  Professor  Cattell  ^s  professional  activities^  he 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  psychologizing  about  personality  traits.  Unfortun- 
ately^ today ^  most  of  hie  psychologizing  has  been  supported  only  by  factor  analyses 
of  items^  in  tests  and  he  has  accumulated  little  evidence  in  th^  nomological  net 
sense.    To  support  the  definition  of  his  personality  traits ^  no  doubt  further 
nomological  evidence  will  accumulate  .  .  .  it  is  perhaps  not  worthwhile  to  review 
the  1959  edition  of  the  CPQ  because  it  is  being  lengthened  and  re-normed^  however^ 
the  revision  does  not  represent  a  change  in  the  scales^  and  according  to  Cattell 
(personal  comunication)  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  increasing  the  reliability  of  the 
scales^  therefore^  this  review  shall  discuss  the  informcbion  from  the  handbook  and 
from  Cattell  with  emphasis  on  the  present  edition  but  with  reference  to  the  1963 
edition  whenever  possible  .  .  .  if  one  assumes  that  the  factors  defined  by  Cattell 
through  his  measurement  procedures  are  well  defined  operationally^  one  still  must 
question  whether  or  not  he  has  established  meaning  for  these  factors  separate  from 
his  factor  a^ialytic  procedures.    He  has  accumulated  very  little  evidence  that  the 
factors  identified  in  the  CPQ  bear  a  relationship  to  behavior  outside  of  the  test 
situation.    Consequently y  the  bulk  of  the  material  discussed  under  'Psychological 
Interpretation  of  the  Fourteen  Primary  Personality  Traits  ^  is  pure  speculation^ 
now  all  is  not  lost^  Cattell  has  demonstrated  he  is  a  generator  of  good  hypotheses 
so  the  handbook  is  a  goldmine  of  hypotheses  which  can  be  tested  by  him  and  his  col^ 
leagues  and  by  interested  researches^  however^  the  evidence  for  practical  validity 
is  inaccurate  .  .  .  it  is  this  reviewer  ^s  opinion  that  the  1959  edition  of  the 
IPAT  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire  because  of  its  low  reliability  and  in-- 
sufficient  evidence  for  validity  must  be  considered  a  research  tool  which  should 
not  be  used  in  counseling  or  otherwise  dealing  with  individual  children.    It  may 
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be  possible  for  the  revised  questionnaire  to  be  used  to  make  inferences  if  it  is 
more  reliable  than  the  1959  edition  and  if  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
factor  scores  allow  inferences  to  he  made  about  children's  behavior.    Lacking  such 
evidence  J  the  new  instrument  should  also  be  used  solely  for  research  purposes. 

Robert  D.  Wirtj  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota^  evaluated 
in  the  Sixth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook^  The  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire 
and  stated^  "The  IPAT  Children 's  Personality  Questionnaire  is  an  extension  downward 
to  the  age  range  from  8  to  12  years  of  the  IPAT  High  School  Personality  Question- 
naire (HSPQ)  and  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16  PF) .  A  further 
extension  to  years  6  through  8^  the  Early  School  Personality  Questionnaire  (ESPQ) 
is  promised  for  early  publication*    The  series  of  tests  iHth  one  year  overlap  be- 
tween tests  will  give  continuity  from  early  childhood  through  adulthood  along  what 
are  purported  to  be  the  same  dimensions  of  personality  .  •  .  most  test  users  will 
appreciate  having  alternate  forms  of  the  test  but  will  be  somewhat  dubious  of  the 
stability  of  even  a  ten  item  scale  based  on  the  use  of  both  forms.  .  .  the  format 
of  the  booklet  is  practical  for  the  use  by  children.    It^s  questions  are  clearly 
stated  and  most  questions  require  an  either/or  response  which  is  to  be  indicated 
directly  on  the  test  booklet.    The  scoring  is  quite  straightforward  and  easily 
accomplished  in  a  few  minutes •    The  test  yields  raw  scores  which  can  be  plotted 
on  a  profile  in  staves  .  .  .  the  language  used  in  defining  the  dimensions  of  the 
CPq  will  be  bothersome  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  16  PF  however ^  test  users 
well  acquainted  with  the  now  considerable  literature  on  factored  scales  loill  be 
pleased  that  this  new  edition  to  the  series  as  the  authors  point  out  makes  pos" 
sible  some  kinds  of  longitudinal  studies  of  personality  not  before  available.  It 
is  certainly  true  as  the  authors  state  in  the  opening  sentence  of  their  handbook 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  trustworthy  personality  measures  of  children^  that 
the  CPQ  is  such  a  noteworthy  measure  is  not  established  by  the  data  now  available. 
The  publication  of  the  test  was  premature.    There  are  repeated  cautions  in  the 
handbook  which  warn  the  reader  and  potential  test  users  that  numerous  additional 
research  investigations  are  underway  to  clarify  one  point  or  another  to  establish 
the  meaning  of  certain  factors  to  improve  upon  the  reliability  of  scales j  etc. 
It  is  true^  of  course^  that  continuing  research  and  refinement  are  desirable  in 
the  upgrading  of  all  aspects  of  mental  measurement  and  than  an  author  need  not 
wait  upon  perfection  before  publishing  his  works;  but  still  he  probably  should  not 
publish  work  designated  as  a  useful  practical  measuring  device  and  at  the  same 
time  indicate  that  much  study  is  yet  required  before  the  instrument  can  be  safely 
usedj  perhapsj  the  authors  of  this  instrument  should  be  commended^  however^  for 
the  care  they  have  taken  in  indicating  the  areas  of  weakness  which  do  exist  in  the 
CPQ.    The  handbook  is  unusually  well  written  in  parts  and  quite  worth  reading  for 
its  clear  explication  of  several  important  problems  of  test  construction.  There 
are  sections  on  various  meanings  of  reliability  and  validity  and  on  the  clinical 
use  of  test  data  that  are  elegant  examples  of  careful  reasoning  and  statistical 
sophistication^  but  when  it  comes  to  the  specifics  of  the  particular  standardiza- 
tion of  this  CPQ^  one  looks  in  vain  for  equal  clarity  .  .  .  nowhere  are  there  data 
which  describe  the  norm  groups.    For  this  reason^  it  iSj  of  course j  impossible  to 
know  what  standard  a  test  user  is  to  compare  results  of  his  subjects  .  .  .  the 
writing  style  of  the  handbook  is  often  in  poor  taste  in  that  the  virtues  of  the 
approach  to  tesiing  used  by  the  authors  and  the  validity  of  the  CPQ^  are  over  sold. 
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The  veadev  is  urged  to  helieoe  that  all  the  information^  dimensions  of  personality 
of  children  are  reflected  in  the  CPQ.    The  authors  quite  blandly  assure  the  test 
users  that  the  test  is  equally  valid  given  individually  or  in  groups  whether  the 
items  are  read  by  the  subject  or  read  aloud  by  the  examiner^  but  they  do  not  give 
data  to  support  these  contentions n    Perhaps^  most  distressing  is  the  section  on 
reliability  and  validity.    The  discussion  of  these  issues  relative  to  general 
considerations  of  test  purpose  is  brilliant  but  the  relationship  of  these  concepts 
to  the  CPQ  is  absent.    The  reader  is  given  skimpy  secondary  data  on  validity  and  is 
referred  to  other  sources  for  further  detail.    The  references  cited  for  this  pur- 
pose relate  almost  exclusively  tc  general  texts  upon  the  subject  of  test  construc- 
tion and  the  measurement  and  theories  of  personality  having,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  particular  standardization  of  the  CPQ  .  *  .  in  summary  it  may  be  said 
that  the  CPQ  is  a  hopeful  beginning  for  careful  assessment  of  personality  in 
children  hut  until  further  study  is  made  this  instrument  should  be  used  for 
research  only  .  *  . 
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Teet:    THE  IPAT  SELF  ANALYSIS  FORM:    ANXIETY  SCALE;  Second  Edition,  1963 

Publieker:    Institute  for  Perao^iality  and  Ability  Testing 

Dietributor:    Institute  for  Personality  and  Ability  Testing 

Type:    Measure  of  personal-social  adjustments  personality  self-report 

Purpose:    This  test  measures  general  anxiety  level  as  distinct  from  general 
neurosis  or  psychosis;  it  is  planned  for  use  as  a  brief  verbal y  clinical  ques- 
tionnaire^  clerically  scorable. 

Rangej    Senior  high  school  students  and  adults  of  most  educational  levels. 

Time:    No  time  limit  is  enforced  in  the  testing  but  the  40  items  take  about 
5  to  10  minutes* 

Description:    The  total  score  is  susceptible  of  analysis  to  give  indications  of 
amyiety  origins.    It  is  valuable  both  in  daignosiSj  (where  it  separates j  for 
example  J  anxiety  hysterics  from  general  neurotics  at  the  .002  significance  level) 
ccnd  in  prognosis ^  where  it  can  be  re^-administered  to  plot  changes  during  therapy. 
The  test  consists  of  40  items  with  three  answer  choices^  arranged  in  a  four 
pctge  booklet.    It  is  intended  for  general  clinical  use  and  also  for  screening 
out  individuals^  e.g.j  in  college  counseling:,  *^  reveal  cases  in  need  of  advice 
or  therapy.    Scoring  is  done  by  applying  the  cardboard  stencil  key  directly  to 
the  test  form.    Three  kinds  of  final  scores  are  possible^  according  to  choice^ 
these  are:    a  single  total  anxiety  score;  a  breakdown  into  an  overt ^  symptomatic 
anxiety  score  and  an  unrealized^  covertj  ^'cryptic  question^'  anxiety  score;  a 
breakdown  into  scores  on  the  five  personality  structure  components  ("Self 
Sentiment  Development "Ego  Strengthj^^  "Frotensions  or  Paranoid  Trendj''  "Guilt 
Proneness^"  "Ergic  Tension*^)*    The  main  or  single  eicore  is  a  standard  "sten" 
score^  in  "total  anxiety ^  "  showing  the  position  of  the  patient  on  a  ten  point 
scale  J  relative  to  the  general  population  and  particular  patient  groups*  The 
used  test  booklet  itself  constitutes  a  useful  record  of  the  specific  qualitative 
form  of  the  symptoms  at  time  of  referral. 

Standardization  and  Norms :    Original  norms  on  795  men  and  women ^  including 
comparisons  of  "normals'^  with  a  group  of  general  neurotics  and  a  group  of 
anxiety  neurotics^  have  been  "si^stantially  broadened^^  and  enlarged  by  student 
norms  and  other  recent  criterion  data.    (Total  number  of  oases  over  1^000) 

Reliability:    The  split  half  reliability  of  the  test^  when  split  syrmetrioally 
so  that  each  factor  (corrected  by  the  S-B  formula)  above  falls  equally  in  the 
two  halves  J  is  0.84  on  a  sample  of  240  normal  adults^  and  0.91  on  a  mixed  popu-- 
lation  sample  of  noxmils  and  hospitalized  neurotics ^  a  group  of  greater  scatter. 
Research  data  is  still  being  gathered  on  the  instrument. 

Validity:    From  the  above'-mentioned  statements^  the  correlation  of  the  test 
score  wvth  the  pure  anxiety  factor  itself  equals  0.  2;  however^  the  test  has 
been  also  given  external  validation  by  correlating  with  the  estimates  of  anxiety 
level;  (in  eighty-five  patients ^  made  independently  by  two  psychiatrists;  by 
correlating  with  physiological^  behavioral^  laboratory  tests  of  anxiety;  and 
by  comparing  scores  of  normals j  neurotics^  and  anxiety  hysterics.    The  first 
showed  an  "identity  of  the  cormon  factor  in  the  psychiatrists '  ratings  with  the 
general  anxiety  factor^  measured  with  a  validity  of  0.92  by  this  t^st  (but  with 
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tower  validity  by  the  ratings). ^'The  essential  conclusion  of  the  second  is  that 
the  psychophysiological  measures  of  anxiety  largely  fall  in  a  factor  identical 
with  the  present  questionnaire  measure.    This  measure  is  still  in  the  process  of 
complete  standardization^  validation^  etc.    All  essential  data  found  to  date  is 
summarized  in  the  Examiner's  Manual  (bibliography  included) ^ 

Comenta:    Jacob  Cohen  states       .  .  what  is  notable  about  this  test  is  that  it 
is  a  mature  fruit  of  a  third  of  a  century  of  both  methodologically  and  clinically 
sophisticated  large  scale  factor-analytic  research.  "   Commenting  upon  the  recent 
(Additions  to  reliability  information  on  the  IPAT^  Cohen  continues       .  .  reli- 
ability  coefficients  for  the  total  anxiety  score ^  depending  on  type  and  the 
nature  of  ths  group  range  from  .80  to  .93  an  adequate  level  for  most  purposes.  " 
Evidence  for  the  test's  validity  is  varied  and  impressive.    It  rests  first  on 
the  foundation  of  replicated  faotor'-analytic  researches  involving  not  only 
questionnaire  items  but  objective  test  and  physiological  measures ^  which  estah-^ 
lished  and  cross-^matched  the  anxiety  factor.    From  these  "construct'^  validity 
coefficients  in  the  range  ,85  to  .90  are  claimed.    Finally j  Cohen  summarizes  the 
value  of  the  IPAt  in  saying       .  .  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scalers  impressive  systematic 
research  background  commende  it  for  use  as  an  overall  measure.    No  competing  test 
can  compete  in  this  crucial  regard.    For  a  quick  measure  of  anxiety  level  in 
literate  adolescents  and  adults  for  screening  purposes^  it  has  no  peer  .  ♦  .  " 

Guilford  relates      ...  it  would  seem  that  the  instrument  should  have  its  best 
use  as  a  quick  screening  device  used  with  large  groups  .  .  .  A  general  comment 
would  be  that  there  is  a  danger  that  such  an  instrument  indicates  too  much.  The 
score  discriminates  neurotics  from  normals^  somewhat^  which  is  reasonable^  since 
anxiety  cases  are  also  in  the  general  category  of  neurotic but  it  is  hinted  by 
the  author  that  the  score  also  discriminates  psychotics.    Questions  on  lack  of 
confidence  J,  nervousness^  and  depression  represent  item  types  that  any  person  who 
does  not  feel  well  for  any  reason  is  likely  to  answer  similarly^  particularly  if 
he  knows  he  is  not  well  and  is  ready  to  admit  it  *  .  .  " 

E.  Lowell  Kelly  purports^  ^\  .  .  this  40'^item  inventory  is  a  highly  promising 
brief  assessment  instrument.    Although  but  recently  published^,  it  is  a  product 
of  the  author 's  very  extensive  program  of  research  aimed  at  mapping  the  '^person-- 
ality  sphere'^  and  hence  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than  the  typical 
newly  offered  inventory •    Judged  by  the  criteria  established  by  the  APA  Committee 
on  Test  Standards^  the  mimeographed  manual  is  reasonably  adequate^  especially  for 
a  newly  published  instrument  .  ,      This  is  a  highly  promising  brief  scale  for 
assessing  a  pervasive  personality  variable.    It  is  likely  to  be  widely  used  as  a 
research  instrument  and  probably  should  be  in  view  of  the  substantial  evidence  for 
its  construct  validity.    Clinicians  who  are  willing  to  give  the  scale  a  trial  (in 
spite  of  its  being  a  by^-product  of  factor  analysis! )  are  likely  to  find  it  a  use- 
ful diagnostic  device  for  initial  screening  purposes  .  . 

Laurence  F.  Shaffer  comments^       .  .  in  view  of  the  widespread  current  interest 
in  the  concept  of  anxiety,  the  publication  of  a  new  scale  for  its  measurement  is 
a  noteworthy  event.    The  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  is  a  product  of  its  author's  extensive 
studies  of  the  factorial  structure  of  personality .    A  prominent  second-order 
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factor  of  his  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  Ms  been  identified  as 
anxiety.    The  present  questionnaire  consists  of  40  items  which  best  represent 
the  five  scales  most  heavily  loaded  in  the  anxiety  factor  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale 
has  a  sounder  conceptual  base  than  other  current  i^nstruments  of  its  type.  Many 
of  '^he  functional  properties  of  its  scores  remain  to  be  established  by  future 
vesearch^  which  will  almost  surely  be  forthcoming  ,  * 

Comments  Concerning  the  Second  Bandbook  Edition^  1963: 

Although  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  questionnaire  test  items  remain  the  same  as  in 
the  original  edition^  the  handbook  has  been  revised  and  data  relative  to  its 
reliability  have  been  purported  by  the  authors^  Raymond  B.  Cattell  and  Ivan  B. 
Scheier^    Cattell  states  in  the  new  handbook^     recent  research  confirms  that 
anxiety  as  measured  by  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  is  indeed  sensitive  to  change  over 
time  and  to  conditions.    Measurement  of  anxiety  as  a  fluctuating  state  has  some 
slight  differences  from  anxiety  as  a  trait ^  particularly  in  physiology  but  not 
so  much  that  different  instruments  are  required  at  the  verbal  level.  Research 
shows  individual  differences  in  ayixiety  to  be  affected  only  moderately  by  heredity j 
less  30  than  is  Jteurosis  and  anxiety  is  thus  in  large  measure  susceptible  to 
change  via  environmental  manipulation^  some  of  which  carl  already  be  specified^ 
for  example^  it  is  known  that  a  collective  therapy  can  significantly  reduce 
anxiety  level  in  certain  forms  of  moderate  environment  stress  or  change^  for 
^^cample^  academic  exams ^  physical  exertion  can  likewise  reduce  anxiety^" 
Also  according  to  Cattell ^  "  a  vast  amount  of  background  research  has  now  been 
conducted  and  supporting  and  developing  a  rationale  and  validity  of  the  IPAT 
^I!^iet]i  Scale.    This  source  material  will  repay  study  by  the  research  minded 
and  historically  oriented  user  and  it  is  touched  upon  again  in  Section  III  of 
this  manual  and  VI  but  the  following  summary  suffices  for  the  present.     (1)  Some 
16  major  dimensions  of  personality  source  traits  and  factors  are  discoverable 
in  the  four  to  five  thousand  items  which  represent  all  possible  known  question- 
naire responses  in  regard  to  personality.    (2)  Five  or  six  of  these  16  dimensions 
contain  immediate  manifest  contents  suggesting  psychiatric  symptoms  of  anxiety. 
(3)  These  same  five  or  six  factor  dimensions  also  can  be  independently  shown 
to  cluster  together  statistically  as  distinct  from  the  other  eleven  known 
dimensions  in  experimental  empirical  analysis  by  correlation  and  factor  analysis. 
This  grouping  together  has  been  impressively  confirmed  in  more  than  a  dozen 
separate  studies  involving  over  three  thousand  persons  of  many  different  types. 
(References  are  extensively  given  in  the  new  1963  manual.)    (4)    Not  only  is 
the  Anxiety  Scale  valid  to  the  psycJiometrist  in  thus  measuring  a  definite 
replicable  unique  second  order  factor  but  what  is  sometimes  of  greater  interest 
to  clinicians  it  tends  to  agree  with  a  central  tendency  and  anxiety  rating  among 
psychiatrists.    A  relatively  new  study  is  reported  in  the  1963  revised  manual  by 
Cattell^  "a  second  way  of  estimating  construct  validities  from  the  correlation 
of  the  actual  40  scale  items  with  total  sccre  on  the  scale.    The  best  available 
determinations  here  are  from  the  work  of  Tadachi  and  Yukiko  Tsushima  using  a 
sample  of  347  Japanese  University  students.    The  average  correlation  between 
individual  items  and  the  total  test  score  was  almost  .40  with  no  cases  of  inconsis^ 
tent  direction  of  relation  and  the  multiple  correlation  between  all  items  in  the 
total  test  score  exceeds  .92.^^   Cattell  also  states^  Hhat  in  a  split  half  relia- 
bility study  *84  was  obtained  and  an  estimated  construct  validity  therefore  be- 
comes the  square  root  of  .84  or  .92.  "     Cattell  further  reports  that  in  two 
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eeparate  studies  it  was  demonetvated  that  '^conseneus  of  psychiatrists^  diagnosis 
as  to  anxiety  level  oorvelatee  high  with  scores  on  this  anxiety  test  factor  than 
with  any  known  personality  factor.    The  correlation  between  clinical  consensus 
and  IPAT  Anxiety  score  ranges  from  .30  to  »40."    Cattell  also  reports  that  statis" 
tical  comparison  made  between  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  score  of  79S  normals^  of  which 
482  were  men  and  313  wcmen  in  an^^average  age  range"  and  59  anxiety  hysterics  in 
an  outpatient  clinic^  the  anxiety  eases  averaging  a  raw  score  of  45  or  almost 
20  full  points  higher  on  the  scale  than  the  normals  and  their  superiority  reached 
statistical  significance  at  the  one  tenth  of  one  percent  level.    ^^Since  this  com-- 
parison  was  first  made  and  reported  in  the  original  handbook  for  this  testj  IPAT 
data  files  have  expanded  to  include  a  total  of  174  anxiety  cases.    The  anxiety 
level  of  this  large  group  matches  the  earlier  group  in  severity  of  anxiety  level 
relative  to  normzls.    Also  their  score  is  higher  than  any  others  found  in  a  survey 
of  some  2j000  cases  in  over  20  groups  of  clinical  interest,  such  general  neurotics^ 
aicoholicSj  etc.  .  .  .  this  is  in  agreement  with  what  would  be  expected  on  clinical 
grounds  for  none  of  these  other  groups  is  supposed  to  involve  anxiety  in  such  ^pure 
form  as  the  group  of  174  anxiety  cases  ..."  The  list  of  references  at  the  end 
of  the  new  manual  is^  of  course ^  considerably  much  longer  than  the  previous  manual. 
51  references  are  given  in  the  bibliography;  furthermore^  the  IPAT  information 
service  bulletins  are  often  released  and  many  of  which  deal  with  the  IPAT  Anxiety 
Scale  and  certain  criteria  data  relative  to  clinical  and  occupational  groupings. 
For  example^  in  IPAT  Information  Bulletin  No*  2j  Cattell  reports^  ^'research  with 
the  anxiety  factor  as  measured  by  the  IPAT.  Anxiety  Scale  has  confirmed  that  fe- 
males are  significantly  more  anxious  than  males  except  in  one  recent  study  where 
this  trend  though  present  was  not  at  a  significant  level.    Also  volunteers  for 
psychological  experiment  are  significantly  less  anxious  than  the  persons  who 
fail  to  volunteer^    Scholastic  success  seems  generally  to  be  associated  with 
slightly  lower  than  average  level  of  anxiety  in  junior  high  school  through  college. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  CONSULTANT 

Lloyd  M.  Swan 


I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in  the  Career  Orientation 
Program  in  Scioto  County's  fifth  grade  as  a  consultant.  It  has 
been  a  rewarding  experience. 

As  the  program  was  presei     d  to  the  fifth-,  grade  teachers  last 
fall  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  questions  as  to  its 
value  and  need.     Teachers  were  reluctant  to  undertake  the  project. 
This  was  understandable  since  we  were  beginning  an  entirely  new 
program. 

Only  a  few  materials  were  available.     Others  we  would  need  to 
develop  as  the  program  unfolded.     It  was  easy  to  understand 
teacher  scepticism.     In  addition  to  the  novelty  there  would  be 
involved  considerable  out  of  school  time  for  all  teachers.  In- 
service  meetings  helped  to  get  the  program  going.  Additional 
materials  were  written  and  purchased. 

The  Steering  Committee  wox^ked  with  teachers  in  their  own  districts. 
An  incidental  value  was  derived  here.     The  specialist,  the  counselor 
became  better  acquainted  with  fifth  grade  teachers  and  the  fifth 
grade  teacher  found  an  able  and  willing  resource  in  her  own 
district. 

The  program  gradually  started  the  second  semester.     Because  it 
was  new,  teacher  contacts  with  speakers  reauired  lengthy  explana- 
tions.    Very  few  people  who  were  contacted  as  speakers  refused. 
Interest  of  parents  and  community  began  to  develop.     These  were 
public  relations  benefits  that  were  incidental  to  the  objectives 
of  the  program.     They  were  positive. 

Speakers  were  pleas9:d  with  the  interest  of  the  children.  They 
expressed  appreciation  in  being  involved  in  the  program.  Several 
speakers  had  children  in  the  class  and  it  was  very  satisfying  to 
know  they  were  involved  in  their  child's  education.  Teachers 
reported  great  interest  was  shown  fey  the  children.     In  the  question 
period,  that  followed  the  speaker  presentation,  time  was  all  too 
short.     The  children  had  many  gv.estions  and  often  the  questions 
had  to  be  terminated  because  of  time  schedule.     There  was 
considerable  carry  over  as  students  began  applying  points  that 
had  been  made  by  speakers  to  class  work.     Students -began  looking 
at  the  World  of  Work  more  realistically .     The  dignity  of  all  work 
was  becoming  apparent.     One  thing  that  was  observed  in  the  Question 
period  was  that  many  students  knew  little  about  common  everyday 
occupations . 

They  had,   for  example  observed  a  lineman  working  on  a  telephone 
line  but  really  knew  little  of  what  he  was  doing.     After  the 
demonstration  they  were  much  better  informed  about  the  lineman's 
work.     This  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  children  was  mentioned 
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by  many  teachers.     It  is  an  indication  of  the  relevance  of  the 
progr;ain* 

During  late  winter  I  visited  each  school  district  and  had  a  brief 
conference  with  the  fifth  grade  teachers*     I  V7as  impressed  with 
the  change  in  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  the  program.  They 
were  just  beginning  to  have  speakers  into  the  schools.     They  were 
enthusiastic  with  the  response  of  the  students.     In  a  few  districts 
there  were  minor  problems  such  as  scheduling  speakers  for  two 
classes  and  no    meeting  room,  or  the  fact  that  teachers  were 
finding  it  necessary  to  go  outside  their  district  for  a  speaker 
on  a  particular  career.     These  were  minor  problems,  not  all 
were  resolved  but  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  adjust,  adapt, 
and  improvise  was  very  evident.     A  few  supportive  suggestions 
were  made.     Some  hrouble  with  distribution  of  materials  v/as 
overcome. 

In  the  final  work  shop  in  the  spring  a  much  different  attitude 
toward  the  project  was  evident.     Teachers  were  pleased  with  the 
results.     They  had  been  able  to  see  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  children •     They  had  discovered  that  the  World  of  Work 
could  be  incorporated  into  curriculum.     They  were  planning  next 
years  program  and  sharing  ideas  with  each  other.     It  had  been  an 
experience  involving  much  additional  time,  much  planning,  some 
revisions  of  plans,  but  a  very  worth  while  projeci:.     The.  teachers 
v;ithout  any  urging  desired  to  carry  on  the  program  for  the  next 
school  year.     They  suggested  that  other  grades  become  involved 
also. 

I  prepared  an  evaluativn  r^uestionaire  to  be  used  before  the^ 
program  and  after  the  program.     This  presented  some  problems  since 
I  could  find  no  research  on  which  to  base  the  instrnment .  I 
finally  used  fifteen   (15)  questions  that  dealt  with- specif ics  of 
careers  using  a  positive  three   (3)  selection  from  an  eight  (8) 
point  choice.  Questions  seventeen  (17)   and  eighteen  (18)  were 
added  for  the  teachers  use  but  were  not  included  in  the  evaluation. 
The  post  tests  show  an  increase  in  knowledge.     It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  in  all  areas  an  increase  of  knov^ledge  is  shown. 
However,  not  all  of  the  questions  were  covered    n  the  program. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  children  being  aware  of  career  information 
acauire  additional  knowledge  from  sources  outside  that  presented 
in  the  program.     The  total  summary  is  not  as  revealing  as  the 
individual  school  breakdovm-     In  schools  where  the  most  time  and 
effort  were  expended  the  post  tests  shows  a  very  sharp  rise  in 
response.     This  is  what  we  would  expect. 

There  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  teachers  that  the 
questions  were  too  difficult.     The  results  do  not  support  this. 
However,   in  a  very  slow  class  this  could  well  be  true.     To  do 
any  graphic  or  statistical  study  the  same  ouestions  must  be  used 
county  wide.     Had  they  been  easier  average  and  above  average 
classes  would  have  gone  over  the  top  of  the  scale. 

Possibly  one  of  the  best  evaluative  points  is  the  fifth  grade 
teachers  desire  to  continue  the  program.     With  the  additional 
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work  load  involved/  unless  the  program  had  real  worth  for  the 
children  I  am  sure  there  would  have  been  reluctance  to  continue. 
Such  was  not  the  case  and  their  expressed  wish  to  expand  to  other 
grades  is  being  followed.     Orientation  meetings  for  teachers  in 
grades  four  and  six  have  been  held.     Hopefully  what  we  have  learned 
in  the  fifth  grades  this  year  will  mean  a  smoother  running  and  more 
sophisticated  approach  in  these  two  grades.     There  remains  several 
problems /  one  of  which  is  to  avoid  duplications  and  plan  a 
consecutive  program.     We  will  attempt  to  do  this.    The  end  result 
L'hould  be  tliat  5=tndonts  entering  high  school  two  years  hence 
should  have  more  career  information  than  those  nov;  in  high  school. 
The  choiLces  of  careers  of  these  children  should  be  made  on  facts 
and  information  they  have  accruired  in  the  elementary  grades. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  program.     Any  evaluation  at  this  time  would 
not  be  as  meaningful  as  an  evaluation  at  the  time  these  children 
select  courses  in  high  schoo].  that  will  prepare  them  for  the 
World  of  Work.     I  think  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  rather  than  a  choice  without  some  knowledge  of 
occupations. 
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I^P^RODUCTION 

The  PILASCO  Education  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Scioto 
County  Joint  Vocational  School  and  the  following  school  districts 
of  Scioto  County:     Bloom  Local,  Clay  Local,  Green  Local,  Minford 
Local,  New  Boston  City,  Northwest  Local,  Portsmouth  City,  Valley 
Local,  Washington  Local,  and  Wheeler sburg  Local  sponsored  a 
Career  Orientation  program  involving  fifth  grade  pupils.  The 
need  for  Career  Information  at  an  early  age  has  been  established 
by  several  research  studies.     Attitudes  toward  school  and  work 
are  developed  early  in  school  and  are  difficult  to  change.  Many 
students  find  little  relevance  to  school  and  begin  to  fall  behind 
in  academic  success  during  elementary  school  years.  Hopefully, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  World  of  Work,  positive  attitudes 
toward  work  may  be  developed.     No  longer  can  the  poorly  trained 
youth  or  the  dropout  find  it  possible  to  enter  America's  labor 
market.     The  very  rapid  expansion  of  technology  is  now  apparent 
and  by  the  year  1977,  when  the  present  fifth    grade  pupils 
graduate,  there  will  be  even  higher  standards  required  for 
employment.     We  must  begin  to  make  career  information  available 
early • 

To  help  plan  the  program  an  advisory  committee  was  formed 
in  each  school  district.     Membership  included  fifth  grade  teachers 
parents,  and  a  representative  from  the  Career  Committee.  The 
advisory  committee  assisted  the  teacher  in  finding  speakers  and 
arranging  community  contacts .    Many  members  of  the  community  were 
involved  as  speakers . 
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The  entire  concept  of  career  information  in  the  fifth  grade 
is  new.     Few  materials  have  been  published  that  are  on  the  fifth 
grade  reading  level.     A  car-^er  guide  v?as  developed  which  covered 
broad  areas  of  work,   and  these  areas  were  called  clusters.  At 
the  fifth  grade  level  students  were  given  career  information. 
NO  CAREER  CHOICE  WAS  PLANNED  AT  THIS  GRADE  LEVEL.     However,  be- 
fore a  choice  is  made  in  high  school,  these  pupils  will  have 
acquired  career  information  that  will  assist  in  their  career 
choice . 

Some  specific  objectives  of  the  project  were: 

(1)  To  conduct  in-service  education  programs 
to  orier.1 13 te  teachers  to  the  need  for 
incorporat:int:(  pertinent  occupational 
inf  jrmat  j  or*  inl"o  the  curriculum . 

(2)  Develop  a  teacher's  guide  that  includes 
aims  and  objectives  for  the  grades  involved 
in  the  project. 

(3)  Each  local  district  will  develop  a  reference 
file  on  yardC'Us  occupations  and  will  use 
resource  materials  provided  by  PILASCO. 

(4)  Each  student  will  spend  two  hours  per  week 
exploring  occupationa].  information  material. 

(5)  Each  week  a  resource  person  from  the  community 
will  speak  to  the  students  about  his  job. 
(People  may 'be  recruited  from  the  PILASCO 
Community  Resource  Book.) 

(6)  Each  class  will  schedule  local  field  trips  and 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  worker  and  the 
skills  necessary  in  his  job. 

(7)  Each  student  will  develop  a  notebook  covering 
those  occupations  in  which  he  is  interested. 
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The  broad  objectives  of  the  program,  i.e.  to  develop  knowledge 
of  the  World  of  Work  and  the  dignity  of  work  was  developed 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  past  school  year.  Materials 
were  written,  supplies  were  acquired,  speakers  secured  and  field 
trips  arranged.     In-service  meetings  were  held  with  the  fifth 
grade  teachers .     At  the  end  of  the  year  an  evaluation  meeting 
was  held. 

The  materials  listed  on  the  following  pages  were  acauired 
during  the  development  of  the  project.     The  suggestions  for 
their  use  were  made  by  personnel  working  with  the  project. 
Materials  collected  by  teachers  for  use  in  their  rooms  will 
be  retained  and  supplemented  by  additional • material,   for  use 
during  the  coming  school  term.     Teachers  are  now  interested 
in  all  types  pf  materials  that  may  enhance  the  program. 
Teachers ,  themselves  have  ac^-uired  additional  knowledge  of 
occupations  and  hopefully  will  encourage  their  children  to 
consider  vocational  education  in  high  school • 

Childrens  interest  was  evidenced  as  all  types  of  materials 
were  presented  in  the  program.     Speakers  were  very  effective. 
The  suggestion  sheet  given  to  all  speakers  prior  to  their 
appearance  at  the  school  served  as  a  guide  for  their  speech. 

Field  trips,  although  difficult  to  arrange  £or  the  children 
of  this  age,  contributed  to  the  program. 

The  supplement  to  the  manual,  covering  brief  notes  on  career 
clusters,  were  developed  as  a  result  of  a  need  felt  by  teachers. 

Film  strips  and  slides  were  used  in  nearly  all  fifth  grades. 
Some  problem  of  relating  these  to  field  trips  or  speakers 
was  encountered.     This  can  be  resolved  next  year  as  teachers 
become  better  acauainted  with  materials 
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FILM  STRIPS 

In  this  area  of  the  World  of  Work  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  purchase  of  a  film  strip  projector  to  be  reserved 
especially  for  this  purpose.     When  the  program  is  expanded  into 
other  grade  areas ,  we  recommend  that  teachers,   and  the  cordinator 
involved  investigate  areas  to  secure  film  strips  relating  to  the 
World  of  Work.     When  possible ,   slides  and  film  strips  should  be 
prepared  on  local  businesses  and  industries  to  create  more  in- 
terest in  the  World  of  Work.     Commercially  prepared  film  strips 
cover  a  broad  perspective  of  the  World  of  Work,  yet  in  our  opinion, 
inserting  local  slides  would  stimulate  student  interest  to  a 
greater  degree.     An  over-use  of  film  strips  tends  to  cause  a  loss 
of  interest  of  the  students.     We  recommend  the  use  of  filmstrips 
and  slides  and  getting  community  involvement  through  the  local 
P.T.A.,  Mother's  Clubs,  etc.     Film  strips  are  developed  in  multi- 
level areas,  so  individual  differences  may  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  their  grade  level.     Living  people  in  job  situations  are 
more  meaningful  to  the  students  than  animation,  except  in  ^ 
illustrations,  or  diagrams. 

Filmstrips  should  be  selected  and  previewed  before  presentation 
to  the  students..  We  recommend  that  student  involvement  with  a 
particular  vocation  will  enhance  the  interest  of  the  film  strip* 

Students  with  some  academic  difficulties  will  be  stimulated 
through  the  use  of  film  strips.     Motion  pictures  give  better 
illustrations  of  a  particular  vocation.     We  recommend  that  a 
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constant  review  and  updating  of  the  contents  of  audio-visual 
aids,  be  done  periodically-  Audio-visual  aids  can  be  valuable 

tools  if  used  properly    over-use  or  under-use  will  be  a 

detriment  to  their  effectiveness.     It  is  possible  to  create 
your  own  film  strips  simply  by  requesting  that  the  pictures 
not  be  mounted  as  slides  when  you  have  them  developed.     If  the 
sequence  of  pictures  is  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  rearranged 
into  any  desirable  sequence  on  a  film  strip  by  sending  them  to 
on  of  the  processing  companies.     Also,  if  a  person  wishes,  he 
may  have  a  filmstrip  made  from  a  set  of  35min  slides. 
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SPEAKERS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 


A*  Purpose 


To  familiarize  students  with  various  occupational  types  of 
training  or  educational  need  for  specific  jobs.  Actual 
workers  presenting  their  own  job  descriptions  could  provide 
a  more  meaningful  understanding  of  what  the  job  entailed. 
Field  trips  would  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  observe 
actual  working  conditions. 


Method 

A  list  was  compiled  of  occupations  of  the  children's  parents 
within  a  given  classroom.     These  parents  were  used  as 
speakers  when  possible  to  make  the  project  more  meaningful 
to  the  students . 

These  specific  points  were  suggested  to  the  speaker  as  a 
guideline  for  his  presentation :  a-j       -  page:  14-15  Handbook, 

a.  What  does  a  worker  in  this  career  do? 

b.  What  personality  traits  are  needed? 

What  physical  characteristics  are  needed? 
Do  both  men  women  work  in  this  career? 

c.  What  preparation  is  required?    What  will  be 
the  cost? 

d.  What  are  the  working  conditions?     Is  it 
outdoors,   indoors,  confining? 

e.  What  does  the  career  pay  a  beginner,  an 
experienced  worker? 

f.  What  are  the  intangible  rewards,  service, 
travel,  prestige? 

g.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement? 

h.  What  are  the  legal  requirements?     Is  a 
license ,   certificate ,  union,  or  professional 
membership  required? 

i.  How  does  this  career  cluster  permit  change 
from  one  career  to  another? 

j-  What  suggestions  can  you  give  the  children 
interested  in  this  career  so  they  may  secure 
further  knowledge  and  /.  formation? 

In  addition  to  parent  speaker,  businessmen  and  others  in 
various  occupations  were  contacted  by  Pilasco.  The 
school  districts  involved  compiled  a  list  of  additional 
resource  people  available. 

2.  Field  trips  were  more  difficult  to  arrange  because 

of  industrial  hazards.     However ,   several  field 

trips  were  arranged .     Unlike  the  speakers ,  the 

field  trip  arrangements  had  no  special  pattern, 

but  was  left  to  the  individual  district  and/or 
teacher. 
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C,     Types  of  Fpe^kers  and  Film  Strips 
Speakc  ^  ^ 

The  =?peak''irs     fell  within  thn  21  clusters  developed 
.  by  the  ocr'Apational  Advisory  Coinrn-'.^toe .  The 
clustors  a?:e  ap  follows:     1-21  -  page  6-7,  Handbook 


1. 

7v;riculture  " 

2. 

7^  r'-.istic 

3 . 

C] «ricpl 

4. 

Communicative  Skills 

5. 

Construction 

6. 

Education 

7. 

Entertainment 

8. 

Finance 

9. 

Food  Service 

10. 

Government 

11. 

Health  Services 

12. 

Homemakj.ng 

13. 

I ndus  tr  i  a 1  Manuf  actur i  ng 

14. 

Legal  Services 

15. 

Management 

16. 

Personal  Services 

17. 

Recreation 

18. 

Transportation 

19. 

Utilities 

20. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades 

21. 

Others 

An  example  of  the  utilities  cluster:  A  telephone 
lineman  spoke  to  children  in  the  classroom.  The 
group  then  reassembled  outside  where  the  lineman 
proceeded  to  climb  the  power  pole,  tapping  the 
wire  and  talking  with  the  company's  home, off ice, 
and  then  contacted  the  company's  troubleshooter 
who  was  miles  away*     Also,  he  showed  them  some 
elementary  things  about  transformers. 

Field  Trips:     Example  Cluster-Industry 

The  personnel  manager  visited  the  classroom  and  spoke 
with  the  children.     He  informed  them  of  hazards  they 
should  be  aware  of  while  on  the  proposed  field  trip. 
The  children  were  conducted  through  the  office  and 
plant  while  the  stone  plant  was  in  operation. 

D.  Responses  - 

1.  Pupils    -    The  students  demonstrated  more  enthusiasm  and 

euros ity  about  the  speakers  and  the  field 
trips  than  any  other  area  of  the  program. 

2.  Speakers-    The  speakers  were  very  willing  and  interested 

in  contributing  to  the  students  knowledge 
about  their  particular  occupation. 

3.  Teachers  and  Principals  -  Although  selecting  and  contacting 

speakers  and  arranging  and  preparing  for  field. 
Q  trips  meant  additional  preparation  for  the 
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the  teacher,  they  felt  it  was  time  well  spent 
and  that  information  was  gained  by  the  teacher 
as  well  as  by  the  student. 

4.  Coiranunity-    The  public  reaction  was  outstanding*  Phone 

calls  were  received  by  the  school  administration 
asT^ing  what  was  going  on  and  why  the  whole 
school  was  not  included  in  the  program.  The 
community  was  impressed    and  pleased  that  the 
school  was  showing  an  interest  in  the  "World 
of  Work". 

Recommendation 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  by  the  teachers, 
counselors,  administration,  as  improvements  or  guide  lines 
for  future  programming  in  the  World  of  Work  area: 

1.  This  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum, 
i.e..  May  become  a  part  of  the  daily  program  to 

be  incoorporated  into  the  various  subject  areas - 

2.  More  Parents  should  be  involved  .in  the  planning 
of  the  program. 

'3.  A  field  trip  list  be  compiled  and  distributed  to 
all  School  Districts. 

4.  The  program  should  be  introduced  into  all  grades 
rather  than  a  selected  grade. 

5.  That  certificates  or  letters  be  sent  thanking 
speakers  and  companies  who  were  visited  for  their 
contribution  to  the  students  education. 
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CAREER  GUICr 

As  a  summary,   the  Career  Guide  was  thought  tp  be  ver^  well 
organized  and  easily  understood  by  the  teacher.     T^-wever,  several 
ideas  were  presented  at  the  Career  Drvelopment  Seminar  that 
might  be  included  in  a  revision  of  the  original  gu^de  book  in 
order  to  make  it  more  c  jmplete  and  useful  to  the  teacher. 

First,  there  should  be  a  philosophy  concerning  the  importance 
of  work,  good  citizenship,   and  the  ability  to  provide  for  family 
and  country. 

Secondly,   a  description  of  the  program  and  list  of  objectives 
should  be  included  for  use  of  new  fifth  grade  teachers  and 
possibly  teachers  of  the  sixth  grade,   if  the  program  is  to  be 
continued  on  into  that  grade. 

Next  it  was  felt  that  a  list  consisting  of  books,  both 
school  and  public  library,  visual  aids,   such  as  film  strips, 
movies,  charts  and  records  concerning  vocational  education 
should  be  included. 

Each  district  could  compile  a  list  of  industries,  resource 
materials  and  speakers  to  be  shared  with  other  districts  for 
their  use  in  their  program,  which  could  then  be  included  in  the 
guide  book. 

As  a  completed  text  all  school  teaching  personnel  and 
administrative  officials  should  receive  a  copy  to  incorporate 
in  a  school  or  individual  classroom  project  instead  of  a  separate 
program. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK 


The  majority  of  comments  from  the  teachers  concerning  the 
Occapational  Outlook  Handbook  was ,  that  it  was  very  useful  as 
reference  material  in  the  classroom.     Many  teachers  were  able 
to  use  the  Handbook  to  answer  students "  questions  concerning 
specific  types  of  work,  qualifications,   salary  ranges  and  future 
outlook.     The  book  was  made  available  to  some  students  who  had 
high  interest  in  one  particular  field.     Some  teachers  with  high 
ability  students  were  able  to  utilize  the  book  for  student 
reports.     These  students  would  then  present  these  reports  to 
other  fifth  graders. 

The  overall  feeling  o£  the  teachers  was  that  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  made  them  feel  more  secure  in  the  discussion 
of  the  various  occupations.     They  knew  that  the  book  was  in  their 
classroom  which  enabled  them  to  answer  questions  from  the  students 
concerning  thesie  occupations. 
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TEACHER  COMMENTS 


The  orientation  project  was  very  wel3,  organized.    Most  discussions 
were  helpful.     Many  ideas  were  repeated  from  one  group  to  another. 
The  over  all  program  started  in  my  school  very  pessimistically 
and  by  the  time  we  completed  a  years  work  everyone  seemed  much 
more  enthusiastic  and  I  feel  they  gained  quite  a  bit  from  it. 

1.  Children  enjoyed  speakers  the  most* 

2.  The  film  strips  were  a  little  too  easy  for  fifth  grade  level. 

3.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  a  list  of  speakers  would  be 
compiled  and  made  available  to  all  county  teachers. 

4.  The  SRA  seemed  to  be  of  real  future  value. 

This  program  is  long  overdue  -  all  students  required  to  make  a 
judgement  or  decision  now  in  high  school  with  no  background. 

Todays  program  should  have  been  done  at  the  beginning  -  learned 
much. 

I  feel  that  the  Vocational  Guidance  Program,  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  starting  our  boys  and  girls  to  think  about  their  vocation. 

They  have  different  outlook  on  many  occupations.     If  we  help  one 
child  we  have  been  successful. 

Today #   I  learned  of  the  n^/^  program  career  occupation  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

If  our  students  got  as  much  out  of  their  sessions  as  I  did  today, 
I  am  sure  they  are  well  on  their  way  for  a  successful  career. 
I  feel  that  this  sort  of  program  should  continue. 

Outlook  Handbook  -  Good  for  teacher's  reference.     Not  all 

people  know  all  of  the  department  that  well. 
Speakers  -  Increase  interest  of  student,  recommended  strongly 
Field  Trips  -  Need  work  with  community  in  this  field,  often 

unsuccessful. 

Film  Strips  -  Fair,  could  be  improved  as  to  actual  situations 
in  life. 

Over-all  Program  -  Seems  useful  to  show  students  people  should 
work  for  a  living  in  modern  society. 

The  idea  of  the  career  information  is  good.     I  cannot  say  that 
all  the  processes-  were  good.     If  everything  could  have  been  worked 
out  as  planned,  it  would  have  been  fine. 

I  understand  that  since  it  is  in  the  development  stage,  some 
mistakes  can  be  overlooked. 

The  orientation  program  in  itself  was  very  worth  while.  The 
amount  of  preparation  and  classroom  time  consumed  was  considerable. 
The  people  in  my  community  were  very  interested  and  quite  active 
in  our  programs.    The  students  showed- interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  program.     I  would  be  willing  to  initiate  the  program  next  year. 
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However,  there  were  problems  in  scheduling,  presentations  and 
orientation  for  speakers  and  film  strips  due  to  o\:r  particular 
classroom  arrangements. 

I  feel  the  project  was  a  good  beginning  for  vocational  orientation. 
It  should  be  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  should 
be  more  student  involved. 

I  feel  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  about  this  program  today  has 
been  very  stimulating.     '    ihink  we  will  go  into  the  program 
with  more  enthusiasm  next  year  and  get  an  earlier  start. 

I  feel  that  our  experiences  so  far  will  insure  a  much  better 
program  for  1970-71.     I  know  I  will  be  better  prepared  for 
handling  the  various  aspects  of  the  program.  ..^^ 

The  director  of  the  Career  Orientation.^Program  did  a  very  good 
job  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  committees. 

This  project  will  be  of  much  help  in  the  future  toward  setting 
guidelines  for  future  work  along  these  lines.  Participating 
fifth  graders  were  helped  a  lot  in  becomming  acquainted  with 
jobs  and  careers.  . 

This  program  will  have  tremendous  long  range  effects. 

Mr.  Swan,  as  usual,, did  an  outstanding  job. 

I  have  learned  many  things  that  will  make  another  year  more 
successful.     Sharing  ideas  and  comparing  projects  has  indeed 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  entire  project.     A  new  focus  has 
been  brought  to  the  program.  ,  

Each  group  was  well  conducted /andT^everyon 

I  feel  the  program  has  made  children  more  aware  of  careers. 
Really,  when  we  get  them  in  the  fifth  grade,   all  they  are  aware 
of  are  the  jobs  or  occupations  cpncerning  Dad  and  Mother  and  You 
as  a  teacher.     Speakers  were  enjoyed  and  information  valuable 
by  most  speakers. 

The  program  was  interesting  to  the  children  because  they  like 

to  talk  about  what  they  are  going  to  be  when  they  grow  up. 

They  especially  liked  to  hear -the  speakers  and  ask  them  questions. 

I  feel  the  career  or  occupational  awareness  program  has  enriched 
our  students  beyond  our  expectations.     This  program  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  program  must  be  expanded  to  include  students  who  have  not 
been  expossed  to  this  new  kind  of  concept.     The  awareness  of  the 
World  of  Work  must  be  made  in  the  primary  grades  to  develop  a 
pride  in  working  and  earning  a  living. 


The  program  needs  extended  pushing  so  as  to  continue  it  next 
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year.     It  is  too  valuable  to  drop  just  as  it  has  had  its  beginning. 
The  program  was  successful  in  that  it  did  enli.jhten  the  studer.ts. 
I  feel  experience  can  ^work  out  the  difficulries  we  ran  into. 
The  enthusiasm  is  there  if  we  vjiir  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  feel  that  the  program  is  verv  qood .     Tlie  problem  is  time.  Our 
curriculum  is  already  full.     However,  I  do  feel  that  any  time 
spent  on  this  program  in  the  fifth  grade  should  deal  with 
opportunities  that  will  be  available  at  the  proper  time. 

I  feel  that  the  project  is  good  and  after  the  sessions  we  have 
had  today  I  feel  that  the  project  will  be  much  better  next  year. 
We  have  had  an  exchange  of  ideas  that  would  have  been  very 
beneficial  had  we  had  them  before  we  got  into  the  program.  A 
good  orientation  for  all  teachers  with  a  prepared  list  of  resource 
people  would  be  of  great  help. 

Film  Strips  not  perfect  but  lack  of  prep  time  on  part  of  teacher 
make  them  an  excellent  item.     Handbook  very  good  when  children 
allowed  to  -use  in  their  spare  time.     Difficult  for- slow  children 
to  read.     Speakers  excellent  part  of  program.     Should  not  be  used 
with  film  because  of  scheduling  difficulty. 

The  project  itself  has  gteat  pccsibilities  in  introducing 
elementary  children  to  job  orientation.     Do  not  necessarily 
pressure  the  child  to  know  the  type  of  job  he  wants;  rather  to 
inform  the  child  to  the  different  type  jobs  there  are.     We  had 
twelve  speakers  this  year  and  one  field  trip.     All  in  all  I  feel 
we  accomplished  quite  a  bit  in  orientating  students  to  the  jobs 
that  are  available. 

The  over-all  program  is  very  valuable  for  all  students  involved. 
The  speakers  were  well  r-ualified/  but  T  feel  we  failed  to  follow- 
up.     I  can  see  areas  of  discussion,  field  trips,   individual  reports 
that  could  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent.     The  work  shop  served 
as  an  eye-opener  to  me,  especially  in  evaluating  our  local  program 
to  that  of  other  areas. 

Program  should  be  carried  on  into  sixth  grade.     Visiting  a 
vocational  school  should  come  as  early  as  possible  before  start 
of  school  or  directly  after  start.     A  list  of  speakers  used  in 
all  schools  should  be  available- to  all  schools.     A  list  of  all 
field  trips  should  also  be  available  to  all  schools. 

The  Career  Orientation  program  in  my  opinion  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  making  children  aware  of  the  many  avenues  of 
earning  a  living  and  the  preparation  that  is  entailed.  It 
has  made  me,  a  teacher,  more  cognizant  of  the  need  €o  present 
this. 
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SPEAKER 


I  3 


The  following  were  used  by  fifth  grade  teachers  for  Career 
Orientation  Project  for  the  school  year  1969-70 •     It  is  hoped 
this  list  can  be  expanded  within  each  local  district  as  the  fourth 
and  sixth  grades'  become  involved  in  the  Project. 


BLOOM 


Evelyn  Barrenger,  R.N.  _Nurse 
Paiti  Bennington  -  Beautician 
Betty  Hagen  -  Insurance  Rep. 

Nationwide 
"Gary  Howell  -  Deputy  Sheriff 


Mr.  Ron  McDade  &  Mr.  Lambert 
Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio 
Electric     Co . 

D.E.  Prickett  -  Goodyear  Atomic- 
Personnel  Dept . 

James  Smith  -  Barber 


::lay 


Mrs .  Jane  Bihl  -  Nurse 

Mr.  Ronald  Horsley  -  Detroit 

Steel,   Supt.  in  Engineering 


GREEN 


of 


Clyde  Hc^zelit  -  Div. 
Forestry 
Hollbrook  -  State  Patrolman 
Mowbray  -  County  Agent 
Nancy  Litteral  -  Home 
Economics  Teacher 
Donald  Williams  -  Truck 
Driver 

Marvin  Pauley  -  Auto  Mechanic 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 


Mr  Raymond  Patrick  -  Sales  Manager 
Mary  Jo  Cobbs  -  Home  Economist 
Orville  Gable  -  Farmer 


Clyde  Rambacher  -  Certified  Public 

Accountant 
James  Boyer  -  Ohio  Power  Co. 
Andrew  Bihl  -  Farmer 
Ploward  Jenkins  -  Detroit  Steel, 
Supt.   Steel  Mill 


NEW  BOSTON 


Bill  Rand  and  Dick  Brown  -  Williams  Shoe  Co. 


NORTHWEST 

Karolyn  Kuhns  -  Registered 
Nurse 

Myron  Miller  -  Lineman, 

Columbus       Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co. 
Georgia  Chandler  -  Cosmetologist 
Glenn  Shelton  -  Trouble  Shooter, 
Columbus  Sc  Soiathern  Electric 
Co. 

Brent  Ande^-        -  Banker 
Robert  M^'.        .  -  Mechanic 
James  Boy  Insurance 
Mack  Warns ley  -  Mail  Delivery 
Ross  Dennis  -  Forestry 
Guy  Shoemaker  -  Farmer 
Brenda  Mason  -  Nurse's  Aide 
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Micky  Cochran  -  Sports 
Raymond  Smalley  --^  Brick  Plant 
Thelma  Shope  -  Owner  of  Paramount 

Beauty  school 
Dick  Hyland  -  Detroit  Steel, 

Public  Relations 
David  VerBourven  -  General  Telephone 

Public  Relations 
Robert  Sargent  -  Mechanic 
Barbour  Counts  -  Bakery  Owner 
Mr     T-  alker  -  Pepsi  Cola 
Mr.  Klme  -  Portsmouth  Times 
Stan  Flauaher  -  Shoe  Factory 
Michae]    Ralstin  -  Ohio  Stove, 
Production  Foreman 

Harold  Thompson  -  Postmaster 
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NORTH!/ffiST  CON'T 


Leonard  Crabtree  -  Taylor's 

Stone  Co. 
David  VerBowen  -  Telephone  Co. 
Loretta  McClay  -  Beautician 
Herb  Loenig  -  Mechanic 
Steven  Bowles  -  Policeman 
Mrs,  Donal  erase  -  Practical 

Nurse 

Lawrence  Rhodes  -  Navy 

Rebecca  Hale  -  College  Student/ 

Teacher 
Ronald  Moore  -  Construction 


Joyce  Stamper  -  Nurse's  Aide 

Rov  York  -  Barber 

James  Lovins  -  Waller  Stone 

Plant  Manager 
Janet  Pectus etc  -  Cosmetology 
James  Christian  -  Barber 
Gene  Alexander  -  Grocery 


VALLEY 


Dick  Gilcher  -  Ohio  Power 
Mr.  Mowery  -  Supt.  of  Chemical 
Plant 

Mr.  Vernal  Riffe,   Jr*  Member 

of  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Pennington  -  Manager  of 
Funeral  Home 

Mr  smith  -  Manag  ^r  of  Insurance 
Agency 

Mary  Jo  Cobb  -  Home  Economist 
George  Stowell  -  Editor 

Portsmouth  Times 
Jack  Whitt  -  Highway  Patrolman 
Glen  Hiles  Minister 
Montie  Spriggs  -  Ohio  Asphalt 


Mr.  Leonard  Chamberlain  - 

Construction  (Brickmason) 
Mr.  Larry  Rine  -  Game  Protector 

Conservation 
Mr.  Carl  Merritt  -  Yard  Conductor/ 

N  -Sc  Railway 
Mr.  Charles  Vanderpoole  -  Carpenter 
Fred  Wolfe  -  Carpenter 
Mrs    Thurl  Blume  -  Nurse 
^JLl     Bruce  Payne  -  Detroit  Steel 
ijcu/?encci  '  ^ichman  -  Pharmacist 
Wi.i  ^ut  Ha.  as  -  Banker,  Security 

Central 

Thurl  Blume  -  Lawyer  ^ 


WASHINGTON 


Mr.  Ronald  Pollard  -  Insurance 
Rep. 

Mrs.   Phyllis  Chilcote  -  Nurse 
Mr.  Franklin  Toth      Fo>  t-.-^ter 
Mr.  Jack  Young  -  Attorney 
Mr.  Spires  -  Portsmouth  i  j.aes 
Mr.  Richard  Russell  Pose 
Office 

Mr.  James  Kimsey  -  Postal 
Clerk 

Robert  Stearnes  -  Ohio  Power 
Lineman 

Rev.  John  Waddell  -  Minister 


Mr.  Victor  Morgan  -  Jeweler 

Mr.  Boyer  —  Ohio  Power 

Donald  Smedley  -  Data  Processing, 

lA/illiams  Mfg. 
Mrs.  Erlenv;ein  -  Nurse's  Aide 
i^li.*.  Jonn  Lawyer  -  Chiropractor  (D, 
Parrolman  Kelley  -  Patrolman 
Frank  Peters  -  Guard 


C.) 


WHEELERS BURG 


Metallurgist, 

ok  -  ^■''^ 


Mr^  Richard  Foster 

Detroit  Scee?- 
Patrolman  Estell  Hcl'.h 

Highway  Patrol 
Mr.  Joe  Hibbitts  -  Owner  Kibbitts 
Norge  Village 


Mr*  Eldiridge  Haas,  General  Telephone 
Mr.  Larry  Millard,  Plant  Supervisor, 

General  Telephone 
Forest  Turner  -  Turner  Farms 
Donald  Williams  -  Scioto  County 
Treasury  Office 
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PORTSMOUTH 


John  Hobstetter  -  Post  Office 
Walter  Anderson  -  Custodian 
Mrs.  Laura  Anderson  -  Supervisor 

of  Nurses 
Mrs .  Ada  Riordian  -  Nurse 
Mr.  McGlbthlin  5c  Miss  Montavon  . 

Librarian 
Mr.  Weakland  -  Realtor 

The  above  list  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  persons 
who  were  speakers  in  the  fifth  grade  classrooms.     Our  apology 
to  those  who  spoke  but  whose  name  is  not  listed.     The  list  was 
compiled  from  periodic  reports  from  each  district  and  some 
teachers  elected  not  to  list  the  speakers  used  in  their  class- 
room. 


Gary  Johnson*  -  Pharmacist 
Pat  Burke  -  Receptionist 
Mr.  Bonzo  -  Draftsman 
Mr.  Gardner  -  Accountant 
Mr.  Balton  -  Butcher 
Mr.  Hicks  -  Electrician 
Mr.  Blevins  -  Barber 
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SUGGESTION  SHEET 
FOR 

CAREER  INFORMATION  SPEAKERS 

PILASCO  EDUCATION  CENTER 

Present  the  information  at  a  level  the  children 
can  understand.     These  children  have  little 
knowledge  o£  careers.     They  lack  experience  and 
knowledge  o£  the  v/orld  o£  work. 

Do  not  glamorize  the  career.     Always  present 

the  barriers  to  a  career  as  well  as  the  advantage 

Use  materials  that  are  used  in  the  career- 
slides,  tools,  manufactured  articles,  instruments 
These  will  make  your  speech  more  interesting. 

Present  the  career  in  a  general  area.  Specific 
areas  o£  specialization  within  a  career  should 
come  later  in  high  school  or  eyen  later  after 
additional  knowledge,  experiences  and  maturity 
have  been  acquired  by  the  student*     Try  to 
cover  as  many  areas  in  the  career  cluster  as 
poss  ible . 

Invite  a  question  and  answer  period  after  your 
presentation. 

These  are  specific  points  you  should  cover  in 
your  talk  about  careers: 

A.       What  does  a  worker  in  this  career  do? 

What  personality  traits  are  needed? 

What  physical  characteristics  are  needed? 

Do  both  men  and  women  work  in  this  career? 

C.  What  preparation  is  required?    What  will  be 
the  cost? 

D.  What  are  the  working  conditions?     Is  it  out- 
doors ,   indoors ,  confining? 

E.  What  does  the  career  pay  a  beginner,  an 
experienced  worker? 
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What  are  the  intangible  rewards,  service, 
travel ,  prestige? 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement? 

What  are  the  legal  requirements?     Is  a 
license,  certificate,  union,  or  professional 
membership  required? 

How  does  this  career  ^cluster  permit  change 
from  one  career  to  another? 

What  suggestions  can  you  give  the  children 
interested  in  this  career  so  they  may  secure 
further  knowledge  and  inforniation? 
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CHAPTER  I 

Many  educat'ors  in  Scioto  County  have  verbally  voiced  concern  pertaining  to 
the  lack  of  vocational  information  available  for  students  to  make  realistic  career 
choices.   The  decisions  that  students  have  and  do  make  are  usually  based  upon  an 
unrealistic  conception  of  an  occupational  career. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  Con  the  Rfth  Grade  students  in  Scioto  County  be 
given  educational  information  that  will  enable  them  to  evaluate  different  occupational 
careers  more  realistically? 

Inorder  to  more  realistically  evaluate  the  effect  that  the  Fifth  Grade  Career 
Orientation  Program,  Sponsored  by  Pilasco  Education  Center,  had  on  ihe  fifth  grade 
students  in  Scioto  County:  a  pre-test  instrument  was  given  to  measure  occupational 
awareness  before  the  orientation  program  began. 

III.  POST  TEST  SURVEY 

A  post  test  survey  was  conducted  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Career  Ori- 
entation Program.   The  srudents  who  participated  in  the  pre-test  survey  were 
surveyed  again. 

IV.  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Nine  hundred  ninety  se^/en  fifth  grade  ftudents  were  surveyed  in  Scioto  County. 
A  facsimile  of  the  in.itrument  used  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  A  or  Appendix  B. 
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The  instrument  required  forty-'rwo  responses  pertaining  to  specific  occupa- 
tional requirements  necessary  to  be  qualified  for  a  particular  career. 

The  statistical  results  will  be  evaluated  as  a  group  in  order  to  communicate  to 
the  reader  the  vcx:ational  awareness  of  the  total  group* 

A  line  graph  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  composite  of  ca-rect  responses  for 
each  question  on  the  pre-test  and  post  test  survey.  A  biock  line  illustrates  the  pre- 
test data.  A  red  line  illustrates  the  post  test  data.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  I. 
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FIGURE  I 
.  PRE  AND  POST  SURVEY 
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A  facjlmile  ian  be  seen  in  Appendix  A  of  the  raw  scores  for  the  pretest. 
A  facsimile  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  B  of  the  raw  scores  for  the  post-test. 
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VI.  SUMiVlARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  resuits  of  the  pre-test  survey  strongly  supported  the  preconcefved  ideal 
that  Scioto  County  students  had  a  limited  amount  of  vocational  information. 

i 

The  post- test  surve/  statistically  supported  the  concept  that  Scioto  County 
teachers  on  the  fifth  grade  level  have  provided  many  vocational  expcjriences 
dCring  the  1969-1970  school  year  that  has  greatly  "  enhanced"  tlie  vocational 
knowledge  of  the  fifth  grade  students. 

The  occupational  information  was  presented  as  an  integrated  part  of  the 
curriculum  which  has  made  the  educational  experiences  meaningful  end  relevant. 
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PRE  TEST 


Name   Teacher  School 

List  in  space.'  at"  left  of  each  question  the  number  of  three  careers  that  most  nearly 
answer  the  statement  or  question  underlined. 

1.  Some  careers  require  that  an  apprentice  (training)  program  be  completed 
before  the  worker  becomes  a  [ourneyman,  (training  craftsman).  Which 
careers  often  require  a  n  apprr  .Mce  program? 

1.  engineer  4-  tru::k  driver  7.  brick  layer 

2.  carpenter  5.  sales  clerk  8.  secretary 

1545         2.  Some  careers  require  at  least  4  yea-s  of  coUeoo.  Which  careers 
usually  require  4  years  of  college'? 

.1.  bookkeeper  4<  engineer  7.  insurartce  salesman 

2.  teacher  5.  medical  lob  technician  8,  airline  hostess 

3.  draftsman  6,  architect 

2369       3.  In  some  careers  workers  work  more  with  ihing.^  than  with  people.  List 
co'eers  l"hat  work  more  with  things, 

1.  auto  mechanic  4.  truck  driver  7>  insurance  salesman 

2.  nurse  5.  doctor  8,  case  worker 

3.  teacher  6.  carpenter 

1420  4.  In  some  careers  workers  work  more  with  data  than  wilh  people.  (Dvjta 
means  facts  or  figures  from  which  conclusions  are  made.  )  List"  careers 
that  Involve  work  with  data. 

1.  architect  4.  dentists  7.  case  worker 

2.  teacher  5.  coaches  8.  engineer 

3.  actors  6.  accountant 

1710  5.  Some  careers  permit  people  to  be  se If-erpployed  (they  work  for  a  fee 

or  wage  or  operate  their  own  business.)  List  careers  that  may  provide 
self-employment. 

L  machinist  4.  teacher  7.  real  estate  salesman 

2.  bus  driver  5.  lawyer  8.  secretary 

3.  farmer  6.  policeman 

1768       6^  Some  careers  involve  team  work,  (the  worker  is  dependent  upon  in- 
'  formation  or  materials  provided  by  others-)  List  careers  that  involve 

team  work. 

1.  production  line  operator  4-  auto  mechamc  .       .7.  real  estate  salesman 

2.  farmer  5.  nurse  8.  astronaut 

3.  truck  driver  6,  lawyer 
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Name  Teacher  School 

List  in  spacf  s  at  !eft  of  each  question  tlie  number  of  three  careers  that  most  nearly  a  v: 
the  statement  or  question  underlined, 

1640       7.  Some  careers  require  good  mathematics  skill.  List  careers  tha^  'equire 
greatest  math  ski  I  i . 

1.  truck  driver  4.  carpenter  7.  actor 

2.  engineer  5.  real  estate  salesman  8.  auto  mechonic 

3.  farmer  6.  accountant 

1920      8.  Some  careers  require  good  grammar  skill.  List  careers  that  require 
greatest  grammar  skill. 

1.  plumber  4.  secretary  7.  wefder 

2.  reporter  5.  bus  driver  8,  check  out  girl 

3.  farmer  6.  teacher 

1310     9»  Some  careers  require  a  license  or  certificate  issued  by  the  state  or  city. 
List  careers  that  requires  a  license. 

1.  bus  driver  4.  nurse  7.  policeman 

2.  welder  5.  secretary  8.  reporter 

3.  sales  girl  6.  teacher 

1512    10.  Some  careers  require  more  than  4  years  of  college.  List  careers  that  req- 
uire more  than  4  years  of  college. 

L  teacher  4.  lawyer  7.  factory  superinte-^J 

2.  doctor  j,  secretary  8.  store  owner 

3 .  nurse  6  .  dentist 

V 

1712    II.  Work  in  some  careers  is  seasonal  (lay  off  occurs  during  certain  months.) 
List  careers  that  are  most  likely  to  be  seasonal  > 

1.  nurse  4.  machinist  7.  bricklayer 

2.  truck  driver  5.  lawyer  8.  painter 

3.  carpenter  6.  doctor 

1510    12.  Some  careers  often  require  continuous  standing.  List  careers  that  require 
most  standing. 

I.  secretary  4.  doctor  7.  bricklayer 

2*  sales  clerk  5.  carpenter  8.  lawyer 

3.  draftsman  6.  engineer 
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Name  Teacher  School 

List  in  spaces  at  left  of  each  question  the  number  of  three  careers  that  most  nearly 
answer  the  statement  or  question  underlined. 

2012  13.  Some  careers  require  helping  others.  List  careers  that  require  helping 

others . 

L  welder  4.  teacher  7.  machanist 

2.  nurse  5.  case  worker  8-  bricklayer 

3  .  truck  driver  6.  secretary 

1905        14.  Some  article  of  protective  clothing  Is  required  in  some  careers.  List 
careers  that  require  protective  clothing. 

2180        15.  In  some  careers  more  women  are  employed  than  men.  List  careers  that 
employ  more  women. 

1.  farmer  4.  architect  7.  retail  sales 

2.  accountant  5.  secretary  8.  lawyer 

3.  teacher         *  "  6.  doctor 

16.  In  selecting  a  career  certain  facts  are  important.  Most  children  have 
said,  'M  am  going  to  be  List  at  left  number  of  facts  you  know 
about  your  choice. 

1.  Amount  of  training  needed  and  cost  of  training  • 

2.  How  do  you  get  started? 

3.  How  much  will  it  pay  at  beginning': 

4.  Do  you  know  someone  who  is  working  in  this  career  and  have  you 
talked  with  thi'j  person  about  your  choice? 

17.  Information  about  careers  fs  acquired  In  many  ways.  List  the  most  im- 
portant ways  you  ha^^e  acquired  knowledge  of  careers. 

L  T.V.  4.  parents  7.  travel 

2.  books  5.  watching  people  work  8.  others 

3.  school  6.  movies 


24,513  Composite 
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POST  TEST 


Name 


Teacher 


Schoo I 


List  in  spaces  at  left  of  each  question  the  number  of  three  careers  that  most  nearly 
answer  the  statement  or  question  underlined. 

  I.  Some  careers  require  that  an  apprentice  (training)  program  be  completed 

before  the  worker  becomes  a  journeyman,  (training  craftsman).  Which 
careers  often  require  an  apprentice  program? 


1714 


2405 


1 .  engineer 

2.  carpenter 


A.  truck  driver 
5 .  sales  clerk 


7.  brick  layer 

8,  secretary 


2.  Some  careers  require  at  least  4  years  of  college.  Which  careers 
usually  require  4  years  of  college 


1 .  bookkeeper 

2 .  teacher 
3-  draftsman 


4.  engineer  7.  insurance  salesman 

5.  medical  lab  technician  8,  airline  hostess 
6  -  architect 


3.  In  some  careers  workers  work  more  with  things  than  with  people.  List 
ca-eers  that  work  more  with  things. 


I  -  auto  mechanic 
2-  nurse 
3.  teacher 


4.  truck  driver 
5-  doctor 
6.  carpenter 


7.  insurance  salesman 

8.  case  worker 


162. 


4.  In  some  careers  workers  work  more  with  dato  than  with  people.  (Data 
means  facts  or  figures  from  which  conclusions  are  made.  )  List  ca*-eers 
that  Involve  work  with  data. 


1 .  architect 

2.  teacher 

3.  actors 


4.  dentists 

5.  coaches 

6.  accountant 


7.  case  worker 

8.  engineer 


1717 


5.  Some  careers  permit  people  to  be  se  If-erpployed  (they  work  for  a  fee 
or  wage  or  operate  their  own  business.)  List  careers  that  may  provide 
se  If-employment . 


1840 


1.  machinist 

2.  bus  driver 

3.  farmer 


4.  teacher 

5.  lawyer 

6.  policeman 


7-  real  estate  salesman 
8.  secretary 


6.  Some  careers  involve  team  work,  (the  worker  is  dependent  upon  in^- 
formation  or  materials  provided  by  others.)  List  careers  that  involve 
team  work. 


ERIC 


1.  production  line  operator  4.  auto  mechanic 

2.  farmer  5.  nurse 

3.  truck  driver  6.  lawyer 
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7.  real  estate  salesman 

8.  astronaut 


Kage  II 


Name  Teacher   School  

Lisf  in  spaces  at  left  of  each  question  the  number  of  three  careers  that  most  nearly  answer 
the  statement  or  question  underlined. 

 1861  7,  Some  careers  require  good  mathematics  skill.  List  careers  that  require 

greatest  riath  skil  I . 

1.  truck  driver  4.  carpenter  7.  actor  " 

2.  engineer  5.  real  estate  salesman   8.  auto  mechanic 

3.  farmer  6.  accountant 

2235  8,  Some  careers  require  good  grammar  skill.  List  careers  that  require 

greatest  grammar  skill. 

1.  plumber  4.  secretary  7.  welder 

2.  reporter  5.  bus  driver  8.  check  out  girl 

3.  farmer  6.  teacher 

1586        9.  Some  careers  require  a  license  or  certificate  issued  by  the  state  or  city. 
List  careers  that  requires  a  license. 

1.  bus  driver  4.  nurse  7.  policeman 

2.  welder  5.  secretary  8.  reporter 

3.  sales  girl  6.  teacher 

1989        10.  Some  careers  require  more  than  4  years  of  college.  List  careers  that  req- 
uire more  than  4  years  of  college. 

1.  veacher  4.  lawyer  7.  factory  superintendent 

2.  doctor  5.  secretary  8.  store  owner 

3.  nurse  6.  dentist 

1869        II.  Work  in  some  careers  is  seasonal  (lay  off  occurs  during  certain  rionths.) 
List  careers  that  are  most  likely  to  be  seasonal. 


1.  nurse  4.  machinis.*  7.  bricklayer  . 

2.  truck  driver  5.  lawyer  8.  painter 

3.  carpenter  6.  doctor 

1702        12.  Some  careers  often  require  continuous  standing.  List  careers  that  require 
most  standing. 

1.  secretary  4.  doctor  7.  bricklayer 

2.  sale.;  clerk  5.  carpenter  8.  lawyer 

3.  draftsman  6.  engineer  •  - 
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Paye  12 


Name  Teacher  Sch 


ooi 


List  in  spaces  at  left  of  each  question  the  number  of  three  careers  tha*  •^^ost  nearly 
answer  the  statement  or  question  underlined. 

2151        13.  Some  careers  require  helping  others.  List  careers  that  require  helping 
others* 

1.  welder  4.  teacher  7.  machanist 

2.  nurse  5.  case  worker  8.  bricklayer 
3  .  truck  driver                 6.  secretary 

1883      14,  Some  article  of  protective  clothing  is  required  in  some  careers.  List 
careers  that  require  protective  clothing. 

2306      15.  In  some  careers  more  women  are  employed  than  men.  List  careers  that 
employ  more  women - 

1.  farmer  4.  architect  7.  retail  sales 

2.  accountant  5.  secretary  8.  lawyer 

3.  teacher  6.  doctor 

16.  In  selecting  a  career  certain  facts  are  important.  Mobt  children  have 

said,  "  I  am  going  to  be   " .  List  at  left  number  of  facts  you  know 

about  your  choice  . 

1.  Amount  of  training  needed  and  cost  of  training* 

2.  How  do  you  get  started? 

3.  How  much  will  it  pay  at  beginning? 

4.  Do  you  know  someone  who  is  working  in  this  career  and  have  you 
talked  with  this  person  about  your  chcice? 

  17.  Information  about  careers  Is  acquired  in. many  ways.  List  the  most  Im~ 

portant  ways  you  have  acquired  knowledge  of  careers. 

L  T.V.  4.  parents  7.  travel 

2.  books  *        5.  watching  people  work  8.  others 

3.  school  6.  movies 
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5,  SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


5.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


[a]  Time  period  covered  by  this  report  - 
February  1,  1971  -  January  31,  1972 

[b]  Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  - 

1.  To  present  to  youths  in  an  understandable  way,  the  world  of  work  and  career  planning. 

2.  To  encourage  youth  to  realistically  aspire  to  job  careers  and  job  goals  commensurate  with  their 
potential. 

S.iTo  establish  in-service  education  programs  for  educators  to  present  occupational  information  to 
students  in  a  systematic  procedure. 

4.  To  adequately  prepare  low  socio-economic  disadvantaged  and  academically  deprived  youth  for 
success  in  our  complex  social  and  economic  society. 

5.  To  provide  greater  understanding  and  informations  to  educators,  parents,  students,  employers  of 
the  dignity,  worth,  the  satisfactions  derived,  the  opportunities  available  and  the  contributions 
that  can  be  made  from  all  levels  of  occupations. 

6.  To  develop  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  public  education  and  manpower  agencies  to  the  end 
that  both  share  responsibility  for  job  preparation  of  all  students. 

7.  To  encourage  and  guide  students  to -continue  their  secondary  education  -  general  and 
occupational. 

8.  To  identify  through  school  records  and  attract  through  elicitation  in-schoof  and  out-of-schoof 
youth  who  need  occupational  education  and  successful  on-the-job  training. 

9.  To  find  meaningful  job  placements  where  a  student  will  have  an  environment  in  which  he  can 
succeed  and  develop  self-respect  and  dignity  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  school  district, 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  ^nd  the  community  at-large. 

10.  To  provide  occupational  orientation  cr>d  continuing  information  for  career  planning  and 
advancement. 

[c]  Procedures  followed  ■ 

The  project  is  composed  of  three  [3]  components  -  elementary,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high 
school.  Certain  common  procedures  were  employed  to  make  the  project  operational  at  all  three 

levels.  Among  these  were  - 

} 

1.  selection  of  staff  for  the  program,  e.g.,  criteria  was  set  up  for  the  hiring  of  an  elementary  project 
coordinator,  interviews  were  held,  and  a  selection  was  made 

2.  meetings  were  held  with  school  staffs  to  orient  them  to  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation 
Program 

3.  consultant  assistance  was  provided  to  each  of  the  schools  which  were  committed  to  the  project 

4.  contacts  were  made  with  local  business  and  industries  in  order  to  involve  them  in  the  program. 

Other  procedures  such  as,  5.  selecting  a  writing  team  to  prepare  individualized  programmed  learning 
materials  and,  6.  selection  of  resource  materials  and  equipment  were  used  at  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  levels  but  not  at  the  senior  high  level. 

Still  other  procedures  were  employed  for  only  one  level.  The  7.  development  of  a  Skill  Trainer  Van 
and  Career  Center  was  unique  to  the  elementary  level  while  the,  8.  establishment  of  an 
Occupational  Horticultural  Program  was  applicable  only  to  the  senior  high  level. 

In  all,  twenty-seven  distinct  procedures  have  been  identified  in  the  project.  A  breakdown  of  the 
twenty-seven  procedures  indicates  that  - 

8  were  common  to  all  three  levels 

7  were  common  to  the  elementary  and  junior  high  level 

2  were  common  to  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  level 

5  were  unique  to  the  elementary  level 

1  were  unique  to  the  junior  high  level 

4  were  unique  to  the  senior  high  level 

-2- 
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An  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  different  methods,  materials,  and 
Implementation  activities  are  needed  when  attempting  such  a  wide  program. 

[dl  Results,  accomplishments 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  curriculum 
program  of  the  Syracuse  school  system.  The  program  has  managed  to  have  elementary  children 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  career  choices  exist;  it  has  involved  over  4,500  junior  high  students  in 
orientation  programs,  career  study  lessons,  and  field  trips  designed  to  make  the  world  of  work  a 
reality;  and  it  has  been  responsible  for  retaining  approximately  250  potential  dropouts  in  the 
regular  school  program  and  105  dropouts  at  the  Occupational  Learning  Center. 

Business  and  industry  has  been  directly  involved  in  the  program  especially  in  the  equipping  of  career 
booths,  providing  speakers  for  classes  and  making  field  trips  possible. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  our  school  district  is  to  further  the  individup'ization  of  instruction  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.  The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  ^^rogram  has  been  quite 
influential  in  furthering  this  goal. 

[e]  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  project  has  three  distinct  parts 

evaluation  of  project  management 

evaluation  of  components  of  the  three  levels  in  the  program 
evaluation  performed  by  third  party  evaluator 

Evaluation  of  Project  Management 

The  Syracuse  City  School  District  has  a  system  for  performing  the  appraisal  of  its  staff  members. 
The  Director  of  the  Guided  Occupational  Programs  employs  this  system  with  the  staff  of  the 
program.  This  appraisal  indicates  hrw  well  the  staff  member  has  complied  with  the  duties  listed  in 
his  job  description  and  how  w'ell  he  has  carried  out  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  Components  of  the  Three  Levels  in  the  Program 

Each  level  [elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high]  of  the  program  consists  of  components.  Each 
component  is  evaluated  with  various  techniques.  Tiie  elementary  level  student  is  evaluated  by.  pre 
and  post  testing  of  [a]  level  of  awareness  of  the  world  of  work,  [b]  attitudes  concerning  the  world 
of  work  and  occupations,  [c]  awareness  of  skills  used  in  occupations,  and  [d]  level  of  actual 
experience  with  tasks  and  tools  used  in  the  occupational  world. 

The  junior  high  level  student  is  evaluated  by  pre  and  post  testing  of  his  awareness  of  [a]  alternative 
career  choices,  [b]  resources  available  for  vocational  guidance  and  career  planning,  [c]  ability  to 
plan  future  education  necessary  for  a  career,  and,  [d]  attitudes  towards  necessity  for  career 
planning. 

Specific  instruments  have  not  been  developed  for  the  senior  high  level  students  in  regard  to  the 
project  per  se.  Each  of  the  components  of  the  senior  high  program  is  designed  with  its  own  built-in 
evaluation,  e.g.,  the  Occupational  Learning  Center  keeps  track  of  the  number  of  days  a  student  is 
absent  relative  to  the  number  of  possible  days  of  attendance. 

Additional  evaluation  instruments  are  used  to  appraise  teachers,  business  and  Industry,  and  parental 
involvement  in  the  program. 

Evaluation  Performed  by  Third  Party  Evaluator 

A  third  party  evaluator  is  mandated  by  the  guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Exemplary 
Programs  and  Service  Branch.  Our  third  party  evaluator  is  Educational  Services,  Incorporated  of 
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Waco,  Texdj.  Their  services  included:  1.  structuring  the  objectives  of  the  proposal  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  be  evaluated,  2.  aided  and  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  evaluation 
instruments,  and  3,  made  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  program  management. 

If]  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

After  one  year's  experience  with  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  we  have  come  to  a 
number  of  conclusions  and  as  a  result  of  these  conclusions,  we  are  able  to  make  a  number  of 
recommendations  which  may  be  of  value  to  others  who  do  not  wish  to  "re-invent  the  wheel/' 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as  follows: 


CONCLUSIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  success  of  a  career  education  project 
depends  largely  upon  the  total  commitment 
of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  district 
and  participating  schools. 


Secure  support  of  the  district  administrative 
staff  ard  of  the  administrators  of  the  par- 
ticipating schools  prior  to  implementation 
of  a  project. 


The  teaching  staff  must  be  involved  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  any  materials 
or  programs  which  affpct  the  total  curric- 
ulum. 


Involve  the  teaching  staff  in  all  the  planning 
and  development  tasks  related  to  preparing 
materials  and  programs. 


A  career  education  project  must  involve 
ail  the  areas  of  study  in  which  the  child  has 
the  opportunity  to  participate. 


In  structuring  a  career  education  program 
equal  emphasis  should  be  given  to  every 
subject  area. 


Career  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
entire  community  -  schools,  parents,  bus- 
iness, industry,  and  government. 


All  planning,  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  career  education  projects  should 
be  designed  to  Incorporate  participation 
of  representatives  of  the  total  community. 
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PROBLEM  AREA 


1.  The  school  district  recognizes  that  many  youth,  particularly  those  from  the  low  socio-economic  and 
academically  disadvantaned  groups,  aspire  unrealistically  in  terms  of  their  own  potential  to  job  careers  and 
job  goals.  They  view  life  as  offering  two  alternatives:  a  welfare  existence  or  a  plush  world  resultinc)  from  a 
college  education.  They  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  one  can  have  a  good  life  even  if  he  does  not  attend 
college;  that  the  bulk  of  available  job  opportunities  lies  in  the  semi-skitled  and  skilled  job  areas. 


2.  All  too  often,  academic  failure  and  the  resulting  frustration  to  the  student  lead  him  to  believe  that  future 
achievement  in  [jfe  is  as  unattair.able  to  him  as  his  success  in  his  present  role  •  that  of  a  student  in  a  college 
oriented  curriculum. 


This  "failure  pattern"  is  well  in  evidence  by  the  intermediate  [grades  4-6]  years  in  school.  Many  children 
by  that  time  are  several  years  below  grade  level  in  the  academic  skill  areas  necessary  in  today's  curriculum. 
This  is  the  seed  bed  for  the  future  drop  out,  the  behavioral  misfit  -  planted  by  academic  failure  in  the 
primary  grades. 


By  junior  high  age  then,  the  child  has  patterned  himself  into  the  life  of  a  non-achiever;  the  pcttern  of  his 
future  life^  If  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  adequately  prepare  this  youngster  for  life,  they  must  be  taken  earty. 
This  is  a  preventive  program,  aimed  at  developing  an  in-depth  awareness  of  requirements,  training  and 
responsibilities  necessary  for  success  in  the  world  of  work.  Beginning  with  the  6th  grade  and  intensifying 
through  the  9th  grade,  the  curriculum  will  be  modified  to  include  occupational  information  and  skill 
attainment  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  learning  process. 


The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  seeks  to  help  students  make  realistic  plans  and  decisions 
about  future  career  preparation,  largely  by  exposing  them  to  extensive  study  of  careers  and  pre-requisites 
for  careers.  Statistics  point  up  that  less  than  15%  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  in  high  school  will 
graduate  from  4-year  colleges,  while  Syracuse's  high  schools  have  approximately  70%  of  their  students 
enrolled  in  general  academic,  college  preparatory  curricula;  these  statistics  point  up  a  need  for  intensive 
counseling  and  study  of  realistic  career  alternatives.  Secondly,  given  the  interest  of  students  in  employment, 
such  interest  can  be  tapped  and  channeled  into  basic  skill  areas  by  approaching  science,  social  studies, 
English,  and  mathematics  through  career  exploration. 
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Following  are  the  objectives  which  v^/ere  included  in  the  original  proposal  for  the  junior  high  school 
program: 

17.  Provided  with  the  total  junior  hi'jh  school  occupational  orientation,  the  student  will  show  a  desire  and 
be  able  to  make  a  tentative  select'on  of  carder  education  that  he  will  pursue  in  senior  high  school. 

18.  Given  the  opportunity  to  fearn  about  pnd  djscuss  occupational  information  in  alf  classes,  student  will 
become  inquisitive  and  develop  the  habit  of  asking  questions  and  seeking  more  assistance  in  making 
career  decisions.  f 

19.  Provided  with  introductory  (Occupational  experiences,  the  student  will  approach  the  related 
occupational  simulation  in  the  classroom  with  increased  attention  and  proficiency. 

20.  Provided  with  individual  and  group  counselling,  the  student  will  better  understand  himself  and  how  he 
can  prepare  for  the  world  of  work  in  line  with  his  interests  and  abilities. 

*21.  Given  related  occupational  education  in  each  subject  area  (English,  Social  Studies,  Science  and 
Mathematics] ,  the  student  wiil  show  improvement  especially  in  communication,  computation  and 
citizenship. 

22.  Provided  with  integrated  occupational  learning  [fusion  of  occupational  instruction  with  general 
academics] ,  student  will  become  involved  in  doing  reports,  projects  and  other  activities  that  are 
meaningful  lor  career  planning. 

23.  Provided  with  school  occupational  orientation  -  parents  will  encourage  and  support  their  children's 
involvement  in  the  program. 
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AND  THE  PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 
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This  project  is  designed  to  modify  a  school  system  so  the  resulting  program  will  recognize  occupational 
information  and  skill  attainment  as  '  •  "parable  components  nf  learning  stages  and  exercises  from  pre-school 
and  kindergarten  through  senior  \- 

This  project  is  designed  to  begin  in  urade  5.  However,  there  is  presently  included  in  grades  K  through  4  an 
occupational  orientation  program. 

On  the  kindergarten  level,  students  engage  in  role  playing,  simulations  and  discussions  about  various 
workers.  Thoy  learn  about  "helpers"  in  the  neighborhood,  people  who  work  in  the  school,  jobs  their 
parents  hold.  Much  of  the  equipment  used  In  the  kindergarten  is  geared  for  this  program  -  trucks, 
wheelbarrows,  traffic  lights,  toy  ':toves,  toy  stores,  etc.  Vocabulary  developed  in  the  reading  readiness 
program  is  also  related  to  a  great  extent  to  the  world  of  vocations. 

In  the  upper  primary  grades,  an  extensive  social  studies  unit  is  used  throughout  the  district  revolving  around 
Community  Helpers;  social  studies  books,  files,  filmstrips,  tapes,  trade  and  library  books  are  used  relating  to 
this  unit.  Community  resource  people  are  utilized  in  the  classrooms  -  firemen,  policemen,  druggists,etc. 

A  portion  of  the  4th  grade  social  studies  curriculum  includes  a  study  of  Syracuse  from  earliest  days  to  the 
present.  [A  general  overall  view  of  the  historical,  industrial  and  scenic  phases  of  the  community,  with  a 
brief  exposure  to  such  places  as  the  newspaper  oTfice,  a  supermarket  warehouse,  the  police  department  and 
the  public  utilities. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  child  in  the  5th  and  6th  grade.  Ages  10  and  11.  For  most  children  this  seems  to  be  a 
resting  period  before  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  growth  spurt  which  a  few  girls  have  already  begun. 
Sex  diffe.»'ences  in  interest  and  behavior  become  more  noticeable.  Sex  antagonism  is  acute  and  fueds  occur 
frequently.  Boys  show  their  affection  by  wrestling,  punching,  and  shoving  each  other,  girls  by  dancing  and 
putting  their  arms  around  other  girls.  Children  at  this  age  are  still  self-centered  and  inconsiderate.  It  should 
be  easy  to  appeal  to  their  reason.  These  children  are  capable  of  and  therefore  need  opporiunities  to  devalop 
skills  of  communication,  of  research  and  of  problem  solving.  They  need  opportunities  to  work  together  and 
develop  loyalty  and  responsibility. 

Children  at  this  age  show  great  interest  in  science;  they  want  to  know  what  things  are  made  of,  how  they 
work  and  why.  This  indicates  a  need  for  units  dealing  with  man's  intellectual  and  technical  control  over  his 
environment  and  his  use  of  natural  resources.  Opportunities  are  needed  to  experiment,  to  construct,  to  ^ind 
solutions  to  problems,  to  read  widely  and  to  observe  in  search  of  their  many  questions. 

Group  work  is  needed  too.  In  order  that  children  have  opportunities  to  work  and  play  with  their  peers  so  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  them  as  persons  as  to  their  worth  and  contributions. 

Understanding  the  child  and  the  specific  objectives  of  the  program,  let  us  now  review  the  5th  and  6th  grade 
program. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  1  ■  MEETING  WITH  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS  TO  EXPLAIN  AND  DISCUSS 
PROPOSAL 

A  meeting  was  held  with  the  elementary  school  principals  to  explain  and  discuss  the  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Program.  The  nieeting  was  conducted  by  the  Project  Director  and  the  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Education.  Highlights  of  the  meeting  were  as  follows: 

The  concept  of  career  education  was  explained,  discussed,  and  reactions  we'  e  sought. 

The  impact  of  Career  education  on  the  total  school  program  was  explained. 

The  preferred  use  of  individualized  methods  of  instruction  in  career  education  was  emphasized. 

The  proposed  career  education  for  Syracuse  would  have  two  phases  -  a  career  awareness  phase  and  a 
skill  phase. 

Review  of  career  information  and  skills  which  children  were  already  receiving  and  how  such 
information  and  skills  were  to  be  interwoven  into  a  more  formalized  career  education  program. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  people  attending  the  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  implementation 
of  the  project  was  recommended. 

Student  Population  -  None  involved  at  this  time 

instructional  Staff  Involved  ■  Project  Director,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Elementary  Principals 
Methods  -  Joint  meeting  to  involve  staff. 
Materials  -  Copies  of  proposal  were  distributed 
instruments  -  None 
Techniques  -  Involvement 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  2 


-  SOLICITATION  OF  COMMITMENT  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  PROJECT 


The  intent  of  the  project  director  was  to  secure  commitment  to  the  project  from  seventeen  schools. 
Criteria  was  established  for  school  selection  which  included: 

[a]  large  number  of  students  identified  as  being  in  the  disadvantaged  economic  roup. 

[b]  large  number  of  students  identified  as  being  educaiionally  disadvantaged. 

[c]  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  staff  to  make  a  commitment  to  individualized  instruction, 

[d]  willingness  of  the  staff  to  make  a  commitment  to  the  concept  and  implementation  of  ca'eer 
education  as  part  of  the  total  school  curriculum. 

[e]  willingness  of  the  principal  to  make  this  project  a  vital  part  of  the  total  school  curriculum. 

Of  thirty  [30]  elementary  schools  which  showed  an  interest,  both  public  and  non-public,  in  the  project, 
seventeen  [17]  elementary  schools  including  twelve  [12]  public  and  five  [5]  non-public  schools  were 
selected. 

Student  Population  -  None  involved  at  this  time 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Director,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Elementary  School 
Principals  and  Staffs, 

Methods  •  Joint  meeting;  individual  school  meetings 
Materials  -  Outline  of  proposal  was  distributed. 
Instruments  -  Selection  criteria 
Techniques  -  Staff  involvement 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  3  -  PROJECT  STAFF  WAS  SELECTED 

The  proposal  project  caHed  for  the  following  positions:  elementary  coordinator,  and  one  [1]  helping 
teacher. 

The  elementary  coordinator  had  to  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

-  certification  in  Industrial  Arts 

-  teaching  experience  in  the  elementary  school 

-  work  experience  in  business  or  industry 

-  abilities  to  administer,  develop,  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  the  project. 

Approximately  ten  [10]  candidates  were  interviewed,  five  met  the  qualifications,  and  final  selection  was 
made. 

The  helping  teacher  had  to  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

-  Elementary  Teaching  Certification 

-  Teaching  experience  in  elementary  school 

-  Background  in  curriculum  development 

-  Experience  in  conducting  in-service  workshops  for  teachers  especially  in  the  area  of  individualized 
instruction. 

Approximately  eight  [8]  candidates  were  interviewed  and  final  selection  was  made. 

At  this  point  the  staff  was  hired  and  the  project  was  ready  to  move  forward  to  actual  implementation  in  the 
seventeen  [17]  elementary  schools. 

Duties  -  Coordinator 

a.  Make  contacts  with  business  nnd  industry  for  contributions  of  displays  for  Career  Center. 

b.  Make  contacts  with  business  and  industry  for  field  trips  for  students. 

c.  Equip  skill  lab  van  and  careers  information  center. 

d.  Assist  in  developing  career  study  units.  [Laps] 

e.  Develop  Skills  Lab  Curriculum  [hands-on  exposure  to  skills  necessary  in  the  areas  of  distribution, 
health,  home  economics,  office,  trade,  industrial,  and  technical  careers] . 

f.  Assist  classroom  teachers  in  choosing  projects  and  models,  to  be  constructed  in  the  Skills  Lab,  to  be 
used  back  in  classrooms  in  the  related  social  studies,  math,  and  science  curriculum. 

g.  Conduct  [with  help  of  classroom  teachers  and  teacher  assistant] 

h.  Survey  available  materials  for  selection  for  use  in  Career  Study  Units  and  Skill  Trainer  Van  unit, 
f.  Purchase  materials  and  equipment  needed. 

j.  Coordinate  production  of  Career  Study  Units  and  Skill  Lab  Curriculum. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  3  -  [continued) 
Duties  •  Teacher  Assistant 

Help  coordinate  implementatjon  of  program  [see  duties  and  responsibilities  of  coordinator) . 
Duties  -  Skill  Teacher 

Upon  implementation  of  the  program  in  the  schools,  the  project  director  and  coordinator  identified  that 
the  project  required  an  additional  staff  member. 

The  logestical  and  administrative  requirements  of  the  project  were  such,  that  the  coordinator  could  not 
perform  his  administrative  duties  effectively  and  fulfill  his  teaching  responsibilities.  A  decision  was  reached 
to  hire  a  skill  teacher,  to  perfor-^  those  teaching  duties  as  previously  described  as  coordinators  duties. 

Student  Population  -  None  involved 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Director,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Superintendent  of 
Schools 

Methods  •  Advertisement  of  Positions 
Materials  -  None 

Instruments  -  Administrative  Bulletin,  Local  Newspapers 
Techniques  *  Interviews 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  4  -  MEETINGS  WITH  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOL  STAFF  [ELEMENTARY] 


A  series  of  three  meetings  were  held,  each  consisting  of  elements  of  total  elementary  staff  invofved  in  the 
project,  for  further  orientation  to  the  program.  Each  participant  was  given  a  copy  of  the  proposal  and  its 
specific  parts  were  discussed  and  questions  answered.  Time  wa?  spent  in  discussing  the  implications  of  the 
project  in  respect  to  the  present  curriculum  and  the  general  philosophy  of  career  education.  The  project 
staff  was  introduced  and  their  function  explained. 

Student  Population  •  None  involved  at  this  time 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Director,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Coordinator,  and 
Helping  Teacher 

Methods  -  Groups  of  individual  school  staffs 
Materials  -  Overhead  presentation  and  proposals 
Instruments  -  General  orientation 
Techniques  •  Staff  involvement 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  5  •  SELECTION  OF  SAMPLE  MULTi-MEDiA  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


RELATEO.TQ  CAREER  EDUCATION 


It  was  anticipated,  that  many  of  the  children  who  would  benefit  from  the  project,  would  have  reading 
difficulties  -  therefore,  the  staff  made  a  search  of  multi-media  materials.  Approximately  810,000  was 
invested  in  materials  and  equipment. 

Examples  of  books  concerning  trades  which  were  purchased: 
Voice  of  Tools  and  Machines 
How  People  Earn  and  Use  Money 
How  People  Live  in  the  Big  City 
The  Jobs  You  Get 
The  Person  You  Are 
The  Newspaper  You  Read 

Examples  of  filmstrips  which  were  purchased: 
The  Job  Interview 
The  Nurse's  Aide 
The  School  Cafeteria  Worker 

Examples  of  films  which  were  purchased: 
Just  a  Secretary 
Just  a  Teller 
Lookingfor  a  Job 
Big  City  Workers 

Other  types  of  materials  purchased: 

Transparencies  such  as  "Everyday  Economics" 
SRA  Lab  -  "Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit" 
Guidance  Materials  -  "A  Book  About  Me",  "What  Could  I  Be?" 

Examples  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment  which  were  purchased: 
Tape  recorders  and  head  sets 
Filmstrip  previewers 
Filmstrip  projector 
Listening  Centers 
Movie  projector 

Examples  of  Miscellaneous  Materials  and  Equipment  which  were  purchased  for  the  Career  Information 
Booth  in  the  Mobile  Skill  Trainer  Van: 
General  Mechanics  Toof  Sets 

Instructional  Supplies  [lumber,  nails,  metal,  glue,  solder,  etc.] 
Shop  Tools  [hammers,  saws,  electric  drill,  etc.] 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Coordinator,  Helping  Teacher,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education 
Methods  •  Joint  Meetings 

Materials  -  Catalogues  of  Career  Education  Materials 
Instruments  •  Not  applicable 
Techniques  •  Not  applicable 
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SELECTION  OF  WRITING  TEAM  STAFF  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 


PROCEDURE  NO.  6 


CURRICULUM    MATERIALS    FOR    CLASSROOM    ACTIVITIES    AND    SKILL-TRAINER  VAN 


ACTIVITIES 


In  the  preparation  of  the  proposal,  it  was  recognized,  that  educators  were  not  adequately  prepared  to 
present  occupational  infomnation  to  students  in  a  systematic  procedure.  Rather  than  enter  into  tin  extensive 
re-education  of  the  school  districts  teaching  staff,  curriculum  materials  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  form  of 
individualized  instruction,  A  policy,  to  move  in  this  direction  in  all  subject  areas,  had  been  previously 
adopted  by  the  district. 

Criteria  for  seiuction  of  writing  team: 

[a]  Preference  would  be  given  to  5th  and  6th  grade  teachers  from  the  schools  selected  for  participation 
in  the  project. 

lb]  Teacher  J  selected  were  to  have  had  experience  in  development  of  curriculum  materials  [not 
necessarily  individualized  instruction] . 

[c]  Teachers  selected  were  to  have  been  observed  as  having  displayed  an  imaginative  approach  to  their 
lesson  presentations. 

[d]  Preference  would  be  given  to  teachers  who  had  indicated  flexibility  in  their  approach  to  curriculum 
structure. 

A  team  of  ten  teachers  were  selected  and  notified  of  the  forth  coming  curriculum  writing  workshops. 

The  ten  elementary  teachers  [5th  and  6th  grade  level]  that  were  selected  to  write  materials,  which  would' 
be  used  for  classroom  activities  met  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Using  the  previously  purchased  multi-media  materials  the  team  wrote  tv\'elve  [12]  Led-ning  Activity 
Packages*,  and  a  general  orientation  unit. 

For  example,  a  non-reader  may  be  exposed  to  a  particular  content  by  listening  to  a  tape.  A  student  of 
average  reading  ability  may  read  the  material  as  written.  A  better  student  may  be  given  the  material  in 
greater  depth  and  at  a  higher  level  of  sophistication.  Films,  filmstrips,  records,  tapes,  library  books  and  all 
types  of  materials  which  will  be  utilized  in  LAPS.  The  LAPS  include  pre  and  post  tests. 

The  titles  of  the  Learning  Activity  Packages  were  - 

1.  Policeman 

2.  School  Workers 

3.  Dentistry 

4.  Post  Office  Worker 

5.  Secretary 

6.  Telephone  Worker** 

7.  Civil  Engineering  and  Jobs  Related  to  That  Field 

8.  Newspaperman 

9.  Restaurant  Workers 

10.  Forestry  Workers 

11.  Auto  Workers 

12.  Nursing 

13.  Orientation  to  The  World  of  Work 

*A  learning  actl\  ity  package  is  a  unit  of  work  written  for  students  to  pursue  individually.  The  content  is 
written  on  three  different  reading  levels.  Reading  level,  time  and  style  are  varied  to  suit  individuals, 
utilizing  a  muiti-mj?dia  approach. 

**A  sample  of  this  L.A.P.  is  Included  In  the  appendix.  [See  Appendix  11-9] 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  6  •  [continued] 


The  Learning  Activity  Pacl<ages  were  used  for  the  Classroom  Activities. 

Following  the  development  of  the  LAPS,  three  members  of  the  writing  team  and  the  project  staff,  edited 
and  printed  fifty  copies  of  each  LAP  for  use  in  a  summer  workshop.  Additionally,  classroom  manrigcmont 
and  evaluation,  instruments  were  designed  and  printed.  These  included  a  teachers  manual,  a  schedule,  LAP 
progress  sheets,  tepcher  control  sheets,  career  program  information  manual,  and  bibliographies.  [See 
Appendix  11-10, 11-11,  11-12] 

This  completed  the  classroonn  curriculum  package  as  far  as  printed  nnaterials  were  concerned. 
Student  Popuiation  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Ten  elementary  teachers,  Coordinator,  two  elementary  Helping  Teachers, 
Project  Helping  Teacher  and  LAP  Consultants. 

Methods  -  Workshops  for  two  weeks  for  teachers.  Instructional  materials,  books,  papers,  etc. 
Instruments  -  LAP  progress  sheets,  teacher  control  sheets. 
Techniques  -  Substitute  teachers  to  release  classroom  teachers. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  7  -  RESOURCE  KITS  WERE  DESIGNED  AND  PREPARED  FOR  L.A.P. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

As  stated  in  the  proposal,  under  general  design,  the  learning  approach  is  highly  individualized  in  terms  of 
the  pupil's  career  interest  as  well  as  his  ability  to  find  an(J  assimilate  information.  The  LAP  directs  the 
student,  to  a  specific  piece  of  resource  material,  in  a  quest  for  information.  Some  children  can  easily 
complete  their  quest  thru  the  media  of  written  material,  while  others  require  visual  and  audio  stimuli. 

A  survey  of  the  elementary  schools,  involved  in  the  project,  disclosed  that  each  was  lacking  in  both  the 
equipment  and  resources  necessary  to  pursue  the  LAPs.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
accomplish  this  self  directed  type  of  study.  Career  Study  Kits  were  designed.  Twelve  career  study  kits, 
contained  in  foot  lockers  for  mobility  and  transportation  purposes,  were  constructed.  Three  ci^ssette 
recO'-ders,  three  head  sets,  one  multiple  outlet  extension  cord,  and  two  rearview  filmstrip  viewers  made  up 
the  equipment  for  each  kit.  The  resource  materials  consisted  of  50  hard  cover  books,  37  filmstrips,  60 
prerecorded  cassette  tapes  and  variou.*;  folders,  and  pamphlets  in  each  kit.  The  12  Career  Study  Kits  were  to 
be  scheduled  on  a  rotating  basis,  spending  a  period  of  approximately  three  weeks  in  each  classroom. 

All  kits  contained  inventory  lists  and  classroonri,  management  instructions  so  that  they  could  be  managed  by 
the  students.  [See  Appendix  11-13] 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Elementary  Teachers,  Coordinator,  Helping  Teachers,  and  LAP  Consultants. 
Methods  -  Survey  -  Writing  Sessions 
Instruments  -  Not  Applicable 
Techniques  -  None 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  8  -  DESIGNED,  A  SKILL-TRAINER  VAN  AND  CAREER  CENTER 


In  planning  and  writing  the  proposal  for  the  project,  it  was  determined  that  in  order  to  create  student 
interest  in  the  area  of  career  studies,  the  student  needed  - 

1,  Exposure  to  a  variety  of  occupations 

2.  "Hands  On"  experience  related  to  those  occupations. 

A  technique  used  to  ensure  exposure  to  a  variety  of  occupations  was  to  have  a  Career  Van. 

Another  experience  needed  was  "Hands  On"  activities  related  to  certain  occupations.  [NOTE:  "Hands  on" 
activities  reifers  to  e.g.  using  an  adding  machine]  There  were  no  facilities  or  equipment  to  give  the  child  this 
"hands  on"  experience  existing  in  the  eiementary  schools.  The  secondary  schools  could  not  offer  the 
facilities  or  equipment  to  service  the  elementary  children,  due  to  space  and  tirne  limitations.  Even  if  the 
time  and  space  problems  were  overcome,  the  types  of  shops  and  equipment  were  not  suitable  to  elementary 
children. 

Three  alternatives  were  discussed  as  to  how  .to  meet  this  situation. 


1.  Locate  a  facility  in  each  elementary     1.      Too  costly 
school  for  "hands  on" 

2.  Bus  children  from  many  schools  to      2.      Time  limitations 
one  facility  for  "hands  on"  activities 

3.  Bring  the  "hands  on"  facility  to  the     3.      This  alternative  was  selected, 
school  by  means  of  locating  it  in  a 

movable  van* 

Upon  investigation  of  the  availability  of  vans,  it  was  felt  that  converted  mobile  home  units  would  be 
sufficient  to  fill  our  needs.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  conventional  mobile  home  type 
units  were  not  structurally  suited  to  the  prrgram.  The  main  rea:on  was  the  units  could  only  be  nnoved  three 
times.  Our  plans  called  for  them  to  be  moved  a  minimum  of  twenty  [20]  times  per  school  year.  Because 
the  conventional  mobile  home  type  units  were  found  to  be  unsuitable,  an  alternate  type  van  was  sought. 

Canvasring  rental  trailer  suppliers,  we  found  a  locally  based  designer  and  builder  -  Carpenter  Northeast  Inc. 
who  had  available  units  requiring  little  change  in  needed  structural  design.  Quotation  fronn  Carpenter 
Northeast  indicated  the  cost  factor  for  two  units  to  be  prohibitive  based  on  the  allocation  in  the  proposed 
budget. 

A  decision  was  made  to  allocate  the  funds  intended  for  the  two  units  to  the  construction  and  equipping  of 
a  single  van  to  provide  the  needed  "hands  on"  experiences  [referred  to  from  here  on  as  the  Skill-Trainer 
Van] .  This  van  would  take  approximately  six  months  to  be  designed  and  built.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  van  will  be  given  in  Section  B  of  this  procedure. 

A.  Career  Center 

The  alternative  to  the  Career  Van  was  to  have  a  school  based  Career  Center.  The  purpose  of  the  Career 
Center  was  to  provide  students  with  a  first-hand  exposure  to  business  and  industry  in  the  greater  Syracuse 
area.  The  Career  Center  was  designed  to  house  displays  -  both  pictorial  and  narrative.  The  design  by  which 
the  displays  were  presented  was  in  the  fornn  of  study  carrels  capable  of  servicing  two  to  throe  students  at  a 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  pictorial  and  narrative  materials,  some  related  equipment,  filmstrips,  and  listening  media 
were  included  in  the  carrels.  The  intent  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  business  and  industry  in  helping  to 
equip  the  carrels,  e.g.  New  York  Telephone  Company  V\/ould- supply  installer's  tools,  a  disassembled 
telephone,  and  operator  headsets,  for  one  carrel. 


Alternative 


Decision 
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In  addition  to  the  materials  and  equipment  to  be  supplied  by  business  and  industry,  the  project  would 
equip  each  booth  with  electrical  outlets,  cassette  tape  recorders,  filmstrip  viewers,  and  head  sets  with  dual 
adapters,  [For  floorplan  and  photo  of  typical  carrel  -  see  Appendix  11-14] 

A  total  of  twelve  1121  carrels  were  to  be  constructed  by  the  project  representing  job  opportunities  In  the 
areas  of  • 

1.  Police  Occupations 

2.  Electronics  Occupations 

3.  Dentistry 

4.  Business  Occupations 

5.  Schoolworkers 

6.  Postal  Occupations 

7.  Construction  Occupations 

8.  Restaurant  Occupations 

9.  Hospital  Career 

10.  Fireman  Occupations 

11.  Telephone  Careers 

12.  Health  Careers 


In  addition  to  the  study  carrels,  space  would  be  provided  for  the  presentation  of  filmstrips  and  movies  as 
well  as  project  office  facilities. 

B.  Skill-Trainer  Van  [STV] 

The  original  plan  of  the  proposed  Skill-Trainer  Van  was  that  it  be  equipped  as  an  elementary  Industrial  Arts 
shop.  Upon  request  of  the  State  Education  Department,  following  their  review  of  the  project,  the  concept 
of  the  Skill-Trainer  Van  was  changed  to  provide  a  pre-vocational  laboratory  experience.  This  change 
required  that  each  student  now  be  exposed  to  the  following  skill  areas:  ;  . 

1.  Agriculture 

2.  Sales  and  Distribution 

3.  Health 

4.  Home  Economics 

5.  Office 

6.  Trade 

7.  Industrial/Technical  Careers 

The  specifications  for  the  design  of  the  Skill-Trainer  Van  and  an  accompanying  scale  model  were  drawn  up 
by  the  Elementary  Coordinator.  In  turn.  Carpenter  Northeast  Inc.  drew  up  the  formal  proposal  containing 
all  specifications  and  costs  for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Common  Council  for 
approval.  Once  approve  I  was  granted,  a  delivery  date  was  establish  .d. 

The  original  proposal  indicated  that  the  electrical  power  was  to  be  provided  by  the  participating  school. 
Upon  consultation  with  the  local  power  company  it  was  determined  that  this  method  was  too  costly.  It  was 
recommended  that  a  gasoline  powered  generator  be  purchased.  After  consultation  with  the  STV  designer 
and  a  local  pov^fer  plant  supplier,  a  generator  unit  was  ordered  through  state  contract.  Upon  delivery  of  the  ' 
STV  the  installation  of  equipment,  and  the  connecting  of  the  motor  generating  unit,  the  generator  was 
found  to  be  under  powered  for  the  requirements  of  the  unit.  This  necessitated  the  ordering  of  a  larger  unit. 
During  the  period  of  the  design  of  the  STV,  the  types  and  quantities  of  the  equipment  needed  to  give  the 
students  the  skill  experiences  in  the  previously  mentioned  seven  skill  areas  were  purchased^ 
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Skill  Area 


Equipment 


1.  Agriculture 

2.  Sales  and  Distribution 


1. 
2. 


Flourescent  fixtures  and  grow  lamps. 
Three  cash  registers  [grocery  store, 
restaurarit  and  department  store] . 
Complete  hospit<il  bed,  chase  doll 
[sexless] ,  2  stethoscopes,  2  anaroid 
blood  pressure  units. 
Complete  miniature  short-order 
restaurajit  [tools  and  utensils,  rotisserie 
oven  broiler,  food  service  table,  water 
container,  2  large  sewing  machines  with 
tables. 

2  selectric  typewriters  with  tables, 
and  various  typing  elements. 
Miniature  Industrial  Arts  Shop, 
miscellaneous  hand  tools,  moto  jig-saw, 
hand  electric  drill,  saber  saw,  portable 
tool  panel,  moveable  work  benches, 
electric  soldering  guns,  polaroid 
land  camera. 


3.  Health 


3. 


4.   Home  Economics 


4. 


5.  Office 


5. 


6-7.    Trade,  Industrial/Technical 


6-7. 


Ail  equipment  was  designed  to  be  initially  portable  in  order  to  implement  the  skill  program  while  theSTV 
was  being  constructed.  During  the  period  of  construction  the  equipment  was  trucked  from  school  to  school 
and  set  up  in  any  available  school  space. 

Specifications  and  floor  plan  for  the  installntion  of  the  equipnient  upon  delivery  of  the  STV  drawn  up  by 
the  coordinator.  [See  Appendix  11-15,  STV  photo  and  print]  Special  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the 
securing  of  all  equipment  and  materials  to  render  them  stationary  during  transit.  This  was  accomplisiied  by 
the  location  and  installation  of  D-rings  and  stretch  cables  in  the  floor  and  walls.  NOTE:  !n  the  design  of  the 
STV  unit  and  power  generator,  special  consideration  must  be  given  to  state  and  local  building  codes  and 
ordinances.  The  unit  is  classified  as  a  motor  vehicle  and  must  be  insured  as  such.  Additionally,  state 
regulations  recommend  registration  and  licensing  of  the  vehicle.  The  unit  is  designed  for  minimal  vandalism 
opportunities  by  the  elimination  of  all  windows  and/or  access  points  other  than  steel  entry/exit  doors. 
Emergency  fighting  units  are  necessary  in  the  event  of  power  failure.  Insurance  coverage  for  this  unit  is  less 
restrictive  than  that  of  a  school  building  classroom  because  it  is  classified  as  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  relocation  of  the  STV  is  contracted  out  to  the  STV  supplier  who  is  responsible  for  the  meeting  of  all  ^ 
regulations  and  requirements  pertinent  to  the  transporting  of  this  over-sized  vehicle.  The  estimated 
relocation  costs  were  determined  to  be  between  S50  and  $100  per  move  based  on  weather  and  traffic 
conditions.  [See  Appendix  11-16  for  specifications.] 


Student  Population  -  none  involved  at  this  time. 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Director,  Coordinator 
Methods  -  Exposure  to  variety  of  occupations,  "hands  on"  activitiss. 
Materials  -  Printed,  pictorial,  audio-visual  materials,  listening  center. 
instruments  •  None 

Techniques  -  Career  Day  -  Mobile  Skill-Trainer  Van 


\ 
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PROCEDURE   NO.  9   •  CONTACTS  MADE  WITH  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  FOR  ACTIVE 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  PROJECT 


Upon  thu  designing  of  the  Career  Center  study  carrels,  we  began  making  contacts  with  local  business  and 
industry  in  reriards  to  their  active  participation  in  the  program.  Participation  requested  of  business  and 
industry  contacted  included  thCir  furnishing  visual  and  audio  material  for  Career  Center  Displays,  making 
available  resource  people  for  both  inc  Career  Center  and  in  classroom  activities  and  establishing 
cooperatively  planned  field  trips.  The  following  i:  a  list  of  cooperating  local  concerns: 


Twelve  study  carrels  were  built  and  set  up  at  the  Career  Center  at  George  Vi/ashington  Elementary  School, 
The  project  staff  assisted  the  local  business  and  industry  in  the  installation  of  the  materials  and  equipment 
supplied  by  them. 

Student  Population  -  None  involved  at  this  time 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Coordinator 
Methods  -  Telephone  calls,  letters,  personal  contacts 
Materials  •  Telephone,  paper 
Instruments  -  Not  applicable 
Techniques  -  Not  applicable 


General  Electric 
Niagara  Mohawk 
Mutual  of  New  York 
Allied  Chemical 
Carrier  Corporation 
Manufacturers  Association 

of  Syracuse 
Bristol  Labs 
Building  Trades 

Association 
WH  EN-TV 
WSYR-TV 
WCNY-TV 

Syracuse  Auto  Dealers 

Association 
Fischer  Body 
Lipe  Rollaway 
Onondaga  Health 

Association 


Police  Department 
Fire  Department 
Post  Office 
Careerco 

Upstate  Medical  Center 
Community  General  Hospital 
Mechanical  Contractors 
Assoc'ation 
Herald  Journal 
Crouse-Hinds 
Pass  &  Seymour 
New  Process  Gear 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
College  of  Forestry 
Sanford  Fire  Apparatus 
Library  Careers 
The  Post  Standard 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  10  •  SUMMER  IWRKSHQP  INVOLVING  FORTY-SIX  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS  FROM  THE  SEVENTEEN  SELECTED  SCHOOLS 

During  the  summer  a  workshop  was  held  to  prepare  the  staff  of  the  seventeen  selected  schools  to 
implement  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  in  their  respective  schools. 

The  objectives  were  - 

1.  The  inservicing  of  the  teachers  to  the  philosophy  and  objectivos  of  the  project. 

2.  To  inservice  teachers  in  the  use  of  individualized  instructional  materials  [LAPS]  and  media 

3.  To  develop  classroom  implementation  techniciues 

4.  To  have  the  teachers,  through  rolo-playing  and  simulation,  experience  the  actual  use  of  the 
curriculun)  materials  which  children  would  be  using.  Each  teacher  was  expected  to  complete  each  of 
the  12  LAPS. 

5.  To  have  the  teachers  evaluate  the  individua' ved  instructional  materials  [LAPS] 
Workshop  Hicjhlinhts  jduration  one  week] 

First  day       Introduction  of  project  staff  and  attending  administrative  personnel  to  attending  participants. 
Presentation  of  workshop  formal. 
Overview  of  the  program  objectives 
Inservice  of  participants  to  the  elements  of  a  ^P 
Discussion  of  alternatives  considered  by  writing  team 
Orientation  of  skills  progrrm  and  STV 

Second  day    Presentation  of  elementary  program  elements: 

a]  Pre-program  activities 

b]  Orientation  LAPS 
cl  Career  Center  Visit 

d]  Career  Study  LAPS 

e]  Skills  Program 

Discussion  of  classroom  management  techniques. 
Review  of  cancer  information  manual. 

Teachers  began  actual  performance  of  Orientation  LAPS  and  Career  Study  LAPS 

Third  day      Continued  working  on  LAPS 

Each  teacher  prepared  a  list  of  identified  problems  encountered  during  activities 

Fourth  day    Panel  discussion  dealing  with,  teacher  identified,  pjroblems. 

Fifth  day      Teachers  completed  classroom  activities 

Suggested  outline  for  classroom  implementation  was  presented  and  discussed 
Teachers  made  an  overall  evaluation  of  workshop 
WeekG  work  summarized  and  workshop  closed. 

The  results  of  the  workshop  were  generally  favorable  [See  evaluation  Appendix  11-17]  and  two  of  the 
twelve  LAPS  were  identified  for  rewriting.  This  was  accomplished  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in 
September. 

Student  Population  -  None  I 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Coordinator,  Project  Director,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  Helping 
Teachers,  46  Elementary  Teachers,  School  Administrators. 

Methods  -  Small  group  discussion  and  writing.  Panel  discussions,  general  presentation. 
Materials  -  Workshop  materials 

I 

Techniques  -  Overhead  presentation,  filmstrip  presentation 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  11  •  (:DITED  AND  PRINTED  MATERIALS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  WORKSHOP 


After  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop,  the  project  staff  and  reading  consultants  edited  and  drew  final  drafts 
for  printing.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  re-structing  languages  to  fit  reading  levels  and  to  correct  any 
errors  in  content. 

Of  the  twelve  LAPS,  two  were  completely  re-done.  [Civil  Engineering  and  Post  Office  Worker]  This  was 
because  they  didn't  follow  the  format  and  generally  referred  to  resource  material  judged  to  be  above  grade 
level. 

Answer  keys  were  developed  for  each  of  the  LAPS  and  LAP  progress  sheets  were  developed  at  this  time.  All 
materials  were  typed  and  mimeoed.  At  this  point  there  was  a  problem  -  by  using  mimeographing,  the 
possibility  of  adding  art  work  to  the  stencils  was  limited.  It  was  decided  that  future  printing  of  materials 
would  be  done  by  the  off-set  method. 

A  total  of  20,000  LAPS  were  printed.  Total  cost  including  paper,  stencils,  and  labor  was  approximately 
$5,000  [$.25  each] . 

Other  activities  Included  development  and  printing  of  suggested  pre-program  classrooni  activities,  e.g. 
bulletin  board  displays,  the  design  and  preparation  of  series  of  overhead  transparencies  for  teaching  staff 
orientation  to  be  used  prior  to  program  implementation. 

NOTE:  LAPS  will  be  referred  to  from  here  on  in  as  individualized  Career  Studies  [ICS] 
Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Staff,  Reading  Consultants 
Methods/Materials  -  Work  sessions,  paper,  stencils,  transparencies 
I nstruments/Techn iques  -  Answer  Keys,  Progress  Sheets 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  12 


ORIENTATION  OF  SPECIFIC  SCHOOL'S  STAFFS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 


(MPLEMENTING  THE  WORKSHOP 


On  November  2,  1970  tho  first  participating  school  began  its  two  week  orientation  into  the  World  of  Work. 
The  Career  Center  officially  opened  on  November  4,  in  conjunction  with  the  open  house  of  Annerican 
Education  Week  and  received  lis  first  class  of  students  on  November  16. 

Prior  to  the  orientation  phase  of  the  program,  principal  conferences  and  teacher  reorientation  workshops 
were  hjld  at  each  of  the  schools.  These  workshops  covered  all  changes  in  and  additions  to  the  program 
following  the  summer  workshop  and  orientation  of  any  personnel  not  having  attended  same. 

At  this  time,  the  format  of  the  Elementary  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  was  ready  to  be 
presented.  The  format  and  implementation  of  the  program  is  as  follows.  Two  phases  are  included  -  Career 
Information  Phase  and  a  Skill  Development  Phase. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  program  is  presented  in  two  phases,  the  career  information  phase  and  the  skill  activities  phase. 


1.  A  two  week  orientation  period,  involving  the  orientation  study  entitled,  "An  Introduction  to  the  World 
of  Work",  serves  as  an  introduction  for  teachers  and  students  to  this  individualized  type  of  Instruction. 
Rather  than  a  total  group  presentation,  this  instnjction  is  designed  for  independent"  learning,  written  for 
different  ability  levels.  This  two  week  period  allows  for  thorough  development  of  the  purpose  of  the 
program  as  defined  in  earlier  paragraphs. 

2.  As  a  kick-off  to  the  next  part  of  the  program,  each  class  has  a  "Career  Day",  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  students  with  a  first  hand  exposure  to  business  and  industry  in  the  greater  Syracuse  area  by  means 
of  a  field  trip  to  the  Career  Center.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  two-fold: 

a-   to  create  interest  in  the  Career  Studies 

b-  to  house  displays  designed  to  give  students  a  glimpse  into  various  job  cat^^*  .ries  in  existence.  Each 
job  category  has  a  general  display  [pictorial  and  narrative] ,  some  equip*-  n  used,  a  listening  center, 
"filmstrip,  filmstrip  previewer,  and  other  resource  materials  from  buciness  and  industry,  based  on 
their  availability.  These  displays  are  equipped  through  the  cooperation  of  local  business  and 


The  student's  visit  to  the  Career  Center  is  of  about  one-half  day  duration.  During  this  visit,  the  Career 
Center  Teacher  relates  the  Orientation  Study  to  the  in-depth  Career  Studies  which  the  children  undertake 
after  they  have  returned  to  thetr  home  school.  Whife  at  the  Center,  his  activities  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
treasure  hunt  taking  him  through  the  exhibits  on  a  quest  for  information.  His  directed  activities  might 
include  handling  tools  and  equipment,  viewing  a  filmstrip,  finding  and  writing  answers  to  questions  from 
display  materials,  consultations  with  the  Career  Center  Teacher,  etc. 

3.  After  the  visit  to  the  Center,  students  proceed  on  an  in-depth  study  of  careers  by  means  of  ICS's 
[Individualized  Career  Studies] .  These  instructional  materials  are  written  and  revised  on  a  continuing  basis 
by  a  team  of  teachers  from  the  schools  involved  in  the  program.  During  this  phase,  the  child  selects  several 
career  areas  to  study,  his  choice  being  guided  by  the  Orientation  Study  and  the  trip  to  the  Career  Center. 
The  program  continues  back  in  the  classroom  for  approximately^one  month. 

Each  Individualized  Career  Study  is  a  unit  of  work  written  for  students  to  pursue  individually  to  meet  the 
four  specified  objectives,  i.e.  -  Nature  of  Work,  Requirements,  Conditions,  and  Advantages.  The  content  is 
prepared  on  three  reading  levels:  All  three  having  been  written  to  meet  the  objectives.  Reading  level  time 
and  style  are  varied  to  suit  individuals,  utilizing  a  multi-media  approach.  For  example:  A  non-reader  may  be 
exposed  to  a  particular  content  by  listening  to  a  tape.  A  better  student  may  be  given  material  in  greater 
depth  and  at  a  higher  level  of  sophistication. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  business  and  industry  play  a  most  important  role.  Each  student  has  an 
assignment  to  interview  at  least  one  person  who  holds  a  job  related  to  the  Career  Area  he  has  chosen.  The 
child  has  a  standard  interview  sheet  which  aids  him  in  finding  out  more  about  the  job  and  opens  the  door 
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for  personal  questions  he  may  have  on  his  mind.  Also  during  this  period,  the  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  field  trips  to  a  place  of  business  and  see  first  hand,  people  actually  at  work  in  the  jobs  he  has  been 
studying  about.  Later,  In  the  class,  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  report  to  the  class,  as  a  whole,  as  to 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

These  .studies  are  highly  multi-modal. 

Filmstrips,  tapes,  books,  pamphlets  and  all  types  of  material  are  utih'zed. 

Each  Career  Study  includes  a  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  complete  job  area,  in  terms  of  the  four 
objectives.  Included  in  each  is  the  Career  Ladder  approach,  showing  job  opportunities  from  the  unskilled  up 
through  the  professional  level.  For  example,  the  school  workers  study  includes  jobs  from  the  custodial  staff 
up  through  paraprofessional  to  the  level  of  superintendent. 

The  teacher  prescribes  the  correct  ability  level  for  each  child's  selection  of  careers.  All  levels  are 
multi-modal  and  encompass  many  types  of  instructional  techniques,  such  as  role  playing,  interx'iews,  field 
trips,  large  and  small  group  discussion,  oral  reports,  etc.,  as  well  as  research  work  from  the  Career  Study 


Throughout  the  student's  in-depth  study  of  career  and  job  opportunities,  he  will  find  that  most  require 
skills  and  knowledge  other  than  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  These  skills  involve  the  use  of  tools  and 
machines  in  the  performance  of  his  everyday  responsibilities  as  an  employee.  Due  to  the  fact  that  business, 
industry,  and  society  are  technically  oriented,  the  student  cannot  obtain  a  true  picture  of  any  job  or  career 
without  experiencing  the  use  of  the  tools  and  equipment  related  to  it.  Thus,  our  aim  is  not  only  to  make 
the  student  aware  of  jobs  and  careers,  but  also  to  give  him  opportunities  to  handle  tools  and  equipment, 
and  to  learn  to  use  them  correctly.  Skill  experiences  are  presented  to  the  student  through  the  use  of  the 
"Skill  Trainer",  a  12'  X  50'  mobile  van  with  experience  labs  set  up  in  the  areas  of  Distribution,  Health, 
Home  Economics,  Office,  Trade  and  Industrial,  and  Technical.  Provisions  are  made  for  experiences  in 
Agriculture  within  each  school.  The  experience  labs  make  use  of  such  equipment  as  a  Polaroid  camera,  cash 
registers,  calculators,  Selectric  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  as  well  as  a  complete  hospital  room  and  a 
short  order  restaurant. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  industrial  skill  phase,  the  teacher  writing  team  identified  and  described 
models  or  projects  that  students  can  develop  to  be  used  in  social  studies,  science,  math,  health  and  language 
arts  programs.  These  models  can  be  taken  directly  into  the  classroom  for  instructional  use,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  serve  to  identify  various  jobs  and  careers. 

A  small  Industrial  Arts  Shop  serves  as  the  experience  lab  for  this  phase,  with  opportunities  for  exposure  to 
the  areas  of  woodworking,  metal,  electricity,  ceramics,  and  graphic  arts. 

Each  class  has  two  days  of  intensive  activity  in  the  Skills  Trainer,  under  the  direction  of  a  Skills  Teacher 
and  the  Classroom  Teacher. 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  lnvolved>-  Elementary  Teachers,  Project  Staff 
Methods/Techniques  -  Workshops 
Materials  -  Handout  of  Programs 
Instruments  -  None 


Kit. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  13  -  ON-GOING  ACTIVITIES  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL^S  THAT  HAD  STARTED  THE  PROJECT 

The  main  coordination  activities  [1]  and  evaluation  outcomes  [2]  of  the  elementary  project  have  been. 
1,  COORDINATiON  ACTiViTiES  2.  EVALUATIOISI  OUTCOME 


aj  Entertained  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
New\/  York  State  Employment  Services 
Department  at  the  Career  Center. 

b]  Administered  day  workshop  for  the 
Syracuse  Police  Department  Secondary 
School.  Liasion  Team  [these  police  officers 
work  in  our  secondary  schools] .  The 
purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  acquaint 
the  police  with  what  the  school  system  was 
doing  regarding  better  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  show  a  more  positive 
purpose  for  their  education. 

c]  Due  to  the  project's  contacts  with  local 
business  and  industry,  the  coordinator  was 
notified  that  the  project  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Sy  acuse  Chamber  of  Commerce 

•  Education  Commission  to  receive  the 
Chamber's  complete  endorsement  and 
support. 

d]  Coordinator  conducted  a  V2  day  workshop 
-for  all  Junior  High  Industrial  Arts  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  project  and 
exposure  their  future  students  would  have 
had.. 

e]  Based  upon  the  evaluation  by  student's  and 
teachers  of  the  LAP  format  of  ICS 
{Individualized  Career  Studies  -  two 
one-week  workshops  were  held.  The 
workshops  were  composed  of  teachers  that 
had  completed  the  program  in  their  own 
schools. 

A  LAP  is  basically  a  curriculum  vehicle  used 
to  instruct  a  student  in  a  single  concept. 
The  purpose  of  the  ICS  was  coceptually  too 
broad  to  function  as  a  true  LAP. 

f]  Completed  purchase  of  STV  [Skill  Trainer 
Van]  and  supervised  installation  of  all 
equipment. 

g]  Coordinator  Assisted  project  director  in 
selection  of  think  party  evaluator  team. 


a]  They  expressed  their  indorsement  of  the 
program  and  offered  us  their  complete 
support.  Support  included  materials  and 
consultation  services. 

b]  Police  personnel  participation  in 
relationship  to  their  duties  resulted  in  the 
children  showing  more  positive  interest  in 
police  work. 


c]  Project  Coordinator  was  invited  to  speak 
before  this  commission  to  acquaint  its 
members  with  both  the  elementary  project 
and  plans  for  expansion  into  the  secondary 
schools.  The  Chamber  confirmed  their 
endorsement^  and  offered  whatever  support 
and  publicity  which  they  could  give, 

d]  Teachers  indicated  the  need  to  identify 
their  role  when  project  expanded  into 
secondary  schools. 


e]  Teachers  spent  time  outlining  a  new  format 
for  the  12  existing  ICS'S  [LAP'S].  In 
addition  they  prepared  10  new  ICS'S  [See 
Appendix  11-18  for  sample  of  ICS  and 
listing  of  titles] . 


f]  STV  was  actually  put  "on  the  road".  The 
setting  up  of  temporary  Skill  Centers  in 
each  school  was  no  longer  needed. 

g]  Evafuator  Team  was  selected  (Educational 
Services  Inc.  of  Waco,  Texas] 


Student  Population  -  Classroom  Students 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Director,  Coordinator,  Industrial  Arts  Junior  High  Teachers,- 
Classroom  Teachers 

Methods/Materials  -  Workshops,  Paper,  Dittos 
Instruments/Techniques  •  LAP'S  [ICS] 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  14  -  THE  PROJECT  WAS  EXPANDED  INTO  JUNIOR  HIGHS  -  SELECTION  OF  A 


WRITtNGTEAM 


Procedures  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  repeated  at  this  time. 

The  Project  Director  received  consultant  services  from  the  Assistant  for  English  in  the  secondary  schools. 
His  consultation  services  consisted  of  -  - 

[a]  Selected  a  secondary  curriculum  writing  team.  ^ 

[b]  Selected  a  curriculum  design  for  the  secondary  schools  covering  the  areas  of  English,  science,  social 
studies  and  math.  This  curriculum  design  was  based  upon  a  learning  program  which  involved 
objectives  and  alternate  learning  activities. 

[c]  The  establishment  of  Saturday  workshops  during  the  spring  and  a  workshop  during  the  summer. 
The  staff  surveyed  the  material  and  curriculum  resources  available  in  the  area  of  career  education. 

fd]  Coordination  of  the  writing  of  the  curriculum  based  upon  the  development  of  idea  booklets 
applicable  to  students  and  teachers. 
The  idea  booklets  designed  were  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  Manual  for  all  junior  high  teachers.  The  title  given  to  this  program  is  Careers 
Unlimited. 

2.  Orientation  idea  booklet  for  social  studies  and  English  teachers  to  be  used  during  the 
introductory  period. 

3.  A  planning  guide  per  job  family  based  on  seven  selected  occupational  area's  [a  separate  set 
for  each  discipline  geared  to  its  particular  skills] . 

4.  Development  of  a  model  "student-teacher  contract"  for  classroom  use. 

5.  Teachers'  Guide  to  resources  on  Careers  Unlimited.  ^"-^ 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Junior  High  School  Principals,  Project  Director,  Assistant  in  English  for 
Secondary  Schools,  Secondary  Teachers 

Methods/Techniques  -  Meetings,  Workshops 

Materials  -  Workshop  Materials  [Dittos,  paper] 

Instruments  -  None 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  15  -  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  SECONDARY  WRITING  TEAM 


The  secondary  writing  team  was  composed  of  two  teachers  of  English,  two  teachers  of  social  studies,  one 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  one  teacher  of  science.  The  chairman  of  the  team  was  the  Assistant  in  English 
for  the  secondary  schools. 

The  writing  team  adopted  a  "pyramidal"  design  for  its  curriculum:  in  the  seventh  grade,  students  will  be 
exposed  to  broad  career  areas;  in  the  eighth  grade,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  investigate,  in  greater 
detail,  one  career  area  and  the  job  ladders  within  that  field;  in  the  ninth  grade,  students  should  be  involved 
in  detailed,  in-depth  study  of  their  particular  career  choice. 

In  implementing  this  design,  the  team  accomplished  the  production  of: 

1»  Orientation  Idea  Booklet  -  reviews  components  of  the  elementary  program  and  continues  their 
orientation  toward  the  world  of  work,  including  such  aspects  of  employment  as  wages,  on-the-job 
personal  relations,  and  considerations  a  person  must  make  in  choosing  a  career. 

The  Orientation  Idea  Booklet  [See  Appendix  11-19]  is  used  by  the  English  and  social  studies 
teachers  to  orient  students  to  the  program  through  extensive  study  of  afl  occupational  areas,  Asa 
result  of  this  orientation  students  make  preliminary  decisions  about  one  or  two  areas  for  extensive 
study.  Areas  they  choose  from  are: 

a.  clerical  and  sales 

b.  services  -  people  oriented 

c.  services  -  things  orfvijnted 

d.  working  on  the  land 

e.  manufacturing. 

f.  structural  work 

g.  entertainment  and  communications  [See  Appendix] 

After  the  student  makes  his  preliminary  choices,  he  meets  with  each  of  his  four  subject  area 
teachers  [English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science]  to  negotiate  contracts.  Contracts  represent 
the  amount  of  study  about  occupations  to  be  done  in  each  of  these  four  subjects, 

2.  Planning  Guides  for  the  Job  Family  -  [See  Appendix  11-20]  Each  of  the  four  basic  disciplines  of  the 
junior  high  school  [English,  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics]  has  contributed  seven  studies. 
First,  each  school  discipline  asks  the  student  to  explore  the  career  field  from  the  perspective  of  that 
particular  discipline:  how,  for  example,  does  history  relate  to  performing  arts?  Second,  the  student 
IS  asked  to  consider  the  relationship  between  the  skills  of  the  particular  discipline  and  the  job  field: 
what  type  of  mathematics,  for  example,  must  a  construction  worker  know?  Both  skill  development 
and  content-mastery  in  the  discipline  are  thus  incorporated  into  the  study. 

The  seven  study  areas  that  were  developed  were: 

a.  Clerical  and  Sales 

b.  Services  •  People  Oriented 

c.  Services -Things  Oriented 

d.  Working  on  the  Land 

e.  Manufacturing 
i   Structural  Work 

g.   Entertainment  and  Communications 
One  booklet,  per  job  family,  was  organized  as  follows: 


Booklet  title:  Construction  Occupations  Introductory  Activities 

1.  English 

2.  social  studies 

3.  science 

4.  mathematics 
Development  activities 

1.  English 

2.  social  studies 

3.  science 

4.  mathematics 
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NOTE:  "activities"  will  be  keyed  to  "objectives",  so  that  students  are  able  to  make  selection  of  objectives 
and  activities  for  each  of  the  four  course-areas. 


3.  Teacher's  Guide  to  Resources  on  Careers  Unlimited  (See  Appendix  11-21] 
a.  Introduction  to  the  Program 
fa.  Strategies  for  teaching  the  Program 

c.  Sample  student-teacher  contracts 

d.  Bibliography  of  materials  for  classroom  use 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instruction  Staff  Involved  -  Secondary  Writing  Team 
Methods/Techniques  -  Workshops 
Materials  -  Booklets 
Instruments  -  None 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  16  -  SELECTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  SPECIALISTS 


In  order  to  implement  the  project  In  the  junior  high  schools,  it  was  decided  that  three  [3]  Occupational 
Resource  Specialists  were  needed: 

These  specialists  needed  the  foilowing  quaiifications: 

[a]  Strong  work  experience  in  business  and/or  industry, 

[b]  Educational  preparation  which  emphasized  vocational  and  occupational  counseling  skills. 

[c]  Working  knowledge  of  secondary  education. 

We  interviewed  at  least  fifteen  [15]  people  for  the  positions  and  three  were  hired. 
The  duties  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist  are: 

1.  Determine  what  occupational  information  teachers  and  counselors  need  In  order  to  m^ke 
instruction  and  counseling  more  relevant  to  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Identifies  entry-level  jobs  in  the  community. 

3.  Serves  as  a  liason  between  school  and  business  and  Industry. 

4.  Develops  opportunities  for  students  to  obtain  career  information. 

5.  Maintains  a  library  of  materials  on  careers  and  employment  opportunities. 

6.  Provides  teachers  with  career  information  to  incorporate  in  their  course  content. 

7.  Assists  the  guidance  staff  In  organizing  and  conducting  career  guidance  activities. 

8.  Organizes  and  prepares  research  studies  relating  to  student's  career  choices  and  placement. 

9.  Develops  and  implements  effective  ways  of  publicizing  occupational  information  to  all  students. 

10.  Be  responsible  for  serving  each  student  identified  as  a  potential  dropout  as  well  as  those  who  have 
left  school  but  have  not  completed  their  high  school  education.  These  are  usually  those  who  qualify 
as  disadvantaged  or  disaffectlve. 

11.  Interest  anu  involve  students  In  the  General  Work  Experience  Program  or  an  alternate  Work  Study 
Program.  Work  experience  seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  involving  most  disaffective  youth. 

12.  Act  as  a  liason  between  the  student  and  his  teachers  in  order  to  insure  that  instruction  i5  related  to 
work  experience. 

13.  Work  closely  with  counselors  and  administrators  in  helping  to  make  occupational  education  an 
ihtegral  and  Important  part  of  general  education. 

Student  Population  -  none 

Instructional  Staff  involved  -  Project  Director,  Director  of  Continuing  Education,  Guidance  Associate. 
Methods/Techniques  -  interviews 
Materials  -  None 

Instruments  -  Standard  school  interview  sheets. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  17  -  ORIENTATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  SPECIALISTS  [ORS] 


Prior  to  the  official  opening  of  school,  September  1,  1971,  the  Occupational  Resources  Specialists  [ORS] 
were  to  devote  their  time  to  the  following  activities: 

1.  Orientation  to  the  Syracuse  City  School  System 

2.  Familiarization  with  the  occupational  and  vocational  offerings  in  the  curriculum. 

3.  Visits  and  orientation  to  community  agencies  and  businesses  directly  related  to  the  school  program. 


PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 


Program 


Guided  Occupational  Orientation-Training  &  Job 
Placement  Program 

Technical,  Industrial  &  Occupational  Programs 

Work  Study  Programs 

Occupational  Learning  Center 

Occupational  Extension  Program 

Special  Education  Work-Study  Programs 

Adult  Basic  Education  Program 

Manpower  Development  &  Training  Program 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Syracuse 

Inventory  of  Available  Occupational  Information 
and  Related  Materials 

Introduction  to  School  Personnel  -  Principals, 


Guided  Occupation  Orientation-Training  &  Job 
Placement  Program  -  Elementary  Program 

Occupational  Curriculum  Developmeent 


Place 

Syracuse  Board 
of  Education 

Central  Tech 

Central  Tech 

Central  Tech 

Central  Tech 

Special  Projects 

Washington  Irving 

Madison  School 

770  James  St. 

Syracuse  Board 
of  Education 

Secondary  Schools 
School  Counselors,  etc. 


Syracuse  Board 
of  Education 

677  So.  Salina 


New  York  State  Employment  Service 
Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  I nvolved  -  Occupational  Resource  Specialists,  Project  Director,  Coordinators, 
Counselors,  Associates,  Secondary  Principals 

Methods/Techniques  -  Field  Trips,  Visitations,  Discussions,  Presentations 
Materials  -  Hand  out  sheets  of  individual  programs. 
Instruments  -  Continuum  to  rate  effectiveness  of  orientation 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  18  ■  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  SCHOOL 
STAFFS  ' 


The  Syracuse  School  District  contains  four  high  schools.  Each  high  school  has  two  to  three  feeder  junior 
highs.  One  high  school  and  its  feeder  junior  high  is  identified  as  a  quadrant.  Each  of  the  Occupational 
Resource  Specialists  [ORS]  was  assigned  a  quadrant 

Each  ORS  met  with  the  principals,  counselors,  department  heads,  and  ad  English  and  social  studies  teachers 
to  discuss  the  goals  and  methods  of  the  project.  Involvement  of  the  staff  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  ORS  were 
discussed  at  this  time.  Distribution  of  curriculum  materials  took  place  at  the  meetings.  In  all  there  was 
seven  meetings  in  each  school. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  each  building  administrator  to  develop  plans  for  implementing  the  project  in  his 
school.  At  least  one  day  per  week  in  each  discipline  [English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science]  was 
mandated  to  be  devoted  to  the  project. 

As  the  project  was  implemented  in  each  -school,  the  role  of  the  ORS  as  an  implementer  lessened  and  the 
ORS  became  more  of  a  resource  person.  This  role  included  securing  films,  filmstrips,  speakers,  consultants, 
and  occupational  materials.  As  part  of  the  implementation  of  the  project  in  the  junior  highs,  one  [1] 
teacher  in  each  junior  high  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  liaison  person  to  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist. 
There  were  five  reasons  why  such  a  person  was  needed. 

1.  Occupational  Resource  Specialists  were  not  able  to  attend  all  the  meetings  at  each  school  in  their 
quadrant  so  liaison  services  were  needed. 

2.  It  was  felt  that  a  school  staff  member  could  better  interpret  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  prograni 
to  their  fellow  staff  members. 

3.  Constant  direct  communication  was  needed  with  the  teachers  in  the  building  and  an  in-building 
teacher  could  best  do  this. 

4.  Orientation  was  needed  to  the  program  on  a  continuing  basis  for  teachers  and  students. 

5.  Due  to  teaching  schedules,  teachers  were  not  always  available  for  conferences  with  the  Occupational 
Resource  Specialists. 

During  this  implementation  period  a  number  of  problems  arose.  The  major  problem  was  lack  of 
familiarization  of  the  program  by  the  classroom  teachers.  Lesser  problems  were:  confusion  over  the  role  of 
the  ORS  [e.g.  was  he  a  resource  person?,  classroom  teacher?,  or  a  supervisor?] ;  resistance  by  the  classroom 
teachers  toward  the  one  day  mandated  period  for  dealing  with  career  education,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  regular  classroom  offerings;  many  instructional  materials  listed  as  a  resource  materials  by  the  curriculum 
writing  team  were  not  available  to  the  classroom  teacher  when  needed  to  implement  the  program  [e.g. 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  not  available  to  the  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers] . 

In  retrospect  if  we  were  to  implement  the  program  again  the  above  cited  problems  would  be  resolved  in  the 
following  manner: 


Problem 


Solution 


1.  Lack  of  familiarization  of  the 
program  by  the  classroom  teachers. 


1.  Implement  a  summer  workshop  with 
selected  representative  teachers 

from  each  of  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  Continuous  on-going  in-service 
programs  throughout  the  year  in 
the  area  of  Career  Education. 

3.  Application  of  skills  of  the 
subject  areas  must  be  related  to 
everyday  life  and  this  must  be 
re-emphasized  through  continuous 
In-service  programs. 

4.  Only  available  materials  would  be 
used  by  the  writing  team  in  planning 
student/teacher  activities. 


2.  Role  of  theO.R.S. 


3.  Resistance  by  classroom  teachers 
to  Career  Education 


4.  Insufficient  resource  materials 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  18-  [continued] 


Student  Population  -  Classroom  Students 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  ■  ORS,  Principals,  Counselors,  Department  Heads,  English  and  Social  Studies 
Teachers. 

Methods/Techniques  •  School  Meetings 
Materials  -  Curriculum  Material  Handouts 
Instruments  -  None 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  19  -  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  STUDENTS 


Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  third  par^y  evafuator,  the  ORS  staff  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  control  group  for  pretesting.  The  control  group  was  determined  by  random 
sampling  with  grade  and  academic  achievement  levels  being  considerations.  \ 

NOTE:  This  random  sample  control  group  crossed  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade  lines.  The  materials  on  which  the 
group  was  pretested  was  designed  for  7th  grade. 

The  ORS  staff  administered  the  pretests  on  the  program  objectives  to  450  students  [approximately  10%  of 
the  total  junior  high  school  student  population.]  After  completion  of  the  testing,  the  students  and  the 
teachers  began  working  with  the  Orientation  Idea  Booklet.  It  took  approximately  20  class  periods  per 
subject  [English,  social  studies]  to  complete  the  orientation  and  classroom  activities. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  is  that  the  community  and  business  will  become  directly  involved  in 
the  role  of  the  Syracuse  School  District  in  preparing  its  students  for  vocational  goals.  An  outstanding 
example  of  how  this  objective  is  being  accomplished  is  a  program  held  at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center  [a 
teaching  hospital  having  at  least  400  types  of  job  categories  in  actual  operation] . 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1.  To  determine  aptitude,  Interest  and  potential  abilities  through  systematic  and  supervised  sampling 
In  a  variety  of  occupations; 

2.  Stimulate  interest  in  preparing  for  career  work  and  the  needs  to  develop  work  habits  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  career  training; 

3.  Help  each  student  to  have  a  better  self  concept  and  make  assessment  of  his  aptitudes  for  career 
planning; 

4.  Develop  vocational  alternatives  for  school  programming  including  work  study. 

5.  Provide  learning  experiences  that  will  help  students  make  educational  decisions  in  line  with  what  is 
best  for  them. 

6.  To  make  initial  assessments  of  the  student's  work  readiness. 

During  the  school  year  1971-72,  the  Syracuse  Board  of  Education  instituted  a  new  program  that  will 
hopefully  decrease  the  number  of  dropouts  and  increase  the  revelant  aspects  of  academic  work  for 
individual  students.  The  Guided  Occupational  Information  Program  implemented  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  focuses  on  prevocationaE  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  habits  which  are  prerequisites  to  good 
vocational  adjustment  and  will  involve  each  student  as  he  begins  to  make  choices  offered  to  him  within  the 
educational  system. 

One  segment  of  this  program  is  extremely  unusual  and  innovative.  The  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  of  the  Upstate  Medical  Center  and  the  Syracuse  City  School  District  have  joined  together  to  offer 
students  a  realistic  work  orientation  and  information  program  within  an  industrial  complex  -  that  of  the 
Medical  Center  itself.  A  pilot  project  run  the  year  before  indicated  that  certain  disadvantaged  students  who 
were  identified  as  potential  dropouts,  having  demonstrated  an  inability  to  benefit  from  school  programs 
available  to  them,  did  gain  vocational  skills  and  appropriate  social  goals  when  involved  in  a  specially  tailored 
program  at  the  Medical  Center.  The  current  plan  will  involve  approximately  100  selected  ninth  grade 
students  and  expose  these  students  to  a  variety  of  occupations  on  all  levels  and  first  hand  information 
regarding  training,  hours,  entrance  and  advancement  steps  for  these  positions.  The  wide  scope  of 
occupations  found  within  the  micro  city  which  is  the  Medical  Center  range  froin  plumbing  and  carpentry, 
to  cancer  research  and  administration.  Students  participating  broaden  their  own  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
work  and  necessarily  expand  their  own  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and  necessarily  expand  their  own 
vocational  choices  beyond  the  general  "teacher  -  nurse  ■  auto  mechanic"  package. 

Selection  of  students  rest  with  the  guidance  counselors  and  occupational  specialists  in  the  ^even  schools 
participating.  A  field  trip  to  Upstate  familiarizes  the  students  to  the  program  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  react  with  the  guidance  personnel  before  selection.  The  program  rs  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the 
culturally  deprived,  the  under  achiever,  the  "problem  child"  or  the  excel  student  can  benefit  and  often  all 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  19  -  [continuedl 


of  these  may  be  involved.  Groups  of  10-12  students  are  chosen  in  each  school  and  attend  the  program 
half-days  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  Medical  Center  and  school  is  arranged 
by  the  Board  of  Educations 

Once  in  the  program  each  student  experiences  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  his  aptitude,  interest  and 
potential  ability  and  once  an  area  begins  to  emerge  counseling  and  discussion  assist  the  student  to  identify 
areas  that  might  be  appealing  to  him.  Although  some  of  the  program  deals  with  the  pen  and  pencil  type 
testing,  the  general  emphasis  is  upon  actual  experiences  within  individual  departments  of  the  hospital. 
During  work  assignments  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  see  an  employee  performing  his  job  in  an 
actual  setting.  Students  are  encouraged  to  "rap"  with  these  employees  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
qualifications  or  aptitudes  are  necessary  for  that  particular  job,  the  monetary  renumeration  and  training 
required.  On  some  work  stations  the  students  actually  have  a  jhance  to  "dig  in"  and  assist  the  Upstate 
employees.  Placements  on  the  Receiving  Dock,  Escort  Service,  Centrex  Telephone  System,  Dietary 
Department  and  the  Volunteer  Office  as  well  as  the  Billing  Department  and  Medical  Records  Division  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  placement.  Where  the  job  being  performed  requires  specific  training,  some 
supervisor  from  that  department  speaks  to  our  students  explaining  the  department  and  itsfunctlon,  training 
and  equipment  and  then  allows  the  students  observation  time.  The  experiences  in  Inhalation  Therapy, 
Radiology,  Clinical  Pathology,  Security  and  Physical  Therapy  are  examples  of  this  type  of  placement.  Each 
day  each  student  has  a  different  assignment  so  that  he  may  actually  have  seen  as  many  as  fifteen  different 
occupational  skill  areas  during  his  stay.  Through  discussions  with  the  other  students  further  exchange  of 
information  results  in  even  widening  horizons. 

In  addition  to  exploring  various  skills  and  visiting  work  settings,  some  time  is  spent  in  a  group  situation 
dealing  with  attitudes,  goals,  the  availability  of  "success"  and  the  tools  needed  to  cope  with  school  and  the 
world  of  work.  Role  playing  is  used  to  showproper  interviewing  techniques  and  students  are  shown  how  to 
fill  out  job  applications  as  well.  Towards  the  end  of  the  three  week  program  the  occupational  resource 
specialist  from  the  school  is  invited  to  discuss  with  the  students  the  avenues  open  to  them  that  will  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  goals  in  the  high  school  programs. 

Close  liaison  with  the  guidance  personnel  is  important  during  the  program  as  it  keeps  the  home  school  up  to 
date  on  how  the  individual  student  is  progressing.  A  meeting  is  generally  held  at  least  once  during  the  three 
weeks  period  and  a  written  report  is  sent  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  attendance  at  the  Upstate  Occupational  Information  Program  is  generally  much 
better  than  the  students  general  school  attendance  record,  indeed  some  students  have  come  into  "work"  on 
holidays  and  during  vacation  time.  It  is  also  true  that  the  students  considered  to  be  "problems"  to  the 
classroom  teachers  are  much  more  manageable  at  the  Medical  Center  and  to  date  we  have  not  had  any 
discipline  problems  to  mention. 

Having  already  worked  with  forty-eight  students  from  four  junior  high  schools  it  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
the  program  is  indeed  favorably  affecting  students  recognition  of  alternatives  of  occupational  planning,  if 
programs  of  this  type  could  he  expanded  and  backed  by  occupational  specialists  in  the  schools  perhaps 
more  students  could  recognize  the  importance  of  school  training  when  viewed  from  vocational  goals. 
Students,  teachers  and  society  all  stand  to  benefit  from  an  educational  system  that  seems  more  relevant  and 
dynamic.  Syracuse  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Upstate  Medical  Cenver  are  working  together  today  to 
provide  wi:at  cannot  be  offered  in  regular  school  programs,  especially  for  those  young  people  who  will  leave 
school  if  we  do  not  help  them  find  themselves  and  a  place  for  them  in  society. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  20  -  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  CONTINUING 


STUDENT  AN D  STAF  F  ACTI VI T I ES 


In  addition  to  activities  such  as  the  program  at  Upstate  Medical  Cei  "f^.r  described  in  detail  In  Procedure  No. 
19,  other  important  on-going  activities  are  operating.  These  activities .  Jude: 

1.  Field  Trips- 

Opportunities  for  students  to  meet  with  prospective  employers  and  see  jobs  of  which  they  have 
become  aware,  in  their  natural  environment.  Trips  Included  visits  to  such  places  as  Pepsi  Cola 
Bottling  Company,  Pass  &  Seymour  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Herald-Journal  Newspaper 
Building,  Taroson  Construction  Company,  Dey  Brothers  Department  Store,  and  the  Marine 
Midland  Bank. 

2.  Resource  People  - 

Speakers  are  brought  Into  the  'Classrooms  to  talk  about  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  a  successful 
employee.  We  have  had  empiovment  counselors  from  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service, 
Personnel  Managers  from  IBM,  Bristol  Laboratories,  and  Merchants  Bank. 

3.  Contributions  of  Materials  to  the  Program  - 

Pamphlets,  brochures,  fact  sheets,  free  filmstrips,  labor  forecasts,  job  descriptions,  pplication 
blanks,  tax  forms,  and  social  security  forms  -  are  just  some  examples  of  the  many  materials 
contributed  to  the  junior  high  school  program. 

4.  Career  Planner- 

The  specific  goals  and  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school  programs  are  designed  to  assist  each 
student  in  making  a  career  choice. 

At  the  9th  grade  level,  the  student  will: 

a]  Take  the  OViS 

b]  Meet  with  school  counselor  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  OVIS 
'  c]    Complete  a  Career  Planner.  [See  Appendix  11-22] 

d]    Along  with  his  parents,  meet  with  the  school  counselor  to  set  up  a  tentative  schedule  for  10th, 
1 1th,  and  12th  grade  based  on  th  j  student's  post  secondary  goal. 

Student  Population  -  Junior  high  school  students 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Classroom  Teachers,  Counselors 

Methods/Techniques  -  Field  trips,  resource  people 

Materials  -  Classroom  materials 

instruments- OVIS 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  21  -  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK  EXPERiENCFS  •  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 


POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 


We  have  a  city  school  district  funded  sub-program  entitled  the  Cooperative  Occupational  Program  [C.O.P.] 
which  functions  as  a  part  of  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program. 

C.O.P.,  a  work  study  program  for  potential  school  dropouts  15  years  of  age  and  older,  is  designed  to  enable 
these  students  to  eventually  return  to  the  normal  school  program  and  graduate,  or  to  obtain  satisfactory 
full  time  employment  if  they  should  leave  school.  The  program  combines  work  experience  and  daily 
orientation  session  under  the  supervision  of  a  coordinator.  It  is  expected  that  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  demands  of  the  working  world  and  to  explore  the  appropriate  adjustments  to  these 
demands  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  coordinator  will  develop  in  these  students  those  habits, 
attitudes,  and  skills  necessdiy  for  success  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

C.O.P.  students  most  often  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  are  employed  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  to 
the  required  daily  orientation  class,  pupils  attend  other  classes  appropriate  to  their  ability  and  needs  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum  in  the  morning  hours. 

Students  are  placed  in  tax  supported  agencies,  e.g.  the  school  system  itself  wiiere  stipends  are  paid  from 
local  school  district  funds.  Work  for  private  employers  is  not  so  reimbursed,  but  is  paid  for  by  the  private 
employer.  When  possible,  a  student  is  transferred  to  private  employment  which  allows  another  student  to 
take  his  place  in  the  funded  program. 

One-hundred  eleven  [111]  students  have  been  involved  in  the  C.O.P.  program  -  sixty-four  [64]  students  are 
still  active  in  the  program  and  forty-seven  [47]  have  terminated.  Two  students  are  recorded  as  dropouts, 
however,  in  both  cases  they  have  been  placed  in  private  appointment.  An  attempt  will  be  made  this  coming 
fall  to  involve  the  two  individuals  in  attending  night  school.  The  terminations  indicated  means  that  the 
students  are  not  getting  any  further  experience  at  a  "work  site"  but  are  still  attending  school  and 
continuing  their  education. 

Student  Population  - 1 1 1  junior  high  school  students. 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Coordinator/Teacher 

Methods/Techniques  -  Individual  and  group  counseling  -  classroom  participation  -  on-the-job  training 
Materials  -  Classroom  materials 
Instruments  -  [None] 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  22  •  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM:  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRE  PROGRAM 
ACTIVITIES  IMPLEMENTED 

1,  Ttie  Role  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Teachers 

The  thrust  of  emphasis  on  the  senior  high  school  level  was  to  prevent  youth  from  dropping  out  of 
school  before  they  were  employable  and  to  provide  an  attractive  program  for  youth  out  of  school  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  This  large  segment  of  our  youth  usually  fall  into  the  category  of 
disadvantaged  or  disaffected. 

The  proposal  states  that  the  need  for  identifying  such  students  and  providing  educational  experiences  to- 
improve  their  self  concept,  scholastic  interest  and  occupational  competence  is  most  vital.  This  problem 
demands  top  priority  in  action  in  finding  ways  in  reaching  these  students  and  providing  them  with 
individual  counsel  and  help.  The  work  experience  concept  in  education  has  been  proven  to  offer  a 
challenging  and  effective  means  of  providing  stimulus  for  youth  in  or  out  of  school  to  continue  their 
education. 

The  Occupational  Resource  Specialists  were  initially  identified  as  being  responsible  for  the  counseling 
and  job  placement  of  the  target  population  mentioned  above. 

Upon  review  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  objectives,  the  third  party  evaluator  [Educational 
Services,  Inc.,  Waco,  Texas]  stated  that  they  felt  our  concepts  were  too  narrow  at  the  senior  high 
school  level. 

Further  discussion  led  us  to  a  re-definftion  of  the  role  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist  and  is 
described  in  Procedure  No.  16  -  duties  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist. 

The  objectives  as  outlined  in  the  proposal  regarding  the  target  population  are  being  met  through 
Occupational  Resource  Teachers.  These  teachers  are  funded  from  sources  other  than  this  project  but  are 
fulfilling  job  duties  as  described  and  outlined  by  the  project  staff.  Under  the  direction  of  the  director  of 
Occupational  and  Continuing  Education  [Project  Director]  the  Occupational  Resource  Teachers  will: 

a.  Interview  potential  dropouts  as  referred  by  school  and  dropouts  invited  in  for  interview,  and 
explore  with  each  student  alternative  ways  of  involving  students'  interest  and  participation  in  an 
acceptable  vocational  program. 

b.  Continuously  help  each  student  meet  his  individual  needs  through  the  use  of  all  available  school  and 
community  resources. 

c.  'nterest  and  involve  students  in  the  General  Work  Experience  Program  or  an  alternate  Work  Study 
Program.  Work  experience  seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  involving  most  dissaffected  youth. 

d.  Conduct  vocational  readiness  classes  and  career  planning  guidance  for  work  study  students. 

e.  Be  an  influencial  liaison  between  student,  school,  home  and  employer, 

f.  Provide  continuous  support  and  follow-up  as  needed  for  each  student  served. 

g.  Provide  personal  and  group  guidance  leading  to  improved  self  concept,  orientation  and  information 
relating  to  the  world  of  work. 

h.  Act  as  a  liaison  between  the  student  and  his  teachers  in  order  to  insure  that  instruction  is  related  to 
work  experience. 

5.  Communicate  with  the  parents  of  youth  who  have  identified  as  needing  a  work  related  program. 
Parents  must  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  program,  and  encouraged  to  support 
their  child's  involvement  in  the  program. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  22  •  [continued] 


2.  Activities  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist  at  the  Senior  High  Level 

a  Personal  meeting  was  held  with  the  principals  and  counselors  at  our  four  [4]  high  schools.  The 
objectives  of  the  meetings  were  to  - 

-introduce  themselves 

-identify  their  roles  and  responsibilities 

•Initiate  pre-program  activities 

b.  Initiation  of  pre-program  activities  included  dissemination  of  OVIS  results  to  the  students  at  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  [the  previous  semester,  in  anticipation  of  the  Occupational  Resource 
Specialist  Involvement  at  the  high  school  level,  the  OVIS  was  administered  at  the  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  grades] . 

The  OVIS  dissemination  activity  involved  small  group  and  individual  meetings  with  upwards  of 
1,200  students  by  each  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialists.  The  high  school  counselors  had 
been  previously  oriented  to  this  activity,  so  they  would  understand  the  reasons  why  some  students 
requested  program  changes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  future  OVIS  dissemination  will  become  a  regular  duty  of  the  high  school 
counselors. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  working  in  the  schools  was  the  development  of  a  monthly  newsletter  by  the 
O.R.S.  directed  toward  students,  entitled  "The  Career  Scene."  [Appendix  11-22]  The  contents  of 
the  newsletter  consisted  of  information  dealing  with  the  introduction  and  description  of  the  role 
and  function  of  the  O.R.S. ,  role  and  use  of  the  OVIS,  highlights  regarding  the  employment  situation 
in  the  greater  Syracuse  area,  statistics  relative  to  students  who  have  graduated  and  dropped-out, 
work-experience  opportunities  available  for  students  rt  the  high  school  level,  work  opportunities  for 
students  who  have  not  completed  a  college  program,  monthly  highlights  of  a  particular  job  or 
career,  and  information  to  students  as  to  what  was  available  in  their  schools  in  the  area  of  career 
education. 

Student  Population  -  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade  students.  [7,000  students] 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Occupational  Resource  Specialists,  Occupational  Resource  Teachers, 
Principals,  Counselors,  Teachers 

Methods/Techniques  -  Meetings  [small  group  and  individuals] 
Material  -  "Career  Ser^/lce"  newsletter 
Instruments  -  OVIS 
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PRQCEDURP  NO.  23  ■  ORGANIZING  JOINT  ACTIVITIES  WITH  BUSINESS.  INDUSTRY  AND 
GQVERNMFNT.  AT  THE  <^FNiQR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEl^ 


An  important  part  of  the  initial  implementation  of  career  edu  ation  at  the  Senior  High  School  level  is  to 
involve  local  business  and  industry. 

The  first  progrann  involves  IBM.  Following  is  a  description  of  this  activity: 

1.  a]   IBM  contracted  the  counseling  staff  of  one  of  our  high  schools  concerning  the  possibility  of  holding 

a  six  [6]  week  program  on  career  orientation  for  minority  group  business  -  education  students. 

b]  A  meeting  was  held  with  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialists  and  the  counseling  staff  of  the  high 
school.  It  was  decided  to  accept  the  opportunity  from  IBM.  Student  selection  and  program 
implementation  would  be  coordinated  by  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist. 

c]  Recognition  of  the  program  value  by  the  school  administration  led  to  14  unit  of  credit  being  granted 
for  completion  by  the  students  of  the  program.  The  program  was  recognized  as  a  bonafide  mini 
course. 

d]  The  main  activities  of  the  program  [course]  which  was  held  at  the  IBM  facilities  included  - 

1.  Exposure  to  machines  and  business  forms 

2.  Opportunities  to  talk  with  IBM  office  and  field  workers 

3.  Oral  presentations  by  members  of  the  business  orofession 

4.  Resource  people  were  brought  in  from  allied  area  [e.g.  banks,  large  industries,  retail  outlets. 
New, York  State  Employment  Services]  to  give  presentation  and  answer  questions 

e]  Funding  of  the  program  and  student  transportation  to  the  IBM  facility  was  assured  by  IBM. 
Seventeen  [17]  students  participated  in  the  program. 

f]  Outcomes: 

1]  IBM  indicated  it  would  continue  the  program  following  a  period  of  evaluation  concerning 

the  activities  and  accomplishments. 
2]  Based  on  recommendations  of  an  on-site  evaluation  team  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 

it  was  recommended  that  participants  not  be  limited  to  those  pursuing  a  business  education 

program. 

3]  The  students  appear  to  respond  more  readily  to  a  program  of  this  type  when  it  is  held  at  the 

business  facility  as  opposed  to  holding  it  at  a  school. 
4]  IBM  identified  that  the  concept  was  too  narrow  regarding  curriculum  content  and  agreed  to 

broaden  it  especially  in  the  area  of  student  involvement,  i.e.  opportunities  for  "hands-on" 

activities. 

2.  The  second  business  contact  involved  the  Shell  Oil  Company  which  offered  to  our  district  a 
pre-packaged  program  entitled.  Automotive  Professional  Training. 

a.  Automotive  Professional  Training  is  an  occupational  education  program  designed  to  provide  training 
and  work  experience  for  disadvantaged  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  interested  in  careers 
in  the  automotive  professions.  The  Shell  Oil  Company  has  made  available  numerous  pieces  of 
equipment,  training  aids,  and  personnel.  The  school  district  is  providing  the  facility  and  an 
instructor.  Students  are  receiving  a  variety  of  learning  experiences  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
equipment,  product  knowledge,  and  sales  techniques  commonly  found  in  the  service  station 
industry. 

b.  The  Shell  Oil  Company,  through  its  regional  manager,  will  provide  work  experience  and  job 
placement  of  graduates  in  its  service  stations  within  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County.  The  program 
provides  an  oppoi  tunity  for  a  few  disadvantaged  senior  high  school  students  to  explore  and  receive 
training  in  a  vocational  area  not  offered  in  the  regular  school. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  23  •  [continued] 


It  is  hoped  that  some  students  will  become  interested  in  making  a  career  in  some  phase  of 
automotive  sales  and  service  or  advanced  post-secondary  training  at  a  technical  institute  or  college. 

The  program  consists  of  instructional  training  in  the  following  general  areas: 

1.  island  Sales  - 

Techniques  used  in  providing  the  customer  with  the  most  efficient  services  and  products 
relating  to  his  vehicle. 

2.  Motor  Oils  and  Lubricants  - 

Information  on  the  formulation,  application  and  installation  of  oils  and  lubricants. 

3.  Air,  Oil,  and  Fuel  Filters  - 

The  design,  construction  and  applications  of  the  various  types  of  filters. 
'  4.  Batteries  ■ 

The  function,  design  and  construction  of  batteries  and  methods  of  testing  and  charging. 

5.  Salesmanship  - 

Customer  relations  as  they  apply  toward  product  and  service  sales. 

6.  Accounting  -  The  E.K.  Williams  approach  to  records,  inventories,  profit  and  loss  statements  as 

they  relate  to  service  station  management. 

7.  Credit  Cards* 

Procedures  related  to  credit  and  credit  sales. 

8.  Car  Care  - 

Tire  repairs  and  mounting,  wheel  balancing,  brakes  and  basic  engine  tune-up. 

Due  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  automotive  service  and  related  Industries,  a  brief  list  of 
occupational  opportunities  available  to  participating  students  follows: 

1.  Island  Sales 

2.  Mechanic 

3.  Service  Station  Manager 

4.  Sales  Representative:  parts,  equipment,  accessories 

5.  Automotive  Sales 

6.  Auxiliary  repairs  and  services 

Instructional  materials  provided  by  the  Shell  Oji  Company's  Deafer  Management  Development 
Program  will  be  followed  with  supplementary  Qjaterials  made  available  by  other  firms  involved  in 
the  automotive  industry.  ^ 

3.  The  New  York  State  Employment  Service  has  assigned  two  [2]  full  time  counselors  to  the  Syracuse 
City  School  District  for  counseling  and  job  placement  of  graduating  seniors  in  the  four  [4]  high 
schools. 

The  employment  service  counselors,  the  sixteen  [16]  high  school  counselors,  the  Occupational 
Resource  Specialists,  Occupational  Resource  Teachers  work  as  a  team  to  provide  to  the  students 
information  regarding  job  opportunities  and  job  placement.  Some  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
team  are: 

1.  Setting  up  field  trips  to  places  of  business  and  industry. 

2.  Bring  resource  people  to  the  schools  -  e.g.  personnel  managers  to.  inform  students  of  business 
and  industries  expectations  for  their  employees. 

3.  Provide  resource  materials  to  school  libraries  for  student  in-depth  exploration  of  specific 
careers. 

4.  Provide  to  the  classroom  teacher  instructional  materials  pertaining  to  career  education  that  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 

5.  Provide  individualized  and  group  counseling  to  high  school  students  in  the  area  of  career 


education. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  23  -  [continued] 


Student  Population  -  Interested  junior  and  senior  high  students 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Occupational  Resource  Specialists,  Counselors,  Teachers 
Methods/Techniques  -  Field  trips,  on-site  work  experiences,  individual  and  small  group  counseling 
Materials  -  Instructional  and  classroom  materials,  on  the  job  materials 
\  Instruments  -  [None] 
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PRnCgPURE  NO.  24  -IMPI  FMFNTATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  HORTICUliTURE  PROGRAM  FOR 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Previous  to  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program,  no  recognition  had  been  given  to  the 
Agricultural  Area  by  our  urban  school  system.  In  giving  consideration  to  the  fifteen  [15]  "Occupational 
Clusters/'  outlined  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Career  Education  guidelines,  an 
occupational  horticulture  program  was  designed  as  follows: 

Occupational  Horticulture  Program 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

to  develop  an  ability  to  work  safely  with  equipment  and  hand  tools 

to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  educational  and  occupational  opportunities  in  the  field  and  to 
provide  information  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  and  qualifications  needed  for  entrance, 
to  develop  those  traits  necessary  to  become  successful  in  the  field. 

Place  -  Meet  at  Central  Tech  morning  or  noon,  and  then 

proceed  to  work  or  study  site  • 
Onondaga  Greenhouse  or  one  of  the  many  city  parks. 

Requirements  -  A  genuine  interest  in  horticulture  or  landscaping 

Grades  10-11  ■  a.m.  tentative 
Grade  12  ■  p.m.  tentative 


Credits 


2  credits 


TOPIC 


CONTENT 


A,  Orientation  to  Horticulture  [1  week] 

1.  Job  classifications 

2.  Job  qualifications 


-types  of  jobs  available 
-schooling 

-physical  requirements 


3.  Advance  education 

B.  Leadership  and  personality  development  [1  week] 
1.  Personality  traits  that  produce  success 


2,  The  role  of  a  member  in  an  organization 


-time  requirements 


-getting  along  with  others 
•developing  good  work  habits 
-interest  in  work  performed 

-types  of  organizations 
<luties  and  responsibilities 
-membership 
-leadership 


C.  Soil  Science  [3  weeks] 
1.  Formulation  of  soils 


2.  Physical  composition 


3.  Characteristics  of  soils 


-materials  involved 
-processes 
-soil  profiles 

-properties 
-types 

-soil  temperatures 
-soil  water 
-organic  matter 

-texture 
-depth 

-permeability 
-slope 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  24-  [continued] 


TOPIC 


CONTENT 


4.  Soil  Analysis 


5,  Fertilizers 


D.  Mechanics  [5  weeks] 
1.  Hand  tools 


2.  Small  engines 


3.  Safety 


E.  Equipment  -  Operation  [3  weeks] 
i.  Defining  hazardous  occupations 


2,  Training  for  occupational  safety 


3.  Correct  procedure  for  equipment 
operation  and  maintenance 


4.  First  aid  treatment 


F.  Careers  in  ornamental  horticulture  f  1  week] 
1.  Landscaping  and  nursery  trades 


2.  Greenhouse  crop  production 


■chemical  composition  of  soil 
-soil  sampling  and  testing 
-effect  of  organic  matter 
-liming 

•forms  of  nutrients 
-time  of  application 


•identification 
•use  and  operation 
•maintenance 
-storage 

-types  and  uses 
-cleaning  and  adjusting 
-maintaining 
-operating 

•using  safety  precautions 

-in  the  shop  or  laboratory 
-machinery  and  equipment 


•hazards  involved 

-violation  of  safety  rules 

-Federal  list  of  hazardous  occupations 

-shields 

-operating  instructions 
-proper  speed 

-safety  equipment  and  clothing 

-owner's  manual 

-experience 

-decals  on  equipment 

-first  aid  treatment  course 
-what  to  do  in  an  emergency 
•coordinating  with  first  aid  courses 


•developing  plains 
-transplanting 
-layering  sod 

-identification  of  common  plant 
materials 

•methods 

•flowers  frequently  produced 
■common  structures  used 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  24  -  [continued] 


TOPIC 


CONTENT 


3.  Floral  design  and  retailing 


G.  Flowers  and  shrubs  [20  weeks] 
1.  Identification 


2.  Planting 


3.  Protection 


4.  Care 


H.  Greenhouse  [4  weeks] 


-various  types  of  arrangements 
-techniques  essential  to  basic 
arrangement  construction 


♦names 
-uses 

-growth  characteristics 

-kinds  to  plant 
-when  to  plant 
-how  to  plant 
-design  layouts 

-common  insects 
•common  diseases 
-uses  of  insecticides 
-use  of  fungicides 
-equipment  to  use 
-safety  involved 

-pruning 
-thinning 
-fertilizing 

-planting 

-transplanting 

-pinching 

-temperature  control 
-humidity  control 
-watering 
-feeding 


I.  Work  Experience  Opportunities 

In  cooperation  with  the  Syracuse  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  the  students  use  city  greenhouse 
facilities  and  have  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  beautif ication  of  at  least  six  [6]  small  parks, 
and  variojs  other  public  funded  properties. 

Expected  First-Year  Outcomes 

1.  Thirty  students  will  complete  program 

2.  Following  counseling  students  will; 

[a]  Enter  directly  into  local  employment  situations 

[b]  Continue  education  at  a  selected  two  year  school  followed  by  employment 

[c]  Choose  to  enter  either  two  [2]  year  Ranger  school  program  offered  by  the  State  University 
of  New  York  or  enter  four  [4]  year  forestry  program  offered  by  the  State  University  of 
New  York  •  and  then  enter  the  employinent  field. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  24-  ^continued] 


Student  Population  -  Thirty  [30]  students 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  One  [1]  classroom  teacher 
Methods/Techniques  -  Explanation,  application  of  classroom  skills 
Materials  -  On  the  job  materials 
Instruments-  None 
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PROCEDURE  No.25  ■  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  LEARNING  CENTERS 


The  City  of  Syracuse,  like  other  urban  centers  encounters  the  problems  of  serving  the  needs  of  inner-city 
youth.  Many  of  these  students  do  not  accept  or  respond  to  conventional  educational  methods  and 
programs.  The  reasons  for  this  critical  situation  are  well  known  but  the  solutions  to  these  problems  are 
challenging  and  difficult  to  implement.  We  must  find  ways  of  reaching  and  serving  these  disaffected  youth. 
Ths  number  of  dropouts,  the  number  of  failures  students  experience  in  school,  behavioral  patterns  which 
are  disruptive  and  apathetic,  and  the  large  number  of  youthful  offenders  -  all  of  these  demand  immediate 
anc'  direct  action.  Society  cannot  afford  to  have  youth  drop  out  of  school  or  even  remain  in  school  for 
social  reasons  only  as  mental  dropouts,  because  they  are  unprepared  to  adjust  to  today's  complex  social  and 
economic  life.  The  Occupational  Learning  Centers  were  established  as  an  alternate  school  program  designed 
to  serve  the  unmet  needs  of  these  most  deprived  secondary  youth. 

We  decided  to  reach  some  students  before  they  went  to  high  school,  and  to  offer  them  a  program  in  which 
they  could  begin  to  succeed.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  contingent  upon  the  funding  of  the  GOOP,  an 
Occupational  Readiness  Program  was  offered  to  30  very  disadvantaged  students  entering  senior  high  school 
In  September.  All  these  students  desperately  needed  help  with  basic  academic  skills  and  needed 
occupational  guidance  and  information  to  make  even  the  most  basic  decisions  about  career  choices. 
Everyone  of  these  students  continued  their  education  in  the  fall  and  most  of  them  entered  the 
Occupational  Learning  Center  program. 

The  center  staff  consisted  of  two  interdisciplinary  teachers  [CORE]  and  a  vocational  counselor  responsible 
for  a  group  of  thirty-five  students.  The  interdisciplinary  teacher  was  responsible  for  instruction  in  the  basic 
academic  skills  using  an  individualized  approach.  Much  of  the  commercial  curriculum  materials  were  found 
to  be  unsuitable.  The  skill  was  appropriate  but  the  content  was  inappropriate,  e.g.  available  reading  material 
for  16  year  olds,  working  at  a  third  grade  reading  level  contained  stories  and  pictures  that  would  appeal  to 
only  a  third  grade  child.  This  identification  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  curriculum  writer.  The  writer 
spent  one  month  at  the  center  acquainting  himself  with  the  students  and  their  interests.  Based  on  his 
experience  in  the  center  he  was  able  to  write  occupationaliy  oriented  skill  materials  which  were  interesting 
to  the  students.  The  need  for  interesting  curriculum  mat'^rials  is  on  going,  necessitating  continuous  writing. 

The  Learning  Center  was  conducted  as  an  Annex  Program  for  Central  Tech  High  School  in  a  business 
building  across  the  street.  The  student  continued  to  be  considered  members  of  their  original  high  school  for 
vocational  training  and  extra-curricular  activities.  This  brings  about  greater  student  and  parent  acceptance 
of  our  program  because  it  enables  the  student  to  take  part  in  athletics,  graduation  and  other  related 
activities  with  his  peer  group.  Students  received  an  individualized  program  of  instruction  that  was 
occupational  oriented  rather  than  academic.  Emphasis  was  concentrated  on  the  basic  skills  of 
communication,  computation,  citizenship  and  scientific  awareness.  Each  student  contracted  for  a  minimum 
program  of  eight  hours  of  core  instruction  and  twenty  hours  of  work  or  training  experience  each  week. 
Each  student  began  learning  at  his  present  level  of  achievement.  His  level  was  established  by  a  thorough 
program  of  pre-testing.  Throughout  the  program,  the  students  were  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his 
abilities  allowed;  or  as  slowly  as  they  necessitated.  The  curriculum  thus  embodied  continuous  progress 
approach. 

Due  to  the  wide  variety  of  student  schedules  that  arose  from  such  a  program,  the  Center  was  open  for 
Instruction  form  8:00  a.m.  until  9:00  p.m.  This  allowed  for  flexibility  in  scheduling  or  work  experiences 
and  also  allowed  the  students  to  receive  instruction  when  most  convenient  to  him,  enlarging  the  likelihood 
that  he  would  attend.  The  students  who  found  a  significant  work  experience  were  encouraged  to  work  full 
time  and  attend  the  Center  in  the  evenings. 

OCCUPATIONAL  COUNSELING 

The  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  program  are  essentially  threefold; 

1.  To  guide  students  through  the  necessary  career  development  stages. 

2.  To  assist  students  in  growing  psychologically  and  socially. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  work. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  25  -  [continued] 


Vocational  guidance  and  intensive  personal  counseling  combined  with  work  experience  and/or  vocational 
training  help  students  better  understand  themselves  and  all  that  is  involved  in  working  and  in  career  choices. 
We  have  learned  that  the  job  itself  or  vocational  training  is  not  sufficient  in  preparing  deprived  youth  for 
the  world  of  work.  This  preparation  is  a  developmental  process  requiring  weeks,  months  and  in  some  cases 
two  or  three  years  of  guidance  and  support.  Most  students  must  have  a  job  at  least  to  earn  money  and  to 
give  them  a  high  level  status  within  their  own  peer  group.  The  job  serves  as  a  real  encounter  with  the  adult 
world  giving  the  student  the  feeling  that  he  is  contributing  something  worthwhile,  that  he  is  using  his  time 
constructively.  Carefully  selected  jobs  offer  the  kind  of  experiences  which  initiate  learning  and  social 
development.  When  problems  develop  on  the  job  the  student  receives  the  support  needed  to  handle  himself 
intelligently.  He  receives  daily  intensive  counseling  necessary  to  help  him  discover  what  kind  of  persc.T  he  is 
and.  what  kind  of  work  will  fulfill  his  personal  needs. 

Occupational  information  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  interdisciplinary  curriculum  so  that 
instruction  is  related  and  relevant.  Field  trips  to  local  busineiises  and  industry  provide  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  about  particular  job  families  and  specific  kinds  of  jobs.  Students  are  exposed  to  as  many 
different  occupations  as  possible  through  discussion  and  group  sessions. 

We  recognize  the  contribution  made  by  many  people  in  busines,  industry  and  community  agencies  in 
sharing  with  us  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  educate  our  youth.  Their  understanding  and  cooperation 
made  it  possible  for  students  to  be  realistically  fnvolved  in  the  world  of  work  through  training,  work 
experience  and  occupational  orientation. 

There  are  presently  three  Occupational  Learning  Centers  in  operation.  Two  centers  are  located  in  office 
buildings  and  one  at  a  church. 

Student  Population  -  105  senior  high  school  students 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  9  Teachers  and  Counselors 

Methods/Techn iques  -  Individual  and  small  group,  counseling  and  teaching,  job  placement 
Materials  -  Classroom  instructional  materials 
<  instruments  ■  [None] 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  26  -  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  RELATED  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  THE 


SYRACUSE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Any  career  education  program  should  include  a  practical  work  experience.  At  present  the  school  district 
provides  eight  [8]  senior  high  work-study  programs. 

They  are  described  as  follows: 

1.  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRI/    COOPERATIVE  DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAM  -  All 
High  Schools 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  53 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed*"*  44 

Number  of  employers  involved  30 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $76,103.00 


This  program  provides  on-the-job  training  in  areas  of  interest  not  provided  by  the  school  in  i;s  shops 
or  laboratories,  especially  for  juniors  and  seniors.  An  outline  covering  the  skills  and  other 
information  to  be  included  in  training  is  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  employer.  Two  students 
may  fill  one  full  time  job  or  individual  students  may  be  scheduled  on  a  half  day  basis. 

2.  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  -  OFFICE  CO-OP  PROGRAM  - 
Central  High 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  138 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  92 

Nurr.ber  of  employers  involved  52 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $79,457.00 


The  main  objective  of  this  program  is  vocational  training  and  application  of  skills  learned  in  school. 
This  program  provides  related  on-the-job  office  experience  for  juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in 
shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  office  practice.  Students  are  usually  placed  on  a  half  day  basis. 

3.  PROGRAM  IN  OFFICE  SKILLS  -Central  Tech 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  32 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  27 

Number  of  employers  involved  [MON  Y-Niagara  Mohawk]  2 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $40,829.00 


Two  companies,  MONY  and  Niagara  Mohawk,  are  committed  to  take  30  disadvantaged  senior 
students  each  year.  Students  receive  special  business  training  in  school.  While  one  group  is  working, 
the  other  group  is  in  school  on  a  half  day  basis.  All  seniors  are  offered  full  time  employment  after 
graduation. 

4.  WORK-A-WEEK  [OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS]  -  Corcoran  High  School 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  21 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  17 

Number  of  employers  involved  5 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $22,508.00 


This  is  a  special  business  program  where  half  the  students  work  a  full  week  and  the  other  half  are  in 
school.  Then  the  schedule  is  alternated. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  26  •  [continued] 


5.  SALES  OCCUPATIONS  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  [DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
CO-OP]  -  Central  Tech,  Corcoran,  Wenninger  and  Nottingham  High  Schools 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  161 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  149 

Number  of  employers  involved  731 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $169,857.CX) 


The  main  objective  in  this  program  is  on  vocational  training  and  application  of  distributive 
education  skills.  This  program  provides  related  on-the-job  experience  in  sales  and  merchandising  for 
juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in  these  business  courses.  Students  are  usually  placed  on  a  half  day 
basis. 

6.  GENERALWORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  198 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  155 

Number  of  employers  involved  45 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  ."  $70,650,00 


This  program  Is  primarily  for  disadvantaged  students  and/or  those  who  are  identified  as  potential 
dropouts.  Students  may  be  placed  on  any  basis  with  their  school  program  modified  accordingly. 
This  is  a  basic  program  for  students  16  years  of  age  and  up, 

7,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  -  All  Secondary  Schools 


Total  number  of  students  participating*  131 

Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  97 

Number  of  employers  involved  76 

Total  amount  of  money  earned  by  group  $55,490,00 

Students  are  in  Special  Education  Program  and  need  experience  in  the  world  of  work. 

8,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WOR  K  STUDY  PROGRAM 

^970  Summer  Program  number  of  youth  served  132 

\\  sb.-June  1971  nuinber  of  youth  served  259 


This  is  a  vocational  work  experience  program  funded  under  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  vocational  students 
who  need  this  support  to  continue  in  school  or  for  clothes,  lunches,  school  activities  and  recreation. 
Student  workers  may  be  placed  in  our  City  School  District  departments  or  any  fully  taxed 
supported  public  institution  of  the  City,  State  or  Federal  Government.  Workers  are  limited  during 
the  school  year  to  15  hours  per  week  or  a  maximum  of  $45.00  a  month,  and  a  total  of  $350.00  in 
any  school  year. 

This  is  a  very  beneficial  program  because  it  provides  sheltered  work  experience  opportunities  to 
supplement  what  is  available  in  the  private  sector  of  local  business  and  industry.  This  program  also 
helps  to  develop  student's  work  habits  and  skills  before  they  are  placed  in  part  time  jobs  with 
private  employers. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  26-  [continued] 


Our  City  School  District  received  sufficient  funding  in  the  last  school  year  to  serve  almost  400 
secondary  youth.  It  should  be  emphasized  many  of.  these  students  received  encouragement  and 
support  to  remain  in  school  as  well  as  become  more  interested  in  developing  themselves  socially  and 
educationally.  We  hope  our  Vocational  Education  leaders  will  encourage  Congress  to  give  more 
consideration  and  support  to  this  particular  Vocational  Program  which  can  do  so  much  for  so  many 
who  need  this  type  of  ec'ucational  service. 

*  Each  student  is  supervised  by  a  coordinator  or  vocational  counselor  who  is  the 
liaison  between  the  employer  and  school. 

**  To  clarify  this  statement  whenever  used:  This  means  students  who  qualified  for  school  credit. 
Students  who  do  not  work  the  required  number  of  hours  whether  due  to  lack  of  employment, 
school  schedule  and  other  reasons,  are  not  included. 

'  Summary  of  All  Programs  -  1970-71 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM 
OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 
SALES  OCCUPATIONS  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 
GENERAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Total  students  who  participated*  988 
Number  of  students  who  successfully  completed**  575 
Number  of  employers  involved  372  1 

•  Total  Amount  of  money  earned  by  students  $589,136.16. 

Student  Population  -  988  students  ^ 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Classroom  teachers,  counselors 
Methods/Techniques  -  Individual  and  small  group 
Materials  -  On-the-job  and  classroom  materials 
Instruments  -  [None] 
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PROnFnURF  NO.  71  -  CONTINUATION   OF  CAREER   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  INTO  POST 


SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


A  method  of  utilizing  community  educational  agencies  to  develop  articulation  between  high  school  and 
post  secondary  programs  is  being  attempted  through  project  P,A,C,E.  [Programs  for  the  Advancement  of 
Career  Education] . 

The  Onondaga  P.A.CE,  Project  is  a  cooperative  education  project  jointly  sponsored  by  Onondaga 
Community  College  and  the  Syracuse  City  School  District,  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  eventual 
careers  in  engineering  technologies,  medically  related  fields,  executive  secretarial  services  and  retail  business 
management. 

P.A.C.E.  is  aimed  at  high  school  students  of  average  or  better  than  average  ability  capable  of  at  least  a 
two-year  college  program.  Many  of  these  students  may  not  be  college  bound  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  a 
college  education  [or  presently  indecisive],  poor  motivation  or  underachievement.  These  students  may  be 
found  in  the  middle  or  lower  third  of  regents  classes  or  in  the  upper  third  of  non-regents  sections.  They 
rnay  have  unrealistic  goals,  inconsistent  class  work  and  sporadic  attendance.  P.A.C.E.  offers  students  of 
college  ability  but  whose  prospects  for  college  are  dim,  special  attention  to  motivate  and  prepare  for  career 
programs  at  the  two-year  college  level. 

The  following  P.A.C.E.  programs  are  now  in  operation  at  the  listed  schools: 

1.  Paramedical  Services  —  Henninger,  Nottingham,  and  Central  Tech 

2.  Pre-Engineering  Technology  —  Henninger 

3.  Executive  Secretarial  —  Henninger,  Corcoran 
-  4.  Retail  Business  Management  —  Nottingham 

1.  Paramedical  Services 

The  Paramedical  Program  centers  around  an  interdisciplinary  presentation  of  science  [biology, 
physics  and  chemistry]  and  three  years  of  applied  math  and  English.  The  teachers  work  as  a 
team,  utilizing  a  project's  approach  focused  on  the  various  sciences.  The  remainder  of  the 
students'  high  school  scheduie  is  determined  by  the  usual  requirements  and  elective  subjects. 

Successful  completion  of  the  high  school  paramedical  program  leads  directly  to  admission  to 
one  of  the  following  three  degree  programs  at  O.C.C.:  Dental  Hygiene,  Registered  Nursing, 
Medical  Technology.  Other  medically  related  programs  available  to  high  school  graduates  in  the 
Syracuse  area  include  2  year  hospital  programs  in  Inhalation  Therapy,  Physical  Therapy,  and 
X-ray  Technology  or  private  school  courses  in  medical  or  dental  assisting. 

2.  Pre-Engineering  Technology 

The  engineering  technology  program  leads  to  admission  to  a  specially  constructed 
electro-mechanical  program  at  O.C.C.  The  type  of  student  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
program  may  show  strong  interest  in  electricity,  mechanics,  industrial  arts,  and  physical 
sciences.  The  three  year  high  school  portion  of  the  technology  programs  centers  around  an 
interdisciplinary  presentation  of  science,  math,  English  and  industrial  arts. 

3.  Executive  Secretarial 

The  Executive  Secretarial  program  is  a  two  year.high  school  program  preparing  students  for  one 
of  three  options  within  the  executive  secretary  curriculum  at  O.C.C.  The  three  options  are  legal, 
medical  and  technical  secretarial.  The  executive  secretarial  program  centers  around  an 
interdisciplinary  presentation  of  shorthand,  typing,  English,  and  office  practices. 

4.  Retail  Business  Management 

The  Retail  Business  Management  program  is  likewise  a  two  year  high  school  program.  The  first 
year  of  the  program  centers  around  retailing  plus  applied  English,  math,  and  social  studies.  The 
second  year  is  comprised  of  merchandizing  plus  English,  accounting  and  business  law.  This 
program  leads  to  a  two  year  college  curriculum  preparing  mid-management  personnel  in  the 
retalJ  business  field. 
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PROCEDURE  NO.  27  •  [continued] 


Studfint  Population  -  200  senior  high  school  students 
Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Classroom  teachers 
Methods/Techniques  -  Interdisciplinary  approach 
A^aterials  -  Classroom  materials 
Instruments  -  None 


I 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEDURES 


The  guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  was  implemented  at  various  educational  levels:  elementary, 
junior  high  school,  senior  high  school  and  post-secondary.  In  effecting  the  implementation  of  the  program  a 
number  of  procedures  were  found  to  be  common  to  all  educational  levels,  common  to  more  than  one  level, 
and/or  unique  to  one  level, 

PROCEDURES  COMMON  TO  ALL  LEVELS 

Some  of  the  procedures  that  were  found  to  be  common  to  all  levels  were: 

1,  Selection  of  Project  Staff 

2,  Meeting  with  selected  school  staff  to  orient  them  to  the  program. 

3,  Providing  consultative  assistance  to  the  committed  schools. 

4,  Contacts  with  business  and  industry  to  involve  them  in  the  program. 

'  PROCEDURES  COMMON  TO  SEVERAL  LEVELS 

Some  of  the  procedures  that  were  found  to  be  common  to  more  than  one  level  were: 

1.  Selection  of  writing  team  to  develop  curriculum  [elementary  and  junior  high] . 

2.  Selection  of  resource  materials  and  equipment  [elementary  and  junior  high] . 

3.  Selection  of  Occupational  Resource  Specialists  [j  unior  and  senior  high] . 

4.  Making  available  work -experience  opportunities  for  potential  dropouts  [junior  and  senior  high] . 

5.  Participation  in  P.A.C.E.  program  [senior  high  and  post-secondary] . 

PROCEDURES  UNIQUE  TO  ONE  LEVEL 

1.  Development  of  Skill  Trainer  Van  and  Career  Center  [elementary] 

2.  Summer  Workshop  [elementary] 

3.  Establishment  of  Occupational  Learning  Centers  [senior  high] . 

4.  Implementation  of  Occupational  Horticulture  Program  [senior  high] . 

5.  Selection  of  Occupational  Resource  Teachers  [senior  high] . 
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6.  [d]  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 
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6.  [dl  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  major  results  and/or  accomplishmenti;  of  the  project. They  are  listed  by  levels,  i.e., 
Kindergarten  through  5th  grade,  6th  grade,  7th  through  9th  grade,  and  senior  high. 

Kindergarten  to  5th  Grade  Level 

Initial  thrust  of  the  project  for  the  first  funded  year  was  the  implementation  of  curriculum  and  program 
activities  beginning  at  the  6th  grade  level.  No  formal  thrust  was  made  in  the  kindergarten  [K]  through  five 
[5]  level. 


6th  Grade  Level 

Program  Components  To  Meet  Project  Objectives 
1.  Pre-Program  Classroom  Activities 


2.  Teacher  Orientation-Program  Activities 


3»  First  Formal  Classroom  Activity 


4.  First-Hand  Exposure  to  a  Variety  of 
Occupations 

5.  Career  Exploration  Activities 


6.  "Hands-On"  Experiences  Related  to  the 
Student's  Occupational  Interests 


Maior  Results/Accomplishments 

a.  Students  developed  bulletin  board  displays. 

b.  Students. designed  and  made  objects 
related  to  career  fields  in  which  they  had 
an  interest,  e.g.,  posters,  collages,  book 
reports 

c.  Students  obtained  Social  Security  cards 

d.  A  number  of  students  not  previously 
motivated  to  imaginative  and/or  creative 
activities  reacted  favorably,  e.g.,  they  made 
models,  set  up  bulletin  boards 

53  teachers,  13  principals,  and  6  instructional 
specialists  at  the  23  participating  schools  took 
part  in  project  orientation  sessions 

1,750  students  took  part  in  a  two-week 
orientation  program  which  introduced  them 
to  the  "World  of  Work",  e.g.,  vocabulary, 
labor.  Social  Security. 

All  1,750  students  participated  in  two 
consecutive  field  trips  to  the  Career  Center, 

All  1,750  students  completed  a  minimum  of 
two  [2]  Individualized  Career  Studies  [ICS] . 
Student  could  choose  from  twenty-three  [23] 
ICS'S  written  on  three  [3]  reading  levels. 
During  this  period  students  took  an  average 
of  two  [2]  field  trips  related  to  their 
career  interests.  They  also  interviewed  people 
from  business  and  industry  in  the  classroom. 
The  students  developed  scrapbooks,  made 
independent  and/or  group  reports,  and  were 
involved  in  group  activities  related  to  common 
career  interests. 

The  opportunity  for  this  activity  was  made 
available  by  vocational  experience  skill  labs 
located  in  the  Skill  Trainer  Van  [STV] . 
All  1,750  students  have  participated  in  six 
[6]  hours  of  intense  "hands-on"' experiences 
in  activities  involving  manipulative  skills,  e.g., 
operated  calculators,  took  blood  pressure, 
and  built  a  telegraph. 
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[6th  Grade  Level  Continued] 

Program  Components  To  Meet  Project  Objectives         Major  Results/Accomplishments 

7.  Active  Involvement  of  Syracuse  Area  Forty-seven  [47]  local  businesses  and  Industries 

are  participating  in  the  project. 
Twenty-six  [55%]  of  these  developed  or 
assisted  in  developing  booths  at  the  Career 
Center.  [See  Procedure  No.  8] 
Twenty-four  [51%]  visited  school  classrooms 
as  part  of  the  program.  Fifteen  [32%] 
allowed  field  visits  by  classes  to  their 
business  or  industry. 

Other  specifically  identified  results  of  the  philosophy  and  activities  of  the  project  are: 

a.  Successful  implementation  of  individualized  instruction  in  classrooms  where  formerly  little  or  no 
individualization  took  place. 

b.  Teachers  and  principals  observed  students,  previously  Identified  as  under-motivated,  taking  an 
enthusiastic  attitude  toward  school,  e.g.,  attendance  increased  in  many  cases. 

c.  Students  who  previously  did  very  little  reading  were  observed  by  the  teachers  taking  a  renewed 
interest  in  reading,  e.g.,  they  read  books  and  pamphlets  about  careers  iri  their  quest  for  information 
concerning  their  career  interest 


Junior  High  Level  f7th-9th  Grade] 

Program  Components  to  Meet  Project  Objectives 

1.  Introduction  of  Career  Education  Into  the 
Curriculum 


2.  Field  Trips  to  Business  and  Industry 


Opportunities  For  Out-of-School  Experiences 
Related  to  Occupational  Orientation 


4.  Career  Planning  Preparation 


Major  Results/Accomplishments 

Ninety-five  [95]  English  and  social  studies 
teachers  at  the  junior  high  level  introduced 
career  education  as  part  of  their  courses 
of  study.  In  varying  degrees,  they  used  the 
curriculum  materials  developed  by  the  junior 
high  school  writing  team  during  the  summer 
of  1971. 

At  least  1,500  students  participated  in  field 
trips  related  to  the  exploration  of  careers. 

All  seven  [7]  participating  junior  high  schools 
have  students  involved  in  the  Upstate  Medical 
Center  Occupational  Orientation  Program. 

Indications  are  that,  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  the  students  are  better 
able  to  relate  the  skills  of  the  subject  areas 
(English,  social  studies]  to  their  career  plans. 


The  Board  of  Education  upon  receiving  orientation  to  the  project  philosophy  and  proposal,  recognized  the 
merits  of  career  education  at  the  junior  high  level- 
As  a  result  of  the  early  success  of  the  Elementary  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  and  the 
curriculum  materials  produced  by  the  junior  high  writing  team  the  Board  of  Education  has  granted  course 
approval  to  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  at  the  junior  high  leveL  Every  student  from 
grade  7  through  9  is  to  study  career  orientation  and  should  spend  approximately  as  much  time  on  career 
study  as  he  does  in  any  one  of  his  other  courses.  The  student  has  to  study  career  orientation  in  all  of  the 
four  [4]  areas  to  which  he  is  assigned.  One  unit  of  credit  will  be  granted  9th  graders  for  the  career  study 
course.  Regular  school  credit  will  be  granted  to  7th  and  8th  graders. 
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Senior  H?9h  Level  [10th'12th  Grade] 

Program  Components  to  Meet  Project  Objectives 

1.  Preliminary  Coordination  of  Work  Experience 
Programs 


2.  Occupational  Horticultural  Program 


3.  Activities  of  the  Occupational  Resource 
Teachers 


4.  Activities  at  the  Occupational  Learning 
Centers 


5.  Continuation  of  the  Career  Education 
Programs  Into  Post-Secondary 
Institutions 


Major  Resufts/Accomplfshments 

Through  individual  and  group  counseling  by 
the  Occupational  Resource  Teacher  as  well 
as  the  publication  of  the  Career  Scene. 
students  are  more  aware  of  work  experience 
programs. 

The  project  identified  the  lack  of  an  occupa- 
tional education  program  In  the  field  of 
agriculture.  The  project  filled  this  need  by 
developing  and  establishing  an  Occupational 
Horticultural  Program  at  the  senior  high  level. 

a.  Identified  250  dropouts  or  potential  drop- 
outs. The  Occupational  Resource  Teachers- 

-  interviewed  them  regarding  their  needs 

-  reviewed  their  schedules  with  counselors, 
teachers,  and  principals 

-  prepared  students  for  employment  by 
giving  students  orientation  to  the 
world-of-work 

-  secured  part  time  employment  for  all 
of  them 

-  continued  supervision  and  counseling  while 
the  students  were  on  the  job. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  students 
are  continuing  their  high  school  education 
with  some  changes  in  schedules  to  allow 
them  to  work  part  time. 

One  hundred  five  [105]  students  are 
continuing  their  education  at  these  centers. 
These  students  would  otherwise  never  have 
completed  high  school  or  received  job 
training. 

Two  hundred  [200]  senior  high  students  are 
participating  in  a  five  year  program  three 
years  of  which  are  in  high  school.  The 
remaining  two,  in  the  local  community 
college. 

Students  successful  completion  of  high  school 
programs  guarantees  entrance  into  the 
community  college. 
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6.  [f]  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Introduction  and  Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  Guided  Occupation  Orientation-Training  and  Job  Placement 
Project  established  by  the  Syracuse  City  School  Dis.trict   (SCSD)  of 
Syracuse,  New  York  is  funded  under  Part  D  of  PL  90-57  6  for  Exemplary 
Vocational  Education  projjsqts.     Under  these  regulations,   SCSD  is 
required  to  make  provisions  for  an  independent  third  party  evalua- 
tion of  the  project. 

In  June,   1971,  SCSD  and  Educational  Services,  Incorporated 
(ESI)   of  Waco,  Texas  entered  into  a  memorandum  of  agreement  whereby 
ESI  agreed  to  provide  such  an  evaluation.     ESI  conducted  an  interim 
evaluation  in  June,   1971,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  another 
evaluation  in  January,   1972,  at  the  end  of  the  federal  funding 
year.     Consequently,  this  repot^t  contains  data  summaries  and  obser- 
vations from  both  evaluation  efforts.     Data  used  for  the  interim 
phase  of  the  evaluation,  covering  the  period  from  February  1, 
1971  to  June  18,   1971,  came  from  research  instruments  and  testing 
procedures  initiated  and  conducted  by  .the  project  staff  prior  to 
the  association  of  ESI  with  the  endeavor.     Instruments  and  procedures 
being  utilized  during  the  1971-72  school  year  reflect  careful 
planning  between  project  staff  members  and  ESI  personnel. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  traditional  pre-^test  and  post- 
test  analysis  at  the  mid-point  in  the  school  year.     This  problem 
has  been  overcome  to ^some  extent  in  this  report  by  drawing  samplings, 
when  appropriate,  and  the  extensive  inter'v'*iowing  c  f  project  staff 
members. 
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The  project,  as  funded  and  operated,  involves  all  three 
grade-group  populations  —  elementary,  junior  high  school,  and 
senior  high  school* 

The  elementary  school  program  is  designed  to  orient  and  to 
sensatize  elementary  students  to  occupations    (The  World  of  Work) , 
tasks  demanded  of  various  occupations,  and  the  s;kills  required  for 
performance  of  such  tasks •     This  program  was  implemented  during  the 
1970-71  school  year  and  initially  used  local  f unds •     In  February, 
1971,   support  was  transferred  to  federal  funds,'   From  NovembLr  4, 
1970  through  June  18,  1971,   a  total  of  1,260  sixth  grade  students 
representing  17  schools    (12  public  and  5  private  non-public) 
participated  in  project  activities.     During  the  1971-72  school  year, 
1,750  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  representing  23  schools 
(18  public  and  five  private  non-public)   are  participating* 

The  junior  high  school  program  as  described  in  the  original 
project  proposal  for  1970-71  was  not  implemented  in  classrooms  due 
to  delayed  funding  schedules*     Efforts  were  focused  on  curriculum 
developement  and  teacher  training  in  order  to  begin  classroom 
activities  in  the;  fall  of  1971*     During  the  summer  of '1971,  writing 
teams  of  teachers  designed  and  developed  course  outlines  for  study 
of  seven  career  fields.     Each  course  outline  was  presented  for 
adoption  into  traditional  English,  mathematics,  sci^snce,  and  social 
studies  classrooms*     In  addition,  a  general  orientation  course 
outline  and  teacher's  guide  was  developed.     Presently,  approximately 
5,300  studentt'  in  seven  junior  high  schools  are  involved  in  various 
projeci:  phases*     This  represeii:      84  percent  of  the  total  junior 
hicjh  population. 
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The  senior  high  school  program  was  devoted  primarily  to 
planning  during  1970-71  with  the  exception  of  the  one  Occupational 
Learning  Center  which  began  operation  under  local  fund  arrangement 
and  private  foundation  support.     During  the  1971-72  school  year, 
the  senior  high  program  will  operate  at  three  levels,     A  specific 
target  population  of  drop-outs  will  receive  special  counselling, 
intensive  support  services,  and  specialized  job  placement  through 
three  Occupational  Learning  Centers,     Approximately  100  students 
will  be  involved •     Another  target  population,   identified  as  potential 
drop-outs  of  about  200  students,  are  receiving  specialized  and 
personalized  attention  and  job  placement  through  the  services  of 
two  Occupational  Resource  Teachers*  ■      ,  ■ 

High  school  students  in  three  of  the  four  schools  are  receiving 
career  choice  information  and  guidance  through  a  regular  series  of 
newsletters  from  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialists.     These  staff 
members  are  also  administering  the  OVIS  and  interpreting  results 
for  students  in  three  public  and  four  non-public  private  senior  high 
schools.     Parents  are  being  appraised  of  test  results,  as  well  as 
students. 

This  report  summarizes  the  evaluation  concepts  to  be  used  for 
the  entire  project,  the  results  of  the  interim  evaluation  conducted 
in  June,   1971;   the  evaluation  scheme  for  the  1971-7  2  school  year; 
and  results  of  mid-year  evaluation  in  January,  1972, 
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II. 


Evaluation  Concepts  for  Pro j ect 


Evaluation  for  this  project  is  to  serve  the  following  two 
functions:     to  assist  SCSD  personnel  during  the  school  year  to 
determine  the  progress  of  the  program"  toward   (or  away  from)  stated 
goals  in  order  that  any  necessary  modifications  can  be  made;  and 
to  provide  an  overall  assessment  of  the  project  for  each  funding 
period.     These  two  functions  suggest  a  real  need  for  SCSD  to 
determine  baselines  of  performance  and  to  collect  project  per- 
formance data  throughout  each  school  year. 

The  evaluation  scheme  to  serve  the  functions  listed  above  is 
based. on  the  sincere  belief  that  administrators  of  an  educational 
program  must  know  the  following:     what  the  program  is  planning  to 
accomplish,  what  will  determine  this  accomplishment,  and  what 
techniques  are  necessary  for  this  accomplishment. 

The  five  major  elements  which  compose  the  evaluation  scheme 
are  as  follows:' 

A.     Variable —  that  which  is  to  be  changed  or 


B.     Variable  Indicator  —     how  to  measure  or  describe  the  variable. 


altered  by  a  program  for  the  target 


population ,  whether  students ,  teachers , 


parents ,  etc . 


C. 


Goal  — 


a  statement  of  the  desired  change  in 


a  variable  which  a  program  is  to  effect. 


D. 


Program  Techniques 


the  activities  to  be  carried  out  in-^ 


order  to  accoumplish  a. specific  goal. 
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E. 


Techniques  Indicator  —  indication  or  evidence  that  the 


technique  has  been  carried  out  but 


not  an  indicator  that  the  goal  has 


been  accomplished . 


(An  illustration  of  the  use  of  these  five  elements  is  shown 
in  Chart  I . ) 

Evaluation  must  concentrate  on  the  results  of  educational 
activities  rather  than  on  the  activities  themselves.  The  final 
mettle  of  any  .educational  activity  must  be  measured  against  the 
results  it  was  designed  to  produce. 

In  the  evaluation  of  SCSD,  we  will  deal  with  only  the  first 
three  elements.     Variables  will  be  grouped  according  to  target 
populations  such  as  students,   teachers,  parents,  etc. 
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III. 


Evaluation  of  the  Elementary  Program  of  SCSD 
1970-71  and  1971-72  (In  Progress) 

The  elementary  program,  while  initially  planned  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  students,  only  involved  sixth  grade  students 
during  the  1S70-71  school  year.     During  the  period  from  November 
4,  1970  to  June  18,  1971,   1,260  sixth  grade  students  representing 
17  schools  participated  in  the  program,   the  general  mission  of 
which  was  to  increase  student  awareness  of  occupations-  Forty 
classes  of  sixth  graders  participated. 

The  program  basically  included  the  following  components: 

—  Two  weeks  orientation  to  The  World  of  Work. 

—  Two  field  trips  to  the  Career  Center  located 
in  the  George  Washington  School  to  visit  and 
use  display  boothr.  explaining  a  variety  of 
vocational  and  industrial  areas  - 

—  Three  weeks  of  Individualized  study  of  selected 
careers  coupled  with  class  activities. 

—  Two  days  of  a  skill  program  to  enable  students 

to  experience  occupational  tasks  and  role  playing. 
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Since  September,   1971,   11  clas5>es  involving  390  students 
from  seven  schools  have  completed  the  elementary  program.  While 
these  schools  cannot  be  considered  as  representative  of  elementary 
classes,   a  sample  of  these  classes  is  used  here  to  indicate 
trends  in  student  progress.     In  some  instances,   a  sampling  of 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  students  was  used  and  in  other 
cases,  a  total  »^ount  v/as  used* 

Goals  for  this  program  included  variables  relating  to 
students,  teachers,  business  and  industry,   and  parents.  Variables, 
variable  indicators,  and  goals  for  1970-71  and  1971-72  are 
summarized  in  Chart  2  on  the  following  pages. 
A.  Goals  for  Students 
1.   Increase  the  level  of  awareness  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
concerning  occupational^  alternatives . 

a.  Variable         level  of  world  of  work  awareness 

b.  Indicator  —  1970-71:  number  of  career  alternatives  and 

number  of  non-career  alternatives  named  before 
and  after  program  participation;  number  of 
correct  answers  to  a  career  concept  matching 
tests;  number  of  correct  completions  of  a 
Career  Ladder  test. 
For  the  1,000  students  in  1970-71  who,  when  asked  to  name 
the  career  jobs  they  had  thought  about  after  finishing  school, 
the  mean  number  of  careers  they  were  able  to  list  increased  by  31 
percent  and  the  mean  number  of  non^careers  they  named  decreased 
by  81  percent.     Results  are  showr   in  Table  1. 
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Table  1 

CAREERS  NAMED  BY  SIXTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 


Mean  Number 

Mean  Number  . 

of  Non -Careers 

of  Careers 

Named 

Named 

Before  Program 

1.47 

2.59 

After  Program 

.28 

3.39 

■Total  students  responding  before:  937 
Total  .  students  responding  after:  921 


Students  were  administered  a  test  to  determine  their  ability 
to  match  concepts  related  to  working  and  careers  with  possible 
definitions .     For  the  78  3  students  taking  both  a  pre  and  post- 
program  test,   there  was  an  average  of  7.57  errors  for  students 
before  the  program  and  an  average  of  4.57  errors  after  the 
program  or  a  38  percent  decrease  in  total  errors.     See  Table  2. 
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Table  2 


STUDENT  ERRORS  ON  CAREERS  CONCEPT  MATCHING  TEST 


Mean  Number 

Total 

Total 

of  Errors 

Errors' 

Respondents 

Befcre  Program 

7.75 

5,927 

783 

After  Program 

4.67 

3,657 

783 

In  addition,  students  were  asked  to  complete  a  Career 
Ladder  Test  to  determine  their  ability  to  match  jobs  with  the 
level  of  education  most  often  required.     The  average  number  of 
errors  for  students  before  the  program  was  2.83.     After  the 
program,   the  average  number  of  error"    ^as  1.58  or  a  44  percent 
decrease  in  total  errors.     See  Table  3. 

Table  3 

5TUDENT  ERRORS  ON  A  CAREER  LADDER  TEST 
Mean  Number        Total  Total 


of  Errors 

Errors 

Resporr^.ents 

Before  Program 

2.83 

2,254 

796 

After  Program 

1.58 

1,261 

796 

c 


2 
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Indicator  —  1971-72:  mean  number  of  career  alternatives 
before  and  after  the  program;  meai.  scores 
on  the  Career  Study  Achievement  Test?  and 
mean  scores  for  Orientation  Test. 
For  1971-72,  students  were  able  to  list  on  a  pre-test  an 
average  of  five  legitimate  career  altern  tives.     On  a  post-test, 
students  were  able  to  list  an  average  of  40  legitimate  career 
alternatives. 

A  sample  of  student  scores  on  the  Career  Study  Achievement 
Test  are  shown  in  Table  4.     Th?  test  was  designed  to  measure 
student  gains  in  learning  about  the  World  of  Work. 


Table  4 

RESULTS  ON  CAREER  STUDY  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Students 
Sampled 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Tesr 
Mean 


55 


7.35 


8.67 


The  increase  in  mean  scores  is  in  the  desired  direction.  Tests 
for  significant  differences  were  not  conducted. 

A  sample  of  student  scores  on  the  Orientation  Test  are 
shown  i.n  Table  5.     The  test  was  designed  to  measure  student 
orientation  to  careers. 


Table  5 
RESULTS   ON  ORIENTATION  TEST 


Students 
Sampled 

55 


Pre-Test 
lean 

19.  67 


Post-Test 
Mean 

23.41 


ERIC 
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2.   Increase  positive  attitude;j  toward  occupations  and  careers. 

a.  Variable        attitudes  concerning  World  of  Work  and 

Occupations . 

b.  Indicator  —  1970-71  and  1971-72:   at;titudes  of  students 

concerning  importance  of  school  work  to  j obs ; 

observations  of  teachers  and  principals 

concerning  student  motivation  as  a  result 

of  the  program. 
Students  indicated  a  ,high  belief  in  the  value  of  a  formal 
education  in  preparation  for  work.     This  belief  was  manifest  both 
before  and  after  the  program.     Consequently,   little  attitudinal 
change  occured.     See  Tab,le  6  for  results  in  1970-71. 

■  Table  6 

STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION:    "DO  YOU  THINK  SCHOOL  WORK  IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  THE  KIND  OF  JOB  YOU  WILL  HAVE  SOME  DAY?" 


Percent 
"Yes" 

Percent 
"No" 

Percent 
No  Response 

Total 

Respondents 

Before  Program 

92  .  0 

5.0 

3.0 

_  940 

After  Program 

97.0 

2-7 

0.3 

920 

An  attitude  test  was  designed  to  measure  student  perceptions 
toward  the  Worlr  of  Work  and  administered  first  during  1971-72. 
From  the  statements  r  five  were  chosen  by  the  project  staff  as  those 
best  measuring  a  generalized  "perception"  of  the  World  of  Work 
by  students.     A  composite  mean  score  was  derived  for  each  student 
based  on  assessment  of  these  five  statements.     Pre-  .an^l  post-test 
results  are  shown  m  Table  7. 


ERLC 


281, 


students 
Sampled 


Table  7 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mean 


ERIC 


since  the  highest  possible  score  for  a  positive  attitude 
is  5-0  and  a  1.0  score  is  the  most  negative  attitude,  students 
already  had  a  highly  positive  attitude  as  measured  by  these 
statements  upo/.  entry  into  the  program. 

Of   25  teachers  responding  to  an  assessment  of  the  program, 
15  said  prograni  acitivities  "hold  the  students*    interest/*  five 
said  they  did  not,  and  five  had  no  response  or  were  undcided. 
Twenty-four  said  the  goals  were  ^'worthwhile" .     Selected  teachers  and 
principals  comments  concerning  student  motivation  provided  to  the 
evaluators  by  staff  members  of  the  elementary  program  are  listed 
below: 

Teachers 

"I  found  children  that  did  not  r^ad  before,   looking  through 
the  books  and  actua.lly  reading,   without  being  directed." 

"I  sine-  cely  believe  they    (taped  materials)   opened  ^  new 
way  of  learning  information  material  on  specific  subjects* 
to  my  students,"  \ 

"The  program  was  a  success   in  our  classroom,  especially  in 
changing  the  attitude  of  slower  students  toward  school - 
Children  who  had  previously  been  frustrated  by  work  too 
hard  for  them  took  an  interest  in  their  own  Career  Studies 
and  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  delight." 

"I   felt  this  was    the  kind  of  project  our  students  needed  to 
become  interested  in  and  motivated  for  the  world  of  work- 
They  need  to  know  there's  a  place  they  might  fit." 


''The  students  were  very,  enthusiastic .     It  broadened 
their  world  by  getting  outside  the  school  community 
into  the  business  world  -  to  observe  the  world  of  work. 
The  interaction  of  the  childrou  working  on  projects 
was  very  wc^thwhile . " 

Principals 

"A  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  v^as  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  student.     It  was  encouracjing  to  watch 
the  less  interested  students  become  involved  in  a  project 
of  their  interest. " 

"It  broadened  their  field  of  interest-     Their  enthusiasm 
for  investigation  outside . ordinary  classroom  subject 
matter  became  particularly  apparent  when  they  developed 
a  unit  on  the  heart  which  followed  subsequently,  " 

"I  believe  that  all  students  became  aware  that  all  fields 
of  endeavor  require  training  -  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  others." 

Two  variables  which  were  not  defined  as  specific  facets 


of  the  elementary  program  goals  for  students  in  1971-72  were 
"class  work  motivation"  and  "work  habits".     However,   as  an 
indication  of  the  same  general  effects  of  the  program  on 
students  participating,   teachers  in  J  971-72  were  asked  to  designate 
eight  representative  students  from  their  classes  as  "improved", 
"stayed  the  i^^ame",  or  "deteriorated"  on  both  variables  following 
completion  of  the  program-     Teacher  evMuciuions  from  ten  classroom 
on  class  work  motivation  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 


STUDENT  CHANGES   IN  CLASS  WORK  MOTIVATION 


Number  of 
Studentb 


Improved 


Stayed  the 
Same 


Deteriorated 


50% 


35% 


18. 


Teacher  evaluations  for  the  sanie  students  on  work  habits 
are  shown  in  Table  9 . 

Table  9 

STUDENT  CHANGES   IN  WORK  HABITS . 


Number  of 

Improved 

Stayed  the 

Deteriorated 

Students 

Same 

80 

51 .25% 

38.75% 

10% 

For  both  variables  according  to  teacher  evaluations,  over 
one-half  the  studerts  improved-     If  the  change  can  be  attributed 
to  the  program  and  if  the  effect  reniains,  participation  in  this 
program  by  elementi^.ry  students  could  have  substantial  positive 
resul-Lj  for  other  s^abject  areas.     While  these  results  are  tentative 
and  do  not  result  from  controlled  investigation,  they  do  sugge? t 
positive  consequences  for  students  from  the  program. 
3..  Increase  student  awareness  of  occupational  skills 

a.  Variable  —  awareness  of  skill?  used  in  occupations 

b.  Indicacor         1970-71  and  1971-72:   number  of  correct  skill 

identifications  for  selected  careers . 
Learning  Activity  Packages  for  selected  careers  were  developed 
for  individualized  study  by  ':;:uden\s  following  a  visit  to  the 
Careers  Orientation  Center.     Students  were  tested,  both  before  and 
after  completing  a  learning  package/  concerning  attitudes  relciting 
to  a  specific  career,  awareness  of  related  occupa  1: ion:^ ,  and  related 
occupational  conceptSc     The  pvost-test  f orm  differed  from  the 
pre-test  form  by  having  a  dissimilar  list  of  career-related 
concepts  and  including  an  occupations  task  listing  which  the 


form  did  not  contain. 

Thus,  pre  and  post-test  error  comparisons  are  impossible 
for  specific  careers.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  10  or  the 
following  page.     Even  consiaering  the  problems  presented  by  lack 
of  continuity  between  test  instruments,   it  is  evident  that  total 
post-test  forms,  we  ascertained  the  47,1  percent  of  871  students 
completing  at  least  one  career  study  package  improved  from 
pre  to  post-test:     See  Table  11.  . 
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Table  11 

CHANGES   IN   STUDENT  ERRORS   FOR   THOSE  COMPLETING  AT  LEAST  ONK 
INDIVIDUAL  CAREER  STUDY  PACKET 


Improved 

Unchanged 

Regressed 

Percent  of  Total 

47.1 

21 .  7 

26 

Number  of  Students 

410 

189 

226 

No  pre-test  scores  are  available  for  occupation  skill 
awareness  for  students  completing  the  program  to  date  in  1971-72. 
4.   Students  will  have  increased  levels  of  actual  experience 
with  tasks  and  tools  used  in  occupations. 

a.  Variable         level  of  actual  experience  with  tasks  and 

tools  used  in  occupational  world. 

b.  Indicator  —   1970-71:   observations  of  skill  teacher  concerning 

level  of  interest  and  participation  of  students 

in  skill  program. 
The  skill   program  consists  of  two  days  of  student  introduction 
to  manipulative*  skills  required  for  jobs  within  the  career  areas 
of  study.     Observations  of  the  skills  teacher  concerning  interest 
of  students  in  the  program  are  summarized  below; 

"An  exceptionally  high  level  of  interest  is  exhibited  by  all 
students  in  both  the  tools  and  tasks  of  the  skills  program. 
They  attack  various  projects  of  their  choice  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  determination.     I  refer  to  an  estimated  99% 
of  the  students  involved  in  the  program,   regcirdless  of  their 
past  success  performance  in  the  classroom.     The  normal  under- 
achievers  will  generally  complete  tasks  and  often  help  other 
classmates,  either  by  instruction  or  direct  assistance  to 
complete  tasks.     In  many  instances  a  student  will  mention 
to  me  that  he  or  she  has  never  done  anything  like  this  before 
and  sincerely  felt  that  at  the  onset,   could  not  do  it. 
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By  the  students  own  verbal  and  written,  testimony,  they 
feel  they  have  done  very  well,  considering  it  was  their 
first  inroduction  to  this  type  of  task  and  to  the  tools 
involved . 

On  the  average,  2  to  3  tasks  are  completed  or  participated 
■in  by  each  student.     I  feel  that  this  low  ratio   (things  com- 
pleted: things  offered)   is  due  to  2  factors: 
(1)   the  limited  amount  of  time  the  students  are  exposed 
to  the  program,  and   (2)   their  interest  in  one  particular 
area  of  the  program. 

Generally,  the  student,  once  self-started  c;n  a  project 
regardless  of  the  skill  area,  desires  to  stay  with  this 
project  until  it  is  either  completed  or  the  student's 
ability  to  complete  the  task  is  exhausted.     Then  he  will 
move  on  to  another  area  of  interest.     This  area  v/ill  have 
to  be  directed  by  the  classroom  teacher  or  the  skill  teacher," 

(June  21,  1971) 


Indicator  —  1971-72:  The  mean  number  of  tasks  completed 
per  child. 

For  student  skill  development  in  1971-72,  the  mean  number  of  . 
skill  tasks  completed  per  child  was  12.7  for  a  sample  of  50  students. 
The  goal  level  for  mean  skill  task  completion  was  10  per  child. 
The  skill  tasks  covered  six  skill  clusters  —  restaurant,  health 
and  hospital,   store  worker,  postal,  calculation  and  cash  register 
operations,  and  construction.     The  skill  center  is  now  housed 
in  a  mobile  trailer  and  is  proving  very  popular  with  students 
and  teachers. 


B.  Goals  for  Teachers 
1.  Teachers  will  permit  and  encourage  individualized  career 
study  in  classrooms.     Specifically,  the  mean  nui\iber  of 
individual  Career  Study  Packets  will  be  at  least  2.0 
per  child. 
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23. 


a.  Variable  —  level  of  implementation  of  individualized 

instructions  in  classrooms. 

b.  Indicators  —  1970-71  and  1971-72:  average  Individual 

Career  Study  Packets  per  student;  amount 
of  student  participation  in  a  variety  of 
instructional  approaches • 
In  1970-71  a  total  of  2,119  ICS  packets  were  comple+^.ed 

during  the  program  by  871  students  for  an  average. of  2.43  packets 

per  student • 

The  amount  of  student  participation  in  various  instructional 
methods  is  shown  in  Table  12  on  the  following  pag;e .     Relevant  to 
this  goal  is  the  fact  that  the  mean  number  of  independent  research 
events   (projects)   per  student  is  2,47  for  the  871  students 
completing  at  least  one  ICS  packet. 
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For  1971~72-,   the  mean  ICS  packets  completed  per  child 
for  55  students  samples  was  2 •26,     In  some  classes,  teachers 
have  used  field  trips  extensively  and  decided  to  extend,  use  of 
ICS  packets  over  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  for i individual 
projects.     Thus  the  mean  should  increase  for  these  students  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     In  this  instance,  mid~year  values  are  not 
complete . 

C,   Goals  for  Business  and  Industry 

1,   Business  and  industry  in  th  Syracuse  area  will  be  involved 
in  the  Career  Orientation,     Specifically,   for  those  con- 
tacted, they  will  maintain  at  least  17  career  exhibit  booths 
or  carry  out  classroom  visits;  or  allow  field  visits  to  at 
least  80  percent  of  those  industries  capable  of  admitting 
young  children  to  their  plants  and  offices. 

a .  Variable  —  level  of  involvement  of  business  and  industry 

in  program, 

b.  Indicator  —  1970-71  and  1971-72:  percentage  of  business 

and  industry  contacted  which  developed  or 
participated  in  a  career  booth:  or  made 
school  and  classroom  visits;  or  allowed 
students  to  make  field  visits  to  plants  and 
offices. 
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Percentages  of  the  businesses  and  industriss  contacted 
for  the  various  activities  during  both  school  years  are  shown 
in  Table  13  on  the  following  page, 

D.  Goals  for  Parents 
1.  Parents  of  students  will  participate  and  become  interested 
in  the  elementary  program. 

a.  Variable  —  level  of  interest  and  amount  of  participation 

of  parents  in  classroom  program. 

b.  Indicator  —    (none  used  in  1970-71)     1971--72:  number  of 

classroom  visits  for  parents. 
No  systematic  observations  of  this  variable  were  collected 
during  the  school  year  1970-71 .     While  systematic  collection  of 
data  concerning  parental  participation  has  to  be  obtained  for 
th^  1971-72  school,  year,  no  results  were  available  at  the  time 
of  this  report. 
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SUMMARIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM 

The  elementary  program  is  accomplishing  general  goals  , 
of  increasing  student  awareness  of  career  alternatives  and  of  ) 
occupations  in  general.     Students  demonstrated  an  increased  ^ 
awareness  of  concepts  and  definitions  relevant  to  careers  and 
increased  ability  to  link  occupations  to  educational  levels. 

Most  elementary  students  believed   (or  responded  in  the  way 
they  felt  they  should  respond)   that  school  is  relevant  to  any 
occupational  future.     Therefore,  the  program  did  little  in  the 
attitudinal  area. 

The  selected  ober servations  of  teachers  and  principals 
reinforce  the  joal  that  student  motivation  be  increased; 

All  statistics  used  were  provided  by  the  elementary  program 
staff  based  on  instruments  developed  by  the  same  staff.  Problems 
in  the  design  of  these  instruments  obscured  the  picture  of  student 
change  in  several  instances  during  the  1970-71  interim  evaluation. 

While  the  program  has  obtained  the  general  effects  desired, 
we  could  not  determine  the  contrilDUtions  or  successes  of  any 
specific  technique  or  procedure  in  producing  the  effects.  We 
had  no  way  to  determine  the  merit  of  the  occupational  display 

booths  at  the  Career  Center  or  whether  the  two-week  orientation 

i 

program  before  such  visits  produced  the  desired  changes .  We 
recommend  a  closer  examination  of  each  procedure  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  each. 
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I 

As  previously  mentioned,  only  the  direction  of  change 
in  variable  indicators  was  examined  as  insufficient  funds  were 
available  to  test  for  statistical  significance.     Most  variaiDle 
indicators  changed  in  the  direction  desired  as  expressed  by  the 
program'  goals. 

Within  the  elementary  program,  we  strongly  recommend 
consideration  of  adoption  of  the  following  goals: 

—  developing  in  students  improved  attitudes  about  the  personal 
and  social  signif ic'ance  of  wprk; 

—  improving  overall  pupil  performance  by  unifying  and  focusing 
basic  subjects  around  the  career  development  theme. 

We  find  that  the  compartmentalized  approach  utilized  with 
sixth  graders  during  the  1970-71  academic  year  exhibited  a  degree 
of  success.     This  leads  us  to  reconiinend  that  efforts  be  made  to 
integrate  caree.r  education  into  standard  curriculum  offerings  so 
that  career  education  becomes  part  of  the  standard  learning  experi- 
ence rather  than  a  short-time  exposure. 


IV, 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

1971-72 

The  junior  high  school  program  was  formally  implemented 
in  September,   1971.     Until  that  point  in  time^  work  involved 
planning^   curriculum  development,  and  staff  recruitment.  The 
variables^  variable  iridicators,   and  goals  for  the  current  sc^ 
year  are  summarized  in  Chart  2  on  the  following  pages. 

For  this  report,   evaluation  will  be  concerned  with  pre- 
test results  for  a  sample  of  students  in  7th  and  8th  grades 
and  observations  in  progress  and  problems, 

A,  Goals  for  Students 

1,   Increase  career  choice  awareness 

a.  Variable  —  Awareness  of  alternative  career  choices 

b.  Indicator  —  listings  of  alternative  career  choices 

and  interest  intensity  on  a  five  point 
scale . 

Pre-test  results  for  405  junior  high  school  students 
for  alternative  legitimate  career  listings  during  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year  are  shown  in  Table  14  by  school  name 
and  grade  level. 
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The  means  are  8.04  ,   9.67  and  8.95  for  7t.h,   8th,  and  9th 
grade  students  respectively.     No  interest  intensity  scales  were 
administered. 

2.   Increase  resource  awareness 
a.   Variable        awareness  of  resources  for  vocational  guidance 

and  career  planning . 
u.    Indicator  -~  listings  of  resources  used  for  information 

about  careers  and  jobs . 
Percentages  of  students  indicating  use  of  information  sources 
by  grades  are  shown  in  Table  15  which  reveals  that  friends  are 
consistently  the  most  frequently  used  source  of  information, 
followed  by  relatives  and  school  sources* 
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Table  15 

CAREER  INFORMATION  SOURCES  USED  BY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
Percentage  of  Sample  Indicating  Use 


Information  Source 

7th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

9th  Grade 

1.  Guidance  Counselors 

18.8 

44.1 

57.1 

2.  Teachers 

48.6 

41.2 

36.  5 

3.  Relatives 

55.6 

52.2 

65.  9 

4.-  Friends 

64.6 

54  .4 

73.0 

5.  Field  Trips 

33.3 

25.7 

30.2 

6.  Ads  and  Wants  Ads 

30.  6 

42.6 

50.0 

7.  Interviews  with  Employers 

21.5 

.  19.9 

27.8 

8.  NY  Employment  Agency 

12.5 

23.5 

22.  2 

9.  Private  Agencies 

9.7 

20.6 

14.3 

10.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

9.7 

14  .0 

11.9 

11.  Civil  Service 

6.9 

12.5 

11.1 

12.  Labor  Unions 

9.0  • 

12.5 

13.  5 

13.  Professional  Societies 

11.1 

12.5 

15.9 

14.  Colleges  and  Schools 

23.6 

21.3 

27.0 

15.  Government  Agencies 

9.7 

16.2 

15.1 

16.  Libraries,  Schools,  Books, etc. 

55.6 

4  3.4 

62.7 

17.  Military  Recruiting 

13.2 

14  .7 

19.0 

Total  Students 

144 

136         '  " 

126 

■7 


3.  At  least  85  percent  of  students  will  complete  a  written 
future  education  plan  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

a.  Ability  to  plan  future  education 

b.  Number  of  written  plans 

Results  for  this  variable  will  net  be  available  until 
the  end  of  the  year- 

4.  Students  will  increase  their  positive  attitudes  toward  career 
planning . 

a.  Attitudes  toward  necessity  for  career  planning 

b.  Scores  on  five  point  attitude  tests 

Attitude  results  for  five  attitude  statements  are  shown  in 
Table  16. 

Table  16 

ATTITUDE  SCORES   JUNIOR  .HIGH   SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


7th 

8th 

9th 

Total . Students 

144 

136 

126 

Mean 

3.486 

3.496 

3.602 

Career  awareness,  while  not  explicitly  iiiCluded  in  a  goal, 
is  a  relevant  variable.     A  12  item  awareness  test  was  administered 
during  the  fall.     Scores  on  this  test  are  summarized  by  grado  in 
Table  17.     End  of  year  results  will  indicate  amount  of  change  in 
career  awareness. 
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Table  17 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAREER  AWARENESS  SCORES   FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS 


Tota."'  Correct 
I  terns 

7th  Grade        \      8th  Grade 
Percentage       j  Percentage 

9th  Grade 

Percentage 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.7 

0 

0 

2 

2.8 

.7 

.8 

3 

6.9 

3.7 

.8 

4 

5.6 

5.1 

3.2 

5 

9.7 

12.5 

7.1 

6 

20.8 

17  .6 

23.8 

7 

22  .2 

22.1 

21  .4 

8. 

18.1 

17  .6 

21  .4 

9. 

10.4 

14  .7 

13  .  5 

10. 

2.1 

5.9 

5.6 

11. 

.7 

1.6 

12. 

0 

0 

0 

Mean 

3.321 

3  .355 

3.534 

Goals  for  teachers,   parents,   and  business  and  industry  ar€ 
suminarized  in  Chart  3.     No  data  is  currently  available.  The 
balance  of  the  junior  high  school  program  is  being  evaluated 
through  utilization  of  observations  and  int€irviews  conducted  b^ 
ESI  staff  members. 

Er|c  304 


The  junior  high  school  portion  of  this  project  is  headed  by 
three  Occupational  Resource  Specialists   (ORS)   whose  tasks  include 
introducing  the  program  to  administrative  personnel  and  teaching 
staff  in  each  of  the  seven  junior  high  schools  participating  in 
the  project.     Unfortunately,  the  ORS  joined  the  project  after  the 
beginning  of  the  1971-72  school  year  and  thus  were  working  with 
materials  and  concepts  which  had  been  developed  by  teacher  writing 
teams  during  the  previous  months. 

ESI  has  recommended  that  writing  teams  next  summer  include 
those  persons  who  will  be  introducing  materials  to  classroom  teachers 
Also,  ESI  has  recommended  that  some  administrative  personnel,  such 
as  vice  principals  and  counselors,  be  utilized  on  the  writing  teams. 
More  efforts  should  be  made  to  cross-check  suggested  activities  for 
students  so  as  to  avoid  some  of  the  annoying  mistakes  contained  in 
the  original  course  outlines.     Although  these  mistakes  were  not 
particularly  signigicant,   some  teachers  and  students.-.experienced  ■ 
problems . 

At  the  mid-year  point  in  the  junior  high  school  program, 
ORS  staff  members  feel  that  course  outlines  developed  for  7th  grade 
students  should  be  used  for  8th  grade  students  next  year  and  new 
materials  should  be  developed  for  7th  graders*     Results  of  post- 
tests  will  be  evaluated  in-  June  to  test  the  authenticity  of  this 
theory. 

Teachers  have  exhibited  the  expected  degree  of  resistance 
to  an  new  program  and  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  support 
materials.  • 
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The  ORS  staff  has  identified  some  source  material  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  free  more  of  their  time  for  identification 
of  additional  resource  materials - 

The  introduction  of  career  education  into  the  junior  high 
school  of  SCSD  has  been  plagued  with  the  problem  normally  associa- 
ted with  new  concept  implementation  and  the  project  staff  has  at 
times  experienced  set-oacks  and  discouragement.     However,  ESI  feels 
that  reasonable  progress  is  being  made.     Although  the  day-to-day 
frustrations  of  implementing  a  program  which  was  not  pilot  tested 
have  been  provoking  to  teachers,  administrative  personnel,  and 
staff  members  involved,  many  obstacles  have  been  overcome.  Problem 
areas  have  been  identified,  strategy  planned,   and  adjustments  made 
so  as  to  insure  a  more  smoothly  functioning  project  in  the 
future . 
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V, 

Evaluation  of  Senior  High  School  Program 

1971-72 

The  senior  high  school  program  contains  two  complimentary 
thrusts.     First,  drop-outs  and  potential  drop-outs  are  a  target 
population  for  individualized  counseling,   special  instruction,  and 
job  placement  where  employment  is  desired-     Second,  all  senior 
high  school  students  are  a  target  population  for  increasing  aware- 
ness for  career  opportunities.     The  OVIS  test  is  being  administered 
to  students  in  three  of  the  four  public  high  schools  and  four 
private  non-public  schools.     This  report  will  deal  with  each  thrust 
separately- 

Programs  for  the  employment  of  drop-out  students  and  poten- 
tial drop-outs  in  Syracuse  schools  have  at  least  a  two  and  one 
half  year  history,       In  September,   1970,   one  Occupational  Learning 
Center    (OLC)   was  launched  to  reach  the  target  group. 

The  staff  of  the  OLC  completed  a  self  evaluation  during  the 
summer  of  1971  based  on  29  students  completing  the  school  year  with 
the  OLC  and  these  results  are  included  in  this  report.     During  the 
1971-72  school  year,  two  additional  centers  were  established. 
Evaluation  results  during  the  current  year  are  primarily  descrip- 
tive and  trend  setting.     Students  for  two  centers  are  included  as 
the  Nottingham  Center  was  established  only  shortly  before  this 
r^eport  was  compiled.     Final  results  will  be  available  for  all 
three  centers  during  the  summer  of  1972, 

Bigsby,   Hanes;   Lehmann ,   Elizabeth;  Meno  Lionel;   and  Brennan, 
Vincent.    "Occupational  Learning  Center  Report,  1970-71", 
^  Syracuse  City  School  District,   1971,   p,  3, 
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A  design  for  evaluation  of  Occupation  Learning  Centers 

is  shown  in  Chart  3  on  the  following  page, 

A,   Goal:  At  least  75  percent  of  the  contracted  st'idents  will 

have  at  least  80  percent  attendance. 

Average  class  attendance  for  1970-71  students  was  86 

percent  based  on  complete  enrollment  as  compared  to  a  range  in 

class  attendance  for  the  majority  of  students  during  1969-70  school 

year  of  0  to  50  percent. 

During  1959-70^  average  school  attendance  for  these  students 
2 

was  60  percent.    *  ' 


Table  18 

PERCENT  OF  ABSENCES  OF   STUDENTS  AT  OLCs 


Number  of 
Students 

Percent  of  Days  Absence  vs. 
Possible  Days  of  Attendance 

57* 

28.3% 

*  includes  six  students  with  perfect  attendance 

B.  Goal:  At  least  80  percent  of  employed  students  report  a 
satisfying  work  experience  and  at  least  95  percent 
job  attendance  per  student  per  month. 
No  results  on  this  variable  are  available  for  1970-71  and 
1971-72  results  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
For  the  61  students  currently  enrolled  in  two  OLCs,  the  distribu- 
tion of  types  of  employment  are  shown  in  Table  19. 


'Bigsby,  et  al,   1971,  p.  6. 
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Table  19 

EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OLC  STUDENTS 


Type 

Number 

of 

of 

Employment 

Students 

Public 

16 

Private 

28 

Higher  Education 

1 

Occupational  Training 

4 

Funded 

4 

New  Students 

4 

Total 

61 

Average  work  attendance  for  50  students  employed  to  date 
is  90.22  percent. 
C.  Goal:  Achievement  scores  will  increase 

The  average  increase  for  the  29  students  complecting  the  1970-71 
school  year  with  the  one  center  was  1,4  grade  levels  in  reading  and 
1-56  grade  levels  in  mathematics  based  on  pre  and  post-tests  using 
standardized  testing  instruments.     Maximum  individual  gains  in 
reading  were  4.2  grade  levels  and  in  mathematics,   3.6  grade  levels. 

End  of  the  year  scores  are  not  available  for  students  currently 
participating  in  the  OLCs.     At  time  of  entry  into  the  program, 
the  average  reading  grade  level  was  5.13  based  on  39  students  and 
average  mathematics  grade  level  was  7,01  for  36  students.  Compari- 
son test  results  for  all  students  will  be  available  during  the 
summer . 
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D.   Information  goals  concerning  goals  for  increasing  level 

of  positive  self  concept  and  level  of  vocational  sophistication 
were  not  available  at  the  time  of  this  report. 

Based  on  the  end  of  year  results  for  1970-71  and  trends  for 
students  in  1971-72,  the  attendance  and  achievement  goals  for  the 
Occupational  Learning  Centers  are  being  met. 

Another  target  population  involves  identifiable  potential 
drop-outs        student?  who  are  experiencing  reasonable  success 
academically,  but  who  need  intensive  counselling  support  and  for 
whom  job  placement  is  imperative. 

Two  Occupational  Resources  Teachers    (CRT)   are  working  direct- 
ly with  this  student  group  and  have  currently  secured  work  positions 
for  200  students  from  this  target  population. 

The  general  senior  high  school  population  is  receiving  a 
monthly  newsletter,    "The  Career  Scene".     This  well-written  publica- 
tion is  designed  to  increase  student  awareness  of  career  education 
available  within  the  SCSD,  to  help  them  identify  sources  of 
part  time  jobs. 

Also,   the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey  is  being  administer- 
ed to  senior  high  school  students.     Students  are  advised  of  results 
the  information  becomes  a  part  of  their  file  with  guidance  counselors, 
and  parents  are  receiving  letters  telling  them  of  theii  child's 
outcome  on  the  OVIS, 

The  evaluation  design  for  the  general  senior  high  school 
program  is  shown  in  Chart  5. 
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To  date,  no  specific  efforts  are  being  directed  toward, 
achieving  the  goal  stetoment  related  to  teachers  and  counselors. 
Aside  from  this,  the  entire  senior  high  school  program  for  the 
drop-outs,   potential  drop-outs,  and  general  school  population 
is  adhering  to  stated  goals  and  time  lines  as  well  as  can  be 
determined  at  mid-year. 
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VI. 

Project  Administration 

Minor,  but  significant,   administrative  problems  have  plagued 
the  project  throughout  the  first  year  of  operation.  However, 
the  source  of  these  problems  has  been  identified  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  insure  a  smoother  administrative  function  in  the 
future . 

The  problem  area  has  centered  around  the  lack  of  one  central 
administrative  person.     From  February  through  August,   1971,  each 
grade  level  was  handled  as  a  separate  entity,  with  grade  level 
coordinators   reporting  either  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  or  the  Director  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  These 
two  men  were  coping  with  the  administrative  details  of  this  entire 
project  in  addition  to  fulfilling  their  numerous  regular  duties. 

In  August,   19  71,   the  coordinator  of  the  elementary  phase  of 
the  project  was  asked  to  serve  as  an  assistant  director  for  the 
Guided  Occupation  Orientation  Project.     However,  he  continued  to 
office  in  the  Career  Center  at  George  Washington  School  and  to 
have  numerous  responsibilities  for  the  day-to-dr:y  function  of 
the  elementary  program. 

After  project  review  by  ESI  in  January,  it  became  apparent 
that  a  central  administrative  figure  was  necessary  and  plans  were 
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made  immediately  to  establish  an  office,  separate  and  apart 
from  actual  classrooms,   and  to  relieve  the  assiscant  director 
of  all  but  administrative  detail* 

The  assistant  director  will  still  report  to  the  Director 
of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  but  he  will  have  more  time 
to  assist  the  total  project  staff  in  planning  and  implementation 
work.     He  will  also  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  other 
administrative  personnel  of  SCSD  in  implementing  desired  changes. 

We  believe  this  adjustment  will  reflect  favorably  on  the 
progress  of  the  entire  project. 
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VII. 

Recommendations  and  Observations 

In  tracing  the  one-year  history  of  the  Guided  Occupation 
Orientation  Project  within  Syracuse  City  School  Dis^rict,  it 
is  evident  that  all  persons  involved  with  the  project  are 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  implement  the  project  according  to 
the  original  proposal  submitted  to  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

Generally,   the  goals  of  this  proposal  are  being  met  and 
the  project  is  being  administered  efficiently  and  effectively . 

The  lack  of  a  central  administrative  person,  devoting 
full-time  to  the  project,  has  handicapped  some  portions  of  the 
program,  but  this  situation  will  improve  immediately. 

There  does  exist  a  need  for  more  centralized  planning.  A 
project  flow  chart  should  be  developed  so  as  to  better  maintain 
career  concepts  between  grade  groups  and  also  to  help  staff 
members  identify  needs* 

Some  provisions  should  be  made  so  that  new  materials 
developed  by  writing  teams  can  be  pilot  tested  on  a  small 
sampling  of  the  appropriate  student  population  prior  to  full-scale 
implementation  into  the  school  system. 

A  team  of  ESI  evaluators  plans  to  visit  Syracuse  in  late 
February  in  order  to  assist  with  the  design  of  an  overall  flow 
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chart  and  time  line  for  the  project. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  willingness  which  surrounds   this  project  among  SCSD  administrative 
personnel  and  personnel  assigned  directly  to  the  project.  The 
amount  of  work  accomplished  within  the  past  year  is  almost 
staggering  when  measured  against  the  usual  first  year  results  of 
a  new  exenplary  project. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  report  to  name  all  those  persons 
who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of  the  project. 
However,  ESI  must  make  mention  of  the  dedication  and  cooperation 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Sidney  Johnson,  Mr.  Hans  Lang,   and  Mr.  Richard 
Bannigan  whose  efforts  have  done  much  to  guarantee  long-range 
success.     The  various  staff  members  associated  with  the  project 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  productiveness  and  dedication  which 
has  resulted  in  accomplishments  far  above  the  norm  for  this 
type  project. 
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SUMMARY 


From:     September  1,  1970  to  August  31,  1971 


GOALS 


*  To  increase  students'  awareness  of  the  world  of  work. 

*  To  introduce  exploratory  vocational  trades. 

*  To  increase  the  pupil's  desire  to  continue  education. 

*  To  provide  guidance  for  the  college  bound  student. 

*  To  tutor  the  academically  deficient. 

*  To  provide  placement  for  students  with  terminal  type  training. 

*  To  provide  short-tem  intensive  training  for  entry  level  job 
skills  for  students  leaving  school. 
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PROCESS  OBJECTIVES 


*  To  develop  an  intensive  program  of  vocational  guidance-counselin^- 
placement  in  grades  1-12  in  the  target  area. 

*  To  develop  and  implement  a  Vocational  Opportunities  Curriculum  for 
junior  high  students  in  the  target  area. 

*  To  expand  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  Program  into  the  vocational 
area. 

*  To  expand  the  Bilingual  Office  Education  program  into  a  three-year 
program. 


PRODUCT  OBJECTIVES 


*  To  develop  an  awareness  of  occupations  in  elementary  students  by 
utilizing  materials  intfigrated  into  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. ^ 

*  To  bring  about  an  awareness  among  elementary  teachers  of  the  value 
of  integrating  vocational  materials  into  the  elementary  curriculum. 

*  To  provide  intensive  and  short-term  entry  level  skill  training 
prior  to  and/or  after  exit  from  the  school  for  students  who  have 
not  received  vocational  training. 

*  To  provide  short-term  intensive  job  entry  skill  training  to  seniors 
prior  to  or  immediately  after  graduation. 
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PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 


The  major  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  VOICE  Exemplary 


Project  began  September  1,  1970  with  the  hiring  of  Project  Coordinator. 


A  structure  was  then  established  providing  purpose;,  objectives  and 
procedural  guidelines.     The  recruitment  of  a  staff  was  initiated.  Contact 
was  made  with  Model  Cities,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Community  Organizations 
and  Federal  and  State  Funded  Organizations  operating  in  the  area.  VOICE 
was  introduced  to  all  participating  schools. 

During  the  month  of  October  a  secretary  for  the  project  was  acquired, 
confirmation  of  funding  wa?;  established  by'Healthi  Education  and  Welfare 
Regional  Office  in  Dallas,  and  one  Occupational  Orientation  Specialist  was 
hired. 

.    A.  pilot  program  on  tho.  introduction  of  construction  building  trades 
was  initiated  at  Cooper  Junior  High  with  thirty  (30)  students  participating 
and  Rhodes  Junior  High  with  twenty  (20)  students  participating. 

The  structure  of  this  pilot  program  was  developed  by  the  use  of  the 
existing  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Program's  Materials,  texts,  study 
guides  and  using  a  coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Instructor  in  self 
contained  classes  in  2  hour  blocks  at  Rhodes  Junior  High  and  3  hour  blocks 
at  Cooper  Junior  High. 


In  November  three  (3)  part-time  Vocational  Instructors  were  hired 
for  a  series  of  lectures  (November  14,  15,  21,  22)  on  Nursing  and  Physical 
Therapy  to  be  presented  at  Tafolla,  Irving,  Cooper  and  Rhodes  Junior  High 
Schools . 


Two  additional  Occupational  Orientation  Specialists  were  hired  for 
developing  materials  and  guidelines  introducing  concepts  in  the  world  of 
work.     Schedules- for  film  presentation,  and  visitors  from  business  and 
industry  were  made  in  the  Elementary  schools.     A  detailed  lecture  on  VOICE 
on  basic  occupations  was  presented  at  Grant  Elementary  School. 

At  this  time  a  third  Occupational  Orientation  Specialist  was  hired 
to  continue  the  ^'world  of  work"  concept  conferences  with  the  increased 
activities  at  the  junior  high  level. 

On  January  1,  1971,  seven  (7)  short  term  job  entry  level  vocational 
courses  were  started  at  Lanier  -  engine  tune-up,  welding,  furniture 
upholstery,  nurse's  aides,  ward  clerks  and  medical  records,  and  two  drcft- 
ing  classes.     Seven  (7)  part-tfime  vocational  instructors  and  one  part-time 
counselor  were  added  to  the  VOICE  staff. 

A  liaison  Coordinator  was  assigned  to  the  Youth  Tutoring  Project. 

Twenty  (20)  Lanier  High  School  tutors  started  the  J.  T.  Brackenridge 

Elementary  School  tutoring  program  on  January  25,  1971. 
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On  February  3,  1971  another  Occupational  Orientation  Specialist  was 
hired  and  on  February  9,  1971,  six  (6)  additional  tutors  were  involved 
with  an  after  school  project. 

Other  activities  included  thirty  (30)  Grant  second  grades  intervi€-w- 
ing  an  Architect;  a  Stom  Elementary  School  student^s  visit  and  report  of  • 
the  Municipal  Court  session  supervised  by  Attomey-at-Law,  Miss  Alma  Lopez; 
a  Storm  Elementary  School  student's  visit  and  report  of  O'Neal,  Perez, 
Lanse  Larcade  Architect  and  Planning  Consultants  supervised  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Perez.     Thirty  (30)  students  were  escorted  by  Miss  Alma  Lopez  to  her  Iw 
office  at  the  Medical  Arts  Building. 


Mrs.  Judy  Carson,  St.  Philips  College  Nurse  instructor,  sponsored 
thirty-two  youngsters  through  their  teaching  labs.     Twenty-five  Storm 
Elementary  School  students,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Larry  Wilkinson,  visited 
Radio  Station  KCOR. 

The  project  has  directly  involved  over  a  thousand  elementary  school 
students  in  activities  dealing  with  career  development  on  the  world  of 
work . 

Over  a  thousand  junior  high  school  students  have  benefited  from 
lectures  and  visits  by  professionals,   technical  experts  and  tradesmen. 

At  Lanier  High  School,  on  a  voluntary  bas;is  after  school,  152 
students  enrolled  in  the  program.     The  average  attendance  was  kept  well 
over  90%. 

Lanier  High  School  tutors  averaged  6  students  per  tutor  for  a  total 
of  220  students  at  5  hours  of  tutoring  per  week. 

Approximately  250  ninth  grade  students  at  Rhodes  Junior  High  parti- 
cipated in  the  ''Career  Day'*  program  in  December  1970. 

Expansion  of  vocational  exploratory  projects  began  March  16,  197], 
when  a  course  for  over-aged,  hard  core,  potential  drop-outs  selected  by 
teachers,  counselors,  and  the  principal  at  J.  T.  Brackenridge  Elementc'.ry 
was  initiated.     Two  Teacher  Corps  Interns  volunteered  for  this  project. 

On  April  5,  1971,  eighteen  over-aged,  hard  core,  potential  drop-c^ut 
students  selected  by  the  counselor,   uhe  principal,  and  some  teachers  at 
Cooper  Junior  High  School,  started  a  small  engine  repair  project.  Tech- 
nical instruction  was  handled  by  a  nearby  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
Volunteer  Instructors. 

On  May  5,  1971,  a  commitment  was  made  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Fleming,  Santa 
Rosa  Medical  Center,   for  -^-ighty  hours  or  the  job  training  for  the  Nurse' 
Aides  and  Ward  Clerks. 
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Employment  was  offered  for  some  of  these  trainees  by  the  San  Antonio 
State  T.B.  Hospital. 

The  Bexar  County  School  for  Para-Medical  training  at  Robert  B. 
Green  invited  VOICE  to  coordinate  and  standardize  the  Nursp ' s  Aides 
curriculum  on  May  17,  1971. 

Six  field  trips  sponsored  by  VOICE  were  made  for  the  elementary 
schools  to  WOAI  Television  Station,  The  Light  Newspaper  Company,  KCOR 
Radio  Stction,  H.  B.  Zachry  Construction  Company  and  Enchanted  Rock. 

VOICE  sponsored  156  high  school  students  to  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Wilford  Hall  Hospital's  para-medical  demonstration. 

Presentations  to  the  National  Pan-Amerir:in  Forum  Convention,  a 
Beaumont  Independent  School  District  touring  group,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  made  on  the  VOICE  project  as  part  of  community 
relations , 

''Career  Day"  programs  and  occupational  speakers  were  continued  at 
a  junior  high  level. 

During  this  period  a  booklet  on  VOICE  fcr  the  purpose  fo  information 
dissemination  was  completed  and  distributed. 

The  staff's  cummer  training  commitment  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
University  in  compliance  with  Texas  Education  Agency  was  fulfilled  by  the 
Occupational  Orientation  Consultants. 

By  May  15,  1971,  a  definite  commitment  was  made  by  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent to  support  VOICE  for  the  next  year  and  to  provide  for  some  in- 
service  training  for  teachers  and  staff. 

Some  commitments  were  made  for  summer  activities  by  the  high  school 
administration  by  May  15,  1971, 


Courses  proposed  for  t  he  summer  were :    Drafting,  Spanish  typing, 
Wood-working,  Nurse's  Aide  OJT,  Ward  Clerk  OJT  and  a  general  course  in 
Occupational  Orientation  for  10th  grade  stude.its.     Out  of  these  courses 
the  following  were  implemented: 

Drafting  -  16  stvidents 

Occupational  Orientation  -  35  students 

Nurse's  Aide  OJT-  18  students 

Wards  Clerk  OJT  -  6  students 
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RESULT!:'  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  community,  educators  and  businessmen  were  highly  receptive  an 
agreeable  to  the  idea  of  occupational  orientation  and  vocational  train 
ing  programs  in  the  public  schools  especially  for  the  elementary  grade 

In  the  junior  high  students  it  was  noted  that  the  younger  the 
lecturer  presenting  the  occuptional  lectures,  the  more  participation 
received  from  students. 

In  planning  for  a  vocational  nursing  course,   it  was  required  that 
students  have  all  graduation  requirements  completed  by  the  end  of  thei 
eleventh  grade.     Out  of  25  students  that  expressed  interest  in  the  pro 
gram,  one  had  the  necessary  requirements.     Eighteen  cases  had  one  de- 
ficiency, a  half  unit  in  government. 

It  was  desired  that  tutors  be  from  vocational  classes,  however, 
these  students  either  did  not  have  the  time  or  did  not  wish  to  become 
Involved. 

Lack  of  interest  and  roor  attendance  required  change  in  the  pilot 
program  at  Gfooper  while  Rliodes  Jr.  High  demonstrated  noted  success  in 
the  initial  implementation. 

It  was  difficult  to  involve  teachers  as  to  make  them  part  of  the 
program  and  still  make  them  accountable.  Standardizing  activities  by 
concepts  created  the  impression  in  some  teachers  that  the  program  was 
VOICE  staff  owned,   rather  than  a  teacher-pupil-community  involved  type 
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Average  grade  students  made  the  best  tutors  in  the  youth  tutoring 
program. 

The  most  successful  of  the  short  term  after  school  course  were 
the  classes  of  Nurses  Aids  and  Wards  Clerks.  An  on-the-job  project 
was  implemented  and  every  student  was  successfully  placed  either  on 
the  job  or  in  a  post  training  institution  in  the  medical  field. 

A  series  of  lectures  for  in-service  training  was  initiated  for 
school  principals  of  the  District  starting  August  4-18  which  included 
information  presentations  on  VOICE.     Occupational  Orientation  as 
presented  by  VOICE  was  highlLy  accepted  by  the  local  school  administra- 
tors. 


In-service  for  teachers  was  accomplished  very  successfully  on 
August,  23,  24,  and  25. 


EVALUATION 

On  January  8,  1971  Mr.  Bill  Barnes,  Texas  Education  Agency,  made 
an  on-site  visit  to  Program  VOICE. 

Dr.   Dana  Davis  and  Dr.  Len  Trout   from  Sierra  Planning/Research 
Associates,  University  of  Nevada,  as  part  of  the  team  that  has  been 
contracted  as  the  third  party  evaluators  made  an  on-site  visit 
February  3,  1971. 

Dr.   Jack  Davis  and  Dr.  Len  Trout,  Sierra  Planning/Research 
Associates  made  an  on-site  visit  March  22,  197J.. 

On  April  15,  1971,  Dr.  Dana  Davis  made  another  on-site  visit. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Dechman ,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Mr.  Bill  Sands, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Regional),  Dallas,  and  Mr.  Bill  Barnes, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  made  an  on-site  evaluation  visit  April  19,  1971. 

Dr.   Dana  Davis  and  Dr.  Len  Trout  made  their  fouth  visit  on 
June  1,  1971. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  project  is  a  cooperative  and  comprehensive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District,  the  community  resources 
of  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  Model  Cities  Neighborhood  Area  to  estab- 
lirh  an  exemplary  guidance  and  counseling  program  for  the  youth  in  this 
area.  The  project  has  its  major  focus  on  providing  in-school  and  commu- 
nity based  guidance  and  counseling  services  to  the  elementary  level  which 
will  reach  thousands  of  students  over  a  three-year  period. 

At  the  middle  junior  school  level  the  effort  will  be  directed  to 
developing  and  implementing  an  occupational  integrated  curriculum  -  relate- 
ing  it  to  the  standard  academic  subjects. 

Throughout  the  project  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  add  dignity  to 
the  world  of  vocational  occupations.     A  bilingual  approach  to  vocational 
office  education  will  be  implemented.     Short-term  intensive  training  for 
entry  level  job  skills  is  available  for  students  leaving  school  and  place- 
ment services  for  students  upon  exit  from  school. 

Activities  and  services  funded  under  this  project  shall  be  available 
through  the  public  local  educational  agencies  to  students,  whose  educational 
needs  may  be  met  by  the  project,  enrolled  in  non-profit  private  schools  in 
the  school  area  served  by  the  project. 
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PROBLEMS 


It  has  become  apparent  in  the  findings  of  educational  research  studies 
such  as  the  Alamo  Area  Council  of  Governments,  created  by  the  Governor  for 
comprehensive  planning  of  utilization  of  Texas  Researchers  that  major  re- 
visions are  necessary  within  public  education  systems  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  students .     Studies  that  have  attempted  to  ident ify 
educational  program  deficiencies  reveal  an  array  of  concerns  that  presently 
challenge  public  ?chool  administrators  and  teachers.     A  major  problem  has 
been  identified  to  exist  in  urban  areas  where  a  high-incidence  of  dis- 
advantaged students  reside,  such  as  the  San  Antonio  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hood Area.     In  such  areas,  a  common  concern  is  that  academic  or  college 
oriented  programs  have  not  related  to  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  over-all 
curriculum,  both  elementary  and  secondary. 

This  program  deals  with  the  problem  of  developing  the  foundation  or 
framework  for  a  complete  program  of  Occupational  Education  from  elementary 
through  the  secondary  levels  that  are  articulated  and  oriented  within  a 
career  development  and  occupational  structure. 

The  students  in  this  area  have  consistently  been  under-achieving  due 
to  many  factors.     Language  difficulties  correlated  with  socio-economic 
disadvantages  have  perpetuated  a  continuous  cycle  of  drop-outs  who  in  turn 
continue  to  reside  and  bear  children  influenced  by  their  background.  The 
cycle  has  not  progressed  to  any  noticeable  degree  where  students  think  in 
terms  of  accomplishments.     The  percentage  of  students  attending  college 
from  this  area  is  negligible. 
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There  has  been  a  stigma  attached  to  vocational  occupations  and  trade 
schools , 

Students  not  having  college  preparation  courses  develop  inferior 
complexes  and  become  frustrated,  having  a  feeling  of  being  left  out. 

Because  of  the  drop-out  cycle  students  do  not  receive  proper  guidance 
and  counseling  from  parents  who  have  suffered  the  same  experiences.  The 
few  students  who  do  achieve,  do  not  return  to  the  community  to  inspire 
others.     They  are  unable  to  identify  with  peer  groups. 
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V.O.I.C.E.  OBJECTIVES 


I.     To  develop  an  intensive  program  of  vocational  guidance-counsel- 
ing-placement  in  grades  1-12  in  the  target  area . 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  occupations  in  elementary  students 
by  utilizing  materials  integrated  into  the  elementary  school 
curriculum • 

To  bring  about  an  awareness  among  elementary  teachers  of  the 
value  of  integrating  vocational  materials  into  the  elementary 
curriculum. 

II.     To  develop  and  implement  a  Vocational  Opportunities  Curriculum 
for  junior  high  students  in  the  target  area. 

III.     To  provide  intensive  and  short-term  entry  level  skill  training 
prior  to  and/or  after  exit  from  the  school  for  students  who 
have  not  received  vocational  training. 

To  provide  short-term  intensive  job  entry  skill  training  to  seniors 
prior  to  or  immediately  after  graduation. 

IV.     To  expand  the  Youth  Tutoring  Youth  program  into  the  vocational 
area.. 

V.     To  expand  the  Bilingual  Vocational  Office  education  program  into 
a  three-year  program. 
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DESCRIPTION 

The  program's  effort  is  directed  toward  expanding  the  student's 
self-awarfeness  to  an  occupational  structure,  starting  at  the  ele- 
mentary  level.     This  is  done  by  establishing  a  comprehensive  exem- 
plary program  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

San  Antonio's  on-going  bilingual  VOE  program  will  be  supple- 
mented.    Acquiring  basic  work  habits  of  industry  and  identifying  as 
a  worker  in  the  world-of-work  is  accented.     Stress  is  placed  on 
emphasizing  the  dignity  related  to  people  in  all  occupations  and  the 
importance  of  successful  work  accomplishment  regardless  of  job  title. 

A  work-education  program  for  disadvantaged  students  with  summer 
training  and  school  year  employment  that  will  lead  into  a  coop  pro- 
gram for  September  is  being  planned  and  implemented  in  phases  over 
the  three  year  time  span  of  this  project. 

Parental  involvement  of  Model  Neighborhood  Area  residents  is 
incorporated  in  the  project  design.     A  primary  aspect  of  this  project 
will  be  to  offer  direction  to  the  entire  educational  program  as  it 
relates  to  the  total  curriculum  (academic  and  vocational) .  Vocational 
exposure  and  experience  that  is  relevant  to  the  other  aspects  of  the 
school  program  has  been  built  within  the  framework  of  the  project. 
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Practical  application  of  work  and  school  will  be  evident  to  the 
student  throughout  this  program.     In  this  manner  it  will  differ 
greatly  from  the  traditional  approach.     The  curriculum  is  dei:iigned 
to  prepare  youth  to  implement  their  vocational  preferences,  aptitudes, 
and  capabilities. 
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GENERAL  DESIGN 

The  concept  in  its  entirety  would  direct  itself  to  experi- 
ences aimed  at  vocational  development.     Starting  at  the  elementary 
level  the  program  is  designed  through  counseling  and  guidance  to 
orient  the  teachers  so  that  the  elementary  student  might  gain 
informational  exposure. 

Through  a  sequential  tie  in  with  the  beginning  phases  at  the 
elementary  level,  the  junior  school  would  strengthen  the  approach 
in  the  exploratory  area.  The  curriculum,  through  the  occupational 
orientation  approach,  will  provide  a  means  to  relate  the  academic 
and  the  vocational.  It  would  be  stressed  here  thar  there  must  be 
a  vocational  and  academic  integration.  An  occupational  descriptive 
course  would  be  offered,  stressing  subject  matter  in  terms  of  the 
student's  choice  or  preferred  occupation.  A  pilot  program  intro- 
ducing pupils  to  construction  occupations  has  been  introduced. 

For  the  high  school  level,  preparation  and  expansion  of  the 
existing  vocational  program  has  priority.     The  need  for  continuing 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  on-going  bilingual  VOE  program. 
Materials  and  courses  for  this  program  will  start  at  the  9th  grade 
level,  with  an  emphasis  on  an  office-type  vocabulary  in  Spanish. 

At  the  present  time,  these  MCNA  schools  are  staffed  by  seven 
councalors,   the  ratio  being  approximately  one  counselor  to  2,000 
students.     The  teacher-counselor  ratio  is  one  counselor  to  sixty 
teachers. 
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The  schools  served  with  their  present  enrollments  are  listed  below: 


SCHOOL 

Brackenridge  Ele. 
Crockett  Ele. 
Total 

Storm  Ele. 
Johnson  Ele. 
Total 

Grant  Ele. 
Ogden  Ele. 
Total 

TOTAL  ELEMENTARY: 


PRESENT 
EN-  COUNSELOR 
ROLLMENT  STAFFING 

1113 
924 

2037  1 

908 
516 

1424  1 

753 

843 

1596  1 
5057  ^ 


PROJECTED 
COUNSELOR 
STAFFING 


Cooper  Jr. 
Irving  Jr. 
Rt.odes  Jr. 
Tafolla  Jr. 


Hi. 
Hi. 
Hi. 
Hi. 


TOTAL  JUNIOR  HIGH: 


1053 
1181 
1051 
1360 

4645 


Lanier  Sr.  Hi.  1904 
TOTAL  SENIOR  HIGH:  1904 


GRANT  TOTAL 


18056 
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These  eight   (8)  elementary  schools  are  in  the  hard  core  area  of  the 

Model  Cities  project.     They  feed  into  the  four  (4)  junior  schools  listed 

above.  The  junior  schools  feed  primarily  into  the  one  (1)  senior  school, 
Lanier  Senior  High  School. 
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The  entire  concept  is  based  on  going  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.     In  the  elementary  it  is  designed  to  open  up  the  great 
vista  of  the  world  of  work.     Durin,>  the  junior  high  level  the  student 
explores  occupational  areas  and  will  narrow  his  preferences  in  terms 
of  job  requirements. 

In  the  secondary  level  the  student  is   ^electing  an  occupational 
level  in  most  instances.     However,  the  intensified  training  program 
is  to  fill  the  gap  for  those  students  who  have  not  been  prepared  with 
a  saleable  skill.     They  will  then,  ultimately,  be  placed  on  the  job. 

Students  during  the  regular  school  term  already  have  access  to 
training  in  the  cooperative  education  field  and  are  available  in  the 
present  operation  structure.     These  areas  include:     office  education 
coop,   industrial  coop,  agriculture  coop,  homemaking  coop,  and  distri- 
butive education.     This  in  addition  to  the  areas  outlined  for  the 
summer  program. 

Beginning  September  1,  1970,  the  following  activities  were  ini- 
tiated:    (ly  the  project  coordinator  was  chosen,   (2)  the  liaison 
committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational  advisory  committee 
developed  an  outline  for  implementing  the  first  year  effort,    (3)  some 
in-service  training  was  started  for  the  elementary  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  Area  who  integrated  the  voca- 
tional materials  during  the  school  year.     For  this  in-service  training, 
occupational  orientation  was  conducted  by  the  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  occupational  orientation  consultants. 
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On  November  1,  1970,  the  following  phases  were  covered:  (1) 
teaching  awareness  of  the  myriad  of  options  open  in  the  world  of  work, 
grades  1-6,  (2)  the  beginning  of  the  guidance  approach  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  (3)  exposure  to  the  occupational  orientation  courses  and 
specific  guidance,  grades  7-8,   (4-)  the  intensive  training  and  summer 
training  program  for  seniors  in  high  school  siiarted  in  January  1971, 
(this  to  provide  job  entry  skills),   (5)  the  placement  of  students 
was  one  of  the  local  agencies  long  standing  successful  programs;  this 
was  coordinated  and  directed  by  the  project  coordinator. 

Coop  Program  Component  (junior  and  senior  high  level)  Special 
intensive  programs  for  pupils  who  were  seniors  and  were  not  currently 
enrolled  in  vocational  courses  went  into  this  phase*     This  part  of 
the  project  is  designed  for  the  secondary  level  and  will  be  part  of 
the  on-going  vocational  program  in  this  District  and  will  also  pursue 
job  placement  planning*     There  is'  a  great  need  for  an  intensive  sum- 
mer program  and/or  a  senior  year  program  for  those  students  who  have 
received  no  vocational  training  only  to  learn  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  this  goal.  Students 
are  completing  school  with  no  saleable  skill.     Thus  the  need  for  inten- 
sive job-entry  skill  training.     This  intensive  training  program  includes 
furniture  repair,  welding,  health  occupations,  drafting,  and  engine 
tune-up.     Instructors  for  this  component  are  funded  by  the  State  Agency 
during  the  school  year. 

The  cooperative  effdrt^/with  the  school  agency,  industry  and 
coimnunity  participants  should  be  the  ultimate  accomplishment  to  this 
exemplary  project. 
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SPECIFIC  OPERATIONS 


Vocational  Guidance  Component  (Emphasis  in  Elementary).  This 
first  phase  is  the  key  effort  of  the  project.     Four  curriculum  specialists 
in  occupational  orientation  were  assigned  to  an  occupational  team.  An 
allocation  for  a  vocational  counselor  to  the  secondary  level  was  made. 
(This  position  was  not  filled).     Their  first  priority  was  to  relate  the 
vocational  materials  to  the  academic  curriculum  through  the  vocational 
counselors  and  faculties,  grades  1-12,  with  emphasis  in  grades  1-6. 
Special  vocational  materials,  program  needs,  and  related  subject  matter 
were  implemented.     Classroom  activities  and  experiences  were  correlated 
by  vocational  resource  people.     The  project  provided  recommendations  on 
specific  vocational  materials  and  approaches  to  broaden  the  child's  con- 
cept of  the  w6rld-of-work  and  its  options.     The  implementing  of  the 
materials  into  the  elementary  curriculum,  committee  involvement.  State 
Agency  workshops,  and  Model  Cities  participation  are  all  part  of  the  in- 
service  design* 

Vocational  Opportunities  Curriculum  Component  (Junior  High) .  The 
staff,  in  the  area  involved  developed  a  pilot  courge  entitled  "Vocational 
Opportunities"  and  used  available  programs  to  introduce  pupils  to 
occupational  opportunities  in  construction  and  manufacturing.     This  is 
the  typical  lACP  approach  of  Ohio  State  University  for  the  exploratory 
area,  modified  to  fit  the  need  of  the  MCNA.     Two  (2)  junior  high  schools 
in  the  MCNA  were  conducting  the  mock-up  type  experiences  in  vocational 
occupations.     This  involved  the  learning  experiences,  cognitive  and  motor 
skills,  experiments  and  role  playing  activities. 
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To  help  implement  this  phase  were  the  Project  Coordinator, 
Vocational  Counselors,  Area  Supervisors  (curriculum),  and  teachers 
sensitive  to  student  needs  in  this  area.    They  have  met  with  people 
in  industry  and  are  responsible  for  developing  a  course  description 
with  behavioral  objectives,  identifying  materials  and  program  needs • 

Youth  Tutoring  Youth  Component  (junior  and  senior  high  level). 
This  component  served  a  two  fold  purpose.     It  offered  financial 
assistance  to  those  students  in  need  as  well  as  encouraging  other 
students  to  par^iicipate  in  vocational  and  instructional  progi^^ms. 
Learning  by  the  youth  to  youth  method  has  been  proven  to  be  highly 
successful.     Numerous  programs,  as  well  as  the  National  Commission 
on  Resources  for  Youth,  have  validated  t\he  process  of  youth  tutoring 
youth.     One  vocational  counselor  for  the  one  senior  school  in  the 
MCNA  will  direct  this  pilot  component*     It  involved  approximately 
20  tutors  for  one  hour  each  day.     Approximately  150  to  200  students 
participated. 

Lanier  High  School  seniors  scored  lower  than  the  national,  state, 
and  district  averages  in  the  composite  scores  of  the  American  College 
Test.     The  perpetuation  of  the  problem  was  attributed  to  various 
causes.     One  of  the  causes  was  found  to  be  the  lack  of  bilingual 
occupational  training  offered  the  students. 

Over  95%  of  Lanier  High  School  students  are  Mexican- Americans 
and  possess  a  unique  talent — bilingualism — that,  could  be  tapped  and 
developed.     The  awareness  of  this  talent  and  the  need  to  improve  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  courses  in  this  particular  school  is  the 
basis  for  this  component. 
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While  this  phase  of  the  program  will  be  developed  next  year,  it 


is  at  the  planning  stage  at  the  present  time.     An  attempt  to  implement 
some  summer  classes  in  Spanish  typing  were  not  successfully  executed 
because  of  the  many  commitments  of  the  students  in  other  supportive 
activities. 


Priorities  for  1971-72  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  placement  and  employment 
follow-up  program  in  the  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District, 

2.  To  establish  programs  in  Vocational  explor£.tion 
and  occupational  information  at  junior  high 
school  level  of  the  VOICE  participating  schools, 

3.  To  increase  occupational  information  teacher- 
student  activities  through  a  concept  sequential 
approach  at  the  elementary  level  of  the  VOICE 
participating  schools. 


4,     To  improve  the  short-term  intensive  vocational 
program  at  Lanier  High  School  as  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  students  and  the  demands  of  industry 
and  its  labor  market. 
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The  District  is  divided  into  three  areas;  Area  I,  II,  and  III. 
Each  area  is  headed  by  a  Deputy  Superintendent  and  is  directly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Superintendent  of  SAISD.  ' 

Vocational  Opportunities  in  Current  Education  is  being  imple- 
mented in  eight  schools  of  Area  III  and  three  schools  in  Area  I, 
Highest  priority  is  given  to  the  concept  that  there  is  dignity  in 
work. 

The  staffing  of  this  Program  consists  of: 

1  Coordinator 
1  Vocational  Counselor 
6  Teacher  Consultants 
1  Secretary 
20  Part-time  Tutors 
5  Part-time  Teachers 
1  Part-time  Counselor 
8  Part-time  Vocational  Instructors 

In  addition,  the  support  and  coordination  of  some  thirty-two 
professional  directors,  counselors,  supervisors,  instructors  and 
curriculum  coordinators  of  the  existing  vocational  and  practical 
arts  on-going  programs  in  the  district. 

Elementary  Schools  -  The  occupational  orientation  specialists 
are  assigned  to  work  with  students  and  teachers  of  the  assigned 
elementary  schools  by  providing  them  with  highly  motivated  lectures, 
instructional  films ,  workshops  and  demonstrations;    All  efforts  are 
made  by  the  occupational  specialist  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
educational  systems  and  industry  and  the  world  of  work. 

Junior  High  Schools  -  A  vocational  trades  pilot  program  is 
being  implemented  at  Cooper  and  Rhodes  Junior  High.     Vocational  ins- 
tructors are  scheduled  to  introduce  vocational  trades  by  giving 
demonstrations,  lecturing  and  providing  with  field  trips  and  visitors 
from  industry  into  the  schools.    Vocational  counseling  and  guidance 
is  provided  on  call. 

High  Schools  -  Guidance  for  the  college  bound  will  be  provided 
by  exploring  the  availability  of  grants,  loans,  and  scholarships  for 
students  on  an  individual  basis.  Placement  for  terminal  type  students 
as  well  as  testing  and  occupational  evaluation  will  be  provided,  A 
concentrated  vocational  short  term  program  has  been  established  for 
those  students  who  are  not  engaged  in  vocational  education  nor  have 
chosen  to  continue  their  education  in  college. 
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Participating  Schools; 

J.  T.  Brackenridge  Elementary 

Brewer  Elementary 

Crockett  Elementary 

Grant  Elementary 

Johnson  Elementary 

King  Elementary  . 

Ogden  Elementary 
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Storm  Elementary 
Cooper  Junior  High 
Rhodes  Junior  High 
Tafolla  Junior  High 
Irving  Junior  High 
Lanier  High  School 


Career  Development  Program 
Scope  and  Sequence 


The  concepts  regarding  career  development  are  structured 
in  an  hierarchical  system  to  provide  scope  and  sequence  in  the 
program.     Each  concept  is  introduced  at  a  given  grade  level, 
developed  at  one  or  more  grade  levels  and  emphasized  in  a  sub- 
sequent grade  or  grades. 


Concepts  developed  by  Lee  Lavs-Guidance  Coordinator-Region  XIII 
Education  Service  Center  and  John  Ridener-Guidance  Consultant  - 
Texas  Education  Agency. 

Placement  of  concepts  as  to  scope  and  sequence  -  Lee  Laws, 
Verne  Laws,  Career  Guidance  Consultant,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Division  of  Guidance  Services. 
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CAREERS  OF  THE  MONTH 


September  -  Introduction 

October  -  Language  Arts 

November  -  Mathematics 

December  -  Science 

January  -  Social  Studies 

February  -  Fine  Arts 

March  -  Vocational 

April  -  Health  &  Physical  Education 

May  -  Culmination 


*  I  ~  Concept  Introduced 
D  -  Concept  Developed 
E  -  Concept  Emphasized 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
Scope  and  Sequence 
Grades  1  through  6 


(Grade  Levels) 


Concept  12        3        A      5  6 

1.  Work  has  dignity.  I*    D**  E*** 

2.  Individuals  work  to  meet  personal 

and  social  needs.  ID        D  DDE 

3.  People  work  for  various  rewards 

or  satisfactions.  I      D        D  E 

4.  School  is  part  of  the  preparation 

for  a  career.  I      D        D        E  E 

5.  Individuals  need  special  train-        I      D        D  E 
ing  for  most  careers. 

6.  Careers  are  of  wide  variety.  ID        D        E      E  E 

7.  In  many  careers  cooperation 

among  workers  is  essential.  I        D  DEE 

8.  Some  workers  produce  goods; 

others  produce  servies.  IDEE 

9.  Specialization  leads  to  inter- 
dependency  among  people.  I        D  DEE 

10.  Positions  are  related  within 

job  families.     ^  I        D        D  E 

11.  Careers  are  grouped  by  job 

families.  I         I  DDE 

12.  Supply  and  demand  help  determine 

career  choice.  I  DDE 

13.  Career  choice  affects  the  in- 
dividuals'  total  life.  I  DDE 

14.  Individuals  differ  in  their  abilities , 

interests,  attitudes,  and  values.  I      D  D 
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15.  Technological  and  sociological 
changes  eliminate  and  create  jobs. 

16.  Individuals  are  qualified  to 
perform  in  many  different  occupa- 
tions . 

17.  Geographical  location  determine 
kinds  of  work  found  therein. 

18.  Observation  of  people  at  work 
helps  improve  knowledge  about 
careers . 

19.  Individuals  live  in  a  particular 
geographical  location  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  work. 

20.  Information  about  careers  is 
needed  by  all  individuals. 

21.  Leisure  time  activities  affect 
career  choice,   (hobbies,  etc.) 

22.  Individuals'  value  systems  affect 
career  choices. 
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Classification  of  Concepts 


Psychic  Orientation  and  Self-Perceptions 

a.  Individuals  work  to  meet  personal  and  social  needs. 

b.  People  work  for  various  rewards  or  satisfactions. 

c.  Individuals  are  people,   thing  or  idea  oriented. 

d.  Individuals  are  qualified  to  perform  in  many  different 
occupations . 

e.  Leisure  time  activities  affect  career  choice. 

f.  Individuals'  value  systems  affect  career  choices. 

g.  A  satisfying  career  contributes  to  mental  health. 

h.  The  individual's  attitudes  affect  success  in  a  career. 

i.  Individuals  are  attracted  to  careers  due  to  the 
relationship  of  the  characteristics  of  the  careers  to 
the  life  styles  of  workers. 

j .     Worthy  use  of  leisure  time  is  vital  to  mental  health 
and  happiness  in  a  career. 

k.     The  individual  should  learn  to  be  self-governing  as 
he  enters  the  world  of  work. 

Social  Forces  and  Career  Choices 

a.  Work  has  dignity. 

b.  Individuals  work  to  meet  personal  and  social  needs. 

c.  School  is  part  of  the  preparation  for  a  career. 

d.  In  many  careers  cooperation  among  workers  is  essential. 

e.  Technological  and  sociological  changes  eliminate  and 
create  jobs. 

f.  Individuals  need  a  good  general  education  as  preparation 
for  a  changing  world. 

g.  School  subjects  have  significance  for  career  exploration. 

h.  I.  vdividuals '  cultural  and  socio-economic  backgrounds 
affect  career  choices. 
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Abilities,  Aptitudes,  Interests,  and  Skills 

a.  Leisure  time  activities  affect  career  choice. 

b.  Individuals  differ  in  their  abilities,  interests, 
attitudes,  and  values. 

c.  Information  about  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  achievement, 
and  acceptance  of  this  information,  help  individuals 
make  more  realistic  career  decisions. 

d.  Relating  attitudes  and  interests  to  characteristics 
of  careers  improves  probability  of  satisfaction  with 
career  choice. 

Discrimination  of  Information 

a.  Individuals  need  special  training  for  most  careers. 

b.  Careers  are  of  wide  variety. 

c.  Positions  are  related  within  job  families. 

d.  Careers  are  grouped  by  job  families. 

e.  Individuals  need  a  good  general  education  as  preparation 
for  a  changing  world. 

f.  School  subjects  have  significance  for  career  exploration. 

g.  Exploratory  work  experience  helps  improve  knowledge 
about  careers. 

h.  Young  women  as  well  as  young  men  should  prepare  tor 
a  career. 

i.  Interaction  with  workers  help  improve  knowledge. 

j.     Observation  of  people  at  work  helps  improve  knowledge 
about  careers. 

k.     Workers  of  the  future  may  have  to  re-train  two  or  mo're 
times  during  a  lifetime. 

1.     Individuals  live  in  a  particular  geographical  location 
due  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 

m.     Information  about  careers  is  needed  by  all  individuals. 

n.     Relating  career  possibilities  to  school  subjects  helps 
improve  student  motivation. 
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5.  Economic  Components 

a.  Some  workers  produce  goods;  others  produc^e  services. 

b.  Specialization  leads  to  interdependency  among  people. 

c.  Supply  and  demand  help  determine  career  choice. 

d.  Technological  and  sociological  changes  eliminate  and 
create  jobs» 

6.  Decision  Making 

a.  Career  choice  affects  tne  individual's  total  life. 

b.  Relating  attitudes  and  interests  to  characteristics 
of  careers  improves  probability  of  satisfaction  wi.:h 
career  choice. 

c.  The  individual  should  learn  to  be  self-governi^.g  as 
he  enters  the  world  of  work. 

7.  Vocational  Development  of  the  Individual 

a.  Career  choice  is  a  developmental  process. 

b.  Workers  of  the  future  may  have  to  re-train  two  or  more 
times  during  a  lifetime. 

c.  Individuals  are  attracted  to  careers  due  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  characteristics  of  the  careers  to  the  life 
styles  of  workers. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  Generally  experience  with  concrete  objects  seems  the  first 
requirement  in  developing  concepts.     As  these  sensory  experiences 
are  taking  place  there  must  also  be  an  attempt  to  provide  symbols 
for  those  concrete  experiences,  but  again  not  too  soon, 

2.  Brip^hter  children  can  deal  better  with  language  symbols  and 
use  them  to  develop  concepts  and  to  think.     Slower  pupils  pi'obably 
need  more  exposure  to  sensory  experiences. 

3.  The  ase  of  visual  aids  helps  communication  between  teachers 
and  pupils,   for  then  the  differences  in  concepts  of  adults  and 
children  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  communication. 

4.  Combinations  of  abstract  presentations  and  concrete  examples 
probably  are  more  effective  than  either  alone. 

5.  The  school  will  get  better  results  if  children's  attention 
is  called  to  the  common  elements  in  various  learning  situations. 

6.  Concepts  are  learned  more  readily  and  with  more  complex 
structure  if  the  situation  in  which  they  are  learned  is  one  in  which 
the  child  wants  to  learn  meaning  of  the  concepts  as  well  as  their 
names . 

7.  Concepts  learned  in  some  logical  relation.chip  togthose 
preceding  are  remembered  longer  than  concepts  approached  nit-or-miss . 

8.  Often  the  concept  to  be  learned  is  so  involved  with  other 
kinds  of  information  that  the  child  cannot  pick  it  out;  also  the 
perceptions  t\e  is  asked  to  make  are  not  clearly  indicated  by  the 
material  or  the  procedure  of  the  teacher. 

9.  A  comparison  of  what  a  concept  does  mean  with  other  things 
that  it  does  not  mean  helps  fill  in  the  child's  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  concept . 

10.  Not  all  generalizations  and  concepts  are  capable  of  verbali- 
zation by  the  individual.     Uhen  a  child  says,   "I  know  it  but  I  can't 
explain  it,'*  he  may  very  well  have  an  accurate  concept  that  he  cannot 
symbolize;  the  teacher's  function  at  this  point  may  be  to  furnish 
symbols   that  will  help  the  child  utilize  the  concept  in  communication 
or  to  wait.     Concepts  may  be  visual,   auditory,  or  motor,  and  their 
utilization  in  practical  situations  need  not  always  require  verbaliza 
tion. 

11.  From  each  of  the  subject  areas,   the  social  studies,  mathe- 
matics,  science,  art,  language  arts,  music,  and  ind^*,  rial  arts,  the 
student  acquires  many  concepts  that  are  useful. in  all  areas.  A 
deliberate  attempt  to  build  on  these  should  be  included  in  teaching; 
this  argues  for  increasing  attent:on  to  productive  kinds  of  integra- 
tion— but  not  miscellaneous  throwing  together  of  experiences. 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  structure  of  this  program  has  been  developed  by  the  use  of 
Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Program's  mr.terials,   texts,  study  guides 
and  using  a  Coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Education  instructor  in 
self-contained  classes  in  two  and  three  hour  blocks  at  Rhodes  and 
Cooper  Junior  High  Schools. 

MISSION 

Exploration  in  the  building  trades  is  the  mission  of  this  program 
as  well  as  an  attraction  to  the  potential  drop-out.     All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  student's  desire  to  stay  in  school.  Close 
observation  and  continuous  evaluation  will  be  provided. 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
A  MINI  -  Pre- Vocational  and  Diagnostic  Academic 
Instruct ional-  Program 


Cooper  Junior  High  School 
and 

Rhodes  Junior  High  School 


Description  of  Student  Population  in  the  Program: 
I.  Affective 

A.  Distorted  Self  ^ConcepL  55tudents  have  a  marked  feeling  of 
^inferiority,  feel  rejected,  and  have  not  acquired  a 

realistic  concept  of  their  capabilities. 

B.  Sociopathic  Symtoms  -  students  demonstrate  the  following 
inadequacies: 

~  lack  a  personal  social  adjustment. 

-  do  no  comprehend  the  value  of  positive  social  attitudes. 

-  demonstrate  a  lack  of  esthetic       ^eriences . 

-  demonstrate  an  inability  to  woik  consistently  for  long 
term  rewards. 

II.     Cognitive  Deficiencies  of  Students 

A.  Lack  effective  methods  of  thinking. 

B.  Lack  a  speaking  vocabulary. 

C.  Lack  a  reading  aptitude  (students  average  two  grades  or 
more  below  grade  level  in  reading  achievement). 

D.  Lack  a  realistic  educational  and  vocational  outlook. 

,  Lack  a  personal  reserve  of  important  basic  information 

that  would  facil'»*:^ue  "transfer  of  training"  of  specific 
facts  and  generalities. 

III.     Description  of  Program 

A.     The  basic  aim  of  this  program  is  to  rekindle  the  interest 
and  receptiveness  to  instruction  that  these  students  have 
lost  due  to  continuous  failure  in  the  traditional  class- 
room situation.     A  modified  version  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Construction  Program  (lAC?)  approach  along  with  the  ACVE 
idea  of  using  blocks  of  time  (three  hours  in  this  case) 
would  enable  the  students  to  receive: 

— experiences  in  completely  new  ideas  in  industrial  arts. 
— immediate  gratification  through  actual  application  of 

learned  related  academic  instruction  in  concrete  or 

realistic  prevocat ional  tasks . 
— lectures  or  lab  portions  geared  to  individual  attention 

spans . 
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— the  gratifying  and  stabilizing  experience  of  small  group 
cohesiveness  (the  three  hour  block  of  time)  without  total 
isolation  from  regular  secondary  schedule  routine.  The 
remaining  three  hours  in  regular  classes  would  enable  the 
students  to  relate  to  the  whole  student  body  activities 
and  to  practice  their  social  aptitudes. 

B.     Program  Invironment 

All  academic  instruction  and  prevocat  ional  tasks  will  be  in 
the  same  building.     Thib  provides  facilitation  for: 
--immediate  association  of  semi-concrete  examples  and  con- 
crete examples  and  experiences  on  ^he  part  of  instructor 
and  student. 

— mobility  of  students  according  to  their  interest  and 

attention  span  on  any  particular  day. 
— small  group  or  individual  planning,  discussions,  progress 

appraisal  and  comparisons  on  the  part  of  students  in  both 

acc^Hemic  and  lab  tasks. 

IV.     Diagnostic  Appraisal:     Pre-testing  -  Continuous  -  Post-testing 

A.  Academic  -  Inr;tiuments 

1.  Records  ol'  previous  performance. 

2 .  Teacher ' s  direct  observation . 

3.  GATB  -  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery. 

B.  Personality  Inventories 

1.  /.utob.  ographical  sketches- 

2.  Sentence  completions. 

3.  Attitudt  surveys. 

4.  Teacher  observation  and  evaluation. 
5«  Sociograms. 

V.     Supportive  Services  and  Personnel 

A.  Health  and  Nutrition:     School  nurse  will  supply  r^^cords  con- 
cerning previous  and  present  state  of  health.  Appropriate 
referrals  will  be  made  in  cases  where  existing  agencies  or 
private  funds  are  available  for  discerned  ailments  of  stu- 
dents.    All  students  in  the  program  will  participate  in  the 
Federal  Lunch  Program  regardless  of  eligibility. 

B.  The  school  counselor,  area  vocational  counselor,  and  area 
counselors  will  provide  individual  and  group  sessions  in 
counseling,  testing  and  general  guidance.     The  existing 
Leadership  Lab  will  be  utilized  for  medication,  s^o^P  ses- 
sion, and  familial  liaison  in  dealing  with  students  with 
negative  behavior  problems.     The  area  community  aids  will  be 
involved  in  spotlighting  potential  home-school  problems  and 
help  coordinate  solutions  to  these  problems. 

C.  Area  Curriculum  Coordinators  will  assist  the  instructor  in 
obtaining  educational  materials,  equipment,  and  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students. 
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VT.     Recommended  Attitudes  and  Activities  to  Correct  Stated  Affec- 
tive Symptoms 

A.  The  teacher  should: 

1.  Recognize  and  deal  with  each  pupil  according  to 
his  needs. 

2.  Help  the  indivudual  acquire  the  skills  of 
effective  group  membership. 

3.  Provide  effective  and  continuing  motivation. 

4.  Arrange  for  differentiated  assignments  to  meet 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual. 

5.  Provide  a  physical  environment  which  facilitates 
learning. 

6.  Show  an  honest  liking  for  each  individual. 

7.  Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  develop 
qual  it  ies  of  leadership  and  self --direction. 

8.  Provide  respect  for  the  child  as  an  individual 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

B.  The  great  wrong  a  teacher  can  inflict  upon  a  child  is  to 
treat  him  as  an  object  and  not  as  a  subject,  as  a  commodity 
instead  of  a  person.     Through  our  imagination  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  child  whom  we  hope  to  teach. 
(Taken  from  a  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  and  Principals 
of  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged). 

VII.     Recommended  Academic  Activities  ^o  Effect  Impact  Upon  Cognitive 
Deficiencies 

A.  Language  Arts:     Related  to  Pre-Vocational  Materials. 
Poor  communication  skills  have  been  identified  as  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  lack  of  school  success  for 
disadvantaged  students •     A  diagnostic  appraisal  of  indivi- 
dual abilities  is  essential  j.n  determining  the  levels  and 
types  of  instruction  needed  co  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students.     This  approach  will  enable  each  student  to  work 
at  his  own  level  and  to  advance  as  rapidly  at  his  rate  and 
capacity  for  learning  will  allow.     Verbalizing  in  all  forms 
is  needed.     Regular  discussions,  debates,  and  role  playing 
with  emphasis  on  word  experience  is  essential  if  students 
are  to  extend  their  speaking  vocabulary. 

B.  Reading:     A  varied  selection  of  books  will  be  provided 
along  with  multi-level  material  to  spark  the  learners' 
interest  in  reading.     The  multi-*level  reading  selections 
should  preclude  the  necessity  for  grouping  students  accord- 
ing to  ability.     Students  will  have  opportunities  to  share 
their  reading  experiences  with  their  peers  through  oral 
participation.     The  teacher  will  categorize  reading  diffi- 
culties of  students  and  formulate  his  instruction  to  alle- 
viate each  category  of  reading  difficulty.     Teacher  and 
students  will  plan  proper  use  of  time  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents when  the  teacher  is  assisting  other  students  on  an 
individual  basis.     Students  will  keep  attendance  and  pro- 
gress charts  for  all  activities  in  which  they  participate. 
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C.  Writing:     Writing  experiences  will  be  those  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  students.     The  teacher  will  confer  with 
students  on  an  individual  basis  when  patterns  of  writing 
difficulties  are  established.     Materials  will  be  provided 
that  will  emphasize  outlining,  note-taking  and  organiza- 
tion of  facts  to  enhance  thinking  skills, 

D,  Speaking  and  Listening:  Motivation  for  learning  standard 
English  will  be  continuously  provided  for  through  the  use 
of: 

1,  Individual  recordings  that  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  self-diagnosis . 

2.  Discussions  that  allow  for  constructive  criticism  of 
diction  and  presentation  by  peer  critics, 

VIII.     Evaluation  of  Program  and  Students 

A.  Holding  power  of  the  program. 

B.  Standardized  Tests, 

C,  Oral  and  Written  progress, 

D,  Teacher  Observation  and  Evaluation. 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


COURSE  OF  OUTLINE 

I.     Introduction  (Theory) 

A.  Man  and  Technology 

1.  Managing  Construction 

2.  Projects  &  Site  Selection 

3.  Buying  Real  Estate 

4.  Surveying,  Mapping  and  Soil  Testing 

5.  Developing  and  Refining  Ideas 

B.  Planning 

1.  Drawing 

2.  Writing  Specifications 

3.  Bidding  and  Contracting 

4 .  Working 

II.     Management  (Practice) 

A.  Construction  Production 

1.  Getting  Ready  to  Build 

2.  Setting  Foundations 

3.  Building  Forms 

4.  Setting  Re-inf orcements 

5.  Mixing  Concrete 

6.  Placing  and  Finishing  Concrete 

B.  Building  a  Super  Structure 

1.  Building  Wood  Frames 

2.  Inspecting  Wood  Frames 

3.  Installing  Utilities 

a.  Electricity 

b.  Plumbing 

c.  Heating  &  Air  Conditioning 

4.  Roofing 

5.  Enclosing  Eviterior  Walls 

C.  Building  Maintenance  and  Minor  Repairs 

1.  The  Piping  Trades 

2.  Electrical  Installations 

3.  Painting 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


A  meeting  with  all  high  school  seniors  was  held  prior  to 
the  selection  of  students  for  the  short-term  courses.  They 
were  separated  into  three  categories.     Those  that  were  persuing 
a  vocational  program  were  categorized  as  Type  I,   the  college 
prep  students  as  Type  II,  and  the  students  that  were  neither  of 
these  two  categories  were  categorized  as  Type  III. 

For  the  Type  I  students,  placement  and  follow-up  was 
proposed;   for  Type  II,   intensive  counseling  to  channel  them  into 
college  was  proposed;  and  for  Type  III,  an  intensive  short-term 
course  after  school  on  voluntary  basis  was  offered. 

Out  of  this  Type  III  student  group  the  selection  of  students 
was  made  and  instructors  of  Engine  Tune-up,  Welding,  _>rafting. 
Medical  Wards  Clerks,  and  Nuise's  Aids  developed  their  individual 
program. 

The  counselors  of  the  on-going  program  availed  themselves 
to  the  college  be  jnd  students  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
interview  students   in  the  vocational  programs  in  an  effort  to 
coordinate  placements . 

The  average  enrollment  for  the  after  school  short-term 
courses  were : 


Engine  Tune-up 
Welding 

Drafting  (2  classes) 
Wards  Clerks 
Nurse ' s  Aids 
Furniture  Repair 


15  students 
9  students 
27  students 

8  students 
20  students 

9  students 
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In  negotiating  a  program  in  Vocational  Nursing  for  the  high 
school  it  was  noted  that  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  required 
that  a  student  have  completed  all  the  graduating  requirements  by 
the  end  of  their  eleventh  grade*     A  survey  of  interested  students 
indicated  that  some  22  students  needed  one-half  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  qualify  for  this  program*     VOICE  established  an  after- 
school  course  in  Government  to  curtail  this  deficiency  in  the 
interested  students*     Twenty  students  volunteered  for  this  class. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  similar  class  in  typing  would  provide 
the  students  need.d  in  support  of  the  on-going  Vocational  Office 
Education  class*     VOICE  also  provided  with  an  af  ter-s -^.hool 
course  in  typing  that  averaged  some  30  students* 

All  youth  to  youth  tutors  ware  selected  from  the  high  school 
and  operated  in  two  of  the  elementary  target  schools* 

\ 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 


SHORT  TERM  INTENSIVE  TRAINING 
(Average  of  120  clock  hours) 


OBJECTIVE: 

To  provide  intensive  and  short  training  prior  to  and/or 
after  exit  from  the  school  for  students  who  have  not 
received  vocational  training. 

SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS: 

Priority  on  the  selection  of  teachers  and  instructovs 
is  based  on: 


1.  First  consideration  is  given  to  the  instructors 
of  the  on-going  vocational  programs. 

2.  Instructor's  availability  to  par**icipate. 

3.  The  instructor's  qualifications  be  in  the  field 
or  related  to  the  course  being  offered. 

4.  The  instructor's  willingness  to  modify  and 
intensify  a  course  of  study  that  meets  the  need 
of  the  student,  demand  of  the  San  Antonio  com- 
munity and  the  basic  philosophy  that  has  been 
set  by  the  School  Board  SAISD. 


COURSES  OFFERED: 

The  following  factors  have  been  considered  by  the 
Coordinator  of  Practical  Arts  of  Area  III,  the  Principal 
of  the  participating  high  school  and  the  Director  of 
Program  VOICE  for  the  selection  of  courses: 


1.  The  course  must  be  different  in  content  than 
that  offered  in  the  normal  three-year  on-going 
program. 

2.  The  course  must  be  comprehensive  when  applied 
in  short  term  intensified  form. 

3.  There  must  be  a  demand  for  this  type  of  train- 
ing by  students  and  business  and/or  industrv. 

4.  The  courses  offered  do  not  interfere  in  any 
form  with  the  on-going  programs. 
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COURSES  PROPOSED: 


1 .  Nurses '  Aide 

2.  Medical  Ward  Clerk 

3.  Engine  Tune-up 

4.  Drafting 

5.  Introduction  to  Welding 

6.  Furniture  Upholstery  'helper 


SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS: 


1.  Each  insitructor  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
his  students. 

2.  Priority  is  given  to  12th  graders  that  are  not  pursing 
a  vocational  course  of  study. 

3.  Instructors  will  be  given  plenty  time  for  selecting, 
test:ing  and  etc.,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course. 


PROCEDURES  : 


1.  Instructors  will  be  given  time  to  develop  a  course  of 
study  and  make  cntact  with  industry,  labor  and  business 
to  acertain  the  need  of  the  type  of  craftsman  he  is  going 
to  train.     All  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  placement 
commitments  as  well  as  curriculum  content   from  industry 
so  as  to  meet  their  need. 

2.  All  instructors  are  resDonsible  to  the  Principal  of  the 
school.  Attendance  reports,  course  outlines,  procedure 
used  and  etc.,  must  be  reported  tc  the  principal. 

3.  Maximum  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed 
18  in  number.     The  number  in  attendance  should  be  main- 
tained at  not  less  than  10. 

4.  All  salaries  payed  will  not  exceed  the  existing  scale 
that  has  been  set  by  the  SAISD  for  Vocational  Instructors 

5.  Coordination  between  the  Vocational  Department  Head,  the 
Coordinator  of  Practical  Arts  in  Area  III,  the  Instructor 
the  Director  of  VOICE  and  the  School  Principal  will  be 
maintained. 


VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURP^NT  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION  TO  WARD  CLERK  TRAINING 

The  Ward  Clerk  (or  Unit  Clerk)  class  introduces  students  to  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  a  hospital  as  a  clerk. 

The  students  acquaint  themselves  with  the  hospi^  ql  envii.  "'ment , 
its  services  to  the  coininuni.^y ,  standards,  policies  and  regulations, 
and  its  history  and  organization. 

The  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  Ward  Clerk  are  introduced  to 
the  class  by  lecture,   demonstration,  discussion  and  specifically  follow- 
ing the  lesson  plans  in  the  manual.  Training  The  Ward  Clerk. 

The  training  manual  familiarizes  students  with  the  hospital  environ- 
ment: administration,  business  management,  nursing  service,  patient  care 
general  standards,   rules  and  regulations. 

The  specific  purpose  and  duties  of  a  Ward  Clerk  as  taught  in  this 
class  are: 

1.  Relieve  the  Nurse  of  clerical  work. 

2.  Answer  the  phone  and  intercom. 

3.  Keep  charts  and  chart  contents  in  order. 

4.  Chart  T.P.R.s  and  B.P.s  on  graphic  sheet. 

5.  Transcribe  Doctor's  orders. 

6.  Order  and  keep  in  stock  all  necessary  paper  supplies. 

7.  Make  our  requisitions  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

8.  Assist  in  admitting,  transferring  or  discharging  patients. 

The  Ward  Clerk  class  stresses  the  interest  and  enthusiasum  the 
person  must  acquire  and  keep  in  order  to  becom:;  fully  involved  and 
totally  prepared  to  do  a  good  ;nVi. 

upon  completion  of  this  coarse  (January  1971  -  May  1971)  the 
students  will  have  120  hours  of  theory  and  80  hours  of  clinical  training 

From  June  7,  1971  to  June  18,  1971  the  Ward  Clerk  Class  trained  ct 
the  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  on  a  regular  shift  basis  7-3  for  two  weeks 
five  days  a  week.     A  total  of  80  hours  of  clical  trairing  were  received. 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 


WARD  CLERK 


During  the  Spring  semester  session  between  January  12  and  May  28, 
1971,   the  Ward  Clerk  class  has  met  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  a 
three  hour  class  period,     Apprr-ximately  108  hours  of  instruction, 
study,  and  learning  may  be  credited  to  these  students. 

Instruction  has  taken  place  in  the  fojTa  of  classroom  meetings, 
speakers,   lectures,   films,  textbooks,  and  a  student  manual,  and  field 
trips. 

Being  a  Ward  Clerk  by  the  Hospital  Research  and  Education  Trust, 
is  the  student  manual  the  class  is  using.     Assigned  reading,  discussion, 
brief  tests  and, practice  (when  able)  have  covered  each  chapter.  Refer- 
ernce  has  been  made  to  the  Life  Science  textbook  covering  the  chapters 
ON  THE  BODY  SYSTEMS.     Corresponding  lectures  and  films  have  been  given. 
Speakers  have  covered  pertinent  subject  matter.     Field  trips  have  been 
made  to  Lutheran  General  Hospital,  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  the  School 
of  Aerospace  Medicine  and  recently  to  the  Lackland  Paramedical  Rescue 
PrPv-^edures  at  Lackland  A.F.B. 

Our  class  enrollment  in  January  was  nine.     Regular  attendance  was 
noted,  however  by  March  attendance  dropped  and  eight  studei.ts  remained. 
Of  these  eight  students  only  six  attended  regularly  throughout  the 
semester.     May  attendance  was  poor  because  of  too  much  other  Senior 
activity  and  graduation. 

The  students  in  this  class  have  cerL.iinly  put  forth  their  time  and 
effort  and  have  sincere  intentions  of  following  a  Health  career.  Some 
wish  to  further  their  educatiou  and  go  into  a  specialty  fiej.d  such  as 
a  Technician,  LVN,  and  RN  training. 

From  June  7  to  June  18,   1971  the  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  allowed 
us  an  on-the-job  training  period  on  a  regular  shift  basis.     The  r  ud^nts 
were  assigned  to  a  Buddy  system  which  worked  very  effectively.     The  Ijurs 
ing  Service  personnel  were  very  impressed  with  the  background  training 
these  students  had  received  in  class  and  upon  completion  of  their  train- 
ing, definite  commitment  of  employment  was  made  by  Sanca  Rosa  Medical 
Center. 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINE  TUNE-U? 


This  is  an  after-school  Hngine  Tune-up  intensified  short-term 
course.     It  is  outlined  to  teach  the  student  to  develop  basic  skills 
and  theory  related  to  the  trade  and  industry  in  Engine  Tune-up. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  ENGINE  TUNE-UP  COURSE: 

1.  Prepare  student  to  qualify  as  helper  for  industry  in 
the  field  of  minor  engine  tune-up. 

2.  To  develop  a  willingness  to  follow  instructions;  a 
desire  to  co-operate  with  fellow  workers;  a  whole- 
some at^.itude  towards  the  customer;  and  an  attitude 
recognized  throughout  the  industry  of  trade  as 
outstanding. 

3.  To  develop  good  work  habits  as  safety  responsibility, 
cleanliness,  honesty,  and  a  desire  to  excell  in  this 
trade. 

COURSE  OUTLINE: 

Phase  I: 

A.  Electrical 

1.  Battery 

2.  Coil 

(a)  poliiiity 

(b)  resistance 

3.  Timing 

(a)  setting 

(b)  effects 

4.  Points 

(a)  Dwell 

(b)  Use  of  filler  guage 
Distributor  and  Spark  Plugs 

Phase  II: 

A.  Carburation 

1.  The  vacuum  guage; 

2.  Gas~Air  mixtures 

3.  Types  of  carburator 

4.  Carburation  adjustments 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINE  TUNE-UP  (continuation) 


COMMENTS : 

Not  a  completely  successful  program  because: 

1.  Insufficient  time  allotted  for  recruitment  and 
campaigning. 

2.  Instructor  unable  to  arrange  time  to  explain 
objectives  of  his  own  program  to  students  because 
of  previously  planned  advisory  meetings. 


VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 


DRAFTING 


OBJECTIVES: 


!•     Self-discovery  by  the  pupil  of  his  own  abilities  and  aptitudes, 
leading  toward  maturing  life  interest. 

2.  Satisfying  experience  in  self-expression  through  creative 
effort  leading  to  material  accomplishments. 

3.  Understanding  of  industry  and  methods  of  production,  and  of  the 
influence  of  industrial  products  and  services  upon  the  pattern 
of  modem  social  and  economic  life. 

4»  Appreciation  of  good  design  and  good  workmanship  in  their  appli- 
cation to  construction  and  to  manufactured  products. 

5.  Judgement  and  resourcefulness  in  selection,  purchase,  use,  and 
care  of  industrial  products  and  services  both  in  the  home  and  in 
occupational  lif e . 

6.  Ability  to  use  tools  and  materials  leading  to  household  mainten- 
ance, leisure-time  pursuits,  and  to  basic  occupational  skills » 

7.  Ability  to  read  and  make  sketches  and  drawings  used  for  illustra- 
tive and  construction  purposes,   including  the  ability  tc  read 
graphic  and  technical  illustrations  in  books  and  magazines. 

3.     Development  of  maturing  work  habits,  feelings  of  responsibility, 
and  ability  to  plan  and  execute  work  alone  and  in  cooperation  with 
others. 

9.  Basic  experience  in  the  use  of  tools,  machines,  and  materials  of 
value  in  carrying  on  future  educational  and  professional  work  on 
scientific  and  technological  levels. 

10.  Development  of  safety  habits  and  fundamental  safety  consciousness 
not  only  in  the  school  but  in  the  home  and  in  future  occupational 
life. 


ERIC  or: 


VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 
DRAFTING 

COURSE  OUTLINE: 

I«  Orientation 

A.  Class  Organization 

1.  Seating 

1.  Shop  Fees 

3 .  Equipment  Usage 

4.  Attendance 

B.  Safety 

II.     Learning  tc  Draw 

A.     Basic  Drawing  Problems 
III.     Use  of  Scale 

A.  Care  of  Instrument 

B.  Essentials  of  Usage 
IV.     Drawing  Lines 

A.  Problems 

B.  Filmstrips 

V.     Alphabet  of  Lines 

A.  Problems 

B.  Transparencies 
VI.  Lettering 

A.  Problems 

B.  Filmstrips  and  Transparencies 
VII.     Freehand  Multiview  Drawing 

A.  Problems 

B.  Filmstrips  and  Transparencies 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 


DRAFTING 


I  feel  the  program  van  a  big  success.     The  stucents  seemed  as 
through  they  thoroughly  enjcyed  the  program.     I  bela.eve  it  was  an 
enrichment  to  their  lives. 

We  brieTiy  touched  on  the  following  area:     Freehand  multiview 
drawing,  shape  description,  geometric  construction,   isometric  drawing, 
oblique  drawing,  sectional  views,   tracings,  reproductions,  and  working 
drawings . 

We  did  not  igo  into  sheet  metal  la>oiit  ur  auxiliary  views.     I  feel 
these  are  important  areas  and  I  wish  we  had  the  time  to  study  them.  ^ 

The  main  area  of  concentration  was  in  the  architectual  field.  This 
is  where  the  student's  main  interest  was  held. 

Ther(i  were  13  students  enrolled  in  the  progran  at  the  art  set.  The 
results  of  the  program  are  as  follows:     four  students  are  going  into  the 
military;  six  students  are  advancing  into  higher  education  to  continue 
their  studies  in  this  field;  one  stut'ent  will  return  to  Lanier  High 
Sch'' '^l  as  a  senior;  the  other  two  students  I  have  no  reports  on. 

The  VOICE  Program  has  very  great  potential.     We  have  only  begun  to 
touch  upon  the  surface  of  this  potentiality.     In  the  future  I  believe  we 
can  develop  this  potential  on  a  larger  scale  and  involve  a  greater  number 
of  students. 


RANDELL  MAYS 

Draft ing  Instructor 
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VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CURRENT  EDUCATION 
DRAFTING  //  2 


ERIC 


1.  Orientation 

A.  Class  Organisation 

1.  Seating 

2.  Equipment  usage 

3.  Attendance 

B.  Safety 

II.     Learning  to  draw 

A.     Basic  drawing  problems 

ITI.     Use  of  scale 

A.  Care  of  instrument 

B.  Essentials  of  usage 

IV.     Pictorial  Drawing  Isometrics 
A.  Problems 

V.     Pictorial  Drawing  Oblique 
A.  Problems 

VI.     Size  Description 
A.  Problems 

VII.     Shape  Description 
A.  .  Problems 

VIII.     Working  Drawings,  Tracings,  and  Reproducl:ions 

A.  Straight  line 

B.  Curved  line 

C.  Combination 
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Comments: 

This  course  was  relatively  successful.     For  the  first  time  I 
encouraged  some  girls  to  enroll  in  this  course  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  above  average. 

I  need  more  time  to  make  contacts  with  industry  to  place  the 
students.  In  the  future  more  time  should  be  given  to  work  with 
placement  of  these  students. 

I  enjoyed  working  \'ith  these  volunteer  type  f^tudents  because 
they  demonstrated  a  desire  to  learn. 


Abraham  Rodriguez 
Drafting  #2  Instructor 
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Introduction  to  Welding  (VOICE) 


INTRODUCTION: 

VOICE  Introduction  to  Welding  is  an  after-school  short-term  course. 
The  students  selected  will  attend  on  voluntary  basis  and  the  rewards  and 
compensation  will  be  the  training  that  each  student  gets  out  of  this 
attendance.     The  completion  of  this  course  can  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  further  a  student's  technical  training. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1.  To  develop  a  definite  awareness  of  safety  procedures  in 
working  with  and  around  welding  equipment. 

2.  To  develop  willingness  to  follow  instructions;  a  desir 

to  cooperate  in  shop  settings  and  a  willingness  to  improve. 

3.  To  develop  basic  manipulative  skills  in  t^e  use  of  welding 
tools  and  equipment. 

A,     To  provide  the  ..tudents  with  an  awareness  of  the  cost  of 
materials,   tools,  equipment  and  shop  operations. 

SKILLS  TO  BE  TZVELOPED: 

1,  Use  of  Oxy- Acetylene  torch  in: 

a.  Cutting 

b.  Simple  flat  welding 

c.  Maintaining  ^.quipment  and  gas  rig. 

2.  Use  of  Arc  Welder: 

a.  Use  of  welder  in  straight  and  reverse  flat  work, 

b.  Use  of  charts  in  setting  machine  for  operation. 

COURSE  OUTLINE: 

I.  Safety 

a.  Shop  layout 

b.  Safety 

1,     H.-^nd  tools 

II,     Oxy-Acetylene  Torch 

a.  The  cutting  torch 

b .  The  welding 

1,  Fuse  welding 

2,  Brazing 

3,  Flat  Welding 

c.  Safety 
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III.     Arc  W'2iding 

a.  Setting  the  machine 

1.  AC  and  DC  equipment 

2,  Use  of  charti- 
sm    Selecting  Electrodes 

b.  Welding 

1.  Striking  an  arc 

2.  Flat  head 

3.  Plat  V  weld 

4.  Beveling 

5.  Verticle  beads 

6.  Horizonal  beads 
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Comments : 

1.  The  limited  number  of  students  that  took  the  welding 
course  were  very  good,  aggressive,  with  a  desire  to  learn. 

2.  Not  enough  time  was  given  for  effective  recruiting  of 
students . 

3.  Too  many  extra  activities  interfered  with  the  after- 
school  VOICE  program. 


Ernesto  Lope^: 
Welding  Inst ruct or 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


This  is  an  after-school  Furniture  Upnolstery  intensified  short-term 
course.     It  is  outlined  to  teach  the  student  to  develop  basic  skills 
and  theory  related  to  the  trade  and  industry  in  Furniture  Upholstery, 
The  completion  of  this  course  will  give  a  student  the  basic  skills  to 
perform  as  a  helper  in  the  field  of  furniture  upholstery. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERY  COURSE: 

1.  To  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  tools  of  the  trade, 
skills  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  equipment  of 
the  trade. 

2.  To  develop  a  willingness  to  follow  instructions;  a 
desire  to  cooperate  with  fellow  workers;  a  wholesome 
attitude  towards  the  customer;  arid  an  attitude 
recognized  throughout  the  industry  of  trade  as  out- 
standing. 

3.  To  develop  a  sufficiently  broad  understanding  of 
related  technical  information  of  the  trade  to  permit 
entrance  into  the  Furniture  Upholstery  Trade  at  an 
advance  helper  level. 


SKILLS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED: 

1,  To  develop  skills  in  using  upholstery  tools  and 
equipment,  such  as  electric  sewing  machines,  air 
staplers  guns,  button  machines,  cushion-filling 
machine,  regulator  stuffing  needle,  fitting  pins, 
webbing  stretcher,  ripping  tool  for  removing  of 
tacks,  upholstery's  haramer,  curved  upholstery's 
needle,  upholstery's  shears,  etc. 

2,  To  develop  skills  in  stripping  furniture,  fitting 
and  marking  furniture  materials,  cutting  a  pattern 
on  furniture  materials,  tacking  and  stretching 
webbing,  placing  and  tying  springs,  sewing  the 
fitted  IT:  .rked  materials  into  a  cover,  sewing  cush- 
ions, stuffing  cushions  and  tacking  cover  on 
furniture. 

3,  To  devr^lop  good  work  habii-S  as  safety  responsibility, 
cleanliness,  honesty,  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  this 
trade. 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  UNDERSTANDING  TC  BE  D'J  .  OPED: 


1,     The  general  acceptance  of  "Learn  by  Uoir^     concept  of 
education  represents  a  trend  towards  a    .ore  practical 
form  eduCv'^tion  which  conforms  to  positive  work  day 
needs  to  enable  youth  efficiently  to  adjust  itself  to 
a  world  in  which  it  must  live  and  work  and  me jt  the 
chal'lenge  of  the  future* 

APPRECIATIONS  AND  IDEALS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED: 

1.  To  develop  leadership,  good  judgement  and  character, 
social  industrial  habits,  general  information  values, 
and  consumer  education  and  safety  education. 

2.  Through  all  of  this  in  shop  and  regular  academic 
studies  and  schuol  activities,   it  is  hoped  that  a 
well  educated,  fully  developed  and  useful  citizen  will 
ccnie  forth  ready  to  meet  with  the  confidence  a  chang- 
ing world. 

SAFETY : 

General  shop  safety  rule  practices,  such  as  shop  cleanliness,  protec- 
tion from  hazardous  equipment,  use  of  personal  safety  equipment,  safe 
arrangement  of  tools  and  machines  will  be  followed  with  added  emphasis 
being  made  by  group  and  individual  instruction  in  this  area. 

COURSE  OUTLINE: 

I.     Orientation  and  Safety 

a.  Shop  layout  and  trade  philosophy. 

b.  Safety 

1.  Hand  tools 

2.  Equipment 
II.     Basic  Upholstery 

a.  Tools  and  Equipment 

b.  Fabrics 

1.  Stripping 

2.  Locating  webbing. 

3.  Tacking  and  stretching  webbing. 
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c.  Frames 

1.  Repairing  springs. 

2.  Tying. 

d.  Bending,  fastening  and  fabricating. 

e .  Burlapping. 
HI.  Sewing 

a.  Planning  and  cutting. 

b.  Machine  sewing 

1.  Making  covers 

2.  Stitching 

3.  Cushions 

c.  Fitting 

d.  Filling  cushions  (machine). 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SPEAKERS 


Speakers  from  prof  esr.  ional ,  technical  and  vocational  fields 
are  scheduled  to  speak,  give  demonstrations  and  be  interviewtu 
by  the  junior  high  student  (grades  7-9).     This  is  done  in  social 
studies,  language  arts,  industrial  arts,  fine  arts  and  study 
hall   classes.     The  VOICfil  teacher  consultants  coordinate  these 
efforts  to  insure  teacher  correlation  and  follow-up. 
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THh  ROLE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SPEAKERS 
IN  PROGRAM  VOICE 


Speaker-studenL  relr.t  j  on  ship.     Talking  aboi.t  a  career  is  oi:e  thing, 
but  having  a  representative  of  an  ;^ccuprtio.i  come  into  the  class- 
room for  a  discussion  with  the  children  is  far  more  desirahl^^. 
Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  see  that  ail  students  are  exposed  to 
a  series  of  occapat ion.^l  role  models  representing  vc  Idus  t^'pes  of 
career  fields. 

Speaker-t  acher  support .     The  teacher  in  many  instances  lacks  the 
knowled[;,e  to  give  students  accurate  infonnation  concerning  parti- 
cular career  interests.     Occupational  sp€ia.,3rs,   therefore,  can 
offer  first-hand  and  relevant  backing  to  a  teacher's  career  orienta- 
tion efforts.     Also,   in  the  beginning  stages  of  the  program  many 
teachers  may  be  hesitant  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  relatively 
new  curriculum.     In  the  past,  teachers  have  not  received  extensive 
training  in  the  area  of  career  guidance.     It  must  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  many  teachers  are  l^niited  in  their  ability  to 
transmit,  with  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  a  new  set  of  concepts  to 
their  students.     In  this  r-3sp'^ct,  the  use  of  occupational  speakers 
can  serve  as  a  most  eifective  impetL  ^  for  student  instillmept  of 
career  guidance  concepts. 

Speaker-consultant  support .     T.ie  consultant's  chief  vehicle  into 
the  classroom  is  through  the  use  of  occupational  speakers.  The 
consultant  takes  every  measure  to  prepare  the  speaker,   the  teacher, 
and  the  students  prior  to  the  interview  engagement.  Furthermore, 
after  only  a  few  meetings  speakers  acquire  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  children  assuring  a  meaningful  exchange  of  ideas  relating  to 
the  three  basic  areas  of  career  education:  job  awareness,  attitude 
development,  social  studies  and  language  arts  relevancy. 

Speaker-curriculum  su;ppjLement .     The  interview  question  sheet ,  which 
the  speaker  works  off  of,  encompasses  all  "hree  of  the  basic  areras 
of  career  education  mentioned  above.     Thus  the  speakers  role  in  the 
program  is  unique  insofar  as  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  expose 
students,   in  one  activity  session  alone,   to  nearly  all  concepts 
assigned  to  a  given  gra       level.     "School   is  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  work,"  is  a  conceptual  objective  found  at  every  elementary 
grade  level.     Consequently,  speakers  should  be  r^^hedulei  into  the 
classroom,   to  lend  supplemental  curriculum  support,  as  teachers 
begin  to  cover  this  key  concept. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 


PROJECT  COORDINATOR  -  VOICE 

The  Project  Coordinator  of  VOICE  servps  as  the  Director  of  the 
program.  His  functions  are  to  structure  the  program;  interview  and 
select  the  personnel  in  the  program;  provide  leadership  in  all  as- 
pects; the  development  and  implementation  of  projects  concerning 
occupational  orientation  and  career  development.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  purchase  o^  equipment;  maintenance  of  records 
and  coordination  between  the  project,  the  local  administration,  the 
State  Education  Agency  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Program  Director  schedules ,  conducts  and  coordinates  in- 
service,  workshops  and  instructive  meetings  and  sessions  with  the 
VOICE  consultant  staff.  is  responsible  for  budget  proposals, 

modification  proposals  and  overall  compliance  to  the  contract  that 
has  been  provided  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Constant  communications  are  maintained  with  school  principals 
of  th«=  participating  schools  through  the  Deouty  Superintendent. 

OTHER  DUTIES:     Checking  and  ivEviewiiig  of  payroll  transmittals, 
coordinating  progri  i\  evaluations,  coordinating  activities  with  the 
Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Department  and  other  duties  that  may 
be  designated  by  the  Administration  of  the  District. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR 


Shall  work  with  administrators,  teachers,  employers,  and  other  coun- 
selors for  effective  dissemination  of  occupational  information  to 
students . 

The  selection,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  test  instruments 
used  in  assisting  students  in  making  career  choices  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Vocational  Counselor. 

Shall  be  responsible  for  the  identification  of  students  who  may  benefit 
by  enrolling  in  vocational  education. 

Shall  work  with  administrators,  counselors,  and  vocational  teachers  in 
providing  for  orientation  of  students  relating  to  vocational  offerings 
of   the  school. 

Shall  provide  a  job  placement  prograni  assisted  by  vocational  teachers 
for  students  completing  occupational  courses. 

Shall  assist   in  individual  vocational  counseling  of  students. 

Shall  assist  with  follow-up  studies  of  former  vocational  students, 
graduates,  and  drop-outs  with  the   intension  of  improving  services  to 
current  students  and  of  continuing  services  to  former  students  shall  te 
directed  by  the  Vocational  Counselor. 

Will  develop,  when  appropriate,  a  vocational  guidance  program  for 

adults  who  may  eritoll   in  adult  voc^.tional  programs  conducted  by  the  school, 

Will  work  with  "feeder"  schools  regularly  to  explain  vocational  programs 
to  prospective  students. 
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OCCUPATIONAJ.  ORiy.NTATION  CONSULTANT  -  V.O.I.C.E.  PROGRAM 


Primary  functions  of  the  OOC  are  the  procurring,  previewing  and  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  career  development  materials,   i.e.    filmstrips,  films, 
slides,  recordings,  kits,  games,  etc.     All  materials  are  classified  by 
grade  level  and  concept. 

The  OOC  schedules  materials  circulating  them  through  the  schools  using 
appointed  grade  chairmen  on  the  elementary  level  and  school  counselors 
on  the  junior  high  level.     The  OOC  consults  with  teachers  individually 
when  called  upon  to  exnlain  the  purpose  and  use  of  materials.     On  the 
elementary  level,  the  OOC  consults  frequently  with  teachers  concerning 
implementation  of  activities  out  of  the  Career  Development  Guide.  By 
invitation  from  the  teacher,  the  OOC  will  aid  in  presentation  of  materials 
to  the  students. 

The  OOC  is  responsible  for  continual  community  contact.     He  solicits  the 
participation  of  institutions,  businesses,  and  other  occupational  resource 
persons  on  an  individual  basis.     The  OOC  arranges  speaker  engagements. 
If  need  be,  the  OOC  obtains  visual  or  other  material  requested  by  speakers. 
On  many  occasions,  the  OOC  will  be  present  with  the  speaker  in  class  to 
insure  meaningful  occupational  orientation  experiences  within  capacities 
he  sees  appropriate,   i.e,,   interviewer,  student  prompter,  making  intro- 
ductions, etc.     Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  speaker  experiences 
for  students  on  the  elementary  level,  the  OOC  assists  individually  in 
the  preparation  of  speakers  as  well  as  teachers  and  classes. 

The  OOC  arranges  occupational  observation  visits  through  the  school  prin- 
cipal.    Details  concerning  transportation,  number  of  students  involved, 
times  and  dates  are  worked  ouc .     The  OOC  takes  slide  pictures  of  all  field 
trips.     The  OOC  works  with  students  who  were  chosen  from  their  class  to 
go  on  the  field  trip  in  developing  sound  narrations  for  a  sound-on-slide 
presentation  to  the  rest  of  the  clas:3. 

The  OOC  is  responsible  for  maintaining  output  records  and  charts  of  the 
various  occupational  orientation  activities,  and  the  collection  of  acti- 
vity  form  sheets  from  teachers.     The  OOC  reviews  activity  form  sheets  on 
a  monthly  basis;  teacher  suggestions  and  responses  are  considered  as 
immediate  input  for  further  OOC  responsibilities. 


SPECIFIC  RESULTS 


Elementary  Schools  -  Four  occupational  orientation  specialists 
were  assigned  to  work  with  students  and  teachers  of  the  assigned 
elementary  schools  by  providing  with  highly  motivated  lectures, 
instructional  films,  workshops  and  demonstrations.     All  efforts  were 
made  by  the  occupational  specialists  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
educational  systems  and  industry  and  the  world  of  work. 

Junior  High  Schols  -  A  vocational  trades  pilot  program  was 
implemented.     Vocational  instructors  were  scheduled  to  introduce 
vocational  trades  by  giving  demonstrations  lecturing  and  providing 
with  field  trips  and  visitors  from  industry  into  the  schools.  Voca- 
tional counseling  and  guidance  was  provided  on  call. 

High  Schools  -  Guidance  for  the  colleg- bound  was  provided  by 
exploring  the  availability  of  grants,  loans,  and  scholarships  for 
students  on  individual  basis.     Placement  for  terminal  type  students 
as  well  as  testing  and  occupational  evaluation  was  provided.     A  con- 
centrated vocational  short  term  program  was  established  for  those 
students  that  were  not  engaged  in  vocational  education  nor  had  chosen 
to  continue  their  education  in  college. 

Due  to  lack  of  qualified  personnel  in  the  Vocational  Instruc- 
tional area,  positions  in  the  occupational  consultant  field  and  the 
vocational  counselor  were  not  filled. 
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Fifteen  field  trips  involving  A15  student.s  were  taken,   54  class- 
room presentations  and  demonstrations   to  some  6.000  students  were 
implemented,  and  some  100  students  participated  in  the  short-term 
intensive  program.     The  pilot  program  involved  some  50  students  from 
junior  high  schools  and  18  students  from  the  elementary  schools. 
Twenty-four  staff  presentations   in  in-service  were  made  to  teachers 
from  all  the  participating  elementary  schools.     One  thousand-seven- 
hundr ^d-sixty  (1,760)  hours  on-the-job  training  at  the  Santa  Rosa 
Medical  Cente  *  by  22  students  were  accomplished  during  the  summer 
while  ar.  averr.ge  of  30  youth  tutors  tutored  some  170  students  in  the 
elementary  anc  h\gh  schools. 

The  VOICE  staff  contacted  some  250  establishments  about  place- 
ment  for  students.     A  course  in  Occupational  Orientation  for  10th 
grade  students  and  a  course  in  i^rafting  was  implemented  that  served 
some  50  students.     All  students  that  were  involved  in  the  medical 
para-professional  on-the-job  ti  ixning  at  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center 
were  placed  either  on  the  job  or  in  post  medical  training  to  further 
their  education. 
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EVAL  UATION 
EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
VOCATIONAL   OP  POfaUI  i  11  I  C  S    IN   CURRLNT  EDUCATION 

RtPOR''    NO.  [> 


PROJECT  VOICE 


OF 


SAN  ANTONIO   INDEPENDENT   SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Sierra  Planning/Research  Associates 
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INTROnilCTlOr 


In  view  of  tlic  many  in  tenia!   orcjani  zat  i  oiial   chancjos  that 
v/oro   Lakirifj  plac(^  within  IM'ojcct  VOICL  the  [.valuators  delayed 
tlieir  on-site  visit  until   these  matters  were  finalized.  The 
prior  evaluation  numher  4  reporting  tfie  findings   as  of  June  2, 
the  close  of  the  scfiool  year,  was   incorporated  in  the  Interim 
Report  submitted  by  Project  VOICE  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  funding. 


Sierra  [M  a  n  r.  i  n  g /  Re  s  e  a  r  c  h  Associates 


Dan  a  "Dav  i  s 
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BASE  i.INL  bMf\ 

Evaluators:     Dr.   Dana  Davis 

Dr .   LcMi  L  .  Trout 

Dates:     Octol)cr   11-14,  19/1 

Purposes  of  Evalnation  Visit  Number  Five  wore  as  Tollows: 

1.  To  collect  data  regarding  the   1971-7^  school  year  o  p  e  r  a  ~ 
tion  of  Project  VOICE. 

2.  To  interview  the  staff  and  identify  their  role  in  the 
current  program. 

3.  To  review  tho  lino  and  staff  structure  of  Project  VOICL. 

4.  To  offer  guidance  for  further  i  nip  ro  vciiien  t  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Project  VOICE. 

5.  To  review  the  priorities   for  the  second  year  of  the  pro- 
gram operation . 

6.  To  assist  in  formulating  the  fiscal   strategies  relating 
prog ra m  operation . 

Res u me  o f _ Ac t i  y i  ties 

The  evaluation  team  met  with  Mr.   Antu  and  discussed  the 
overall   operations  of  the  project.     In  addition,  certain  areas 
that  were  to  be  explored  in  depth  were  identified.     The  staffing 
problems  and  new  staff  members  were  discussed.     The  evaluators 
were  furnished  copies  of  the  Interim  Report.     Mr.   Antu's   Log  was 
read  and  served  to  update  the  evaluators  in  rogaix's  to  Mr.  Antu's 
activities. 

Site  visits  were  made  to  Mr.   Antu's  office  at  the  Central 

Office  and  to  the  staff  offices  at  Cooper  Junior  High. 

An  informal   meeting  was  held  with  the  staff. 

In-depth  planning  sessions  were  held  witn  Mr.  Antu. 
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Oi  s  cur,  r  ions  wore  field  wi  Ui  Dr.   Rohiiir.  on,  Mr.   Porlor,  and  M)'. 
Pe  ra 1 cs  . 
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PROCLSStS 


Staff 


The   follov/ing  new  staff  moir.bers  v;ere  added  to  VOICE  v/itli  the 
following  major  areas  of  rcsj^ons  i     1  i  ty  . 

Mr^  .   Dona  Gallaghct,  Tafolla  Junior  fligli  Scliool   and  Irving 
Junior  High  Scliool 

Mr.    Jim  Gallagher,   Brackenri dgo  and  liaison  between  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school " programs 

Mr.    Ray  Nerio,  Ogden  and  Storm  Schools 

Mr.   Olive  has  accepted  tlie  position  of  placoiiK.nl  coordinator 
and  will   initially  be  working  out  of  Lanier  IMgii  Scliool 

The  bal ance  of  the  staff  was   assigned  these  respons  i  bi 1 i - 

ties: 

Miss  Judy  Geriiier,  Grant  and  Crocker  Schools 
Mr.   Hector  Cuellar,   King,  brewer  and  Jolmson 
Mr.    Elroy  Rodriguez,  Cooper  Junior  fligh  School   a  fid  Rhodes 
Junior  fligh  School 


Majt^G  rials     n  d^  S u  p  p  Ij  e  s 


The  materials  and  supplies  seemed  to  be  arriving  in  an  effi- 
cient manner. 

The  staff  is   to  be  commended  for  tlie  development  of  many 
resource  materials  suitable  for  use  in  the  classroom  as  v;ell  as 
others  to  serve  as  dissemination  materials. 


Fac  ij[|ty 


The  locating  of  Mr.   Antu*s  office  in  the  District  Office  is 
a  primary  manifestation  of  the  support  that  VOICE  is  now  receiv- 
ing from  the  San  Antonio   Independent  School   District  administra- 
tion.    The  ability  to  ma  i  n ta  i  n  di  rec t  co  mmun  i  c  a  1 i  on  vn  Ih  Dr . 
Robinson,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instructional  Services, 
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sl]oul(.l  0 1  i  [ili  iici  tc  many  of  tlio  prohlrMiis  tliat  existed  previously  and 
wcM^c  roporLcd  hy  tlic  U.S.O.E.  ^ite  visitor. 

The  separation  of  the  staff  offices  from  the  Area  HI  Adhiit^- 
istrativc  offices  and  locating  them  in  Cooper  Junior  High  Scliool 
further  recognixes  the  rolo  of  VOICE  as  a  vehicle  to  effocL 
change . 
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PRODUCT 

T li c  r 1  0 c ' 1 1 i  0 n  of  1' . e  offices  of  V 0  I C L  was  previously  n o  t c^f , 

The  clof  i  Ml  ti  vo  assi  oniiiont  of  VOICE  consultants  to  specific 
areas  of  respons i hi  1 i ty  was  previously  noted. 

Project  VfMCf.  staff  personf.cl   has  entered  a  [)fiase  of  s''ppo)^t 
rather  than  i  nip  1  enie n  t a  t i  on  , 

VOICi:  personnel   are  actively  supporting  the  LAL  prograci 
whicli  is  not  a  direct    responsibility  of  VOICL-. 

VOICE  personnel   fi  a  v  e  conducted  in-service  t  r  a  i  n  i :  i  g  sessions 
for  tutors   in  the  Yo  u  t  h  ~  Tu  to  r  i  n  g- Yo  u  tli  Title   III  Program, 

Tfic  consultants   logs   recorded  a  qrc.it   number  of  vi^'ts  to 
scliools   in   su[)port  of  tlie  career  development  plias^    of  Project 
VOICE. 

The  materials  developed  and  adapted  for  use  within  the 
classroom  and  con:munity  were  many  and  varied.     These  products 
were  substantial. 
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EVALUATION 


As  tyiv'cal  witli  new  programs  VOICE  had  its   growing  pains, 
time  d^'iays  and  frustrations.     These  problems  were  brought  into 
^ocus  by  the  U .  S ,  0 .  f ,    site  visitors   report  in  May,     The  responsi^s 
by  the  San  Antonio   Indci.ondcnt  School   District  wore  imiaodiato  and 
positive,     Many  of  these  delays  and  frustrations  sliould  bo  elim- 
inaied  by  tlie  new  line  and  staff  structure, 

Tlic  do  ve  1  0  pine  n  t  of  long  tern]  objectives,  specific  o  b  j  ec  t  i  vc-  s 
and  project  priorities   for  19  7  1-72  sliould  provide  cohesivenoss 
and  diroclion  to  a  greater  degree  than  existed  in  the  past. 

The  completion  of  the  staffing  of  the  project  with  a  place- 
ment coordinator  should  fill   this   void  in  the  project. 

The  specific  assignment  of  areas  of  responsibility  of  the 
project  staff  is  to  be  commended.     This  should  aVlow  the  Project 
Director  to  more  closely  evaluate  performances.     It  should  allow 
him  more  time  for  coordinating  the  project  activities  within  the 
community  and  all   otiier  San  Antonio  Independent  School  District 
programs . 
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Direct  atlc.MiLiori  he  given  to  the  huc'.jetary  ccnttHil   oT  fMHij- 
oct   V01CI-.     Cecause  of  llio   ]:\\v.   sLnrL  a  cerLain   aniounl   of  llie 
fun(li>  were  noL  c  xjxmi  cUhI  .      Ilictn^  should  be  a  careful    review  of  llie 
need  for  lliesc  unex|)end(ul  funds  dut^ing  the  current  fiscal   yc^at^  to 
attain  the  project  goals. 

The  follow-*u|)  systeiii  of  the  former  studcMits  of  VOICl"  stuuild 
bo  developed  as   soon  as  possil)le. 

A  rationale  for  testifig  and  evaluation  should  be  developed 
for  the  project. 

A  master  log  should  be  compiled  and  maintained  in  the  Proj- 
ect Director's  office.     This   should  not  record  in  minute  detail 
the  activities  of  the  project  director  and  lii  s  staf"^,  but  should 
record  salient  facts  or  activities  that  record  clianges   in  methods 
operations  or  goals  of  the  project. 

Activities  of  tlie  Jufiior  High  program  will   be  the  priority 
of  tlie  next  e valuators  site  visit. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles >  1965,  Vol.  I  &  II.,  Definitions  of 
Titles,  Ed. 3 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  LABOR 

Occupational  QuLxook  Handbook>  1970-71  Edition 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Occupational  Outlook  Reprints,  Bulletins  Nos..  1650-1  through  128 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Education  Service  Canter,  Region  XX  -  16  Tiun  sound  film 
Counselor's  Guide  to  Manpower  Information 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

"Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly"  U.S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 

Facilitating  Career  Development,  State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  &  Rehabilitation,  Division  of  Vocational  &  Technical 
Education,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

Introduction  to  Vocations,  by  H.  E.  Beam  &  J.  R.  Clary  (available  through 
Chronicle  Guidance) 

Career  Exploration  -  A  Guide  for  Teachers,  State  Department  of  Education, 
State  Department  of  Vocational  &  Technical  Education,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma  '  . 

Occupational  Information  Via  TV  -  Atlantic  Public  Schools,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Dr.  John  W.  Leston,  Supt. 

Elementary  Guide  for  Career  Development  -  Lee  Laws,  Region  XIII,  Education 
Service  Center,  6504  Tracor  Lane,  Austin,  Texas 

Chron?.cle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc.,  Moravia,  New  York  13118  - 
occupational  briefs  &  posters 

Texas  Employment  Cjmmission  -  free  brochures  on  job  interviews,  etc. 
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FILMS 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service  (available  on  free  loan  basis) 

1.  "We  Haven"t  Heard  That  Yet"  -  learning,  school  &  careers,  14  ruin. color 

2,  "The  Thin  Blue  Line"  -  police  work,  27  min.  color 

3.  "Build  a  Better  Life"  -  construction  industry,  14  min.,  color 

4,  "The  Career  Game"  -  dietetics,  14  min.,  color 

5-  "To  Be  Forged"  -  machine  &  tool  making,  18  min.,  color 

6.  "A  Matter  of  Opportunity"  -  medical  careers,  27  min. 

7.  "Auto  Mechanic"  -  15  min.,  color 

8.  "Why  Man  Creates"  -  artistic  &  creative  careers,  28  min.>  color 
9}.  "The  Noble  Breed"  -  firemen,  28  min. 

10.  "That  The  People  Shall  Kno^  "  -  journalism,  21  min. 

11.  "Bringing  Home  the  Bacon"  -  meat  processing  jobs,  22  min.,  color 

12.  "But  More  Than  This"  -  pharmacy,  29  min.,  color 

13.  "Horizons  Unlimited"  -  medical  careers,  28  min.,  color 

14.  "Follow  the  Fun"  -  career  in  music,  28  min,,  color 

15.  "what's  So  Special  About  Paper"  -  paper  industry  careers,  28  min., 

color 

16.  "Bright  Star"  -  auto  design,  testing  &  production,  25  min.,  color 

17.  "Hey,  How  About  Right  Now?"  -  generation  gap,  27  min*,  color 

18.  "Wondering  About  Things"  -  scientific  research  careers 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company 

1.  ^'Operator"  -  14  min.  ,  color 

2.  "Thinking???  Machines"  -  computer  careers,  16  min.,  color 

3.  "The  Voice  of  Your  Business",  13  min.,  color 

4.  "Tomorrow  Is  Now"  -  importance  of  education,  15  min.,  color 

Jam  Handy  Corporation 

1.  "American  Harvest"  -  interdependence  of  jobs,  30  min.,  color 

2.  "American  Maker"  -  craftsmanship,  25  min.,  color 

3.  "A  Special  Breed"  -  construction  industry,  22  min.,  color 

4.  "American  Engineer"  -  29  min,,  color 

5.  "American  Look"  -  creative  design,  art 

6.  "Most  Important  Business  in  the  World"  -  agriculture,  22  min.,  color 


FILMSTRIPS 

Edu-Craft  -  Dist.  by  Denoyer-Geppert ,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  80840 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Work  Series 

J.  C.  Penney  Educational  Service  (local  stores) 

"Awareness  -  Insight  Into  People" 
"Career  Decisions" 
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FILMSTRIPS 

Filmstrip  resources  for  Elementary  Schools; 

One  hundred  seventy-five  filmstrips  were  previewed  and  screened  by  VOICE 
SELECTION  PROCEDURES: 

1.  All  films  are  ordered  on  a  one  month  trial  basis. 

2.  Films  are  previewed  the  minimum  of  tvvo  times  by  two 
VOICE  staff  members . 

a.  On  the  previews  of  films,  the  VOICE  staff 
members  write  comments  on  film.  (Previews 
are  made  individually  rnd  separately) . 

b.  Comments  are  discussed  with  the  VOICE 
Director.     If  comments  are  in  conflict, 
the  Director  makes  an  additional  preview. 

c.  If  moditicatLon  of  narration  or  other 
changes  are  recommended  by  either  of  the 
three  prev/iewers,   the  Coordinator  of 
Elementary  Language  Arts  is  asked  to  pre- 
view the  film  and  recommend  on  the  film. 
Teachprs  in  the  program  may  be  asked  to 
make  an  additional  preview. 

d.  If  modifications  on  the  narration  are 
recommended,  the  *^cript  is  reviewed  by 
the  Director  and  ttie  Coordinator  of 
Elementary  Language  Arts. 

3.  All  efforts  are  made  for  film  substitution  instead  of 
modification  of  narration. 

4.  All  film  purchased  is  assigned  a  file  number  and 
Rrade  level. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


GRADE 
LEVEL 


TITLE 


5,6 
5,6 
5,6 
5,6 
5,6 
5,6 
5,6 
5,6 


EXCAVATING  THE  CELLAR 
BUILDING  THE  FOUNDATION 
BUILDING  THE  FRAIIE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

GAS,  ELECTRIC,  PLUMBING  AND  OTHER  INSTALLATIONS 

FURTHER  INSTALLATIONS 

COMPLETING  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

COMPLETING  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

THE  HOUSE  IS  B'JILT 


SOURCES  WHERE  FILMSTRIPS  WERE  OBTAINED: 


Eye  Gate  House 
146-01  Archer  Avenue 
Jamaica  36,  New  York 

Curriculum  Material  Corporation 
1319  Vine  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Longfilm  Slide  Service 
7505  Fairmont  Avenue 
El  Cerrito ,  California 

Encyclopaedia  Britanica  Films 
A25  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,   Illinois  60611 

Society  for  Visual  Education 
1345  Diversy  Parkway 
Chicago  14 ,  Illinois 


McClintock  Producers 
6  Healthcote  Rd. 
Searsdale,  New  York 

Young  American  Filmstrips 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Key  Products,  Inc. 
527  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

McGraw  Hill  Company 
330  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,   New  York 

Visual  Education  Consultants,  Inc 
2066  Helena  Street 
Madison  4,  Wisconsin 
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FILMS  TRIPS 


CRADE 

LEVEL  TITLE 


3 

AIRPORTS  &  AIRPLANES 

3, 

4 

HEALTH 

3 

»4 

HOUSES 

3 

»4 

POLICEMAN  &  FIREMAN 

3 

»4 

OUR 

POST  OFFICE 

3 

»^ 

SCHOOLS 

1 

»2,^ 

THE 

TEACHER 

1 1 

►  2,3 

THE 

CUSTODIAN 

1 

»2,3 

THE 

SAtETY  PATROL 

1 

»2,3 

THE 

PRINCIPAL 

1 , 

►  2,3 

THE 

SCHOOL  NURSE 

1 

,2,3 

THE 

CAFETERIA  WORKERS 

2  1 

►  3,4 

THE 

BUS  DRIVER 

Z , 

3,4 

THE 

DOCTOR 

2  5 

►  3,4 

THE 

GROCFR 

2 , 

3,4 

THE 

POLICEMAN 

2 

»3,4 

THE 

FIREMAN 

2 , 

►  3,4 

THE 

MAILMAN 

2 

»3,4 

DENTIST 

2 

»3,4 

MILKMAN 

2 

»3,4 

LIBRARIAN 

2, 

►  3,4 

SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT 

2 

»3,4 

STREET  MAINTENANCE  CREW 

2 

.3,4 

SANITATION  DEPARTMENT  CREW 

1, 

►2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  IS  A  CARPENTER 

1, 

►2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  IS  A  MOVING  MAN 

1 

>2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  WORKS  IN  A  SHOE  STORE 

li 

2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  WORKS  IN  A  FACTORY 

1  ! 

►2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  WORKS  IN  A  SUPEPKARKET 

Ij 

►2,3,4 

MY 

DAD  WORKS  IN  A  SERVlCE  STATION 

2, 

►  3,4 

MY 

MOTHER  IS  A  WAITRESS- 

2 

.3,4 

MY 

MOTHER  IS  A  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 

2, 

►  3,4 

MY 

MOTHER  WORKS  IN  A  BANK 

2 

.3,4 

MY 

MOTHER  WORKS  IN  AN  OFFICE 

2 

.3,4 

MY 

MOTHE.;  WORKS  IN  A  DRUG  STORE 

2 

.3,4 

MY 

MOTHER  WORKS  AT  HOME 

3, 

,4 

THE 

METROPOLITAN  AIRPORT 

3, 

,4 

AIR 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 

3, 

,4 

AIR 

CARGO  SERVICE 

3, 

4 

AIR 

SAFETY 

3 

»4 

AIRPORT  WORKERS 

3 

,4 

THE 

COMMUNITY  AIRPORT 

4 

,5 

IS 

FARMING  FOR  ME? 

4 

,5,6 

WHY 

DO  PEOPLE  WORK? 
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FILMSTRIPS 


GRADE 

LEVEL  TITLE 

1,2,3  THE  BAKER 

1,2,3  THE  DAIRYMAN 

1,2,3  THE  SHOEMAKER 

1,2,3  THE  TAILOR 

1,2,3  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  LAUNDRY 

1,2,3  THE  BUTCHER 

1,2,3  THE  WATCHMAKER  &  JEWELER 

1.2.3  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  STORE 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  DOCTOR 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PHARMACIST 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OPTOMETRIST 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  BARBER 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  BEAUTICIAN 
3,4,5,6  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  NEWSPAPER  STORE 
3»4,5,6  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  STATION 

1,2,  COMMUNITY  HELPERS 

1,2,  SCHOOL  HELPERS 

6  THE  JOB  INTERVIEW 

5,6  STOCKER  IN  A  SUPERMARKET 

5,6  THE  WAITRESS 

5,6  FIXING  A  FLAT  TIRE 

5>6  HOW  TO  USE  YOUR  CHECKBOOK 

5,6  THE  VARIETY  STORE 

5,6  THE  SCHOOL  CAFETERIA  WORKER 

5,6  THE  NURSES  AID 

5,6  GAS  STATION  ATTENDANT 

2.3.4  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 
2,3,4  PAPERS  AND  B^ '^KS 
5,6  WEATHERMAN  A.  WORK 

6  OBSERVING  -  F  T^DAMENTALS  OF  THINKING 

1.2  WHERE  OUR  DAT DIES  WORK 
5,6  AMERICANS  AT  JORK 

6  OIL,  WEALTH  i kOM  THE  GROUND 

1,2,3,4  BUILDING  A  HOUSE 

1,2,3  HELPERS  FOR  OLR  HOME 

1,2,3  HELPERS  FOR  OUR  SCHOOL 

2.3  THE  POLICEMAN 
2,3  THE  FIREMAN 

2.3  OTHER  COMMUNITY  WORKERS 

3>4  FATHER'S  WORK  -  TRUCK  DRIVER 

3.4  HOW  PEOPLE  MAKE  A  LIVING 
3,4  WHERE  DOES  MOTHER  WORK 

1.2.3  WE  LEARN  ABOUT  BUSINESS 

2.3.4  HOW  BUSINESS  WORKS 
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FILMSTRIPS 


GRADE 

LEVEL  TITLE 


1, 

2,3 

WE  LEARN  ABOUT  TRADE 

3, 

4,5 

RULES  FOR  BUSINESS 

3 

WE  LEARN  HOW  THINGS  ATJF  MAT^F 

3 

.4,5 

WE  VISIT  A  CLOTHINf;  FACTORY 

3, 

4,5 

WF  VT  S  IT   A   T  TFMTRFR  MTT  T 

1 

,2,3, 

WE  RUN  A  RANK 

3 

4,5 

AUTOMOBILE  WORKFRS 

3 

,4,5 

OFFT  CF  WORKFR^ 

3, 

4,5 

WF  RTTN  A  ^TORF 

3, 

4,5 

FACTORY  WORKFR 

2 

,3,4 

PLANNING  YOUR  DAY 

3, 

4,5 

LOOK  AT  EVERYTHING  AROTIND  YOU 

5, 

6 

OUR  NEWSPAPER  CTELLS  US  AROUT  THE  WORLD") 

5, 

6 

MANY  WORKERS  PROVIDE  OUR  FOOD 

4, 

5 

MANY  WORKERS  PROVIDE  OUR  SHELTER 

2 

,3 

ROBBIE'S  NEIGHBORHOOD 

2, 

3 

DIFFERENT  NEIGHBORHOODS 

2, 

3 

SHARING  WITH  NEIGHBORS 

2 

,3 

PLACES  WE  ALL  OWN 

2, 

3 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WORKERS 

1, 

3 

IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

3, 

4,5 

THIS  IS  OUR  TOWN 

3, 

4,5 

HOW  OUR  TOWN  BEGAN 

3, 

4,5 

HOW  OUR  TOWN  GREW 

3, 

4,5 

LIVING  IN  OUR  TOWN 

3, 

4,5 

WORKING  IN  OUR  TOWN 

3, 

4,5 

THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  TOWN 

4, 

5 

HER  IS  THE  CITY 

L  1       Iv      X,  ^        X  L  1            V>  -XXL 

4, 

5 

BUSINESS   IN  THE  PITY 

4, 

5 

LIVING  IN  THF  CITY 

•LJ  .1.  V  .1.  Il  VJ       -1-  IX       X  1 1  Llj       \^  .1.  X  1. 

4, 

5 

PRORT  FMS    TN   THF  TTTY 

4, 

5 

WORKING  IN  THE  CITY 

4, 

5 

KEEPING  THE  CITY  ALIVE 

5, 

6 

TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING  A  HOUSE 

3 

4 

SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS 

3 

4 

MESSENGERS 

3 

4 

THE  MAIL  GOES  THROUGH 

3 

4 

COMMUNICATION  BY  SOUND 

3 

4 

COMMUNICATION  BY  SIGHT 

3 

4 

COMMUNICATION  BY  ELECTRICITY 

3 

,4 

MODERN  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

3. 

,4 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

3 

,4 

ANIMALS  ON  THE  FARM 

3. 

4 

MACHINES  ON  TH^  FARM 

3, 

,4 

WHEAT  FOR  BREAD 
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FILMSTRIPS 


GRADE 

LEVEL  TITLE 


3 

,4 

CORN  FOR  ALL 

3 

,4 

DAIRY  FARMING 

3 

,4 

CATTLE  RAISING 

3 

.4 

FRUIT  FARMING 

3 

,4 

TRUCK  FARMING 

4 

,5 

OUR  NEIGHBROHOOD  STORES 

4 

,5 

CROSSING  A  BRIDGE 

4 

>5 

PEOPLE  OF 

OTHER  NEIGHBORHOODS 

4 

,5 

PEOPLE  AT 

WORK 

4 

,5 

VISITING  A  VILLAGE 

4 

,5 

VISITING  A  TOWN 

4 

,5 

VISITING  A  LARGE  CITY 

4 

,5 

A  TRIP  TO 

THE  MOUNTAINS 

4 

»5 

HAVING  FUN  IN  THE  CITY 

1 

»2,3 

LIFE  ON  A 

SMALL  FARM 

1 

.2,3 

LIFE  ON  A 

LARGE  RANCH 

1, 

►  2,3 

LIFE  IN  A 

SMALL  TOWN 

1, 

►  2,3 

LIFE  IN  A 

LARGE  CITY 

1 

,2 

A  LOAF  OF 

BREAD 

3, 

►4,5,6 

mo  ARE  YOU? 

3 

WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO? 

3, 

.4,5,6 

WHAT  IS  A 

JOB? 

3, 

►4,5,6 

WHAT  ARE  JOB  FAMILIES? 

6 

WHAT  GOOD 

IS  SCHOOL 

2 

.3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  COTTON 

2 

.3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  WOOL 

2 

.3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  LEATHER 

2, 

►  3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  RUBBER 

4 

»5 

STORY  OF  I 

5TEEL 

2 

.3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  MILK 

2 

.3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  BREAD 

2, 

►  3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

2, 

►  3,4 

THE  STORY 

OF  MEAT 

4 

,5 

THE  STORY 

OF  HOW  APPLES  GROW 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  WHEAT  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  TRUCK  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  FRUIT  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  COTTON  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  DAIRY  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  HAY  FARMER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  VETERINARIAN 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  SHEEP  HERDER 

2 

,3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  POULTRY  FARMER 

2 

»3 

MY  DAD  IS 

A  CATTLE  RANCHER 

5 

,6 

HOW  IT  STARTED 
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Hoffman,  Elaiue  &  Hef f le-f inger.   Family  Helpers 
Clark,  Ann  Nolan,  In  My  Mother *s  House 
Lenski,  Lois,  Let's  Play  House 
Schlein,  Miriam.  Lazy  Day 
Marino,  Dorothy.  Where  Are  The  Mothers? 
Tresselt,  Alvin.   A  Day  with  Daddy 
Frank,  Janet.  Daddies 
Greene ,  Carla. 


I  Want  To  Be  A  Homemake r 
Hoffman,  Elaine  and  Hef f le-f inger . 
Merriam,   Eve.     Mommies  At  Work 


Family  Helpers 


Puner,  Helen  Walker.   Daddies,  l^Jhat  They  Do  All  Day 
Boutweil,  Edna.   Red  Rooster:  Q.W.W.  Families  at  Work 
Flothe,  Louise  Lee.   Cowboy  on  the  Ranch  (3^) 
Hayes,  Will.   Biggest  Pig  (3-) 

Liffring,  Joan.  Dee  and  Curtis  on  a  Dairy  Farm  (3-) 
Bate,  Norman,  l^fho  Built  the  Highway  (3-) 
Schlein,  Miriam.  A  Fisherman's  Day  (3-) 
Beim,  Jerrold.     Shoeshine  Boy  (3-) 


SOIE  WORKERS  COME  TO  OUR  HOME  (1-3) 
Abel,   Ruth.  The  New  Sitter. 

Hoffman,  Elaine  and  Hef fief inger,  Jane.    Family  Helpers 
Fabry,  Sally.   Who  Am  I 
Hoffman,  Elaine.  Our  Friendly  Helpers 
Lenski,  Lois.     A^ Our  House 
Barr,  Jene. 
Zion,  Gene. 


Mike,  the  Milkman 
Dear  Garbage  Man. 
Hoffman,  Elaine  and  Hef f lef inger ,  Jane, 
Helpers . 


More  Friendly 


SOME  WORKERS  COME  TO  OUR  SCHOOL 

Buchheimer,  Naomi.  Let's  Go  to  a  School  (1-2) 
Elkin,  Benjamin.  True  Book  of  Schools  (1-2) 
Greene,  Carla.   I  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher  (1-2) 
Hefflef Inger ,  Jane  and  Hoffman,  Elaine.   About  School 

Helpers.  (1-2) 
Buchheimer,  Naomi.     I  Know  a  Teacher  (K-3) 


ERIC 
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Greene,  Carla.  ^  Want  to  Be  a  Nev^ys  Reporter  (1-3) 
Miner,  Opal  and"  Sevrey,  Irene.  True  Book  of 

Communication  (1-3) 
Sooting,  Laura,  Let's  Go  to  a  Newspaper.  (1-3) 
Barr,  Jene.   Good  Morning,  Teacher  (1-3) 
Buchhedmer,  N-omi.  Let^s  Go  to  the  Library  Cl-3) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  be  a  Librarian  (1-3) 
Barr,  Jene.  Miss  Terry  at  the  Library.  (2-5) 
Colonius,  Lillian.  At  the  Library.  (2-5) 
Lewellen,  John  Bryan-  Tommy  Learns  to  Drive  a 

Tractor.  (2-5) 
MacMan,  Kir ine .  Risky  Business.  (2-5) 

  Russell,  Betty.   Chick-Chick  Here.  (2-5) 

X     Greene,  Carla,  What  Do  They  Do?  Policemen  and 

Firemen  (2-5) 
X     Ormsby,  Virginia  H,  Twenty-one  Children  ^2-5) 
Agle,  Nan,  and  Wilson,  Exlen.  Three  Boys  and 
7~"     a  Tugboat  (2-5) 

X     Bialk,  Elsa,  Tizz  and  Company  (2-5) 

V  Smith,  Eunice  Young.  Denny's  Story  (2-5) 

IT^  Ipcar,  Dahlov.   I  Like  Animals  (2-5) 

Reichert,  Edwin,  c-nd  Bracken,  Dorothy  K, 

Bucky's  Friends.  (2-5) 
X     Brewster,  Benjamin.   First  Book  of  Firemen  (2-5) 
T[  Buchheimer ,  Naomi,  Let's  Go  to  a  Post  Office  (2-5) 
  Cochrane,  Joana.   Let's  Go  to  the  United  Nations 

Headquarters  (2-5) 
  Rosenfield,  Bernard.  Let's  Go  to  the  Supreme 

Court  (2-5) 

Rosenfield,  Bernard.  Let's  Go  to  the  F.B.I.    ( L-) 
Carmer,  Carl  L.  Too  Many  Cherries  (4-) 
Flothe,  Louise  Lee.  Triangle  X.  (4) 
Bangert,  Ethel  E.  Polly  Perry,  TV  Cook  (4-) 
Buehr,  Walter.  The  Genie  and  the  Word  (4-) 
Cooke,  David  Coxe .  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Tele- 
vision (4-) 

Lent,  Henry  Bolles.  I  Work  on  a  Newspaper  (4) 
Schloat,  G.  Warren.  Adventures  of  a  T.etter  (4) 
Graham,  Clarence  Reginald,   First  Book  of 

Public  Libraries  (4) 
Noble,  Iris.   Clarence  Par row;  Defense  Attorney  (4) 
B.   F-   Goodrich  Co.  Tommy  Looks  at  Farming.  (5) 
Colby,  Carroll  Burleigh,  Police:  The  Work,  Equipment, 

and  Training;  of  our  Finest  (5) 
Floherty,  John  Joseph,  Our  F.B.I.  ~  An  Inside 
Story  (5) 

Gibson,  Michael  Dara,   Rescue  From  the  Air  Abelard,  (5) 
Braude,  Michael.  Andy  Learns  about  Advertising  (5-7) 
Buchheimer,' Naomi.  Let's  Go  to  the  Telephone 
Company  (4-6) 

Cahn,  William  and  Rhonda.  The  Story  of  Writing,  From 
Cave  Art  to  Computer  (5-6) 
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SCHOOL  IS  PART  OF  THE  PRKPARATT.ON  FOR  WORK  (Con' t) 

Gre  ene ,   Car  la .   T  VJant  to  be  a  Telephone 

Operator.   (1-3)  ' 
Hoke,  John.  Tlie  First  Hook  of  Photography  (^-S) 
McCabe ,   Svb 11  Anderson .   How  Printing  Helps 

Us.  (3-5) 

Meshover,  Leonard.  You  Visit  a  Newspaper  — 

Television  Stat  ion  (3-5) 
Parsons ,  Tom.   Find  a  Career  in  Journalism  (6) 


BY  WORKING,  PEOPLE  IN  A  COMMUNITY  HELP  EACH  OTHER 

Barr,  Jene.   Fireman  Fred  (2-3) 

Barr,  Jene.  Mr.  Mailman  (2-3) 

Barr,  Jene.  Policeman  Paul  (2-3) 

Brewster,  Benjamin.   First  Book  of  Fireman  (2-3) 

Broi%m,  Margaret  W.  The  Little  Fireman  (2-3) 

Buchheimer,  Naomi.  Let^s  Go  to  a  Firehouse  (2-3) 

Cochrane ,  Joanna .   Let's  Go  to  a  Sanitation 

Department  (2-3) 
Colonius,  Lillian,  and  Schroeder,   G.  W.  Ac  the 

Post  Office  (2-3) 

Di 1 1 on ,   Ina  K .  Policeman. 

Greene,   Carla.   I  Want  to  be  a  Postman  (2-3) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Bus  Driver  (2-3) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Truck  Driver  (2-3) 
Barr,  Jene.   Baker  Bill  (2-) 

Barr,  Jene.  Ben's  Busy  Service  Station  (2-) 
DeAngeli,  Marguarite.  Ted  and  Nina  Go  to  the 

Grocery  Store  (2-) 
Goodspeed,  J.   A.   Let's  Go  to  a  Supermarket.  (2-) 
Dean,  Lucille  D.   At  the  Dry  Cleaners.  (2-) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Storekeeper  (2-) 
Has  t  ings ,  Evelyn  B.     The  Department  Store   (2 -) 
Greene,   Carla.     Motor  Holiday  (2-) 

Adamson,  Hans  Christian.  Keepers  of  the  Lights  (2-) 
Martin,  Patricia  Miles.  Benjie  Goes  into 

Business  (2-) 
Mil ler ,   Jane .     Dean  and  Don  at  the  Dairy  (2-) 
Stever,   Dorothy  Voorhies.     l^olesale  Produce 

Market  (2-) 
Lenski ,   Lois .     l^Jhen  I  Grow  Up.  (2-) 

Seignobosc,  Francoise.  lAJhat  Do  You  Want  to  Be?  (2-) 
Wiseman,  Bernard.     Morris  Is  a  Cowboy,  a 

Policeman,  and  a  Babysitter  (2-) 
McCall,  Edith  S.     The  Buttons  at  the  Farm 
Beim,  Jerrold .     Country  Garage. 
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BY  WORKING,  PKOPLK  IN  A  COMMITNITY  HELP  EACH  OTHER  (Cont't) 

Curren,   Polly.     This  Is  a  lown 
Schlein,  Miriam.     City  Boy,   Country  Boy. 
Schloat ,  G.   Warren,  Jr.,  Milk  for  You 
Bendick,  Jeanne  and  Robert,  Television  Works 

Like  This. 
Bate,  Norman,  \'Jho  Built  the  Bridge? 
Brooks,  Anita,  The  Picture  Book  of  Fisheries. 
Bendick,  Jeanne.     First  Book  of  Airplanes. 
Black,   Charles  L.   Big  Book  of  Real  Airplanes. 
Buhr,  Walter.     Cargoes  in  the  Sky. 

Colby,   Caroll  Burleigh.     Helicopters  to  the  Rescue. 
Cole,  Lois  iKv/ight.  Linda^s  First  Flight. 
Cooke,   David  Coxe.     Behind  the  Scenes  at  an  Airport, 
^ooke ,   David  Coxe .     How  Airplanes  are  Made. 
l^^litehouse ,  Archibald.   Real  Book  about  Airplanes. 

SOME  WORKERS  PRODUCE  GOODS,   OTHERS  PRODUCE  SERVICES 

Buchheimer ,   Naomi .  Let's  Go  to  a  Candy  Factory  (2) 

Goodspeed,   J.  M.     Let^s  Go  to  a  Dair^  (2) 

Hoke,  Helen.     Factory  Kitty.  (2-) 

Barr,  Jene.     Mike  the  Milkman  (2-) 

Greene,   Erma.     Let's  Go  to  a  Steel  Mill  (2-) 

Lazarus,  Harry.     Let's  Go  to  a  Clothing  Factory  (2-) 

Letton,  Mildred  C.  and  Meyer,  Barbara  K.  Maybe  1^ H 

be  an  Icecream  Maker.  (2-) 
McCall,  EdithTllow  We  Get  Our  Clothing.  (2-) 
Phillips,   Eleanor,  About  Oil 
Randall,  Winifred.     Milk  for  You  and  Me. 
Shannon ,  Terry.     About  Food  and  l>niere  It  Comes 

From  (2-) 

Wilson,  Marilyn  C.  Let's  Go  to  a  Rubber  Plant.  (2-) 

Beim ,  Jer rold .     Shoeshine  Boy .  (2-) 

Greene,   Carla.     Hotel  Holiday  (2-) 

Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  be  a  Mechanic  (2-) 

Kunhardt,   Dorothy.     Billy,  the  Barber.  (2-) 

Kunhardt ,  Dorothy .     Gas  Station  Gus.  (2-) 

Gelb,  Donald  L.     l^fhat  Will  I  Be  From  A  to  Z  (2-) 

Hader,  Bertha,  and  Eln.er.     Little  Town.  (2-) 

Lenski,  Lois .     We  Live  in  the  City.  (2-) 

Maddox,   Edith  E.     \^en  I  Grow  Up. 

Merriam,  Eve.     Mommies  at  Work  (2-) 

Radlauer,  Ruth  S.     Fathers  at  Work. 

Radlauer,   Ruth  S.     Women  at  Work  (2-) 

Urell,   C/itherine  and  others.     Big  City  Workers  (2-) 

Green,  Mary  Moore.     About  Apples  from  Orchard 

to  Market  (3-) 

Israel,  Marion  Louise.  Sheep  on  the  Ranch.  (3-) 
Collier,  Ethel.     I  Know  a  Farm  (3-) 

Traver,   Dorothy,   and  Miller,  Art.   Growing  Ur^ages  (3-) 
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somp:  workers  producf  goods,  others  produce  services 

Bate,  Norman,  l^/ho  Fuilt  the  Bridge?  (3-) 

Greene,   Carla,  I  Want  to  be  a  Carpenter  (3-) 

Hdmmond,   Diana.     Let's  Go  to  a  Harbor  (3-) 

McCarthy,  Agnes.  Let's  Go  to  a  Court.  (3-) 

Chace,  H.  Haile.     About  the  Captain  of  a  fhip  (3-) 

Alice,  Veva  Elwell.     The  Frozen  Foods  Plant  (2-4) 

Banks,  Marjorie  Ann.     How  Foods  Are  Preserved  (2-4) 

Banks,  Marjorie  Ann.     How  We  GeF  Our  Dairy  Foods  (2-4) 

Buchheimer ,  Naomi .     Let's  Go  to  A  Bakery  (2-3) 

Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  be  A  Baker  (1-3) 

Greene,   Carla,  I  Want  to  be  A  Restaurant  0\vmer  (1-3) 

Meshover ,  Leonard .     You  Visit  a  Dairy  —  Clothing 

Factory  (2-4) 
Brooks,  Anita.     The  Picture  Book  of  Oil  (3-6) 
Butler,   Roger.     Let's  Go  to  an  Automobile 

Factory  (4-6) 
Butler,   Roger.     Let's  Go  to  an  Oil  Refinery  (3-5) 
Cooke,  David  C.     Behind  the  Serenes  at  an  Oil  Eield  (4-6) 
Cooke,  David  C.     How  Automobiles  Are  Made  '4-6) 
Cooke,   David  C.  How  Books  Are  Made  (4-6) 
Cooke ,  David  C.     How  Money  is  Made.  (4-6) 
Cooke ,  David  C.     How  Paper  is  Made.  (4-6) 
Jacobs,   Lou,   Jr.     Oil,   U.S.A.  (3-5) 

Norling,  Josepnine.   Pogo's  Letter  —  A  Story  of  Paper 

(1-4)  ^ 
Schatx,   Letta.     No  Lights  for  Br ight svil le .  (1-3) 
Shannon,  Terry.     About  Ready-t o-Wear  Clothes  (3-6) 
Dean,  Lucille  D.     At  the  Dry  Cleaners.  (2-5) 
Dean,  Lucille  D.     At  the  Laundry.  (2-5) 
Bendick,   Jeanne.     The  First  Book  of  Automobiles.  (3-5) 
Fenton,   Caroll  Lane  and  Kitchen,  Hermini. 

Fruits  We  Eat 
Foster,  Joanna,  Pages,  Pictures  and  Print: 

A  Book  in  the  Making  (5) 
Billings ,  Henry.     Construct  ion  Aliead  (5-) 
Coombs,   Charles  Ira.     High  Timber:     The  Story  of 

American  Forestry . 
Brooks,   Anita.     The  Picture  Book  of  Tea  and  Coffee. 


WHERE  A  PERSON  LIVES  DETERMINES  THE  KINDS  OF 
OCCUPATIONS  FOUND  THERE 

Burt,  Olive.     Peter's  Sugar  Farm  (4-) 

Lenski ,  Lois .     Corn-Farm  Boy.  (4-) 

Sterling,   Dorothy.     Wall  Street  (4-) 

Brooks,  Anita.     The  Picture  Book  of  Fisheries.  (4-) 

Freuchen ,   ^eter.     Whaling  Boy.  (4-) 

Ipcar,  Dahlov.     Lobrterman .  (4-) 

Colby,   Carroll  Burleigh.     Park  Ranger.  (4-) 
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1           i  X 

mEKF.  A  PERSON  LIVES  DETERMINES  THE  KINDS  OF 
OCCUPATIONS  FOUND  THERE 

Floherty,  John  Joseph.     Our  F.B. I. : 

An  Inside  Story.  (4-) 
Lent ,  Henry .     Submariner .  (4-) 
Hyde,  Wayne.     Wliat  Does  a  Parachutist  Do?  (4-) 


\^^hite,  Anne  Terry. 
Hyde,  Wayne.  What 
Cross ,  Herbert  H. 
and  Far.  (4-) 


All  About  Archaeology  (4-) 
Does  a  Diver  Do?  (4-) 


Exploring  Regions  Near 
(4-) 


Munzer,  Martha.     Unusual  Careers 
Pierce,  Mary  Lusk.     The  Community  Where 
You  Live.  (4-) 

Farms 


(6) 


Howard ,   Robert  West .     Real  Book  About  

Rounds,   Glen.     Whitey's  First  Roundup  (6) 
Bethers,   Ray.     Perhaps  1^11  Be  a  Sailor  (4-6) 
Chace ,  Haile  H.     About  the  Captain  of  a 
Ship   (1-5) . 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  The  First  Book  of  Cowboys  (4-6) 
Brown,  Margaret  Wise. 
Gartland ,  Robert . 
Greene,  Car''. a.  I  Wan>~  to  be  a  Cowboy  (1-3) 
Greene,  Carla  I  Want  to  be  a  Farmer  (1-3) 
Harvey,  Lois  F.  About  Cotton  Growing  (2-6) 
Hyde,  Wayne.  Wliat  Does  a  Cowboy  Do?  (4-6) 
Johnson,  Irma  B.  About  Truck  Farming  (3-6) 
Land in,  Les.  About  Cowboys  Around  the  World  (3-5) 
Liffring,  Joan.     Jim  and  Alan  on  a  Cotton  Farm  (3-5) 


The  Little  Farmer  (1-3) 
Cowboys  and  Cattle.  (1-5) 


Shapp ,   Charles  and  Martha . 

Cowboys .  (1-3) 
Sootin,  Laura.  Let^s  Go  to 
Colby  ,  Carroll  B 
Colby,  Carroll  B 
Golby,  Carroll  B 
Colby,  Carroll  B 
Colby;  Carroll  B 
Colby,  Carroll  B 
Dobrin,  Norma 


Let^s  Find  Out  Aboi \l 

 a  Farm  (1-3) 

Fish  and  Wildlife.  (4-6) 


Park  Ranger  (4-6) 
Smoke  Eaters  (4-6) 


Snow  Surveyors  (4-6) 
Soil  Savers  (4-6) 

Tall  Timber  (U.S.  Forest  Service  (4-6) 
About  Fores ters  (3-6) 


Lent,  Henry  Bolles .  Men  At  Work  in  New  England  (4-6) 
Lent,  Henry  Bolles,  Men  at  Work  in  the  Great 

Lake  States  (4-6) 
Lent,  Henry  Boiler,  Men  at  Work  in  the  South  (4-6) 
Lent,  Henry  Bolles,  Men  at  Work  on  the  East  Coast  (4-6) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  be  a  Coal  Miner  (1-3) 
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X 

X 

X 

X 
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Mike  Mulligan  and  His 


Gustafson,  Anne.     Shad  of  Circle  C.   Ranch  (2-) 
Hurd,  Edith  Tliacher.     Mr.   Charlie's  Farm  (2-) 
Martini,  Teri.     True  Book  of  Cowboys. 
Tefft,  Bess  Hagamanx.     Ken  of  Centennial  Farm  (2-) 
Burton ,  Virginia  Lee . 

Steam  Shovel  (2-) 
Greene,   Carla,     I  Want  to  be  a  Road  Builder  (2-) 
Schlein,  Miriam.     A  Fisherman 's  Day.  (2-) 
Brown,  William  L.   and  Rosalie  M.     Whistle  Punk  (2-) 
Elting,  Kary,   and  Weaver,   Robert.     Soldiers , 

Sailors,   Fliers,  and  Marines. 
Lenski ,  Lois .     Little  Fire  Engine  (2-) 
Meeks,  Esther  K.     Fireman  Casey  and  Fireboat  (2-) 
Greene,  Carla.     I  Want  to  be  a  Coal  Mine'.  (2-) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  be  an  Animal  Doctor  (2-) 
Bolton,   S.   D.     Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became 

Famous .  (4-) 

CAREERS  ARE  wROUPED  BY  JOB  FAMILIES 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Firstliook  of  Nurses.  (1-) 


I  Want 

to  Be 

a  Dentist  (1-) 

I  Want: 

to  Be 

a  Doctor  (1-) 

I  Want 

to  be 

a  Nurse  (1-) 

Let ' 

Go  to 

a  Hospital  (1-) 

About 

Jack's 

Dental  Checkup 

About 

Jill's 

Checkup  (1-) 

Elting ,  Mary. 
Greene ,   Carla . 
C;reene ,   Carla  . 
(;reene  ,   Carla . 
Hammond,  Diana. 
Jubelier ,  Ruth . 
Jubelier ,  Ruth. 
Kunhardt,  Dorothy.     Dr.   Dick  (1-) 
Fyne,  Mable.     The  Hospital  (1-) 
Sever,  J     ephi       Abb(^M       Johnny  Goes  to  the 

Hospi    ±  (1~  " 
Thom7»son  ,  Frane .  ^     .     About  Miss  Sue  , 

The  Nurse  (1-) 
Thompson,  Frances  B.     About  Doctor  John,  (1-) 
Witty,  Paul.     The  Doctor. 
Foreman,  Jean. 
Collier,  Ethel 
Liffring,  Joan 


 (1-; 

Bantie  and  Her  Chicks  (2-) 


I  Know  a  Farm  (2-) 

Dee  and  Curtis  on  a  Dairy  Farm  (2-) 
MacMann,  Elaine.     Risky  Business.  (2-) 
Payton,  Evelyn.     About  Farm  Helpers  (2-) 
Tefft,  Bess  Hagaman.     Ken  of  Centennial  Farm  (2-) 
Brown,  William  L.   and  Rosalie  M.     The  Forest 

Fireman  (2-) 
Dobrin,  Norma.     About  Foresters  (2-) 
Russell,   Solving  About  Saving  Wild  Life  for 

Tomorrow  (2-) 
Barr,  Jene .     Dan  the  Weatherman  (2-) 
Chester,  Michael,     Let's  Go  to  a  Rocket  Base  (2-) 
Greene,   Carla,     I  Want  to  Be  a  Space  Pilot  (2-) 
Woxfe,  Louis.     Let's  Go  to  a  Weather  Station  (2-) 
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Butler,  Roger.     Let's  Go  to  an  Oil  Ref inei^ ,  (2-) 
Nighbert,  Esther.     The  True  Book  of  Cloth  (2-) 
Barr ,  Jene .     Mike  The  Milkman.  (2-) 
DeAngeli ,  Marguerite .     Ted  and  Nina  Go  to  the 

Grocery  Store  (2-) 
Elkin ,  Benjamin .     The  True  Book  of  Money.    ( 3-) 
Rees,  Elinor.     At  the  Rank  (3-) 
Soctin  ,  Laura .     Let ' s  Go  to  a  Bank  ( 3-) 
Rosenfield,  Bernard.     Let's  Go  to  the  U.S.  Mint  (3-) 
Greene,   Carla.     I  Want  to  Be  a  Restaurant  0\>mer  (3-) 
Miller,  Jane.     To  Market  We  Go.  (3-) 
Carter,  Katherine.     The  True  Book  of  Houses  (3~) 
Merrill,  Jean  Fairbanks.   Blue's  Broken  Heart  (3-) 
Brewster ,  Benj amin .     First  Book  of  Baseball  (4-) 
Calder,  Peter  Ritchie.     The  Wonderful  World  of 

Medic  ine .  (4-) 
Daniel,  Anita.     Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer  (4-) 
Deming,   Dorothy.     Sky  Nurse  (4-) 

Deming,  Dorothy.     Hilda  Baker,   School  Nurse.  (4-) 
(;elman,  Steve.     Baseball  Bonus  Kid  (4-) 
Hume,  Ruth  Fox .     Florence  Nightingale.  (4-) 
Rose,  Mary  Catherine .     Clara  Barton;     Soldier  of 
Mercy 

Truax,   Rhoda.     True  Adventures  of  Doctors  (4-) 
Deming ,  Dorothy.     Hilda  Baker,  School  Nurse  (6) 
Graham,  Alberta  Powell.     Clara  Barton,  Red  Cross 
Pioneer. 

Adamson ,  Caret h .     Mr.   Budge  Builds  a  House  (4-7) 
Benenson,  Lawrence  A.     How  a  House  is  Built.  (5-6) 
Bergere ,  Thea  and  Richard .     From  Stones  to 

Skysc rapers  (4-6) 
Chester,  Michael.     Let's  Go  to  Build  a 

Suspension  Bridge.  (4-6) 
Colby,   Jean  Poindexter.     Tear  Down  to  Build  Up  (4-6) 
Goodspeed,  J.  M.     Let's  Go  Watch  a  Building 

Go  Up  (1-3) 

Greene,  Carla.  I  Want  to  be  a  Road  Builder  (1-3) 
Antonacci,  Robert  J.   and  Jene  Barn.     Baseball  for 

Young  Champions  (4-6) 
Schuon ,  Kar 1 .     The  First  Book  of  Acting  (4-6) 
Greene ,  Carla .     I  Want  to  be  a  Fisherman  ( 1-3) 
Allee,  Veva    Elwell.     The  Frozen  Foods  Plant  (2-4) 
Banks,  Marjorie  Ann.     How  Foods  Are  I'reserved  (2-4) 
Colby,   Carroll  B.     Fish  and  Wildlife.  (4-6) 
Colby,   Carroll  B.  Park  Ranger  (4-6) 
Newman,   Shirlee,  and  Sherman  D.     About  the  People 

Who  Run  Your  City. 
Polking,  Kirk.     Let's  Go  to  See  Congress  at 

Work  (3-5) 

Wolfe,   Louis.     Let's  Go  to  a  City  Hall.  (2-4) 
Greene ,   Carla.     Soldiers  and  Sailors  —  Whau  Do 
They  Do?  (1-3) 
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X 

Hyde,  Wayne.     What  Does  a  Parachutist  Do.  (4-6) 

X 

Weller,  George.     The  Story  of  the  Paratroops.  (5- 

-6) 

XXX 

X 

Wells,  Robert .     What  Does  an  Astronaut  Do?  (4-6) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Merger,  KnMte  and  others.     A  Visit  to  the  Doctor. 

(1 

X 

X 

X 

Buchheimer,  Naomi.     Let's  Go  to  a  Dentist  (1-) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chase,  Francine.     A  Visit  to  the  Hospital  (1-) 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  VOICE  PROGRAM 


TOPIC 

Physical  Therapy 
Police  Work 
Attorneys 

Construction  (Electrical) 

Vocational  Nursing 

Salesmanship 

Art 

Music 


NO.  OF 

LECTURES 


NO.  OF 

STUDENTS 


16  1,085 

54  2,111 

2  70 

12  200 

6  848 

21  125 

'45  983 

37  840 


GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  VOICE  PROGRAM 


SCHOOL 

SARA  KING  ELEMENTARY 
J.  T.   BRACKENRIDGE  ELEM. 
GRANT  ELEMENTARY 
BREWER  ELEMENTARY 
JOHNSON  ELEMENTARY 
OGDEN  ELEMENTARY 
STORM  ELEMENTARY 
CROCKETT  ELEMENTARY 
TAFOLLA  JUNIOR  HIGH 
IRVING  JUNIOR  HIGH 
RHODES  JUNIOR  HIGH 
COOPER  JUNIOR  HIGH 


ACTIVITIES 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPE/VKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 

SPEAKERS 


TOTAL  NUMBER 
OF  STUDENTS 

575 

530 

335 

250 

463 

293 

566 

513 

689 

379 

1,102 

239 


STORM  ELEMENTARY 
J.  T.  BRACKENRIDGE  ELEM, 
GRANT  ELEMENTARY 
JOHNSON  ELEMENTARY 
KING  ELEMENTARY 


FIELD  TRIPS 
FIELD  TRIPS 
FIELD  TRIPS 
FIELD  TRIPS 
FIELD  TRIPS 


30 
30 
37 
5 
5 
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FIELD  TRIPS 


PLACE  NUMBER  OF  TRIPS  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

KCOR  Television  Station  &  Radio  Station  1  5 

H.  B.  Zachery  Construction  Company  1  25 

WOAI-TV  Station  1  30 

Area  I  Administrative  Offices  1  12 

Law  Offices  -  Alma  Lopez,  Attorney  1  5 

San  Antonio  Junior  College  1  5 

Light  Publishing  Company  1  25 

Visit  to  Municipal  Court  1  1 
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HIGDON  (Typing) 

SANCHEZ  (Engine  Tune-up) 

RODRIGUEZ  (Drafting) 

RAMIREZ  (Wards  Clerks) 

NEWTON  (Nurses'  Aide) 

MAYS  (Drafting) 

LOPEZ  (Welding)  i 

FALCON   (Furn,  Rpr,) 

E-Enrollment 
A-Attendance 
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HIGDON  (Typing) 

SANCHEZ  (Engine  Tune-up) 

RODRIGUEZ  (Drafting) 

RAMIREZ  (Wards  Clerks) 
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SUPPLIES  AND  SMALL  TOOLS 


ENGINE  TUNE-UP  COURSE; 


Quantity 


2A 
^  1 


cans 
set 
2  set 
12  cans 
6 
4 
4 
4 
2 


ea 

sets 

ea 

ea 

sets 


Item 

Soap  -  Hand  Cream 
Ignition  Wires 
Spark  Plugs 
Carburator  Cleaner 
Condensers 
Points  G.M. 
Rotors  G.M. 
Rotors  -  Ford 
Points  -  Ford 


Unit  Cost 

$  1.50 
7.32 
4.56 
1.40 
.54 
1.60 
.78 
.50 
1.20 


Total  Cost 

$  36.00 
7.32 
9. 12 
16.80 
3.24 
6.40 
3.12 
1.00 
2.40 


Grand  Total 

$  36.00 
7.32 
9.12 
16.80 
3.24 
6.40 
3.12 
1.00 
2.40 


Total 


85.40 


DRAFTING  #1 


10  ea  Minimum  Property 

Stds  (FHA  Pub//300)  ^.50  25.00  23.00 

1  ea                 //3434  Pencil  Lead  Pointer  2.95  2.95  2.95 

1  ea                 #FL-8  French  Curve  Set  4.00  4.00  4.00 

15  ea  #3296  Flexible  Stainless 

Shields  .20  3.00  3.00 

15  ea                 #959  Oval  Spring  Blades  2.40  36.00  36.00 

1  doz               A-1  3/8  X  1/16  Needle  Points  2.10  2.10  2.10 

1  doz       .        B-1  3/8  X  1/16  Needle  Points  1.90  1.90  1.90 

1  doz               C-1  1/64  X  3/64  Needle  Points  1.90  1.90  1.90 

1  doz               B5  Eye  Bolts  &  Screws  2.10  2.10  2.10 

1  doz  B6  Eye  Nut  &  Screws  2.10  2.10  2.10 
1  ea                 36"  Parallel  Ruling  Straight 

Edge  24.72  24.72  24.72 

1  gross           H  Grade  Metric  Dr.  Pencils  9.72  9.72  9.72 

1  g  OSS           4H  Metric  Dr.  Pencils  9.72  9.72  9.72 

1  gross            #300  Pink  Pear  Erasures  9.72  9.72   9.72 

Total  $  134.93 
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SUPPLIES  AND  SKALI  TOOLS 


FURNITURE  REPAI R ; 


Quantity?; 

It  6m 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Grant  Total 

2 

D  OX 

No.  5010  5/16  Du6 

Fast  Stapl6s 

2.75 

5.50 

5.  SO 

9 

L. 

box 

No.   5012  3/8  Du6 

Fast  Stapl6s 

2.75 

5.50 

5.50 

2 

D  OX 

No.   508  1/4  Du6 

Fast  Stapl6s 

2.50 

5.00 

5.00 

2 

//5016  1/2  Du6 

Fasr.  Stapl6s 

2.95 

5.90 

5.90 

2 

D  OX 

//308  1/4  Du6  Fast  Stapl6s 

2.40 

4.80 

4.80 

9 

b  ox 

)/3010  5/16  Du6  Fast 

Stapl6s 

2.75 

5.50 

-5.50 

2 

D  ox 

//3012  3/8  Du6  Fast  Stapl6s 

2.75 

5.50 

5.50 

9 

box 

//2  1/2  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.99' 

1.98 

1.98 

2 

box 

//3  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.89 

1.78 

1.78 

9 

L. 

b  ox 

//4  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.87 

1.74 

1.  74 

9 

£- 

b  ox 

//8  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.82 

1.64 

1.64 

9 

L. 

box 

#10  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.78 

1.56 

1.56 

9 

£- 

box 

//12  oz  Uph.  Tacks 

.78 

1.56 

1.56 

A 

vJ 

63 

S  Curv6d  Magnetic  Hamm6r 

3.50 

21.00 

21.00 

A 

vJ 

Cd 

Ripping  Tool 

1.85 

11.10 

11.10 

/. 
H 

Cct 

Siz6  //3  Hickory  Mall6t 

2.93 

11.80 

il.80 

9 

(3 

Cd 

Size  //I  Rawhid6  Mall6t 

3.05 

6,10 

6.10 

J 

63 

Knif6,  Carp6t  or  Oilcloth 

1.10 

3.30 

3.30 

9 

L. 

Cd 

Tufting  N66dl6 

5.65 

11.  30 

11.30 

9 

L. 

Aluminum  Straight  Edg6 

5.95 

11,90 

11.90 

1 
J. 

box 

3  1/2"  Upholst6ry  Fitting 

Pins  3,00 

3,00 

3.00 

/. 

Cd 

12'  Lafkin  St66l  Tap6 

2.95 

11.80 

11,80 

1 

J. 

Vl  (3  (3  f- 

4  X  66  X  105  Poly  Foam 

19.25 

19.25 

19.25 

1 
J. 

L  O  J.  J. 

1/2"  Poly  Foam 

15.00 

15.00 

15  .  00 

/. 

H 

b  ox 

Chalk 

1.45 

5.80 

5.80 

9 

box 

Assort6d  Nylon  Thr6ad 

9.00 

18.00 

18.00 

2 

box 

Whit6  Nylon  Bobbino  A 

5.50 

11.00 

11.00 

2 

box 

Black  Nylon  Bobbins  A 

5,50 

11.00 

11.00 

2 

box 

Taup6  Nylon  Bobbins  A 

5.50 

11.00 

11.00 

1 

box 

Whit6  Nylon  Bobbins  G 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

1 

box 

Taup6  Nylon  Bobbins  G 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

1 

box 

Black  Nylon  Bobbins  G 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

1 

bolt 

Muslin 

.30 

18.00 

18.00 

40 

yds . 

Sp6cklad  D6nim 

.25 

10.00 

10.00 

25 

yds. 

Burlap 

.25 

6.25 

6.25 

1 

r66l 

5/32  Fib6r  Fl6x 

4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

1 

roll 

Spring  Twin6 

5.85 

5.85 

5.85 

1 

roll 

BFM  W6bbing 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

2 

box 

//308  Stapl6s  1/4" 

2.50 

5.00 

5.00 

1 

box 

#3010  Stapl6s  5/16" 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

1 

box 

#3012  Stapl6s  3/8" 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

Total  $  309.11 
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SUPPLIES  AND  SMALL  TOOLS 


DRAFTING  #2: 


Quantity  Item 

1  ea  Master  Punch 

1  doz  K  Leadb,  grades 
1,  2  &  5 

10  ea  Federal  Aids  Sheets 

1  roll  Drawing  Linen 

5  ea  Scribecoat  Sheets 

3  ea  Bottles  -  Stabilene 

1  roll  Albanene  Film 

5  ea  Sheets  601  White  Board 

2  F.a  Woodgrain  Board 
12  ea  Drop  Bow  Compass 

12  ea  Semicircular  Protractors 

1  ea  Stainless  Steel  T  Square 

1  ea  Chalk  Board  Compass 

1  ea  ]  Chalk  Board  Protractor 

12  ea  Dry  Cleaning  Pads 

12  ea  Adjustable  Post  Scriber 

3  ea  lOOCL  Template 
3  ea  120CL  Template 
3  ea  140CL  Template 
3  ea  75CL  Template 

12  ea  0  Pens 

12  ea  1  Pens 

12  ea  2  Pens 

3  ea  3  Pens 

3  ea  4  Pens 

3  ea  5  Pens 

3  ea  6  Pens 

1  gross  Dixon  Metric  Pens 


Total 


Unit  Cost         Total  Cost        Grand  Total 

$        6.05          $  6.05        $  6,0:> 

6.00  6.00  6.00 

.20  2.00  2.00 

41.32  41.32  41.32 

2.00  10.00  10.00 

1.20  3.60  3.60 
8.00  8.00  8.00 

.74  3.70  3.70 

.93  1.86  1.86 

6.26  75.12  75.12 

.94  11.28  11.28 

20.93  20.93  20.93 

1,83  1.83  1.83 

2.21  2.21  2,21 
.59  7.08  7,08 

5.93  71*16  71.16 

5.81  17.43  17.43 

5.81  17.43  17.43 

5.81  17.43  17.43 

6.41  19.23  19.23 

.71  8.52  8,52 

.64  7.68  7.68 

.41  4.92  4.92 

.41  1.23  1.23 

.41  1.23  1.23 

.41  1.23  1.23 

.41  1.23  1.23 

12.12  12.12  12.12 


$  381.82 


INTRODUCTION  TO  WELDING: 


tanks 
tanks 


10  ea 
10  ea 
12  ea 


ea 
ea 
ea 


6 
6 
6 

20  ea 
20  ea 
12  ea 


Acetylene 
Oxygen 

Book:  Arc  Welding 
Books  Ox/-Acety 
Books:  Moaem  Welding 

Less  Discount 
Tillman  Capa  Sleeves 
Filter  Lens 
Plastic  Lens 
Carbon  Arc  Sticks  1/16 
Carbon  Arc  Sticks  3/8 
Strikers 


1.00 
1.00 
6.96 


17, 
1. 


50 
15 
17 
3C 
3'- 
7u 


23.57 
10.00 
10.00 
83.52 
-18.38 
105.00 
6.90 
1.02 
6.00 
6.80 
8.40 


23.57 
10.00 
10.00 

65.14 
105.00 
6,90 
1.02 
6.00 
6.80 
8.40 
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Total 
99 
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242.83 


SUPPLIES  AND  SMA^.L  TOOLS 


NURSE'S  AIDS: 


Quantity 

Item 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Crand 

Total 

2  ea 

Nurse's  Uniforms 

$        7 .00 

$  14, 

.00 

$ 

14.00 

1  ea 

White  Levis 

6.98 

6 

.  98 

6.98 

1  ea 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

2 .  39 

2 

.39 

2  .  39 

1  ea 

Wash  Basin 

1.94 

1 

.94 

1.94 

12  ea 

Thermometer  ^ ^ectal) 

.60 

7 

.20 

7.20 

12  ea 

The rmomet er  vu  ra 1) 

•  60 

7 

.20 

7.20 

2  pkg 

Gauze  Plates  2x2 

1.30 

2 

.60 

Z.60 

1  ea 

Bed  Pan  (nylon) 

5.91 

5 

.91 

5.91 

1  ea 

Urinal  (male) 

?.20 

2 

.20 

2.20 

1  ea 

Emesis  Basin 

.85 

.85 

.85 

2  ea 

Pillows 

1.75 

3 

.50 

3.50 

6  ea 

Bath  Towels 

.95 

5 

.70 

5.70 

6  ea 

Face  Towels 

.59 

3 

.54 

3.54 

6  ea 

Wash  Cloths 

.29 

1 

.74 

1.74 

2  ea 

Sheet  Blankets 

3.49 

6 

.98 

6.98 

20  ea 

Moiuals  -  Nurse's  Aide 

2.60 

'f9 

.40 

49.40 

Total 


122. 13 


WARDS  CLERK; 

1  ea 
8  ea 
1  ea 

5  ea 

10  ea 


Name  Tag 

Manuals  -  Ward  Clerk 
Instructor's  Guide  - 

Wards  Clerk 
Dictionary  -  The  New 

American  Medical 
Dictionary  -  The  New 

American  Medical 

Total 


2.20 
4.50 

4.28 

1.25 

.85 


2.20 
36.00 

4.28 

6.25 

8.55 


2.20 
36.00 

4.28 

6.25 

8.55 

57.28 


ERIC 


Total 


$  1.333.50 
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OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

ITEMS  UNDER  $50.00: 


Quantity 

Item 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

2  G.3. 

DldClvcL      \ilJ.Lctl.l  U.ct     \^cllUc  I  d  J 

y                 J  .  JO 

2  ea 

Coiled  Cord  (Shutter  Flash) 

3.  71 

7.42 

2  ea 

Accessory  Lens  Kit 

5.96 

11.92 

2  ea 

Case  (Miranda  Camera) 

13.13 

26.26 

1  ea 

Kodak  Carousel  Loader 

9.71 

9.71 

1  ea 

Kodak   n;^"rniiSpl  Rvnrhrnni7Pr 

31.  60 

31.60 

1  ea 

Slides  Tray 

2.21 

2.21 

1  ea 

Knox  Screen 

49.46 

49.46 

1  ea 

Reader  Printer  Lens 

35.00 

35.00 

3  ea 

Typewriter  Elements 

16.00 

48.00 

1  ea 

Luxor  Vu  File 

42.90 

42.90 

1  set 

Metal  Booking  Tabs  //51^ 

3.50 

3.50 

1  set 

Metal  Booking  Tabs  #517 

3.  50 

3.50 

2  sets 

Filmstrip  Cards 

5.80 

11  .60 

Total 

$  28S.84 

TOTAL 

$  4,b05.43 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  (Short  Term  Courses) 


EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOLS  REPORT 
Items  under  $  50.00 


Engine  Tune-up  Course 
Quantity 
lea. 

Furniture  Repair  Course 

2ea 
2ea 
2ea 
6ea 
2ea 


Item 


Timing  Light 


Staple  Gun  Model  //CT830 
Staple  Gun  Model//  CT855 
Staple  Gun  Model  #CT851 
Bent  Trimmer  Shears 
Pinking  Shears 

Less  discount  of 


Introduction  to  Welding 

6ea 

2ea 
2ea 


Items  over  $  50.00 

Engine  Tune-up  Course 

lea 
lea 


Arc-welding  Helmets 
Acety  Regulators 
Oxy  Regulators 


Dwell  Tach  Meter 
Ignition  Tester 


Introduction  to  Welding  Course 


2  sets 


Victor  Oxy-Acety  Welding 
Outfits 


Unit  cost 
$  35.05 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
7.50 
7.15 


10.89 
27.00 
36.00 


68.25 
57.95 


143.90 
Total 


Total  cost 
$  35.05 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
45.00 
14.30 
-7,93 


Total      $  128.37 


65.34 
54.00 
72.00 


Total  $191.34 


68.35 
57.95 


Total      $  126.3^ 


2.  24 


COURSE 

Engine  tune-up  Course 
Furniture  Repair  Course 
Introduction  to  Welding 
Drafting  Course  #1 
Drafting  Course  #2 
Nurses  Aid  Course 
Wards  Clerks 
Typing  Class 


TOTAL    COST  OF  EQUIPMENT 

$  161.35 
128.37 
421.58 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


$  35,05 


$  128.37 


$  191.34 


$  126.30 


$  230.24 
$  711.30 


Grand  Total 


$  711.30 
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AREA  I 


GRANT 


OGDEN  ,  


r 


J 


I 


Guadalupe 


IRVING 


1 


CROCKETT 


.LANIER 


.TAFOLLA 


.RHODES 


BREWER 


I 

I 

I 


J.T 

BRACKENRIDGE 


.COOPER 


JOHNSai 


KING 


STORM 


HE 
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ABSTRACT   -  THIS   DOCUMENT   CONTAINS  AN 
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CURRICULUM  AT  NORTHERN   OKLAHOMA  COLLEGE, 
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CORE  HEALTH  OCCUPATION  CURRICULUM.  THE 
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EVALUATION  OF  CORE  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  CURRICULUM 
Northern  Oklahoma  College 
Tonkawa,  Oklahoma 


July  1,  1972 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  p  oject  has  been  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  in- 
creasing the  student-teacher  ratio  in  a  core  health  occupation  curriculum. 
The  specific  problems  in  occupational  education  with  which  this  program  is 
concerned  are:     first  nursing  programs  are  traditionally  high-cost  programs 
and  second,  many  associate  degree  rursing  programs  have  prepared  graduates 
with  low  skill  proficiency. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  increase  the  student-teacher  ratio  without  loss  of 
student  achievement* 

2.  To  increase  the  maximum  number,  of  freshman  admissions 
in  the  nursing  program. 

3.  To  increase  the  total  number  of  health  occupation  workers 
in  Oklahoma. 

It  was  stated  originally  in  this  project  that  a  simple  average  of 
student-teacher  ratio  was  1  to  25.     This  is,  however,  a  ratio  of  total 
nursing  students  (individuals)  to  total  faculty.    A  policy  statement  entitled 
"A  System  for  Calculation  of  Staff  Requirements  in  Associate  Degree  Nursing 
Programs"  has  been  developed  by  the  president  and  the  director  of  nursing  of 
Northern  Oklahoma  College.     In  that  policy  various  ratios  are  recommended  for 
different  learning  environments.     To  quote  from  that  policy  will  best  demon- 
strate philosophy. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  there  are  varying  numbers  of  students 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  each  of  these  instructional  situa- 
tions, and  that  there  may  be:     (1)  maximum  group  sizes  for  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  quality  control;   (2)  minimal  group  sizes  for 
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maintenance  of  efficiency;  and  (3)  optimal  group  sizes  In  con- 
sideration of  both  quality  and  efficiency.    These  are  suggested 
to  be  as  follows: 


Instructional  Activity 


Minimum 
Group  Size 


Optimal 
Group  Size 


Maximum 
Group  Size 


Theory  Class 
Laboratory  Practiciim 
Individualized  skills  center 


18 
6 


25-30 
8-10 


50. 
12 


guided  learning  &  practice 


1 


5-6 


10 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES 

This  project  has  provided  for  an  audio-visual  learning  center*  The 
learning  center  contains  a  simulated  hospital  room  and  a  simulated  doctor's 
examining  room.     In  addition  there  is  a  group  viewing  area  used  by  students 
on  an  appointment  basis.     There  are  approximuitely  200  single  concept  audio- 
visual or  visual  programs  related  to  the  psychomotor  skills  of  basic  patient 
care.    The  nursing  and  medical  assistant  students  were  able  to         an  A-V 
demonstration  as  many  times  as  was  necessary  for  understandi..g:  and  then 
practice  the  skill  in  the  same  room  until  mastery  of  that  skill  was  achieved. 
It  is  our  belief  that  these  repetitive  skills  are  best  taught  and  learned  in 
this  manner.    This  has  freed  the  clinical  instructor  from  supervising  the 
practice  of  basic  skills  in  the  clinical  lab  and  permits  both  student  and 
instructor  to  work  on  higher  level  learning  activities  when  in  the  clinical 
lab. 

Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  on  pages  3  and  4  indicate  the  student  use  of 
the  learning  center  by  months  and  days  of  the  week  and  also  by  clock-hour 
api^ointment  and  months. 
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TABLE  I 


(Indicates  the  total  number  of  learner  hours  in  the  audio-visual  skills 
center  by  the  month  and  by  the  day  for  first  semester  1971-72) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Total 

Sept. 

185 

233 

232 

392 

173 

1215 

Oct. 

213 

143 

151 

248 

163 

918 

Nov. 

182 

180 

173 

75 

40 

650 

Dec. 

58 

77 

71 

49 

54 

309 

Total 

638 

633 

627 
TABLE  II 

764 

430 

3092 

(indicates  the  total 
by  the  month  and  by 

nuinber  of 
the  day  for 

learner  hours  in  the  audio- 
second  semester  1971-72.) 

-visual  skills 

1  centf 

Monday  1 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Total 

Jan. 

32 

113 

55 

110 

46 

356 

Feb. 

50 

116 

39 

68 

01 

J  J'* 

Mar. 

^3 

45 

58 

47 

29 

222 

April 

63 

21 

34 

20 

jy 

i// 

May 

34 

.  36 

10 

23 

16 

119 

Total 

222 

331 

196 

268 

191 

1208 

Total 

of  Both  Semesters 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Total 

860 

964 

823 

1032 

621 

4300  ■ 
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TABLE  III 

(Nuinber  of  learner  hours  in  A-V  skills  center  by  clock-hour  appointment  and 
by  the  month  for  first  semester  1971-72.) 
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September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

8:00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9:00 

140 

103 

105 

38 

386 

10:00 

158 

93 

103 

42 

396 

11:00 

178 

111 

105 

51 

445 

12:00 

36 

58 

30 

6 

130 

1:00 

111 

70 

38 

25 

244 

2:00 

169 

122 

104 

50 

445 

3:00 

190 

121 

89 

43 

443 

4:00 

172 

98 

85 

42 

397 

5:00 

30 

777 

11 

5 

123 

6:00 

18 

46 

TABLE 

0 

IV 

0 
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iniber  of  learner  hours  in  A-V  skills    center  by 
I  by  the  month  for  second  semester  1971-72.) 

clock-hour 

appointment 

j£inuary     February  March 

April  May 

Total 

Total  of 
Both  Semesters 

8:00 

51  30 

31 

40  20 

172 

172 

9:00 

47  45 

36 

36  21 

185 

571 

10:00 

48  20 

11 

.  14  16 

109 

505 

11:00 

46  32 

25 

17  19 

139 

584 

12:00 

2  21 

14 

6  0 

43 

173 

1:00 

45  38 

35 

16  14 

148 

392 

2:00 

52  31 

27 

20  14 

144 

589 

3:00 

56  27 

27 

13  12 

135 

578 

4:00 

9  27 

15 

15  3 

69 

466 

5:00 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

123 

6:00 

i32 

64 
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A  teacher *s  aide  was  employed  to  be  present  in  the  learning  center 
seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.    This  person  was  a  technical  nurse 
graduate  (R.N.)«    She  had  work  experience  both  in  the  hospital  and  doctor's 
office.     This  R.N.  set  up  and  maintained  an  appointment  book  and  a  student 
record  keeping  system  for  the  learning  center.     She  also  developed  and  pre- 
pared student  learning  packages  for  the  psychomotor  skills  required  in  the 
first  year  of  the  nursing  program. 

A  consultant  was  employed  to  assist  the  faculty  in  development  of 
materials  which  better  adapt  to  the  evaluation  instrument  used  in  evaluat- 
ing learner  performance  on  clinical  practice  and  psychomotor  skill  develop- 
ment.   The  consultant,  Grace  Fivars,  a  representative  of  a  national  research 
organization  American  Institutes  for  Research  was  employed  to  work  two  days 
with  health  occupations  faculty  in  a  workshop  setting. 

Faculty  travel  and  continuing  education  was  one  of  the  most  vital 
aspects  of  this  project.  It  especially  aided  our  faculty  to  develop  a 
group  and  program  image  which  reflected  the  progressive  aspects  of  our 
program  philosophy  and  administration,  A  list  of  these  experiences  is 
as  follows; 

March  1972  -    National  League  for  Nursing  Council  of 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Programs  Annual 
Workshop,  Dallas,  Texas 

Attended  by:    T.  Hamed,  Q.  Turner 

March  1972  -    El  Centro  Community  College,  Dallas,  Texas 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program  facilities 

Attended  by    T.  Hamed,  Q.  Turner 

March  1972  -    Visit  to  Arizona  State  University,  College 

of  Nursing,  Tempe,  Arizona.    Meeting  with 
faculty  director  of  curriculum  development. 

Attended  by;    T.  Hamed 
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March  1972         -    Visit  to  facilities  and  gathering  of  materials 

from  the  following  A.D.N.  Programs: 
Amarillo  College »  Amarillo,  Texas 
Phoenix  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Northern  Arizona  Univ.,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Attended  by:    T.  Hamed 

April  1972         -    Visit  to  The  University  of  Tulsa,  School  of 

Nursing,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma*    Meeting  with  the 
director  of  nursing,  tour  of  model  facilities, 
and  discussion  of  modem  progressive  curriculum 
design. 

Attended  by:    T.  Hamed,  M.  Lawler,  Q.  Turner, 
J.  Wilson 

May  1972  -    Workshop  for  new  faculty  in  Associate  Degree 

Nursing  Programs,  Manatee  Junior  College, 
Bradenton,  Florida 

Attended  by:    B.  Fehrenbach,  J.  Wilson 

June  1972  -    A.A. J.C.-N.L.Ni    Workshop  for  new  faculty  in 

health  occupations  programs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Attended  by:    D.  Hufford,  Q.  Tumer,  J.  Wilson 


FINDINGS 

We  find  that  the  beginning  student  in  nursing  or  medical  assisting 
comes  to  the  learning  environment  with  a  preconceived  idea  of  what 
nursing  and  medical  assisting  is.    This  pre^conceived  idea  is  frequently 
and  predominately  skill  oriented.    The  skill  function  of  client  care 
certainly  Is  Important,  however  we  recognize  that  It  alone  Is  only  a 
portion  of  the  practice,  . 

In  order  to  meet  the  learners*  needs  at  a  time  of  readiness  we  en- 
courage Independent  auto-tutorial  learning  of  basic  psychomotor  skills 
of  client  care  from  the  first  week  of  each  program  (practlcum).    In  the 
nursing  program  specifically  the  curricular  plan  calls  for  6  hours  per 
week  of  laboratory  practice.    In  management  of  time  our  program  has  5  hours 
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per  week  in  supervised  laboratory  practice.    As  an  incentive  we  give  1  hour 
per  week  to  the  learner  to  be  used  in  auto-tutorial  learning  in  the  A-V 
Skills  Center.     It  can  be  noted  in  analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  I  that 
readiness  is  apparent.    At  the  end  of  the  first  month  there  were  over 
1200  learner  hours  logged  by  50  nursing  students.    This  is  an  average  of 
24  hours  per  month  per  student,  in  the  first  month.    The  program  only  re- 
quires 1  hour  per  week  or  4  hours  per  month  for  each  student.    Thus  in 
the  first  month  we  find  students  of  their  own  volition  spending  6  times 
as  much  time  as  required  in  the  learning  center.    This  certainly  bears 
out  the  readiness  factor  for  the  practicum  class  does  not  require  demonstra- 
tion  of  psychomotor  skills  until  about  the  seventh  week  of  practicum. 

At  the  time  that  learners  are  concentrating  on  the  development  of 
psychomotor  skills,  the  faculty  are  stressing  in  theory  classes  ^concepts' 
relevant  to  client  care  skills.    The  concepts,  to  list  a  few,  are  communi- 
cation, observation,  assessment,  problem-solving  and  decision  making.  We 
further  believe  that  the  learning  of  concepts  is  of  prime  importance  in 
career  development.    It  is  thiough  the  study  of  concepts  in  ccajunction  with 
principles  (as  versus  facts  alone)  that  the  learner  prepares  for  a  flexible, 
dynamic  and  progressive  career.    Facts  alone  are  often  outdated  in  a  short 
period  of  time  (5  to  6  years). 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  in  the  month  of  April  (the 
last  full  month)  there  were  177  learner  hours  logged  in  the  skills  center. 
There  were  approximately  35  learners  in  the  practicum  class  at  this  time 
which  would  give  us  an  average  of  5  hours  per  month  per  student.  This 
figure  is  significant  we  feel  in  that  the  learner  is  still  spending  more 
than  the  required  time  per  month  in  learning  the  basic  psychomotor  skills  of 
client  care. 
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The  special  characteristics  of  Northern  Oklahoma  College's  program 
which  has  enhanced  its  success  are:     (1)  telling  the  learner  in  behav- 
ioral terms  whau  is  expected  in  basic  psychomotor  skill  development  for 
client  care,  and  (2)  requiring  the  individual  development  of  skill 
mastery  in  the  learning  enter* 

By  requiring  independent  and  continued  learning  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  students  during  their  basic  educational  program,  it  is  felt 
that  these  two  characteristics  will  be  more  evident  in  the  graduate  and 
also  produce  a  graduate  with  greater  skill  competencies. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  feasible 
to  increase  the  student-teacher  ratio  without  loss  of  student  achievement. 
The  acadeiric  failure,  in  nursing  practice  cliiss,  in  the  first  semester  of 
this  project  was  10%,     The  academic  failure,  in  nursing  practice  class,  in 
the  second  semester  of  this  project  was  6%.     Thus  our  over-all  academic 
failure  in  nursing  practice  classes  for  the  first  year  of  this  project 
was  8%,     The  cumulative  academic  failure  for  both  nursing  theory  and  nursing 
practice  classes  for  the  entire  first  year  of  this  project  was  17%, 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  ONE 
AUDIO-VISUAL  PROGRAM 
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NORTHERN  OKLAHOMA  COLLEGE 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING 
SKILL  CENTER 
INJECTION  SERIES 

SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTION:     SITE  SELECTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Instructions: 

After  viewing  the  learner  will  be  able  to: 
Objectives: 

1.  Select  an  appropriate  site  for  subcutaneous  injection, 

2.  Manipulate  the  syringe  effectively  using  sterile  technique. 

3.  Protect  the  patient  from  error  and/or  from  injury. 


AUDIO-VISUALS  TO  BE  USED 


1.    Fundamentals  of  Nursing >  Lippincott  (Film  Loop),  ''Subcutaneous 
Injection:     Site  Selection  and  Administration''. 

2»    Basic  Patient  Care>  Robert  J.  Brady  Company,   (Sound  Films trip 

Program).  A  Subsidiary  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  "Subcutaneous 
(Hypodermic)  Injection  Technique",  B.P.C.  -  33. 
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PRE-TEST 
Instructions : 

Read  the  following  questions •     Prepare  to  answer,  while  viewing, 

1.  How  does  the  nurse  identify  the  patient? 

2.  How  does  the  nurse  prepare  the  skin  for  injection  or  prior 
to  injections? 

3.  At  what  angle  to  the  skin  does  the  nurse  inject  the  needle 
and  why? 

4.  How  does  the  nurse  prevent  injection  into  a  blood  vessel? 

5.  Can  the  nurse  promote  rapid  absorption  of  a  drug,  if  so  how? 

6.  How  does  the  nurse  aspirate  the  syringe? 

7.  At  what  period  is  the  syringe  left  uncovered  and  unattended? 


Instruction: 

The  Learner  will  obtain  mastery,  if  the  following  can  be 
completed  with  90%  to  100%  accuracty 

MASTERY  LEVEL 

1.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  recall  the  physician's 
written  statement  on  the  chart  regarding  a  specific 
procedure  and  recognize  the  scientific  principles. 

2.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  determine  the  correct 
amount  of  medication. 

3.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  determine  the  correct 
patient . 

4.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  choose,  by  applying  the 
scientific  principles,  the  correct  site  for  injection. 

5.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  subcut- 
aneous method,  by  using  a  45  degree  angle  for  in- 
jection . 

6.  The  learner  will  demonstrate  the  technique  of 
aspiration  before  medication  injection. 

7.  Thft  learner  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  basic 
principles  maintaining  sterile  techniques. 

8.  The  learner  will  use  the  scientific  principles  in 
preparing  the  skin  for  injection. 

9.  The  learner  will  be  able  to  employ  the  technique  and 
recognize  the  scientific  principle  in  gentle  massage 
after  injection. 


10. 


The  learner  will  be  able  to  record  in  writing  on  the  - 
client's  chart  the  technique  or  procedure  completed. 
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POST  TEST 
SELF-EVALUATION 


Instructions: 

Immediately  after  viewing  answer  the  following  questions. 
Questions; 

1.  What  two  sites  are  recommended  for  subcutaneous  injections? 

2.  Can  I  estimate  a  45  degree  angle  with  good  accuracy? 


3.    Was  a  sterile  technique  maintained? 


4.    Absorption  was  promoted  by  massaging  the  area  thoroughly, 


5.    List  three  indications  for  the  use  of  the  subcutaneous  injection, 


6.    Describe  aspiration. 


7.     Into  what  layer  of  skin  is  the  injection  given? 


8.    List  three  ways  of  identifying  the  patient  before  giving  an 
Injection. 


INVENTORY  OF  SOFTWARE 
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HARRIS-TUCHMAN  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

Communication  filmstrips  (cassette  version) 

2  Cassette  Super  Micromatic  (DuKane)  Model  28A15A 


CONCEPT  MEDIA 

Set  S102  -  Nurse-Patient  Interaction  (with  cassette  tapes) 
Set  S103  -  Pain-Sleep  (with  cassette  tapes) 

TRAINEX  CORPORATION 

1  Pkg.  BN  (101,  102,  105,  106,  107)  C 

1  Pkg.  BN  (108,  115,  116,  119,  124)  C 

1  Pkg.  SN  (140,  141,  142,  144,  145)  C 

1  Pkg.  SN  (148,  149,  151,  152,  153)  C 

1  Pkg.  SN  (154,  156,  PC-173,  175,  177)  C  • 

1  Pkg.  PC  (178,  180,  181,  182,  185)  C 

1  Pkg.  PC  (187,  188,  193,  199,  201)  C 

1  Pkg.  PC-207  C 

HI-212C 

ROBERT  J.  BRADY  CO. 

1  set  Fundamental  Nursing  Principles-Transparencies 
1  set  Basic  Patient  Care-Filmstrips/Cassettes 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

1  Postural  Drainage  Part  1 
1  Postural  Drainage  Part  2 
1  Deep  Breathing  -  Cough 
1  Intrapleural  Drain  One  B 
1  Intrpl  Dr  Sue  Wtr  Seal  1 
1  Intrpl  Dr  Sue  Wtr  Seal  2 
1  Endotrach-Bronch  Aspirat 
1  Trach  Aspirat  By  Nurse  1 
1  Trach  Aspirat  By  Nurse  2 
1  Trach  Aspir  by  Patient 
1  Gastric  Aspiration 
1  Gastric  Lavage  Part  1 
1  Gastric  Lavage  Part  2 
1  Gastric  Gavage  -  Feeding 
1  Gastronintestinal  Drain 
1  Handwashing 

1  Gloves  Reusable  Opn  Tech 
1  Gown  Gloves  Mask 
1  Gown  Re  Use  Technic 
1  Blood  Pressure  In  Isolat 
1  Sterile  Field  Prep 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  (con't) 


1  Wound  Care  Cleans  Redres 
1  Surgical  Scrub 
1  Surgial  Gown  and  Gloves 
1  Making  Unoccupied  Bed  1 
1  Making  Unoccupied  Bed  2 
1  Making  Occupied  Bed  1 
1  Making  Occupied  Bed  2 
1  Manipulation  of  Linen  1 
1  Manipulation  of  Linen  2 
1  Bed  Bath  Part  1 
1  Bed  Bath  Part  2 
1  Care  of  Dentures 
1  Prep  Injection  from  Vial 
1  Prep  Injection  Ampule 
1  Prep  Injection  Tablet 
1  Subcutaneous  Injection 
1  Site  IM  Injec  Deltoid 
1  Site  IM  Injec  Lat  Thigh 
1  Site  IM  Injec  Ventroglut 
1  Site  IM  Injec  Dorsoglut 
1  Administration  Im  Inject 
1  Moving  Weak  Patient 
1  Moving  Helpless  1  Worker 
1  Moving  Helpless  2  Workers 
1  Weak  Patient  Into  Chair 
1  Wheelchair  Very  Weak  Pat 
1  Stretcher  Helpless  Patnt 
1  Trochanter  Roll 
1  Prevention  Drop  Foot  1 
1  Prevention  Drop  Foot  2 
1  Projector  81  oz  Zoom 
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-ABSTRACT- 


Title  of  Project  or  Program 


A  Comprehensive  Career  Development 
Program  K-10 

Dr*  Lloyd  V.  Dullf  Assistant  Superin tendon t 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Akron  City  School  District 

July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 


Principal  Investig&tor 


Contracting  Agency 

Amount  of  State  Funds  Expended 

Duration  of  Activity 


A.  Statement  of  Objective 
Objectives  of  the  proposal  include: 

Develop  positive  student  attitudes  toward  Ci'^eer  opportunities  K-10. 

Facilitate  pupxl  self=awareness  and  examdLnativon  in  terms  of  careers  demands* 

Facilitate  flexj/ole  development  of  skills  necesr,axy  to  adjust  to  changing 
labor  demands* 

Facilitate  pupil  development  of  marketable  skills. 

Increase  students  awareness  of  how  school  activities  related  to  future 
occupational  choices. 

B.  Description  of  activities 

Continue  to  evolve  active  career  oriented  learning  experiences  by  providing 
hands  on  experiences  and  activities  within  the  formal  bounds  of  curriculum. 

Continue  to  evolve  worl^  related  curriculum  entries  and  provisions  for  on 
the  job  application  of  basic  skills. 

Conduct  purposeful  occupational  exi>loration  throu^  on  the  job  site  visita^ 
tions,  speakers,  and  suitable  career  supplementary  material. 

Conduct  in-service  education  for  the  involved  schools  in  order  to  reinforce 
career  concepts  and  impr  jve  teaching  techniques* 

Continue  to  plan  and  provide  resources  necessary  for  special  occupational 
experiences  commensurate  with  individual  pupils  goals. 

Examine  and  improve  the  counseling  and  guidance  component. 

C.  Techniquest  of  Evaluation 

Periodic  evaluation  reports  of  career  ef:?orts  will  be  subiL.\tted  by  the  in- 
volved staff.    A  mid-year  evaluation  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  followed  by  an  end  of  the  yea^r  evaluation  summary  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  career  program  in  accomplishing  stated 
objective. 

D#    Contribution  to  Education 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  current  comprehensive  career  integrated 
curriculum  material  and  related  support  materials. 
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THE  NAHEATIVE  REPORT  PLAN 

END-OP-YEAR  REPORT 
CAREEK  MOnVATION  PROGRAM 


The  Akron  Public  Schools  have  completed  the  second  yeax  of  operation  of  the 
Career  Motivation  Prcgram  for  kindergarten  througii  sixth  grades.    The  two  schools 
participating  in  the  pilot  pirogram  were  Firestone  Park  and  Seiberl.ing  Elementary 
Schools  with  a  total  enrollmisnt  of  app^ximately  2200  students.  Seventy-five 
professional  staff  members  ware  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  program 
this  year. 

The  emphasis  has  been  to  develop  an  awareness  of  people  as  motivators  and 
developers  of  society;  teachers  have  utilized  subject  matter  to  build  "br^ck- 
ground  for  future  career  choices.    Helping  children  see  the  relationsnip  be- 
tween the  schools'  role  of  its'  preparing  them  for  society  wliile  giving  them 
the  background  necessary  to  ass"ume  their  career  role  is  the  goal  of  the  program. 

It  is  hopeful  that  the  enclosed  evaluation  report  wil]  confirm  the  author's 
belief  that  (l)    the  carecjr  program  has  been  favorably  accepted  by  the  staff, 
students,  teachers,  parents,  and  commuxxity,  (2)    a  variety  of  career  activities 
have  been  utilized  in  program  implementation,  (3)  growth  and  improvement  have 
occurred  as  the  program  i^rogressed,  and  (U)  a  hi^  degree  of  success  is  evident 
in  meeting  stated  objectives. 

Aims  of  the  Program 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

....  to  help  child  develop  an  awareness  of  himself  as  a  worthwhile  individual; 

....  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  of  each  occupation  to  the 
student,  home,  nei^borhood,  community,  state,  and  nati:3r; 

....  to  develop  fin  understanding  of  the  inter-relationships  and  inter-depen- 
dencies of  workers  and  orcupations; 

....  to  instill  an  understanding  that  there  is  dignity  in  all  worthwhile  work; 

•  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  decision-*making  and  the  thinking  process; 

•  to  help  students  imderstand  the  role  of  the  school  in  preparing  for  a 
career; 

....  to  incre,'ise  the  student's  awareness  of  the  many  occupations  found  in  our 
changing  society. 

Career  Motiva.tion  Program  Accev)taace 

Teachers'  involvement  evsuLu^tion  indica\,^s  that  905^  of  the  teachers  were  in- 
volved from  very  involved  to  satisfactorily  involved.    This  involvement  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  time  spent  on  career  education  I'Ji  regard  to  state  require- 
ments.   Very  involved  indicates  that  time  well  above  the  state  requirements 
was  spent  on  cau:eer  education.    Satisfactorily  involved  indicates  that  state 
requirements  of  time  were  met.    See  Appendix  I* 
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students  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question:    "How  important  do  you  feel 
the  following  activities  were  in  helping  you  to  learn  more  about  occupations 
and  careers?"    See  Appei^dix  III. 

Students  felt  that  field  trips  were  most  helpful  with  movies,  films trips 
being  second  followed  by  tapes,  records  and  claiss  reports. 

Students  were  questioned  as  to  whether  the  program  helped  them  realize  th3 
importance  of  school  subjects  to  most  jobs.  Eighty-five  percent  responded 
that  the  program  did. 

Students  were  surveyed  to  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  in  relationship  to 
their  interest  and  abilities.  Eighty-one  percent  .indicated  they  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  areao.  See  Appendix  II. 

Parents  were  surveyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeax  as  to  areas  of  expertise 
and  in^erest  and  as  to  their  interest  in  participating  in  the  program.  Parents 
responded  favorably  and  their  presentations  to  the  children  were  very  well 
received. 

The  businesses  which  were  visited  by  the  children  and  the  speakers  who  spoke  to 
tho  children  all  responded  with  admiration  for  the  preparation  and  attention 
which  were  given  their  presentation. 

Procediires 

«    Involved  the  business,  industrial  and  professional  community  along  with 

parents  in  providing  occupational  observations  and  resources  for  the  students. 

•  A  Career  Program  Coordinator  supervised  the  total  project.    A  Career  resource 
Teacher  certified  in  Elementary  Guidance  cjordinated  building  activities. 

•  Stfveral  in-service  meetings  were  held  for  developing  in-depth  knowledge  of 
career  education  and  for  the  development  of  the  total  program.    These  meetings 
contained  the  following  objectives: 

•  Construction  of  objectives: 

•  Planning  programs  and  procedizres: 

•  Reactions  to  the  program  after*  DJoplementation; 

•  Writing  scope  and  sequence  and  actual  lesson  plan  guides. 

•  A  curriculum  guide  was  developed  by  the  staff,  using  a  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives from  each  grade  level. 

•  Appendix  III  shows  the  various  tools  and  facilities  which  were  used  to 
achieve  the  developmental  and  behavioral  objectives. 

•  Pilot  programs  were  developed  to  give  hands  on  experience.    Children  work  with 
students  from  the  University  of  Akron's  Home  Economics  department  as  well  qb 
the  Industrial  Arts  department  at  Ker+  State  University.    Topics  covered  in 
Home  Economics  were: 
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Conaumerism 

Kiarsery  School  Operation 
Pood  &  Nutrition 
Home  Management 


Topics  covered  in  the  jndustriaT  Art  Department: 
Cooperation  in  a  Technical  Society 

Appreciation  of  variety  skills  necessary  in  tehcnological  soceitj . 
Awareness  of  one's  own  abilities  in  relation  to  industrial  society* 
Awareness  of  man's  role  as  a  builder  in  an  industiia],  society. 
Awareness  of  division  of  labor. 
Contribution  to  Education 


There  were  seven  objectives      jted  at  the  beginning  of  this  report.    There  has 
been  considerable  movement  towards  the  attainment  of  the  stated  objecti\rec3  The 
development  of  self-worth  and  the  relevancy  of  the  Gurriculum  to  the  world  of 
work  were  the  primary  goals  wliich  have  shown  the  greatest  degree  of  change. 

Altho\i^  the  students  have  only  been  in  the  program  two  years,  yci  oari       ^  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  response  to  the  taxonoiny  of  behavioral  ^bo  "^s. 

The  spectrum  level  of  the  activities  have  become  increasingly  more  sophistxoated,. - 
In  essence  it  can  be  said  that  we  ha'^'e  moved  well  along  in  our  progT'Sss  toward 
the  attainment  zf  our  intended  goals. 

The  need  for  auiditional  in-service  training  is  evident  a^  the  increace*?  involvemenx 
of  staff  takes  place.    lai-service  education  will  continue  to  develop  and  improve 
techniques  of  instruction  and  methodology. 


THE  NARHATIVE  REPOBT  PLAN 
END  OF  YEAR  REPORT 
CAREER  ORIEMTATION  PROGRAM 


The  Akron  Public  Schools  have  completed  two  years  of  operation  at  two  of  our 
junior  high  schools ,  one  year  at  a  third  school,  and  four  months  at  a  fo\irth 
junior  hi^  school  which        made  possible  with  additional  funds  received 
dialing  the  school  yeax#    The  first  two  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  I67O 
students,  the  third  school  had  an  enrollment  of  about  JQO  while  the  fovirth 
school  involved  1020  students  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  grades  •    This  enroll- 
ment involved  a  total  of  3U70  students  and  approximately  150  staff  members • 

It  is  hopeful  that  the  enclosed  eveluation  report  will  substantiate  the  author^s 
belief  that  (l)     ^ne  "Career  Orientation  Program"  hac  been  favorably  accepted 
by  the  staff,  students,  parents,  and  community  of  the  selected  schools:  (2)  a 
variety  of  activities  were  conducted  in  the  program  implementation;  (3)  con- 
tinuous growth  and  improvement  had  occurred  as  the  program  progressed;  and 
ih)    a  hi^  degree  of  success  was  evident  in  meeting  stated  obuectives* 


Aims  and  Objectives 

The  Career  Orientation  Program  was  structured  to  provide  students  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  opportunities  to: 

develop  an  awareness  of  their  own  interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
personality  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  the  effects  of  these  character- 
istics on  future  job  choice j; 

«    gsiin  exposure  to  divcraity  of  careers  avaiilable  in  society; 

♦  provide  the  students  with  opportunities  for  exposure  to  all  levels  of 
employment  within  career  clusters; 

«    provide  career  exposure  to  meet  the  needs  of  oil  students; 

♦  provide  opportunities  for  schoo?-wide  orientation  and  development  of  the 
entire  staff; 

♦  implement  o^irriculum  that  enables  the  student  to  analyze  various  occupa- 
tions in  terms  of  data,  people  and  things; 

«    pro^i^e  for  continuous  curricxxlura  development,  revision  and  evaluation; 

«    develop  disseminate  information  conceaming  career  development  to  the 
parents  and  community  in  an  effort  to  gain  understanding  and  support* 

Procedures 

The  Career  Programs  Coordinatoi-  supervised  the  total  project  with  a  Career 
Resoxirce  teacher  at  each  school,  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  the  career 
activities  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  professional  staff  and 
businetg  and  industzy. 
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In  both  grades  visitations  to  on-the-job  sites  were  an  important  aspect  of  the 
program.    The  observations  were  hi^ily  structured  with  students  spending  the 
entire  moriiing  or  afternoon,    not  only  observing  individuals  working,  but  where 
possible,  being  given  an  opportxmity  to  participate  in  an  active  work  experience. 

The  Guidance  Staff  not  only  assisted  in  curricialvim  development,  but  also  worked 
closely  with  the  career  teachers  to  identify  students*  choices  of  career  clusters. 
In  addition,  they  were  responsible  for  the  administering  and  interpreting  interest 
and  :aptitude  tests. 

At  one  school  a  pilot  "Super  Arts"  program  was  developed  for  the  eighth  grade 
students.    All  the  arts  (music,  industrial,  home  economics,  as  well  as  art) 
teachers  worked  together  in  groups  with  students  selecting  areas  according  to 
interests.    Boys  went  to  courses  of  cooking  and  sewing,  while  girls  took 
woodwork  and  metal  shop  classes.    As  a  culmination  to  these  activities  the  groups 
formed  companies  patterned  after  Junior  Achievement.    Their  field  observation 
enabled  them  to  learn  assembly  line  techniques.    Speakers  were  involved,  dis- 
cussing the  distribution  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  manufactxared  products.  Busi- 
nesses were  also  contacted  regarding  the  advertiflBHSnt  process.    As  a  culmina^ 
tion  activity,  there  was  a  trades  fair  held  in  which  the  products  of  the  com- 
panies were  displayed  and  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Evaluation  of  the  Career  Orientation  Program 

Included  within  the  total  evaluation  are  responses  from  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  industry.    Questionnaires  were  utilized  with  each  of  the  mentioned 
groups  in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  value  of  the  total  program 
to  £uLl  concerned. 

Approximately  600  of  the  3^70  responded  to  four  questions.    The  first  question 
was  an  attempt  to  measvire  how  helpful  the  "Career  Orientation  Program"  was  to 
the  participants  in  gaining  knowledge  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations.  Forty- 
seven  percent  responded  that  the  career  activities  proved  very  helpful,  while 
forty- three  percent  said  they  were  helpful. 

Students*  resp'onse  to  question  two  attempted  to  measure  student  reaction  to  the 
various  catreer  activities  provided.    Seventy-two  percent  believed  the  field  trips 
were  of  assistance  in  gaining  knowledge  of  occupations,  while  the  resource 
speakers  were  related  favorably  by  sixty-eight  percent.    Movies^  films trips,  and 
tapes  received  favorable  comment  from  sixty-four  percent  of  the  respondents. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  program,  sixty-nine  percent  stated  they  had 
seen  jobs  that  they  felt  they  could  successfully  accomplish,  while  ei^ty-seven 
percent  indicated  they  saw  jobs  they  would  like  to  try.  Ei^ty-six  percent 
indicated  they  saw  a  greater  relationship  between  school  subjects  and  future  job 
success  and  seventy-nine  percent  felt  that  they  had  a  better  understanding  con- 
cerning occupational  preparation.  A  total  of  seventy«one  percent  believed  that 
kn,owledge  of  their  interest  and  abilities  was  increased  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  significant  resxxlt  was  that  ninety-eight  percent  wanted  to  see  the  career 
education  continued. 


Teacher  Response  to  the  Career  Orientation  Program 

The  reaction  received  from  the  evaliiation  of  the  total  staff  reinforces  the 
acceptance  of  the  program.    The  questionnaire  made  an  attempt  to  measure 
approaches  utilized  in  the  program  and  the  reaction  to  them. 

This  most  widely  used  tool  for  career  program  inplementation  was  the  field  trips; 
ninety-two  percent  felt  this  was  very  helpful  to  helpful.    The  second  most  useful 
tool  was  the  resource  speaker  which  seventy-nine  percent  felt  was  very  helpfii  to 
helpful. 

Significant  outcome  of  the  program  was  that  ninety-foxir  percent  of  the  teachers 
responded  that  the  career  program  increased  their  knowled^  of  occupations. 
Also,  eighty- fo\ir  percent  felt  the  career  program  was  helpful  in  their  students 
gaining  occupational  information.  The  response  of  the  staff  concerning  their 
desires  to  be  participants  in  next  year' s  program  was  extremely  gratifying,  with 
ninety-three  percent  responding  affirmatively. 

Parent  Evaluation  of  the  Career  Program 

Parents  played  a  vital  role  during  the  entire  implementation  of  the  program. 
They  were  sxzrveyed  as  to  their  interest  in  being  speakers  or  having  students 
visit  their  place  of  emplo^ent  or  businesses.    They  also  accompanied  students  on 
selected  field  trips,  as  v;ell  as  relating  their  occupations  to  the  subjects  the 
students  were  studying.    The  response  received  in  the  parent  evaluation  of  the 
program  indicates  their  favorable  impression  as  a  resxilt  of  the  survey.    All  of 
the  parents  s\irveyed,wish  to  see  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

Business  and  Industry  Eyalxiation 

Upon  the  completion  of  each  field  trip  or  speaker,  an  evaluation  instrument 
was  submitted  to  the  firm  visited  or  speaker  who  participated  pertaining  to 
studem;  reaction  ana  paxxicxpaoion.    In  addition,  comments  were  requested  con- 
cerning the  attitudes  toward  each  activity.    I^om  the  returns  submitted,  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  in  complete  agreement  that  the  program. provided  students 
with  an  excell-ent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a  wide  "variety  of  careers. 
Because  of  the  time  required  by  the  industry  in  presenting  the  field  experience 
or  sending  out  speakers,  it  woiold  lead  one  to  believe  that  theas would  be  some 
negative  attitudes,  but  each  of  the  instruments  indicated  a  willingness  to  par^ 
ticipate  in  the  program  in  the  future. 

Contributions  to  Education 

The  evaluation  instrument  indicates  there  has  been  a  high  degl'ee  of  growth  in 
career  awareness  as  well  as  their  interests  and  aptitudes.    The  hS^  field  trips 
in  which  3U70  students  were  involved  indicates  that  a  substantial  exposure  to 
on-the-site  instruction  took  place.    There  were  135  speakers  who  related  to  the 
same  audience  for  additional  occupational  knowledge.    This  coupled  with  the  untold 
hours  of  preparation  and  follow-up  discussion  along  with  related  classroom  acti- 
vities, indicates  a  great  deal  of  career  orientation  and  exploration  took  place 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 
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The  eight  workshops  which  were  attended  by  the  staffs  of  the  involved  schools, 
provided  opportunities    of  further  developing  and  improving  classroom  acti- 
vities related  to  the  program.    The  utilization  of  career  films,  tapes,  film- 
strips,  and  other  manipulative  devices  by  teachers  as  well  as  students,  cer- 
tainly gave  both  an  opportunity  to  further  increase  their  present  occupational 
knowledge.    The  "Super  Arts"  program,  as  well  as  other  business  oriented  units 
of  study,  such  as  ''Advertisement  and  the  Economy",  "Ecology  and  its  Effect  on 
the  Environment",  permitted  students  to  gain  a  greater  relevancy  of  the  curri- 
culum in  relationship  to  the  world  of  work* 

Curriculum  writing  sessions  were  held  during  the  past  school  year  and  there  is 
a  committee  meeting  this  summer  to  look  at  a  revision  or  integration  of  the 
career  program  and  the  curriculum  through  the  fifteen  cluster  areas.  Coordi- 
nators and  teachers  disseminated  information  on  career  education  throu^  the 
use  of  bxxlletin  boards,  newsletters,  presentations  at  staff  meetings,  as  well 
as  personal  contact  and  the  periodic  workshops. 
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THE  NAEHATIVE  REPORT  PLAN 
END  OP  YEAR  REPORT 
CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM 


The  Akron  Public  Schools  have  completed  the  second  year  operation  of  the  Career 
Exploration  Program  at  two  schools,  Goodyear  Jr.  and  East  Senior  iSigh.    A  second 
junior  hi^,  Perkins,  was  added  this  year  and  the  last  semester  of  the  school 
year  saw  Buchtel  Senior  Eij^  added  to  the  program  with  the  acceptance  of  addi- 
tional state  funds.    The  total  enrollment  at  the  foair  schools  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  is  about  1678  students. 

It  is  hopeful  that  the  enclosed  eval\zaiion  will  substantiate  the  author*  s  belief 
that:    (l)    the  "Career  Exploration  Program"  has  been  favorably  accepted  by  the 
students,  staff,  parents  and  business  community  of  the  selected  schools;  (2)  a 
variety  of  career  activities  were  conducted  in  program  implementation;    (3)  con- 
tinuous growth  and  improvement  had  occurred  as  the  program  progressed;  and 
{k)    ^  hi^  degree  of  success  was  evident  in  meeting  stated  objectives. 

Aims  of  the  Program 


The  objectives  of  the  program  were  as  follows:  A  general  orientation  to  the 
world  of  work  at  the  outset  with  an  examiniation  of  selected  career  areas  as 
the  program  progressed  in  order  to; 

....    develop  a  more  realistic  view  of  occupations; 

4...    provide  an  opportunity  for  a  systematic  study  of  selected  occupational 
clusters; 

«...    provide  for  practical  work  experience  in  selected  occupational  areas; 

....    develop  increased  self-awareness  so  students  xinderstand  how  their  attitudes 
and  experience  affect  job  choices  and  satisfactions; 

....    provide  an  opportuixity  for  a  visual  tinders tanding  of  what  a  person  does 
for  a  particular  job. 

Procedures 
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The  procedures  utilized  in  program  inipelmentation  are  as  follows: 
....    The  Career  Coordinator  supervised  the  total  project. 

....    A  Career  Resource  Teacher  (coordinator)  in  each  building  assisted  in  the 

coordination  of  the  career  activities  within  the  school  and  worked  in  close 
^      cooperation  with  local  business  and  industry  to  provide  in-depth  exposures 
to  selected  career  areas. 

....    Teachers  in  the  ninth  grade  continued  to  develop  programs  which  would  inte- 
grate career  education  into  the  curriculum. 

....    Career  classes  were  conducted  by  the  tenth  grade  career  teacher.  Career 

materials  such  as  films,  filmstrips,  cassette  tapes,  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
were  utilized  iix  the  presentations.    In  addition,  representatives  fxom 
business  and  ind\istry  presented  detailed  occupational  information  to 
students. 
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••••    In  both  grades  visitations  to  on-the-job  sites  was  an  important  aspect 
of  the  program*    The  visitations  were  highly  structured  with  students 
spending  the  entire  moniing  or  afternoon,  not  only  observing  individuals 
working,  but  vtisre  possible,  being  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
an  active  work  experience. 

•  •••    The  Guidance  Staff  not  only  assisted  in  curriculum  development,  but  also 

worked  closely  with  the  career  teachers  to  identify  students'  choices  of 
caxeer  clusters*    They  were  responsibly  for  administering  and  interpreting 
of  interest  and  aptitude  tests. 

•  •••    Exploration  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  persons  performing  jobs  relating  to 

the  clusteral  interest  of  the  student. 

....    Visits  were  made  to  training  locations  to  observe  training  facilities, 
students  at  work,  and  to  talk  with  the  instructors. 

«...    Lab  units  in  construction  and  trade,  photography,  and  agricultxixe  were 
^  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  within  the  ninth  grade. 


Evaluation  of  the  Career  Exploration  Fro_gram 

Included  within  the  total  evaluation  are  responses  from  students,  teachers, 
parents,  and  the  business  community.    Questionnaires  were  utilized  with  each  of 
the  mentioned  groups  in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  values  of 
the  total  program  to  all  concerned. 

Approximately  l]Lfi  of  the  I67Q  students  responded  to  four  questions.    The  first 
question  was  an  attempt  to  measure  how  helpful  the  "Career  Exploration  Program" 
was  to  the  participants  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  and  selected 
areas  of  occupations.     Ninety-seven  percent  responded  that  the  caxeer  activities 
were  helpful  to  the  participants  in  gaining  this  knowledge. 

Students*  responses  to  question  two  attempted  to  measure  students*  reax^tions  to 
various  caxeer  activities  provided.     Ninety-ei^t  percent  felt  the  field  trips 
were  of  assistance  in  gaining  knowledge  of  occupations  while  teachers  were  rated 
favorably  by  eighty-six  percent  of  the  students.    Movies,  film  strips,  tapes,  and 
other  audio-visual  aides  obtained  favorable  comments  from  sixty-one  percent  of 
the  participants. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  program,  seventy-four  percent  stated  they  saw 
jobs  they  felt  they  could  accomplish,  while  eighty-two  percent  indicated  they  saw 
jobs  they  would  like  to  do.     Eighty- two  percent  mentioned  they  saw  a  greater 
relationship  between  school  subjects  and  future  job  success  and  eighty-seven  per- 
cent felt  they  had  a  better  understanding  concerning  occupational  preparation. 
Fifty-three  percent  found  vocational  programs  of  interest  to  them,  but  only  forty- 
eight  percent  planned  to  continue  education  beyond  high  school.     A  total  of 
seventy-two  percent  believed  that  knowledge  of  their  abilities  and  interests  was 
irlcreased  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

A  significant  result  in  the  Program  evaluation  was  that  ninety^eight  percent  of 
the  students  wished  to  seee  the  Career  Exploration  Program  continued. 
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Business  and  Industry 


Upon  the  completion  of  each  structural  visitation  an  evaluation  was  submitted 
by  the  firm  visited  pertaining  to  student  reaction  and  participation.  In 
addition,  they  were  asked  to  m/ake  comments  conceirning  their  attitudes  towards 
each  axjtivity.    From  returns  submitted,  it  was  very  evident  that  business  and 
industry  were  in  complete  agreement  that  the  program  provided  students  with  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  careers.    Because  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  trips  required  a  greater  amount  ,of  time  than  the  general  observation 
type,  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  might  be  a  negative  attitude 
towards  them;  however,  all  the  places  visited  agreed  to  continue  the  cooperative 
program  this  coming  year. 

Parent  Evaluation  of  Career  Programs 

Parents  played  a  vital  role  during  the  entire  program's  implementation.    Not  only 
did  they  accompany  teachers  and  students  on  selected  trips,  but  they  also  presented 
information  concerning  their  specific  occupations  to. classes.    Evening  courses 
were  held  in  conjunction  with  Project  Trend,  which  informed  pstrents  of  the  career 
program  and  its  offerings »    The  response  received  in  the  parent  evaluation  of  the 
program  indicates  their  favorable  impression.    Sixty-six  percent  stated  the  program 
was  excellent,  while  the  rest  believed  it  worthwhile.    All  parents  surveyed  wish  to 
see  the  program  continued. 

Summary 

It  was  felt  that  the  past  year's  experience  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  Workshops  have  been  held  during  the  school  year  and  writing  sessions 
are  continuing  into  the  summer  at  both  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  grade  lievels. 

We  are  still  exploring  possibilities  for  hands-on  experience.    Our  thrust  next 
year  will  be  to  work  toward  the  identification  of  career  clusters  as  th^y  relate 
to  subject  areas,  develop  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  then  try 
to  correlate  their  field  trips  and  other  career  activities  to  correspond  with  the 
students •  field  of  interest.    Our  second  area  of  concern  will  be  in  attempting 
to  develop  some  more  concrete  hands-on  experiences  for  the  students.    We  are 
exploring  this  possibility  with  the  local  universities,  as  well  as  the  service 
organizations 9  volunteer  groups,  and  the  business  and  industrial  community. 
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APPENDIX  I 
CAREEIR  MOTIVATION    K  6 


CHART  OF  TEACHER  INVOLVEMENT 


Very  Involved 

Above  State  Requirements 


Satisfactorily  Involved 
Meeting  State  Requirements 


Fairly  Involved 
Below  Requireindnts  « 


r  o 

^  -w  ^ 


CAREER  MOTIVATION   K    -  6 


STODSNT  PARTICIPATION 

Students 
Nvunber  Involved 

Pleld  Trips   260  9IOO 

Speakers   50  I750 


APPENDIX  III 
CAREER  MOTIVATION    K  6 
STUDENT  RESPONSE  CHART 

Very 

Helpful  Helpful 

A.  Field  Trips   h^o  hjjo 

B .  Speakers   23?^  $\^o 

C.  Counselors   .       i^S^  36^ 

L«    Lesson  or  Class  Assignment 

on  Occupations   16^ 

E.    Movies,  Films  trips   i|2^ 

P.    Career  Kits,  tooks,  pamphlets.  .  .      27?S  U3% 
G.    Tapes,  records,  class  projects.  .  .  \x^o 


RESPONSE  TO  TWO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
PESULTS  IN  STUDENTS 

Yes  No 

A»    Realized  school  subjects  are 

important  for  success  in  most  jobs. 

B.    Gedned  more  knowledge  aboat 

interest  and  abilities  8l^ 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOUT  WHETHER  THE 
CAREER  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  CONTIIIUED 

A.  $^%  responded  yes 

B.  2^  responded  no 

C.  ^%  did  not  respond 


erJc 


TEACHER  WALmTION  0^  CAREER  PR.(rTP/\M 


TEAGHI5R    SUBJECT  GRADE  LEVEL 


Following  are  some  questions  that  ask  about  your  feelings  and  attitudes  regarding 
this  year's  Career  Program.    We  hope  to  use  your  answers  to  evaluate  our  efforts 
in  career  development  and  in  improving  the  progr<im  for  the  coming  school  year* 

1*    Indicate  all  th?^  ways  in  whicVi  students  in  your  classes  were  exposed  to 
occupations  this  school  year.  (Mark  all  that  apply. } 

 A.  Field  trips. 

 ^B.  Special  class  assignments  in  careers. 

 ^C.  Resource  speakers. 

 D.  Trying  some  practical  experience  in  class  that  is  related  to  an 

occupation. 

E.  ITsing  audio-visual  career  material. 

 ^F.  Using  interest  and  aptitude  test,  (counselor  or  teacher  administered) 

 G.  Vocational  group  covnaoling  sess:'ons  v/ith  counselor. 

 ^H.  Using  career  exploration  kits  and  games. 

I.  Related  subject  matter  to  occupations  whenever  possible. 

 J»  None  of  the  above. 

K.  Other 


2.    Rate  your  sti^dents*  attitude  toward  ohe  following  career  activities. 

Very  Not  No 

Interested    Interested    Sure  Interest 
Field  trips  f  f  !       ~  I 

Speakers   " 

Cl^^ssroom  Career  Projects   [   

Occupational  movies,  filmstrips  ]   " 

Career  Exploration  kits,  books  ' 

and  pamphlets   '   


3*    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  occupational  knowledge  and  back- 
ground prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program? 

At    Very  good  background,  knowledge  and  experiences  related  to  the 
world  of  work. 

 B.    Suff'icient  background,  knoviledge  I'^nd  experiences  regarding  a  variety 

of  occupations. 

 0.    Limited  background  and  krowledge  (possibly  exposed  only  to  the 

professions) . 

D.    Vez'y  little  background  related  to  the  world  of  work. 

U.    HvTs  your  involvement  in  tl\8  Career  Program  increased  your  occupaoiunal 
knowlejdge? 

Yes  No       Additional  cc-oments 


If  ycu  desire,  you  may  omit  your  name. 


^ o 


How  helpful  do  you  think  the  Career  Program  has  been  in  exposing  students 
to  occupations? 

A .  Very  helpful  • 

 ^B.  Helpful. 

C.  Not  sure* 
 !).  No  help  at  all. 


The  assistance  rendered  by  the  building  coordinator  and  the  career  office 
in  planning  your  career  activities  has  been: 

 A.  Very  helpful. 

 ^B.  Helpful. 

  No  help  requested. 

D.  Dissatisfied  vith  the  assistance. 


Please  mark  appropriate  arer^s  in  which  you  feel  need  to  be  improved  upon 
for  next  year*  s  career  program. 

 A.    More  classroom  activities  providing  ^'hands-on"  experience  in 

specific  occupations. 
B.    V/ider  selection  of  supplemental  c-^reer  material. 

 ^C,    Curriculum  guides  which  suggest  possible  career  activities. 

 D.    Information  regarding  what  will  be  seen  or  heard  on  field  trips 

prior  to  visitation. 
 ^E.    Other  (Explain  briefly) 

Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  Careor  Program  next  school  year? 
Yes  No 


Would  you  be  willing  to  atten-j  a  summer  workshop  to  expand  car  ^er  development 
teaching  techniques? 

 _A.    Yes,  regard"^ ess  of  time. 

 ^B.    Yes,  if  tin  .  is  suitable. 

C.  No. 


Please  use  space  to  make  any  additional  comments  that  yo\i  feel  will  be 
important  to  our  evaluation  and  improvement  of  present  program. 


mm 


STODSMT  QUESTIONAIRE 
Grade  School 


Age 


Please  check  the  following  as  they  .ipply  to  you, 

I.    The  career  activities  that  I  participated  in  this  past  year  have  proven  to  be- 
(Mnrk  only  one) 

.  holpi'u]  in  le;?rning  about  a  variety  of  occupations, 

.  il^lp^-ul  in  l3.Trning  about  a  variety  of  occupations. 

.  Of  no  help  at  all  in  learning  aboub  various  jobs. 

 D.  Net  sure. 

 Did  not  participate  in  any  career  activities. 


If  you  have  marked  A  cr  B  in  the  above  question,  please  answer  questions  2 
as  they  apply  to  you. 

:i.    Rate  ha:  important  each  of  the  carsser  activities  was  to  you  in  gaining  more 
knowledge  about  occupations. 


Field  trips-  - 

Speakers  -  , 
Counselors- 

Lessons  or  class  assiga^ients  on- 

occupations-  -  ^-  -i^  - 
Movies,  film  strips- 


Very 

Helpful    Helpful    Not  Sure    No  Help 


Career  kits,  books,  pamphlets-  -  -  -"^ 
Tapes,  records,  class  projects,  gameF 


T 


ni.    As  3  result  of  my  participation  in  the  Career  Program,  I  have: 

Yes         No         Not  Sure 

A.  Seen  jobs  I  could  successfully  do.  

B,  Seen  jobs  I  would  like  to  do. 


C.  Realized  school  subjects  are  important 
for  success  in  most  jobs. 

D.  A  better  u.nderstanding  on  how  to 
prepare  for  a  job. 

E.  Found  vocational  school  programs 
interest  me.  ---------- 

F%  Decided  to  continue  my  education 
'       after  school,  - 

G.  Gained  more  knowledge  about  my  — 
interest  and  abilities* 

H.  Selected  certain  occupations  that 


I  would  like  to  gain  more  information* 


IV.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Career  Program  continued  next  year.  Yes 


No, 


EVALUATION  FOR  PARENT^ 


Deer  Paxents: 

This  year  sophomores  at  East  Hi^  School  have  participated  in  a  Career  Exploration 
Program.    The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  start  students  thinking  seriouslj 
about  their  future.    We  tried  to  aid  the  students  in  making  career  decisions  by 
providing  them  specific  information  about  various  careers  and  by  taking  them  to 
places  of  their  own  choosing  where  they  were  able  to  see  jobs  being  performed  in 
the  environment  peculiar  to  that  career.     We  would  liJce  to  know  what  you  think 
about  the  program. 

A._  B.  ^_ 

Ttc^ir  Name  Yo\ir  child's  name  (please  print) 

Plaxje  an  X  in  front  of  one  answer  that  best  describes  yo\ir  opinion. 

1o    How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Career  Exploration  Program  that  was  started  to 
help  yoAir  child  learn  about  jobs?    (Mark  o^ily  one.) 

 A.  I  know  a  lot  about  the  program. 

 B.  I  know  some  about  what  students  do  in  the  program. 

 C.  I  know  a  little  about  what  students  do  in  the  program. 

 I).  I  know  nothing  about  what  students  do  in  the  program. 


If  you  know  about  the  Career  Exploration  Program,  from  what  source  did  you 
leam  most  about  it?    (Mark  only  one.) 

 A.  Prom  your  child? 

B.  Prom  the  school? 

 C.  Prom  the  people  in  the  community? 

 I).  Other 


How  do  you  feel  about  having  your  child  participate  in  the  Career  Program  in 
his  school?    (Mark  only  one.) 

A.    An  excellent  experience. 
 B.    A  good  experience. 

  C.    My  child  would  have  learned  as  much  about  jobs  without  the  program. 

 ^.    Complete  waste  of  my  child's  time. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  Career  Program  continued  next  year?        Yes  No 

Please  add  any  comments  or  siiggestions  you  might  have.    We  would  be  interested 
in  any  changes  in  interests  or  attitudes  that  your  child  has  shown  that  might 
have  been  stimulated  by  career  trips. 


After  completion,  please  place  in  stamped  envelope  and  mail. 


BgSIHESS  AKD  INDUSTRY  E^/ALUATION 


We  wo-.]d  greatly  appreciate  it  i:'  you  could  take  a  fev:  minutes  of  your  time  to 
fill  oux  this  evaluation  form  tc  help  ms  set  up  future  programs  of  this  type. 


1.  Did  you  fully  understand  what  was 
expected  of  you  before  each  trip? 

2.  How  do  you  think  the  students 
responded  to  the  trip? 

3»  Was  the  time  allowed  for  the 
trip  long  enough? 

Do  you  think  the  students  were 
adequately  prepared  for  the  trip? 

Were  the  students  adequately 
supervised? 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help* 


yes 

very 
well 

yes 


yes 


yes 


no 

well 

at  times 

no 


no 


nc 


at  times 

not  at 
all 

too 
Icng 

could 
not  tell 

at  times 


could 
not  tell 

adequate 
time 


6«  Please  feel  free  to  add  any  comments  you  havj  about  your  experiences  with 
the  students  and  the  teachers. 


?•  Would  you       willing  to  lend  support  to  this  program  again? 
NAME   POSITION 


PHONE 


COMPANY 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCXrON 

Business  education  subjects  taught  in  the  traditional  manner  have 
a  long  and  successful  history  of  preparing  our  nation's  youth  for 
occupations  in  the  business  worlds     This  history,  despi'ze  periods  of 
both  limited  and  extensive  success,  includes  business  education  tit 
the  secondary  level  that  offers  general  and  vocational  uraining  for 
all  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  various  courses.  Business 
education  programs  were  supported  by  local  funding  until  the  George- 
Deen  Act  of  1936  wiiich  allocated  federal  funds  for  distributive  educatioi: 
programs. 

The  various  social  and  economic  forces  at  *vnrk  in  the  nation  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.     The  purposes  of  these  Acts  state  that: 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize  Federal  grrnts  to  states 
to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs  of 
vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-t.-'.me  employment  for  youths  who  need  /the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a  full- 
time  basis.     The  Acts  further  state  that:     Vocational  training  or 
retraining  shall  include  programs  designed  to  fit  individuals  for 
gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  in  business  and 
office  occupations. 
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Followiu  ,  the  enactrent  of  the  Vocational  EducaLion  Act  of  1963, 
state  plans  were  written  to  designate  specific  areas  ir?  which  federal 
funds  could  be  used  and  to  designate  the  implementation  of  vocational 
business  education  programs  at  the  local  level.     Although  the  intent 
of  both  Acts  was  to  bring  aLout  irr.provLiweat ,   the  follow-up  to  see  thiit 
improvement  occurred  has  not  be^^ai  extensive*     Little  evaluation  has 
taken  place  to  see  that  existing  programs  have  been  maintained,  if 
traditional  programs  have  been  extended,  and  if  exii  -ing  traditional 
programs  have  been  improved  .- 

Evaluation  is  needed  in  the  area  of  vocational  business  education 
programs  funded  by- the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  to  determine  specifically  if  tlie 
reimbursement  has  brought  about  improvement  in  existing  programs  which 
train  our  youth  for  the  world  of  work.     Business  education  can  be 
strengthened  at  all  levels  if  the  effects  of  reimbursement  can  be 
determined.     Evaluation  of  any  program  is  necessary  if  strengths  are  to 
be  maintained  and  weaknesses  eliminated. 

The  Problem 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  provided  opportunity  for  secondary  schools  to  develop 
programs  with  different  approaches  for  teaching  employable  skills. 
However,  when  such  progran;s  are  developed ,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
determine  if  they  are  as  effective  as  the  traditional  manner  of  teaching 
the  skills  courses  and  informative  courses  in  business  education. 
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The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  eifectiveness  of 
federally  reimbursed  business  education  ibrograms  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  with  non-f ederally  reiiuburscd  business  edu- 
cation    rograms.     More  specifically,   diin  i  tudy  inr  Uuii^l  an  Gvaluatie.n 
of  instructional  prof^rams  by  (1)  persons  who  have  received  instruction 
under  reimbursed  business  education  programs,   (2)  peiLunic.  v/Uo  have 
received  instruction  under  non-reimbursed  business  education  prograiris, 
and  (3)  employers  of  those  persons. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  (1)   to  determine  vhur.iier  the  luiidi:; 
provided  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  flic  \^ocaf:icnal 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  appreciably  improv/d  reimbursable 
business  education  programs  as  compared  to  non-reimbursable  business 
education  programs  of  instruction  in  Oklahoma,  and  (2)   co  make  rec:orn;.u:ndci- 
tions  for  future  allocations  of  resources  to  business  education  programs. 

Rationale  of  the  Program 

Schools  located  in  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  City,  Sand  fpriugs,  and 
Tulsa  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.     The  selection  of  these 
sites  was  dependent  upon  (1)  the  size  of  the  school,  (2)  the  locatiori. 
of  the  school,  (3)   the  availability  of  federally  reimbursed  business 
education  programs,  (4)  the  close  working  relationship  that  the  program 
director  has  with  the  schools  as  a  College  Supervisor  of  Student 
Teaching  in  Business  Education  and  as  a  Teacher  Educator  in  Vocal ioival 
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Business  and  Office  Educ  luion,  and  (5)  the  schools/  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

As  indicated  above,  the  schools  selected  for  this  study  were 
limited  to  four  different  cities.     The  selection,  however,  includes 
two  large  metropolitan  areas,  and  two  medium  size  cities •    This  procedure 
should  add  validity  to  the  data  collected  because  programs  may  tend  to 
have  different  objectives  and  prepare  students  for  different  entry  jobs. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Reimbursable  Cooperative  Office  Education  is  considered  to  be  a 
vocational  business  course  in  which  the  student  is  in  school  one-half 
day  and  is  on  the  job  in  a  business  training  position  for  one-half  day 
for  approximately  15  hours  per  week. 

The  reimbursed  courses  included  in  the  study  were  those  secondary 
school  courses  in  cooperative  office  occupations,  office  procedures, 
and  second-year  shorthand,  or  second-year  typewriting  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  a  vocational  program  that  is  reimbursed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocaticial  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendmeutrs  of  1958.  ^> 

Non- Reimbursable  Bus iness  Education  Program  is  considered  to  be 
traditional  business  education  courses  taught  in  the.  traditional  manner 
receiving  funds  for  equipment  and  supplies  through  local  taxation  and 
state  aid.    No  federal  aid  is  involved  in  teacher  reimbursement  or  in 
funds  provided  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies,  and /or  facilities. 
The  graduates  of  this  program  who,  in  tihe  judgment  of  the  school,  will 
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have  completed  a  program  which  fits  them  for  entry  level  jobs  in  the 
general  office,  secretarial,  bookkeeping  or  related  occupations. 

Limitations 

The  study  was  limited  to  eight  Oklahoma  high  schools  where  both 
reimbursable  e.nd  non-reimbursable  programs  were  available.     These  schools 
and  the  number  of  students  involved  in  the  study  are  listed  in  Chapter  2. 

Assumptions 

The  following  basic  assumptions  were  made  in  this  study: 

1.  That  the  findings  of  this  study  would  be  comparable  to  the  - 
findings  if  a  similar  study  were  conducted  in  other  geographical 
areas  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  That  each  teacher  involved  In  the  study  was  a  fully  qualified 
business  teacher  with  equivalent  teaching  skills  in  reimbursable 
and  non-reimbursable  business  education  programs* 

3.  That  the  subject  areas  of  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
business  education  programs  are  representative  of  those  taught 
in  any  established  Oklahoma  secondary  business  education 
program. 

4.  That  job  opportuaities  are  equally  available  to  graduates  of 
both  the  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  business  education 
programs . 

Changes  Made  in  the  Original  Proposal 

The  original  proposal  for  this  study  was  dated  co  begin  on  June  1, 
1970,  and  conclude  on  June  30,  1971.     The  investigation  was  designed  to 
involve  a  follow-up  study  of  appr--  ^imately  200  business  education 
graduates  of  federally  reimbursed  and  non-f ederally  reimbursed  programs 
located  in  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  City,  Pryor,  Stillwater,  and  Tulsa. 
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How..ver,  because  of  lack  of  funding  the  study  was  postponed  to  begin 
on  June  1,  1971,  and  conclude  on  June  30,  1972.     In  addition,  changes 
were  made  in  the  schools  to  be  included  in  the  study.     This  was  necessary 
because  of  program  changes  and  the  willingness  of  the  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY  OF  THE  STJDY 

The  purpose  of  tnis  chapter  is  to  describe  the  method  used  in 
selecting  the  population  for  the  study,  the  methods  used  to  desi^ra  the 
data  gathering  instrumantis ,   the  pilot  stud}',  and  the  methods  used  for 
data  colleccion. 

Selecting  of  the  Population 

One  class  of  reimbursable  business  education  students  and  one  class 
of  non-reimbursable  business  education  students  was  selected  frvim  ear' 
of  the  ei^ht  high  schools.     The  schools  and  the  total  number  of 
reimbursable  and  non-rexmbursable  business  education  students  are  listed 
in  Table  I  below.     A  total  of  291  students  are  listed  in  this  table. 


TABLE  I 

ORIGINAI.  SURVEY  OF  REIMBURSABLE  AND  NGN- REIMBURSABLE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


School  and  Letter 

Reimbursable 

Non-ReiLibursaK]  e 

Charleo  ir-ag'^  Hig'.i  School 

A 

26 

29 

College  High  High  School 

B 

23 

13 

Douglass  High  High  School 

C 

17 

12 

Sooner  High  High  School 

D 

27 

9 

U.  S.  Grant  High  School 

E 

27 

28 

Washington  High  School 

F 

18 

0 

Webster  High  School 

G 

22 

9 

Will  Rogers  High  School 

H 

18 

13 

Tota?.s 

178 

113 
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A  student  data  sheet  was  completed  by  each  of  the  291  students. 
This  sheet  was  designed  to  secure  the  full  name  of  each  student,  their 
present  mailing  address,  and  the  total  number  of  business  education 
courses  completed  during  their  high  school  career.     The  average  number 

of  business  subjects  completed  by  the  reimbursable  students  was  5.7,  and 

I 

the  average  number  of  business  subjects  completed  by  the  non-reimbursable 
students  was  5.0.     The  student  data  sheet  is  illustrated  in  Appendix  A. 

Methods  Used  in  Designing  Data  Gathering  Instruments 

In  April  of  1969  the  National  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Uestiarch  Committee 
met  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to  design  instruments  similar  to  the-  onos  used 
in  this  study.     This  committee  was  composed  of  outstanding;  loaders  in 
business  education  from. across  the  nation. 

After  receiving  a  copy  of  the  instruments,  this  writer  made  the 
necessary  changes  in  order  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  study.  In 
addition,  two  business  education  staff  members  from  Oklahoma  State 
University  reviewed  the  instruments  and  made  some  recommendations  for 
revision. 

I  ■ 

Pilot  Study 

The  pilot  study  was  considered  essential  to  determine  if  the 
student  questionnaire  would  gather  the  needed  data.     The  pilot  study 
vas  conducted  in  two  senior  highs  with  a  total  of  39  reimbursable  and 
non-'reimbursable  business  education  students. 

Each  student  was  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  to  make 
comments  about  questions  that  were  unclear  or  difficult  to  . answer. 
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The  results  of  the  pilot  study  indicated  that  students  had  little  or  no 
difficulty  answering  the  questions,  and  they  had  no  trouble  in  projecting 
their  thinking  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  study.     The  student  questionnaire 
is  illustrated  in  Appendix  B. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  a  pilot  study  with  the  employer 
questionnaire.    Since  the  questionnaire  had  been  reviewed  by  this  writer 
and  the  two  business  education  faculty  members,  it  was  felt  that  the 
instrument  was  designed  to  seek  the  necessary  information  for  this  study* 
A  copy  of  the  employer  questionnaire  is  also  illustrated  in  Appendix  B. 

Methods  Used  for  Data  Collection 

The  initial  mailing  of  ♦:he  291  student  questionnaires  was  made  on 
Janiiary  3,  1972.    The  mailing  included  a  questionnaire,  a  cover  letter, 
and  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.    A  follow-up  mailing  was  initiated 
on  January  24,  1972,  to  those  students  who  had  not  responded  to  the 
initial  mailing. 

The  employer  questionnaires  were  placed  in  the  mail  as  soon  as  the 
completed  student  questionnaires  were  received. 

Copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  students  and  their  employers  are 
illustrated  in  Appendix  C. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  data  collected  from 
the  student  questionnaires  and  Llie  employer  questionnaires* 

Analysis  of  Student  Questionnaires 


Table  la  shows   the  ruiiubu Liable  malLi  and  female  graduates  who 
responded  to  the  qutiStioanaires .     From  tlie  total  of  120  reimbursable 
graduates  responding,  117  were  female  and  3  were  males.     The  three  male 
students  came  from  two  of  the  eight  high  schools. 


TABLE  la  -  REIMBURSABLE 


liale  and  Female  Graduates  Responding  to  Survey 
from  Eight  Oklahoma  High  Schools 


No.  of  Graduates 

Females 

Males 

Schools 

Responding 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A 

20 

20 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

B 

16 

16 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

C 

10 

10 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

D 

22 

22 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

E 

15 

15 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

F 

10 

9 

90.0 

1 

10.  0 

G 

15 

13 

86.6 

2 

13.4 

H 

12 

12 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Totals 

120 

117 

3 

Table 

lb  shows  the  non- 

reimbursable 

male  and 

f amalc 

graduates  who 

responded  to  the  questionnaires.     From  the  total  of  44  non-reimbursable 
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graduates  responding,  43  were  female  and  1  male  graduate.    This  high 

proportion  of  female  responses  from  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 

programs  indicates  that  the  majority  of  enrollees  in  both  programs  were 
females. 


TABLE  lb  -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

Male  and  Female  Graduates  Responding  to  Survey 
from  Eight  Oklahoma  High  Schools 


No.  of  Graduates  Females  Males 


Schools 

Responding 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A 

10 

10 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

B 

4 

4 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

C 

3 

3 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

D 

4 

4 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

E 

15 

15 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

F 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

G 

4 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

H 

4 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Totals 

44 

43 

1 

The  results  of  the  remainder  of  the  student  questionnaires  are  shown 
in  tabular  forrai  in  Appendix  D. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  II  and  Ila  compares  full-time  and 
part-time  status  of  first  jobs  held  by  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursab.le 
business  education  graduates.    From  the  102  reimbursable  graduates,  65 
obtained  full-time  emplojnnent  after  graduation  and  37  obtained  part-time 
employment.    Thirty-five  non-reimbursable  graduates  from  the  total  of  44 
responding  to  the  survey  obtained  either  full-time  or  part-time  employ- 
ment after  graduation.     From  the  35  non-reimbursable  graduates,  18 
obtained  full-time  employment  and  17  part-time  employment* 
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Tables  III  and  Ilia  illustrate  the  number  of  graduates  with  full- 
time  or  part-time  jobs  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted.  Sixty-six 
of  the  69  reimbursable  graduates  were  employed  full-time,  and  18  of  the 
19  non-reimbursable  graduates  were  employed  full-time.     All  of  the 
reimbursable  graduates  from  five  of  the  eight  schools  were  employed 
full-time,  and  all  of  the  non-reimbursable  graduates  from  six  of  the 
eight  schools  w^re  employed  full-time, 

Table  IV  shows  the  methods  by  which  responding  reimbursable 
graduates  obtained  their  first  jobs.     The  most  common  method  of  obtaining 
initial  employment  as  stated  by  103  responding  graduates  was  through 
the  efforts  and  services  rendered  by  the  high  school  or  college.  This 
amounted  to  45,6  per  cent.     Applying  directly  to  a  person  or  company 
amounted  to  the  methods  -next  most  often  used  with  17,5  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  responding. 

Table  IVa  shows  that  11  or  30,6  per  cent  of  36  non-reimbursable 
graduates  obtained  initial  employment  through  a  friend  or  relative.  This 
compares  to  14,7  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates.  Applying 
directly  to  a  person  or  company  was  also  the  second  best  method  as  used 
by  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

The-  size  of  companies  in  which  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
graduates  are  employed  is  shown  in  Tables  V  and  Va»     Of  the  75 
employers  responding,  34, 7  per  cent  employed  over  500  persons,  10»7 
per  cent  employed  from  101  to  500  persons,  22.7  per  cent  employed  from" 
26  to  100  persons 5  21,3  per  cent  employed  from  6  to  25  persons,  and  10,7 
per  cent  employed  from  1  to  5  persons.     Nineteen  employers  responded  to 
the  size  of  companies  where  non-reimbursable  graduates  were  employed, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Of  the  19  employers,  only  2  firms  employed 
over  500  persons.    Six  of  the  firms  employed  from  6  to  25  persons. 
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Tables  VI  and  Via  show  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
graduation  and  initial  employment  for  responding  graduates.    The  majority 
of  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  found  jobs  before 
they  left  school.     Sixty-seven  or  69.8  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable 
graduates  found  jobs  before  they  left  school  compared  to  14  of  the  36 
non-reimbursable  graduates  or  a  total  of  38.9  per  cent. 

The  number  of  different  job  titles  held  by  graduates  from  initial 
employment  to  the  time  of  the  survey  is  shown  in  Table  VII  and  Table  Vila. 
From  the  105  reimbursable  graduates,  51  or  48.5  per  cent  held  only  one 
job  title.    Also,  21  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  36  non-reimbursable  graduates 
held  only  one  job  title  since  the  time  of  initial  employment.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  and  three  of  the  non-reitnbursable 
graduates  held  no  job  title. 

Tables  VIII  and  Villa  show  the  number  of  promotions  that  graduates 
had  received  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    Both  tables  show  that  most 
graduates  had  not  received  a  promotion  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  had  received  one  promotion  as 
compared  to  18.2  per  cent  of  the  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

Twenty-five  or  25.8  per  cent  of  the  97  reimbursable  graduates 
responding  to  the  survey  reported  the  job  title  of  secretary  as  their 
first  position  after  graduation-     The  remainder  of  the  various  job  titles 
reported  by  reimbursable  graduates  are  listed  in  Table  IX.    Table  IXa 
contains  the  various  job  titles  for  the  first  jobs  of  36  non-reimbursable 
graduates.    Again,  the  largest  number  of  graduates  held  the  job  title  of 
secretary. 

Tables  X  and  Xa  contain  the  various  job  titles  held  by  graduates 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Sixteen  or  23.2  per  cent  of  the  69  reimbursable 
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graduates  responding  to  the  survey  were  secretaries.    Approximately  10 
per  cent  were  classified  as  a  clerk-typist.    The  remaining  job  titles 
are  listed  in  Table  X,    Only  17  non-reimbursable  graduates  responded  to 

.-1 

this  question.     The  number  of  graduates  in  each  job  title  was  so  small 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  Table  Xa, 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  XI  and  XIa  presents  job  titles  of 
graduates  distributed  by  types  of  occupations.     Table  XI  shows  that 
secretarial  and  clerical  occupations  accounted  for  74  per  cent  of  all 
jobs  presently  held  by  69  reimbursable  graduates.     Bookkeeping  and 
accounting  jobs  were  held  by  2,9  per  cent  of  the  graduates,  and  data 
processing  jobs  were  held  by  10,1  per  cent.    Non-business  jobs  accounted 
for  10,1  per  cent  of  the  graduates'  emplo3mient.     The  17  non-reimbursable 
graduates  present  job  titles  accounted  for  53,0  per  cent  in  the 
secretarial  and  clerical  occupations.     Non-business  jobs  accounted  for 
17,7  per  cent  of  the  graduates  employment. 

Employers  reported  secretary  as  the  most  prominent  job  title  with 
more  than  22  per  cent  frequency  among  75  reimbursable  graduates.  Clerk- 
typist  was  listed  second  with  14,7  per  cent  frequency.     The  remainder 
of  the  job  titles  are  shown  in  Table  XII,     Table  Xlla  shows  the  results 
of  present  job  titles  held  by  19  non-reimbursable  graduates  as  reported 
by  employers.     Two  graduates  were  classified  as  salesgirls  and  the 
remainder  of  job  titles  were  held  by  one  graduate  in  each  position. 

Secretary  was  the  job  title  most  often  indicated  by  employers  and 
graduates.     Employers  reported  17  reimbursable  graduates  were  classified 
as  secretaries,  and  16  graduates  reported  their  job  title  as  secretary. 
Employers  listed  clerk-typist  second,  while  the  graduates  reported 
clerk-typist  and  receptionist  as  tied  for  second,     A  total  of  40 
Q  different  job  titles  were  reported.    Eleven  graduates 
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classified  themselves  in  nine  job  titles  compared  to  the  employers, 
where  they  did  not  list  these  job  classifications •    These  comparisons 
are  shown  in  Table  XIII. 

The  comparison  of  job  titles  as  reported  by  employers  and  non- 
reimbursable graduates  are  listed  in  Table  Xllla.     Twenty-four  different 
job  titles  were  reported.    Again,  seven  graduates  classified  themselves 
in  six  job  titles  whereas  the  employers  did  not  list  these  job  classi- 
fications. 

Tables  XIV,  XlVa,  XV, "xVa,  XVI,  and  XVIa  contain  data  about 
additional  training  received  by  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
graduates.    Of.  the  106  reimbursable  graduates,  67  or  63.2  per  cent  had 
received  no  additional  training  from  their  employer  from  the  time  of 
initial  employment  to  the  time  of  the  survey.     This  percentage  compares 
closely  with  the  non-reimbursable  graduates  where  23  or  63.9  per  cent 
of  the  36  graduates  had  received  no  additional  training. 

The  major  reasons  given  for  additional  training,  as  shown  in  Tables 
X\'  and  XVa,  were  to  do  the  regular  job  and  to  perform  special  tasks. 
Approximately  46  per  cent  of  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
graduates  reported  that  the  purpose  of  additional  training  was  to  do 
their  regular  job. 

Table  XVI  shows  that  56.4  per  cent  of.  the  reimbursable  graduates 
received  16  hours  or  less  of  additional  training  and  the  remaining  43.6 
per  cent  received  more  than  24  hours  of  additional  training.  These 
percentages  compare  very  closely  with  the  non-reimbursable  graduates 
where  53.8  per  cent  received  less  than  eight  hours  of  additional  training 
and  38.5!  per  cent  received  more  than  24  hours  of  additional  training, 
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Forty-one  reimbursable  graduates  reported  that  they  had  received 
on-the-job  training  in  34  different  types  of  job  training  situations. 
Three  graduates  received  on-the-job  training  in  Auto  and  Life  Insurance, 
and  three  received  on-the-job  training  in  computer  operation.    The  total 

on-the-job  training  received  by  reimbursable  graduates  is  shown  in 

■I'  i 

(' 

Table  XVII.    Twenty-two  non-reimbursable  graduates  received  on-the-job 
training  in  21  different  types  of  job  training  situations.  I  Two  graduates 
received  on-the-job  training  in  filing,  and  the  remaining  twenty  graduates 
received  on-the-job  training  in  the  remaining  20  types  of  job  training 
situations  as  shown  in  Table  XVIIa. 

Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XVIIIa,  XlXa ,  XXa ,  XXI ,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIa, 
XXIIa,  and  XXIIIa  report  the  hourly  range  of  pay,  the  weekly  range  of 
pay,  and  the  monthly  range  of  pay  for  first  and  present  jobs  held  by 
reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

Twenty-five  or  53.2  per  cent  of  47  reimbursable  graduates  reported 
an  hourly  range  of  pay  for  thier  first  job  from  $1.50-$1.74.     The  second 
largest  percentage  of  reimbursable  graduates  on  their  first  job  received, 
hourly  wages  ranging  from  $1.75-$ 1.99.     Only  one  graduate  received  an 
hourly  wage  of  $3.00.     This  information  is  presented  in  Table  XVIII. 

Only  four  reimbursable  graduates  reported  a  weekly  range  of  pay  for 
their  first  job.     One  graduate  reported  in  the  $1C0-$124  range;  one 
graduate  in  the  $75-$99  range;  one  graduate  in  the  $50-$74  range;  and 
the  fourth  in  the  $0-$49  range.    This  information  is  presented  in 
Table  XIX. 
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The  largest  percentage  of  reimbursable  graduates  on  their  first  job 
received  wages  ranging  from  $300-$349  per  month.     This  information  was 
reported  by  20  or  52.7  per  cent  of  38  reimbursable  graduates.  One 
graduate  reported  a  monthly  salary  range  of  ?A50-$500,  while  one  reported 
receiving  wages  ranging  from  $100-$149  per  month. 

Tables  XVIlIa,  XlXa,  and  XXa  contain  the  hourly  range  of  pay,  the 
weekly  range  of  pay,  and  the  monthly  range  of  pay  for  first  jobs  as 
reported  by  non-reimbursable  graduates • 

The  hourly  range  of  pay  as  reported  by  16  or  76.1  per  cent  of  21 
non-reimbursable  graduates  was  $1.50-$1.74.     Three  graduates  reported  a 
salary  range  of  $1.75-$1.99,  and  no  graduate  reported  receiving  a 
salary  beyond  this  range.     This  information  is  shown  in  Table  XVIIIa. 
Only  two  non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  receiving  a  weekly  range 
of  pay.     This  is  shown  in  Table  XlXa. 

Two  non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  a  monthly  salary  range  from 
$300-$349,  and  two  reported  a  monthly  salary  range  of  $350-$399.  Only- 
six  non-reimbursable  graduates  responded  to  this  question,  and  none  of 
the  six  reported  receiving  a  salary  beyond  $400  per  month.     The  results 
of  this  question  are  shown  in  Table  XXa. 

Tables  XXI ,  XXII,  and  XXIII  show  the  hourly  range  of  pay,  the  weekly 
range  of  pay,  and  the  monthly  range  of  pay  for  present  jobs  as  reported 
by  reimbursable  business  education  graduates. 

Fourteen  or  48.4  per  cent  of  29  reimbursable  graduates  reported 
hourly  range  of  pay  for  their  present  job  of  $1.50-$1.74.     Seven  graduates 
reported  a  range  of  $1.75r$1.99.     The  top  salary  range  reported  in 
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Table  XXI  was  $2.25-$2.49  per  hour.     Only  four  reimbursable  graduates 
reported  a  weekly  salary  range  for  their  present  jobs.     The  highest 
weekly  range,  as  shown  in  Table  XXII,  was  $100-$124. 

Table  XXIII  shows  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  29  reimbursable 
graduates  reporting,   indicated  a  monthly  range  of  pay  for  their  present 
jobs  of  $300-$349.     Eleven  graduates  reported  a  range  of  $350-$399,  and 
one  graduate  reported  a  range  of  $400-$449. 

Table  XXIa  contains  the  hourly  range  of  pay  for  present  jobs  as 
reported  by  10  non-reimbursable  graduates.     Five  or  50  per  cent  reported 
a  range  of  $1.50-$1.74,   four  reported  a  range  of  $1.75-$1.99,  and  one 
graduate  reported  an  hourly  range  of  $1.25-$1.49.     Table  XXIIa  shows 
the  weekly  range  of  pay  for  two  non-reimbursable  graduates.     One  range 
was  $0-$49,  and  the  other  was  $75-$99. 

Three  of  six  non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  a  monthly  range 
-of  pay  for  their  present  job  of  $300-$349.     The  highest  monthly  range 
of  pay,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIIIa,  was  $450-$499,  and  the  lowest  was 
$100-$149. 

Tables  XXIV,  XXV,  and  XXVI  show  a  comparison  of  hourly  ranges  of 
pay,  weekly  ranges  of  pay,  and  monthly  ranges  of  pay  on  first  job  and  on 
present  job  as  reported  by  reimbursable  graduates. 

Table  XXIV  shows  that  47  graduates  reported  their  hourly  ranges  of 
pay  for  their  first  job,  and  29  graduates  reported  their  hourly  ranges 
of  pay  for  their  present  job.     Approximately  one-half  of  the  47  graduates 
reported  an  hourly  range  of  pay  for  their  first  job  of  .^1. 50-$l .  74 .  One- 
fourth  of  these  same  graduates  reported  a  range  of  $1.75-$1.99  per  hoar. 
Again,  approximately  one-half  of  the  29  graduates  reported  an  hourly 


range  of  pay  for  their  present  job  of  $1.50-$1.74.    Also,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  these  same  graduates  reported  a  range  of  $1.75^$1.99  per 
hour. 

Four  reimbursable  graduates  are  listed  in  four  different  weekly 
ranges  of  pay  for  their  first  jobs  and  from  graduates  are  listed  in 
four  different  ranges  of  pay  for  their  present  jobs.    This  information 
is  shown  in  Table  XXV. 

Table  XXVI  shows  a  comparison  of  monthly  ranges  of  pay  on  first  job 
and  on  present  job  of  reimbursable  graduates.    Thirty-eight  graduates 
responded  to  the  monthly  range  of  pay  for  their  first  jobs,  and  29 
graduates  responded  to  the  monthly  range  of  pay  for  their  present  jobs. 
Twenty  or  52.7  per  cent  of  the  38  graduates  reported  a  monthly  range 
of  pay  for  their  first  job  of  $300-$349,  while  14  or  48.4  per  cent 
of  the  29  graduates  reported  a  monthly  range  of  pay  for  their  present 
jobs  of  $300-$349.    However,  37.9  per  cent  of  the  29  graduates  reported 
a  range  of  $350-$399  for  their  present  jobs  compared  to  18.4  per  cent 
of  the  38  graduates  in  their  first  job. 

Tables  XXI Va,  XXVa,  and  XXVI a  show  a  compariaon  of  hourly  ranges 
of  pay,  weekly  ranges  of  pay,  and  monthly  ranges  of  pay  on  first  job 
and  on  present  job  as  reported  by  non-reimbursable  graduates* 

Table  XXIVa  shows  that  21  graduates  reported  their  hourly  ranges 
of  pay  for  their  first  job,  and  10  graduates  reported  their  hourly 
ranges  of  pay  for  their  present  job*    Sixteen  or  76.1  per  cent  of  the 
21  graduates  reported  an  hourly  range  of  pay  for  their  first  job  of 
$1.50-$1.74.    Five  or  50  per  cent  of  the  10  graduates  Reported  the 
same  hourly  range  of  pay  for  their  present  job.    Only  two  non-reimbursable 
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graduates  reported  a  weekly  range  of  pay.  This  information  is  illustrated 
in  Table  XXVa. 

Six  non- reimbursable  graduates  reported  their  monthly  ranges  of 
pay  for  their  first  job,  and  six  graduates  reported  their  monthly  ranges 
of  pay  for  their  present  job.     Four  or  66.6  per  cent  reported  a  range 
of  $300  per  month  to  $399  per  month  for  their  first  job.     Three  of  six 
graduates  reported  a  range  of  $300-$349  for  their  present  job.  One 
graduate  reported  a  monthly  range  of  $450-$499  for  his  present  job.  Also, 
one  graduate  reported  a  monthly  range  of  pay  for  both  first  and  present 
job  of  $100-$149.     The  results  of  this  question  is  shown  in  Table  XXVIa. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  XXVII  shows  the  skills  and  knowledges 
needed  on  first  and  present  jobs  as  reported  by  86  reimbursable  graduates. 
The  skills  and  knowledges  needed  by  the  highest  percentage  of  graduates 
for  their  first  jobs  were:     filing,  57.0  per  cent;  telephone  usage,  57.0 
per  cent;  ten-key  adding  machine,  53.5  per  cent;  business  English,  41.9 
per  cent;  manual  typewriting,  40.7  per  cent;  electric  typewriting,  40.7 
per  cent;  photocopy  equipment,  34.9  per  cent;  and  written  business 
communications,  29.1  per  cent.     All  other  skills  and  knowledges  that  were 
identified  were  needed  by  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  the  graduates  included 
in  the  survey.     The  same  skills  and  knowledges  needed  on  the  first  job 
were  also  identified  by  more  than        per  cent  of  the  graduates  on  the 
present  job  although  in  all  eight  skills  and  knowledges  listed  above, 
the  percentages  were  reduced. 

Table  XXVIIa  lists  the  skills  and  knowledges  needed  on  first  and 
present  jobs  as  reported  by  38  non-reimbursable  graduates.    The  skills  and 
knowledges  needed  by  the  highest  percentage  of  graduates  for  their  first 
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jobs  were;  filing,  44»7  per  cent;  electric  typewriting,  36.8  per  cent; 
and  telephone  usage,  28,9  per  cent.     All  other  skills  and  knowledges  that 
were  identified  wc        eeded  by  fewer  than  25  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
included  in  the  survey.     Filing  was  the  only  skill  needed  on  the  present 
job  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  graduates. 

Table  XXVIII  gives  information  about  the  adequacy  of  preparation 
for  performing  job  skills  as  reported  by  reimbursable  graduates.  From 
the  data  in  Table  XXVIII,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  few  skills  and  knowledges 
did  graduates  indicate  poor  preparation*    No  preparation  was  indicated 
by  a  high  percentage  of  graduates  for  MTST  operation,  the  IBM  selectric 
composer/ varityper,  unit  record  equipment,  and  for  several  of  the 
marketing  and  distribution  skills  and  knowledges.     For  most  skills  and 
knowledges,  preparation  was  believed  to  be  excellent  or  good. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  XXVIIIa  lists  the  adequacy  of  preparation 
for  performing  job  skills  as  reported  by  non-reimbursable  graduates.  From 
the  data  presented  in  this  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  graduates  reported 
low  percentages  as  poor  adequacy  for  performing  job  skills  that  are 
listed  in  the  table.    However,  high  percentages  were  listed  for  no 
preparation  for  the  MTST,  dictation  machine  transcription,  spirit  process 
operation,  photocopy  equipment,  IBM  selectric  composer/varityper,  unit 
record  equipment,  printing  calculator,  bookkeeping  machines,  and  for 
several  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  skills  and  knowledges.  For 
most  of  the  skills  and  knowledges,  preparation  was  believed  to  be 
excellent  or  good. 
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Analysis  of  Employer  Questionnaires 

The  data  collected  from  the  employer  questionnaires  are  presented 
in  this  part  of  the  study.     The  tables  shewing  the  results  of  the 
questionnaires  are  listed  in  Appendix  E. 

Table  XXIX  shows  the  tasks  performed  by  reimbursable  graduates 
as  reported  by  75  employers.    E  ,  hty  per  cent  of  the  employers  had 
graduates  typing  memos,  letters,  and  tables,  and  performing  the  task 
of  filing.     Other  tasks  frequently  indicated  as  being  performed  by 
graduates  were:    answering  and  placing  telephone  calls,  78.7  per  cent; 
posting  to  various  records,  54.7  per  cent;  pick  up,  sort,  and  distribute 
mail,  49.3  per  cent;  deliver  messages,  46.7  per  centi;  and  operate 
copying  machines,  40.0  per  cent.    The  remaining  tasks  performed  by 
graduates  were  listed  by  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  employers. 

Table  XXIXa  shows  the  tasks  performed  by  non-reimbursable  graduates 
as  indicated  by  19  employers.    The  data  shows  that  47.3  per  cent  of  the 
employers  had  graduates  tj^ping  memos,  letters,  and  tables;  42.1  per  cent 
had  graduates  filing;  47.3  per  cent  had  graduates  answering  and  placing 
telephone  calls;  36.8  per  cent  had  graduates  delivering  messages;  and, 
31.5  per  cent  had  graduates  operating  a  cash  register  and  picking  up, 
sorting,  and  distributing  mail.     The  remaining  tasks  performed  by 
graduates  in  Table  XXIXa  were  listed  by  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
employers. 

The  importance  of  tasks  performed  by  reimbursable  graduates  are 
rated  by  employers  in  Table  XXX.    Twenty-seven  employers  rated  typing 
memos,  letters,  and  tables  as  very  important,  while  24  employers  rated 
this  task  as  moderately  important*    Twenty-nine  employers  rated  filing 
as  very  important,  while  24  employers  rated  this  task  as  moderately 
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important.    Twenty-six  employers  rated  answering  and  placing  telephone 
calls  very  important,  while  20  employers  rated  this  task  moderately 
important.    Sixteen  of  42  employers  rated  posting  to  various  records 
very  important,  while  18  of  the  42  employers  rated  the  task  as  moderately 
important.     Thirteen  of  42  employers  rated  picking  up,  sorting,  and 
distributing  mall  as  very  important,  while  13  of  42  employers  rated  this 
task  as  moderately  important.     The  number  of  employers  rating  the  tasks 
under  minor  importance  or  no  importance  was  small  compared  to  the  number 
rating  tasks  under  very  important  or  moderately  important. 

Table  XXXa  describes  the  importance  of  tasks  performed  by  non- 
reimbursable graduates  and  rated  by  their  employers.    The  number  of 
employers  responding  to  these  tasks  was  very  small.    However,  the  .majority 
of  those  reporting  rated  the  tasks  as  either  very  important  or  moderately 
important. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  XXXI  describes  the  quality  of  tasks 
performed  by  reimbursable  graduates  as  evaluated  by  their  employers. 
Very  few  of  the  employers  rated  the  quality  of  the  tasks  performed  by 
reimbursable  graduates  as  outstanding  and  very  few  rated  the  quality  of 
the  tasks  as  below  average.     The  largest  number  of  employers  rated  the 
quality  of  the  tasks  performed  as  either  average  or  above  average.  The 
average  distribution  between  these  two  categories  of  performance  were 
almost  identical. 

Table  XXXIa  shows  the  quality  of  task  performance  by  non-reimbursable 
graduates  as  evaluated  by  their  employers.    The  tasks  with  the  highest 
per  cent  of  rating  as  outstanding  performance  by  graduates  are:  take 
j  dictation  and  transcribe,  100  per  cent;  lab  work,  100  per  cent;  x-ray 
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work,  100  per  cent;  verify  reports,  50  per  cent;  operate  telephone 
switchboard,  50  per  cent;  mark  price  changes,  50  per  cent;  and  perform 
calculations  by  machine,  50  per  cent.     The  three  100  per  cent  ratings 
were  made  by  one  employer  on  each  of  three  different  tasks.     Very  few 
of  the  employers  rated  the  quality  of  the  tasks  performed  as  below  average. 
The  majority  of  employers  rated  the  quality  of  the  tasks  performed  as 
either  average  or  above  average. 

Table  XXXII  shows  the  employers^  ratings  of  personal  traits  possessed 
by  reimbursable  graduates.     The  majority  of  employers  rated  each  personal 
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trait  in  the  above  average  category.     Very  few  employers  rated  the 
graduates  in  the  below  average  category.     The  percentage  rating  of  all 
personal  qualities  in  the  outstanding  category  were  all  below  30  per 
cent.    Only  nine  of  69  employers  rated  the  ability  to  organize  work  as 
outstanding. 

Table  XXXIIa  shows  the  employers'  ratings  of  personal  traits 
.possessed  by  non-reimbursable  graduates.   .More  employers  rated  each 
personal  trait  in  the  average  category  than  any  of  the  other  three 
categories.     Very  few  employers  rated  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
graduates  in  the  below  average  category.     Seven  or  43.7  per  cent  of  16 
employers  rated  observance  of  company  rules  as  outstanding  while  two 
or  12.5  per  cent  of  16  employers  rated  ability  to  work  under  pressure  as 
outstanding. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  XXXIII  shows  the' specific  personal 
quality  strengths  of  reimbursable  graduates  as  identified  by  employers. 
There  were  38  personal  quality  strengths  indicated  by  employers.  A 
total  of  23  of  these  38  strengths  was  listed  only  one  time*     There  were 
nine  indications  that  neatness  was  a  personal  quality  strength.  There 
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were  seven  indications  that  willingness  was  a  personal  quality  strength. 
Good  typing  ability,  good  business  training  background,  and  dependability 
was  each  listed  six  times  by  employers  as  strengths  ot  the  graduates • 
Aggressiveness,  personality,  and  taking  instructions  was  each  listed 
three  times  by  employers  as  strengths  of  the  graduates,  and  good  on 
business  machines,  pleasant,  finishes  work  on  time,  alertness,  cheerful, 
and  friendliness  was  each  listed  two  times  by  employers. 

Table  XXXIIIa  shows  the  personal  quality  strengths  of  non-reimbursable 
graduates  as  identified  by  employers.    There  were  19  personal  quality 
strengths  indicated  by  employers.    A  total  of  17  of  thetse  19  strengths 
was  listed  only  one  time.    There  were  two  indications  that  good  skills  was 
a  personal  quality  strength,  and  two  indications  that  communication  was 
a  personal  quality  strength  possessed  by  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

Tables  XXXIV  and  XXXIVa  describe  the  personal  quality  weaknesses 
of  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  as  identified  by  employers. 
Table  XXXIV  lists  29  personal  quality  weaknesses  for  reimbursable 
graduates.    A  total  of  17  of  these  29  received  only  one  listing.  Six 
of  the  employers  listed  spelling  as  a  weakness,  and  six  employers  listed 
lack  of  initiative  as  a  personal  weakness.    There  were  five  employers 
who  named  mathematics  as  a  weakness.    Shorthand,  English,  lack  of 
neatness,  and  lack  of  interest  in  work  was  each  listed  four  times  by 
employers  as  weaknesses  of  the  graduates.    Shyness  and  lack  of  maturity 
was  each  listed  three  times,  and  more  interest  in  personal  gain, 
knowledge  of  business  practices,  and  too  many  outside  distractions  was 
each  listed  two  times  by  employers  as  weaknesses  possessed  by  non-  . 
reimbursable  graduates. 
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Table  XXXIVa  lists  13  personal  quality  weaknesses  of  non-reimbursabl 
graduates  as  identified  by  employers .    Twelve  of  these  weaknesses 
were  listed  only  one  time.    There  were  two  indications  that  appearance 
was  a  personal  quality  weakness  of  non-reimbursable  graduates. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  problem,  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, conclusions,  and  recommendations'  as  a  result  of  the  study* 


extent  from  research  studies.    The  comparative  study  procedure  and  the 
follow-up  procedure  are  useful  tools  in  helping  to  provide  useful  infor- 
mation that  could  be  helpful  to  business  educators. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were:     (1)  to  determine  whether  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Vocational  Educ^ition  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968  have  appreciably  improved  reimbursable  business  edu- 
cation programs  compared  to  non-reimbursable  business  education  programs 
in  Oklahoma,  and  (2)  to  make  recommendations  for  future  allocations  of 
resources  to  business  education. 

The  methods  and  procedures  used  In  this  study  consisted  of  selecting 
schools  located  in  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  City,  Sand  Springs,  and  Tulsa 
who  had  available  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  business  educa- 
tion programs.    One  class  of  reimbursable  business  education  students 
and  one  class  of  non-reimbxirsable  students  was  selected  from  each  of  ^ 
the  eight  high  schools  to  participate  in  the  study. 

A  student  data  sheet  was  completed  by  each  of  291  students.  Question-- 
naires  were  mailed  to  each  of  the  students  approximately  seven  months 


Summary 


The  answers  to  many  problems  in  business  education  come  to  a  large 
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from  the  date  of  their  graduation*  An  employee  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  first  and  second  employees  as  indicated  on  the  student  questionnaire* 


Summary 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  summary  of  the  important  data 
obtained  in  this  study: 

1.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  graduates  were  included  in  the  study 
from  eight  different  high  schools. 

2.  One  hundred  and  twenty  reimbursable  graduates  responded  to  the 
survey.     Three  of  the  graduates  were  male,  and  117  were  female. 

3.  Forty-four  non--reimbursable  graduates  responded  to  the  survey. 
Forty-three  were  female  graduates. 

4.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  obtained  full- 
time  employment  after  graduation  compared  to  51  per  cent  of  the 
non-reimbursable  graduates.     Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  reimburs- 
able graduates  obtained  part-time  employment  compared  to  41  per 
cent  of  the  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

5*  Sixty-six  of  the  69  reimbursable  graduates  were  employed  full- 
time  at  the  tine  the  study  ^jas  conducted  compared  to  18  of  the 
19  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

6.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  103  reimbursable  graduates  obtained  their 
first  jobs  through  the  schools  compared  to  eight  per  cent  of 
the  36  non-reimbursable  graduates.    Most  of  the  non-reimbursable 
graduates  had  obtained  their  first  jobs  through  a  friend  or 
relative. 

7.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  were  employed 
in  companies  with  more  than  500  employees  compared  to  11  per 
cent  of  the  hon-reimbursable  graduates.    Thirty- two  per  cent  of 
the  non-reimbursable  graduates  were  employed  in  companies  with 
six  to  25  employees. 

8.  Most  of  the  graduates  found  employment  before  they  left  school. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  found  employment  before 
they  left  school  compared  to  39  per  cent  of  the  non-reimbursable 
graduates. 

9.  Approximately  one-half  of  both  reimbursable  and  non- reimbursable 
graduates  had  held  only  one  job;  about  25  per  cent  had  held  two; 
and  26  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  reported  that  they 
had  held  no  job  titles. 
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10.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  both  reimbursable  and  non- 
reimbursable graduates  reported  that  they  had  not  received  a 
promotion  at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Twenty  per  cent  of  both 
reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  had  received  one 
promotion. 

11.  Twenty-six  per  cent  or  25  of  97  reimbursable  graduates  reported 
a  job  title  of  secretary  for  their  first  job  compared  to  14 
per  cent  or  five  of  the  non-reimbursable  graduates.  Secretary 
was  the  job  title  most  frequently  reported  by  all  graduates 
responding  to  the  survey. 

12.  Sixteen  of  69  reimbursable  graduates  reported  their  present  job 
title  as  secretary  compared  to  one  of  17  non-reimbursable 
graduates.     Steno-clerk  and  typist  were  the  job  titles  most 
frequently  reported  by  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

13.  There  were  more  graduates  employed  in  the  clerical  type  of 
occupation  than  any  of  the  other  types  as  reported  in  Tables  XI 
and  XIa, 

14.  Twenty- three  per  cent  or  17  of  75  reimbursable  graduates  held 
the  present  job  title  of  secretary  as  reported  by  employers 
compared  to  one  of  19  non-reimbursable  graduates.     The  job 
title  most  frequently  reported  by  employees  for  non-reimbursable 
was  that  of  a  salesgirl. 

15.  There  was  considerable  disagreement  regarding  the  comparison  of 
job  titles  as  reported  by  all  graduates  and  their  employees. 

16.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
graduates  received  additional  training  while  64  per  cent 
received  none. 

17.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  both  reimbursable  r.nd  non-reimbursable 
graduates  received  additional  training  in  order  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  regular  jobs. 

18.  Fifty-six  of  the  reimbursable  graduates  received  16  hours  or  less 
of  additional  trai    .ng  compared  to  54  per  cent  of  the  non- 
reimbursable graduates  who  received-  less  than  eight  hours  of 
additional  training. 

19.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  non- reimbursable  graduates  received 
an  hourly  salary  range  for  their  first  jobs  of  $1.50-$1.74  com- 
pared to  53  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  graduates.     The  monthly 
salary  range  was  larger  for  the  reimbursable  graduates  compared 
to  the  non-reimbursable  graduates. 
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20.  Fifty  per  cent  of  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
graduates  received  an  hourly  salary  range  for  their  present  jobs 
of  $1.50-$1,74.    However,  a  larger  percentage  of  reimbursable 
graduates  received  a  higher  monthly  range  of  pay  for  their 
present  jobs  compared  to  the  non-reimbursable  graduates, 

21,  The  hourly  range  of  pay,  the  weekly  range  of  pay,  and  the 
monthly  range  of  pay  for  first  and  present  job  as  reported  by 
reimbursable  graduates  were  practically  the  same, 

22,  The  number  and  percentage  of  reimbursable  graduates  reporting 
needed  skills  and  knowledges  as  listed  in  Table  XXVII  was  lower 
on  their  present  job  as  compared  to  their  first  job, 

23,  Practically  all  of  the  non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  the 
same  information  contained  in  paragraph  22. 

24,  Reimbursable  graduates  reported  that  for  most  skills  and  knowledges, 
preparation  was  believed  to  be  excellent  or  good.    Very  few 
indicated  poor  preparation.    No  preparation  was  indicated  by  a 
high  percentage  of  reimbursable  graduates  for  unit  record  equip- 
ment, and  for  several  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  skills. 

25,  Non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  the  same  information  con- 
tained in  paragraph  24, 

26.  A  high  percentage  of  employers  reported  the  following  tasks 
performed  by  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates:  . 
typing  memos,  letters,  and  tables;  filing;  answering  and  placing 
telephone  calls;  and,  posting  to  various  records. 

27.  The  majority  of  employers  rated  each  personal  trait  possessed 
by  reimbursable  graduates  in  the  above  average  category.  Very 
few  employers  rated  graduates  in  the  below  average  category. 

28.  The  majority  of  employers  rated  each  personal  trait  possessed 
by  non-reimbursable  graduates  in  the  average  category.  Very 
few  employers  rated  the  graduates  in  the  below  average  category. 

29.  Employees  reported  that  graduates  were  weak  in  spelling,  mathe-- 
matics,  shorthand,  lack  of  initiative,  and  English. 
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Conclusions 


On  the  basis  of  the  data  .obtained  in  this  study,  the  following 
conclusions  are  made: 

1.  High  school  business  education  departments  will  probably  need  to 
be  content  with  students  who  are  predominantly  female.  Since 
practically  all  the  respondents  in  this  study  were  female, 
probably  most  business  workers  who  seek  employment  following 
high  school  graduation  also  are  female. 

2.  Reimbursable  graduates  were  more  reliable  in  completing  and 
returning  the  questionnaires.     There  was  a  need  for  more  response 
from  the  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

3.  From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  study,  both  reimbursable  and 
non-reimbursable  graduates  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
either  part-time  or  full-time  employment. 

4.  More  reimbursable  graduates  obtain  employment  through  their 
schools  than  non-reimbursable  graduates . 

5.  Reimbursable  graduates  are  employed  by  larger  companies 
than  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

6.  Most  business  graduates  do  not  receive  a  promotion  within  six 
months  of  initial  employment. 

7.  Most  graduates  with  occupational  preparation  fox"  business  will 
obtain  employment  in  secretarial  and  clerical  positions.  A 
small  percentage  of  graduates  will  be  employed  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  data  processing,  and  marketing  and  distribution 
positions . 

8.  Almost  half  of  the  graduates  who  obtain  employment  in  business 
occupations  can  expect  to  receive  some  kind  of  additional  training 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  them. 

9.  Reimbursable  graduates  received  more  hours  of  additional  training 
compared  to  the  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

10.     Non-reimbursable  graduates  received  a  higher  hourly  salary  range 
for  their  first  jobs  compared  to  the  reimbursable  students. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  of  reimbursable  graduates  received 
a  higher  monthly  jange  of  pay  for  their  present  jobs  compared 
to  the  non-x.eiinbursable  graduates. 

1.1,     Both  reimbursable  and  non- reimbursable  students  needed  more  skills 
and  knowledges  on  their  first  jobs  as  compared  to  their  present 
jobs. 
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12.  Both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  reported  that 
for  most  skills  and  knowledges,  preparation  was  believed  to  be 
excellent  or  good. 

13.  Both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  were  not 
prepared  for  unit  record  equipment,  and  for  several  of  the 
marketing  and  distribution  skills. 

14.  The  tasks  most  often  performed  by  business  graduates  include: 
typing  memos,  letters,  and  tables;  filing;  answering  and  placing 
telephone  calls;  and,  posting  to  various  records. 

15.  Employers  rated  personal  traits  higher  for  reimbursable  graduates 
as  compared  to  non-reimbursable  graduates. 

16.  Business  graduates  are  weak  in  spelling,  mathematics,  shorthand, 
and  English. 

17.  The  additional  funds  provided  by  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  have  improved  business  education 
programs  in  Oklahoma. 
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Re  c  onunen  d  a  1 1  ons 

Based  upon  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study,  the  following 

recommendations  are  made: 

1*    High  schools  should  maintain  and  extend  strong  reimbursable 
business  education  programs.    Additional  resources  should  be 
channeled  into  these  programs.    This  should  be  done,  however, 
without  neglecting  the  non-reimbursable  programs. 

2.  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  non-reimbursable 
programs.    Many  students  prefer  this  program  over  the  reinbur- 
sable  program. 

3.  The  secretarial  and  clerical  occupations  should  receive 
strong  emphasis  in  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
business  education  programs. 

4.  Business  education  graduates  should  be  told  that  additional 
training  will  be  needed  beyond  the  high  school  to  help  them 
perform  some  of  the  tasks  that  they  are  required  to  perform. 

5.  Both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  graduates  should  receive 
training  in  unit  record  equipment. 

6.  Training  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  occupations  should 
be  included  in  the  distributive  education  curriculum. 

7.  Additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  spelling,  mathematics, 
and  English  usage  in  both  reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable 
programs . 

8.  Additional  research  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  both  reimbursable 
and  non-reimbursable  programs.    This  could  include  a  similar 
study  but  with  different  schools  involved.    It  could  also  include 
a  comparative  study  where  business  students  from  the  area 
vocational-technical  schools  are  involved. 
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(Name  ot  Scnool ) 
STUDENT  DATA  SHEET 


Student  Other 
I.    Name  Number  Identification 


Last  First  Middle 

Present  Address: 


Zip  Code 


II.     Courses  Completed: 


(Each  school  should  list  below  business  education  courses  completed  during 
the  year  when  the  graduates  being  surveyed  were  enrolled.) 


Courses 

Check  If 
Completed 

Check  If  i 
Federally 
Reimbursed  j 

_  _ 

1 

! 

- 

/' 


III.     Sequence(s)  Completed  (if  applicable):  

IV.     I  understand  that  I  will  be  requested  to  complete  a  questionnaire  during  the 

month  of  October  1971,  and  that  my  employer (s)  will  also  be  requested  to  complete 
a  questionnaire  regarding  my  performance  on  the  job. 

Signed 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART  I~STUDENT  INFORMATION 


1.  Name 


2- 


3. 


Address 
C-^  tv 


State 


Kxgh  School  Attended 
Check  one: 

 ^  Hale 

Female 


Zip  Code 


2a.     Check  one: 

  COE  Graduate 

Non-COE  Graduate 


Check  one  or  more: 

  Employed  full  time  for  pay 

  Employed  part  time  for  pay 

  In  military  service 

  Not  employed  due  to  illness 

  Homemaker 

  Seeking  employment 

  Not  seeking  employment 

  Going  to  school  or  college 

  Have  never  held  full-  or  part-time  employment  since  graduation.     (If  you 

check  this  item,  please  sign  questionnaire  on  last  page  and  return,) 
Other 


please  specify 


PART  II— EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 


ERIC 


1.  Was  your  first  job  after  graduation  full  time  or  part  time? 
 Full  time 

  Part  time 

2.  How  did  you  get  your  first  job  after  graduation? 

Through  a  friend  or  relative 

 Through  your  school  or  college 

Through  another  school 

  Through  a  Civil  Service  Exam 

"    Through  a  State  Employment  Service 
•       Through  a  private  eir.ployment  agency 
  By  answering  an  advertisement 

  By  applying  directly  to  a  person  or  con\pany  that  might  be  hiring 

 Other  ^  . 

please  speci.ty 

3.  Hnw  long  did  it  take  you        ilnd  thr;  first  job  you  had  after  graduation? 
  I  found  it  before  I  left  school 

  Less  than  a  month 

^   1  to  3  months 

^  4  to  6  months 
Longer  than  6  months 

4.  What  was'  the  job  title  of  your  first  position  after  graduation?   

  List  name  and  address  of  cmplcy^T. 

Name  of  Supervisor  ■   

Company   ^  » . 

Street  Address  

City  ^  '   _^ 


btate 


Zip  Code 
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5.    l-rtiat  is  your  present  job  title? 
List  name  and  address  of  employer. 

Name  of  Supervisor  

Company   


Street  Address 

City   State   Zip  Code 

6.    How  many  different  job  titles  have  you  had  since  you  left  high  school? 

  None  Two 

  One  Three  or  more 


7.  What  was  your  pay  (before  deductions)  on  your  first  full-timt  job  after  graduation 
(  lease  fill  in  ONE  of  the  lines  below) 

$  per  hour 

$  per  week 

$  per  month 

8.  What  is  your  pay  (before  deductions)  on  your  present  job?     (Please  fill  in  ONE  of 
the  lines  below) 

$  per  hour 

$  per  week 

$  j)er  month 

9.  How  many  promotions  (not  salary  increases)  have  you  received  since  graduation? 
 None 

 One 

  Two 

  Three  or  rao?;e 

10.  Since  graduation  have  you  received  additional  formal  training  from  an  employer? 
  Yes   No 

11.  If  you  received  additional  training  on  the  job,  what  was  the  purpose  of  this 
training? 

^  To  do  the  regular  job 

  To  perform  special  tasks 

  For  promotion 

 Other  

please  specify 

1-2.    List  the  amount  and  kinds  of  training,  if  any,  you  have  received  through  an 
employer: 
Amount: 

,  Less  than  8  hours 

  8  to  16  hours 

16  uo  24  hours  ^ 
  More  than  24  hours 

Kinds : 


l\\]\T  III— JOB  REQUIRI-MKNTS  AND  PREPAPjMION 

Check  the  business  skills  and  knowledges  needed  in  your  fir.st  and  present  positions  after 
^•;raduation.     Rate  how  well  you  ware  prepared  bv  your  school  to  perform  those  business  applica- 
cions  checked. 


Business  Skill  or  Knowledge 

Firfjt 
Job  1 

Present 

Job 

lent 

Good 

Aver- 
age 

Poor 

INO 

Prepa- 
ration 

I .   Typcvrit ing 

 8 

iv..inuai  cypewri ter  opcx  atxou 

1 

 < 

 \ 

eloctric  typewriter  c p oi's o:-, 

1 
i 

iP'M  Selectric  typewriter  ono/ation 

ii'^M  Executive  typewriter  c::c:ratu.r;. 

s 

MiSI  operation 

.   Shorthand  and  ♦"ranscriptior 

3.   Dictation  machine  transcription  ] 

* .   r 11  ing 

Bookkeeping  or  accounting 

1) .   Bus  ill  CSS  mathematics 

Duplicating  equipment  oper,:»i.icr* 

offset  duplicator  ! 

stencil  duplicator  (mimeog^'aoh) 

1 
t 

spirit-process  duplicator  (ditto)  j 

1 

photocopy  equipment  ! 

1 

1 

IB!l  Sc.lectric  composer  or  varitrypfT'l 

i 

5 

■3.   Unit  Record  Equipment 

^ 

t 

ke vounch 

I 

vet*  if  ier 

:  [ 

s  o  I*  t  e  r 

i  

t 
) 

 [ 

collater 

t 



reproducer 

1  

i 

! 

 J 

 \ 

accounting  machines 

other  (  ) 

1 

1  

[  i 

9.  Adding  and  calculating  machine:': 

tc:n~koy  adding 

i 

t 

full-key  adding 

rotary  calculator 

 1 

key-driven  calculator  (cc:tip  *-,r,"\'f:rr  ) 

printing  calculator 

electronic  calculator 

I 

0.   Bookkeeping  machines 

I  ... 

1.   Conununication  skills 



telephone  usap,e 

business  English  (spellings 
punctuation^  gramn^a*?*) 

written  business  comrmnic^  r.1  cr.^' 

1 

2.  Marketing  skills  and  dis tribal iv.-B 
skills  and  knowledges 

: 

salesmanship  fundamentals 

cash  register  operation 

i 

take  inventories 

I  

1 

price  markups  and  markdowns 

! 

! 

stock  displays 

!                i  i 

1 

buvinr.  uechniques 

1 

i 

O    idvertising  fundamentals  I 

i'  ^ 

1 

i 

ERICjroduct  knowledge  t 

 !  
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EMPLOYER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


EMPLOYEE  DATA 


Name 


The  individual  listed  above  gave  us  the  following  information  concerning 
his  employment  with  your  company.     Please  make  any  needed  corrections. 

Job  Title: 


Corrected  Job  Title: 


Span  of  Employment:     From  — 


To  — 


Corrected  Span  of  Employment: 


From  — 


To  — 


COMPANY  DATA 


Size  of  Company  (check  one) 


over 


1  ~ 
6  - 
26  - 
101  - 


5  employees 
25  employees 
100  employees 
500  employees 
500  employees 


Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 


SIC  Code: 


Type  of  firm  if  SIC  Code  is  unknown: 
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EMPLOYER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Tasks  Performed  on  the  Job 


1  H 

Please  rate  these  tasks  as  to  their  importance  for 
the  job  indicatea  on  page  1.     Use  this  code: 

Very  important  task           -3    Minor  task  --1 
Moderately  important  task-2    Task  of  no  importance-0 

For  tasks  rated  3,  2,  or  1,  please 
1    indicate  how  well  the  employee 
j    perforTD^  the  task>     Do  this  by 
;    placing  a  check  in  the  appropriate 

column. 

, Tasks 

Rating 

Employee  Performance 

3,  2, 

1  or  u 

Out- 
standing 

Above 
Average 

/i v  e  r  a  g  e 

/iv  er  a.ge 

1,     Typing  memos,  letters,  tables,  etc. 

• 

s 

2.  Filing. 

i — \ — \ 

3.    Answer  9.nd  place  telephone  calls. 

U       Pn«?r   fn  VriT"iniis  rpcoTfic? 

S       Pick  im     QnT  f  *    and  di          huff*  mai  1  . 

 1 

6.     Sell  to  customers. 

!  1 

 \ 

—  \ 

7.    Operate  cash  register. 

8.     Stock  shelves. 

9.     Perforr"  calculations  by  machine. 

10.     Operate  telephone  switchboard. 

,  

y  »^    

1 

\  11.     Vf*T"i  f V  renorts. 

 — 

 -«  

—  i 

 1 

\  12.     Order  supplies  and  equipment. 

j.l3.     Take  inventory. 

 \  , — 

14.    Mark  price  changes. 

3 

15.     Wrap  or  bag  merchandise. 

,_  \  

16.     Prepare  invoices. 

] 

s 

 f  

17.    Operate  key  punch. 

 \  

18.     Take  In  money. 

Hr—  1 

19.     Operate  duplicating  equipment. 

20.     Take  dictation  and  transcribe. 

1  

f  

21.     Deliver  messages. 

: 

22.     Approve  customer  credits. 

I  \ 

23.     Prepare  and  make  bank  deposits. 

r  ^ 

1  24.     Make  out  checks. 

 ' — 1 

 1 

J  J 

I  25.     Billing/bookkeeping  machine. 

—  1 

{  26.     Operate  copying  machine. 

 ■-  -~ 

( 

Other: 

— 

27. 

28. 

:  1 

29. 

 ^ 
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EMPLOYER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Employers'  Rating  Sheet 


Rate  the  employee  only  on  those  characteristics  that  are  applicable  to  his  job. 

Characteristics 

Employee  Performance 

Out- 
standing 

Above 
Average 

Average 

Below 
Average 

( 

1.  Personal  appearance — appropriate  dress  and  grooming. 

2.  Dependability. 

3,   Initiative  and/or  resourcefulness. 

4.  Ability  to  maintain  harmonious  working  relations 
with  others. 

(  

1—  

5.  Neatness  and  orderliness  in  maintenance  or 

arrangement  of  physical  surroundings,  such  as  a 
desk,  files,  floor,  etc. 

—  1 

I 

r 
» 

6.  Strict  observance  of  company  rules. 

1  1 

 ! 

 ; 

7.  Speed  in  performing  operations — amotmt  of 
acceptable  work  produced. 



t 
p 
f 

8.  Accuracy  in  performing  operations. 

! 

9.  Ability  to  follow  instructions  accurately  and 
1          without  repetition. 

,  1 

'  ! 

'  \  

1  10.  Ability  to  organize  his  work. 

 1 



' — [ — 1 

i  11.  Ability  to  work  under  pressure  or  at  the  normal 
[          conditions,  such  as  meeting  deadlines,  multiple 
1          assignments,  extra  work,  etc.  ^ 

1 

NOTE:     Now  we  would  like  to  ask  you  about  job  applicants  in  general. 

Please  list  below  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  you  have  observed  in  recent  job 
applicants . 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 
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Oklahoma  State  University 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
January  3,  1972 


STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA  74074 
(405)  372-62}h  EXT.  258 


Dear  Business  Education  Graduate: 

During  the  Spring  of  1971,  just  before  your  graduation  from  high  school,  . 
you  were  asked  by  your  business  teacher  or  me  to  participate  in  a  research 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Business  Education  lepartment,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Your  response  will  help  us  give  assistance  to  future  high  school  business 
education  graduates.     The  information  gathered  will  remain  strictly 
confidential  and  in  no  instance  will  your  name  be  used. 

Won't  you  take  about  ten  minutes  of  your  time  to  answer  this  questionnaire.. 
Your  cooperation  in  the  collection  of  this  data  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  study.     Please  complete  this  questionnaire  and  return  it 
to  us  -in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Griffith,  Teacher  Educator 
Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education 

BBGrjap 

Enclosures 
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Oklahoma  State  University 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSlNtSS  ADMINISTRATION 

January  24,  1972 


/STILLWATER.  OKLAHOMA  74074 
(AOS)  372-r^277.  IXT.  258 


Dear  Business  Education  Gr&duate: 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  you  requesting  certain 
personal  and  professional  information  that  would  be  used  in  a  research 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Business  Education  Department,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education . 

We  need  your  assistance  in  returning  the  completed  questionnaire  to 
.insure  the  validity  of  the  study.     Remember  that  this  information  will 
remain  confidential  and  your  name  will  not  be  used. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it 
to  us . 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Griffith,  Teacher^Mucator 
Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education 

BBG:cw  .  . 
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Oklahoma  State  University 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


SriiiWATER,  OKLAHOMA  74074 
(405)  372-621  h  EXT.  258 


The  Business  Education  Department  of  Oklahoma  State  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  is  trying  to 
evaluate  how  well  high  school  graduates  perform  on  the  job.     If  they 
have  been  trained  to  meet  yorr  needs,  we  world  like  to  know  this. 
If  the  graduates  have  not  developed  certain  t^kills  that  you  consider 
important,  or  if  they  have  poor  work  habits  and  attitudes,  we  want 
to  know  this  too.     We  are  sending  you  this  short  questionnaire  in 
hopes  that  you  will  help  us  gather  this  information. 

The  questionnaire  concerns  a  particular  employee  that  graduated  ^rom 
high  school  in  1971.    Kis  name  and  job  title  are  indicated  on  the 
first  page.     It  also  asks  for  your  general  impression  of  recent 
applicants  and  new  employees.     If  someone  else  in  your  organization 
is  more  familiar  X'jxth  this  specific  individual  or  with  applicants,  we 
would  appreciate  your  passing  this  document  along  to  him. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance.    A  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
is  enclosed  for  your  convenience  in  returning  the  questionnaire. 

Sincerely  yours,  , 


Bob  Griffith,  Teacher  Educator 
Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education 


BBG :  cw 


Enclosure 
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AVPENDIX  D 
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TABLE  II    -  REIMBURSABLE 

Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Status  of  First  Jobs  Held  by    102  Graduates 


NO.  OF  GRADUATES 

FULL-TIME 

PART-TIME 

SCHOOL 

RESPONDING 

Nn 

No. 

A 

18 

13 

72.2 

5 

27.8 

B 

10 

6 

60.0 

k 

i^O.O 

C 

8 

k 

50.0 

k 

50.0 

D 

15 

6 

i^O.O 

9 

60.0 

Ti! 
a 

11 

73-3 

k 

?6  7 

F 

9 

kk.k 

5 

55.6 

G 

15 

13 

86.6 

2 

1 

H 

12 

8 

66.7 

k 

33.3 

TABLE  I  la 

-    NON- REIMBURSABLE 

Full-Time 

and  Part-Time  Status  of  First 

Jobs  Held  by 

35  Graduates 

NO.  OF  GRADUATES 

FULL-TIME 

part- 

•TIME 

SCHOOL 

RESPONDING 

No. 

No. 

7> 

A 

9 

■  5 

55.6 

k 

B 

2 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

C 

3 

1 

33-3 

2 

66.7 

D 

2 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

E 

12 

6 

50.0 

6 

50.0 

F 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

G 

k 

k 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

K 

3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 
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TABLE  III    -  REIMBURSABIE 

PRESENT  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  JOBS  HELD  BY    69  GRADUATES 


NO.  OF  GRADUATES  FULL-TIME  PART-TIME 

SCHOOL  RESPONDING  No.  ^  No.  <f> 


A 

Ik 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

B 

k 

3 

75-0 

1 

25.0 

C 

3 

3 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

D 

10 

9 

90.0 

1 

10.0 

E 

9 

9 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

F 

6 

5 

83.3 

1 

16.7 

G 

12 

12 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

H 

11 

11 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

TABLE  Ilia    -    NON- REIMBURSABLE 

PRESENT  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  JOBS  HELD  BY      19  GRADUATES 


NO.  OF  GRADUATES  FULL-TIME  PART-TIME 

SCHOOL  RESPONDING  So.  %  No.  <f> 


A 

5 

5 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

B 

2 

1  • 

50.0 

1 

so.o 

C 

1 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

D 

1 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

E 

5 

5 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

F 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

G 

3 

3 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

H 

2 

2 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

ERIC 
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TABLE  IV    -  REIMBURSABLE 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  RESPONDING  GRADUATES  RECEIVED  FIRST  JOBS 


50 


METHOD 

NO     OF  ORADTTATFS 

T 

Through  Friend  or  Relative 

15 

Ik. -J 

Throiigh  School  or  College 

hi 

Through  Another  School 

1 

•  978 

Through  Civil  Service  Exam 

2 

1.9 

Through  State  Employment  Service 

k 

3.88 

Through  Private  Employment  Agency 

2 

1.9 

By  Answering  Advertisement 

.  3 

2.9 

By  applying  directly  to  a  Person  or  Company 

that  might  be  hiring 

18 

17.5 

Other 

11 

10.8 

TOTAIS 

103 

100.0 

TABLE  IVa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  RESPONDING  GRADUATES  RECEIVED  FIRST  JOBS 

METHOD 

NO.  OF  GRADUATES 

p 

Through  Friend  or  Relative 

11 

30.6 

Through  School  or  College 

3 

08.3 

Through  Another  School 

0 

0.0 

Throxigh  Civil  Service  Exam 

0 

0.0 

Through  State  Employment  Service 

2 

05.5 

Through  Private  Employment  Service 

2 

05.5 

By  Answering  Advertisement 

1 

03.6 

By  Applying  directly  to  a  person  or  Company 

that  might  be  hiring 

12 

33.3 

Other 

5 

13.9 

TOTAIS 

36 

100.0 

520 
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TABLE  V    -  REIMBURSABLE 

SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  IN  WHICH  GRADUATES  ARE  EMPLOYED  AS  INDICATED  BY  75  EMPLOYERS 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  NO.  OF  FIRMS  RESPONDING  RESPONDING 


Over  500  26  3'^^.7 

101  -  500  8  10.7 

26  -  100  17  22.7 

6-25  16  21.3 

1-5  8  10.7 


TABLE  Va    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  IN  WHICH  GRADUATES  ARE  EMPLOYED  AS  INDICATED  BY    I9  EMPLOYERS 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  NO. . OF  FIRMS  RESPONDING  ^  RESPONDING 

Over  500  2  10. 5 

101  -  500  3          ■  15.8 

26  -  100  k  21.1 

6-25  6  31.5 

1-5  ^  21.1 


ERIC 
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TABLE  VI*    -  REIMBURSABLE 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  FROM  GRADUATION  TO  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY      96  GRADUATES 


TIME  PERIOD 

NO, 

Foiind  before  left  school 

6? 

69.8 

Less  than  a  Month 

13 

13.5 

1  -  ^  months 

11 

1 1.  s 

J-X-  ^ 

-  6  months 

2 

2.1 

Longer  than  6  months 

3 

3.1 

TABLE  Via    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  FROM  GRADUATION  TO  FIRST 

JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY 

36  GRADUATES 

TIME  PERIOD 

1 

NO. 

Found  before  left  school 

ih 

38.9 

Less  than  a  month 

10 

27.8 

1-3  months 

6 

16.7 

k  '  6  months 

3 

08.3 

Longer  than  6  months" 

3 

08.3 

ERIC 
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TABLE  VII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

NUMBER  OF  JOB  TITLES  HELD  AS  REPORTED  BY    ^^^^  GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLES  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  ^ 


None  27  25 . 7 

One  51  lv8.5 

Two  26  21^.8 

Three  or  More  I  1.0 


TABLE  Vila    -    NON- REIMBURSABLE 

NUMBER  OF  JOB  TITLES  HELD  AS  REPORTED  BY  36  GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLES  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  ^ 


None  3  08.3 

One  21  58.3 

Two  6  16.7 

Three  or  More  6  I6.7 
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TABLE  VIII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS  RECEIVED  AS  REPORTED  BY      90  GRADUATES 


No.  OF  PROMOTIONS  NO.  OF  GRADUATES 


None  65  72 . 2 

One  18  20.0 

Two  k  Ok.k 

Three  or  More  3  03.U 


TABLE  Villa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS  RECEIVED  AS  REPORTED  BY        33  GRADUATES 


NO.  OF  PROMOTIONS  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  ^ 


None  2k  72 . 7 

One  6  18.2 

Two  1  03.0 

Three  or  More  2  06.I 
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TABLE  IX    -  REIMBURSABLE 

JOB  TITLES  FOR  FIRST  JOBS  OF  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY      9''  GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLE 

N0»  OF  GRADUATES 

i 

Secretary- 

25 

25.8 

Coding  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Credit  Card  Worker 

1 

1.0 

Receptionist 

9 

9.2 

Teller 

1 

1.0 

Proof  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Factory  Worker 

1 

1.0 

Accounting  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

File  Clerk 

k 

k.i 

Offset  Operator 

1 

1.0 

Jr.  Claims  Examiner 

2 

2.1 

Stenographer 

1 

1,0 

Librarian 

1 

1.0 

Computer  Operator 

1 

1.0 

Trainee- Full- Time 

1 

1.0 

Clerk- typist 

12 

.  10.3 

Key  Punch  Operator 

1 

1.0 

Batching  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Cashier 

1 

1.0 

Ticket  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Clerk 

5 

5.2 

Check  Filer 

1 

1.0 

Mail  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

General  Office 

3 

3.1 

Library  Page 

1 

1.0 

Posting  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Directory  Compillation  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Inventory  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Cafeteria  Worker 

1 

1.0 

Salesgirl 

3 

3.1 

Nurses  Aide 

1 

1.0 

Admitting  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Record  Keeper 

1 

1.0 

Dietary  Aide 

1 

1.0 

Supply  Clerk 

1 

1.0 

Student  Aide 

1 

1.0 

Waitress 

1 

1.0 

Teleprocessor 

1 

1.0 

Clerical  Assistant 

1 

1.0 

Teacher's  Aide 

2 

2.1 

Postal  Assistant 

1 

1.0 

TABLE  iXa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

JOB  TITLES  FOR  FIRST  JOBS  OF  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY    35  GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLE 

MO.  OF  GRADUATES 

T 

±. 

no  Q 

Clerk 

± 

Fry CO ok 

± 

no  Q 

iypi  So 

nA  ft 

5 

nA  ft 

1 

OP  Q 

Secretairy 

c 

X*t «  3 

uounoer-.uii ice  urirx 

i. 

no  Q 

Xvcjr    JTUXlv^Ii   XX  a-LXicc 

1 
■1. 

OP  Q 

Babysitter 

2 

05-7 

Assistant  Manager 

1 

02.9 

Sxammer  Aide 

1 

02.9 

Receptionist 

2 

05-7 

Medical  Specialist 

1 

02.9 

Steno-Clerk 

2 

05.7 

Credit  Investigator 

1 

02.9 

Sales  Clerk 

11.3 

C  omput  er- 1 ypi  st 

1 

02.9 

Dental  Technician  Trainee 

1 

02.9 

Data  Clerk 

1 

02.9 

Personnel  Specialist 

1 

02.9 

TABLE  X    -  REIMBURSABLE 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLES  HELD  BY  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY     69  GRADUATES 
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JOB  TITLES 

NO.  OF  GRADUATES 

i 

r 

Postal  Assistant 

1 

Stenographer 

1 

Typist 

3 

Secretary 

16 

23.2 

Clerk- Typist 

7 

10.1 

Teacher-Aide 

2 

2.9 

Clerical  Assistant 

2 

2.9 

File  Clerk 

1 

Receptionist 

7 

10.1 

Billing  Clerk 

1 

1.4 

Registration  Clerk 

1 

1.4 

Proof  Clerk 

1 

1.4 

Teleprocessor 

1 

Salesgirls 

2 

2.9 

Key  Punch  Operators 

5 

7-2 

Dietary  Aide 

1 

1.4 

Nurses  Aide 

2 

2.9 

Cafeteria  Worker 

1 

1  A 

Factory  Worker 

1 

Directory  Compillation  Clerk 

1 

1.4 

Credit  Reporter 

1 

1.4 

Mail  Clerk 

1 

\X 

Student  Aide 

1 

l.l^ 

Account  Clerk 

2 

2.9 

Batching  Clerk 

1 

\X 

Computer  Operator 

1 

l.i^ 

Librarian 

1 

\.k 

Waitress 

1 

l.i^ 

Claims  Examiner 

2 

2.9 

PBX  Operator 

1 
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TABLE  Xa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 


PRESENT  JOB  TITTLES  HELD  BY  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY    1?  GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLES 

NO,  OF  GRADUATES 

Aut  0-  "by  pi  st 

1 

Receptionist 

2 

11-7 

Micro- filmer 

1 

05.9 

Typist 

2 

11.7 

Key  Punch  Operator 

1 

05.9 

Babysitter 

1 

05.9 

Assistant  Manager 

1 

05.9 

Kitchen  Worker 

1 

05.9 

St eno- Clerk 

2 

11.7 

Secretary 

1 

05.9 

Salesgirl 

1 

05.9 

Technician  Trainee 

1 

05.9 

Data  Clerk 

1 

05.9 

Personnel  Specialist 

1 

05.9 

28 


TABLE  XI    -  REIMBURSABLE 


PRESENT  JOB  TITLES  OF  GRADUATES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AS 

REPORTED  BY  •     69  GRADUATES 

TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION  GRADUATES  IN  GRADUATES  IN 

AND  JOB  TITLE  SPECIFIC  JOB  TITLE  TYPE  OF  OCCUPATION 

No.  ^  No.  ^ 


SECRETARIAL  &  STENOGRAPHIC  17  21^.6 

Stenographer  1  l.k 

Secretary  l6  23.2 

CLERICAL  (NON-STENOGRAPHI.?)  3^  k9.k 

Postal  Assistant  1  1.^ 

Clerk  Typist  7  10-1 

Teacher's  Aide  2  2.9 

Clerical  Assistant  2  2/9 

File  Clerk  1  l.k 

Receptionist  7  10.1 

Billing  Clerk  -  1  l.k 

Registration  Clerk  1  1.^ 

Proof  Clerk  1  l.k 

PBX  Operator  1  1.4 

Teleprocessor  1  l.k 

Typist  3  4-3 

Direct oiy  Complllation  Clerk     1  l.k 

Credit  Reporter  1  l.k 

Mall  Clerk  1  l.k 

Batching  Clerk  1  l.k 

Claims  Examiner  S  2.9 

BOOKKEEPING  &  ACCOUNTING  2  2.9 

Accounting  Clerk  2  2.9 

SALES  &  DISTRIBUTION  2  2.9 

Salesgirls  2  2.9 

DATA  PROCESSING  6  8.7 

Key  Punch  Operator  5  7*2 

Computer  Operator  1  l.k 

SERVICE  7  10.1 

Dietary  1  l.k 

Nurses  Aide  2  2.9 

Cafeteria  1  1.^+ 

Student  Aide  1  l.k 

Librarian  1  l.k 

Waitress  1  l.k 

INDUSTRIAL  1  1.^ 

Factory  Worker  I  1.^^ 
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TABLE  XIa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLES  OF  GRADUATES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AS 
REPORTED  BY      1?  GRADUATES 


TYPES  OF  OCCUPATION  GRADUATES  IN  GRft.DUATES  Hi 

AND  JOB  TITLE  SPECIFIC  JOB  TITLE  TYPE  CiF  OCCUPATTOI; 

No.  No. 


SECRETARIAL  &  STENOGRAPHIC  3  17  7 

Steno-Clerk  2  11-7 

Secretary  1  5-9 

CLERICAL  (NGN- stenographic)  6  35-3 

Auto- typist  1  5-9 

Receptionist  2  11-7 

Typist  2  11.7 

Data  Clerk  1  5-9 

BOOKKEEPING  &  ACCOUNTING  0  0..'^ 

SALES  &  DISTRIBUTION  1  5-9 

Sales  girl  1  5-9 

DATA  PROCESSING  2  11-7 

Micro-filmer  1  5-9 

Key  Punch  Operator  1  5-9 

ADMINISTRATION  2  11  •  7 

Assistant  Manager  1  5^9 

Personnel  Specialist  1  5-9 

SERVICE  3  17-7 

Babysitter  1  5-9 

Kitchen  worker  1  5-9 

Technician  Trainee  1  5-9 


TABLE  XII    -  RT^IMBURSABLE 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLES  OF  13  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  OF  THESE 
GRADUATES 


JOB  TITLE 

^  ~  

4, 
7> 

Legal  Secretary- 

1 

1.3 

Receptionist 

6 

8.0 

Secretary 

1? 

22.8 

Asst.  Secretary- 

1 

1.3 

Typist 

3 

i^.O 

General  Office 

3 

i^.O 

Inventory  Clerk 

1 

1-3 

Registration  Clerk 

1 

1.  J 

Salesgirl 

3 

Waitress 

1 

1.3 

File  Clerk 

k 

5.  .3 

oca  Typist 

1 

1'3 

Summer  Clerk 

1 

1-3 

Student  Aide 

2 

2. p. 

Teacher's  Aide 

1  . 

1.  ■ 

Librarian 

1 

1-3 

Clerk  Typist 

11 

liv.7 

Credit  Reporter 

2 

2,  a 

Cafeteria  Worker 

1 

I.  3 

Proof  Clerk 

1 

1«3 

PBX  Operator 

1 

1-3 

Teller 

1 

1-3 

Accounting  Clerk 

1 

1-3 

Stenographer 

2 

2,.8 

Mail  Clerk 

1 

1.3 

Key  Punch  Operator 

2 

2.8 

Coding  Clerk 

1.-3 

Medical  Specialist 

'  \ 

1-3 

Claims  Examiner 

1^3 

Credit  Card  Clerk 

1 

1-3 

Teleprocessor 

1 

1-3 

1 
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TABLE  Xlla    -    NON- REIMBURSABLE 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLES  OF      19      GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  OF  THESE 
GRADUATES 


JOB  TITI^  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  ^ 


Cashier-Clerk 

1 

5.3 

Assistant  Manager 

1 

5.3 

Stenographer 

1 

5.3 

Clerk 

1 

5.3 

File  Clerk 

1 

5.3 

Salesgirl 

2 

10. 

Secretary 

1 

5.3 

Typist 

1 

5.3 

Mail  Clerk 

1 

5.3 

Auto-Typist 

1 

5.3 

Sampler 

1 

5.3 

Cashier 

1 

5.3 

Comput  er- typi  st 

1 

5.3 

Dental  Technician  Trainee 

1 

5.3 

Credit  Investigator 

1 

5.3 

Receptionist 

1 

5.3 

Babysitter 

1 

5.3 

Medical  Assistant 

1 

5.3 

ERIC 


TABLE  XIII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  OF  JOB  TITLES  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  AKD  BY  GRADUATES 
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JOB  TITLES  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS         REPORTED  BY  GRADUATES 

No.  Grads.  ^  No,  Grads,  ^ 


Secretary  17 

Clerk-typist                      i  11 

Receptionist  6 

File  Clerk  ll- 

Typist  3 

General  Office  3 

Salesgirl  3 

Student  Aide  2 

Credit  Reporter  2 

Stenographer  2 

Key  Punch  Operator  2 

Legal  Secretary  1 

Asst,  Secretary  1 

Inventory  Clerk  1 

Registration  Clerk  1 

Waitress  1 

OCR  Typist  1 

Suamer  Clerk  1 

Teacher's  Aide  1 

Librarian  1 

Cafeteria  Worker  1 

Proof  Clerk  1 

PBX  Operator              -  1 

Teller  1 

Accounting  Clerk  1 

Mail  Clerk  1 

Coding  Clerk  1 

Medical  Specialist  1 

Claims  Examiner  1 

Credit  Card  Clerk  1 

Telepr oc  e  s  sor  1 

Postal  Assistant  0 

Clerical  Assistant  0 

Billing  Clerk  0 

Dietary  Aide  0 

Nurses  Aide  0 

Factory  Worker  0 

Directory  Compillatlon  Clerk  0 

Batching  Clerk  0 

Computer  Operator  0 


22-8 

16 

7 

1 

10.1 

8.0 

7 

1 

10.1 

5-3 

1 

l.k 

k.o 

3 

k.o 

0 

0.0 

k.o 

2 

2.9 

2.8 

1 

l.k 

2.8 

1 

l.k 

2.8 

1 

l.k 

2.8 

5 

7.2 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1*3 

1 

l.k 

1-3 

1 

l.k 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1-3 

2 

2.9 

1-3 

1 

l.k 

1-3 

1 

l.U 

1-3 

1 

'  l.ll 

1.3 

1 

l.k 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1.? 

2 

2.9 

1.3 

1 

l.k 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

X.3 

2 

2.9 

1-3 

0 

0.0 

1.3 

1 

l.k 

0.0 

1 

x.k 

0.0 

2 

2.9 

0.0 

1 

1.4 

0.0 

1 

l.k 

0.0 

2 

2.9 

0.0 

1 

1.1^ 

0.0 

1 

l.i^ 

0.0 

1 

1.1^ 

0.0 

1 

l.k 

ERIC 
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TABLE  Xllla    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 


COMPARISON  OP  JOB  TITLES  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  AND  BY  GRADUATES 


REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

REPORTED  BY  GRADUATES 

No.  Grads. 

Ho.  Grads. 

Sol  Aan"f  Y*n 

2 

10.4 

1 

5-9 

v/asnxer-cxcPK 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

Assistant  Manager 

1 

5.3 

1 

5-9 

ouenograpner 

1 

5-3 

0 

0.0 

ClerK 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

riXc  uxeric 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

Dccre uary 

1 

5-3 

1 

5.9 

1 

5-3 

2 

11.7 

1 

5-3 

0 

0.0 

1 

5-3 

1 

5.9 

oaiiipj.ep 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

v^aBiixep 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

OmpU U c j7  X jPX Ob 

X 

5o 

0 

0.0 

i^cUuax  xeciuixcxan  xpaxnse 

1 

5-3 

1 

5.9 

PT**»rii  "f*   Tn\r*»  Q"f"i  era*!*  rtT* 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

Receptionist 

1 

5.3 

2 

11.7 

Babysitter 

1 

5.3 

1 

5.9 

Medical  Assistant 

1 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

Mioro-filmer 

0 

0.0 

1 

5.9 

Key  Punch 

0 

0.0 

1 

5.9 

Kitclien  Worker 

0 

0.0 

1 

5.9 

Steno-Clerk 

0 

0.0 

2 

11.7 

Data  Clerk 

0 

0.0 

1 

5-9 

Personnel  Specialist 

0 

0.0 

1 

5.9 

534 
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ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY      106  GRADUATES 
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NO.  OF  GRADUATES  f, 

Yes 

39 

36.8 

No 

63.2 

TABLE  XlVa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY 

36  GRADUATES 

NO.  OF  GRADUATES 

Yes 

13 

36.1 

No 

23 

63.9 

1 


erJc  535 
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TABLE  XV    -  REIMBURSABLE 

PURPOSE  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AS  REPORTED  BY      39  GRADUATES 


PURPOSE  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  <f> 


To  do  the  Regular  Job  l8  1^6.2 

To  Perform  Special  Task  l6  hl.O 

For  Promotion  2  5.1 

Other  3  7.7 


TABLE  XVa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

PURPOSE  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AS  REPORTED  BY     13  GRADUATES 


PURPOSE  NO.  OF  GPJiDUATES  <jl, 


To  do  the  Regular  Job  6  14-6.2 

To  Perforin  Special  Task  k-  30.8 

For  Promotion  3  23,0 

Other  0  0.0 


ERIC 
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TABLE  XVI    -  REIMBURSABLE 

I 

AMOUNT  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY  2i 

GRADUATES 


AMOUNT  OF  TRAINING  .    NO.  OF  GRADUATES  «^ 


Less  than  8  hours  11  28.2 

8  -  i6  hours  11  28.2 

l6  -  2k  hours  3  7.7 

More  than  2k  hours  1^  35.9 


TABLE  XVIa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

AMOUNT  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES  AS  REPORTED  BY  13 

GRADUATES 


AMOUNT  OF  TRAINING  NO.  OF  GRADUATES 


Less  than  8  hours  .7  53.8 

8-16  hours  1  7.7 

16  -  2k  hours  0  \  0.0 

More  than  2k  hours  5  38.5 


ERIC 
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TABOC  XVII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  RECEIPTED  BY  GRADUATES 


TYPE  OF  TRAINING  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  INDICATING 


Auto  and  Life  Insurance  Routine  3 

Teller  training  1 

Switchboard  Operator  2 

NCR  Proof  Machine  1 

BaiTik  Operations  1 

Processing  Insurance  Claims  1 

Blueprint  Machine  1 

Computer  Operation  3  ' 

IBM  Transcriber  1 

Filing  Prints  1 

Collating  Magazines  1 

Dictaphone  1 

Ticket  sorter      (Long  distance  phone  calls  by  minutes)  1 

Extend  Prices  1 

Key  Punch  Training  -  1 

/  ^M'c-x  Machine  2 

ilad  Duplication  1 

/.nswering  Service  1 

'•'v-hllf'  Relations  1 

Nu.'bes  Aide  1 

X'-Ray  .  1 

Bookkeeping  1 

Posting  Machine  2 

Filing  -  Tinker  AFB  System  1  • 

Microfilming  &  Stuffing  Microfilm  1 

Telegraph  operation  1 

Photocopy  Machine  1 

TWX  Machine  1 

Payroll  Procedures  1 

Teleprocessor  1 

Opaque  Negatives  1 

Display  Advertising  1 

Transcribing  Machine  1 

Sales  Training  1 


TABLE  XVlIa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 
ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES 


TYPE  OF  TRAILING  NO.  OF  GRADUATES  INDICATING 


Rank  Advancement  1 

Computer  typing  1 
PBX  .1 

Filing  2 

Letter  Writing  1 

Making  out  Reports  1 

Key  Punch  1 

Dry  Cleaning  1 

Checking  1 

Bookkeeping  1 

Abstracting  1 

Posting  Deeds,  Mortgages,  etc.  1 

Checking  Taxes  on  Land  1 

Run  Chains  on  Land  in  Abstracting  1 

Ticket- sorting  (by  minutes)  1 

Micro- filming  1 

Cash  Register  1 

Display  1 

Waxing  -Dental  Procedure  1 

Answering  Phone  1 

Filling  out  Medical  Records  1 


ERIC 
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TABLE  XVIII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

HOURLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY     h-J  GRADUATES 


HOURLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

$3.00 

1 

2.1 

2.75  - 

1 

2.1 

2.50  -  2.7k 

0 

0.0 

2,25  -  2. kg 

1 

2.1 

2.00  -  2.21^ 

2 

1^.3 

1.75  -  1.99 

12 

25.5 

1.50  -  1.7^ 

25 

53.2 

1.25  -  1.1+9 

3 

S.k 

k  ^ 

TABLE  XIX  -  REIMBURSABLE 

WEEKLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  FIR3T  JOB  AS  REPORTED 

BY  \ 

GRADUATES 

WEEKLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

f> 

$100  -  12^ 

1 

25.0 

75-99 

1 

25.0 

50  -  7^ 

1 

25.0 

0-1^9 

1 

25.0 

frA"QTT?  W             R'R'TMRTTRQ  A"RT 
lAiDlali  AA     "  nilii.iyiDUnDiiijJ-iili 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED 

BY  38 

GRADUATES 

MONTHLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

^k^o  -  500 

1 

2.6 

i+00  -  kk9 

2 

5.3 

350  -  399 

7 

18.4 

300  -  3^9 

20 

52.7 

250  -  299 

3 

7.9 

200  -  2I+9 

\ 

10.5 

150  -  199 

0 

0.0 

100  -  1I+9 

1 

2.6 

ERIC 


TABLE  XVIIIa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

HOURLY  RANGE  OP^  PAY  FOR  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY      21  GRADUATES 
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HOURLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

$2.50  -  2.75 

0 

0.0 

2.25    -  2.49 

0 

0.0 

2.00  -  2.21^ 

0 

0.0 

1.75  -  1.99 

3 

1.50  -  1.7*^ 

16 

76.1 

1.25  -  1A9 

1 

k.& 

1 

k  8 

TABLE  XlXa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

VfEEKLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY 

2  GRADUATES 

WEEKLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

$150  -  174 

0 

0.0 

125  -  lk9 

0 

0.0 

100  -  12l«- 

0 

0.0 

75-99 

1 

50.0 

50  -  7^* 

1 

50.0 

TABLE  XXa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  FIRST  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY       6  GRADUATES 


MONTHLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

$500  -  5i^9 

0 

0.0 

1^50  -  1^99 

0 

0.0 

1^00  -  kk9 

0 

0.0 

350  -  399 

2 

33.3 

300  -  31^9 

2 

33.3 

250  -  299 

0 

0.0 

200  -  2i^9 

1 

16.7 

150  -  199 

0 

0.0 

100  -  li^9 

1 

16.7 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXI    -  REIMBURSABLE 

HOURLY  TANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY      29  GRADUATES 
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HOURLY  SALARY  RANGE  NO. 

$2.61  -  UP  0 

2.50  -  2.60  0 

2.25  -  2.1^9  3 
2.00  -  2. 21)-  3 
1.75  -  1-99  7 

X  •  pu  "   ±*  (*+  ±'+ 

1.25  -  l.l»-9  2 
1.00  -  1.2l»-  0 

0.0 
0.0 

10.3 
10.3 

21^.1 
lift  li 

6.9 
0.0 

TABLE  XXII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

WEEKLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY  h 

GRADUATES 

WEEKLY  SALARY  RANGE                                                     NO.  <f> 

$150  -  17!^  .0 
125  -  1U9                     ,  0 
100  -  12U  1 
75-99  -1 
50-7^  1 
0-1^9  1 

0.0 
0.0 

25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 

TABLE  XXIII    -  REIMBURSABLE 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY  29 

GRADUATES 

MONTHLY  SALARY  RANGE  NO. 

$^50  -  500  0 
UOO  -  hh9  1 
350  -  399  11 
300  -  3^9  1^ 
250  -  299  1 
200  -  2l»-9  2 

150  -  199  0 

100  -  11^9  0 

0.0 
37  ..9 
3.^ 

6.9 

0.0 
0.0 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXIa    -    NON- REIMBURSABLE 

HOURLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY      10  GRADUATES 
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HOURLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

$2.50  -  2.75 

0 

0.0 

n 
u 

u  •  u 

2.00  -  2. 21+ 

0 

0.0 

1.75  -  1.99 

1+ 

1+0.0 

1.50  -  I.7I+ 

5 

50.0 

1.25  -  l.i+9 

1 

10.0 

1.00  -  1.21+ 

0 

0.0 

TART  IT  YYTTn             UnTO-RFTMRTTRCIi'RT  F 

WEEKLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS 

REPORTED  BY  2 

GRADUATES 

WEEKLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

* 

$150  -  17^ 

0 

0.0 

125  -  II+9 

0 

0.0 

100  -  121+ 

0 

0.0 

75  -  99 

1 

50. 0 

50  -  7^+ 

0 

0.0 

0-1+9 

1 

50.0 

TABLE  XXIIIa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PAY  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  AS 

REPORTED  BY  6 

GRADUATES 

MONTHLY  SALARY  RANGE 

NO. 

i'soo  -  51+9 

0 

0.0 

1+50  -  1+99 

1 

16.  Y 

1+00  -  1+1+9 

0 

0.0 

350  -  399 

1 

16.7 

300  -  3^9 

3 

50.0 

250  -  299 

0 

0.0 

200  -  2I+9 

0 

0.0 

150  -  199 

0 

0.0 

100  -  1I+9 

1 

16.6 
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TABLE  XXIV    -  REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  0?  HOURLY  RANGES  OF  PAY  ON  FIRST  JOB  AND  ON  PRESENT  diOB 


Hourly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job 
As  Reported  by  kf  Graduates 


Range 

No. 

$3.00 

1 

2.1 

2.75  - 

2.99 

1 

2.1 

2.50  - 

2,7'+ 

0 

0.0 

2.25  - 

2.14-9 

1 

2.1 

2.00  - 

2.24 

2 

I+.3 

1.75  - 

1.99 

12 

25.5 

1.50  - 

1.7'+ 

25 

53.2 

1.25  - 

l.'+9 

3 

6.h 

1.00  - 

1.21^ 

2 

i+.3 

Hourly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 
As  Reported  by  29  Graduates 


Range 

No. 

i 

$3.00 

0 

0.0 

2.75  - 

2.99 

0 

0.0 

2.50  - 

0 

0.0 

2.25  - 

2.1+9 

3 

10.3 

2.00  - 

2.2k 

3 

10.3 

1.75  - 

1.99 

7 

21+.1 

1.50  - 

l.jk 

Ik 

1.25  - 

l.l|-9 

2 

6.9 

1,00  - 

1.2i+ 

0 

0.0 

TABLE  XXV    -  REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  OF  WEEKI.Y  RANGES  OF  PAY  ON  FIRST  JOB  AND  ON  PRESENT  JOB 


Weekly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job 

Weekly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 

As  Reported  by  k  Graduates 

As  Reported  by  1+  Graduates 

Range 

No. 

Range 

No. 

i 

$100  -  121+ 

1 

25.0 

$100  -  121+ 

1 

25.0 

75  -  99 

1 

25.0 

75  -  99 

1 

25.0 

50  -  7l^ 

1 

25.0 

50  -  7^+ 

1 

25.0 

0  -  1+9 

1 

25.0 

0-1+9 

1 

25.0 

TABLE  XXVI  - 

REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  OF 

MONTHLY  RANGES  OF 

PAY  ON  FIRST  JOB  AND  ON 

PRESEHT  JOB 

Monthly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job 

Monthly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 

As  Reported  by  38  Graduates 

As  Reported  by  29  Graduates 

Range 

No. 

i 

Range 

No. 

i 

$1+50  -  500 

1 

2.6 

$1+50  -  500 

0 

0.0 

1+00  -  1+1+9 

2 

5.3 

1+00  -  1+1+9 

1 

3.1+ 

350  -  399 

7 

18.1+ 

350  -  399 

11 

37.9 

300  -  31+9 

20 

52.7 

300  -  3'+9 

11+ 

1+8.1+ 

250  -  299 

3  • 

7.9 

250  -  299 

1 

200  -  2I+9 

k 

10.5 

200  -  21+9 

2 

6.9 

150  -  199 

0 

0.0 

150  -  199 

0 

0.0 

100  -  11+9 

1 

2.6 

100  -  11+9 

0 

0.0 
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TABLE  XXIVa    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  OF  HOURLY  RANGES  OF  PAY  ON  FIRST  JOB  AND  ON  PRESENT  JOB 


Hcnirly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job  Hourly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 

As  Reported  by  21  Graduates  As  Reported  by  10  Graduates 


Range 

No. 

Range 

No. 

i 

$1.75  -  1-99 

3 

11+.3 

$1.75 

-  1-99 

k 

1+0.0 

1.50  -  1.7^ 

16 

76.1 

1.50 

-  I.7I+ 

5 

50.0 

1.25  -  1.1+9 

1 

1+.8 

1.25 

-  1.1+q 

1 

10.0 

1.00  -  1.21+ 

1 

1+.8 

1.00 

-  1.21+ 

0 

0.0 

TABLE  XXVa  - 

NOK-REIMBUBS/i 

,BLE 

COI-dPARISON  OF 

WEEKLY  RANGES 

OF  PAY  ON 

FIRST  JOB 

AND  ON 

PRESENT  JOB 

Weekly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job  Weekly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 

As  Reported  by  2  Graduates  As  Reported  by  2  Graduates 

Range                       No>                    ^  Ran^e                        No.  ^ 

$75  -  99                 1                50.0  $75  -  99                   1  50.0 

50-7^                   1                 50.0  50  -  7^                    0  0.0 

0-^9                   0                   0.0  0  -^4-9                    1  50.0 


TABLE  XXVIa    -  .  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  RANGES  OF  PAY  ON  FIRST  JOB  AND  ON  PRESENT  JOB 


Monthly  Range  of  Pay  for  First  Job 
As  Reported  by  6  Graduates 


Range 

No. 

$1+50  - 

1+99 

0 

0.0 

1+00  - 

1+1+9 

0 

0.0 

350  - 

399 

2 

33-3 

300  - 

3^9 

2 

33-3 

250  - 

299 

0 

0.0 

200  - 

21+9 

1 

16.7 

150  - 

199 

0 

0.0 

100  - 

li+9 

1 

16.7 

Monthly  Range  of  Pay  for  Present  Job 


As  Reported  by  6  Graduates 


Range 

No. 

$1+50  - 

1+99 

1 

16.7 

1+00  - 

1+1+9 

0 

0.0 

350  - 

399 

1 

16.7 

300  - 

3^9 

3 

50.0 

250  - 

299 

0 

0.0 

200  - 

2U9 

0 

0.0 

150  - 

199 

0 

0.0 

100  - 

1I+9 

1 

16.6 

5^3 


TABLE  XXVII    -  REIMBURSABLE 
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SKILI5  AND  KNOWLEDGES  NEEDED  ON  FIRST  AND  PRESENT  JOBS  AS  REPORTED  BY 
86  GRADUATES 


skill/knowledge 

First 

Job 

Present 

Job 

No. 

No. 

i. 

TYPEWRITING 

Manual 

1+0,7 

26 

30.2 

Electric 

35 

1+0.7 

26 

30.2 

IBM  Selectric 

2^ 

21+.I+ 

18 

20.9 

IBM  Executive 

1. 

12.8 

6 

6.9 

MTST  Operation 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

Shorthand  and  Transcription 

20 

23.3 

16 

18.6 

Dictation  Machine  Transcription 

l6 

18.6 

9 

10.5 

Filing 

1+9 

57.0 

33 

38. if 

Bookkeeping  or  Accounting 

19 

22.1 

13 

15.1 

Business  Mathematics 

Ik 

16.3 

9 

10.5 

DUPLICATING  MACHINE  OPERATION 

Offset 

12 

ll+.O 

7 

8.1 

Stencil 

15 

17.1+ 

7 

8,1 

Spirit  Process 

17 

19.8 

9 

10. 5 

Photocopy  Equipment 

30 

3I+.9 

25 

29.1 

IBM  Selectric  composer  or  varityper 

2 

2.3 

1 

1.2 

UNIT  RECORD  EQUIPMENT 

Keypunch 

7 

8.1 

5 

5.8 

Verifier 

5 

5.8 

5 

5.8 

Sorter 

.  6 

T.c 

i+.6 

Collater 

5 

5.8  , 

2 

2.3 

Reproducer 

3 

3.5 

1 

1.2 

Account ini?  Machines 

g 

10. 5 

1+ 

1+.6 

Other  (Teleprocessor) 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

ADDING  &  CALCULATING  MACHINES 

Ten- key  Adding 

1+6 

53.5 

28 

32.6 

Full- key  Adding 

17 

19.8 

13 

15.1 

Rotary  calculator 

ll+ 

16.3 

9 

10.5 

Key-driven  Calculator  (comptometer) 

7 

8.1 

2 

2.3 

Printing  Calculator 

7 

8.1 

1+ 

1+.6 

Electronic  Calculator 

6 

7.0 

1+ 

i+,6 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

6 

7.0 

0 

0.0 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Telephone  Usage 

1+9 

57.0 

56 

1+1.9 

Business  English 

36 

1+1.9 

29 

33.7 

Written  Business  Communicaticns 

25 

29.1 

25 

29.0 

\ 
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TABLE  XXVII    -    REIMBURSABLE  CONTIMUED 


SKIIl/KHOWLEDGE 

First 

Job 

Present 

Job 

No. 

i 

No. 

i 

JLm. 

MARKETING/DISTRIBUTIVE 

Salesman.jhip  Fimdamentals 

8 

9.3 

5 

5-(3 

Cash  Register  Operation 

8 

9.3 

k 

h.C 

Take  Inventories 

15.1 

6 

6.9 

Price  Markups  and  Markdowns 

5 

5.8 

3 

3.5 

Stock  Displays 

5 

5.8 

h  6 

Biaying  Techniques 

k 

1 

1.2 

Advertising  Fvuidainentals 

5 

5.8 

1 

1.2 

Product  Kiiowledge 

8 

9.3 

1^ 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXVII&    -  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGES  NEEDED  ON  FIRST  AND  PRESENT  JOBS  AS  REPORTED  BY 
30  GRADUATES 


First 

Job 

Present 

Job 

RKTTT  /kTJOWT.TiITYJF 

liO  • 

TJ<-> 

TYPEWRITING 

Manual 

9 

^3-7 

5 

13.2 

Electric 

14 

9 

23-7 

IBM  Selectric 

k 

10.5 

3 

7.9 

IBM  Executive 

3 

r-f  /-N 

7.9 

1 

2.D 

MTST  Operation 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Shorthand  and  Transcription 

3 

7.9 

2 

5-3 

Dictation  Machine  Tr -ascription 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Filing 

17 

11 

28.9 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

3 

7-9 

), 

Business  Mathematics 

3 

7.9 

1 

2.6 

Duplicating  equipment  operation 

Offset 

1 

2.6 

3 

7.9 

.  stencil 

3 

7.9 

2 

5.3 

Spirit  Process 

2 

5.3 

1 

2.6 

Photocopy  Eq^iipment 

3 

7-9 

10.5 

IBM  Selectric  coraposer  or  varityper 

1 

2.6 

0 

0.0 

UWIT  :2;C0RD  EQUIPMENT 

Ke^'vunch 

2 

5-3 

1 

2.6 

Verifier 

1 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

Sorter 

2 

5-3 

1 

2.6 

Collater 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Reproducer 

1 

2.6 

2 

5.3 

Accounting  Machines 

o 
ei 

3 

1 

Other 

Q 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ADDING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES 

Ten-key  adding 

7 

18.1+ 

5 

13.3 

Fu-l-key  adding 

1 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

Rotary  Calculator 

2 

5.3 

1 

2.6 

Key-driven  Calculator  (comptometer) 

1 

2.6 

0 

0.0 

Electronic  Calculator 

1 

2.6 

0 

0.0 

Printing  Calculator 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Bookkeeping  Machines 

1 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

15.8 

lephone  Usage 

11 

28.9 

6 

Business  English 

8 

21.1 

7 

l8.lv 

Written  Business  Comnrunications 

6 

15.8 

5 

13.2 
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TABLE  XXVIIa    -    NON-REIMBURSABLE  CONTINUED 


PirTT  T  /irMrnLiT  tptvt? 

First 

Job 

Present 

Job 

No. 

No. 

WAnxUlii  irju/  JUlbTnlBUTIVE 

Salesmanship  Fiindamentals 

3 

7-9 

1 

2.6 

Casli  Reizister  OTiprfiti  on 

7 

o 
ci 

?o 

Take  Inventories 

k 

10.5 

2 

5-3 

Price  Markups  and  Markdovns 

k 

10.5 

1 

2.6 

Stock  Displays 

3 

7-9 

1 

2.6 

Buying  Techniques 

1 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

Advertising  Fundamentals 

1 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

Product  Knowledge 

5 

13-2 

3 

7.9 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXIX  REIMBURSABLE 


TASKS  PERFORMED  BY  GRADUATES  AS  INDICATED  BY  75  EMPLOYERS 


TASK 

EMPLOYERS  INDICATING  TASK  PERFORMED 

i 

No. 

Typing  memos,  letters,   tables,  etc. 

60 

80.0 

Fil ing 

dU 

oU .  (J 

Answer  and  place  telephone  calls 

7o .  7 

Post  to  various  irecords 

Hi 

Pick  up,  sort,  &c  distribute  mail  , 

Q  7 
J  1 

AO  Q 

iypc  uat-a  irom  riiuroixxm 

1 
J. 

Ui  .J 

Sell  to  customers 

1  Q 

ID 

uperacc  casn  register 

OA  n 

S  to  ck  shelves 

J.  u 

rerrorru  ca i cu i ai-ions  uy  inacninc 

^  i. 

o 
0 

in? 

1 

Ui  .J 

X/ot^i  T'XT        a     r\ -y  c 

vcrj-i.y  icporLb 

1  *^ 

z  u  •  u 

Order  supplies  and  equipment 

1  H 

1  A  7 

laKe  mventiory 

1  9 
1  ^ 

1  ^  n 

J.  D  •  U 

Mark  price  <^hanges 

/, 

U  J .  J 

wrap  Q-L  L)av,  mci ctianu 

A 
S- 

U  J  •  3 

Ser^^'C  food 

1 

Ui  .J 

Prepare  invoj.ces 

1  o 

io .  U 

Operate  key  punch 

c 
J 

n  A  7 
uo .  / 

Take  in  money ' 

1  •? 

1 1 

0  0  7 

uperace  uupiicaLing  equipmenu 

22 

OA  o 

29.3 

Tak6  dictation  and  transcribe 

1 6 

21.3 

Decollate  6c  distribute  printouts 

1 

01 .3 

Deliver  messages 

35 

.  /  46.7 

Prepare  and  make  bank  deposits 

8 

10.7 

Make  out  checks 

6 

08 . 0 

Billing/bookkeeping  machine 

4 

05.3 

Operate  copying  machine 

30 

40.0 

NCR  Proof  Machine 

01.3 

Customer  Inquiry 

01.3 

Enter  Information  on  computer 

04.0 

Making  plane  Reservations 

'  01.3 

Order  taking 

01.3 

Ordering  Credit  Cards 

01  .3 

Mailing  credit  cards 

01  .3 

Operate  Microfilm  Machine 

01.3 

Microfilm  Jacketing  Machine 

01.3 

Edit  Microfilm 

01.3 

Title  Jackets  &  maintain  records 

01.3 

553 


T/.  XXIXa  NON-RETMBURSABLE  86 
TASK  PERFORMED  BY  GRADUATES  AS  INDICATED  BY  19  EMPLOYERS  

TASK  EMPLOYERS  INDICATING  TASK  PERFORMED 


NO .  7o 

Typing  memos,   letters,  tables,  etc. 

9 

47 .3 

Filing 

8 

42, 1 

Answer  and  place  telephone  calls 

9 

47  .3 

Post  to  various  records 

4 

O  1  1 

21 . 1 

Pick  up,  sort,  and  distribute  mail 

6 

31.5 

Sel 1  to  Customers 

4 

21  •  1 

Operate  cash  Register 

/• 

D 

J  i  •  3 

Stock  shelves 

5 

25  .J 

Perform  calculations  by  machine 

4 

O  1  1 

21.1 

Operate  telephone  switchboard 

2 

10.5 

Verify  reports 

4 

O  1  1 

21.1 

Order  suppl ies  and  equipment 

3 

1 J .  7 

Take  Inventory 

3 

15.7 

Mark  price  Changes 

4 

Oil 
21.1 

Wrap  or  Bag  Merchandise 

ID  •  / 

Handed  Flowers  to  Customers 

1 

5.3 

X-Ray  work 

1 

D.J 

Take  in  money 

5 

26.3 

Operate  duplicating  equipment 

3 

15.7 

Take  Dictation  and  Transcribe 

1 

5.3 

Deliver  messages 

7 

36.8 

Lab  Work 

1 

5.3 

Prepare  and  make  bank  deposits 

1 

5.3 

Make  out  checks 

1 

5.3 

Conversion  Typist 

1 

5.3 

Operate  cop-ying  machine 

2 

10.5 

Assemble  Data 

1 

5.3 

Prepare  Reports 

1 

5.3 

X- 
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TABLE  XXXIII  REIMBURSABLE 

PERSONAL  QUALITY  STRENGTHS  OF  GRADUATES  AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  EMPLOYERS 


PERSONAL  QUALITY  STRENGTHS 


NO.  OF  EMPLOYERS 
INDICATING 


Neat 

9 

Good  typing  ability 

6 

Answer  &  Place  Calls 

1 

Good  English 

1 

Good  Shorthand 

1 

Good  on  Business  Machines 

2 

Independent 

1 

Good  business  Training  background 

6 

Self- confidence 

1 

Aggress  iveness 

3 

Dependab le 

6 

Honesty 

1 

Cooperative 

4 

Meets  people  Well 

1 

Personality 

3 

Works  Well  with  others 

1 

Wil ling 

7 

Pleasant 

2 

Good  test  scores 

1 

Good  attitudes 

1 

Conscientious 

1 

Finishes  Work  on  time 

2 

Takes  instructions 

3 

Flexible 

1 

Quiet 

1 

Loyalty 

1 

Well  Qualified 

1 

Attention  to  Detail 

1 

Courteous 

1 

Eager  to  Work 

1 

Intelligence 

1 

Well  Organized 

1 

Alert 

2 

Cheerful 

2 

On  Time 

1 

Ask  Questions  when  does  not  Understand 

1 

Good  Work  Habits 

1 

Friendly 

2 
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TABLE  XXXIII  a-  NON -REIMBURSABLE 

PERSONAL  QUALITY  STRENGTHS  OF  GRADUATES  AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  EMPLOYERS 


94 


PERSONAL  QUALITY  STRENGTHS 


NO,  OF  EMPLOYERS  INDICATING 


Self-confidence 

Poise 

Dress 

Good  Skills 
Communication 
Eagerness  to  Wrok 
Fast 

Reliable 

Shows  Initiative 

Personal ity 

Sincere 

Flexible 

Neat  &  Clean 

Maturity 

Intelligence 

Aggressive 

Good  Background 

Outgoing 

Education 
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TABLE  XXXIV  REIMBURSABLE  95 
PERSONAL  QUALITY  WEAKNESSES  OF  GRADUATES  AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  EMPLOYERS  

NO,  OF  EMPLOYERS 


PERSONAL  QUALITY  WEAKNESSES 

INDIC 

O  IIKJ  I.  1.1  la  I  I'di 

A 

*T 

Finpl  1  T  TIP 

6 

Krj o  1  "I  n 

4 

UIlciL/J.C      L.\J     IllCCl.  XL1L'XXL> 

1 

i. 

T  .a  r»  Ir    of  T^PatriPQQ 

4 

UndpnGndabl e 

1 

Ht  cVionPct'V 
u  X  Is  1 1 1 1  c  a  u  y 

1 
X 

Pnnr*  Tp  1  t^ViVi nn(^  TTq^^op 
J.  \jux    xci.cwi.i\^ii^  uodgc 

X 

H^Kit^Q   I  T  nh^?  cc  n  —  Rpvp  T^i  0  p  s  1 

1 

Mn-rp    "1  T>  t"  P  TP  Q  t"  P  H    T  n    PPTRnnal  na"in 
liUXC     XL;l.c:xcoi.cva     Xli    J.cxo\>^llclX  Ocl^ll 

2 
*- 

T,or*l<"  "injt'T^^t'ivP 

XJCl^lV  X11XL.XCIL>XV^ 

6 

ii'Pvia-tn    t'O    Ar*r*PT^t"    T?PcnoTic"tHn  1  "tt-^T 

rViiaXV*               flL-L-CpL     IVC  D         L  La  X     X  X  X  LV 

1 

i. 

Q  Vi  xm  p  Q  Q 
11  y  i  ic  a  a 

3 

Lack  interest  in  Work 

4 

TiPnlf  nf  M^t'iirit'v 

3 

Tvnino  SdppcI 

1 

TCnntjl  pQPP    of  HiiQinP*?*?  PfACTTfP*? 

LxllU  WXC^g^     UX     -ULiaXl  IC  0>3     'L  xo^cx^co 

2 

Lacks  Self-confidence 

1 

Personal  Appearance 

1 

Too  many  outside  distractions 

2 

Observation  of  Company  Rules 

1 

Poor  Attitude 

1 

Handwriting 

1 

Inexperienced 

1 

Strike-over  instead  of  corr-ating 

1 

Feels  job  is  insignificant 

1 

Business  Dress 

1 

Impatience 

1 
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TABLE  XXXlVa  NON-REIMBURSABLE 

96 

PERSONAL  QUALITY  l^fEAKNESSES  OF  GRADUATES  AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  EMPLOYERS  

PERSONAL  QUALm  WEAKNESSES  NO.  OF  EMPLOYERS  INDICATING 


Anxiety 

Lack  of  Interest  in  Little  task 

Appearance 

Handwriting 

Absent  too  much 

Late 

Spelling 

Does  not  correct  errors 
Shy 

Lacks  motivation 
Lacks  Interest 
Lacks  Tact 
Distrust 
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Career  Education  in  Oregon  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  designing  and 
implementing  a  comprehensive  career-centered  learning  program,  wh^'ch 
has  the  capacity  for  meeting  the  life  role  needs  of  all  learners  at 
every  level,  whatever  their  age  or  position.    Such  a  system  requires 
the  full  support  and  active  Involvement  of  educators,  parents,  businessmen 
and  women  and  students  from  every  walk  of  Oregon's  li^'e. 

Career  Edu' ^tion  -  The  Oregon  Way  -  will  provide  career  awareness  experiences 
for  all  elementary  students,  career  exploration  opportunities  for  every 
learner  in  grades  7  through  10,  vocational  cluster  preparation  for  no  less 
than  70%  of  our  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  and  specialized  career 
programs  for  students  and  adults  from  grades  13-14  and  on. 

The  guidelines  and  concepts  suggested  by  this  booklet  can  point  the  way  ^ 
for  on-the-ground  planning  of  new  and  useful  programs  for  the  elementary 
career  awareness  dimension  of  Oregon's  pace-setting  program  of  Career 
Education. 

Leonard  Kunzman 
State  Director 
Career  Education 

Forty  Elementary  School  Principals  assembled  on  the  campus  at  O.S.U. 
to  become  aware  of  Career  Education.    The  outcome  of  the  workshop  (which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  Oregon  State  University, 
and  the  Elementary  School  Principals  Association)  was  a  projected  program 
that  would  affect  4u  elementary  schools  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

^  follow-up  and  an  evaluation  will  be  held  during  the  early  part  of  1973 
on  the  campus  at  O.S.U.,  to  finish  our  summer  workshop. 

Bob  Weaver,  1st  Vice-President  Elect 
Oregon  Elementary  Principals  Assoc. 

Ours  was  a  successful  workshopi    Much  of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  quality  and  dedication  of  the  participants.    The  fifty  elementary 
school  principals  who  attended  the  week  long  session  arrived  on  the  Oregon 
State  University  Campus  expecting  to  become  better  equipped  to  initiate 
and  maintain  programs  of  elementary  career  education  and  they  were  willing 
to  work  unconditionally  toward  that  end.    It  is  evident  that  the  children 
who  attend  the  schools  represented  in  the  workshop  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  be  reaping  the  rewards  of  dynamic  educational  leadership.  ^ 

Special  recognition  and  appreciation  must  be  given  to  Dr.  Anna  Meeks,  Mr. 
Leonard  Kunzman,  Henry  Ten  Pas,  Dr.  James  Armitage,  Dr.  Cas  Hpilman,  and 
Dr,  Richard  Gardner  for  the  excellent  job  they  did  in  bringing  valuable 
in-put  to  the  workshop.    Our  girls  Friday,  Cathy  Hutchings  Kidby,  and 
Lou  Anne  Nebeker  must  also  be  recognized  for  the  many  contributions  they 
made  to  the  success  of  the  program. 


Frank  Cross ,  Ed.D 
Associate  Professor 
Workshop  Director 


OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Education 
Division  of  Elementary  Education 
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THE  PRINCIPAL,  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  COmUNICATION 
Dr.  i>ank  Cross,  Workshop  Director 


Workshop  Schedule 
All  Activities  will  be  at  IlcNary  Hall 


Monday,  June  19,  1972 

10:00  Registration' 

12:00  Lunch  Speaker,  Dr.  Jim  Armitage,  Division  Director, 

Elementary  Education,  OSU 
"The  Principal  Ccrmunicates  to  EffGict  Change" 

1:30  -  3:00  First  Session:    Orientation,  Assignments,  Work  Groups 

3:00  Complete  registration,  add  courses,  etc. 

6:00  Banquet:    Speaker,  fir.  Leonard  Kunzman,  Director  of 

Career  Education,  Oregon  Board  of  Education 
"The  Oregon  Story" 


Tuesday,  June  20,  1972 

8:30  -  11:30  Second  Session:    Elementary  Career  Education 

Work  Session 

12:00  Lunch  Speaker,  or.  Cas  Heilinan,  Asst.  Professor,  Vocational 

Education,  OSU 

"Resolving  the  Difference  Between  Tareer  Education  and  Voca- 
tional Education" 

1:30  "  4:00  Third  Session:    Elementary  Career  Education 

I'Jork  Session 


Wednesday,  June  21 ,  1972 

8:30  -  11:30  Fourth  Session:    Elementary  Careers  Education 

Work  Session  Speaker:    Dr.  Henry  TenPas,  Director,  Vocational 
Education,  OSU 
'•lork  Session 


Wednesday,  June  21  cont. 
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12:00  Lunch  Speaker »  Dr.  Anna  Meeks,  Professor,  Elementary 

Gui dance ,  CSU 

1:30  -  4:00  Fifth  Session:    Conrmunicatic     nd  Implementation 

Work  Session 


Thursday,  June  22,  1972 


8:30  -  11:30  Sixth  Session:    Curriculum  Work  Session 

12:00  Lunch  Speaker,  Dr.  Dick  Gardner,  Asst.  Professor, 

Vocational  Education 
"Curriculum" 

1:30  -  4:00  Seventh  Session:  Curriculur> 

Work  Session 


Friday,  June  23,  1972 


8:30  -  11:30  Eighth  Session:  Inservice 

Work  Session 


12:00  Lunch  Speaker,  Workshop  Participants 

"Implementing  and  Maintaining  the  Program*' 


1:30  -  3:00  Ninth  Session,  Evaluation 

3:00  End  of  Conference 
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CAREER  EDUCA"^:Oii  WORKSHOP 


••".KINITIONS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  MADE  BY  EACH  PARTICIPANT 

Career  education  becomes  the  concept  of  providing  a  more  meaningful  education 
so  that  each  student  will  be  helped  to  develop  a  sound  decision-making  procedure 
basad  upon  his  values,  will  be  able  to  evaluate  alteriatives  of  Ji  recti  ens*  and 
understand  his  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  society  ai:d  to  fulfill 
his  careers  (roles  of  family,  ci  ';i .:ert,  vo  cation  and  avocation)  in  a  meaningful 
manner.    At  the  elementary  level  of  career  educc'tion,  t.he  vocation  role  focuses 
on  the  awareness  level  of  vocations.    This  awareness  can  be  integrated  into  the 
present  curriculum  by  changing  the  emphasis  of  how  v/orkers  are  discussed  and  pre- 
senied.    The  emphasis  becomes  on  thj  role  of  the  v/orker  as  a  v/holci  person  not  on 
the  product  of  the  v/orker^ 

A  process  whereby  education  is  made  relevant,  so  that  the  student  can  apply 
facts  and  concepts  acquired  to  his  desired    life  role.    Throuoh  this  educational 
Process  he  will  be  assisted  in  acquiring  and  maintainirj  a  positive  self-image 
while  recognizing  the  real  environment  confronting  him  and  thereby  becoming  a  posi- 
tive and  worthvihile  element  vnthin  this  environment. 

The  process  of  providing]  through  the  elementary  public  schools  opportunities 
throughout  the  total  school  curriculum  for  children  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
life  roles  they  will  play  or  perform  as  adults. 

Career  education  is  the  total  effort  of  the  school,  working  with  the  community, 
to  prepare  the  student  for  roles      ^  family  menoer,  as  a  citizen,  in  a  vocation  and 
an  avocation.    This  is  to  be  done  through  the  existing  curriculum.    It  will  equ^p 
the  student  vnth  the  attitudes,  values,  skills  a^d  knowledge  to  function  successfully 
in  the  above  roles  according  to  his  ability  and  desires. 

Career  education  in  the  elementary  school  becomes  that  part  of  the  educational 
program  that  relates  all  education  to  the  interests  and  neecs  of  students  for  ful- 
filling their  life  roles.    The  major  impact  will  be  made  in  helping  students  dev^^lop 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  personal,  psychological,  social  and  economic  signi-icancf 
of  work  as  he  develops  his  own  awareness,  self-esteem,  and  self-identity. 

Careers  education  will  encompass  the  understanding  of  aspects  of  the  "world  of 
livifig"  such  as  aesthetics,  leisure  time,  and  work.    Children  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  (1)  introduced  to  the  world  of  living,  (2)  able  to  experiment  and  explore 
with  the  world  of  living,  (3)  able  to  apply  the  world  of  living  to  all  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  (4)  able  to  understand  and  use  the  skills  of  observation  of  the  world  of 
living,  and  (5)  be   able  to  evaluate  ^nd  begin  to  make  choices  of  the  world  of  living. 

Careers  Education,  I  believe,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  intJividual  s  learning 
experiences  that  enable  him  to  develop  and  grow  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential  for 
self-satisfaction  and  service  to  society,  to  the  end  that  his  work,  whether  vocation 
or  avocation,  may  be  self-fulfillment  and  "love  made  visible". 

Career  education  is  the  program  of  development  of  an  individual  through  exper- 
iences that  broaden  the  ability  to  respond  to  various  life  situations. 

The  emphasis  on  the  worth  of  every  individual  and  the  how*i  and  why's  he  must 
relate  to  tiie  world  of  living  through  productive  use  of  attitudes,  skills  and  Knowledge. 
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Career  education  is  a  movement  to  cause  people  to  look  upor.  and  accept  all 
needed  skills  and  services  as  being  honorable,  v/orthy,  and  rev;arding  kinds  of  work 
if  they  free  the  individual's  potential, 

IJithin  the  total  school  community  direct  che  resources  and  the  thrust  of  the 
instructional  program  into  those  hands-on  and  intellectual  learning  acflvities  that 
will  develop  within  each  human  those  habits  and  attitudes  and  skills  that  will  assure 
hin  se'if- fulfillment  as  a  productive,  integrated  nieirber  of  society. 

Helping  young  people  understand  themselves  in  regards  to  the  four  life  roles. 
Through  this  experience  children  will  understand  the  natural  relationship  that  exists 
between  these  life  roles  and  realize  the  importance  of  dignity  in  all  work,  and  the 
necessity  of  learning  through  involvement  in  a  series  of  human  expf^riences . 

Each  person  must  be  exposed  to  the  many  opportunities  of  life  so  he  will  seek 
from  each  moment  of  his  life  as  mny  priceless,  meaningful,  rewarding  and  sincere 
experiences  as  possible. 

Career  education  i^  r  concept  in  which  the  life  roles  of  each  individual  betome 
the  integral  part  of  the  total  educatior.al  process.    It  encompasses  the  systematic, 
development  of  attitudes,  interests,  and  values  into  the  lives  of  every  individua' 
so  that  what  they  do  throughout  life  becomes  meaningful  and  satisfying  to  themselves 
and  others. 

Career  education  is  the  adequate  preparation  of  all  individuals  for  the  respon- 
sibilities and  expectations  of  life's  careers  so  they  can  function  in  each  to  the 
level  of  their  desires  and  capabilities. 

Process  of  involvement  of  people  in  the  life  roles  of  vocation,  citizenship, 
family  and  avocation. 

Careers  educatic  .  is  a  doni.nant  philosophy  that  permeates  throughout  ones  entire 
life.    Its  purpose    is  to  prepare  the  individual  to  meet  his  needs  in  nn  ever-changing 
world.    It  attempts  to  develop  a  person  who  is  flexible  and  has  a  strong  sel ^-concept 
that  is  able  to  cope  with  life's  many  opportunities. 

Career  education  is  an  all  inclusive  educational  delivery  system  that  permits  a 
child  to  develop  according  to  his  abilities  and  interests  his  citizenship  responsibili- 
ties, occupational  readiness  and  moral  and  physical  development.    The  child  is  exposed 
to  educational  experience  that  will  help  him  enjoy  full,  functional  living  in  the  pre- 
sent and  in  the  future. 

To  assist  development  of  a  functional,  relating  individual  within  his  iorld  of 
reality  (family,  citizen,  avocation,  vocction)  as  a  fulfilled  human  being. 

Career  education  can  be  defined  as  tfic  successful  preparation  for  the  four  life 
roles  in  a  work-oriented  society.    It  must  emphasize  the  worth  of  the  indiv^'dual ,  the 
how  and  v^h^  he  must  relate  to  the  ivorld  around  him  through  the  productive  use  of  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes.    Career  education  is  basic  to  ail  education,  for  it  is  the 
fundamental  answer  to  "why"  we  nave  schools  -  i.hri  preparation  and  traininc;  for  success- 
ful careers. 

When  the  major  purpose  of  thc^  school  curriculum  is  to  help  each  child  recognize, 
appreciate,  and  adopt  positive  and  productive  life  ro^es,  it  can  be  called  ".areer 
education". 

er|c 
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Should  be  developed  around  a  sound  philosophy  of  the  four  life  roles,  involving 
attitude,  career  awareness,  career  exploration,  and  career  development,  as  ivell  as 
reflecting  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Establishment  of  a  program  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  school  and  com- 
munity  t'.at  will  develop. a  flexible,  continuous,  positive  self-concept  within  a  stu- 
dent; a  student  who  can  cope  with  an  ever  changing  society.   The  program  must  reach 
the  immediate  and  the  long  range  needs  of  the  individual  thereby  providing  servicable, 
meaningful  satisfying  total  life  experiences. 

A  program  of  studies  or  process  of  education  through  which  elementary  students 
become  aware  of  the  life  roles  of  society  -  such  as  occupational,  family,  citizen 
and  avocational  roles. 

The  emphasis  of  the  worth  of  an  individual  and  how  and  why  he  must  relate  to  the 
world  that  surrounds  him  through  the  productive  use  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  know- 
ledge. 

Career  education  is  a  measurable,  productive  activity  which  is  influenced  by  the 
economy  in  which  people  live.    It  begins  with  the  family  as  the  nucleus  and  should  pro- 
vide learning  experiences  from  early  childhood  which  may  result  in  a  productive  occu- 
pation, life  and  home.    It  may  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  person  to  achieve 
and  enjoy  the  things  in*  life  v/hich  are,  at  least,  somewhat  commensurate  with  his 
ability  to  attain. 

Career  education  is  a  developmental  process  designed  to  help  all  individuals 
prepare  for  their  life  roles  In  the  world  of  work:    family,  citizenship,  vocation, 
avocation.   This  process  provides  each  student  an  opportunity  to  examine  his  or  her 
abilities  and  aptitudes^  interests,  and  attitudes  and  relate  them  to  careers  enabling 
each  to  make  valid  decisions  regarding  their  future  education  and  productive  life  roles. 

Career  education  is  a  program  of  educational  emphasis  and  experiences  which 
encourages  students  in  a  general  way  to  recognize  the  role  of  workers  to  enlarge 
each  child*s  understanding  of  vocational  choice  and  develop  a  degree  of  economic 
competence  in  our  changing  world  of  work.    The  elementary  accent  on  career  awareness 
specifically  accents  positive  attitudes  about  the  personal  and  social  importance  of 
work,  develops  each  child's  self-awareness,  develops  and  expands  the  pupil's  knowledge 
about  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and  assists  students  irt  developing  their  own 
career  wishes. 

Career  education  is  a  program  that  helps  equip  all  students  with  attitudes,  habits, 
skills,  and  understandings  necessary  to  function  in  the  world-of-work. 

Careers  education  is  the  emphasis  of  the  worth  of  every  individual  and  how  and  why 
he  must  relate  to  the  people  and  v^forld  that  surrounds  him  through  the  productive  use  of 
attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge. 

Career  education  is  helping  every  student  to  cope  vn'th  an  ever-changing  society. 
It  should  help  all  individuals  develop  work  and  humanistic  values  that  will  become 
personally  satisfying.    It  encompasses  the  educational  experiences  from  early  childhood 
through  the  productive  life  of  the  individual. 

Career  education  is  a  program  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  ever-enla*  ' .    community,  to  learn  to  live  with  himself, 
his  family  and  in  the  community.    To  leirn  to  communicate  with  others,  and  learn  to  do 
his  share  in  supporting  the  well  being  of  himself  and  others. 


Careers  education  in  the  elementary  s'  -iool  is  a  process  of  giving  direction  to  the 
planned  learning  experiences  in  such  a  way  that  er.ch  child  is  helped  to  grov;  more 
competent  as  a  family  member,  as  a  citizen  "f  the  v/orld,  as  a  worker  and  as  a  person 
with  interests  and  talents  requiring  an  avccutional  outlet. 

Career  education  is  a  combination  of  th?  academic  and  vocational  elements.  It 
meets  the  needs  of  all  students  in  the  four  major  life  roles  of  fp.mily,  citizenship, 
vocation,  and  avocation.    For  this  reason,  it  is  best  called  Careers  Education  to 
emphasize  the  multiple  life  roles  involved.    Learning  in  each  of  these  roles  stresses 
self-concept,  human  relationships,  intellectual  poiverj  continuous  learning,  and 
acquiring  knov/ledge,  and  recognizes  the  influence  of  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual 
values.    Elementary  students  are  encouraged  to  develop  awareness  of  themselves  as  a 
human  being  in  relation  to  the  four  life  roles  and  familiarity  vn'th  many  different 
vocations  without  commitment  to  a  specific  choice. 

A  philosophy  of  teaching  is  which  the  total  school  program  is  built  around  the 
major  goal  of  preparing  children  to  be  successful  as  productive  members  of  society. 
To  as  large  a  degree  as  possible  the  particular  communities  should  be  involved  and 
especially  the  human  resources. 

Career  education  is  a  concept  which  in  working  with  the  community  fosters  rele- 
vant and  meaningful  educational  experiences  from  early  childhood  through  the  product- 
ive life  of  the  individual,    ^^e  existing  curriculum  will  provide  the  student  with 
a  positive  self-concept,  with  good  human  relationships,  with  intellectual  powers, 
with  continuous  learning  and  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  so  as  to  provide  him  with 
occupational  readiness  and  eventual  responsible  productivity  according  to  his  ability 
and  desires. 

Career  education  is  the  combined  effort  of  school  and  community  in  (1)  helping 
a  child  learn  (become  more  av^are)  about  himself,  others,  and  how  he  interacts  with 
others;  (2)  helping  a  child  learn  about  vocation  and  how  his  competency  skills  will 
aid  him  in  tackeling  the  world  of  vocation;  (3)  it  is  helping  a  child  learn  about 
avocation,  its  importance  and  how  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  avocation;  (4)  helping  a 
child  better  understand  citizenship,  his  role  in  becoming  and  remaining  a  good  world 
citizen.    It  is  a  major  obligation  of  the  school  and  the  corranunity  to  attempt  to 
combine  these  values  and  help  mold  these  values  into  a  child's  own  value  system  so 
that  he  can  live  peacefully  and  respectful ly  with  them. 

Career  education  is  a  developmental  process  which  is  designed  to  help  all  individ- 
uals prepare  for  their  life  roles:    vocational,  economic,  community  home  and  avocational. 
Career  education  enables  students  to  examine  their  abilities,  interests,  and  aptitudes; 
relate  them  to  career  opportunities;  and  make  valid  decisions  regarding  further  educa- 
tion and/or  work.    Career  education  becomes  a  part  of  all  levels  of  education  from 
kindergarten  through  adult  life.    The  elementary  school  years  will  provide  an  awareness 
of  the  world  of  work  and  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  work  to  the  individual  and 
family.    Through  the  junior  high  years,  the  student  will  explore  and  try  out  his  talents 
and  interests  and  make  tentative  occupational  and  educational  choices.    The  high  school 
years  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  prepare  for  entry  into  a  broad 
occupational  area  and/or  advanced  educational  programs  after  high  school .  Post-second- 
ary programs  will  provide  for  specialized  training,  upgrading  of  skills,  and  retraining 
opportunities.    Career  education  is  not  a  separate  course  in  the  school  curriculum,  nor 
is  it  an  isolated  activity.    It  is  a  current,  ongoing,  activity-oriented  process  incor- 
porated throughout  the  curriculum,  and  designed  to  help  the  individual  develop  the 
skills  and  knowledge  for  effective  participation  in  all  his  life  rolrs. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  l-WRKSHOP 
Statements  By  Evaluation  Groups 


SUPPORT  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

1.  Career  education  can  best  be  supported  by  considering  its  relevance 
in  terms  of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  children  vvithin  our 
economic  and  humanistic  society. 

2.  Career  education  is  not  an  additional  curricular  offering.    Its  emphasis 
is  on  success  oriented  life  roles.    It  lends  itself  to  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual.    It  will  humanize  teaching. 

3.  Career  education  is  preparation  for  the  world  of  living,  that  is 
the  closest  to  the  individual  and  yet  the  most  inclusive  process  of 
continuous  learning. 

4.  Career  education  offers  a  vehicle  for  a  timely  and  much  needed  change 

in  a  curriculum  that  is  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  children  and  society. 

5.  Career  education  is  based  on  the  needs  of  children  and  the  Reasons 
for   doing"      the  why. 

6.  It  is  a  program  for  all  children  which  has  a  majority  nublic  support 
with  threads  tying  all  areas  together. 

7.  Our  present  curriculum  has  failed  to  adequately  prepare  students 
for  the  life  roles.    Career  education  is  needed  to  adequately 
equip  the  student  with  the  attitudes,  values,  skills  and  knowledges 
to  function  in  the  roles  of  a  family  member,  as  a  citizen,  in  a 
vocation  and  an  avocation. 


LASTIriG  QUALITIES 

1.  It  will  have  a  lasting  quality  because  when  properly  utilized. 
It  will  constantly  change  in  terms  of  the  children's  and 
society's  needs. 

2.  Primary  emphasis  on  success  not  failure      contributes  to  the  dignity 
of  self. 

3.  Because  career  education  includes  all  of  life's  roles  -  not  just 
the  world  of  work,  it  will  be  eternal. 

4.  It  focuses  on  the  life  role  of  people. 

5.  (A)  On  going      continuous  program.    Answers  question  of  the  why  in 
education.    (B)    Fulfills  the  need  for  every  person  and  society. 

6.  A  venture  to  provide  meaningful  content  in  life  from  birth  to  death  - 
that  require  little  re- teaching  -  perhaps  re-emphasis. 

7.  Careers  education  will  continue  as  a  lasting  influence  because  of 
its  relevancy  to  students  interests  and  their  needs. 
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.EAKNESS 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  flexible  program  and  consequent  lack  of 
c: :.umentation  creates  for  many  teachers  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  frustration  which  may  well  cause  the  proqram  to  be  slighted 
or  ignored  by  those  teachers. 

2.  It  is  a  difficult  concept  to  internalize  and  takes  time  -  some 
staffs  may  not  take  the  time  to  do  this.    It  is  difficult  for  middle 
class  teachers  to  relate  the  program  to  minority  groups,  welfare, 
etc. 

3.  Over  or  under  -  emphasis  on  any  one  facet  of  the  world  of  living 
is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  weakness. 

4.  The  total  society  willingness  to  accept  and  make  changes. 

5.  Weaknesses  are:    (a)  could  become  a  vocational  education  proqram, 
(b)  non- commitment  of  total  staff  (lack  of  ore-planning),  (c)  could 
be  labeled  just  another  educational  fadl 

6.  A  strong  minority  feeling  desiring  academic  excellence  -  'book 
learning'  -  *I  want  better  for  my  kids  than  I  had.* 

7.  Apparent  weaknesses  would  seem  to  be  commitment  by  staff  and 
central  administration  and  also  a  lack  of  understanding  by  staff 
and  parents. 
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INCORPORATING  A  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AT  SENECA  SCHOOL 

By  Re^d  Pennell 


My  basic  premiss  and  goal  is  the  effective  implementation  of  career  education 
into  our  existing  program,  emphasizing  the  pupils  role  as  citizen,  marriage 
partner,  and  worker, 

A.  Preliminary  Groundwork 

1.  Conmunication  with  district  superintendent  and  school  board 
a.    acceptance  of,  and  support  for,  the  programs  philosophy 

obtaining  funds,  if  possible  for  a  comprehensive  staff  workshop 

2.  Staff  activities  in  the  preliminary  stages 

a,  arriving  at  a  common  accepted  definition  of  what  career  ed. 
is  and  what  it  is  all  about 

b,  establish  relevant  l(-8  goals  for  career  education  for  the 
Seneca  area 

(1)  program  goals  to  come  from  staff  where  possible 

c.  arriving  at  methods  of  modification  of  the  curriculum  along 
with  methods  of  effectively  integrating  career  education  into 
the  existing  program 

(1)  adapting  goals  on  grid  to  curriculum 

(2)  brainstorm  with  staff  to  come  up  with  methods  and 
heirarchy  of  goals 

(3)  emphasizing  need  for  total  integration  of  program  into 
total  curriculum 

(4)  final  outcome  to  be  a  fully  capacitated  individual 
with  a  solid  self  esteem  ^nd  success  motivation 

d.  acquisition  of  various  district  curriculum  guides  and  other 
relevant  professional  publications,  to  assist  in  implementation 

B.  Actual  Program  Implementation  Procedures 

1.  Community 

a.    Confinuni cation  with  the  community  as  to  the  philosophy  of 

career  education,  and  what  we  hope  to  improve  by  implementing 
thid  program 

2.  Parents 

a.    select  a  group  to  work  with  the  staff  and  to  be  a  communication 
link  with  other  parents  and  the  community 

3.  Resource  Persons 

a.    involved  for  academic  gains  to  pupils  and  for  public  relations 

4.  Students 

a.  listening  to  ideas  of  todays  students  in  this  area 

b.  forming  student  curriculum  groups  from  grades  4-8 

c.  making  sure  students  know  why  in  career  education 

d.  establish  proper  disciplines  and  goals  commensurate  with 
professional  philosophy 

C.  Program  Evaluation 

1.  To  be  a  continuous  process 

2.  Staff  meetings 

a.    regular  meetings  to  critique,  modify,  and  evaluate  the  reality 
of  the  on-going  program 
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3.  Administrative  meetino 

a.    sharing  of  upper  level  ideas  and  impressions 

4.  Modifications  as  needed 

a.  Communication  with  parents 
(1)  reactions 

(2;  ideas  for  changes  of  improvement 
(3)  analysis  of  community  support 

b.  meetings  with  student  groups  for  reactions  and  ideas 

5.  Non-Grading  as  a  necessary  aspect  of  tfie  program 
a.    again  the  need  for  community  acceptance 

Meeting  of  Career  Education  Goals 

1.  Staff  meetings 

a.  personal  reactions  to  behavior  modifications,  if  any  present 

b.  establish  accepted  standards  for  evaluation  after  program 
in  progress  to  assure  relevancy 

2.  Basic  Goals  for  pupil  behavior 

a.  self  image 

b.  personal  worth 
respect  for  others 

d.  environmental  awareness 

e.  realistic  look  at  life  goals  and  roles 

f.  greater  involvement  of  pupils  in  school  due  to  program 

Administrative  analysis  and  Evaluation 

1.  Is  program  supported  at  all  levels,  including  school  board 
a.    methods  of  showing  progress  in: 

(1)  interest  factor  of  pupils 

(2)  effective  program  integration  into  curriculum 

(3)  greater  awareness  of  pupils  of  realities  of  the  working 
world  and  its  requirements 

(4)  reactions  of  teachers  to  program  effectiveness 

2.  Formal  implementation  of  program  into  district  curriculum  guide  at 
end  of  first  year 

a,    involve  community  and  resource  persons,  staff,  and  administration 
(1)  also  include  pupil  ideas  of  pupil  group 


Prior  Cyc]e  Repeated  With  Greater  Efficiency 
1,    Evaluation  again  an  on-going  process 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 

By  Blanche  Peters  -  Springfield,  Oregon 

I.    While  many  teachers  do  teach  about  life  roles  it  is  generally  haphazard 
and  unorganized  in  that  it  is  not  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 
II.    The  major  goal  for  the  elementary  school  then  would  be  to  provide 
awareness  and  actual  experiences  related  to  the  variety  of  careers 
available  to  young  people  today.    Seme  of  the  steps  that  will  need 
to  be  taken  vn'll  be: 

A.  Make  assessment  or  inventory  to  get  base  line  data.    This  assess- 
ment among  other  things,  would  point  up  the  learning  experiences 
that  are  now  being  given  our  stiidents  v/hich  relate  to  careers 
education. 

B.  Plan  with  staff  steps  that  will  need  to  be  taken  to  put  this  program 
into  effect. 

C.  Teachers  will  have  submitted  their  ideas  and. felt  needs  for 
inservice  related  to  career  awareness  as  of  June  5th.  " 

0.  District  elementary  Principals  wil''  complete  the  O.S.U.  workshop. 
£.    Staff  will  designate  a  building  coordinator  for  Career  Awareness 

v/hose  responsibility  will  be  to  meet  and  plan  with  other  building 
coordinators  of  the  district. 

F.  Each  building  will  designate  a  planning  team  composed  of  the 
Principal,  Counselor,  a  primary  teacher  and  an  intermediate 
teacher. 

G.  A  District  Careers  Awareness  Advisory  Committee  will  be  formed  - 
This  committee  will  consist  of  community  members.  District  Career 
Education  members  and  others. 

H.  Each  building  team  will  have  a  written  plan  for  program  develop- 
ment in  Career  Awareness  which  is  consistent  with  district  guide- 
1 i  nes . 

1.  It  is  planned  that  a  minimum  of  1/3  of  staff  of  each  elementary  building 
will  visit  a  school  with  an  on-going  program  in  Career  Awareness. 

0.    A  one-week  workshop  for  building  coordinators  will  meet  to  plan 

full  implementation. 
K.    Some  behavioral  objectives  which  we  will  plan  to  incorporate  will 

be: 

1.  Every  child  at  first  and  second  v;ill  be  able  to  identify  his 
parents  occupation  or  occupations. 

2.  Every  child  will  be  able  to  describe  what  his  parents  do  in 
that  occupation. 

3.  Every  child  will  be  able  to  identify  where  his  parents  work. 

4.  Students  at  third  and  fourth  will  be  able  to  identify  all 
occupations  represented  by  people  working  in  his  particular 
school;  custodians,  secretary,  etc. 

5.  Every  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  cluster  of  jobs 

or  job  family  in  v/hich  these  particular  occupations  are  taken, 

6.  Establish  appropriate  on-going  evaluation  techniques. 
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DEFIMITION  OF  CAREERS  EDUCATION  AND  BEGINNING  OUTLINE 
OF  A  CAREERS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  SCIO,  OREGON 

by  Agnes  Virginia  Koos 

Tangent,  Oregon 

The  Role  of  the  Schools: 

The  role  of  the  schools  in  careers  education  is  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of 
each  individual  student,  combining  the  experiences  of  home  and  conimunity  with 
skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  added  from  the  repertoire  of  others •  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  available  for  every  child  for  vocational  awareness,  explor- 
ation, decision  making,  preparation,  and  specialization. 


Careers  A\Tareness: 


Careers  Awareness  is  an  aspect  of  Careers  Education  that  involves  under- 
standing of  one's  self  and  of  others  in  relationships  of  societal  responsibility 
and  of  self-fulfillment  through  work. 

Elementary^ School  Careers  Education  for  Scio,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 

Learning/Living  Experiences  are  continuous  with  these  major  areas  of 
emphasis : 


K 

Self-Awareness 

1 

-  Awareness 

of 

others 

in  Family 

2 

-  Awareness 

of 

Others 

in  Community 

3 

-  Awareness 

of 

Others 

in  County 

4 

-  Avg^areness 

of 

Others 

in  State 

5 

-  Awarenes.s 

of 

Others 

in  Nation 

6 

-  Awareness 

of 

Others 

in  World 

Questions  to  consider  in  each-* 

What  work  is  done?    Who  does  the  jobs?    How  many  workers  are  there? 
Do  they  have  to  dress  any  special  way  for  their  work?    What  do  they 
have  to  do  to  prepare  for  their  work?    What  safety  precautions  are 
taken?    Is  there  a  service  or  a  product  involved?    IThat  common  likes 
or  dislikes  are  found  among  workers  in  this  type  of  job?    How  does 
this  work  benefit  the  community  and  society  as  a  whole? 


The  Careers  Education  program  will  be  continued  in  the  Junior  High  school 
with  the  involvement  of  students  in  Exploration  and  Decision  Making  and  in  the 
High  School  with  Preparation  for  specific  Careers  and  Work  Experiences,  accoxd- 
Ing  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 


Objectives : 

1.    To  provide  each  child  in  our  system  opportunities  to  explore  and  develop 
awareness  of  his  own  interests,  abilities ^  aptitudes,  and  personality 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  recognizing  individual  differences. 
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2.  To  assist  each  child  to  vT.>zn^o.±::r.  the  value  and  dignitv  of  all  work,  voca- 
tional or  avoc'^.ticr^r?! ,  cne  :n  wo*:k  rcli  done, 

3.  To  arouse  imdevptcrz :Lr.  ^cizh  c'-^.\l.d  of.  the  v7orld  of  work  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  ways  by  V-'.iA.h  tti::::  cciv';  r:  livv.r;*;. 

4.  To  enable  each  chil  d  to  £:ee  t]\c  ralationship  betx-7een  his  vocational 
role  and  his  other  l:'..Jj  rola:!  c,s  family  nGfrbc::r,  citizen,  and  participant 
in  avocations. 

5.  To  utilize  family  and  cor.mur: '.1:y  resources  to  broaden  the  oerspectives  of 
.                  each  child,  to  increase  his  edi:cational  e2:periences ,  and  to  meet  his 

<  individual  needs,     A  wide  variety  of  ^^periences  may  help  him  to  select 

those  meaningful  for  him* 

6.  To  develop  in  c^ch  chile!  an  avrareness  that  decisions  made  now  may  have 
significance  for  many  later  decisions  he  may  make,  that  choosing  an  occu- 
pation is  a  developuental  task  (subject  to  continuous  change),  and  ^hat 
he  has  a  personal  r^sponrjibility  for  making  his  o\m  decisions, 

7.  To  allow  the  child  to  become  an  active  participant  in  setting  conditions 
in  the  classroom  so  that  he  may  see  it  as  a  part  of  his  life,  not  some- 
thing separate,  and  learn  basic  principles  of  democracy • 

8.  To  enable  the  child  to  understand  the  contribution  of  work  to  happiness* 

9.  To  give  relevance  to  the  gaining  of  basic  skills  through  enabling  the  child 
to  see  the  purpose  r.nd  the  need  for  such  learning o 

10«     To  furnish  direction  for  the  total  education  program. 
Implementation; 

The  first  step  in  implementation,  that  of  securing  support  of  all  adminis- 
trators and  their  commitment  to  the  concept  of  Careers  Education,  has  been 
accomplished.     The  second'step,  the  selection  of  a  teachers'  committee  for 
Careers  Education^  has  also  been  taken.     Other  steps  will  be: 

3.  Secure  the  support  of  the  local  board  of  school  directors  now. 

4.  Secure  the  support  of  all  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  three-  schools  in 
our  district  and  their  understanding  of  Careers  Education,  through  inservice 
training  and  informal  faculty  discussions.  Fall  1972. 

5.  Select  an  advisory  council  from  the  community  for  the  overall  Careers 
Education  program g  Fall  1^72. 

6.  Begin  operating  a  job  placement  office  by  and  for  students  by  June  1973. 

7.  Involve  teachers  in  planning  co-ordinated  learning  activities  that  will 
be  meaningful  for  each  child  in  terms  of  motivation  to  learn  and  of 
occupational  information^  1972-73. 

8.  Add  to  the  curriculum  a  nexi  impetus  ^y  refocusing  It  on  Careers. 

9.  Add  another  counselor  in  the  elementary  system  by  the  1973-74  school  year. 

10.  Provide  a  one-year  follow-up  of  ^ach  student  after  high  school,  beginning 
1973. 

11.  Seek  to  provide  entry- level  job  skills  for  each  student  graduating,  by  1974. 

12.  Seek  to  make  the  facilities  of  the  F^chools  available  to  the  community  and 
the  facilities  of  the  community  available  to  the  schools,  the  resultant 
interaction  directed  toward  increased  learning  experiences  for  all. 
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IMPLEMENTING  CAREER  EDUCATION 

C.  J,  Cardiff 
Mark  Twain  School 
Silverton »  Oregon 

1.  Inclade  four  life  roles 

2.  New  programs  —  Awareness  should  be  taught  through  the  regular  curriculum 

to  7th  and  8th  graders  as  well  as  the  explovpto:^, 

a.    Adequate  awareness  program  should  provide  educational  experience 
in  which  students  will:  f 

1)  Have  awareness  of  the  many  occupational  careers  available 

2)  Have  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  occupations  in  their 
potential  careers 

3)  Develop  foundations  for  wholesome  attitudes  toward  work  and 
society 

4)  Develop  attitudes  of  respect  and  appreciation  toward  workers  in 
all  fields 

5)  Have  greater  choice  of  course  selections 

6)  Have  increased  activity  or  elective  course  offering 

7)  Have  staff  members  who  will  teach  courses  uore  nearly  in  line 
with  their  o\m  interests  rather  than  a  traditionally  prescribed 
program 

8)  Have  a  positive  attitude  toward  school  and  an  allegiance  to  the 
modified  program  that  is  high  (Activities  offered  are  by  student 
request  or  interest) 

3*     Career  exploratory  program  should  provide  common  experience  in  a  multitude 
of  broad  career  preparation  areas.     Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  under- 
standing one^s  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  in  relationship  to  tm 
various  career  requirements  and  compensations  as  a  basis  for  a  tentative 
career  choice.     Experience  and  opportunity  to: 

a.  Explore  key  occupational  areas 

b.  Familiar  with  occupational  classifications 

c.  Awareness  of  relevant  factors  to  be  considered  in  decision  making 

d.  Tentative  occupational  plans 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  1-6  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM  ARE  TO: 

Develop  in  each  student  positive  attitudes  about  the  personal  and  social 
significance  of  work 

Develop  each  pupil ^s  self-awareness 

Develop  and  expand  the  pupils'  knowledge  about  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
Assist  students  in  developing  their  career  aspirations 

Improve  overall  student  performance  in  the  basic  subjects  by  relating  them 
around  a  career  development  theme. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  7-8  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAJ^  ARE  TO: 

Provide  experience  for  students  to  assist  them  in  evaluating  their  interests ^ 
abilities,  values  and  needs  as  they  relate  to  occupational  roles 


Provide  students  with  opportunities  for  further  and  more  detailed  explor- 
ation of  selected  occupational  clusters  leading  to  the  tentative  selection  of 
a  particular  cluster  for  indepth  exploration  at  the  9th  grade  level. 

Improve  the  (performance  of  students  in  basic  subject  areas  by  making  the 
subject  matter  more  meaningful  and  relevant  through  unifying  and  focusing 
it  around  a  career  development  theme. 

Hake  education  more  relevant,  the  entire  school  progra(n  must  be  restruc- 
tured focusing  on  the  theme  of  career  developinent.  . 

Junior  high  students  explore  specific  clusters  of  occupations  through 
"hands  on"  type  of  experiences,  observations  in  the  field  and  through  related 
classroom  instruction. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AN  EXPLORATORY  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

1.  Rationale  and  basic  goals 

2.  Administrative  support 

3.  Consultant  help 

4-     Board  of  education  endorsement 
5.     Staff  oriented  and  involved 

a.  Purpose  for  in-service  or  retaining  of  teachers  with  a  career  education 
emphasis  is  to  effect  a  definite  and  meaningful  change  in  the  content 
and  methods  of  teaching  [ 

b.  To  achieve  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  there  must  be  involve- 
ment. 

6-     Parent  and  community  participation  and  understanding 

7.  Guidance  oriented 

8.  Responsibility  for  coordination  and  direction 

9.  Program  objectives 

10.  Evaluation 
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IMPLEMEMTING  GARE'IR  AVARE>]ESS  AT  THE  BUILDINGi  LEVEL 


by  Bob  Post 
James  Te:npleton  School 


ERIC 


Careor  Awareness  -  Dr.finj.tion 

Helping  young  people  understand  themselves  in  regards  to  the  four  life  roles. 
Through  this  experience  children  will  understand  the  natural  relationship  that 
exists  between  these  life  roles  and  realize  the  importance  of  dignity  in  all 
work*  and  the  necessity  of  learning  through  involvement  in  a  series  of  human 
experiences. 

I.  Staff  Inservice 

A.  Understanding  philosophy  of  career  education 

1.  internalization  -  changing  attitudes 

2.  dignity  in  all  work 

3.  importance  of  students  being  able  to  internalize 

4.  importance  of  four  life  roles  and  their  inter-relationships 

B.  Importance  o^  Communication 

1.  with  children 

2.  with  peers 

3.  with  community 

C.  Curricular  Emphasis 

1.  does  not  add  to  but  enhances  existing  curriculum 

2.  refocuses  use.  of  field  trips  and  resource  people 

3.  can  be  included  in  unit  approach  but  much  more  meaningful 
in  problem  solving  through  teachable  moments 

Importance  of  Person-to-Person  Involvement 

1 .  student  to  teacher 

2.  student  to  student 

3.  patrons  to  teacher 

4 .  parent s  to  s tudent 

.5*     patrons  of  community  to  students 
6.     student  and  careers  in  community 

II.  Community 

A.     Educating  Community  in  the  Careers  Concept 

i.     select  parent:  advisory  committee  representing  total  attendance  area 

a.  involve  advisory  parents  with  staff  so  that  a  "feel"  exists 
for  careers  nrogram 

b.  train  ccmittoe  to  act  as:     liaison  with  community;  liaison 
with  industry;  liaison  uith  school  board  (as  to  progress) 

c-     train  committee  to  act  as  x^7elcoming  committee  for  all  visitors 
to  program 

d.     train  committee  to  evaluate  industry  in  regards  to  whether  or 
not  our  students  can  become  involved  in  field  experiences 

G.     train  comir.it tee  to  evaluate  resource  people  before  visits 
made  to  school 


F  ^ 
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2.     comraunlcate  with  total  community 
a.    use  of  advisory  committee 
b*    open  forum  and  PTA 

c.  local  news  media 

d.  school  news  letter 

e.  student  excitement 


III.     Incorporate  Into  Curriculum 

A.  Pre  and  Post  Ter.tlng  In  Regards  to  Attitudes 

1.  teachers 

2.  students 

3.  parents 

4.  resource  people 

B.  Establish  Scope  and  Sequence  In  Unit  Planning 

1.  social  studies 

2.  science 

3.  health 


C.  Emphasize  problem  Solving  Through  Teachable  Moments 
1.    five  minutes  a  day  in  basic  subjects 

D.  Focal  Point  of  Class  Meetings  in  Regards  To: 

1 .  Internalization 

2.  human  relationships 

3.  dfonlty  in  all  vocations 
A.  luiportance  of  avocations 

E.  Refocuslrg  Field  Trips 

1.  people  vs  products 

2.  involvement  vs  observation 

3.  identification  of  various  careers  Included  in  one  industrial 
complex  or  business 


F.  Avocation 

1,    mini  course  offering 

a.  students  decide  offerings  through  expression  of  interest 

b.  patrons  become  involved  as  resource  teachers  through  hobbies,  etc. 

G.  Inter-Relatj-^aships  in  Business  World 
1.    learning  through  earning 

a.    intermediate  corporation 

1)  4th  grade  -  banking  and  finance 

2)  5th  grade  -  sales  and  marketing 

3)  6th  grada  -  manufacturing  and  design 


ERIC 
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IMPLEMENTING  PROGRAM 
PETERSON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

By  Harvey  Den'ham 


Introduction : 

The  first  step  would  be  to  discuss  this  with  the  Klamath  County  School 
District  Supt. ,  James  Conroy.    I  assume  the  idea  would  be  to  use  Peterson 
School  as  a  Pilot  Project.    His  O.K.  and  support  would  have  to  be  secured. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  school  board, 
provided  the  staff  of  Peterson  School  acted  favorably.    I  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  support  of  the  school  board,  if  I  have  a 
thorough,  well  thought  out  master  plan  to  present  to  them. 

The  Peterson  School  staff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  rather  well  balanced  as 
to  age  and  experience.    They  are  a  good  staff  with  one  possible  exception. 
I  know  from  experience  that  they  are  willing  to  try  new,  innovative  ideas. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  planning  a  new  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  first  grade  with  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  expanded 
to  the  second  grade. 

The  enrollment  is  approximately  500  boys  and  girls.    Each  grade  level 
has  3  sections  and  three  teachers.    The  teachers  on  each  aradti  level  work 
very  close  together  in  their  planning. 


Staff: 

1.    Talk  to  the  entire  staff 

A.  Mr.  Conroy,  the  Supt.  would  introduce  the  plan  and  explain 
that  it  had  the  approval  of  the  board. 

B.  The  Principal 's  Role 

1.  overall  plan 

2.  handout  selected  readings 

3.  Use  book  -  "Career  Education:    What  It  Is  and  How  To  Do  It." 

4.  Discuss  the  plan  with  teachers 

C.  Each  teacher  work  with  other  teachers  on  her  grade  level 
(6  groups  of  3) 

1.  Grade  level  plan 

2.  Master  plan 

D.  Try  to  bring  in  resource  people 

1.  College  level 

2.  State  Department  ' 

3.  Some  one  from  a  school  with  a  plan.  (As  Springfield) 


Parents: 

Involve  entire  Peterson  Community 
Invite  everyone  to  come  to  an  initial  meeting 
a.    Discuss  the  proposed  program 
Get  reactions  and  feed-back 
Set  up  parent  advisory  committee 

a.    key  people  to  act  as  liason  within  community,  business,  and  industry 

r  P  k; 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 
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5.  Get  names  and  assign  them  to  grade  levels 

a.    Give  their  names  to  teachers  of  that  level. 

6.  Set  times  and  places  for  future  meetings 

a.  General 

b.  Grade  level 


Scope  &  Sequence: 

1.  Scope  and  sequence  for  each  grade  level 

A.  Written  by  the  three  teachers  of  each  grade  level 

B.  Tentative  O.K.  by  Pv^incipal 

C.  All  teacher's  meeti.»<j  to  blend  all  6  together 

D.  Adjustments  to  meet  limitations  of: 

1.  staff 

2.  facilities 

3.  budget 

4.  time,  etc. 

2.  Get  reports  of  pilot  programs  of  other  schools  -  Tigard,  Springfield » 
A.    Pick  out  good,  useable  ideas 


Resource  People: 

1.  Get  lists  of  people  involved  in  vocations  we  would  like  to  study 

2.  Write  letters  to  them  to  see  if  they  will  cooperate 

3.  Have  an  initial  meeting  to  explain  our  careers  education  project 

4.  Interviev/ed  by  each  teacher 

A.  Set  goals 

B.  Set  dates,  times,  promptness 

C.  Plan  agreeable  to  both  resource  person  and  teacher 

D.  Content 


Units,  Projects,  Field  Trips: 

1.  Units,  projects  and  field  trips  are  to  be  planned  on  a  grade  level 

b:-.sis. 

A.    Planned  by  the  3  teachers  on  each  grade  level. 

2.  Student  Involvement 

3.  Correlate  with  present  curriculum  offerings 
A.    Not  a  new  curriculum  -  but  integrated  in 

4.  I'leaningful  to  children  -  offers  a  "now"  reward 

5.  Planned  to  involve  parents 

A.  Parents  on  all  field  trips 

B.  Parents  on  some. projects 

6.  Samples  by  grade: 

A.  1st  grade  -  family,  father,  mother 

B.  2nd  grade  -  cormiunity  service  . 

1.  Fireman 

2.  Postman 

3.  Grocer 


ERLC 
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C.  Third  Grade  -  (Science  Approach) 

1.  Life  cycle  of  animals 

a.  Dairy 

b.  Hogs 

c.  Sheep 

2.  Klamath's  ^lain  Croo 
a.  Potato  Growing 

D.  Fourth  Grade  -  (Social  Studies  &  Science) 
1.  Forestry 

a.  Speakers 

b.  Visit  Timber  Company 

1.  Particle  Board  Plant 

2.  Hardboard  Plant 

3.  Saw  Mill 

E.  Fifth  Grade  -  (Sales  -  Marketing) 

1.  Salesmen  -  Insurance,  Cars,  Boats s  etc* 

2.  Clerks  -  grocer,  clothing,  hardware,  etc. 

3.  Bring  into  schools  and  show  hw  sales  are  made 

a.  importance  of  selling 

b.  honesty  in  merchandising 

F.  6th  Grade  -  (manufacturing  &  processing) 
L    Lumber  mills 

2.  Carpenters 

3.  Creameries  i 

4.  Machine  Shop 

5.  Potato  shed  packing 

6.  Visit  these  plants 

7.  Bring  in  resource  people 


Equipment  &  Supplies: 

L    Budget  necessary  exoenditures  in  1973-74  budget 

2.  Get  estimates  from  other  pilot  programs 

3.  Budget  items  that  can  be  used  in  a  typical  classroom 

4.  See  if  some  supplies  and  equipment  can  be  donated  by  parents, 
business,  industry,  teachers,  school  district 

A.    This  would  allow  us  to  start  program  on  a  limited  basis  one 
year  early 


Avocation: 

1.  Offer  a  series  of  mini  courses  in  various  avocations 

2.  Examples 

A.  Fly  tying 

B.  baseball 

C.  Stamp  collecting 

1.    Other  collecting  -  coins,  shellSj  etc. 

D.  Swimming 

E.  Skiing 

F.  Boating 

G.  Foreign  language  (?) 

H.  Gardening 

.    I.    Beef  and  Cattle 
J*  Poultry 

3.  Use  community  resource  people  . 
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Evaluation: 

L  Pre-Tast 

2,  Post  Test 

3,  lloiv  does  the  teacher  feel  about  the  program? 

4.  How  do  the  pupils  feel  and  react  to  the  program 

5.  Poll  parents  as  to  their  reaction 

6,  Poll  business  and  industry  for  their  reaction 

7.  Try  to  get  new  ideas  from  a1 1  parties  or  groups  concerned 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

By  Gordon  G.  Rands 
Salem,  Oregon 

Implementation: 

I  would  use  the  following  procedure  in  implementing  a  career  education  program 

1-    Coordinate  plans  with  district  plans  and  procedures 
2/   Write  an  overall  plan  that  include.^  objectives,  activities,  and 
evaluation  procedure 

3.  Community  involvement 

A.    Work  with  the  Local  School  Advisory  Committee  to: 

1.  Recognize  the  need  for  a  career  education  program 

2.  Fully  acquaint  them  with  program 

3-    Suggest  procedures  and  activities  they  could  use  to 
reach  total  community 

A.  Programs 

B,  Letters,  bulletins 

C     Small  grouD  meetings 

D.    Provide  them  with  materials  as  to  what  other 
areas  of  State  and  county  are  Hoing 

4.  District  and  State  involvement 

A.  Use  district  consultant  and  supervisors  as  resource  people 

B.  Use  State,  C.S.U,,  and  other  district  people  as  consultants 

5.  Staff  involvement 

A.  Acquaint  total  staff  with  overall  program  and  need  for 
career  education  as  a  part  of  the  educational  program 

B.  Provide  time  for  staff  to  visit  other  schools  who  have  a  program 
started. 

C.  Use  "grade"  level  committees  to: 

1.    Write  objectives,  activities,  and  evaluation  procedures 
for  each  level.    (This  would  be  necessary  if  district  did 
not  already  have  it  done.    If  district  had  guide  we  would 
need  to  adjust  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  our  community.) 

D.  Provide  inservice  time  fur  staff  to  study  and  write  program 

E.  I  v/ould  not  force  any  teacher  to  include  career  education 

in  their  teaching  until  they  "elt  the  need  and  were  capable. 

6.  Materials 

A.    Have  as  much  material  available  as  possible  for  staff  and  community 
to  use 

7.  Budget 

A.  Provide  inservice  and  travel  for  staff 

B.  Provide  resource  people  for  staff  and  community 

8.  I  v/ould  make  myself  available  at  each  step  to  coordinate  and 
provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  see  that  the  program  was 
in  accordance  with  my  overall  plan  of  imnlementa tion. 
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9.    I  would  see  included  in  the  pupil  goals  the  followinq: 

A.  Awareness  of  careers  and  clusters  of  careers 

B.  Recognition  that  there  are  specific  tools  for  each  career 

C.  Identification  of  social,  physical,  and  economic  aspects  of 
careers 

D.  Understanding  of  the  function  of  personal  satisfaction  and 
gratification 

E.  Awareness  of  interrelatedness  of  careers 

F.  Awareness  of  the  interrelatedness  of  academic  skills  with  careers 

G.  Identification  of  training  requirements  for  entry  into  a  career, 

H.  Observation  and  comparison  of  the  responsibilities,  duties,  and 
interpersonal  relationships  that  exist  within  specific  careers 

L    Identification  of  some  of  the  nomenclature  and  terms  peculiar 

to  selected  careers 
J,    Development  of  appropriate  attitudes  toward  the  dignity  of  work 
K.    A\\'areness  of  need  for  and  acceptance  of  all  workers 
L.    Recognition  of  the  demands  by  specific  careers  upon  family 

life,  social  activities,  and  economic  position 
H.    Application  of  identified  data  and  academic  concepts  of 

the  classroom  to  selected  careers 


AN  INSERVICE  PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  CAREER  EDUCATION 
AT  GUY  LEE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

By  William  D.  Flitchell 


Our  building  inservice  plans  will  follow  closely  the  Springfield  District 
Timeline  Plan  as  proposed  by  the  Career  Awareness  Steering  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

1.  Evaluate  the  results  of  the  Career  Awareness  Inservice  Needs 
Assessment  form.    (Timeline  June  5^  1972)  (Summer  project) 

2.  At  the  first  staff  meeting  this  fall  (August  30)  we  will  select  a 
Building  Coordinator  for  Career  Awareness  whose  responsibility  will 
be,  in  part,  to  meet  with  the  other  building  coordinators  and  with  the 
District  Steering  Committee  to  communicate  ideas,  problems  and  procedures 
of  program  development  and  implementation. 

3.  At  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Unit  Leaders  (three  people,  representing 
a  leader  from  the  lst-2nd  grades,  3rd-4th  grades,  and  5th-6th  grades) 
will  serve  as  a  planning  team  along  with  the  counselor  and  myself. 

4.  The  planning  team  and  building  Career  Coordinator  will  meet 

with  the  Guy  Lee  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  enlist  th-ein  assistance 
and  help  in  communicating  our  plans  to  the  community. 

5.  During  the  August  general  Inservice  days  the  staff  will  be  provided 
with  information  and  materials  based  on"What  is  Career  Education"? 
and  the  results  of  the  "Needs  Assessment  Form",  done  in  June. 

6.  On  August  30th,  Dr.  Dan  Dunham  from  the  O.B.E.,  will  speak  to  our 
staff  about  Career  Education  and  assist  us  in  planning  our  program. 
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7,  During  September  our  Staff  will  meet  weekly  by  Unit  teams  to  determine 
the  "Guy  Lee  Career  Education  philosophy\    (All  staff  members  must 
agree  in  principle  on  the  definition  and  philosophy  of  Career  Education) 

8,  By  October  30th 3  the  building  Career  Ed.  team  will  have  developed  a 
written  plan  for  program  development  in  Career  Awareness. 

9,  By  December  15th,  a  student  "Needs  Assessment  Instrument"  for 
determining  student  readiness  and  level  of  understanding  will  be 
developed  and  administered  with  results  tabulated.    (We  will  probably 
use  the  instruments  being  developed  this  surrmer  by  Dr.  Virginia 
Jepperson  at  floffitt  School) 

10.    During  the  Fall  we  will  accumulate  and  draw  upon  information  and 
materials  already  produced  by  other  Career  Education  projects  and 
programs  for  developing  our  own  program. 

11  •    During  the  winter  months  v/e  will  work  on  identifying  performance 
goals  and  desired  student  outcomes, 

12.  During  the  spring  months  we  will  identify  desirable  concepts  and 
activities  at  each  grade  level  from  materials  collected, 

13.  By  the  end  of  March  each  staff  member  will  have  visited  a 
Career  Awareness  project  in  either  Oregon  or  Washington. 

14.  A  series  of  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Spring  to  involve  and  inform 
our  students,  parents,  and  community  about  our  Career  Awareness 
Program. 

15.  A  U.  C.  E.  course  will  be  offered  to  all  staff  members  at  District 
expense  both  fall  and  winter  terms  on  Career  Education. 

16.  By  May  1st,  an  inservice  project  assessment  will  take  place  so  that 
further  project  planning  can  take  place. 

17.  The  principal  and  building  coordinator  will  be  involved  in  May  in  a 
one-week  workshop  to  complete  planning  for  full  impelementation 
including  identification  of  future  inservice  needs. 

18.  The  above  plans  call  for  full  implementation  during  the  1973-74 
school  year. 

*N,ote 

Our  staff  has  worked  with  C.A.S.E.A.  for  the  past  bvo  years  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  communication  skills  training  and  in  developing  a 
Unitized  School  Organization.     Because  of  our  communication  training  and 
total  staff  involvement  in  the  decision  making    process,  the  procedures  for 
curriculum  innovation  in  Career  Awareness  should  not  be  to  difficuU  to 
accomplish.  (I  hone) 
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PROPOSED  IDEAS  FOR  A  CAREERS  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 
AT  LAUREL  HILL  SCHOOL 

By  Gerald  Keener 


1.  Begin  fall  pre-school  all  staff  inservice  with  an  informative  session 
reviewing  Careers  Workshop  at  OSU  and  one  sponsored  by  Eugene  School 
District.    Session  to  be  handled  by  curriculum  associate  attending 
District  Workshop  and  myself.    Include  ways  we  are  presently  implementing 
Careers  and  have  staff  brainstorm  other  ideas  involving  family,  citizen, 
avocations,  vocations,  aesthetics,  spiritual,  etc. 

2.  During  all  staff  inservice  session  ask  staff:    If  they  would  be  interested 
in  participating  in  District  sponsored  workshops  during  the  school 

year?    If  they  would  be  interested  in  having  Laurel  Hill  School  become 
a  pilot  school  for  district  in  Careers  Education  if  we  have  the  option? 

3.  Continue  dissemination  and  communication  of  information,  progress  and 
activities  to  staff  throughout  year. 

4.  Form  advisory  committee  from  instructional  staff  and  interested  parents* 

5.  Explore  ways  and  implement  use  of  community  in  careers  awareness, 

6.  Encourage  staff  participation  in. continuing  formulation  of  a  district, 
as  well  as>  building  program. 

7.  Encourage  staff  to  become  involved  m'th  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
as  being  proposed  by  our  school  district  through  the  Human  Development 
Training  Institute,  San  Diego,  California. 

8.  Continue  to  emphasize  the  need  to  improve  and  utilize  communication 
skills  among  staff. 

9.  Wj#i, improved  communication  skills  among  school  adults  should  come 
improved  verbal  communications  with  all  students  and  an  understanding 
of  themselves'. 

10.  Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  assist  students  in  gaining  additional 
skill  in  coimiunication  similar  to  tentative  design  attached. 

11.  Encouragement  will  also  be  given  teachers  to  give  children  opportunities 
in  the  large  community  of  playing  a  "responsible  role"  and  of  being 
trusted.    This  could  be  done  in  terms  of  community  work  projects  that 
involved  reading,  writing  and  other  forms  of  communications. 

12.  Community  projects  could  be  planned  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  city  officials,  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  etc. 
Children  would  v;ork  toward  a  goal  and  for  a  reward,  i.e.  a  movie  ticket, 
hamburger,  etc.  after  they  had  completed  a  contracted  job.    This  should 
involve  math. 

Encourage  instructional  teams  to  periodically  throughout  year 
brainstorm  ways  to  incorporate  and  emphasis  the  four/or  five  areas 
of  careers  into  our  curriculum. 
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14,    Evaluation:    a.  Pre  and  Post  attitude  goals  as  used  by  School  District 

Differentiated  Staffing  Office  administered  to  our  students,    b.  Ancedotal 
records  used  to  record  any  changes/or  growth  observable  resulting  from 
above  efforts. 


Program  for  Staff  and  Students 

GOALS:    1)    to  improve  communication  between  staff  and  students. 

.2)    to  help  staff  and  students  better  understand  themselves  and 
others . 


Tentati ve  Design 

Event  H  -     All  students  and  staff  would  assemble  in  one  place.  Students 
would  participate  in  an  exercise: 

A)  5-square  puzzle 

B)  mural  with  chalk  exercise 

C)  tinkertoy  exercise 

After  tile  activity  each  small  group  would  discuss  the  exercise, 
did  it  show  anything,  and  what  things  meant  that  happened. 

The  total-group  leader  would  then  discuss  the  goals,  the  reasons 
for  assembling  together,  and  why  the  staff  agreed  to  do  the 
program. 

Each  small  group  wouM  then  be  asked  to  discuss  how  they  felt 
about  proposed  programs  would  it  help  to  make  their  school  a 
better  place,  etc. 

The  total-group  leader  would  talk  about  the  next  step. 
Assuming  no  great  negative  reaction  occurs  from  the  students. 

Comments : 

Event  #2  «     Introduce  the  skill  of  paraphrasing  to  students. 

Practice  paraphrasing  with  one-to-one  relationship.  Teacher 
gives  a  phrase  and  students  paraphrase  it  to  each  other.  Some 
should  be  done  so  the  total  class  can  hear  the  paraphras.ing. 

The  class  would  develop  two  lists  of  behaviors: 

A.  Things  I  really  like  about  this  class.... 

B.  Things  about  this  class  that  really  bug  me... 

As  students  suggest  items  for  the  list,  some  of  them  could  be 
used  to  practice  paraphrasing.  It  is  probably  important  that 
the  teacher  use  the  exact  mrds  of  the  students  on  the  lists. 

Lists  should  be  put  on  butcher  or  newspaper,  so  they  can  be 
saved  for  further  reference.    Introduce  brainstorming. 

Students  should  be  asked  to  think  overnight  about  some  ways 
that  the  class  might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  things  that 
bug  them.    What  are  some  actions  that  might  happen? 


Comments: 


Event  #3  -     Talk  about  the  lists  that  were  developed  the  previous  day. 
Generate  a  new  list  with  the  title: 

"How  we  might  change  the  things  that  bug  us  in  this  class." 

Briefly  discuss  what  students  think  are  practical  and  impractical 
solutions.    This  should  be  dene  after  the  total  list  is  generated. 
Use  brainstorming* 

Have  the  class  select  one  or  two  of  the  practical  solutions. 
The  goal  would  be  to  try  those  solutions  for  2-3  days  to  see 
if  they  make  any  difference  in  the  class.    Some  of  these 
solutions  might  involve  behavioral  change  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  should  be  open  to  try  the  ne'w  behavior. 

Discuss  how  each  student  and  the  teacher  will  participate 
in  the  solution^  and  what  each  will  be  expected  to  do. 

Comments : 


Event  #4  -     Review  the  goal,  the  changes  that  the  class  wanted  to  make, 
and  what  actually  happened  during  the  last  2-3  days. 

A.  Did  the  changes  really  happen? 

B.  If  not,  what  caused  it  to  not  happen? 

C.  If  so.  what  happened  to  help  it  happen? 

D.  How  did  everyone  feel  about  what  happened? 
Was  it  a  practical  solution? 

F.    Was  it  edsy  or  difficult  to  do? 

Introduce  description  of  feelings. 

Everyone  has  feelings.    It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  them. 
We  often  say  "I  feel"  but  we  really  don't  talk  about  a  feeling. 
r       Think  of  a  word  that  describes  a  feeling. 

Generate  a  list  of  the  words  offered  by  the  students. 
Lisl  the  words  that  really  describe  feelings.    What  do  you 
act  like  when  you  have  each  of  those  feelings?  Are  there  any 
that  you  have  never  had?    Is  it  OK  to  have  those  kinds  of  feelings? 
How  do  you  think  others  feel  when  you  act  a  certain  way?  Can 
we  match  feelings?    If  you  know  that  I  feel  mad,  will  it  make 
you  feel  the  same  or  different? 

Take  a  check  and  see  if  the  students  can  describe  their  feelings 
at  that  very  moment.    Discuss  again  how  difficult  it  is  to 
express  feelings  in  words. 

Select ''some  new  changes  from  the  "bugs  me"  list  for  the  next 
2-3  days. 

Comments : 
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OUTLIME  OF  i;iPL MENTATION  PLAM  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION   by  Darrell  Wilson 

A.  Selection  of  a  committee  to  help  with: 

1.  "ork  vfith  teachers  in  orientation  and  impli mentation 

2.  Help  construct  curriculum  outline 

3.  Suggest  activities  for  teaching 

4.  Help  with  selection  of  teaching  materials 

B.  Informptional  program  for  committee  members  v;ho  will  lead  the  program 

1.  Speakers 

2.  Films 

3.  Visitation  to  other  districts 

4.  Send  to  conferences  and  workshops 

C.  'forkshop  for  committee  where  members  of  four  schools  will  meet  during  two 
v/eeks  this  summer  to: 

1.  Construct  curriculum  outline  (tentative)  and  activities 

2.  Hake  outline  of  scope  and  sequence 

3.  Plan  orientation  for   faculty  in  the  fall 
/}.    Plan  and  be  able  to  lead  implimentation 

D     Secure  instructional  materials  necessary  to  create  interest  and  information 
such  as  books,  films,  field  trips,  A.V.  materials,  resource  people,  etc. 

E.  Plan  program  for  making  parents  aware  of  what  the  program  is. 

F.  Evaluation  and  revision  v/ill  be  done  at  frequent  intervals. 
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THE  UrilT  METHOD  IN  PRESEMTIflG  OCCUPATIONAL  KIFORHATIOM  by  Duane  llhitten 

•1v  concern  as  an  administrator  is  to  get  a  starting  point  for  my  teachers  in 
initiating  some  general  program  in  career  av;areness  to  run  through  the  whole  school 
As  a  wav  to  get  an  occupational  or  career  awareness  program  initiated  into  the 
curriculum,  I  have  chosen  the  unit  approach  in  social  studies  as  a  starting  place 
for  all  grades. 

It  is  probably  the  part  of  the  curriculum  best  suited  to  Initiate  the  program.  It 
includes  geography,  history,  and  civics  —  subject  areas  that  somewhat  parallel 
those  involved  in  a  study  of  the  world  of  work. 

Social  Studies  Program  for  Elementary  Schools 

Kindergarten  —  Living  in  the  Immediate  Environment 

Grade  1  —  Living  in  the  H&me  and  School 

Grade  2  —  Living  in  the  Neighborhood  and  Community 

Grade  3  —  Living  in  the  Conmunity 

Grade  4  —  Life  in  Other  Communities/or  Life  in  Our  State 

Grade  5  Living  in  the  United  States 

Grade  6  --  Our  American  Neighbors 

This  orogram  of  occupational  information  divides  into  two  classifications:  The 
early  elementary  (kindergarten  through  grade  3),  in  which  the  child  is  concerned 
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with  work  in  the  familiar  setting  of  home  and  community ,  and  the  later  elementary 
(grade  4  through  &),  in  which  the  child's  concept  of  work  expands  to  include  laroie 
geotiraphical  areas  and  abstract  ideas. 

This  occupational  information  program  as  part  of  social  studies  ninht  be  organized 
^s  follows: 

i<i nderqarten   The  child  learns  about  the  work  activities  of  his  mother,  his 
father,  and  other  members  of  his  household. 

^rade  1    The  child  learns  about  work  in  his  immediate  environment  his 
homo,  school,  church,  and  neighborhood. 

Grade  2   The  child  learns  about  community  helpers  ^vho  protect  and  serve  him 
as  v\«g11  as  about  familiar  stores  and  businesses  in  the  community. 

Grade  3  The  child  studies  the  expanding  community.    Emphasis  is  placed  on 
transportation,  communication,  and  other  major  industries. 

Grade  4   The  child  learns  about  the  world  of  work  at  the  same  level,  includinn 
the  main  industries  of  th?  state. 

Grade  5   The  child's  studies  broaden  to  cover  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation,    'lajor  industries  of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
selected  for  study* 

Grade  6  The  child's  program  is  expanded  to  include  the  entire  Western  Hemir 
sphere.    Life  in  Canada  and  South  and  Central  America  is  contrasted  with  life 
in  the  United  States. 

Other  subjects  can  be  used  a?  well  as  social  studies  in  presenting  occupational  in- 
formation in  the  elementary  school.    A  fevj  examples  follow: 

Language  Arts   Occupational  Information  can  be  easily  related  to  listening, 
writing,  reading,  and  speaking.    Children  can  read  and  report  on  books  and 
poems  about  an  occupational  or  industrial  area.   They  can  hold  discussions, 
prepare  outlines,  give  reports,  and  hold  mock  interviev/s.   They  can  tape-record 
discussions  or  interviews  v/ith  viorkers  during  field  trips.    Older  elementary 
pupils  can  write  letters  for  permission  to  make  a  field  trip,  or  gather  facts 
about  local  industries.    Committees  can  be  selected  to  dramatize  what  v.'orkers 
do  on  the  job. 

Arithmetic     During  arithmetic  classes,  pupils  can  study  the  differences  in 
weekly,  hourly,  or  monthly  wages  of  various  kinds  of  workers,  and  compute 
withholding  taxes.    Buying  and  selling  of  products  and  services  can  be  explored, 
according  to  the  competence  of  the  children.   They  can  make  up  arithmetic  pro- 
blems involving  the  different  kinds  of  workers  or  industries  they  are  studying. 

Health  and  Safety  Pupils  can  study  the  physical,  mental,  and  other  requirements 
of  a  job,  and  discuss  the  safety  precautions  needed  on  various  jobs. 

Arts  and  Crafts   A  teacher  has  many  opportunities  for  relating  art  work 
to  the  study  of  the  occupational  world.    She  can  display  posters  showing 
the  relation  between  school  subjects  and  occupations,  and  have  pupils  pre- 
pare posters  depicting  workers  on  the  job.    Pictures  of  workers  can  be  cut 
from  magazines  or  drawn  by  pupils.    Clay  figures  can  be  made  of  the  equip- 
O  ment  or  products  used  or  produced  on  the  job. 
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flusic  flany  school  songbooks  have  songs  about  different  kinds  of  workers - 
Children  may  even  make  up  their  own  songs.    Some  recordings  of  workers 
on  the  job  are  available.    Small  children  may  portray  to  music  the  move- 
ments of  v.'orkers  as  they  perforn  their  daily  duties. 

All  of  these  avenues  of  presenting  occupational  information  can  be  tied  tooether, 
using  the  unit  method.    This  method  can  be  adopted  to  any  grade  level.   The  sug- 
gested steps  in  developinn  a  unit  plan  folloi/s: 

I.    Selection  of  a  Unit 

From  group  experience,  pupil  ideas,  teacher  resource  guide,  course 
of  study. 

II.    Preplanning  by  the  Teacher  (flexible) 

A.  Purposes 

1 .  Concepts 

2.  Attitudes 

3.  Skills  and  special  abilities 

4.  Subject-matter  outcomes 

B.  Possible  resources 

K    Books  and  references  for  pupils 

2.  Books  and  references  for  teachers 

3.  Audio-visual  aids  available  —  filmstrips,  films,  pictures, 
equipment,  etc. 

4.  Resource  persons 

5.  Community 

C.  Approach  —  possible  motivating  devices 

1.  Discussion  7.  Nev/spapers 

2.  Conversations  B.  Books 

3.  Exhibits  9.  Television,  radio 

4.  Magazines  10.  Films 

5.  Pictures  11.  Trips 


6.  Stories 


11.  Trips 

12.  Special  needs  or  experiences  of  the  group 
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D.  Content 

1.  List  major  problems 

2.  List  major  topics  around  which  a  unit  may  be  organized 

3.  List  stimulating  questions 

4.  Identify  the  unit  with  scope  and  sequence  of  total  v/ork:  relate 
to  what  preceded  and  what  will  follow 

5.  Provide  for  correlation 

6.  List  possible  culminating  activities 

a.  Dramatization  of  highlights  of  the  unit 

b.  Puppet  show 

c.  Radio  broadcast 

d.  Open  house  for  parents,  exhibits,  individual  and  group  reports, 
bulletin  board  displays,  movies,  original  plays,  murals,  etc. 

e.  flovies  or  slides  made  by  the  children 

f.  Tape  recordinqs 

7.  Reference  to  resource  units— planned  units  from  which  to  draw 
information  and  helps.    See  your  principal  for  help. 
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E.  Evaluating 

1.  In  terms  of  this  unit 

a.  Observation 

b.  Anecdotal  records 

c.  Rating  scales 

d.  Sample  of  work 

e.  Planned  tests 

f.  Group  and  individual  activities 

g.  Discussion 

h.  Conferences  —  parent,  teacher,  child 

2.  In  terms  of  grade  concepts,  attitudes,  and  skills 

3.  Ifi  terms  of  the  entire  social  studies  program*    Has  this  unit  built  on 
previous  learnings  and  prepared  a  foundation  for  those  to  follow? 

III.    Developing  the  Unit  Together 

Pupil  participation  is  very  important*    Group  planning  may  take  a  differ- 
ent avenue  from  the  preplanning  by  the  teacher. 

A.    Planning  v/ith  children 

1.  Helping  children  set  uo  their  purposes  for  the  unit  which  are 
often  stated  as  broad  questions  to  be  answered. 

2.  How  and  ^vhere  to  ansv/er  questions 


a. 

Excursions 

c. 

audio-visual  materials 

b. 

Interviews 

d. 

reports 

e. 

maps,  globes 

m. 

pictures 

f. 

movies 

n. 

stories 

radio 

0. 

books 

h. 

observation 

p. 

magazines 

i . 

encyclopedias 

q- 

bulletins 

j. 

libraries 

r. 

factories 

k. 

television 

s. 

museums 

1. 

newspapers 

t. 

business  firms  and  manufacturing  firms 

u. 

transportation  terminals 

3,    Individual  and  group  activities  planned  with  definite  responsibilit- 
ies 

4«    Plan  culminating  activity 

5.  Work  period 

a.  Research  (finding) 

b.  Recording  information  (finding  and  doing) 

c.  Presentation  of  materials  (doing) 

6.  Evaluation  (finding  and  doing  are  simultaneous  and  continuous) 

Teacher  Keeps  in  continuous  contact  with  and  guides  each  committee. 
Frequency  of  group  planning  depends  upon  the  children's  maturity  and 
skills  In  self-direction. 

Pupils  Make  charts,  collect  pictures,  make  visits,  dramatize,  see 
demonstrations.  Interpret  maps,  perform  experiments,  arrange  exhibits, 
prepare  and  give  oral  and  written  reports,  prepare  murals,  charts,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  posters,  take  field  trips,  write  for  information,  consult 
encyclopedias  and  reference  books  ^ 

B.    Evaluating  with  children  (a  continuous  process) 

1.  Have  we  reached  our  objectives? 

2.  'Jhat  have  we  learned? 

3.  How  can  v;c  Improve? 

4.  Objectives  evidence  —  reports,  pictures,  plays,  charts 
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CAREERS  EDUCATION  by  Feme  Ethridge  .  MacFarland  School 

Objective  To  integrate  tho  careers  education  program  into  the  first  grade  curri* 
culum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasize  attitudes  of  change,  and  developing  a 
positive  self-concept-    This  should  help  the  child  to  cope  with  our  ever  changing 
society,  both  in  the  present  and  future, 

1.  Family  Life 

a-   Child's  place  in  family. 

1.    in  relation  to  other  members, 
b.    Child's  personal  responsibilities  in  family 
C-    Child  should  consider  school  workers  as  a  fanily 

1.    Child  assumes  place  in  family 

2.  Iforkers  child  may  relate  to 

a.  Custodian 

1 .  Keep  school  clean 

a.    Child  can  cooperate--use  wastebaskot,  not  floor 

2.  Make  school  safe  for  children 
a.    child  cooperates 

b.  Secretary 

1 .  records 

a.  child  cooperates  by  not  being  tardy 

b,  he  assumes  responsibility  for  buying  milk  tickets  before 
school 

c.  Bus  driver 

1 .  enter  bus  promptly 

2.  be  tolerant  of  your  seatmate 

3.  Accept  assigned  seatmate  as  friend 

4.  Observe  bus  rules 

d.  Librarian 

1.  Observe  library  rules 

2.  Take  turn  in  checking  out  books 

3.  Help  other  children  in  selection  of  books 

e.  Teacher's  aide 

1.    playground  monitor 

a,  play  with  all  children 

b,  ask  shy  children  to  join  in  games. 

c.  play  fairly 

d.  be  a  good  loser,  or  winner 

e.  respect  playground  rules 

f,  use  playground  equipment  in  a  safe  manner  , 

FIPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER  AWARENESS  PR0GRAP1   by  Gordon  L.  Corner 

1.    Establish  a  building  career  awareness  committee  composed  of  the  principal,  a 
teacher  and  the  counselor.    The  counselor  will  be  the  chairman.   All  of  these 
people  will  have  been  in  a  summer  workshop  on  Career  Awareness  this  summer. 

Have  a  meeting/meetings  of  the  committee  to  plan  a  faculty  presentation.  I 
would  invision  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  staff  presentation  containing: 

a.  Sharing  what  is  taking  place  in  Career  Awareness  in  the  Nation, 
State,  and  .^ocally. 

b.  Clarify  v/hat  is  Career  Awareness  and  come  up  with  a  mutually  accept- 
able definition 

c.  Get  a  commitment  from  the  staff  to  be  involved  in  a  workshop  with  the 
District  Elementary  Career  Education  Coordinator. 
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3.    Set  up  a  staff  workshop  with  Jan  Scholander,  the  District  Coordinator  for 
Career  Education.    I  would  hope  to  see  some  of  the  following  outcomes  of  the 
workshop 

a.  Further  clarifying  of  the  term  careers  education  with  emphasis 
on  awareness 

b.  Establishing  a  staff  philosophy  about  career  awareness,  fluch 
v/ritten  material  would  be  shared  in  this  process 

c.  Assess  what  is  actually  now  beinq  done  in  this  area  in  the  framevMork 
of  our  present  curriculum,  keening  in  mind  the  four  careers  of 
Vocation,  Family,  Avocation,  and  Citizenship. 

d.  Determine  what  additional  needs  to  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
our  present  curriculum. 

e.  Each  teacher  sets  up  goals  ho  would  like  to  see  accomplished  v;ith 
his  students  this  year. 

f.  Mork  out  activities 3  by  levels,  that  would  help  teachers  reach 
goals  previously  determined. 


CAREERS  EDUCATION  by  Wes  Peters 

First  Grade 
I.  Family 

1 .  home 

2.  brothers-sisters 

3.  parents 

4.  school  family 

a.  custodian  d.  principal 

b.  cooks  e.  teacher 

c.  secretary  f.    school  "brothers  £  sisters" 

II.  Objectives 

1.  to  instill  a  good  self-image 

2.  develop  pride  in  our  "family" 

3.  develop  positive  human  relationships 

4.  recognize  responsibilities  and  decision-making 

Second  Grade 

I.  Comnunity 

1.  Individuals  in  tho  comrnunity 

2.  Fanily 

3*    School  as  part  of  the  community 
II.  Objectives 

1.  Values  of  a  positive  self-image  in  community  life 

2.  Family  functions  in  the  community 

3.  Family  responsibilities  in  the  community 

4.  Decision  making  process 

5.  Continuous  learning 

6.  Acquiring  knowledge 

Third  Grade  ' 
I.   Life  Cycles 

1.  Comparison  of  animal  and  plant  kingdom  to  the  human  being 

2.  Climate  conditions 

3.  Fond  supply  &  opportunities 
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II.  Objectives 

!•  Expand  on  human  resourcefulness  versus  plant  or  that  of  animals 
2.    llhy  do  DGople  congregate  (live)  vjhere  they  do 

a,  climatic 

b.  work  opportunities 

Fourth  Grade 

I.    Environment  major  emphasis  in  science 
!•    Who  causes  it  to  be  what  it  is? 
2.    What  can  be  done  about  it? 
3*    Does  it  change? 

II •  Objectives 

1.  What  are  our  responsibilities? 

2.  Job  opportunities 

3.  Avocational  opportunities 

Fifth  >ade 

L  Avocational 

1 .  Are  they  necessary? 

2.  Mow  do  we  choose? 

3.  Are  they  recreational  only? 
II.  Objectives 

1.  Self-concept,  oride 

2.  Human  relationships 

3.  Decision  making 

4.  Continuous  learning 

Sixth  Grade 

I.  Vocational 

1 .  Forestry  unit 

2.  Electrical  unit 
II.  Objectives 

1 .  Communication 

2.  Job  opportunities 

3.  ResDonsibilities 


AN  Omimz  OF  A  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAH  FOR  AN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  by  Barbara 
St.  Lawrence  -  Salem 

I.    Preliminary  Plans  to  Implement  Career  Education 
A.  Goals 

1.  The  child  will  acquire  the  concept  that  there  are  four  main  roles 
to  his  life  careers  (family,  citizen,  vocation  and  avocation). 

2.  The  child  will  explore  and  assess  personal  attitudes,  aptitudes, 
attributes  and  interests  and  will  acquire  an  improved  self-image 
by  becoming  aware  of  his  potential  in  roles  of  his  careers • 

3.  The  child  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  multiple  occupational 
possibilities. 

4.  The  child  will  acquire  an  understanding  that  ALL  workers  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  our  society. 
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5,  The  child  v/ill  acquire  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  dignity 
of  work  involved  in  all  types  of  careers, 

6.  The  child  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  function  and  relation- 
ship of  classroom  academic  skills  to  those  needed  for  careers, 

(These  are  tentative  goals  from  v:hich  a  beginning  program  can 
be  started,) 

3,  Methods 

1.  Building  inservices  will  b*^  held  for  six  1  end  Ua.hour  sessions 
on  early  dismissal  days. 

a.  Sessions  one  and  two  vjill  be  used  for  orientation  of  the  staff 
to  Career  Education.  Resource  personnel  will  be  brought  in  to 
give  presentations  and  answer  questions. 

b.  Session  three  -  the  tentative  goals  will  be  presented  to  the 
staff  for  their  consideration  and  suggestions.    Printed  mater- 
ials will  be  given  to  the  staff  which  will  broaden  their  under- 
standing. 

c.  Session  four  -  Commercial  materials  such  as  the  SRA  World  of 
Work  materials,  and  materials  developed  by  other  districts 
will  be  available, 

d.  Sessions  five  and  six  will  be  used  to  share  some  of  the  acti- 
vities which  can  be  used  to  implement  the  program  and  inte- 
grated into  the  curriculum. 

2.  Arrange  for  interested  teachers  to  have  visitations  to  observe 
on-going  prograr^s, 

3.  Send  a  letter  to  the  parents  and  other  local  community  residents 
informing  them  of  the  schools  endeavor  to  develop  a  Career  Educa- 
tion program.    A  form  would  be  included  asking  them  if  they  would 
be  interested  in  participating  and  in  v;hat  careers  they  would 
have  a  special  interest. 

4.  Have  the  instructional  materials  specialist  prepare  a  list  of  AV 
materials  and  books  which  would  reinforce  the  roles  of  careers* 

5.  District  Career  Education  Resource  personnel  would  be  scheduled 
to  come  and  work  with  interested  teachers, 

6.  Engage  district  and  state  Career  Education  personnel  to  speak  to 
the  Parent-Teachers  Club  at  least  twice  during  the  year. 

7.  Grade  level  planning  sessions  tv/ice  a  month  to  help  emphasize 
^and  build  the  career  program  into  the  curriculum, 

II,    Organization  and  Evaluation 
A.    School  Coordinating  Team 

1.  Consisting  of  one  teacher  from  each  grade  level  and  the  principal. 

2.  Coordinate  and  lead  the  grade  level  planning  sessions, 

3.  The  team  would  meet  bi-monthly  to  sh'^.re  and  discuss  the  progress. 
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4.    One  person  would  serve  on  the  District  Career  Education  committee. 


B,  Evaluation 

!•    Evaluation  would  be  an  ongoing  process  throughout  the  year  with 
the  coordinating  team, 

2.    Two  building  inservices  scheduled  in  the  soring  tern  to  evaluate 
as  a  total  staff. 


3.  The  District  Career  Education  person  would  meet  with  the  Coord- 
inating team  to  discuss  other  pronrams  and  help  analyze  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program. 

4.  Reauest  a  three  day  curriculum  planning  session  for  the  Coordinating 
team  at  the  close  of  school  to  rov^rite  tho  goals  and  objectives  and 
plan  activities  for  a  school  guide. 


CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAH  IN  THE  ELEP1ENTARY  SCHOOL  by  R.  !J.  Cheadle 

Beaverton,  Oregon 

I.    Personal  Assumptions 


1.  Career  Education  is  to  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  total  curriculum 
presently  in  use  (math,  science,  social  studies,  language  arts)  plus 
the  total  school  environment  and  setting.    Career  Education  is  not 
an  added  subject. 

2.  The  intent  is  to  give  depth  meaning  to  the  application  of  basic  skills 
and  attitudes  relevant  to  student  needs. 

3.  Activities  and  experiences  will  have  "people"  emphasis  v/ith  scope  to 
include  values,  attitudes,  worth  and  dignity  tovard  self  and  others. 

II.    Integral  Phases  include: 

1.  "Awareness  phase  whose  objective  is  to  help  all  individuals  become 
familiar  vdth  the  values  of  a  work-oriented  society. . .exposes  individuals 
to  a  variety  of  work  values."   The  process  "does  not  seek  to  impose 

any  particular  set  of  v/ork  values  or  any  individual.    Rather^  it  simply 
assumes  that  a  person  cannot  develop  his  own  work  values  unless  he  is 
familiar  with  those  held  by  others  and  understands  their  basic  effects 
upon  individuals  and  upon  society." 

2.  Exploring  and  Personal  Decision  Making.    The  Process  will  "help  individ- 
uals integrate  work  values  into  their  personal  value  systems/'    It  will 
further  allow  individuals  to  identify  and  recognize  their^wn  personal 
aptitudes,  skills,  values  and  attitudes  to  themselves  and"Others  and 
continually  test  them  and  discover  their  relationship. 


Setting:    Suburban  cominunity,  middle  income  (plus);  450  students  grades  one  through 
six;  staff  of  eighteen  teachers  plus  physical  education,  music  and  library,  one 
secretary,  one  teacher  aide,  tv^o  custodians,  three  cooks,  thr.ee  bus  drivers  plus 
other  district  personnel. 

Ill,    Procedure  for  Program  Implementation: 

First  a  determination  of  career  development  needs  of  students  established. 
Second  develop  pronram  and  resources  to  meet  needs.  Third  establish  effective 
evaluative  procedures  to  tost  program  periodically  and  suggest  ways  to  extend  and 


improve  the  program's  impact. 

1.  Total  staff  fneeting—purposG  a)  to  define  career  education,  what  it  is 
and  its  impact  upon  our  goals  and  objectives  for  students,  b)    St£.  f 
decision  as  to  direction  reqardinq  car:?r  education. 

2.  Communicate  purpose  and  need  and  staff  direction  to  coinmunity--P.T.A. 
Executive  Committee,  Local  School  Cc:?.niittGe. 

3.  Assess  staff  needs  and  concerns  throuqh  meetings,  questionnaire  and 
personal  contacts. 

4.  Form  committee  to  develop  philosophyj  plans ,  goals  and  objectives  (guide 
for  teachers)- 

5.  Gather  information:    a)  reference  from  texts,  kits  at  each  grade  level 
and  in  each  subject,    b)  assess  staff  background  and  special  Interests  in 
career  education,    c)    seek  assistance  from  District  C.M.C.  and  County 
I.E.D.  services— kits,  non-book  materials,  films,  etc.    d)  community 
survey  of  resource  people  and  facilities. 

6.  Staff  involvement- -grade  level  meetings--look  at  each  area  of  curriculum; 
identify  resources  already  availablcr.  plan  activities  and  lessons  focus 
upon  desired  career  education  objectives  and  goals. 

7.  Introduce  puhlic--P.T.A.  and/or  evening  program  using  creative  way  to 
introduce  project.    Speaker,  panels  student  display,  film  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all . 

8.  Teacher  inservice  opportunities,  visitations  to  schools  and  community, 
also  sharing  successful  techniques  and  methods  at  various  levels.  Example: 
activities  involving  students  in  the  decision  making  process,  etc. 

0.    Feedback  and  evaluation  should  be  continual.    Periodic  meetings  to  share 
experiences--guest  speaker,  creative  evaluative  devices. 

10.  Involve  students  vn'th  students  by  participating  with  junior  high  and  high 
school  student  helpers.    Also  cross-grade  level  helpers--'*buddy"  adoption 

to  assist  other  students  in  all  aspects  of  school  life  (academic  and  social). 

11.  Encourage  student  council  in  qreater  leadership  decision  making  roles. 
Allow  a  learninq  process  related  to  community  government,  citizenships  etc. 

IV.  Conclusion  and  Summary: 

This  brief  outline  suggests  a  mere  beginning  to  an  already*  realized  critical 
task  ahead.    I  feel  this  is  a  direction  needed  for  education  that  is  long  overdue. 
I  enjoy  the  openness  of  its  total  scope  and  definitely  agree  to  its  focus. 

(Reference:    Kenneth  B.  Hoyt  Career  Education:    What  It  is  and  How  To  Do  It.) 
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MATRIX  CELLS  -  CONCEPTS 


lA:  Pride 
Dignity 
Communication 
Physical  Fitness 

Understanding  of  the  individual  oosition  within  the  family 

Belonging 

Adjustment 

Responsibilities 

Trust 

Roles  of  members  in  a  family 

Each  member  has  rinhts,  privi ledges,  resoonsibil ities  to  other 

members  in  a  family 
Child  grows  toward  independence 
Must  function  for  good  of  fcmily 
Awareness  of  economic  status 
Basic  unit  of  society 
Fi  nanci  al  res  pons  i  b  i 1 i  ty 

Parental  responsibilities  for  basic  necessities 
Chi  Ids  contribution  to  family 
Interdependence  of  family  members 
Families  have  various  components 

IB:     Understanding  the  rules  is  an  obligation  of  every  citizen 
Comfortable,  clean  surroundings  are  desirable 
Empathy  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others 
Responsible  understanding  toward  self  and  others 
Privi ledges  bring  corresponding  responsibilities 
Recognize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
Ability  to  cormiunicate 

Concept  of  rules,  laws  and  mores  of  culture 

Conserving  natural  resources 

Producti  ve 

Attitude 

Responsible 

Respect 

Contributing 

Digni  ty 

Pride 

Decision  making 
Physical  fitness 

IC:  Dignity 
Pride 

Physical  fitness 
Life  style 
Rewards 

Contributions  to  society 
Achievements 
Productive 
Satisfaction 

Vocations  can  change  many  times  in  a  lifetime 
Q  Each  individual  is  a  consumer  and  a  producer 
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Value  received  from  work  (personal,  monitaryj  service) 
Traits  of  a  good  worker 

{Honesty,  integrity,  deoendabili ty ,  punctuality) 
Relevance  of  academic  skills  to  vocations 
Personal  assessment  as  to  ones  potential 
Societies  needs  for  specific  jobs  to  be  accomplished 
Some  jobs  require  hard,  manual  labor 

Some  jobs  require  little  ohysical  exercise,  almost  all  mental 
ability 

Socially  acceptable  jobs  should  contribute  to  benefit  of  someone 

in  addition  of  the  worker 
Self-fullfillment  should  result  of  the  job 
Pn  honest  days  work  for  a  day's  pay 
Many  different  occupations 
Good  interpersonal  relationships 
Awareness  of  acceptable  occuoational  chanqe* 

ID:     Ability  to  communicate 

Awareness  of  avocational  possibilities 
Special  skills  necessary 

Your  avocation  should  make  you  better  at  your  vocation  -  it 

should  compliment  your  occupation 
Your  avocation  should  provide  satisfaction  or  enjoyment  apart 

from  '^our  occupation 
Since  avocations  are  becoming  lesr  time  consuming,  avocations  are  assuming 

less  importance 
Choice  of  activity  for  leisure  must  be  individual 
Choice  of  activity  for  leisure  time  should  be  pleasure  for  ourselves, 

but  considerate  of  riqhts  of  others 
Rules  and  regulations  involved  for  protection 
Acceptable  productive  sel  f- ful f il Iment 

Acceptable  productive    avocation  is  personal  -  respect  others 

differences 
Conserve  the  environment 

Creating  the  appreciation  of  the  asethetics  in  life 

(music,  drama,  art,  etc.) 
Relaxation 
Dignity 
Pride 

Physical  fitness 
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2A:  Tolerance 

Self-fulfillment 

Getting  along  with  others 

Communication 

Understanding 

Acceptance 

Consideration 

Trust 

Rapport 

Roles  of  members  of  family 

Each  menfcer  has  riqhts,  privi ledges  and  responsibilities  to 

other  members  of  family 

Family  role  in  society 

Family  activities 

Families  are  different 

Child  grows  toward  independence. 
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Financial  respc.isibi  1 1  ty 

Parental  responsibilities  for  basic  necessities 
Child's  contribution  to  family 
Interdependence  of  family 
Families  have  various  consponents 

Families  vary  in  their  method  of  decision  making  and^  problem  solving 
Tolerance  of  other  family  members  is  important 

2B:     Ability  to  communicate 

Responsible  understanding  tov/ard  self  and  others 
All  units  of  society  must  operate  under  rules  or  regulations 
If  the  majority  of  the  citizens  do  not  exert  their  rights,  the  minority 
will  rule 

Participation  in  makinq  the  rules  is  every  citizen's  obligation 
Improvements  in  community  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Comfortc!:le  clean  surroundings  are  desirable 
tmpathy  and  respect  for  rights  of  others 
Concept  of  rules  laws  and  mores  of  culture 
I'lerrber  of  a  group     group  conscious 

Participation  in  qroup  is  important 
Each  person's  contribution  is  worthwhile,  responsibilities  to  a 

group  -  sharing  ideas,  decisions  to  be  made  in  group 
Identification  and  recognition  for  need  of  varied  roles 
Helping  others  -  humanism 
Democratic  process 

Striving  for  the  betterment  of  community 

Supporting  community  services 

Conserving  natural  resources 

Flexibility 

Acceptance 

Sharing 

Concern 

Identification 

Responsibilities 

Dignity 

Decision  making 
Tolerance 

2C:     Getting  along 
Communication 
Tolerance 
Consideration 
Rapport 
Flexibility 
Respect 
Understanding 

Dignity  of  work  and  all  workers 
Vocations  can  change  during  lifetime 
Value  received  from  work 
Traits  of  a  good  worker 
Free  enterprise  system 

Societies  needs  for  specific  jobs  to  be  accomplished 

Need  for  variety  of  jobs 

Some  jobs  require  hard,  manual  labor 

Some  jobs  require  little  physical  exercise,  almost  all  mental  ability 
Jobs  require  all  sorts  of  eneraies 
All  jobs  require  ability  to  follow  directions 
O  „  Socially  acceptable  jobs  should  contribute  to  benefit  of  someone 

EPJC  in  addition  to  the  worker 

An  honest  days  work  for  a  day's  pay 
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Supply  and  demand 

Work  busic  to  occupational  success 

2D:     Your  avocations  should  provide  satisfaction  or  enjoyment 

apart  from  your  occupation 
Choice  of  activity  for  leisure  must  be  individual 
Choice  of  activity  should  be  pleasure  for  ourselves,  but 

considerate  for  rirjhts  of  others 
Rules  and  regulations  involved  in  many  avocationfi  for  protection 
There  v/ill  be  more  and  more  leisure  time 
Avocation  personal -resj^ect  others  differences 
Conserve  the  environment 

Create  appreciation  of  the  asethetics  in  life 

(music,  dramas  art,  etc.) 
Sharing 
Flexibility 
Patience 
Getting  along 
Communication 

3A:  Communication 

Decision  making  ^ 
Problem  solving 
Acceptance  of  others 

Awareness  of  economic  place  of  the  family  within  the 

community 
Leadership 
Followership 
Organization 
Family  role  in  society 
Child  grows  toward  independence 
Child  learns  about  family  -  takes  this 

learning  with  him  to  adult  life 
Families  vary  in  methods  of  decision  making  methods 
Tolerance  of  other  family  members  is  important 

3B:     All  units  of  society  must  operate  under  rules  or  regulations 
Understandinq  of  rules  is  an  obligation  of  every  citizen 
If  the  majority  of  citizens  do  not  exert  their  rights  the  minority 
win  rule 

Participation  in  making  rules  is  every  citizen's  obligation 
Comfortable  clean  surroundings  are  desirable 
Member  of  a  group  -  groun  conscious 

participation  in  group  is  important 
Each  persons  contribution  is  worthwhile-resnonsibilities  to  a 

group  -  sharing  ideas  ^  decisions  to  be  made  in  a  aroup 
Recognition  for  need  of  varied  roles 
Democratic  process 

Striving  for  betterment  of  community 

Conserving  natural  resources 

Identification 

FollowershiD 

i.eadership 

Organization 

Decision  making 

Communication 
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3C:     Conimuni  cation 

Associated  life  style 
Rewards 

Decision  making 

Creativity 

Worth 

Productive 
Followers hip 
Leadership 
Selective 
Dignity 

Awareness  of  a  broad  ranne  of  careers 
Interrelatedness  of  vocations 
Interdependence  of  occupations  in  a  community 
Some  occupations  are  unique  to  some  regions 
Each  individual  is  a  consumer  and  producer 
Value  received  from  work 
Relevance  of  academic  skills  to  vocations 

Personal  assessment  as  to  one's  potential ,  desires  and  ability 
Free  enterprise  system 

Some  jobs  require  little  physical  exercise,  almost  all  mental 
ability 

Jobs  require  all  sorts  of  energies 

All  jobs  require  ability  to  follow  directions 

Supply  and  demand 

Flexibility  and  constand  change 

Basic  skills 

3D:     Choice  of  activity  for  leisure  must  be  individual 
Rules  and  regulations  involved  in  many  avocations 
Pleasure  derived  from  doing  the  activity 
Acceptable  productive  self-fullfillment 
More  and  more  leisure  time 
Avocation  used  to  gain  skill  for  vocation 
Conserve  the  environment 
Creating  appreciation  of  the  asethetics 

in  life 
Relaxation 
Decision  making 
Selective 
Communication 
Creativity 

4A:  Communication 
Improvement 
Evaluation 
Leadership 
Decision  making 
Concern 

Responsibilities  of  child  to  family 

Family  role  in  society 

Family  activities 

Child  learns  about  family  -  takes 

this  learning  with  him  to  adult  life 
Families  role  within  the  school  and  community 
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Improvements  in  community  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Concept  of  rules,  laws,  and  mores  of  culture 
Member  of  a  group 
Democratic  process 

Striving  for  the  betterment  of  conmunity 

Conserving  natural  resources 

Evaluation 

Leadership 

Decision  making 

Concern 

Responsibilities 
Communi  cation 

Need  for  variety  of  jobs 

Jobs  require  all  sorts  of  energies 

All  jobs  require  ability  to  follow  directions 

Flexibility  and  constant  change 

Dignity  of  work  and  all  v/orkers 

Awareness  of  a  broad  range  of  careers 

Interrelations  of  vocations 

Interdependence  of  occupations  in  community 

Some  occupations  are  unique  to  some  regions 

Vocations  can  change  many  times  in  a  lifetime 

Each  individual  is  a  consumer  and  producer 

Value  received  from  work 

Traits  of  a  good  viorker  (honesty ^  integrity,  dependability, 

punctuality) 
Relevance  of  academic  skills  to  vocations 
Personal  assessment  as  to  ones  potential  desires  and  ability 
Free  enterprise  system 
Satisfaction 
Organization 
Completion 
Worth 

Importance 
Responsible 
Communication 
Associated  life  style 
Rewards 

Decision  making 
Creativity 

Communi  cation 
Personal  satisfaction 
Awareness  of  need 
Creativity 
Pleasure 
Appreciation 
Rel  axation 
Fulfilling 

Rules  and  regulations  involved  in  many  avocations  for  protection 
There  will  be  more  and  more  leisure  time 
Avocations  ued  to  gain  skills  for  vocation 
Conserve  the  environment 

Creating  the  appreciation  of  asethetics  in  life 
Everyone  should  be  aware  of  a  variety  of  choices  for  use  of 
leisure  time 
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5A:     Child'n  contribution  to  fanilv 

Responsibilities  of  child  to  the  family 

Family  role  in  society 

Family  activities 

Families  are  different 

Child  grows  toward  independence 

Child  learns  about  family  -  takes  this  with  him  to  adult  life 
Participation 
'  Feeling 

Identification 

Respect 

Belonging 

Improvement 

Communication 

Family  healths  hygiene,  physical  and  mental 

5B:     Responsibili  ties 
Decision  making 
Communication 
Participation 
Concern 
Leade rship 
Foil  owe  rsfn'p 

Concept  of  rules,  laws  and  mores  of  cultures 
Members  of  a  group  -  group  conscious 

participation  in  a  group  is  important 
Each  person's  contribution  is  worthwhile  responsibilities  to  a 

group  -  sharing  ideas  decisions  to  be  made  in  a  qrouo 
Identification  of  and  recognition  for  need  of  varied  roles 
Democratic  process 

Striving  for  the  betterment  of  community 
Supporting  community  services 
Conserving  natural  resources 

Society's  needs  for  specific  jobs  to  be  accomplished 
Some  jobs  require  little  physical  exercise,  almost  all  mental 
ability 

Dignity  of  work  and  all  workers 
Awareness  of  broad  range  of  careers 
Interrelatedness  of  vocations 
Interdependences  of  occupations  in  a  community 
Some  occupations  are  unique  to  some  regions 
Vocations  can  change  many  times  in  a  lifetime 
Each  individual  is  a  producer  and  consumer 
Value  received  from  work 

Traits  of  a  good  worker  (honesty,  integrity,  dependability, 

punctuality) 
Relevance  of  skills  to  vocations 
Personal  assessment  as  to  one^s  potential 
Free  enterprise  system 
Productive  worth 
Achievement 
Confidence 
Completion 
Communication 
Associated  life  style 
Decision  making 
Creativity 
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5D:  Communication 

Personal  satisfaction 

Awareness  of  need 

Creativity 

Concern 

Pleasure 

Participation 

Flexibility 

Relaxation 

Rules  and  regulations  involved 

Acceptable  productive  self- fulfillment 

There  will  be  more  leisure  time 

Avocation  used  to  gain  skills  for  vocation  . 

Conserve  the  environment  .  -  ~ 

Creating  appreciation  of  the  asethe.tics  in  life 

Everyone  should  have  a  variety  of  choices  for  use  of  leisure  time. 
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State  of  New  Mexico 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 


Santa.  Fe 


8750I 


Bruce  Kino 

GOVERNOR 


Vocational  education  remains  an  area  of  vital  importance  to 
New  Mexico*    As  a  key  to  the  economic  development  and  well 
being  of  our  state,  it  will  continue  to  receive  heavy  em- 
phasis during  my  administration. 

While  giving  increased  support  to  vocational  education,  we 
need  also  to  review  existing  programs  to  make  certain  they 
are  producing  practical  results.    It  is  essential  that 
vocational  education  meet  the  need  of  producing  young  men 
and  women  trained  in  skills  readily  and  immediately  market- 
able to  New  Mexico  employers. 

Training  programs  geared  to  specific  industries  and  companies 
such  as  those  at  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute 
are  working  extremely  well.    We  need  to  expand  these  to  other 
areas  of  the  state. 

It  is  essential  for  the  future  of  our  state  that  young  people 
who  do  not  choose  higher  academic  education  be  afforded  a 
complete  opportunity  to  receive  vocational  training  which  will 
lead  them  directly  to  jobs. 

It  is  my  aim  to  work  closely  along  these  lines  during  the  next 
three  years. 

Most  sincerely,  r 


BRUCE  KING 
Governor 


H^CvMeb  ^iale^  ^encdc 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON,  WASH.  CARL  T.  CURTtS, 

STUART  SYMINGTON*  MO,  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH.  MAINE 

JOHN  C.  STENNIS,  MISS.  BARRY  GOLDWATER,  ARIZ. 

HOWARD  W.  CANNON,  NEV.  LOWELX  P.  WEtCKER«  JR,.  CONN, 

DAVID  H.  GAMBRELX,  GA.  JAMES  U  BUCKLEY,  N.Y. 


COMMrTTEEON 
AERONAUTICAL.  AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 


CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  N.  MEX..  CHA(F?MAN 


Washington,  d,C.  2051 0 


JAMES  J.  GEHRIG,  STAFF  OrHECTOR 


August  12,  1971 


Mrs.  Hflda  Majors,  Director 

Research  Coordinattng  Unit 

Vocational -Technical  Education  Division 

State  Department  of  Education 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dear  Mrs.  Majors: 

During  our  nation's  history,  an  admirable  theory  developed  which  held 
that  every  young  person  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  obtain  as 
much  formal  education  as  he  wished.    This  emphasis  on  prolonged  and  intensive 
academic  preparation  received  an  impetus  from  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in 
1957,  which  sparked  the  drive  toward  development  of  a  national  corps  of 
highly  educated,  sophisticated  technicians  and  scientists.    The  trend  accel- 
erated in  the  1960s,  when  new  and  massive  infusions  of  Federal  financial  aid 
helped  place  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  young 
people. 

During  this  rush  toward  academ^'c  sophistication  and  excellence,  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  too  often  languished  from  inattention  and 
neglect.    This  was  unfortunate  for  several  reasons.    For  one,  young  people 
leaving  high  school  were  faced  with  the  narrow  options  of  either  continuing 
an  academic  career  in  college  or  of  proceeding  immediately  into  the  work 
force.    Second,  those  adults  in  the  rapidly  changing,  and  complex  techno- 
logical society  had  few  opportunities  to  learn  new  and  vital  skills  as  the 
demand  for  their  own  capabilities  slackened.. 

Fortunately,  technical  and  vocational  education  programs  have  come  of 
age.    The  list  of  unfilled  needs  is  still   long,  but  it  Is  encouraging  to 
see  that  our. concept  of  ^^educatlon"  has  broadened. 


Sincerely, 


Clinton  P.  Anderson 


CPA/cc 


ALLEN  J.  CLLENDER 
ja»N  L.  MCCLELLAN,  ARK. 
WARREN  Q.  MAGNUSON,  WASH. 
JOHN  C.  STENNIS.  MISS. 
JOHN  O.  PASTORE,  R.[. 
ALAN  aiBLE,  NEV. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  W.VA. 
GALE  W.  MCOEE,  WYO. 
MIKE  MANSFIELD,  K10NT. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Washington,  D.c,  20510 


Sept.  1,  1971 


Mrs*  Hilda  Majors,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Vocational  Education 
Education  Bu  i I d  i  ng 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 


Dear  Mrs.  Majors: 

ror  many  years  people  have  paid  lip  service  to  the  desirability  of 
technical  and  vocational  education.     All  the  while,  however,,  this  very 
same  kind  of  education  was  consistently  shortchanged  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial support  and  institutional  commitment.     These  days  are  fortunately 
coming  rapidly  to  an  end.     As  one  who  has  for  many  years  advocated  a 
far-reaching,  a  I  I -encompass i ng  system  of  vocational  education,   I  greet 
this  new  movement  with  unconcealed  Joy. 

It  does  no  good  to" try  to  stuff  an  education  down  the  throat  of  a  young 
man  or  woman  when  we  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  probably  not  get 
a  chance  to  advance  material ly  because  it  does  not  provide  them  with 
ski  t Is. 

The  secret  is  to  place  workable,  valuable  skills  in  their  hands  through 
a  network  of  institutions  across  our  State. 

Over  the  years  the  farm  to  city  exodus  has  robbed  New  Mexico  of  many 
priceless  young  people.    Providing  them  with  vocational   skills  would 
allow  them  to  find  employment  here  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
State.     .In  turn,  this  would  create  the  pool  of  skilled   labor  we  know 
is  so  vital  to  New  Mexico's  ability  to  attract  the  kind  of  industry 
we  have  sought  for  so  long. 

Finally,  if  a  young  person  still    insists  on   leaving,  they  will  at  least 
be  able  to  take  a  skill  with  them,  rather  than  become  a  public  charge 
when  they  eventually  migrate  to  a  new  place. 

Government  programs  are  available  to  dovetail  with  those  provided  by 
the  State.     In  Washington,  an  unceasing  effort  continues  to  either  in- 
crease the  national  commitment  to  all  States  in  this  area,  or  to  increase 
the  share  New  Mexico  can  apply  for  and  receive. 
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New  facilities  can  and  must  be  constructed  with  Federal  aid.     I  have 
worked  on  several    in  the  past^  particularly  those  new  ones  which  have 
appeared  across  the  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico.     I  am  prepared  today 
..as  in  the  past  to  work  with  any  community  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
application  for  Federal  aid  in  order  to  bring  another  one  of  these 
technical  vocation  schools  into  being. 

Our  commitment  to  vocational  education  must  be  a  permanent  one  that 
does  not  ai  low  backsl  iding.     if  we  do  not  fill  the  vacuum,  we  shal I 
be  betraying  the  uncounted  thousands  of  young  people  who  are  relying 
on  taking  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.     Without  a  skill,  there 
will  be  no  job.    Our  path  is  clear  before  us.    Our  responsibility  is 
def  i  ned . 

On  behalf  of  the  future  of  our  young  people,   let  us  ail  continue  to 
work  for  vocational  education  programs  making  the  accomplishments  of 
school  years  useful  tools,  as  well  as  basic  foundations  for  productive 
mean ingfu I   I i ves. 


Sincerely^ 


I  Joseph  M.  Montoya  C 
'  J  United  States  Senator 


JMM/bam 
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ConsresfjS  of  fte  Winitth  g>tatesi 


llousfe  of  ^epresfentatibesi 

Jlajsfiinston,  ©.C.  20515 


November  12,  1971 


Mrs,   Hilda  Majors,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dear  Mrs,  Majors: 

The  Vocational-Technical  Division  of  our  New  Mexico  State 
Department  of  Education  has  made  significant  strides  towards 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  in  this  field. 

We  must  adopt  a  long  view  of  Vocational  Education  so  that 
by  expanding  and  increasing  its  areas  of  influence  the 
program  will  continue  to  produce  the  trained  and  skilled 
craftsmen  so  necessary  to  a  balanced  economy  in  our  state, 

I  have  supported  this  program,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  order  that  we  may  elevate  its  prestige  to  that  of  the 
premiere  educc^tional  program  for  young  people  that  it 
truly  is. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^--s 


Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 


MLJ/mm 
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Congresfsi  of  tlje  Winitth  g>tates; 


MaHbinston,  99«€*  20515 


October  13,  1971 


Miss  Hilda  Majors 
Director 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Vocational  Education  Division 
Department  of  Education 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dear  Miss  Majors: 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need  for  vocational  and 
technical  sT^ills  been  greater  than  it  is  today.     It  is 
imperative  that  future  education  programs  put  more  emphasis 
on  training  people  to  fill  the  jobs  that  our  expanding  industry 
is  creating. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  through  vocational  education 
programs  in  New  Mexico  in  the  past,  but  one  thing  all  of  us 
must  recognize  is  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
when  it  comes  to  actual  need.     It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  in  the  next  decade  80  percent  of  the  newly-created 
jobs  will  be  of  a  vocational  nature  and  will  not  require  a 
college  degree • 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  state  and  federal  governments, 
working  together,   can  provide  the  programs  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenge.    We  must  create  in  our  young  people  the  desire 
to  learn  a  vocational  trade  and  then  provide  the  means  through 
which  they  can  develop  their  technical  skills^ 

An  expanded  vocational  program  is  the  most  pressing  need  we 
have  in  New  Mexico  today.     It  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
solve  our  unemployment  problem  and  help  attract  the  industry 
that  New  Mexico  so  desperat-^ly  needs. 

Sincerely, 


HAROLD  RUNNELS,  M.C. 


-  0  - 
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The  New  Mexico  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Technical  Educarion, 
as  a  result  of   its  study  and  evaluation  during  the  past  year,  viewed  a 
significant  growth  of  vocational  technical  education  throughout  the  State. 
Priorities  were  directed  at  serving  persons  of  economically  depressed 
areas;  programs  were  concerned  vv    n  preparing  people  with  skills  exhibiting 
manpower  shortages;  and  innovative  projects  were  introduced  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportur,  i  1 1  es  to  serve  more  people  of  all  ages.     Despite  this  con- 
tinual  progress,   the  State  must  realize  its  greatest  task  lies  ahead.  A 
system  of  education  must  be  sought  that  will  develop  a  strong  work  ethic 
in  a  highly  industrialized  mobile  society  in  which  occupational  choice  may 
be  eminent  many  times  during  a  lifetime. 

Occupational-related  experiences,  repre- 
senting a  total  scope  of  career  possibilities, 
should  be  intrinsic  to  the  nature  of  all  subject 
matter  beginning  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Every  youth  should  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  saleable  skill  or  gaining 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  enter  advanced  train- 
ing of  any  type  before  leaving  high  school. 

Provisions  should  be  made  to  al low  any  adult 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  new  or  expanding 
occupational  role. 

Redirecting  our  priorities  toward  career  preparation  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  age,  and  away  from  the  current  dichotomy  of  object ives^seems 
to  present  an  overwhelming  goal.    However,   if  public  education  is  to  be 
relevant  to  society,  then  a  Look  at  Vocational  Education  today  must  only 
be  a  glimpse  of  Career  Education  tomorrow. 


Advisory  Council  Evaluates  Voc  Ed  Programs 


The  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education,  in  its  annual 
evaluation  report  released  last  month, 
lauded  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  ijr  its  increase  and  upgrading 
of  vocational  activities  in  New  Mexico  the 
past  year,  but  also  p-^inled  out  several 
shortcomings  in  the  form  of  comments 
and  recommendations. 

The  council's  report  offered  comments 
and  recommendations  in  the  following 
areas:  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services, 
Data  Collection  and  Reporting,  Agency 
Cooidination,  Exemplary  Programs, 
Industrial  Development,  Health  Service 
Occupations  Programs,  Financial 
Support —  Secondary  Level,  Financial 
Support-Post  Secondary  Level  The 
council's  comments  and 
recommendations  in  each  of  these  areas 
are  cited  below. 


AGENCY  COORDINATION: 

Comment:  Tli.  jack  of 
coordination  and  articulation 
among  secondary,  post-secondary, 
and  adult  education  agencies  has 
reduced  the  capabilities  of  the  total 
education  function  to  provide 
adequate  preparation  for  certain 
job  needs. 

Recommendation:  The  State  Board 
should  explore  the  possibility  of 
establishing  cooperative 
arrangements  with  post-secondary 
area  vocational  schools  to  assist 
secondary  school  districts  in  the 
development  of  nuilti-level  career 
development  programs. 


GUIDANC :  AND  COUNSELING 
SERVICES: 

Comment.  There  exists  a  critica' 
need  for  expanded  vocatioMal 
guidance  and  counseling  services  at 
all  levels  (K-12)  in  New  Mexico's 
public  schools. 

Recommendations:  (I)  Career 
awareness  group  guidance  program^ 
should  enroll  a  minimum  of  8,500 
studenrs,  and  a  means  of  support 
for  these  programs  should  be 
developed.  (2)  The  State  Board 
should  s  f  -e  n g  t  h  e  n  the  total 
guidance  and  counseling  system  by 
tenter  ing  in  to  cooperative 
agrr  ments  with  educational 
ir  .-.tions  involved  with  training 
counselors,  in  order  to  provide 
course  offerings  relevant  to  career 
orientation.  (3)  The  State  Board 
should  encourage  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  earmarked  for  exemplary 
purposes  for  initiating  additional 
experimental  programs  in  career 
development.  (4)  The  State  Board 
shvould  cooperate  with  the  State 
Manpower  Planning  Council  to 
develop  a  system  of  cross-utilizing 
manpower  resources  to  enhance  the 
occupational  guidance  system.  (5) 
The  person  chosen  for  the  position 
of  State  Vocational  Guidance 
Counselor  sfiould  be  able  to  take  a 
leadership  exposition  in  providing 
career  orientation  services  for  all 
public  school  counselors.  (6)  A 
teacher- training  institution  sliuald 
be  established  for  the  a'ea  ol 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

Comment:  New  Mexico  lacks  a 
reliable  industrial  development  tool 
that  can  assure  industrial  prospects 
of  trained  manpower. 

Recommendation:  The  State  Board 
should  continue  its  efforts  to 
expand  the  industrial  development 
t raining  ac t ivi t ies  within  the 
Division  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal-Adult Education,  and  should 
support  legislative  action  necessary 
to  secure  additional  state  funds  to 
conduct  such  program. 


EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS; 

Comment:  Several  exemplary 
p rograms  completed  during  FV 
1971  have  focused  on  crilicial 
educational  problems  in  New- 
Mexico,  but  additional  refinement 
is  needed  it  these  programs  are  to 
realize  their  fullest  potential. 

Recommendations:  (1)  The 
Division  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal-Adult Education  should  make 
provisions  in  future  program 
planning  and  budgeting  to 
accommodate  those  local  school 
districts  that  endeavor  to  adapt 
modti  programs  to  their  respective 
curricula.  (2)  The  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  in  selec;'.!^;  new 
programs  of  this  nature,  should  give 
special  consideration  to  the 
continued  refinement  of  existing 
progiaiiib  in  order  to  develop  more 
inclusive  models,  any  of  wh'ch 
:ould  be  incorporated  in 
curriculum  of  any  school  distr'  :t. 


DATA  :OLLECTI(> 
REPORTING: 


AND 


Comment:  The  intbrmation  system 
currently  providing  occupational 
and  manpowci  di'Mi  cannot 
adequately  serve  the  program 
planning  needs  of  vocational 
education. 

Recommendation:  The  State  Board 
should  encourage  the  division  of 
vocational-technical  education  to 
undetake  a  cooperative  effort  with 
state  agencies  requiring  similar 
occupational  and  manpower  data  to 
assist  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  in  developing  the 
capabilities  necessary  to  serve  the 
i  n  forir ation  needs  of  these 
agenneii 
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Advisory  Council  Evaluates  Voc  Ed  Programs 


HEALTH  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
PROGRAMS: 

Comment:  New  Mexico'  offorts  to 
expand  and   uj  J-.to  t..e  health 
service  occupations  programs  have 
not  adequately  responded  to  either 
♦he  acual  or  anticipated  jnanpower 
lieetU  for  this  field. 
Recommendations:    (I)  Tlie 
!\vision  of  VIAE  sfiouki  continue 
to  expand  existing   programs  to 
ncct    both    the    actual  and 
anticipated  manpower  needs  in  tfie 
Ileal iJi  service  occupations  field.  (2) 
Intro'luctory   and  core  programs, 
which   would   arquai^u  studenis 
with   this  area  and  wliich  wouid 
p r  e  p  a  c    1  h  e  i^"    '  n r  :r 
paramedical    courses,    w  .Id  Ijc 
CfKMHiraged  a^  both  die  i-iemeinary 
and  secondary   levels.  PitOrity  for 
tlie  establish  me  i  I  of  these  programs 
should    be    l  '  v  c  n    i  o  rural 
communities  in  li.^  tarcet  arias.  (J) 
The    Division   of   v'TAE  should 
establish  training  p''-;UJiHUS  for  one 
o  r    m  o  r  e    o  f   (lit    fo  II  o  w  i  ng 
occupations  in  iin  effort  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increjsing  demand  for 
skilled  personnel:  dental  hygienists, 
physical   therapists,   ;aedical  lab 
technicians    and   librr,  rians, 
radiologic  technicians,  orthopedic 
assistants,  prost[i?usts,  and  health 
aides.  These   additional  health 
oriented    programs   could  be 
initiated  in   two  ways.  First,  as 
exemplary    programs   to  be 
developed  with  the  assistance  of 
appropriate  medical  institutions;  or 
second,  as   cooperative  programs 
inau(;urated   in   conjunction  vith 
relati'd  private,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  such   as   the  Southwest 
Regional  Medical  Program.  (4)  An 
extensive  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  a  teacher-training  facility 
for   all   areas  of  health  service 
occurntions, 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT^SECOND- 
ARY  LEVEL: 

Comment:  The  processes  for 
distributing  State  funds  and  monies 
allocated   under   the  Vocational 

Education  Amendments  Aet  of 
i  968    for   secondary  vocational 

educat  on    programs    are  not 

conduei  e   to  optimum  program 

effort. 

Recommendations:  (1)  The  State 
Board   mid   tfic   State  Office  o|.: 
Public   School    Finance   si  ould 
mutually   develop'  a   method  for 
disbursing   all   State  and  Federal 
t unds    for  vocational  education 
programs    in    el  e  m  e  n  t  a  ly  and 
secondary  schools  in  New  Mexico, 
pursuan  i    to    the  following.- 
guidelines:   (a)   Funds  provided 
througli  this  system  should  be  a 
result  of  an  -annual  comprehensive 
vocational    e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n  '  p  I  a  n . 
submitted  by  each  distnct  to  the 
State  Board  for  appioval  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  cited  in  the  State 
Plan.  Such  a  proposal  should  have 
the  .  concurrence   of  the  local 
advisory  committee^s)  for  each  area 
of  training  being  requested,  (b)  The 
distribution    system  should 
r ccognize   efforts— o^^tiie  school 
district    t  q.-^^mplement   a  total 
vocational    education  progranu 
grades  1  through  12,  by  providing 
supplemental    itieentive  grants 
incentive  to  the  district.  The  said 
^igcucics  should  create  and  support 
!  eg  t  si  at  ion    necessary    to  the 
implement  action  of  this  method. 
(2)   The    long    range  planning 
function  s!.  nild  be  formalized  at 
the  state  Iwvel  to  assure  a  statewiuL 
systemat'c   approach   to  program 
p  I  a  n  n  i  ?i g .    Provisions  sh ould  be 
subsecr en tly    made    to  create 
ret;ional    vocational    educat  on 
supervisor  positions  for  the  purpc  se 
of  providing  assistajice  to  the  '  .cal 
school  districts  in  the  task,  and  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  the  Division  of 
VTAE. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT-^POST 
SECONDARY  LEVEL: 

Comment:  The  lack  of  a  statewide 
systemized  approach  to  securing 
and  expanding  capital  outlay  funds 
for  expanding  facilities  at 
post-secondary  area  vocational 
schools  and  the  relatively  arbitrary 
manner  of  disbursing  PL  90-576 
fuiuls  to  these  schools,  discourages 
cooperative  program  planning 
necessary  to  meet  \hc  educational 
needs  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 

Recommendations:  (1)  The  State 
Board  should  recognise  the  need 
for  a  long  term  plai^  to  be 
developed  in  light  of  projected 
needs  to  secure  and  allocate  state 
hnuls  for  constructing  facilities  at 
p  o  s  c  -  s  e  con  d  n  r  y  a  re  a  vo  cu  ( i  o  n:i  I 
schools.  (2)  The  weightin^  scale  for 
distributing  PL  ^^^0-576  7unds  to 
area  vocational  schools  should  be 
relined  fo  comply  with  a  loui] 
statewide  program  pLuminii  and 
budgeting  elTort. 
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LEONARD  J.  DE  LAYO 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Very  recently,  I  had  occasion  to  reflect  on  vocational 
education  and  the  world  of  work  in  some  rather  amusing,  al- 
though  not   actually   funny,  circumstances. 

.  I    stepped   out   of   the  building   here    in  Santa  Fe   on  my 
way   to   a  meeting  with  Governor   Bruce  King.      There   were  some 
workers   here   digging   up   a   faulty  pipe,    which   by    the   way  had 
caused    flooding    in   the   basement   of   the   State    Education  Build- 
ing  and   put   all    the   plumbing   facilities   out   of  commission 
for   almost    two   days,      I   paused    for    a  moment   to  watch   —  I 
guess   everyone    likes   to  watch  work  —   and   I    certainly   got  an 
education,      I   discovered   some   of   our  young  people   don't  know 
how   to  work . 

Here   were   two   young  men,    both   intelligent,    tangled   up  in 
their   shovels,    going  about   the   digging   in  the  m9st  straining 
way   possible,    digging   for   all   they  were   worth   for   three  min- 
utes  and   then  resting   for   five.      The  gyrations   and  contortions 
going  on  around    the    shovel   handles   were    fodder   for   a  very 
laugh-filled   fifteen  minutes   on   "Laugh-In."      I   didn't  wait  to 
catch   the    sequence   with   the   pipe   wrenches,    but   the   first  few 
minutes   caused   some   reflection   on  my  part. 

So,    to    the    cries   for  more    and  more   vocational  education, 
I   will   add   a   cry  for  practical    education  the   kind   of  educa- 

tion  that  will   put   competent  men   on   the    shovel   and   wrench  and 
screwdriver   handles,    and   even  more,    that  will   place   these  men 
in   a   position   so   they   can  work    the   right  way   and    love  that 
work  because   it    is    fulfilling   and   not  just  exhausting. 

As   we   grow   in  vocational    education,    then,    let   us   all  keep 
our   eyes  on   the   practicalities    so  we   can  be    as  proud   of  the 
actual   doing   as   we   are  of   the   teaching   to  do. 


;ere  ly  , 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AREA 


BUILDING 


ERNEST  A.  VIGIL,  STATE  DIRECTOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


It  goes  without   saying   that   the   last   three   years  have  been 
growth  years   for   the   Vocational   Education  movement   in  New 
Mexico. 

Significant  gains  in  funding  have  allowed  us  to  implement 
a  variety  of  needed  programs  state-wide,  at  the  secondary 
and  po s t- secondary  levels. 

The   national   trend  to   place  more   emphasis   on   "Career  Educa- 
tion",   K-14,    is   presently  under  way  in  New  Mexico.  Basically, 
the  program  model   is   as  follows: 


Gradas   K-6  Career  Awareness 

7-8  Career  Orientation 

7-10  Career  Exploration 

11-12  Entry  Level   Job  Skill  Training 

13-14  Vocational-Technical   Adult  Training 


The  programs  for  the  11th  and  12th  grades  are  designed  to 
develop  specialized  job-level  skills  as  their  over.>.ll  ob- 
jective . 

Programs   beyond   the   12th   grade   are  designed   for  sequential 
training   for   high   school   droj-outs   or  high   school  graduates 
as   well   as   allowing   adults   the  opportunity   to  receive  sup- 
plemental  or  preparatory   training   for  employment. 

One  can  readily  see  that,  while  progress  is  being  made,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  vital  area  of  '  ocational- 
Technical  Education. 

E.    A.    Vigil,    State  Director 
Vocational-Technical   &  Adult  Education 
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Career    Educat i on 

Highlights  of  Career  Education  are  presented  in  this  section 
to  relay  to  Legislators,  School  Personnel  and  the  Public  the  focus 
for  Education  In  our  schools. 

Marland  on  Career  Education  Is  a  reprint  from  American 
Education,  November  197!.     The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marfand,  Junior,  tells  the  story  via 
question  and  answer  interview. 

A  Model  for  Career  Education,  as  presented  by  Federal 
Officials,   is  reproduced  for  review. 

Some  of  New  Mexico's  programs  Involving  Career  Education 
are  h igh I ighted . 

New  Mexico  will  become  more  involved  in  Career  Education 
for  next  fiscal  year  1973. 


Marland  on  Career  Education 


Since  he  became  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
has  spoken  out  vigorously  for  a  new  em- 
phasis in  education — an  emphasis  on 
what  he  calls  "career  education.''  Along 
with  the  wide  interest  aroused  by  the 
term — and  more  particularly  the  whole 
concept  it  labels — came  a  broadside  of 
que.stwns  seeking  a  clearer  definition  of 
career  education  and  a  more  elaborate: 
discussion  of  its  implications.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  Comjnis.sioncr  Mar- 
land  responds  to  some  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked,  as  selected  nna 
po  ed  to  him  by  the  editors  of  American 
Eaucation. 

o 

on  several  occasions  recently  yoii  }ia\e 
talked  of  'Varccr  education.'^  What  is 
the  difVerenie  between  career  cducntion 
and  \ocationa]  education? 

A 

-A.  Speaking  just  in  terms  of 

the  sciiools,  career  education — as  ]  see 
it— would  embrace  \wationaI  education 
but  would  go  a  good  deal  further  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  arc  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation of  a  young  jjcrson  fintsliing  high 
school  )i-  e\rii  college  with  an  idea  of 
what  kind  of  work  he  wojid  like  to  foi- 
\o^\'.  This  is  a  depressing  proposition  for 
the  student  and  in  my  view  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  tlie  schools.  So  what  I  would 
hope  for  is  a  new  orientation  of  educa- 
tion— starting  with  the  earliest  grades 
and  continuing  through  high  school — 
that  would  expose  the  student  to  the 
range  of  career  opportunhies,  help  lu*m 


ERIC 


narrow  down  the  choices  in  terTn.s  of  his 
own  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  f.jro\-ide 
Jiiin  witli  education  and  training  appro- 
priate 10  his  ambition.  In  mans  ea.ses 
his  training  would  certainly  invo]\-e  tlu» 
"manl|nilative"  skills  commonly  associ- 
ated with  vocational  education.  It  would 
be  strongly  and  relevantly  underginied 
by  education  in  the  traditional  academic 
subjects. 

In  any  e\'ent,  s>hat  the  term  ''careei- 
ediH'ation*'  means  to  me  is  basically  a 
point  of  view,  a  concept — a  concept  that 
says  three  things:  Fii-st,  that  career  edu- 
cation \vill  be  part  of  the  cunicnlum  for 
all  students,  not  just  some.  Second,  that 
it  \vill  continue  throughout  a  youngster's 
stay  in  school,  from  the  first  grade 
through  senior  high  and  beyond,  if  lie 
so  elects.  And  third,  that  evcr\'  stutlent 
leaving  school  will  possess  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  give  him  a  start  in  making  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family, 
even  if  he  leaves  before  completing  high 
school, 

Q 

^*^^^In  the  beginning  of  your 
response  to  the  previous  question  why 
did  you  say  you  were  speaking  "just  in 
terms  of  the  schools"? 

A  We  often  think  nf  "educa- 
tion" and  "scpiools"  as  being  almost  syn- 
onymouSj  but  of  course  much  of  educa- 
tion takes  place  elsewlierr:.  I  suppose 
that  is  particularly  true  of  career  edu- 
cation, in  itie  form  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Rut  I  made  the  distinction  primar- 
ily because  we  are  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities  not    only   of   a  "schoohbasod" 
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model  of  career  education  but  of  three 
other  models  as  well.  One  will  be  based 
in  the  home  and  will  involve  extensive 
use  of  TV  instruc  tion  and  possibly  tutor- 
ing. A  second  model  will  be  employer- 
based,  uitli  a  consortium  of  public  and 
private  employers  taking  responsibility 
for  a  good  ]^ortion  of  the  student's  train- 
ing. And  a  tliird  \\  iil  bo  based  in  special 
residential  facilities  where  students — 
presumably  in  their  teens  and  older — 
will  li\e  while  engaged  in  intensive  ca- 
reer development,  with  corresponding 
acadennc  learnin;^ 

Oiu'  principal  efTorts  so  fai"  have  been 
with  the  school-based  model,  since  this 
is  the  one  most  people  will  encounter. 
As  of  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year  we  are  funding  school- based  models 
on  an  experiniental  ba.sis  in  six  dis- 
tricts—Mesa, Arizoi^ia;  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia; Jefferson  County,  Colorado;  At- 
laiUa,  Georgia;  Pontiac,  Michigan;  and 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

Q 

^i»/Does    career  education 
mean  learning  specific  job  skills? 

■A.'  ■ 

JL.  JBL  I  o  one  degree  or  another, 
yes.  Yes  particularly  for  students  who 
plan  to  take  a  job  immediately  upon 
graduating  from  high  school.  Students 
who  plan  to  continue;  their  training  at 
au  area  technical  school,  a  community 
college,  or  at  a  imiversily  would  also  be 
gi\en  work  experiences  of  probably  a 
inr**<'  general  nature.  You  cannot  really 
learn  about  a  job  hy  reading  a  book,  of 
■oiirse.  I  believe  we  should  jjrovide  real- 
istic work  experience  for  all  young  pco- 


pie.  Howrvrr.  by  career  education  I 
would  have  cor.sidcrabiy  more  in  mind 
than  the  teaching  of  .specific  .skills.  I 
think  the  studei  .  should  learn  aljout  the 
wide  range  of  job  possibilities,  he  .should 
learn  what  is  invoked  in  t^etting  and 
holding  a  job,  he  should  have  guidance 
and  counseling  toward  matching  his  in- 
terests and  abilities  with  a  potential  ca- 
reer, and  he  .should  be  guaranteed  help 
in  fuu.'ing  a  job  whene\'er  he  decides  he 
is  ready  to  enter  the  working  world. 


How  will  career  education 
be  .structured  or  organized? 


A. 


^That,  it  seems  to  me,  mu.st 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  loc-al  school 
boards,  teachers,  students,  the  bu.sirie.s.s 
community,  labor,  and  others  directly 
involved.  Much  will  depend  upon  State 
and  local  administrative  leadership.  We 
have  some  ideas,  of  course,  but  this  is  a 
basic,  far-reachhi.^  concept  that  dcmand.s 
the  best  thinking  of  everyone.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  funding  the  experi- 
mental models  1  previously  mentioned, 
and  membei-s  of  the  >tafT  will  continue 
to  participate  in  the  .se-a.»*ch  for  efTecti\e 
approaches.  But  we  will  certainly  not 
attempt  to  dictate  what  ti\e  overall  ap- 
proach should  be.  Our  reason  for  estab- 
lishing the  demonstration  models  is  to 
test  this  substantial  concept  and  to  see 
whether  it  raptures  the  enthu.siasm  of 
other  conununitics.  It  will  not  work  un- 
less local  educators  believe  1;)  it. 


iisr^  Accepting  that  rcserv'a- 
tion,  how  might  career  education  work 
out  in  a  gisen  school  .system? 


.  Resj)onding  just  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration,  I  would  say  that 
there  would  probably  be  two  basic  as- 
pects to  the  ajiproach  in  a  given  school 
district.  'I'he  Hrst  would  have  to  do  with 
the  curriculum,  and  it  would  hegin  with 
the  proposition  that  experts  have  identi- 
fied some  20,000  different  kinds  of  jobs. 
Obviously,  that  is  far  too  great  a  num- 
ber for  any  individual  to  compieliend. 
Ho\ve\er,  those  jobs  can  be  grouped 
within  general  clusters.  .Some  examples 
from  one  suggested  arrangement  are 
Business  and  Office  Occupations,  Mar- 
keting and  Distribution  Occupations, 
Communication  and  Media  Occupa- 
tions, Manufactunng  Occupations,  and 


Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  his  school- 
ing the  youngster  would  be  made  famil- 
iar with  these  various  clusters  of  occu- 
pations and  what  is  involved  in  entering 
them.  In  grades  .seven  and  eight  lie 
would  concentrate  on  learning  more 
about  those  particular  job  clustci^  that 
interest  him  most.  In  grades  nine  and 
ten  he  would  select  a  job  cluster  to  ex- 
plore in  some  depth,  an  exj)erient:e  that 
would  include  visiting  places  where  this 
kind  of  work  is  going  on,  tr)'ing  his  own 
hand  at  certain  basic  skills,  and  in  gen- 
eral getting  practical  experience  in  what 
that  line  of  work  involves,  in  grades  1 1 
and  12  he  would  pursue  his  selected  job 
area  even  more  intensely,  in  terms  of  one 
of  three  options:  accpiinng  skills  that 
would  enable  him  to  take  a  job  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  high  school;  taking  a 
combination  of  academic  ^.nd  cn-the-job 
courses  in  preparation  for  entering  a 
post-secondary  institution  that  would 
trai:'.  him  as  a  technician,  for  instance; 
or  electing  a  somewhat  similar  coinbina- 
don  of  courses  in  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional degree  from  a  four  year  col- 
lege and  beyond. 

That  is  the  curriculum  aspect  of  the 
career  education  concept.  Hand  in  glove 
with  it  would  go  a  rofocusing  of  classes 
in  the  basic  subject  area.s — math,  sci- 
ence, language  arts,  and  social  studies — 
in  such  a  way  that  these  classes  were 
presented  in  teruis  of  the  student's  ca- 
reer interests.  One  of  the  major  benefits 
of  this  kind  of  refocusing  would  be  that 
school  would  immediately  become  more 
relevant.  The  student  would  not  be 
learning  just  for  learning's  sake  or  be- 
cause .someone  ordered  him  to,  but  be- 
cause the  subjects  he  was  studying  would 
bear  directly  and  specifically  on  his 
p\'mned  career.  We  feel  this  has  partic- 
ular usefulness  in  motivating  the  student 
who  is  now  less  than  successful  in  school. 

Let  me  add  a  third  basic  compone*it 
of  the  career  strategy:  teacher  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  we  will  come  to  this  later, 
but  we  see  a  need  for  a  very  large  efTort 
in  heljiing  teachers  at  all  levels  increase 
their  capacities  to  relate  their  teaching 
to  the  career  theme. 


"^"^WWouldn'  t  .so  much  empha- 
sis on  jobs  and  work  tend  to  lower  the 
intellectual  (jiiality  of  education? 


A 


-On  the  contrary,  I  wtmld 
expect  it  to  heighten  the  intellectual 
quality  of  education,  because  school 
work  would  become  more  meaningful 
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and  stimulating  resulting  in  higher  mo- 
tivation. .As  even'  teacher  is  painfully 
aware,  getting  students  motivated  is  a 
very  perplexing  proposition.  If  you  had 
to  pick  out  the  single  most  difficult  as- 
pect of  teaching,  inspiring  students  to 
want  to  learn  is  probably  the  hardest. 
The  traditional  content  of  a  cour.se  in 
histoiy  or  mathematics  simply  has  no 
clearly  rocr^'^nizable  bearing  on  the  life 
of  at  least  half  the  students  and  prob- 
ably more  than  that.  Under  the  career 
education  conccfit.  such  courses  would 
be  couched  in  tenns  and  objectives  that 
the  child  could  clearly  .see  and  feel  as 
being  of  jx^rsonal  imjX)rtance  to  him. 
The  gifted  youngster  can  equally  benefit 
from  courses  with  that  kind  of  built-in 
motivation.  None  of  us  really  learns  in 
a  vacuum.. We  learn  for  a  purpose  The 
more  efTective  the  schools  are  in  captur- 
ing a  youngster's  curiosity  anu  c.npitaliy.- 
iiig  on  his  interest,  the  more  he  will  want 
to  learn.  Research  bar  ncreasingly  sug- 
gested this  proposition,  giving  heavy  em- 
phasis to  the  need  for  the  learner  to 
believe  that  he  has  some  control  over 
his  own  destiny. 


You  seem  to  be  talking 
about  some  really  far-reaching  changes 
iii  the  curriculum,  recjuiring  new  kinds 
of  materials  and  approaches.  Where  will 
these  new  approaches  and  materials 
come  from? 


A, 


I  do  not  know,  in  the 
.sense  that  I  would  certainly  set  no  re- 
striction. Many  would  come  from  the 
.schools  theiaselvcs,  I  would  suppose,  and 
from  industr)',  from  labor,  universities. 
State  departments  of  education,  profes- 
sional education  associations,  and  .so  on. 
Not  excluding  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. As  for  the  necessary  materials, 
many  of  these  are  already  available.  Ex- 
amples are  course  mat rials  in  "The 
World  of  Construction"  and  "The 
World  of  Manufacturing"  developed 
under  a  USOE  grant  to  Ohio  State 
University,  Others  have  been  developed 
for  use  at  the  elementary  school  level  in 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
addition,  many  er-cti\'e  m.'<ierials  have 
long  been  availabi'j  f^r  such  occupa- 
tional areas  as  electronics  and  stenog- 
raphy. Other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Department  of 
Defen.se,  have  some  request  materials 
on  skill  training. 

As  for  approaches,  I  can  .s'ee  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  organizing  task  forces  com- 
posed of  experienced  people  to  study  the 


various  job  clusters  and  develop  a  core 
curriculum  for  each,  applicable  at  var- 
ious grade  levels  and  including  appro- 
priate materials  and  media.  Other  task 
forces  would  be  needed  for  the  language 
arts,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  so- 
clal  studies— their  job  being  to  adjust 
these  subject  areas  to  the  cluster  curric- 
ulums. 

Putting  all  these  efforts  together  will 
he  a  ven-  large  task,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
tliat  it  can  be  accomplished  within 
matter  of  three  or  lour  years  if  those 
concerned  with  the  task  believe  deeply 
in  the  wortfi  of  tile  concept. 


most  of  them  could  not  afTord  to  switch. 


A 


that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  now 
simply  going  down  the  drain. 


^^^All  that  you  have  said  sug- 
gests, as  you  implied  earlier,  that  (he 
schools  are  going  to  wind  up  with  teach- 
ers who  are  ju.U  not  trained  to  deal  with 
the  n.-'w  curriculum. 


Av 


^Without  question,  inseivice 
trr.in.ng  will  be  needed,  not  just  for 
to  ichei-s  but  for  super\'isors  and  coun- 
seiors  and  others  as  welL  Indeed  this 
^ /inter  we  will  be  conducting  16  semi- 
nars for  State  and  local  administrators 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  first  step 
in  insei-vice  education  for  the  leadership, 
Moreo\er,  during  the  first  year  after  a 
system  has  switched  to  the  c^ireer  educa- 
tion concept,  teachers  will  have  a  real 
job  on  their  hands  in  reworking  les.son 
plans  and  adjusting  their  teaching  pro- 
cedures. However,  no  one  would  expt^ct 
teachers   to  become  instant  experts  in 
sa\-  police  work  or  comp'  ier  technology 
or  nursing  or  architecture.   They  will 
need  to  become  familiar  with  the  job 
cluster  idea  and  the  skills  that  are  called 
for,  hut  their  basic  jobs  as  teachers  will 
i-emain  in  the  subject  a-eas  for  which 
they  were  trained,  I  would  foresee  that 
they  would  be  supported  in  their  work 
by. many  more  counselors  and  parapro- 
fessionals  than  has  been  customary.  And 
on  a  le.ss  fonnal  basis,  they  would  turn, 
to  "outside"  persons  qualified  in  partic- 
ular jobs.  A  teacher  dealing  with  the 
Health  Occupations  cluster,  for  exam- 
Pl9i-.nii.i(ht  ven-  well  be  backed  by  a 
tt^am  tliat  included  physician.s,  nurses, 
and  medical  technicians,  all  .systematic- 
ally engaged   in   the   new  design  for 
learning. 


 '  One  gets   the  impression 

that  career  education  will  cost  much 
more  than  the  schools  .  are  currently 
spending — jjerhaps  so  much  more  that 


My  own  impression  is  that 
given  the  failures  and  disenchantment 
attributable  to  the  general  curriculum 
to  which  so  many  youngsters  are  sub- 
jected toda>',  few  of  them  could  afford 
not  tc  make  the  su-itch.  But  as  for  spe^ 
eifics,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  convert  to 
the  career  education  conc(»pt- -nation- 
ally or  in  a  particular  district,  though 
the  initial  costs  might  hv  h'wly  subsl.iM. 
tial.  That  is  one  of  thv  pieces  of  infor- 
Hiation  we  are  seeking  from  the  six 
school-based  experimental  models  we 
are  now  funding.  Some  "extra''  costs 
would  come  chiefly  in  the  de\elopmeni 
stage—the  costs  of  developing  new  cur- 
nculums  and  new  materials  and  new 
approaches.  The.se  are  one-time  expendi- 
tures and  of  course  would  not  bv  home 
by  a  particular  school  district.  These 
costs  would  be  paid  with  special  funds 
that  in  a  couple  of  ca,ses  are  now  being- 
provided  by  State  legislatures  and  in  .six 
cases  by  USOE. 

Veiy  likely,  basic  operating  costs  will 
prove  *o  be  somewhat  larger  than  those 
for    the    standard    .school    today,  but 
though  I  seriously  doubt  that  any  such 
difference  would  be  prohibitive,  -x^  do 
not  really  know  yet.  In  any  case,  we 
should  not  forget  that  as  far  as  costs 
are  concerned,  the  essential  point  is  not 
whether  particular  sums  of  public  money 
are  being  spent  by  the  .schools  or  by  the 
State  welfare  department  or  by  sonn^ 
other   agency— the   point   is   what  the 
total  comes  to.  Fiom  that  perspective  T 
WL  jld  have  every  expectation  that  ca- 
reer education  would  result  in  substan- 
tial savings,  by  providing  a  .sound  alter- 
native  to  welfare   and  unemployment 
roles  and  by  giving  people  the  capacity 
to  make  a  larger  contribution  to  our 
economy.  In  other  words,  simply  more 
or  less  education  money  is  not  the  real 
question.  The  real  question  is  one  of 
total  national  resources  and  how  they 
•  ire  deployed  to  meet  national  needs. 

One  further  thing:  As  I  ir.Jicated 
(earlier,  t.he  primaiy  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  schools  to  .serve  ma;.y  young 
people  adetpiately  fas  represented  by 
dropouts  and  youngsters  graduated  from 
high  school  prepared  neither  for  a  job 
nor  for  further  education  and  the  extra 
social  costs  that  go  with  that  failure) 
can  be  traced  to  what  we  call  general' 
education.  If  we  could  replace  that  cur- 
riculum  with  the  kind  of  creative  and 
productive  schooling  that  enables  young- 
stei-s  to  carve  out  careers  for  themselves 
we  would  save  a  good  deal  of  money 
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  Do  you  believe  it  is  real- 

isric  to  expect  the  large  degree  of  co- 
operation from  business  and  industrv 
and  labor  unions  that  the  career  educa- 
tion  conre])t  seems  to  call  for? 


A, 


Reactions  I  have  recei\'(»d 
from  a  great  many  business  executives 
and  labor  header's  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  career  edu- 
ration  idea.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  whole  sub- 
jeei  of  where  our  schools  and  the.  Na- 
tion at  large  arc  going.  For  anoth(M\ 
they  look  to  the  schools  for  well  trained 
employees.  The  interest  is  there—no 
doubt  about  it. 

It  is  (|uite  proper,  of  course,  to  ques- 
tion how  far  business  and  industry  can 
aflord   to  go  in   providing  supervisory 
time  and  in  making  their  equ.pment  and 
facilities  available  to  student.s.  To  some 
degree  they  are  of  cour.se  doing  that  al- 
ready. This  is  not  a  new  notion  being 
thrust    upon    industiy;    we    have  had 
.school-business    partnerships    for  some 
time.  The  difference  is   that  up  until 
now  relatively  few  students  and  irla- 
tively  few  Industries  have  been  involved, 
whereas  with  the  career  education  con' 
cept  we  are  talking  about  the  unive™ 
of  students  and,  really,  the  entire  busi- 
ness community. 

Obviously,   if  business   is   to  be  c.  - 
uecteo   to  take         this  extra   load  we 
will  have  to  find  aonn-  kmds  of  compen^ 
sation  that  may  uc^  ::.,ult  in  a  profit  but 
will  ;it  least  pre\*ent  out-of-pocket  lo.sses. 
Perhaps  that  compensation  could  come 
in  the  form  of  tax  incentives.  Perhaps  it 
might  mean  a  new  author'ity  permitting 
school  systems  lo  contract  with  indirstrj'' 
to   conduct  cooj)erati\e   programs.  My 
hope  is  that  .sever-al  options  can  be  de- 
veloped, so  that  a  particular  business 
inight  choo.sc  among  a  rumiber  of  alter- 
nati\es  to  find  the  arrangement  that  best 
Hts  its   capacities—or  for  that  matter 
have  thf  f.-odoni  to  suggest  a  format  of 
its  own. 

In  c;ny  ca.se,  I  see  considerable  na- 
tional interest  in  the  career  education 
approach.  For  very  practical  reasons  as 
weil  as  out  of  a  general  concern  for  our 
Nation's  progres.s,  bu.siness  and  industr 
and  labor  seem  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 


Q 


Is  there  any  one  particu- 


hir  group  that  you  sec 'as  a  target  for 
career  education,  or  is  the  proposition 
more  iu  the  order  of  "something  for 
evcrybodv"? 

A 

JL  JLWhen  I  talk  about  career 
education  I  am  not  thinking  of  rich  or 
poor,  or, blacks  or  whites  or  browns  or 
the  smart  or  the  dull  or  those  of  differ- 
ing national  origins  or  regions.  I  am 
thinking  abou^  human  beings  who  find 
that  the  current  ofTcrings  of  our  schools 
are  not  meeting  their  needs.  Now,  this 
deficiency  docs  not  afTect  certain  groups 
in  our  population  as  harshly  as  it  afTects 
others — ghetto  youngsters,  for  example, 
or  migrant  children.  Obviously  such 
youngsters  stand  to  benefit  especially. 
But  this  hardly  excludes  the  banker's 
son  who  has  an  above-average  I.Q,  and 
comes  from  a  home  that  takes  academic 
and  social  success  for  granted.  That 
backg^round  does  not  automatically  pro- 
vide him  with  the  ability  to  choose  a 
satisfving  career  for  himself,  rather  than 
being  pushed  into  a  job  he  really  finds 
distasteful.  Or  attending  a  college  be- 
cause he  is  expected  to,  regardless  of  his 
own  goals  For  that  matter,  suppose  that 
deep  in  hi:  heart  he  would  really  prete:- 
to  work  wuh  his  hands  and  his  mind 
rather  than  in  his  father's  bank  —if  onlv 
some  .sort  of  stigma  were  not  attached  to 
that  decision.  I  maintain  that  career  ed- 
ucation is  for  him,  too. 


^-^W^  How  would  you  reconcile 
this  point  of  \'iew  with  thc.OfBce  of 
Education's  stress  on  the  desirability  of 
a  higher  education  with  its  concomitant 
expectancv  for  higher  earnings? 

A 

Ji^  I  was  not  talking  about 
earning  goals  necessarily,  aUhough  they, 
are  obviously  a  factor.  T  want  career  ed- 
ucation to  lead  to  fulfillment  for  young 
people.  Money  ran  without  question  ful- 
fill a  lot  of  desires,  but  it  never  can  be  a 
substitute  for  the  deep-down  satisfaction 
one  gets  from  accomplishment  in  work 
enjoyed.  The  data  that  suggest  people 
earn  more  money  in  their  iifetinie  if 
they  have  a  college  degree  is  quite  un- 
impeachable, but  do  the  figures  also 
testify  that  these  jieople  are  happier  in 
their  jobs  than  those  who  did  not  go  to 
college?  And  if  money  is  still  the  over- 
riding concern,  I  would  point  out  the 
distinct  p'^.^sibility  that  the  man  who 
went  to  c allege  and  became  a  journalist 
might  have  earned  more  money  as  - 


house  painter  or  as  a  manager  of  house 
painters,  I  would  also  add  that  many 
young  people  today  are  not  particularly 
motivated  by  economic  ''success."  They 
are  at  least  momentarily  concerned  with 
serving  humanity,  Career  education 
equips  them  to  do  this  rcalistic^ally. 

o 

ere  would  seem  to  be  a 
likely  possibility  that  a  system  focused  on 
career  education  would  funnel  a  good 
nmnber  of  students  away  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Would  that  really 
be  desirable? 

A 

JL.  Jk.  Conceivably  there  could  be 
some  reduction  in  college  and  univer- 
sity enrollrnents,  but  I  susj^ect  not  nearly 
as  much  as  the  question  implies.  Indeed, 
I  think  the  number  of  people  attend- 
ing college  at  a  slightly  deferred  »  ^  - 
will  increase.  The  important  thing,  I 
would  ho]3e.  would  not  be  in  numbers 
but  the  tjuality — and  b\  tiuality  I  am 
thinking  of  the  attitudes  of  .students 
and  the  reasons  that  bring  them  to  die 
cam])us.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
a  good  many  students  in  college  today 
have  no  bona  fide  purpose  for  being 
there.  .They  are  not  really  inteut  on 
jobs  that  re(|uire  higher  learning  They 
are  there  because  they  see  nothini;  more 
promt.li..;:  ofT  the  campus  and  i)ec  msc- 
a  college  ^  cicgree  has  imfortunately  be- 
come a  status  symbol. 

Through  career  education  such  stu- 
dents would  receive  guidance  and  di- 
rection toward  fields  that  truly  interest 
them,  and  through  such  devices  as  work- 
study  and  apprenticeships  they  would 
gain  the  skills  needed  to  enter  satisfying 
lines  of  work. 

Meanwhile  ihe  places  of  thob"^  thus 
drawn  away  from  college  campuses 
would  be  taken  by  talented  ch.'ldren 
who  because  of  nothing  more  than  the 
accident  of  being  born  to  poor  parents 
have  traditionally  been  counted  out  as 
college  material. 

But  let  us  sujjpose  that  I  am  wrong  in 
this  j^rediction  and  that  career  educa- 
tion actr  does  have  the  efifect  of 
substan'  decreasing  college  enroll- 

ments, mis  so  very  bad?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  calculated  that  right 
now,  in  1971 ,  and  for  the  forseeable 
future,  80  percent  of  the  tasks  required 
by  our  society  can  be  performed  by  peo- 
ple with  a  l)igh  school  diploma. 

Now,  I  don't  want  lo  be  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  oppose  college  attend- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  life  helping  people  get  ready  for 


college  and  ser\'ing  on  college  faculties 
and  as  a  member  of  university  boards  of 
trustees.  So  I  am  hardly  one  to  dispar- 
age the  high  importance  of  higher  edu- 
cation. But  I  do  oppo.se  a  policy  that 
says  excellence  resides  only  in  a  college 
degree.  This  sort  of  thing  has  led  to  a 
false  \alue  system  among  young  people 
and  too  often  it  has  jjushed  them  into 
college  when  neither  they  nor  the  college 
had  any  need  for  each  other. 


'~^%jC^It  is  almost  a  natural  law 
that  anything  new  encounters  suspicion 
and  hostility.  What  reaction  do  you  ex- 
pect the  career  education  idea  to  get 
from  the  general  public? 

A 

jL.  It   might   very  well  have 

tough  sledding,  especially  at  first.  We 
will  need  delicate  sensors  to  pick  up  at 
an  early  stage  any  misapprehensions  or 
feelings  of  distrust.  And  then  we  will 
have  to  respond  to  such  reactions  by 
presenting  the  facts  about  the  intent  and 
potential  of  tfie  career  education  idea. 
I  would  welcome  this  kind  of  give  and 
take,  for  in  the  long  run  it  is  our  citi- 
zens who  must  judge  the  merits  of  one 
approach  to  education  as  contrasted 
with  another. 

Changes  in  many  conventional  public 
attitudes  will  have  to  occur,  and  that's 
no  easy  matter.  Too  many  mothers  and 
fathers  think  vocational  education  is  fine 
— but  only  lor  the  neighbor's  child. 
Their  children  are  going  to  MIT  and 
Vassar.  Wiiat  we  have  to  do  is  set  up 
alternative  arrangements  that  provide 
every  youngster  with  equally  valued  op- 
tions. He  could  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion or  he  could  train  for  a  technical 
job  at  a  community  junior  college  or  he 
could  spin  off  from  the  system  whenever 
he  was  ready  and  equipped  to  hold  a 
job.  That  kind  of  arrangenient  would  of 
r-ourse  have  to  be  so  flexible  that  young- 
.Uers  <:ould  alway.s  change  their  rninds 
and  .'e-enter  the  system,  not  only  as 
young  people,  but  as  mature  adults. 

The  letters  and  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived so  far  from  educators  and  »av- 
mcn  have  been  so  warmly  favorable  as 
to  indicate  that  the  career  education 
idea  may  catch  on.  The  educational 
leaders  at  State  level  have  already  ex- 
pressed active  support.  Spokesmen  for 
higher  education  have  encouraged  us. 
But  the  real  test  remains.  I  think  most 
people  feel  it  is  high  time  to  make  the 
sch'iols  truly  relevant  and  meaningful 
for  every  youngster,  and  that's  what 
career  education  is  all  about.    .  ■ 
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THE  iR.'PLF-PRONGED  EFFORT 
TO  RESTRUCTURE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
AROUND  CARE^  EDUCATION 
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MINI -GRANT  PROJECT 


I  1/23/71 


The  Mini-Grant  Project  In  the-AI buquerque  Public 
Schools  was  Imp  I emented  |W i th  three  objectives  in  mind. 

1.  To  provide  creative  elementary  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  vocationally 
oriented  research  project  of  their  own 
choosing. 

2.  To  develop ^a  career  education  curriculum 
In  the  area  of  the  teacher's  choice. 

3.  To  provide ^students  with  Information  about 
jobs,  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes  toward 
the  world  of  work,  to  establish  pertinence 
to  the  student's  world,  and  to  expose 
students  to  activities  In  various  occu- 
pations. 

'  r 

The  projects  originated  by  the  ioacher  making  written 
application  for  a  Mini-Grant  to  the  State  Advisory  Committee, 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the  State  Department  of 
Vocationa I  EducatI on .     fh  i  rty-s  ix  teachers ,  rep resent i  ng 
twenty-six"  schools,  working  with  1,000  students,  received 
Mini-Grants  varying  from  $398  to  $500  to  research  and 
develop"  currlcu lum  materials  in  twenty-three  different 
media  directed  toward  the  world  of, work  which  could  be  • 
used  In  other  schools  throughout  the  state. 


ALBUQUERQUE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


By:     Orin  L.  Buchlelter 
Industrial  Education  Coordinator 

in  our  modern  world  of  tremendous  opportunities,  many  career  areas  go 
begging  for  young  people  to  develop  and  join  the  working  forces  while  other 
fields  of  endeavor  are  saturated  far  beyond  the  absorption  point  with  you  g 
people;  there  Is  a  tremendous  Imbalance  In  modern  working  America  today. 

The  Mobile  Career  Orientation  Labor.'itory  through  'ts  Orientation  to 
the  World  of  Work  Program  and  the  Industrial  Arts  Cui^nculum  Projects 
through  their  World  of  Construction  and  World  of  Manufactur i ng  Programs  in 
the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  are  taking  strides  towards  helping  young 
people  find  their  place  In  our  modern  technological  world. 

The  Mobile  Career  Orientation  Laboratory  (Pictures  #1  &  #2)  Program 
offers  a  "hands-on"  approach  to  many  trade  and  professional  careers  for 
young  men  and  women,  a  career  library,  as  well  as  a  very  special  teacher, 
Mr.  John  Williamson,  and  other  communit/  resource  people  who  are  Interested 
in  helping  youth  find  their  rightful  and  successful  place  in  our  society. 

The  program  reaches  an  estimated  720  sixth  grade  students  a  year  In  six 
different  elementary  schools.     The  cost  of  the  lab  Is  obout  $20,000  dIus 
the  teacher^s  salary  which   Is  being  financed  by  the  three  area  offlced 
of  the  school  system.     Students  meet  for  twenty-five  to  forty-five  minutes 
each  day,  depending  cn  the  number  of  students  In  the  school,  for  six  weekb. 
The  lab  will  be  located  at  Roosevelt,  La  Mesa,  KIrtland,  Adobe  Acres,  Cochltl, 
and  Montgomery  Elementary  Schools  this  year.     This  program  Is  nol  Intended 
to  force  students  to  make  early  career  decisions,  but  rather  to  give  them 
the  knowledge  to  make  Intelligent  career  decisions  when  the  time  to  make 
choices  does  arrive. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  (I. A. CP.)  Is  currently  being 
offered  in  two  schools,  Adams  and  Harrison  Junior  Highs,  with  plans  of 
Initiating  the  program  In  at  least  four  more  schools  in  the  1972-73  school 
year. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  finds  about  360  students  In  the  World  of 
Construction  (Picture  #3)  where  they  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
apply  fundamental  knowledges  and  skills  of  the  construction  Industry.  The 
second  year  has  another^*360  young  people  In  the  World  of  Manufacturing  (Picture 
#4)  where  they  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts  of  manufacturing 
technology.    Students  work  together  In  using  tools,  materials,  and  techniques 
to  produce  products  that  represent  many  products  produced  In  a  factory  or  plant. 

These  four  LA. CP.  programs  average  about  $3,500  apiece  per  year  and  are 
being  presented  In  the  existing  Industrial  Arts  Laboratories.     BIN  Worthen  and 
David  Bradley  are  teaching  the  World  of  Construction  at  Harrison  and  Adams 
respectively;  John  Criswell  and  Mike  McAfee  are  presenting  the  World  of  Manu- 
facturing at  the  same  schools. 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Page  2 


The  most  important  function  of  these  five  new  programs  in  the  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools  is  to  show  young  people  what  they  can  do  with  themselves,  how 
they  can  best  take  advantage  of  their  education,  and  how  they  can  find  their 
future  through  Vocational  Training. 
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CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


1  Ml-hll] 


A  Careef  Awareness  Program  was  inDplemented  into  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools  in  September  of  1970,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  Efe- 
mentary  School  Principals  were  contacted  in  April  and  May  of  1970,  to  see  if 
they  would  be  receptive  tc  the  program.  All  those  contacted  thought  the  pro- 
gram would  be  beneficial.  The  Principals  were  then  asked  to  seek  volunteers 
from  their  six'''h  grade  teachers  who  would  be  willing  to  integrate  the  Career 
Awareness  Program  into  their  sixth  grade  curriculum. 

The  responses  from  the  school  principals  were  gratifying  as  57  elementary 
schools  (Grades   [-6)  volunteered  two  sixth  grade  teachers  each.    Three  mid- 
schools  (Grades  6-7-8)  volunteered  two  sixth  grade  teachers  each  an:I  two  junior 
high  schools  (Grades  7-8-9)  volunteered  their  counseling  staff  to  conduct 
group  Career  Awareness  Programs. 

There  were  60  schools  involving  at  least  two  sixth  grade  teachers  each, 
or  120  teachers  presenting  the  Career  Awareness  Program  to  3,600  sixth  grade 
students  during  the  school  year  1969-70.    Also,  two  junior  high  schools  had 
four  counselors  present  the  program  to  400  junior  high  students. 

We  had  a  total  of  62  schools  participating,   involving  124  teachers  and 
4,000  students. 

The  course  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  students  with  information  about  jobs  in  the  world  of 
work. 

2.  To  establisri  wholesome  attitudes  about  work. 


3.  To  impress  on  youth  the  relevance  of  "education"  toward  preparing 
one^s  self  for  s  career. 

4.  To  acquaint  youth  with  the  job  requirements  established  in 
Business  and  Industry. 

5.  To  expose  youth  to  soma  app Meat  ions  of  the  activities  in  various 
occupations,  through  numerous  curriculum  programs, 

6.  To  increase  knowledge  of  occupational  opportunities  as  an  aid  in 
making  wiser  career  decisions. 

7.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  one's  personal  responsibility  to 
become  a  productive  member  of  society. 

The  success  of  the  Career  Awareness  Program  of   1970-71  was  infectious  to 
the  point  that  this  school  year  n97[-72)  all  78  elementary  schools  in  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Sc-iools  will  present  the  program  to  7,500  sixth  grade 
students  involving  250  teachers.    Three  mid-schools  (Grades  6-7-8)  will  have 
the  program  at  ti.e  sixth  grade  level  and  nineteen  junior  high  schools  (GruOes 
7-8-9)  will  provide  groups  with  instruction  on  Career  Awareness, 

During  the  present  school  year,   100  schools  involving  278  teachers  will 
provide  a  Career  Awareness  Program  to  10,500  students  in  the  APS,    The  material 
used  in  the  program  v/as  ihe  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Ki"^,  Grades  6-9,  pub- 
lished by  Science  Research  Associates,   Incorporation,  as  well  as  teacher 
prepared  materials. 

Submitted  by:     Leroy  Brannon 
_  |4   .  Staff  Coordinator 

^.  ...  Vocational  Education 


TAOS  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


A  $96,852  Career  Education  Project,  designed  to  be  the  most. compre- 
hensive in  all  of  New  Mexico,  will  get  underway  in  January  of  1972,  and 
will  run  through  June  30  of  1973. 

Th'^  project  encompasses  kindergarten  through  12th  grades.     It  in- 
volves all  schools  in  the  Taos  School  District;  all  elementary  schools, 
the  junior  high  school,  and  the  senior  high  school. 

The  project  consists  of  four  components:    Career  Awareness  for 
Grades  K-6;  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  +he  middle  grades;  On-the-Job 
Cooperative  Program  for  Grades  IG-12;  and  Placement  Program  at  the 
Secondary  Leve I . 

Within  the- above  grade  levels,  objectives  of  the  project,  ha^e  been 
set  forth  as  fol lows: 

1.  To  develop  and  .implement  a  program  at  the  elementary  school 
level  designed  to  increase  career  awareness. 

2.  To  Improve  the  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  all 
grade  levels  with  special  emphasis  on  career  orientation 
and  meaningful  exploratory  experiences  for  students  at 
the  Junior  high  level. 

3.  To  provide  Job  preparation  in  occupational  areas  for  grades 
10  through  12,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of 
work  experience  and  cooperative  educational  opportunities. 

4.  To  establish  a  placement  service  to  insure  the  placement 
of  all  existing  students  in  either  a  Job,  a  post-secondary 
occupational  program,  or  a  baccalaureate  program. 

The  Taos  project  is  one  of  the  FedereSy  sponsored  projects  that 
are  being  conducted  in  each  .^"f-^te.  From  these  projects  will  emerge  a 
career  education  model  that  will  be  used  in  expanded  career  education 
programs  nationwide. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
FOR 

PRE-VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


This  program  should  be  a  study  of  industry  and  its  technology  for 
the  purpose  of  pre-vocationa I  and  general*  education.    Through  instruc- 
tional and  laboratory  experiences  students  should  learn  about  the 
industrial  and  technical  aspects  of  our  society. 

/   A  variety  of  industrial  areas  must  be  covered  so  as  to  allow  the 
students  a  basis  for  logically  selecting  an  industrial  or  technical 
vocation  if  they  are  so  inclined.    Four  or  more  areas  such  as:  power 
mechanics,  electricity,  metals,  graphic  arts,  plastics,  drafting  or 
construction-production  oriented  woods  must  be  offered. 

Equal  time  must  be  allotted  on  a  six  week,  nine  week,  semester  or 
full  year  basis.    This  can  be  accomplished  fn  a  general  shop  or  a  unit 
shop  according  to  the  school  enrollment  or  size.    The  program  should  be 
coordinated  throughout  the  school  or  district  and  follow  a  sequence  from 
junior  high  school  through  senior  high  school. 

This  program  allows  for  flexibility  in  scheduling.    A  sample 
schedule  plan  is  attached. 


A  pre-vocat lona I   industrial  education  program  should  ir^'ude  the 
following  features: 

1.  Student  personnel  and  cleanup  system. 

2.  Adequate  safety  program. 

3.  An  adequate  facility  which  is  well   lighted  and  ventilated. 

4.  Course  of  study  and' lesson  plans. 

5.  An  -adequate  operational  budget  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

6.  Adequate  equipment  in  all  areas  to  be  taught. 
7..   A  well  qualified  instructor. 

8.  "'Provide  for  care  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

9.  Orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  consisting  of  job 

opportunities,  qualifications,  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  the  industrial  areas  being  taught. 

10.  Supply  information  in  regard  to  high  school  and  post  high 

school  trade  and  technica  programs. 

11.  Support  in-service  teacher  training  programs. 
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SJGGt^rED  SCHEUULE 
PRJ3-VOCATIOmL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


7  th 
6-9  weeks 
4  or  raore  &J^eas 
Power  Mechanics 
Basic  Electricity 
General  Metals 
Drafting 
Graphic  Arts 
Plastics 
V/oods 


8  th 
18  weeks  in 
2  areas  offered 
in  7th  grade 
Power  hlechanics 
Basic  electricity 
General  Metals 
Dx-afting 
Graphic  Arts 
Plastics 
Wood  s 


9th 
18  weeks  in 
2  areas  offered 
in  7th  grade* 

Power  Mechanics 

Basic  Electricity 

General  Metals 

Drafting 

Graphic  Arts 

Plastics 

Woods 


10th 
36  weeks  in 

4  or  more  arcas*^- 
Power  Mechanics 
Basic  Electricity 
General  Metals 
Drafting 
Graphic  Arts 
Plastics 
Woods 


11th  and/or  12th  

36  weeks  in  4  or  more 
areas  1  or  2  hr.  block** 


Power  Mechanics 
Basic  Electricity 
General  Metals 
Dra fting 
Graphic  Arts 
Plastics 
l7oods 


11th  and/or  12th 


Approved 

T  &  I  Program 

1.  High  SchaoV 

2.  Area  Voc*  School 


*TX^o  different  areas  from  Cth  grade • 
**In  small  schools  these  may  be    cheduled  on  alternate  years  or  by  running  two  areas 
simultaneously. 


PRE-l/OCATIOWAL  IhlVUSTRlAL  EVUCATJOhi 


VULCE 


TIERRA  AMARU  LA 


TAOS 


GAL  LIMA 


JEMEZ  SPRINGS 


PEN AS CO 


PECOS 


SPRIMGER 


WAGON  MO UNO  mOSOUERO 


ALBUmRm      mRTARTV  SANTA  ROSA 


EST  Am  A 


GRAVy 


MOUNT  AT  N  MR 


CORONA 


PORT ALES 


CAPITAN 


TRLfTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 
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VOCATIONAL  SECONDARY  -  PLANS  &  PROGRAMS 


ERIC 


SECTION  IV 


STATE        NEW  MEXICO 


DEPARTVIENT  OF  EDUCATION    EDUCATION  BUILDiNG 


SANTA  FE    -  87501 


L  FONaRD  J.  DE  LAYO 


SUPERINTFND.'NT   OF   PUBHC  INSTRUCTION 


VDcational   Education,    throughout    the  nation,  and 
certainly   here   in  New  Mexico,    is   receiving  thrust 
at    the   elementary   level.      It   is    felt    that    the  major- 
ity   of   young  people    today   really   do  not  have  the 
proper   background    to   make    an    occupational   choice  at 
an   early   age . 

The   schools   of    today   must   embark   on   a   program  to 
impress   upon   our   young  people,    the   importance  of 
working   men    and   women   and    to   give    them   a   clear  under- 
standing  as    to   what  will  be    expected   of    them  when  they 
complete    their   f o rma 1   s ch o o 1 ing   and   enter   into  the 
^*World    of   X^ork/^      It   has   been    said    that    the  young 
people    of    today   cannot  make   a  valid   career    choice  be- 
foi^e   leaving  high   school   and    certainly    this    is    true  in 
most   instances.      But,    I    say    to   you,    that  with   our  young 
people   presently   accepting   adult   responsibilities  at 
the   age    of   18,    we,    in   education,    must  prepare  these 
young   people    to   meet    this    challenge   in   our  society. 
Career    orientation   must   be   a  part   of   this  training. 


Wade  Frodrickson 
Assistant  StateDireclo-' 
Program  Development 


ERIC 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


A  growing  demard  has  be=^n  evident  in  the  past  few  years  to  meet  the  many  specific  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexicr^  in  Adult  Basic  Education.  Although  U:c  program  statistics  show 
a  steady  annual  increase  in  enrollment,  liigh  scho,  !  equivalency  diplomas  ai:d  personal 
accomplishments,  it  still  reflects  the  fact  that  we  are  only  reajMng  a  small  percentage  of  the 
potential  student  body.  With  only  token  suite  funding  support  available  and  limited  federal 
funds,  it  is  apparent  to  the  division  that  a  new  direction  of  energy  must  be  undertaken  tc 
supplement  the  adult  classroom  situation. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education  is  developing  the  concept  of  the 
adult  learning  center.  It  is  hoped  that  this  conceptual  thrust  would  provide  new  opportunities 
for  individualized  instruction  and  increased  enrollment,  and  thus  provide  the  direction  for 
individual  achievement. 

Implemei'/c '/ion  of  this  program  has  begun  at  the  State  Penitentiary,  Springer,  and  the 
Girls'  Welfare  1^  ^me  in  Albuquerque.  A  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  whereby 
15  areas  in  the  state  would  encompass  an  adult  learning  center  along  wit  i  the  on-going  ABE 
program. 

Following  is  a  list  of  locations  and  sponsoring  agencies  of  programs  currently  in  existence  in 
New  Mexico: 


LOCATION 


SPONSORING  AGENCY 


Acoma 

Alamogordo  • 
Albuquerq  ue 
^Albuquerque 
Artesia- 
Bcrnailillo 
Clovis 
Cobre 
Costilla 
Cuba 
Deming 
Espanola 
Espanola 
Estancia 
Hobbs 

Jemez  Pueblo 
La gun a 
Las  Cruces 
*Las  Cruces 
Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

Alamogordo  Public  Schools 

Albuquerque  T-VI 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Artesia  Public  Schools 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

Clovis  Public  .Schools 

Cobre  Public  Schools 

North  Central*  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

Cuba  Independent  Schools 

Deming  Public  Schools 

Area  Vocational  School 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

Estancia  Public  Schools 

Hobbs  Municipal  Schools 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

North  'Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

I. as  Cruces  Public  Schools 

New  Mexico  State  University 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 

Las  Vegas  City  Schools 


employment  Program 
Employment  Program 


Employment  ^rogram 


Employment  Program 


Employment  Program 


Employment  Program 


Employment  Program 


LOCATION 


SPOiNSORING  AGENCY 


Plmuisco 
Quosla 
R:iton 
Ros>..l! 

SaiUo  l3omingo 
Santa  Fe 
Sar.^u  Fe 
Spring. r 

Stale  PeniteiUiary 
Silver  Cily 
Taos 

Tue  jnicari 


L.os  Lnnas  Honor  Farm 


z.uni 


State  Penitentiary 

North  Cenlrai  New  Mexico  C\)ncenlrared 

Pecos  Inciependent  Sciiools 

Nortli  Central  New  Mexico  C^oncenlratecl 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Coneenlrated 

Raton  Public  Schools 

Roswell  Independent  Schools 

North  Central  New  Mexxo  Concentrated 

Santa  Fe  Public  Schools 

North  Cent;!  f  New  Mexi^:o  Concentrated 

New  Mexico  Boys'  School 

Stale  Peniicniiary 

Silver  City  Consolidated  Sch.ooLs 

North  Cenlrai  Nev  Mexico  Concentrated 

C.A.A. 

North  Central  New  Mexico  Concentrated 


Fin  ploy  nienl  Prograir 
Finploy.nent  Program 


Fr^pjoynienl  Program 


Hniploynient  Program 


Fmployment  F.ogrLuii; 


F ni  p  1  o y m e f 1 1  P rt ^ g ra  n\ 


Employment  Program 


'''University  of  New  Mexico  and  i>Jew  Mexico  State  University  are  programs  for  the  employees 
of  til*"  institutions. 


Approximately  85  New  Mexico  ABE  personnel  attended  institutes  this  past  summer.  New 
Mexico  hosted  a  TV  Video-Tape  production  seminar  at  the  Law  Enforcement  Academy  in 
Santa  Fe  and  a  National  Institute  for  Teacher  of  Spanish  Speaking  Adults  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexieo  in  Albuquerque, 

State  ABE  personnel  also  attended  institutes  in  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Arizona  and 
Oklahoma. 
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LAS  CRiJCES  A.B.E.  PROGRAM 


OL.rome'o/^h  '^Tu  p  "     ^^'^  '^"^'^  Dominguez  of  U,e  Las  CrL.ces  Public  Scl.ools,  the  primar  • 

aTr;6°!ea;:  oi--age  oror.'"  '-^ ^''"'"''^  ""'^"■^'^•^  --"/aii 

The  A.B.E.  classes  are  designed  to: 

3.  To  become  more  productive  and  re.„.oiisible  ciii'e-'s 

l°,pi:yi:,':;5p«':°;i:r'™'"'''  °>'"' 

The  Las  Cruces  A.B.E.  program  began  this  year  with  a  series  of  in-service  workshnns 

A.b.b.  and  New  Mexico  State  University.  The  workshops  were  held  in  order  to  provide 
cooramation  and  expertise  in  all  areas  of  adult  education  with  specif  emnhaT  on 
programmed  instructional  materials  and  individualized  learning.  emphasis  on 

for  mVrS' rn"4  aLts  o^  educational  opportunities 

ror  more  n.n  _o5  adults  of  the  area.  Emphasis  is  given  to  English-as-a^econd4anguape  classes 
G.b.D.  CMSses,  and  the  citiz.  nship  program.  ^  t-Jasses, 

The  above  figures  also  reflect  a  new  program  just  implemented  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  for  employees  with  less  than  a  12th  grade  education.  Through  a  fTnrcooperat  ve 
and  innovative  e  fort  by  the  Las  Cr.:es  Public  Schools,  the  State  Department  of  fiduca  ion 
Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education  and  New  Mexico  State  University  sXloyees^o^^^^^^^^^ 
mst.  ut.on  wil,  be  provided  with  the  necessary  educational  tool,  for'job  upg  adi^ 


actio^'""'  '^•^^  ~    ^r.S"'''."l*:''"''?'^'^"±l?."g"age  class  in 


Las  Cruces  ABE  -  Graduation  (  eremony  to  conclude 
program  and  issue  awards. 
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AGRICULTURE 
9-12 


f — — 

agricultural 
production 


agri- 
business 


agri-business 
production 


horticulture  j 


ERIC 


agrictstear  produdtfdn 
agricultural  supplies  &  serv 
agricultural  mechanics 
agricultural  processing 
inspection  &  marketing 
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ornamental  horticulture 
agr icu Itu ra I  conservation , 

vitalization,  environment 

&  services 
forestry  , 


C  C 


AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 

I.  PURPOSE 

The  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  provides  training  and  education  to  develop  those 
competenries  for  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations  or  for  those  persons  preparing 
for  entry  into  agricultural  occupations.  , 

II.OBJECTIVES 

A.  The  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Program  are: 

1.  To  develop  agricultural  competencies  in  animal  science,  plant  science,  soil  science, 
agricultural  economics  and  business  management,  and  agricultural  mechanics  needed 
for  individuals  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  production  agriculture  or  in 
agricultural  business  oi  in  other  careers  in  agriculutre. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  career  opportunities  in  agriculture 
and  of  the  preparation  needed  to  progress  in  production  agriculture  or  in  agricultural 
busmess  occupations  or  in  other  careers  in  agriculture, 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  secure  satisfactory  placement  and  to  advance  in  an 
agricultural  occupation  through  a  program  of  continuing  education, 

4.  To  develop  those  abilities  in  human  relations  which  are  essential  in  agricultural 
occupations, 

5.  To  develop  agricultural  leadership,  character,  thrift,  scholarship,*  cooperation, 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  by  participating  in  experiences  and  activities  of  the  FFA, 
which  in-an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Program. 

III  JNSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A,  Secondary  Programs  in  Vocational  Agriculture 


L  Production  Agricultural  Programs  and  Agricultural  Business  Programs: 


AGRI-BUSINESS  instruction  is  being  given  at  West  Mesa  High  in  Albuquerque.  Pictured  above 
are  Linda  Leonard  and  Dr.  Howard  Sherrod. 
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a.  The  instructional  programs  will  consist  of  the  following  major  areas: 

(1)  The  instructional  program  in  production  of  livestock,  crops,  soils  and  the 
management  and  accounting  necessary  for  efficient  operation  of  these  areas, 

(2)  Agricultural  mechanics  to  develop  skills  necessary  to  operate,  maintain  and 
repair  equipment,  machinery,  and  facilities  on  a  farm  rr  ranch  or  in 
agricultural  business, 

(3)  Supervised  agricultural  experience  on  a  farm  or  ranch  or  in  agricultural 
business  to  develop  responsibility,  thrift  and  economic  development.. 

(4)  Leadership  training  through  the  activities  and  experience  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

(5)  Instruction  for  agricultural  business  occupations  will  include  planning  for 
occupational  experience,  agriculture  salesmanship,  agriculture  business 
procedures  and  programmed  instruction  by  areas  for  product  information, 

b.  Secondary  Schools  will  provide  at  least  three  years  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
which: 

(1)  The  first  two  years  consisi.  of  study  of  basic  agriculture  in  animal  science, 
plant  science,  soil  science,  agriculture  mechanics  and  leadership  training 
through  the  FFA. 

(2)  In  production  agriculture,  the  third  year  class,  and  in  those  schools  that  have 
four  years,  will  be  spent  on  agriculture  economics,  the  management  of  a  farm 
business  and  the  accounting  necessary  to  operate  an  efficient  farm  business. 
The  students  in  Vocational  Agriculture  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  classroom  instruction  by  participation  in  laboratory  exercise, 
field  trips,  use  of  resource  people,  and  other  means  to  develop  competencies 
necessary  to  enter  the  occupation  of  agriculture. 

(3)  In  the  third  year  of  agricultural  business  occupations,  time  will  be  spent  on 
career  information,  selection  of  occupations,  planning  for  occupational 
experience,  agriculture  salesmanship,  business  procedures  and  programmed 
instruction  in  the  occupational  area  selected. 

2.  Vocational  Horticulture 

a.  Instructional  program  will  consist  of  the  following  major  areas: 

(l)Career  information,  personal  traits  and  relations,  selection  of  area  leadership 
training,  planning  for  occupational  experience,  horticulture  salesmanship  and 
business  procedures,  horticulture  accounts  and  records  and  programmed 
instruction  for  occupational  areas. 

b.  Secondary  schools  will  provide  at  least  three  years  of  Vocational  Horticulture  in 
which: 

(l)The  first  two  years  will  consist  of  study  of  basic  horticulture  soils, 


landscaping  and  decisions  with  horticullurc  mechanics  and  leadorshii) 
training. 

(2)  The  third  year  will  consis:  of  study  of  planning  for  occupational  experience, 
salesmanship,  business  procedure  accounts,  records  programming  instruction 
and  occupational  experience. 

Minimum  time  requirements  -  Local  boards  may  meet  minimum  time  requirements 
for: 

a.  Production  Agriculture 

( I )  Local  schools  may  meet  the  minimum  time  requirement  of  684  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  divided  in  any  manner  the  school  wishes  during  the 
three  years. 

b.  Agriculture  Business  Occupations 

(l)The  minimum  time  requirement  in  this  area  is  900  hours  with  one  hour  for 
first  and  second  years  and  a  three-hour  block  for  the  third  year. 

c.  Vocational  Horticulture 

{l)The  minimum  time  requirement  is  900  hours  for  the  three  years  with  one 
hour  period  for  the  first  and  second  year  and  a  three-hour  block  for  the  third 
year. 


PRODUCTION  AGRJCULTURE  receives  strong  emphasis  in  secondary  instructional  programs. 
Feeding  his  hogs,  as  a  part  of  his  project,  is  John  Duffy  of  Lovington. 


NEW   HORTICULTURE  PROJECTS 


Five  new  liorliculture  programs  were  initiiited  last  year  in  New  Mexico  High  Sciiools. 

In  alt  five  cases,  llie  overall  objective  was  to  train  sttidents  tor  employment  in  tlie 
various  areas  of  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Specific  objectives  were  set  down  as  follows: 

1.  To  teach  tlie  student  plant  processes,  plant  propagation,  the  growing  of  plants  and 
identification  of  ornamental  plants. 

2.  To  teach  the  student  about  soils,  soil  fertility  and  plant-growing  media. 

3.  To  teach  leadership  activities. 

4.  To  teach  bLi:=iness  procedures  and  relations. 

5.  To  have  student  gain  experiences  by  working  in  a  horticulture  business. 

Bach  of  the  five  programs  was  initiated  in  the  tall  semester  of  1970  and  continued 
through  the  sprir,^g  semester  of  197  1.  A  total  of  273  students  participated  in  the  five 
programs.  Of  these,  93  were  enrolled  at  Valley  High,  7!  at  H.spanola,  39  at  Las  Cruces, 
31  at  Los  Lunas  and  39  at  Belen.  Due  to  the  popularity  of  the  programs,  a  substantial 
increase  in  enrollments  is  expected  in  the  fall  of  1972. 

Instructors  tor  each  of  the  fi\c  programs  were  as  tbllows: 

1.  Valley  High,  Albuquerque;  Mr.  George  Head 

2.  Espanola  High,  Espanoia:  Mr.  Gene  Thornton 

3.  Las  Cruces  High,  Las  Cruces:  Mr.  Jon  L.  Ninm 

4.  Los  Lunas  High,  Los  Lunas:  Mr.  D.  Gonzales 

5.  Belen  High,  Belen:  Mr.  Gilbert  Mireles 

Consultative  and  technical  service  was  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Vocational  Education  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Morrison,  State  Supervisor. 


HORTiCUL'i  URE  project  was  .started  last  year  in  Las  Cruce.s,  one  of  five  new  horticulture 
projects  initiated  throughout  the  state. 
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Although  objectives  were  identical  for  each  of  the  five  programs,  curricula  and  methods 
differed  .somewhat.  Each  program  was  identical,  however,  in  one  respect.  Greenliouses  were 
designed  and  built  at  each  high  school  by  the  teachers  and  students.  This  construction  was 
done  during  class  hours  and  instruction  was  slow  during  this  period.  At  Las  Cruces  and  Belen, 
the  primary  idea  was  to  give  as  broad  an  understanding  of  the  field  of  horticulture  as  possible. 


About  65-80  percent  of  the  instruction  was  lab  work.  Tueir  curricula  emphasized  the 
problem-solving  approach:  wherein,  certain  hypothetical  problems  were  drawn  up  and  the 
students  were  the  experts  who  would  solve  the  problems.  At  Las  Gruces,  one  project  was  to 
nave  each  student  grow  a  lily  and  sell  it.  At  Valley  High  in  Albuquerque,  for  the  first  .semester, 
the  students  were  introduced  to  the  field  of  horticulture  with  a  mulii-media  approach  of  slides, 
filmstrips  and  textbooks.  The  students  were  taught  plant  identification,  basic  soils,  fertilizers 
and  irrigation.  Instruction  was  given  on  greenhou.se  drawings,  on  surveying,  bills  of  materials 
and  rafter  framing.  The  second  semester  of  instruction  covered  construction  of  coldframes, 
construction  of  greenhouses  and  research  reports  on  some  area  of  horticulture  were  required. 
Espanola  followed  the  .same  general  procedure  with  a  mixture  of  classroom  instruction,  lab 
work,  and  home  projects.  At  Los  Lunas,  students  were  required  to  identify  and  verbalize  five 
or  more  ornamental  horticulture  career  areas:  home  garden  projects  were  required,  with 
emphasis  on  the  students  learning  to  plant.  grow»  care  and  identify  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
plants. 

Exemplary  program  funds  of  S5,000  were  allotted  for  each  of  the  five  programs.  Tin's 
amount,  in  most  cases,  covered  the  construction  of  the  greenhouses.  An  additional  $10,008 
State  funds  were  allotted  for  salaries  and  supplies  to  each  program. 


CdlMCERTED  SERVICES 

The  staff  of  Concerted  Services  in  Training  and  Education  (Rural  Develo"»ment)  in 
Sandoval  County  will: 

1.  Maintain  information  center  for  purposes  of  disseminating  current  data  on  state/federal 
programs,  -  . 

2.  Carry  out  field  work  on  programs  when  agency  personnel  are. not  available, 

3.  Function  in  public  relations  capacity  with  representatives  of  industries  seeking  plant 
sites, 

t» 

4.  Increase  employment  and  education  by  directing  attention  to  school  districts  and 
existing  agencies  to  develop  training  programs, 

5.  Assist  town  councils  and  local  housing  authorities  to  develop  proposals  and  applications 
for  public  housing, 

6.  Assist  Navajo  families  in  filing  applications  with  governmental  agencies  for  financial 
help  to  build  water  wells  and  get  electrical  services, 

7.  Water  and  sewer  associations  in  various  communities  will  be  assisted  with  form  filling 
and  processing  applications  to  appropriate  agencies,  ^  1 

8.  Planning  and  coordinating  meetings  with  federal/state  agencies  and  local  communities 
to  establish  industrial  parks,  recreational  parks  and  swimming  pools, 

9.  Through  existing  health  agencies  and  councils,  expand  health  facilities  to  rural 
communities  by  establishing  clinics  and  providing  ambulance  services, 

10.  Cooperate   with   Soil  and   Water  Conservation  Districts  in  conservation  and 
environmental  projects. 

Henry  A.  Gonzales  is  Coordinator  for  Sandoval  County;  '\ 
Inez  M.  Gabaldon,  Secretary; 
Patricia  DeHerrera,  Typist. 
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A   LITTLE  TALE  OF  WATER  WELLS 
ON  THE  NAVAJO  RESERVATION 


This  little  tale  is  what  we  hope  will  be  the  continued  development  of  water  wells  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  of  southwestern  Sandoval  County,  New  Mexico.  This  shows  the  impact  of 
full  utilization  of  federal  funds  through  two  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  - 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

1.  On  August  25,  1969,  Teddy  and  Lucita  W.  Toledo  of  Ojo  Encino  came  to  Concerted 
Services  office  in  Bernalillo  asking  for  help  to  build  a  water  well  which  would  provide  a 
service  iov  five  families.  These  families  were  traveling  four  to  five  miles  through  rugged 
dirt  roads  to  haul  their  water  supply.  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  reached  by 
telephone  in  Albuquerque  and  procedures  for  filing  an  application  obtained. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  land  ownership  by  searching  for  government  patents,  which 
subsequently  h  id  to  be  recorded  at  the  County  Clerk's  office,  the  land  had  to  be 
assessed  and  taxes  paid.  Legal  Aid  Services  was  consulted  to  have  them  research  and 
clear  the  land  insofar  as  liens,  encumbrances,  etc.  A  contractor  was  sought  to  give  cost 
estimates  of  drilling  a  well,  draw  up  plans  and  specifications.  A  group  known  as  the 
Toledo  Water  Users  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  whereby  they  all  agreed  to 
repay  the  loan,  if  approved,  by  contributing  a  small  sum  each  month  until  the  total  loan 
was  paid  in  full. 

The  Toledo  Association  received  their  loan  April,  1971  in  the  amount  of  S3,000from 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  and  currently,  the  group  is  enjoying  a  fresh  water  supply 
within  the  proximity  of  their  hogans. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  "first'',  Felix  Herrera  of  the  same  general  location,  visited  in  the 
CSTE  office  indicating  his  age  and  health  were  slowing  him  down  -  the  trek  to  haul 
water  miles  away  was  proving  to  be  a  hardship.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  as  in 
the  Toledo  case;  however,  this  time  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  had  funds  under  the  1971  REAP  (Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program)  to 
participate  in  a  cost-sharing  pooling  agreement.  Herrera  Group  delegated  Concerted 
Services  to  coordinate  the  project  in  obtaining  the  funds  to  get  a  water  well 
constructed. 

A  50%  cost-sharing  agreement  application  was  completed  for  the  Herrera  Group  with 
several  meetings  at  Ojo  Encino  required  to  obtain  signatures  and  pertinent  information. 
A  snapshot  picture  was  taken  of  the  area  where  the  well  would  be  located,  displaying 
the  dam  that  had  gone  dry. 

This  snapshot  was  introduced  at  the  ACP  County  Committee  meeting  on  September  10 
as  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  cost-sharing  agreement  in  excess  of  50%.  Consequently, 
the  Herrera  Group  received  approval  for  80%.  The  other  portion,  20%,  was  approved  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  a  result  of  this,  by  the  end  of  September,  1971, 
there  will  be  four  water  wells  completed  in  this  area. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


r  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

From  acceptance  of  business  education  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a  phase  of  public 
education,  its  reason  for  being  has  extended  to  include  Distributive  Education,  as  a 
phase  of  curriculum  in  most  comprehensive  schools.  Distibutive  Education  may  be 
identified  as  an  area  of  study  that  teaches  free' enterprise  and  prepares  individuals  for  the 
business  aspects  of  family  living,  as  well  as  for  earning  a  living  in  business. 

The  curriculum  of  Distributive  Education  prepares  individuals  for  all  levels  of  employment 
and  responsibility  in  distributive  occupations  or  functions  by  providing  instruction  in 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  management  for  those  preparing  for  or  engaged  in  retailing, 
wholesaling, .and  service  businesses,  or  activities. 

For  many  students  who  seek  early  employment,  education  for  Distributive  Education  is  an 
exploration  to  assess  personal  attributes  with  the  demands  of  distributive  pursuits.  For 
those  students  who  have  chosen  an  appropriate  occupational  goal  in  Distributive  Education 
work,  it  is  a  skilled  and  technical  preparation  required  to  enter  upon  and  advance  in  a 
career  via  business  or  higher  education, 

II,  STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 

A,  Distributive  Education  in  New  Mexico  can  be  either  a  program  of  Vocational  or 
Technical  education  in  the  field  of  marketing,  merchandising,  or  management.  It  is 
composed  of  high  school  preparatory  and  cooperative  programs,  post-secondary 
programs,  and  adult  education  programs.  It  prepares  people  for  distributive  occupations 
or  those  occupations  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or  employees  engaged 
primarily  in  the  marketing  or  merchandising  of  goods  and  services.  Such  occupations  are 
found  in  various  business  establishments  including  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing* 
storing,  transporting,  financing,  and  risk  bearing. 


POINTS  IN  SALESMANSHIP  typifies  cumculum  in- 
struction given  in  Secondary  School  Distributive  Educa- 
tion courses  in  New  Mexico  r 


ANALYZING  WINDOW  DISPLAYS  also  is  a  part  of 
most  Distributive  Education  Cuiriculums  in  New  Mexico 
Secondary  Schools. 


B.  New  Mexico  Distributive  Education  teachers  and  coordinators  must  work  with 
objectives  which  will  explicitly  formulate  the  ways  in  which  the  studejits  will  be 
expected  to  change  using  the  educational  processes:  that  is,  the  svays  in  which  they  will 
change  in  their  thinking,  their  feelings,  and  their  actions.  It  is  important  that  the  major 
objectives  of  the  Distributive  Education  Program  be  clearly  identified,  if  time  and  effort 
are  to  be  used  effectively, 

C.  To  strengthen  the  general  objectives  of  Distributive  Education  and  to  provide  and 
upgrade  p'-ograms  of  instruction  designed  to  prepare  individuals  to  enter,  progress,  or 
improve  competencies  in  distributive  occupations  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
each  individual  student  and  his/her  career  objective.  Teacher-coordinators  of 
Distributive  Education  in  New  Mexico  have  pledged  stronger  effort  toward  total 
development  of  the  individual  student  by  designing  and  providing  individual  career 
learnmg  units,  career  group  projects,  and  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  attain  achievement  and  progress  through  a  program  of  DECA  activities 
designed  as  an  integral  part  of  a  Distributive  Education  program. 

D.  The  following  are  those  objectives  suggested  for  statewide  use  in  developing  and 
continuing  a  Distributive  Education  Program  at  the  high  school,  post-high  school,  or 
adult  education  level: 

1.  Increase  the  educational  level  and  occupational  deficiency  of  distributive  courses 
through  planned  training, 

2.  To  familiarize  the  distributive  workers  with  needs  and  wants  of  customers. 

3.  Through  a  knowledge  of  merchandise,  be  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  customers. 

4.  To  offer  training  and  provide  background  for  modern  business  methods  and  skills  in 
the  distributive  field. 


5.  To  satisfy  the  local  labor  market  \n  the  distributive  field  with  as  highly  skilled 
workers  as  possible. 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


The  Health  Occupations  Programs  in  tlie  secondary  level  offer  training  opportunities  to 
students  of  ethnic  backgrouind,  to  students  with  special  needs,  as  well  as  to  the  disadvantaged. 
The  Health  Occupations  Programs  have  a  dual  purpose,  one  of  which  is  skill  development  for 
entry  level  job  opportunity  in  delivery  of  health  care,  and  secondly,  it  gives  the  studeni  a 
broad  orientation  into  the  health  career  area. 

In  1970-71  the  enrollment  for  Health  Occupations  Programs  in  the  secondary  level  was  two 
hundred  fourteen  in  the  twelve  high  schools  that  have  health  career  orientation  programs. 

The  Health  Assistant  Curriculum  Guidelines  for  secondary  level  has  been  revised  and  will  be 
available  by  November  1971.  A  Spanish-English  Glossary  of  Medical  Ternx-fnology  has  also 
been  developed  to  aid  bilingual  students  in  communicating  with  patiejits.  ' 

The  Health  Occupations  includes  training  for  Dental  Assistants/  Associate  Degree  in 
Nursing,  Practical  Nursing  and  Nursing  Assistants.  The  post-secondary  programs  are  established 
in  area  vocational  schools  Junior  colleges  or  community  college  campus,  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  five  hundred  students.  New  Mexico  now  has  three  Associate  Degree  in  Nursing  Programs 
with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred.  Three  new  Practical  Nursing  Programs  were  located, 
respectively,  in  Carlsbad,  Farmington.  and  Las  Vegas  with  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred. 

During  the  summer  of  1971,  two  Teacher  Education  Workshops  were  held  at  Eastern  N«^^'' 
Mexico  University,  twenty-two  H,0,E.  instructors  attended.  The  H.O.E.  area  currentl*  iias 
sixty-eight  instructors  in  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs. 

The  Health  Occupations  for  the  adult  has  been  primarily  to  (1)  up^';ade  skills  in 
react'\ating  professional  personnel  and  (2)  entry  level  skill  development  fo*-  aiany  adults  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  the  opportunity  tor  training.  These  program^^"  tie  relatively  short  in 
duration  and  intensive  in  content.  Approximately  four  hundred  adults  were  trained  through 
daytime  and  nighttime  classes. 

A  workshop  was  held  for  Hospital  Food  Service  Supervisor,  with  a  ''continuing  education" 
phase  to  be  held  in  1972. 

Exemplary  Project  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 

The  Perceptual  Motor  Dysfunction  Program  was  turned  over  to  the  North  Area  of  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  where  the  occupational  therapists  are  assigned  lo  work  with 
classroom  teachers  and  students  with  perceptual  motor  dysfunction. 

H.O.E.  Enrollment  1971-72 

Post-Secondary 

Three  Assocuite  Degree  in  Nursing   277 

Three  Dental  Assistant   52 

*Tliree  Nursing  Assistant  (1st  Trimester)   43 

**Six  Practical  Nursing  293 

AduJt  ^  Supplement  TOTAL  665 

Medical  Office   .'   25 

Hospital  Ward   25 

Secondary  ^^^D  TOTAL  715 

Fifteen  high  schools  have  a  total  envollment  of  306  -  Ariesia,  Beleii, 
Bernalillo,  Cadsbad,  Cobre,  Farmington,  Gallup,  Las  Cruces,  Clovis, 
Las  Vegas,  Portales,  Ruidoso,  New  Mexico  Giiis' Welfare  HomelHobbs 
and  Roswell  will  start  second  semesier)  306 

Santa  Fe  Skill  Center: 

Dental  Assistant   66 

Nursing  Assistant   60 

GRAND  TOTAL    432  K147 

**Nursing  Assistant  Classes  Enrollment  on  Trimester 
***Practical  Nursing  includes  Enrollment  July  1970-June  1972 


(Reprinti'il  by  courtesy  of  farminston  Daily  Timt 

riRST  COLLEGE   LPN   COURSE -SAN  JUAN 


A  new  tiujjiiiig  prograiii.  iiiiliujtcd 
last  January  by  the  vu'  :aioijal-tcchiii- 
cal  division  of  Sai>  Juan  Cofiogc,  j> 
Uikuig  an  nVjiuitaiU  step  luwanl 
helping  lo  lolicve  ilie  iiivjieasiiiii 
siiorta'-jj  L^f  heal  til  occup- ii\>i\ 
pCjuniicl. 

Ti)e  college  previously  sponsored 
training  lor  mii>e.s  aides  and  vviiejf  (his 
pioved  sr.  suecesslLiI  Jiul  it  was 
dcterniiivd  that  many  local  WDiiK-n 
wished  to  mi^ve  alteatl  in  the  lleld  of 
luirsing.  the  Licensed  Practical  Nijise 
course  was  launched. 

Recruited  as  co-directors  for  tlie 
year-long  program,  wliioii  began  last 
January,  were  Mrs.  Joan  McCollister 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Scha!\^r,  both 
registered  nurses  who  have  had 
training  experience. 

This  initial  LPN  class  is  now 
moving  into  its  final  quarter  of 
training  where  most  of  the  course  time 
is  devoted  to  actual  application  of 
skills  at  San  Juan  Hospital  and  such 
other  facilities  as  the  training  school  of 
the  San  Juan  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  public  health  offices  and 
local  schools. 

Following  tlieir  graduation  in 
January,  the  students  will  take  their 
slate  board  examinations  in  the  spring 
and  then  be  eligible  for  placement. 

Cf  the  15  women  in  the  class,  two 
have  had  some  college  work,  three 
previously  served  as  nurses  aides  and 
all  but  three  are  married  women  with 
children.  Age  span  of  the  students  is 
19  to  48  years  old. 

For  the  first  14  weeks  of  the 
course,  the  students  spend  about  five 
hours  a  day  in  the  classroom  at  the 
Jack  Cline  Memorial  Building  and  one 
hour  observing  iiospital  procedures. 

After  this  period,  the  clinical 
period  at  the  hospital  spans  five  hours 
a  day  and  the  classroom  time,  one 
hour.  The  students  are  introduced  to 
such  areas  in  the  hospital  as  surgery, 
operating  room,  intensive  care, 
pediatrics,  obstetrics,  the  diet. kitchen 
and  medical  lloor. 


Each  student  observes  and  is  also 
given  assii!nrnen:s.  .As  tiieir  knowledge 
and  skills  progicss.  ihey  arc  allowed  fu 
Mssunic  more  puticnt  care. 

Mrs.  McCollisior  stressed  liiat  Ihe 
1  Li d e I .  I s   are   i ic v '.v   alio w e d   to  do 
anything   thai   tliey  i\avo  not  been 
pruvioLisK-  iaLighi. 

Upon  graduation  and  after  ihcy 
ii  a  ve  passed  t  he  state  board 
cxamiiiLiiiorJs,  the  new  LPN's  will  be 
;ihk-  to  assume  most  lloor  duties  at  a 
hospi Jal  or  o titer  medical  facdity 
under  supervisiot^  of  the  registered 
nurses. 

"One  of  the  best  advantages  in 
luirsing  programs  today  is  the  so-called 
ladder  concept,"  Mrs.  McCollister 
stated,  "in  which  a  student  taking,  say 
a  one-year  LPN  covuse,  may  now  be 
c red i ted  for  this  time  toward  a 
three-year  RN  degree  if  she  wishes  to 
continue  fier  education/' 

The  co-director  added  that  they 
had  been  much  encouraged  by  both 
the  professionalism  and  enthusiasm  of 
»  their  students  as  well  as  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  hospital  and  other 
facilities.  Many  local  physicians  have 
served  graciously  as  guest  lecturers  on 


then  paniciilai  spi-'ciaiii  le^  !'or  (he 
clas.v  s):.-  ^aid. 

"fills  i>  A  lui)  f'jiJ  i):i\n.c[/'  Mr.s. 
.Mw-rolhstei  added.  ''\Ve  aie  n-U 
cicjlini;  [MiKhiel[\':  pei'[>!r  hut  al^^i 
helping  lo  pioviJc  iieeLled  sei vices  f»u 
I  he  juoles^ion.  li  Cii.cs  w  l(U  «il 
disei[)line  and  leeling  fo!  nin"si!:g  -.mi 
the  pan  of  the  '^nuieniN  ho:  I  beHev.-  !t 
is  a  lewardmii  e\}vrience  fot  \\\  as 
well.'' 

The  next  LPN  class  oflcred  by  San 
Juan  College  will  begin  Feb.  7,  1^72. 
However,  deadline  for  applications, 
acording  to  Glen  C/abeliart.  dean  of 
the  college's  vocal lonaUtechnical 
division,  is  Dec.  15. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  IS 
years  old,  be  in  good  health  and  have  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 
Tuition  is  S225  witli  books,  supplies, 
uniforms  etc..  rmming  about  Si 00 
mo  re. 

Anyone  itilerested  in  the  LPN 
program  is  urged  to  contact  Gabehart 
at  San  Juan  College.  He  stressed  that 
interested  persons  are  encouraged  to 
apply  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
applications  may  be  processed, 
necessary  tests  administered  and 
interviews  scheduled. 


Checking  References 

LPN  students  are  able  to  fulfill  assignments  with  the  use  of  the  growing  medical  library  adjacent 
to  their  classrooms  in  the  Jack  Cline  Memorial  Building.  Mrs.  Joan  McCollister,  program  co- 
director,  left,  helps  student  Joann  Chacon.  Background^  Margie  Stoker, 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Career  preparation  in  homemaking  and  in  home  economics  related  occupations  is  the 
direction  Home  Economics  will  continue  to  pursue  during  197 1-72.  Our  objectives  are: 

LCareer  orientation 

a)  at  the  seventh  gra  '    levels  through  the  areas  of  foods,  ^hgalth,  personal 
development,  interic  oration 

b)  at  the  eighth  grade  level  through  the  areas  of  child  care,  clothing,  finance,  and 
family  relationships. 

IL Career  exploration  at  the  ninth-tenth  grade  levels  in 

a)  foods  and  nutrition 

b)  child  development 

c)  clothing  and  textiles* 

d)  housing  and  interior  design 

e)  family  life  education 

IILTraining  at  the  eleventh-twelfth  grade  levels  in  a  cluster  or  variety  of  occupations  related  to 
one  subject  area  as  listed  above  through: 

a)  planned  school-industrial  cooperative  training  program 

b)  a  simulated  in-school  program 

IV.  Specialized  job  training  at  the  post-secondary  level  based  on  a  spin-off  or  ladder  concept 
where  a  student  trains  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level  of  a  job  area.  The  student  is 
prepared  at  all  times  with  the  skills  necessary  for  a  level  of  employment  in  the  job  area. 

Teachers  will  be  provided  curriculum  guides  developed  around  behavioral  objectives. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  youth  organization  that  is  an  integral  part  of  all  home 
economics  programs,  has  as  its  major  emphasis: 

1)  strengthening  the  district  structure  through  increased  local  autonomy 

2)  individual  development  through  Encounter  growth  experiences 

3)  career  development  through  H.E.R.O.  (Home  Economics  Related  Occupations) 
chapters. 

The  insurance  of  program  improvement  to  a  quality  level  will  be  continued  through  close 
state  and  local  coordination. 


INTERIOR  DESIGN  COURSE  AT  CLOVIS 


'Happiness  is*  to  both  teacher  and  fifty-eight  Clovis  High  School  students  a  newly  initiated 
Home  Economics  course  in  Interior  Design. 

The  preparation  of  books  for  kindergarten  children,  mobiles,  collage,  and  torn  paper 
projects  have  taught  students  the  principles  and  element's  of  design.  Rooms  were  analyzed  to 
apply  in  a  practical  way  these  design  principles.  Students  have  taken  field  trips  and  listened  to 
speakers  on  such  subjects  as  lighting,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  furniture  construction. 
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NEW  INTERIOR  DESIGN  COURSE  AT  CLOVIS.  Several  of  the  58  Clovis 
High  School  students  now  studying  interior  design  are  pictured  above 
arranging  furniture,  one  of  the  activities  they  engage  in  during  the  in- 
struction. 


Teams  of  students  are  planning  the  decor  for  several  teacher's  and  counselor's  offices  in  the 
High  School.  Simple  upholstery  is  a  part  of  this  project, 

A  local  realtor  has  provided  a  new  home  for  which  the  students  will  present  their  plans  for 
landscaping,  outer  covering,  interior  color  scheme,  and  furnishings.  These  recommendations 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  completion  of  the  home. 

The  final  project  will  be  to  hold  cpen  house  in  the  model  home,  informing  the  public  of 
the  student's  activities  and  answering  questions  regarding  any  aspect  of  the  selected  design. 

Becavse  of  the  high  student  interest  in  advancing  to  a  more  sophisticated  level  as  well  as  in 
pursuing  careers  in  interior  design,  an  advanced  course  is  planned  second  semester. 


MANPOWER 


DEVELOPMENT  and  TRAINING 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT   AND  TRAINING 


Project  Development 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  state  MDT  office  and  the  local  educational  community  had 
knowledge  of  project  proposals  being  generated  in  the  bcal  CAMPS  areas.  Each  project  was 
evaluated  by  the  local  manpower  advisory  committee  and  the  local  CAMPS  committee;  each 
proposal  received  endorsement  and  was  given  a  priority.  The  State  MDTA  Operations 
Committee  also  endorsed* and  gave  each  project  a  priority  in  accordance  with  state  and  local 
needs  as  established  by  the  state  and  local  CAMPS  committees.  The  state  MDT  plan  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Interagenc}'  Cooperative  Issuances  and  approved  by  the  State 
CAMPS  Cor.mittee.  Upon  receipt  of  MT~  Ts  for'  each  project,  the  stale  MDT  office  in 
cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the  department  of  vocational  education  selected  training 
agencies  in  accordance  with  Section  160.4  of  the  federal  regulations.  Training  agencies  and  tiie 
state  MDT  office  cooperatively  prepared  the  training  plan  guides  based  on  information 
provided  in  the  DOL  form  MT— 1.  Tables  1  through  5  relate  information  concerning  project 
activity  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Regular  Program 

The  single-project  c-ncept  will  continue  in  the  MDTA  program  in  New  Mexico  during/ 
FY -72.  The  MDTA  staff  feels  that  a  continued  effort  sliould  be  made  to  maintain  slots  filled. 
In  order  to  do  this,  continued  utilization  of  clustering  of  occupations  will  be  made.  The  staters 
MDTA  apportioned  funds  will  only  permit  four  class-size  projects,  about  100  training 
opportunities,  outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Albuquerque,  The  Albuquerque  Skills  Center 
and  individual  referrals  will  ^'e  up  the  bulk  of  state  apportioned  funds. 

Redevelopment  Area  Program 

Besides  20  individual  referral  slots  identified  later  in  this  report,  two  RAR  class-size 
projects  have  been  submitted  for  funding  prior  to  the  end  of  FY— 71  and  two  projects  are 
being  planned  for  FY-72. 

Correctional  Program 

Two  class-size  projects  are  planned  for  funding  under  Section  251  of  the  Act.  One  of  these, 
Electrical  Appliance  Repairman,  has  been  submitted  for  funding.  Due  to  the  success  achieved 
with  the  two  projects  last  fiscal  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  two  projects  will  be 
submitted  for  funding  during  FY— 72. 

Individual  Referral  Program 

The  individual  referred  program  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  As  part  of  the  overall  MDTA  objective,  the  individual  referral  projects 
continue  to  fulfill  a  real  need  to  the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  the  disadvantaged 
trainees  by  providing  skill  training  in  the  occupations  requested. 

The  individual  referral  projects  funded  for  FY  -72  will  provide  a  total  of  7  1  training  slots. 
A  statewide  individual  referral  project,  will  serve  approximately  51  individuals.  A  Rural  Area 
Redevelopment  individual  referral  project  will  provide  training  to  approximately  20  trainees. 
The  individuals  to  be  served  consist  of  a  large  number  of  Spanish-Americans  and  Indians.  Both 
of  these  individual  referral  projects  have  been  endorsed  by  the  State  MDTA  Operations 
Committee  and  have  been  included  in  the  FY-72  CAMPS  plan. 


Pending  approval  is  a  special  pilot  project  known  as  "Project  Hitchhike."  This  project  was 
submitted  for  funding  during  FY-71.  Project  Hitchhike  is  to  provide  training  to  residents 
from  Sierra  and  Socorro  Counties  and  is  to  serve  eleven  individuals. 

Environmental  Program 

At  the  end  of  FY-71,  notification  was  received  of  the  funding  of  the  Auto  Emission  Con- 
trol project.  This  project  is  to  serve  400  individuals  throughout  New  Mexico. 

Project  Transition  Program 

Two  project  transition  proposals  were  submitted  for  funding  during  FY~71.  These  are 
Television  Service  and  Repairman  to  serve  approximately  72  individuals,  and  Air  Conditioning 
and  Refrigeration  Mechanic  to  serve  approximately  65  individuals.  If  funded,  these  projects 
will  provide  training  for  entry  level  employment  to  military  personnel  who  are  to  be 
discharged  shortly. 

Skill  Center  Program 

During  FY~72,  two  additional  components  of  the  Albuquerque  Skills  Center  will  begin 
operation,  the  Cook  (Hotel  and  Restaurant)  and  Stenographer  (Part-time).  The  Cook  will  serve 
15  trainees  and  the  Steno  will  provide  upgrading  opportunities  for  20  people.  Additionally, 
MDTA  state  apportioned  funds  have  been  earmarked-^for  the  ASC  to  provide  159  annualized 
slots  during  FY-72. 

The  ASC  has  the  capability  of  20  to  30%  expansion  with  supplemental  funding  or  buy-in 
contracts.  It  is  anticipated  that  present  ASC  operation  will  continue  well  into  the  middle  of 
FY-72.  The  three  Albuquerque  CEP  clusters  in  the  skills  center,  Electronics  Related,  Clerical, 
and  Basic  Mechanics  will  also  carry  on  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Specific  Objectives  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 

1.  To  analyze  the  employment  statistics  of  those  completing  training  at  the 
Albuquerque  Skills  Center  immediately  after  training  and  six  months  after  training. 

2.  To  conduct  an  analysis  of  dropouts  during  FY-72  by  screening  the  forms  MA- 102. 

3.  To  continue  present  efforts  to  provide  training  opportunities  by  (a)  clustering, 
modulizing,  or  building  career  ladders  and  utilizing  the  open-entry-exit  concept,  (b) 
coordinating  efforts  with  ESC  to  maintain  trainee  slots  filled,  and  (c)  continue 
seeking  funds  for  innovative  training  projects  in  rural  areas. 

4.  To  encourage  more  participation  by  instructional  personnel  in  AMIDS  workshops. 
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VOCATIONAL   OFFICE  EDUCATION 


i. PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

OtYice  Education  is  a  vocational  program  which  prepares  the  student  for  a  career  in  an 
office  occupation  anywhere  from  entry  level  on  through  management  or  supervision.  In  the 
OtTice  Education  Program,  skills,  knowledges  and  procedures  learned  in  class  are  fused  with 
learning  from  an  actual  job  or  a  simulated  situation.  OtTice  Education  may  be  terminal  in 
nature  or  lead  to  further  education  and  training. 

Programs  are  operated  in  Office  Education  at  the  high  school,  post  high  school  and  college 
levels.  In  addition,  special' programs  are  otTered  for  youth  and  adults.  Office  Education  is 
for  the  student  who  wants  it,  needs  it,  and  is  able  to  profit  by  it. 

The  basic  philosophy  governing  the  criteria  for  approved  programs  in  Vocational  OtTice 
Education  is  that  of  vocational  competence  of  the  student.  Concomitant  outcomes  of 
Vocational  OtTice  Education  are  development  of  office  skills,  communication  skills,  job 
skills  a. id  students'  attitudes  and  personality. 

Preparation  for  work  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  education.  Success  at  work  is 
essential  tor  survival  and  for  the  development  of  a  good  life.  To  provide  one's  share  of  the 
goods  and  services  as  needed  by  mankind  is  a  recognized  attribute  of  citizenship.  As  public 
schools  have  been  established.  Vocational  Education  increasingly  has  been  included  as  a 
part  of  a  total  educational  program. 

\  ocational  OtTice  Education,  organized  and  taught  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job  in  a 
systematic,  business-like  manner,  contributes  imeasurably  to  the  development  of  a 
vocationally-competent  student. 

II.O-^TF.CTIVES  OF  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

A,  General  Objectives: 

1 .  To  provide  youth  with  a  gainful  vocational  competency  in  office  occupations, 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  business  organization,  otTice  procedures,  customs 
and  techniques, 

3.  To  bridge  the  gap  from  school  to  entry  level  oftlce  occupations, 

4.  To  provide  an  etTective  program  integrating  the  school,  students  and  the  business 
community. 

5.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  tor  practical  application  of  theory  and 
principles  in  cooperative  training  and  simulated  activities. 

B.  Specific  Objectives  , 
1.  Related  Knowledge  Development: 

a.  Acquires  the  proper  background  '  .. 

1)  Information  basic  to  performance  of  skills 
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2)  Information  basic  to  performance  of  office  routines  and  procedures 

3)  Continue  development  of  knowledge  of  business  in  general  and  our  economic 
system 

Skill  Development  in  Communication: 
a.  Acquire  marketable  skills 

1)  Build  speed  and  accuracy  in  such  skills  as  typing,  shorthand,  and  transcription 

2)  Build  speed  and  accuracy  in  working  with  business  forms 

3)  Practice  common  business  procedures  such  as  filing,  telephoning  and 
operation  of  business  machines 

4)  Improve  spelling 

5)  Improve  penmanship 

6)  Improve  computational  skills 

Attitude  and  Personality  Development:  '  , 

a.  Acquire  an  employable  personality 

1)  Dress  appropriately  for  the  office 

2)  Be  dependable,  punctual  and  exercise  tact  and  courtesy 

3)  Learn  to  cooperate  and  work  harmoniously  with  fellow  workers 

b.  Practice  critical  self  evaluation 

i)  Strive  to  continuously  improve  yourself 
Integration  of  Knowledge  Ability: 
a.  Problem  Solving 

1 )  Situations  in  class 

2)  Situations  that  arise  on  the  job 

3)  Combined  use  of  learnings  applied  to  the  job 
Vocational  Competency  Development: 

a.  Develop  an  appreciation  for  various  types  of  employment 

b.  Discover  the  merits  of  various  office  jobs 

c.  Select  an  occupation  and  prepare  to  enter  it 

1 )  Consider  information  available  on  the  particular  job 

2)  Consider  the  value  of  your  work  experience 

3)  Consider  present  employment  needs 

4)  Apply  for  an  actual  job  before  graduation 

d.  Evaluate  the  value  of  the  coordinated  activities  of  work  experience 

1)  Immediate  and  present  merits 

2)  Later  effects  ■  ■  ,  ' 

(a)  Successful  performance  of  duties  — ■    .  -i  '    .  j;  ^~>J 

(b)  Promotion  and  related  job  values 
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OFFICE  SIMULATION   VIA  MOBILE  UNIT 


Simulation  will  undoubtedly  become  the  new  byword  for  the  intensive,  in-school 
laboratory  office  occupations  program  in  New  Mexico.  Two  significant  projects  were  piloted  in 
New  Mexico  during  the  1970-71  school  year  and  both  proved  to  be  quite  successful. 

The  latest  technique  in  office  education,  office  simulation,  is  being  brought  to  rural  area 
schools  via  the  New  Mexico  Office  Education  (New  MOE  )  mobile  unit,  a  52  x  12  foot  trailer 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  office  furniture  and  equipment.  The  unit,  designed  after  its 
forerunner,  MOE,  Inc.,  (Mobile  Office  Education),  of  Utah,  features  three  offices  of  five 
positions  each.  The  positions,  which  simulate  those  of  a  mortgage  loan  company  office,  are 
cashier,  executive  secretary,  insurance  clerk,  posting  and  tax  clerk,  and  vice  president.  A 
receptionist  and  an  administrative  assistant  complete  the  unit  of  seventeen  student  positions. 

Students  assume  positions  on  a  rotation  basis  to  complete  the  work  of  a  mortgage  loan 
company  in  New  MOE.  Materials  for  the  simulation  were  developed  under  a  federal  grant  by 
Utah  State  University  at  Logan,  Utah.  A  year  was  spent  studying  the  Utah  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation,  and  the  following  year  was  spent  writing  up  the  simulation  materials.  In  June, 
1970,  a  workshop  was  held  which  introduced  the  materials  to  representatives  of  various  states. 
New  Mexico  included. 

The  workshop  was  a  culmination  of  planning  for  a  mobile  unit  for  New  Mexico.  The  New 
Mexico  Division  of  Office  Education  patterned  its  proposed  unit  after  Utah's  MOE;  and  in 
July,  1970,  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission  supplied  the  Division  with  a  grant  to 
provide  a  mobile  unit  to  serve  the  rural  areas  of  New  Mexico.  New  MOE  serves  the  schools  of 
Pecos,  Mora,  Penasco  and  Santa  Cruz. 


Position  Simulation:  What  does  a  school  do  when  faced  with  the  problem  of  preparing 
students  for  office  jobs  and  there  are  not  businesses  available  to  place  these  students  for 
trsining?  The  next  best  thing  to  actual  experience,  on  the  job,  is  position  simulation.  What  is 
position  simulation?  It  is  the  duplication  in  the  classroom  of  actual  work  performed  in 
businesses  in  the  community  and  surrounding  area.  This  is  what  they  are  doing  at  Moriarty 
High  School  and  West  Mesa  High  School  in  Albuquerque. 

The  two  instructors,  Mrs,  Patricia  G,  Roth  of  Moriarty  and  Linda  Frost  of  West  Mesa,  went 
into  business  offices,  observed,  took  notes,  interviewed  supervisors  and  developed  simulation 
materials  for  each  position.  They  were  both  furnished  with  actual  business  forms,  letterhead 
stationery  and  statement  blanks  which  they  photocopied  for  use  in  the  classroom.  In  addition, 
actual  letters  from  the  materials  were  composed  into  student-job  manuals  with  specific 
instructions  for  each  student. 


The  student  works  independently  "in"  a  different  business  office  on  a  rotation  basis.  He 
might  be  filling  out  forms,  taking  letters  from  the  transcribing  machine  or  setting  up  files.  He 
will  be  performing  those  tasks  which  are  really  carried  on  in  a  specific  business. 

In  Mrs,  Roth's  classroom,  she  added  a  piece  of  equipment  other  than  calculators, 
transcribers,  etc, -the  telephone.  Presently,  it  is  operating  as  an  intercom  system.  One 
instrument  sits  on  the  desk  in  a  partitioned  office,  in  the  corner  of  the  classroom.  The  other 
instrument  is  connected  at  the  teacher's  desk.  Mrs.  Roth  telephones  the  student  worker  and 
pretends  that  she  is  the  outside  caller  and  makes  up  a  hypothetical  situation.  The  student 
learns  how  to  answer  the  telephone  properly  and  takes  messages. 

The  simulation  method  involves  a  great  deal  of  work  and  extra  hours  oh  the  teacher's  part, 
but  we  believe  it  is  far  better  than  a  typical  classroom  structure  of  learning.  The  students  Hke  it 
much  better  than  the  traditional  classroom,  and  they  feel  that  they  learn  more,  have  more 
responsibihties  and  do  not  have  a  monotonous  routine. 


POSITION  SIMULATION  is  a  new  technique  in  teaching  office  education  skills. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS 


I.INTRODUCTION 

A.  Industrial  Arts  is  a  phase  of  general  education  and  has  not  usually  been  associated  with 
vocational  education.  However,  under  the  Vocational  Amendments  Act  of  1968, 
Industrial  Arts  can  qualify  for  Federal  funds  if  it  is  structured  to  meet  the  intent  of  the 
law  (P.L.  90-576),  This  would  be  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pre-vocational  education  in  the 
industrial  areas. 

B.  The  primary  purposes  of  these  programs  are: 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  small  schools  where  justification  of  a  trade  and.  industrial 
education  program  in  one  specific  area  is  unreahstic  and  cannot  be  justified,  or 

2.  To  act  as  a  feeder  into  a  trade  and  industrial  education  program  on  the  secondary  or 
post-secondary  level,  or  . 

3.  To  offer  occupational  information  and  a  variety  of  laboratory  experiences  regarding 
the  world  of  work  to  elementary  school  students, 

II.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

A.  Industrial  Arts  is  a  study  of  industry  and  its  technology  for  the  purpose  of  general  and 
pre-vocational  education.  Through  instructional  and  laboratory  experiences,  students 
learn  about  the  industrial  and  technical  aspects  of  life.  The  instructional  content  deals 
\  with  the  origins  and  development  of  industry,  and  the  toots,  materials,  processes, 
products,  energies,  opportunities,  organization,  and  problems  involved  in  converting  the 
earth's  resources  into  material  goods. 

Industrial  Arts  is  a  part  of  the  total  educational  program,  and  as  such,  is  just  as 
important  to  the  growth  of  the  student  as  the  areas  of  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  science,  foreign  language,  and  other  subjects  considered  necessary,  to  prepare 
our  citizens  for  everyday  life.  In  fact.  Industrial  Arts  finds  itself  in  the  unique  position 
of  actually  being  able  to  apply  much  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  these  other  courses  to 
•  practical,  everyday  aspects  of  living.  We  must  remember  that  man  has  always  had  to  be 
able  to  use  his  mind  to  study,  to  think,  and  to  plan,  but  he  also  has  had  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  this  knowledge  for  progress  to  take  place. 

As  part  of  general  education.  Industrial  Arts  had  an  obligation  to  operate  a  program 
that  is  designed  to  offer  something  to  all  students.  We  must  not  draw  a  line  on  the  sex, 
intelligence,  and  aptitudes  of  those  students  we  are  willing  to  accept.  Actually,  all 
education  has  this  same  obligation  or  else  we  must  redefine  our  position. 

Industrial  Arts,  being  a  laboratory  type  course,  should  always  allow  for  individual 
differences.  The  instructor  should  be  flexible  enough  in  his  presentation  of  material  to 
provide  for  the  gifted  student  and  the  slow  learner,  as  well  as  the  student  of  average 
intelligence. 

"  "Ohe^^^^  for  tHe^prFsentafion^     material  is  the  ^'General  Shop"  or  "General 

Industrial  Arts,"  This  is  usually  found  in  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  this  level  because  it  allows  for  exploration  in  many  areas.  However,  some 
small  senior  high  schools  should  also  utilize  this  method  of  instruction  rather  than  a 
unit  shop  or  laboratory  in  one  area  such  as  woodworking. 
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The  "Unit  Shops"  or  laboratories  are  more  for  pecialization  and  are  usually  found  in 
the  larger  high  schools  where  they  have  laboratories  to  teach  each  specific  area  such  as 
electricity-electronics,  power  mechanics,  drafting,  metals,  etc. 

A  combination  of  these  two  programs  is  ideal:  the  General  Shop  or  General  Industrial 
.  Arts  on  the  .junior  high  school  level  and  a  variety  of  unit  Industrial  Arts  shops  or 
laboratories  on  the  senior  high  school  level  for  further  exploration. 

III.  OBJECTIVES 

A.  General 

1 .  To  develop  an  insight  and  und^erstanding  of  industry  and  its  place  in  our  culture. 

2.  To  di:,cover  and  develop  talents,  aptitudes,  interest  and  potential  of  students  in 
technical  fields  and  applied  sciences. 

3.  To  develop  technical  problem  solving  skills  related  to  materials,  processes,  and 
products. 

4.  To  develop  a  measure  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  common  tools,  machines- and 
processes. 

B.  Specific  Levels 

1 .  High  School 

a.  Provide  adequately  for  basic  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  at  least  three  types 
of  students: 

{l)Those   desiring   to   explore  more  deeply  the   avocational,  cultural 
understandings  and  consumer  concepts  of  American  industry, 

(2)  Those  planning  to  pursue  advanced  study  and  careers  in  such  areas  as  applied 
and  technical  science,  and 

(3)  Those  who  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  before  graduation  or. immediately 
thereafter. 

b.  Provide  practical  situations  dealing  with  the  industrial  world  of  work  and 
understandings  of  the  competitive  nature  of  industry  and  business. 

c.  Provide  basic  skills  which  are  useful  in  a  variety  of  occupations  or  for 
occupational  adjustment. 

2.  Junior  High  School 

a.  Provide  all  students  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  industry  and  the  world  of 
work. 

b.  Provide  opportunities  for  attaining  knowledge  of  industrial  vocations  and  related 
avocational  pursuits  and  hobbies. 

c.  Improve  the  competency  level  of  the  students  in  regard  to  choosing,  buying  and 
using  the  goods  and  services  of  industry. 

3.  Elementary  School 

t 

a.  Support,  enrich  and  vitalize  the  academic  curriculum  and  make  general  education 
experiences  more  meaningful  to  students. 

b.  Develop  cooperative  attitudes  and  self-reliance  through  problem  solving 
situations. 

c.  Develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of  honest  v/ork. 

d.  Learn  how  to  modify  materials  to  meet  students'  needs  by  using  basic  tools  and 
materials. 
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WORLD  OF  MANUFACTURING 


'The  World  of  Manufacturing''  is  designed  to  lielp  youth  understand  the  basic  concepts  of 
manufacturing  technology.  Students  work  together  in  using  tools,  materials,  and  tecliniques  to 
produce  products  that  represent,  in  principle,  many  products  produced  in  a  factory  or  plant. 
Students  learn  liow  industry  integrates  men,  machines  and  materials  into  efficient  production 
systems.  The  study  focuses  on  the  management,  the  personnel  and  the  production  techniques 
of  manufacturing, 

**The  World  of  Manufacturing'',  which  is  designed  for  8th  grade  students,  is  divided  into 
three  major  sections  extending  over  the  school  year: 

L  An  introdLictory  section 

2,  An  analysis  of  the  managed-personnel-production  system  of  manufacturing  practices 
applied  to  the  corporation 

3.  A  synthesis  of  manufacturing  practices  applied  to  the  corporation. 

The  introductory  section  provides  a  brief  history  of  manufacturing  and  of  major  concepts 
of  manufacturing  :echnology.  The  analysis  section  of  the  course  provides  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  common  systems  of  manufacture  of  all  materials,  including  textile,  metal,  plastic,  wood, 
chemical,  electrical,  rubber,  printed,  petroleum  and  other  products.  The  manufacturing 
corporation  section  is  a  synthesis  of  manufacturing  practices  applied  to  a  specific  product. 

This  section  introduces  the  formation  of  a  corporate  structure,  demonstrates  effects  of 
corporate  decision-making  and  provides  engineering  and  production  experiences.  Personnel 
practices  are  interspersed  throughoLit  the  assignments  wherever  they  are  most  relevant. 

Two  World  of  MauLifactLiring  projects  have  been  implemeiit^ai  for  the  school  year  7  I  72  at 
Adams  &  Harrison  Jr,  High  in  Albuquerque.  These  are  to  complenK^U  the  World  of 
Construction  which  has  been  in  existence  a  year  at  the  two  schools. 


At  this  point,  I. A. CP,  is  the  most  exciting,  innovative  program  available  for  Industrial 
It  has  much  to  offer  for  Career  Education. 


Arts. 
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Engineering  principles  are  reinforced  by  testing  this  model 
of  a  helicopter  on  a  dynamic  beam  balance  device. 
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Through  the  use  of  hard  mock-ups,  this  group  of  students 
is  role  playing  a  consumer  survey  regarding  the  features  of 
shower  footwear  that  they  have  designed. 


Principlcb  of  ma^i  production  in  manufacturing  are  learned  as  groups  of 


Liidents  assemble  electrical  components  of  a  hig, 
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,^ensity  lamp. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


I 


Mr,  Criswell  goes  over  the  blueprint  details  of  a 
new  home. 


Mr,  Bradley  explains  various  types  of  founda- 
tions using  a  sand  box  and  model  foundations. 


students  learn  to  set  up  batter  boards  and  to 
locate  ground  points  for  a  new  building. 


David  Bradley,  John  Adams  Junitn-  High  School,  Alhuqiicrquc  NM 
John  Criswell,  Harrison  Junior  High  SchiX)!,  Alhuqucrquc,  NM 
Orin  Buclilciter,  Industrial  Education  CousuHaiU,  Vocational  DcpartiiKMit 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  Albuquerque,  NM 


For  many  years  people  have  been  complaining  that  our  current  Industrial 
Arts  Programs  are  far  behind  modern  industry  and  technology  and  yet  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  correct  this  situation.  This  past  spring,  the 
Vocational  Education  Department  in  Alhutiuorque  decided  to  take  some 
positive  action.  It  studied  many  new  programs  in  Industrial  Arts  and  after 
very  careful  consideration  and  advice  from  iiuniy  people,  selected  a  very 
exciting  program  called  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project,  or  l.A.C.P, 

What  is  I. A. CP/?  This  is  a  two-year  study  of  industrial  technology,  ''Tlie 
World  of  Construction"  being  t!ic  first  of  the  two-phase  program.  I(  is 
designed  to  provide  experiences  and  knowledge  about  nvan-madc  world 
we  live  in,  and  it  shows  our  young  people  how  to  work  efficiently  with  the 
men,  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  of  modern  industry. 

The  course  was  developed  at  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  an  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  begun  in  1%5,  Since  that 
time,  a  very  excellent  textbook,  workbook,  and  teacher's  guide  on  the 
"World  of  Construction"  have  been  developed  and  published  by  the 
McKnight  &  MeKnight  Publishing  Company, 

We  saw  the  value  in  the  program  and  set  the  gears  in  motion  to  receive  some 
pre-voeational  funding  for  the  program.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  especially  Wcldon  Perrin  and  Dave 
Goin,  funds  were  obtained  to  initiate  two  pilot  programs  at  Harrison  and 
Adams  Junior  High  Schools  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 

The  two  teachers  involved  in  the  new  program,  Jt^hn  Criswell  of  Harrison  and 
Dave  Bradley  of  Adams,  started  their  orientation  and  planning  of  the  program 
before  school  was  out  last  spring.  August  17-28,  found  John  and  Dave  at  a 
very   comprehensive    two-week    "World  of  Construction"  workshop  at 


The  plot  must  be  surveyed  to  locate  a  new  Electrical  conduit  must  be  formed 

structure,  to  go  into  a  building. 
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California  State  College  in  Long  Beach.  They  had  been  sent  there  on  two 
scholarships  provided  by  the  Associated  General  Contractors,  New  Mexico 
Building  Branch.  When  they  came  back  they  were  extremely  enthusiastic  and 
anxious  to  start  the  new  program. 

Although  the  traditional  woods/metals  shops  are. being  utilized,  tiie  program 
is  something  completely  new  and  exciting.  Students  are  no  longer  limited  to  a 
few  specific  trades.  They  study  topics  such  as  surveying,  design,  blueprint 
reading,  specifications,  bids,  construction  of  wood  aad  metal  framing, 
painting,  plumbing  and  electrical  installation,  labor  management,  land- 
scaping, community  planning,  contracting,  hiring  and  firing,  grievances, 
strikes  and  negotiations,  careers  and  education,  and  a  myriadof  other  aspects 
of  "The  World  of  Construction." 

In  order  to  help  us  with  the  program  and  involve  our  community  in  this  new 
experience,  an  Advisory  Committee  was  developed^  made  up  of  Neil  W. 
Widner,  AGC  Training  Director,  William  D.  Ross  of  the  Mechanical 
Contractors  Association,  Tom  Yandoh  of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors- 
Assocation,  and  Tom  Speer,  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Mexico 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Our  first  meeting  with  this  Advisory 
Committee  was  most  rewarding;  the  committee  members  eagerly  pledged 
their  support  of  our  new  programs  and  assured  us  they  would  provide  all  the 
building  materials  necessary  for  the  programs, 

Everyone  who  has  become  involved  in  the  programs-students,  teachers, 
consultants,  parents,  school  administrators,  and  other  visitors  are  very  much 
encouraged  by  this  new  approach  to  learning.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a. 
continuation  of  "The  World  of  Construction"  and  an  addition  of  "The  World 
of -Manufacturing"  next  year  at  our  two  pilot  schools.  We  would  like  to  invite 
yoij  to  visit  these  two  "programs  this  next,  semester;  you  too  will  soon  be 
involved  in  something  new  in  Industrial  Arts.         "  .  ■ 


Plumbing  is  prepared  for  their  building.  Copper 
and  galvanized  pipe  are  used. 


A  negotiations  meeting  settles  a  labor  dispute. 


A  wood  frame  structure  with  wiring,  ducting, 
and  plumbing  systems  develops  knowledge  of 
construction  techniques. 


Steel  girders  are  set  into  position  to  form  the  frame  for  a  new  commercial  building. 


Students  design  and  build  a  model  of  their 
dream  home  and  place  them  in  a  carefully 
planned  community. 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Objectives 

1.  To  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  special  student  in  curriculum  development. 

2.  To  provide  special  occu|)ational  instruction  and  services  to  the  special  population 
groups  who  can  benefit  from  such  programs  and  services. 

3.  To  motivate  these  individuals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  their  achieving 
occupationally,  educationally,  and  socially. 

4.  To  assist  the  local  schools  to  plan  learning  experiences  for  a  wide  and  diverse  range 
of  student  abilities,  as  well  as  social  differences, 

5.  To  encourage  the  development  of  marketable  skills  in  a  specific  occupation  or 
grouping  of  occupations. 

6.  To  prepare  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  to  function  in  regular  class 
settings  and  encourage  the  smooth  transition  into  their  chosen  occupation  and  the 
community  in  general, 

7.  To  foster  the  vocational  development  of  these  individuals  beyond  the  secondary 
school  level  enabling  them  to  pursue  post-secondary  occupational  training, 

SCHOOL-BUSINESS  INTEGRATION 


WORLD  OF  WORK  integration  is  now  in  progress  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  High  Schcx»l  in  Espanola.  S  hown  above  is  student  Robert 
Trujillo  working  at  Tony  Sanchez*  Valley  Cleaners  in  Espanola. 
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CURRENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Pre-Vocational  Guidance  Program 

PURPOSE:  The  program  is  organized  to  expose  youngsters  to  the  world  of  work,  on  a 
theoretical  and  practical  basis.  A  course,  "Introduction  to  Careers"  will  describe 
various  occupations  and  focus  on  human  relations  problems,  attitude  formation, 
role-playing,  preparation  of  income  tax  applications,  employment  forms,  etc.  In 
addition,  approximately  165  students  are  working  in  63  work  stations  for 
training  and  experience,  2  hours,  one  day  per  week,  for  I  credit,  no  salary 
reimbursements  are  given. 


DIRECTOR:     Mr.  John  Watts,  Guidance  Counselor 
J.  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High  School 
Espanola,  New  Mexico 


WORLD  OF  WORK  EXPOSURE 
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TRADE   AND   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


I. PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

A.  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  recognizes  its  responsibility  toward 
providing  occupational  training  for  both  persons  in  sclfool  and  those  out  of  school. 

B.  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  training  should  contribute  to  the  total  general 
education  program  by  being  designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  all  individuals  with  an 
interest  in  development  of  desirable  work  habits,  attitudes,  skills  and  related  knowledge 
to  successfully  enter  the  world  of  work. 

C.  Instruction  should  be  current  to  the  training  needs  for  both  persons  in  school  and  out 
of  school,  and  should  recognize  economic  and  industrial  needs  in  providing  vocational 
education  training. 

II.OBJECTIVES 

A.  The  objectives  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  at  the  State  level  is  to  provide  service 
and  support  to  schools  planning,  developing  and  operating  approved  Trade  and 
Industrial  Programs  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  requesting 
training,  retraining  or  upgrading  industrial  occupational  skills. 

B.  Major  emphases  of  Trades  and  Industry  programs  this. next  year  will  be  in  two  areas: 

1.  More  cooperative  training  programs  at  the  secondary  level,  and 

2.  More  beginning  and  open  ended  training  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level.  In 
these  programs,  students  may  enter  programs  at  any  time  and  go  through  a  sequence 
of  training.  They  may  go  to  work,  then  go  back  to  school,  and  pick  up  at  any  point 
on  the  instructional  continuum. 

III. INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A.  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  —  Day  Trade 

1.  Objectives  of  Programs  -  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  students 
includes  any  subject  designed  to  develop  manipulative  skills,  technical  knowledge 
and  related  information  necessary  for  employment  in  any  crafts,  skilled  trade,  or 
singte*skill  occupation  which  directly  functions  in  designing,  producing,  processing, 
fabricating,  assembling,  testing,  maintaining,  servicing  or  repairing  any  product  or 
commodity.  Also  included  is  training  for  service  and  certain  semi-professional 
occupations  considered  to  be  trade  and  industrial  in  nature. 

2.  Equipment,  Tools  and  Supplies  -  Items  of  equipment,  tools  and  supplies  must  be 
comparable  in  type,  size  and  quality  to  those  used  in  commercial  establishments.  It 
is  the  school's  obligation  to  keep  equipment  up  to  date  and  in  a  state  of  good  repair. 
The  teacher  should  maintain  an  inventory  of  all  equipment  and  should  submit  a  list 
of  needed  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  administrator  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

3.  Instruction    -  Instruction  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  trades  or  occupations 
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taught  and  is  centered  around  the  performance  of  useful  or  productive  jobs  or 
operations  done  by  students  ni  accordance  with  the  accepted  procedures  and 
standards  which  prevail  in  the  occupation  taught.  After  the  student  has  gained 
sufficient  skill  and  knowledge  of  various  operations  through  laboratory  experiences, 
he  should  be  assigned  real  or  'iive"  jobs  provided  by  patrons  of  the  school.  No 
charges  other  than  for  parts,  supplies  and  materials  should  be  made  for  such  work. 

4.  Instructional  Materials  —  The  school  will  need  to  provide  a  technical  library  for  the 
occupations  taught.  In  addition,  shop  manuals,  equipment  catalogs,  trade  journals 
and  a  variety  of  visual  aids  are  needed  for  effective  instruction. 

State-adopted  textbooks  are  available  for  most  types  of  shop  programs.  The 
superintendent  or  local  administrator  should  determine  if  the  textbook  has  been 
adopted  on  the  textbook  lists. 

5.  Youth  Leadership  Organization  -  All  students  enrolled  in  Trade  and  Industrial 
courses  have  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  abilities  through  piTticipation  in 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America.  Leadership  activities  include  planning 
and  carrying  out  approved  social  and  civic  projects,  experience  in  group  leadership, 
and  statewide  competition  as  individuals  and  teams  in  leadership  skills  and 
craftsmanship. 

6.  High  Sc  hool  Credits  ~  Preparatory  shop  programs  are  fully  accredited  high  school 
subjects  which  carry  two  or  three  units  of  credit  for  each  year  of  instructi  )n.  Not 
fewer  than  two  credits  may  be  earned. 

7.  Selection  of  Students  ~  Regular  high  school  students  enrolled  in  grades  ten.  eleven 
and  twelve  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  shop  classes.  The  age  of  entrance  upon  a 
vocational  training  program  should  be  regulated  locally  at  such  point  as  will  insure 
that  those  completing  training  vnW  be  sufficiently  mature  to  be  accepted  as  workers, 
will  complete  the  course  at  tLe  same  time  they  complete  high  school  and  be 
available  for  employment.  Admission  must  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  physically 
and  mentally  competent  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  program  and  who  possess 
qualifications  necessary  for  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  is 
offered.  As  a  rule,  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  persons  do  not  profit  from 
the  instruction  and  are -a  serious  ^:ource  of  danger  to  themselves  and  other  students 
in  working  with  machines  and  tools. 

8.  Facilities  —  The  operating  school  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate  shop 
space,  auxiliary  rooms,  equipment  and  supplies  for  each  instructional  program.  The 
shop  area  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  a  comfortable  and  safe  work  area 
around  each  item  of  machinery  or  equipment.  For  effective  instruction  and 
supervision,  no  more  than  20  students  should  be  enrolled  in  any  one  shop  class. 
Technical  information  related  to  the  occupation  is  taught  with  shop  instruction  and 
preferably  in  an  adjoining  classroojn.  However,  an  area  within  the  shop  where 
students  may  assemble  for  group  instruction,  demonstrations  and  other  activities  is 
acceptable.  The  shop  building  itself  should  be  located  on  the  school  campus, 
although  not  necessarily  at!:ached  to  the  main  building.  It  should  be  comparable  to 
other  buildings  in  design  and  construction. 
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ALAMOGORDO  BUILDING  TRADE  PROGRAM  GETS  NATIONAL  AWARD 


A  building  trades  program  at  Alamogordo  last  year,  which 
involved  high  school  students  and  seven  local  business  firms, 
won  a  national  regional  award. 


The  project  involved  the  construction  of  a  house.  Students 
were  involved  in  computing  the  cost  of  materials,  making 
materials  lists,  computing  costs  of  concrete  and  lumber,  and  in 
making  layouts  of  floor  plans. 

Then  came  the  actual  work-construction  of  the  1 .400 
square  foot  house.  The  specialists  taught  and  supervised,  and 
the  boys  did  the  work. 

The  project  was  launched  by  Jim  Giggs,  instructor  at 
Alamogordo  Pubhc  Schools.  He  called  upon  the  local 
businessmen  to  help.  A  Lay  Committee  from  the  business 
community  was  formed.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing businessmen 

Jack  Pancake,  Owner  of  Fox-Galbraith  Lumber  Company 
Norman  Lane,  Owner  of  Lane's  Plumbing  Company 
S.D.  Davis,  Contractor 
Ben  Weeks,  City  Building  Inspector 
F.L.  Johnson,  Electrical  Inspector 

Charles  Nolan,  Architect 
John  Buckner,  Licensed  Electrician 


The  City  Building  Inspector,  the  FHA  inspector,  and  the 
Electrical  Inspector  ail  said  they  are  well  pleased  with  the 
workmanship  and  construction. 


Front  and  rear  view  of 
exterior  of  house. 
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POST  SECONDARY  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


SECTION  V 


STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION    EDUCATION  BUILIMNG 

SANTA  FE  -  87S01 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

LEONARD  J.  DE  LAYO 

SUPERmiENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 


Dear  Educator, 

To  say  that  the  Vocational  Education  needs  in  New  Mexico  are  nearly 
met,  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration.    We  can  say,  however,  that  since 
the  impetus  given  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  a  visible 
sign  of  progress  can  be  seen  in  the  endeavor  of  meeting  employment 
and  individual  training  needs  in  New  Mexico. 

In  1969,  a  master  plan  for  the  development  of  Area  Vocational  Schools 
in  New  Mexico  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  Plan  calls  to  have  ten  area  vocationaT schools  in  operation  by 
1980,  in  key  locations  throughout  the  State.    To-date,  eight  of  these 
schools  are  in  operation  offering  a  wide  selection  of  occupational 
programs. 

One  of  our  goals  now  is  to  begin  implementing  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tional programs  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  our  people  as  well  as  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  technological  occupations. 

It  is  hoped,  that   this  publication  will  give  you  an  insight  to  the 
progress  m^e,  state-wide,  at  both  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  Post- 
SecondafTlevel  • 


Doni 

Assistant  StatV  Director 
Vocational -Technical  &  Adult  Education 

DJR/ba 
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SKILL  CENTER  IN  OPERATION 


POST-SECONDAR.^  SCHOOLS 


The  major  ob jec1 *      of  the  post-secondary  program  is  to 
give  specific  job  tr'jinfiig  for  employment. 

During  the  past  year,  two  additional  vocational  schools 
opened  their  doors.    The  Espanola  Branch  of  New  Mexico  Technical 
Vocational  School  began  programs  in  June.    The  Espanola  Branch 
is  designed  to  primarily  serve  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
for  gainful  employment.    However,  there  are  a  number  of  secondary 
students  from  the  area  taking  advantage  of  programs  offered.  The 
Santa  Fe  Skill  Center  opened  in  September.      Th*J  .  school,  at 
present,   is  primarily  serving  secondary  students.     It  is  expected 
to  serve  a  number  of  adults  on  primetime  and  evening  programs  are 
designed  to  serve  adults  in  skill   improvement.      The  Espanola 
School  brings  the  number  of  designated  area  vocational  schools 
to  eight. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  post-secondary  division 
IS  to  "extend  the  number  of  program  offerings  at  area  vocational 
schools  to  secondary  school  students  in  the  district  of  the  area 
school".    To  date,  programs  of  this  nature  are  active  in  Las  Vegas 
area  under  the  auspices  of  the  Luna  Area  Vocational  School;   in  the 
Hobbs  area  under  the  auspices  of  New  Mexico  Junior  College;   in  the 
Espanola  and  El  Rito  areas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  New 
Mexico  Techn ica 1 -Vocat iona I  Institute. 

The  High  Plains  Area  Vocational  School   in  Clovis  commenced 
programs  this  fall.    The  vocational   programs  planned  for  the 
school   include  the  areas  of  Health  Occupations,  Trade  and  Industry, 
and  Office  Education. 

Other  objectives  of  the  post-secondary  division  include  the 
continued  study  of  the  feasibility  of  an  area  vocational  school 
in  the  Las  Cruces  area  and  extending  post-secondary  offerings  as 
funds  will  permit.    For  example,  a  Diesel  Mechanics  Program  at 
ATV I   i  s  bei  ng  p '  jnned . 

Area  Vocational  Schools  are  depicted  on  the  next  two  pages. 
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Eight  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 


John  E.  Baca  (lower  right  above)  Associate  Director  of  referred  to  as  El  Ritu,  says  to  please  call  him  or  come  in  ar.d 

Student  Services  at  Albuquerque-TVl,  says  20  luilion-free  see  him  about  the  many  school  programs  the  school  offers, 

technical   and  vocational  career  programs  are  now  being  such  as  the  one  in  barbering  shown  above.  Mr.  Gonzales  says 

offered  for  1971-2,  such  as  the  one  in  Data  Processing  pictured  he  is  especially  interested  in  students  who  want  dormitory  and 

above.  Mr*  baca  says  to  call  him  anytime  at  842-3766.  cafeteria  service. 


.  Gene  Le  Doux  (lower  lighl  above)  Assisti^nt  President  of 
the  Espanola  Campus  of  the  Northern  New  Mexico  Technical 
Vocational  School  says  that  school  has  a  wide  variety  of  course 
offerings  and  they  have  plans  for  others.  The  Espanola  School 
is  a  new  one,  built  on  20  acres  in  Espanola  Valley.  Dr.  Gene 
says  to  get  in  touch. 


John  Kitchens,  (lower  right  above)  registrar  at  the  area 
technical -vocational  school  on  the  Roswell  campus  at  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University,  says  their  curriculum  is  a  campus 
blend  of  VocationaNTcchnical  Education  certitlcales  and 
college  credit  transcripts,  with  such  courses  as  the  one 
illustrated  above  in  aircraft  mechanics,  qualifying  students  for 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  A  &  P  licenses.  Mr. 
Kitchens  invites  any  and  all  to  come  and  visit. 


Now  Operating  Across  State  of  New  Mexico 


Irvin  E.  Siegenthaler  (lower  right  above)  Dean  of 
Vocational- Adult  Education  School  at  New  Mexico  Junior 
Collegj,  says  the  school  offers  college  credit 
vocational-teclinical  courses,  such  as  the  one  in  autonriotive 
training  illustrated  above.  !n  addition,  says  Dean  Siegenthaler, 
they  offer  57  vocational  single-unit  short  courses.  He  says  a 
catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Mr,  Glen  Gabehart  (lower  center  above)  Dean  of 
Vocational-Technical  Educ:ni<:n  at  the  San  Juan  Campus  in 
the  Four  Corners  area,  tcel^  the  school  has  much  to  offer, 
particularly  in  secreiariai  tv.iining  and  in  training  for  licensed 
practical  nursing,  s:,  pi\ ''.irC'.]  :*!h»vc,  Deun  Gabehart  s3y«  he 
welcomes  appli^^'anons  fro»^-  !f;-j':ii!h(Hit  Ncv  Mexico. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Tejada  (lower  right  above)  Director  of  the  Luna  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  says  a  mill  levy  affords 
no-tuition  courses  in  district  and  reasonable  tuition  out  of 
district  in  the  areas  of  welding,  auto  mechanics,  drafting, 
electronics,  practical  nursing,  and  business  education. 


Mr.  0.  B.  Coffey  (lower  right  above)  Vocational  Director  of 
I  he  High  Plains  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  a  part  of 
Clovis  Community  College,  which  is  a  branch  of  Has  tern  New 
Mexico  University,  says  his  program  will  offer  carpentry, 
electro  mechanical  installation  and  repair,  a  course  in  office 
education,  and  a  part  time  course  in  hotel-motel  management. 
Mr.  Coffey  says  he  is  looking  forward  to  receiving  inquiries 
from  interested  students. 


BERNALILLO  SKILL  CENTER  CONTINUES  EXPANSION 


NEW  SANTA  FE  SKILL  CENTER  OPENS  DOORS 


SANTA  FE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  opened  its  doors  this  last  October,  offering  some  19  day  and  night 
courses  to  high  school  graduates  and  to  adult  non-graduates.  School  principal  k  John  Collie. 


COMMERCIAL  SKILLS  is  one  area  ol  courses  being  offered  at  tiic  Santa  Fe  VocationaH echnical  School  Mr 
bernando  Ramirez,  above,  director  of  Adult  Vocational-Technical  Education,  said  course  offerings  are  gradually  being 
expanded,  and  that  he  has  hopes  of  the  school  being  named  an  Area  Vocational  School 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  Legislature  passed  two  biMs  during  the  recent  session,  both  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  post-secondary  education  offered  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  proprietary  vocational  school  movement  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing movements  In  the  entire  educational  arena.    At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
over  33  private  vocational  schools  are  permitted  or  approved  to  operate  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.    An  additional   15  private  vocational   schools  have 
made  applications  for  operation. 

New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  exempts  nationally  or  regionally 
accredited  schools  from  State  regulations.    The  national  or  regional  accred- 
iting commission  is  recognized  as  the  regulating  body. 


Albuquerque  Business  College 
221  San  Pedro  N.E.  " 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87108 

Southwestern  Business  College 
100  North  Pennsylvania 
Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201 

Broadcast  Academy 

323  South  Nevada  Avenue 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80902 

Granite  Computer  Institute 
3620  North  Central  Avenue 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85012 

Alamogordo  Secretarial  School 
Security  Center  Ma  I  I 
Alamogordo,  N.M.  88310 

Coronado  Technical    I nsti tute, I nc, 
225  San  Pedro  Drive  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.M,  87108 

Educational  Concepts,  Inc. 
5340  Linn  Avenue  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.M,  87!08 

Hooten/Stahl   Inc.,  Realtors 
2051  Wyoming  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87112 

Universal  Training  School  of 
Motel  &  Resort  Management 
P.  0.  Box  14453 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87f  II 


North  American  Technical  Institute 
1606  Central  Avenue  S.E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

Arizona  Automotive  Institute,  Inc. 
6829  North  46th  Avenue 
Glendale,  Arizona  85301 

Computer  Training  Schools,  Inc. 
1718  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

AAA  Business  College 
I  I  15-1/2  Centra!  Avenue 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

Career  Training  Institute 
National  Bui Iding,  Suite  1401 
505  Marquette  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87100 

Ed  Norris  &  Associates,  Inc. 
1504  San  Pedro  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87M0 

Flair  Studio  Modeling  Service 
9301  Candelaria  N.E. 
Al buquerque,  N.M.  871 12 

Las  Cruces  Business  Institute 
430  S.  Main  Street  -  Suite  G 
Las  Cruces,  N.M.  88001 

New  Mexico  Data  Training  Center 
1300  Osage 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
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School  of  Broadcast  Training 

317  West  Quay 

Artesia,  New  Mexico  88210 

Automation  Academy 

2010  East  Charleston  Blvd. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89104 

Automation  &  Universal  Trai ning, I nc. 
444  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Punch  Card  Machine  Tra i ni ng , I nc, 
316  V,F.W.  Bui  I  ding 
Broadway  at  Thirty-Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  641  I  I 

American  Automation  Training 

Centers,  Inc. 
3435  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  641  I  I 

Columbia  School  of  Broadcasting 

(Cat  i  fornia  Branch) 
4444  Geary  Boulevard 
San  Francisco,  California  94118 

Career  Academy 

61  I  East  Wei  Is  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53202 

Columbia  School  of  Broadcasting 
Seven  East  Bijou,  Suite  203 
The  Majestic  Building 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80902 

Com  in  lean  Co  II ege 
5915  Erie  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53402 

ELBA  Systems  Corporation 
5929  East  38th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80207 

National    Institute  of  Meat  Packing 
3435  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  6411! 

North  American  Correspondence  School 

4361  Brich  Street 

Newport  Beach,  California  92660 


Ambassador  Motels,  Inc. 
Executive  Training  Division 
7855  -  61  W.  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80215 

Southwr st  Data  Institute,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  1714 

Durango ,  Co  I orado    8  1 30  I 

Un  i  ted  Systems ,   I nc . 

(Truck  Driver  Training) 
c/o  M.  F.  Corp.  Terminal  BIdg. 
1905  South  Belmont  Avenue 
Indianapolis,   Indiana  46221 

Rickay  Careers,   I nc. 
2433  North  Mayfair  Road 
Mi  I waukee ,  W I  scons i  n 

Atlantic  Schools 

2020  Grande  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

Bel  t  &  Howe  I  i  School s 
4141  Be Imont  Avenue 
Chicago,   I  I  I  inois  60641 

Central  Business  College 
I  177  Grant  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Denver  Automotive  and  Diesel 

Col  I ege,  I nc. 
460  South  Lipan 
Denver,  Colorado  80223 

Draughon's  Business  College 
103  Sixth  Street  S.W, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87101 

Jetma  Technical  Institute 

103  South'  Airport  Boulevard 

S.  San  Francisco,  California  94080 

Parks  School  of  Business 
1 370  Pennsy I vania 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Santa  Fe  Business  College 

121  North  Federal 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
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Southwest  Colleges,  Inc. 
Business  Division 
210  Yale  Boulevard  S.E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics 
international  Airport 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74151 

United  Electronics  Institute 
3947  Park  Drive 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40216 


Southwest  Colleges,  Inc. 
Computer  Division 
136  Louisiana  Boulevard  N.E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87108 

Technical  Education  Corporation 

5701  Waterman  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  631 12 

Universal  Technical  lns**"itute 
3121  West  Wei  don  Avenue 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85017 


VOCATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 


SECTION  VI 


VOCATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
in 

NEW  MEXICO 

Youth  organizations  are  a  vital  part  of  Vocational  Education.  In  New 
Mexico,  there  are  five  vocational  youth  organizations:  Office  Education 
Association  (OEA),  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA),  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA),  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 
(DECA),  and  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FHA). 

The  oldest  youth  organization  is  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
operating  in  New  Mexico  for  41  years.  The  youngest  is  the  Office  Education 
Association,  in  existence  four  years.  Running  a  close  second  to  being  the 
youngest  is  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  in  existence  six 
years.  The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  has  been  organized  26  years,  and 
the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America  17  years. 

FFA  is  associated  with  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Department;  FHA 
with  Home  Economics:  DECA  with  Distributive  Education;  VICA  with 
Trades  and  Industrial;  and  OEA  with  Office  Education.  This  year  there  has 
been  one  slight  change  in  the  supervision  of  two  of  the  organizations,  DECA 
and  OEA  have  been  combined  under  one  head.  The  State  Advisor  tc  both 
organizations  is  Joe  Solano,  former  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Office  Education. 

The  five  organizations  have  a  total  enrollment  of  9,970,  This  enrollment 
is  projected  to  increase  to  10,700  next  year.  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  views  the  members  of  these  organizations  as  leading  citizens  of 
the  future  due  to  their  early  participation  in  organizational  and  leadership 
activities. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

(DECA) 


1,500  Members 


32  State  Chapters 


32  Programs  Operating 


25 
At 
National 
Meet 


STAIC  DECA  OFFICERS  are,  left  to  right.  President,  Mary  Ann  Ballard,  Carlsbad;  Excutive 
Vice  President,  Joshan  Bibb^  Albuquerque;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Etta  Shier,  RosweU. 


State  Conference  —  March  16,  17 


Chapter  Increase  50% 


National  Recognition 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


(FFA) 


3,073  Members 


66  State  Chapters 


4,045  Eligible  As  Members 


STATE  FFA  OFFICERS  AND  FRIEND,  are,  left  to  right,  Noel  Ray  Gallehen,  First  Vice 
President,  Portates;  Steve  Balak,  Acting  State  Treasurer^  Los  Lunas;  Jim  Gilmore,  State 
President,  EHda;  Mr.  Ronald  Cross,  Agriculture  Agent  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Lyman  Graham,  State  Secretary,  Tatum;  Randy  Menell,  State  Reporter,  Animas;  Forrest  Bray, 
State  Sentinel,  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Cross  represents  an  organization  that  donates  51,500  to  the 
association  annually  for  scholarship  awards.  Absent  from  the  picture  is  John  Riviera,  State 
Treasurer,  Helen- 


State  Conference  —  June  4—6 


1,100  In  Contests 


$2,200  In  Awards 
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FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
(FHA) 


3,174  Members 


97  State  Chapters 


105  Eligible  Programs 


24 
At 
National 
Meet 


FHA  Executive  Council  Members  axe,  left  to  right,  Louetta  Irwin,  Clayton,  Treasurer;  Debbie 
Snider,  Clovis,  Secretary;  Vickie  McLain,  Clovis,  Vice  President  of  State  &  National  Projects; 
Susan  Currier,  Ktrtland,  Historian;  Vickie  Bilberry,  Floyd,  Presilent;  Edna  Cain,  Logan,  Vice 
President;  Mauria  Tanner,  Kirtland,  Vice  President  of  Recreation;  Mabel  Angel,  Santa  Rosa, 
Paxlimentarian;  and  Bertha  Torres,  Gadsden,  Vice  President  of  Devotions.  The  office  of 
secretary  is  now  held  by  Ozena  Crosswhite,  Clovis. 


State  Conference  —  March  10,  11 


28  Superior  Chapters 


140  At  Leadership  Camp 


C" 
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OFFICE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


(OEA) 


1,426  Members 


58  Chapters 


88  Eligible  Programs 


OEA  STATE  OFFICERS  are,  left  to  ri^ht,  front  row,  Sharia  Sparks,  Reporter, 
Belen;  Becky  Lockmiller.  Historian,  Texico;  William  Wilson.  Parliamentarian, 
Texico;  Elizabeth  Sanchez,  Treasurer,  Albuquerque.  Back  Row:  Peggy  Gatlegos. 
Vice  President,  Santa  Fe;  Romaine  Alarid.  President,  Santa  Fe;  and  Jan  Schooley. 
Secretary,  Jal. 


60 
At 
National 
Meet 


State  Conference  —  April  6-7 


12  National  Honors 


Won  National  Miss  OEA 


LC 
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VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

(VICA) 


844  Members 


30  State  Chapters 


16 
At 
National 
Meet 


SECONDARY  VICA  OFFICERS  are,  left  to  right,  Andy  )oi:nson,  Carlsbad,  Parliamentarian; 
Pat  Cervantes,  Clovis,  Reporter;  Cherrie  Crowley,  Clovis,  Tr';:?surer;  Richard  Romero,  Los 
Lunas,  President;  Barbara  Jones,  Carlsbad,  Secretary;  and  Dale  S sago.  Grants,  Vice  President. 


POST-SECONDARY  VICA  OFFICERS  are,  left  to  right,  top  row,  Ignacio  Medina,  N.  M. 
Technical-Vocational  School  at  Espanola,  Pariiamentaiian;  Mike  Vaughn,  New  Mexico  Junior 
College,  Treasurer;  Thomas  Bill  Edwards,  N.  M.  TechniLG.'-Vocational  School  at  Espanola,  Vice 
President;  and  Reece  A.  Hill,  N.  M.  Technical-Vocational  School  at  El  Rito,  President.  Bottom 
row,  left  to  right,  are  Rebecca  Naranjo,  N.  M.  Technical-Vocational  School  at  Espanola, 
Reporter;  Martha  Romo,  Post-Secondary  Sweetheart,  N.  M.  Technical-Vocational  School  at  El 
Rito;  and  Bonnee  Apache,  N.  M.  Technical-Vocational  School  at  El  Rito,  Secretary. 


50  Eligible  Programs 
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RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


SECTION  VII 


RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  three-fold: 

1.  To  systematica r I y  research,  collect  and  disseminate 
information,  primarily  in  the  form  of  reports,  about  vocational 
activities  and  projects  in  New  Mexico  that  will  assist  decision- 
makers at  a  I  I    I  eve  Is. 

2.  To  administer  Federal   research  grants,  evaluate  programs, 
and  disseminate  reports  on  same. 

3.  To  produce  informational  and  promotional  activities  and 
programs  whose  purpose  are  to  inform  vocational  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, students,  and  often  the  general  public  about  vocational 
education  in  New  Mexico. 


Lega I  Basis : 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

Pub  I ic  Law  90-576 
Part  C  Research  and  Training  in  Vocational  Education 
Part  D  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects 
Part  F  Training  and  Development  Programs  for  Vocational 
Education  Personnel : 

Section  551:     To  provide  full-time  advanced  study 

for  experienced  vocational  educators. 


Section  552:     Leadership  Development  Awards. 

Section  553:     Exunange  programs,   institutes  and  in- 
service  education  for  vocational 
education  teachers,  supervisors, 
coord  i  nators  and  administrators. 


Section  554: 


Familiarizing  teachers  with 
curricu lar  materials. 


DATA  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
involves  the  Data  Informational  System. 

A  research  grant  was  awarded  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico  to 
computerize  all  vocational  students  in  New  Mexico.    This  grant  is  being 
coordinated  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.    The  forms  being  used  are 
as  f o ! lows : 

DFI      -    Vocational  Program  Status    ~    To  be  completed  by 
Schoo I  Admi  n  i  strator . 

DF2      -    General  School   Information   Inventory    -    To  be 
completed  by  School  Principal. 

DF3      -    Specific  Program  Information  Data  for  Secondary  and 
Post-Secondary  Instructional  Programs    -    To  be 
completed  by  teacher. 

DF4      -    Specific  Froc-ram  information  Data  for  Adult 

I nstrLctiona I  Programs    -    To  be  completed  by 
adu  it  i  nstructor. 

DF5A    -    Student  Information  Card    -    To  be  completed  by 
student. 

DF5B    -    Vocational  Student  Status  Report    -    To  be  com- 
pleted by  State  Department. 

DF6      -    A  Follow-Up  Survey  of  Former  Vocational  Students  - 
To  be  mai led  by  Resecrch  Coordinating  Unit  to 
former  vocational  students. 

Each  school  will   receive  a  printout  of  data  compiled  from  information 
received.    The  compiled  information  will  provide  a  basis  for  better  planning 
and  for  program  evaluation. 
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DF-1 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  STATUS  REPORT 


Name  of  School.. 


Type  of  School:    Public  [j      Privr  te  Q 


School  District. 


Name  of  Person  Completing  This  Form. 
Position      , 


Enrollment: 

20    1.  [33[Tj  Total  School  Enrollment. 


Dropouts: 

5.  Dropout  Ratp 


UiK  njployment: 


Budget  in^ 


DF-2 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  INFORMATION  INVENTORY 


OTATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

'nj3  □□  m  □□□ 

school  code 


Person  Completing  This  Form. 


Position^ 


Date  □□□□□□ 
mo.    day  year 


there  age  reQ^j-  fS'r%'^C 
structional  program.  tCC 

Q  Ves  ^ 


(specify) 
qq  Years  Old 


''  Does  the  school  have  a  specialized  vocational  guid- 
fjrf C/f/P  -"luram  for  noncollege-bound  students? 


^"'^t?ram  Tor  noncouege-Douna  siu 


DF-5A 


STUDENT  INFORMATION 


CARD 


\un  DEPWTHtuT  or  ewjcatTw 

VOCATIdHAL  DiViSION 

sahta  fE^HEw  Mexico 


nQm«  of  tchool 
school  COdB 


3.  Your  social  security  number: 


OF  -  b  P. 


voc 


CATSONAL  STUDENT  STATUS  REPORT 


\nstr 
Voc 


ReAo'^SNSThU^'ONS  ON  THE  REVERSE 

'cS'.sck  ere  ur  more  il'-rrr.c  i^cl'Jv/ 


DATE  CI-  COMPLETION  OR 
TERMINATION: 


I     ITEMS  5  AND  6  APPLY   ON..Y  TO 
I      STUDENTS  NOT  COWPLP"^'- 
PROGRA.f-^  " 


DF-6 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


A  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF  FORMER  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 


ERIC 
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1970-1971  MINI -GRANTS 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION:     I . 


AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION:  I. 


2. 


3. 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS:  !  . 


2. 


3. 


HOME  ECONOMICS: 


2. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORY 
(IRI)  FOR  ADULTS  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN  DESCENT 
Dr.  Robert  White,  Assoc.  Prot.,  U  of  NM 
Amount  funded:  $500. 

CONSERVATION  FIELD  PL/NTING 

Mr.  Pete  Santistevan,  Supt.,  Bernalillo  Pub.  Sch . 
Amount  funded:  $470. 

BEAUTIFICATION  OF  CORONADO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Jack  Parker,  Voc.  Agri.   I nst. ,Coronado  H.S. 

Amount  funded:  $465. 

SOIL  &  WATER  CONSERVATION  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
EROSION  CONTROL  AND  CAMPUS  BEAUTIFICATION 
Mr.  Donald  R.  Wood,  Supt.,  Jemez  Valley  Schools 
Amount  funded:  $500 

A  SLIDE  SERIES  WITH  RECORDED  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
TEACHING  HEALTH  PERSONNEL  HOW  TO  TRANSFER 
PATIENTS  WITH  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  CONDITIONS 
Ms.  Martha  Cress,  R.N.,  Dir.,  Health  Occupations 
ENMU  -  Roswell  Campus 
Amount  funded:  $190. 

BRAILLE  TRANSCRIPTION  OF  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  FIRST 
AID  MANUAL  &  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  HOME  NURSING  MANUAL 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Redman,  Teacher,  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Amount  funded:  $165. 

FELT  BOARD  TO  TEACH  DISCRIMINATION  OF  NURSE'S. 
VOCATIONS" 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Redman,  Teacher,  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Amount  funded:  $75 

YOUNG  CONSUMERS 

Ms.  Bettie  Lou  Snapp,  Home  Economics  Consultant 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
Amount  funded:  $250. 

AN  EARLY  LOOK  AT  DOLLAR  DECISIONS 
Ms.  Sylvia  Moore,  Home  Economics  Teacher 
C.  C.  Snell  Junior  High  School  -  Cobre 
Amount  funded:  $370. 

FLORAL  DESIGN 

Mrs.  Janie  B.  Gregg,  Act.  Prin.,  Girls'  Welfare  Home 
Amount  funded:  $500. 


ERIC 
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4.  MINI  OPPORTUNITY  TOUR 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Thoelcke,  Homemaktng  Inst. 
Lake  Arthur  High  School 
Amount  funded:  $286. 

5.  PREPARATION  FOR  PARENTHOOD 

Ms.  Rose  Marie  Romero,  Home  Economics  Teacher 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools   -  Rio  Grande  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $300. 


6.     DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  MATERIALS  ON  AN 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH  TO  HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION 
Genevieve  Raestle,  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
Amount  funded:  $250. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS:  I.     AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  GRAPHIC  ACTS  TO  DETERMINE 

COURSE  CONTENT  FOR  AN  ADVANCED  PROGRAM   IN  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Graphic  Arts  Inst., Los  Alamos  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $434.- 

MISCELLANEOUS:  I.     STUDENT^S   INDOCTRINATION   I NTO  SANDOVAL  COUNTY ^ S 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  Phillip  M.   Ludi,  Prin.,  Coch i ti  E I ementary  Sch . 
Amount  funded:  $500. 

2.  DISSEMINATION  OF  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TO  RURAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  SOUTHERN  N.M. 

Dr.  Everett  D.  Edington^  Dept.  Head,  Education  Admin. 
New  Mexico  State  University 
Amount  funded:  $500. 

3.  A  PILOT  STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  THE  VALUE  OF  AN 
APPRENTICE  PROGRAM  TO  .THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUM 

Mr.  Harold  Longan,  Prin.^  Ruidoso  High  School 
Amount  funded:  $283. 

4.  "MOTIVATING  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS  THROUGH  THE  USE 
OF  SHAPING  AND  POSITIVE  REINFORCERS 

Mr.  Daniel   Flores,  Social   Studies  Teacher 
Santa  Rofa  Junior  High  School 
Amount  funded:  $387. 


OFFICE  EDUCATION:        -    1.     INITIATING  AN  OFFICE  SIMULATION  PROGRAM  AT 

HAGERMAN  AND  DEXTER  HIGH  SCHOOLS   IN  THE  INTENSIVE 
SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Ms.  Gloria  E.  Sims,  Off.  Educ.  Coord.,  Dexter  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $500. 
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INITIATING  AN  OFFICE  SIMULATION  PROGRAM  AT 
HAGERMAN  &  DEXTER  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  INTENSIVE 
SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Ms.  Robbie  Knoy,  Off.  Educ.  Coord.,  Hagerman  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $500. 

MINI  GRANT  FOR  MINI  SIM 

Mrs.  Patsy  Buzbee,  Off.  Educ.  Coord.,  Goddard  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $475. 

EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  TWO- 
YEAR  SECRETARIAL  PROGRAM  AT  N.M.  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  1967,1968,1969  GRADUATES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
Miss  Eleanor  Ann  Heins,  Asst.  Prof.,  Bus.  Admin. 
New  Mexico  State  University 
Amount  funded:  $500. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY  AND  AVIATION- 
RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Dorfman,  Dir.  of  Guid.,  Ft.  Sumner  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $475. 

MOTIVATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

IN  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  ADULT  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  Nellie  C.  Schurkens,  Vocational  Counselor 

San  Juan  Campus    -    New  Mexico  State  University 

Amount  funded:  $330. 

SUPERVISED  CORRESPONDENCE  IN-SCHOOL  STUDY 

Mrs.  Opal  Snipes,  Counselor,  House  Municipal  Schools 

Amount  funded:  -$500. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  COMMUNITY  MEMBERS,  BOTH  AS 

RESOURCE  PEOPLE  AND  EVALUATORS  OF  A  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  NEEDS 

Mr.  John  W.  Watts,  Guidance  Counselor 

John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High  School 

Amount  funded:  $300. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  EDUCATION  &  VOCATIONAL  PLANS  OF  AN 
INTENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
PROGRAM  FOR  JUNIORS 

Ms.  Christine  A.  Logan,  Sch •  Coun.,  Logan  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $250. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  EDUCATION  &  VOCATIONAL  PLANS  OF  AN 
INTENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
PROGRAM  FOR  JUNIORS 

Ms.  Christine  A.  Logan,  Sch.  Coun.,  San  Jon  H.S. 
Amount  funded:  $250. 
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fRADES  &  INDUSTRY: 


VIDEO  TAPES  OF  INSTRUCTOR'S  SHOP  DEMONSTRATION 
Mr.   Irving  J.  Stolet,  Welding  Instructor 
A  I buquerque  Techn  ica I -Vocat  iona !    I nst i  tute 
Amount  funded:     $500,  ' 


2.  WELD  SAMPLE  TESTING  APPARATUS 

Mr.  Robert  Gallegos,  Welding  Instructor 
Luna  Area  Vocat iona ! -Techn Ica I  School 
Amount  funded:  S250. 

3,  TEACHING  ABOUT  AUTOMOTIVE  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS 
WITH  THE  ELECTRICAL  DEMONSTRATING  BOARD 

Mr.  Frank  E»  Cruz^  Auto  Mechanics  Instructor 
Taos  High  School 
Amount  funded :  $215. 


GRAND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  FUNDED:  $11,470. 
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INDOC  TRI  NATION 


into  SANDOVAL  COUNTY 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


STATISTICAL  DATA  -  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
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VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENTS  BY  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GROUPS 
FI.SCAL  YEAR  1971 


AMERICAN  INDIAN 


NEGRO 


TOTAL  SECONDARY  POST-SECONDARY  ADULT 


Regular  Programs  1,665  1,434  146  85 

Disadvantaged  2,963  2,784  129  50 

Handicapped  149  121  ,  2  26 

Grand  Tota!  4,777  (9.08%)  4,339  (8.25%)  277  (.53%)  161  (.30%) 


Regular  Programs  329  188  102  39 

Disadvantaged  278  196  59  .23 

Handicapped                     10  8  0  2 

GraiidTotal  617(1.17%)  392  (.74%)  161  (.31%)  64(.12%) 


ORIENTAL 

Regular  Programs  1 08  85 

Disadvantaged  34  32 

Handicapped  3  3 

GraiidTotal  145  (.28%)  120 

SPANISH  SURNAMED 

Regular  Programs  11,432  6,798 

Disadvantaged  14,134  12.450 

Handicapped  731  602 

GraiidTotal  26,297  (49.99%)  19;850 

OTHER 

Regular  Programs  15,087  9,063 

Disadvantaged  5,408  4,790 

Handicapped  274  178 

Grand  Total  20,769  (39.48%)  14,031 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  52,605  38,732 


17  6 

0  2 

0  0 

(.23%)  17  (.03%)  8  (.02%) 


2,047  2,587 

423  1,261 
^  44  85 

(37.73%)  2,514(4.78%)  3,933  (7.48%) 


2,820  3,204 
255  363 
34  62 

(26.67%)  3,109  (59.1%)  3.629  (6.90%) 

6,078  7,795 
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ENROLLMENTS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


TOTAL  SECONDARY  POST-SECONDARY  ADULT 

REGULAR                           28,621                   17,568  .      5,132  5,921 
SMSA- 

Albuquerque                 12,742                    4,834  2,542  5,366 

Non-SMSA                       15,879                  12,734  2,590  555 


DLSADVANTAGED  22.817  20,252  866  1.699 
SMSA 

Albuquerque  5,609  4.452  663  494 

Non-SMSA  17,208  15.800  203  1,205 


HANDICAPPED  1,167  912  80  175 
SMSA 

Albuquerque  298  217  31  50 

Non-SMSA  869  '  •        695  49  •  125 


SMSA  -  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
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^  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINEf.  GRADUATES 


POST-SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINEE 
GRADUATES 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1968-69 


1969-70 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
OCTOBER  1970 
MEW  MEXICO:  7% 
NATIONAL:  5.6% 


1970.71  -  FIGURES  V/ILL  NOT 

EE  AVAlLABtt  UNTIL 
DECEMBER  3^^.  197i 


CONTINUEO  SCHOOL 

EMPLOYED  IN  AREA  TRAINED 
OR  RELATED  AREA 

ENTERED  ARMED  FORCES  OR  NOT  AVAILABLE 
DUE  TO  ILLNESS,  DEATH  OR  BY  CHOICE. 

NO  RESPONSE 
UNEMPLOYED 


TELLING  TOTALS  —  NATIONAL  TOTALS 


TELLING  Sidney  P.  Marland ,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States, 

TOTALS  has  repeatedly  stated  that  career  education  could  affect  80%  of  the 

nation's  secondary  youth.     At  present,  however,  only  25%  of  the 
secondary  students  in  the  country  are  enrolled  in  vocational  skills  programs.  The 
total  breakdown  of  enrollment  in  vocational  education  looked  something  like  this  in 
Fiscal  Year  1970: 


Instructional 


Program 

Total 

Ele. &  Sec. 

Post-Sec. 

Adult 

Ter  hers 

Agriculture 

852/983 

550,823 

23,381 

278,779 

12,420 

Distribution 

529,365 

230,007 

82,160 

217,198 

10^58 

Health 

198,044 

31,915 

102,515 

63,614 

10,483 

Home  Ec  (gnfl) 

151,194 

66,237 

19,557 

65,400 

3,571 

Homkng  & 

2,419,216 

1,867,822 

24,702  ' 

526,692 

30,654 

Consumer 

Office 

2,111,160 

1,331,257 

331,001 

448,902 

.  45,081 

Technical 

271,730 

34,386 

151,621 

'  85,723 

14,241 

Trade  &  Indus. 

1,906,133 

692,396 

261,182 

952,555 

56,720 

Other 

354,135 

309,608 

17,307 

27,220 

4,789 

Total 

8,793,960 

5,114,451 

1,013,426 

2,666,083 

188,417 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  served  by  vocational 
education  increased  by  777,183  between  FY  1969  and  FY  1970. 


In  FY  1970,  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  for  vocational  programs  was  multiplied 

five  times  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  ...    '  ... 

AVA  Member-Gram  -  Fall  1971 


Ten  Highest  States  and  Ten  Lowest  States  In  the  amount  of  money  that  each 
State  spends  for  Vocat I ona I -Techn i ca I  Education  for  each  dollar  of  Federal 
funds  received. 


Ten  Highest  States 

Ten  Lowest  States 

New  York 

$12.75 

South  Dakota 

$1.61 

Connecticut 

7.54 

Louisiana 

1.93 

Wisconsin 

7.09 

Nebraska 

1.94 

Massachusetts 

6.74 

Arkansas 

1.98 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

6.24 

Hawaii 

2.05 

RCU  Reporter 

Utah 

5.91 

New  Mexico 

2.05 

Fall  1971 

Washington 

5.71 

Mississippi 

2.06 

Delaware 

5.49 

Tennessee 

2.10 

Iowa 

5.49 

Idaho 

2.43 

New  Hampshire 

5.49 

Rhode  Island 

2.50 

ERIC 
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This  section  relates  teachers,  vocational  enrollments,  and  total  funds 
expendited  for  vocational  education  by  school  districts  for  secondary  public 
schools.  Special  schools  such  as  Girls'  Welfare  Home  and  New  Mexico  Boys' 
School  statistics  are  not  presented. 

!n  some  instances  vocational  enrollments  exceed  school  enrollments 
because  of  duplicate  counts.  Office  education  enrollments  reflect  those 
students  who  have  signed  a  tenative  career  objective  which  does  not  mean  that 
the  total  enrollment  has  completed  a  sequential  program.  Therefore,  teachers 
and  enrollment  are  not  always  compatible. 

The  difficulty  with  enrollments  is  the  duplication  achieved  with  a  hand 
count.  T^e  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  awarded  a  research  grant  to  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  to  establish  a  computerized  Data  Informational 
System  for  Fiscal  Year  1971-1972.  Therefore,  duplication  of  count  will  be 
eliminated. 

The  data  as  presented  was  provided  by  the  State  Supervisors  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Fiscal  Office.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  compiled  the 
data. 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Bernalillo 


School  Enrollment  38,776 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Albuquerque 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

3 

1 

252 

$  44,231 

S  3,500 

S  28,022 

S  12,709 

Distributive  Education 

5 

1 

254 

74,570 

8,155 

30,024 

36,391 

Health  Occupations 

1 

0 

29 

8,240 

3,500 

4,740 

Home  Econo.hics 

24 

0 

7,722 

292,687 

23,000 

20,016 

249,67! 

Office  Education 

10 

0 

875 

145,558 

21,000 

40,032 

84,526 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

3 

0 

335 

33,681  ■ 

9,195 

24,486 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

0 

36 

30,401 

20,016 

10,385 

GRAND  TOTAL 

48 

2 

9,503 

$629,368 

$68,350 

$138,110 

$42/,908 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  67 

7-12  Level 

County  Catron   

School  District  Ouemado  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Trnr.e 

Agriculture 

1 

15 

$  8,023 

$2,625 

$  5,398 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

34 

5,322 

650 

4,672 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

49 

$13,345 

$3,275 

$10,070 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Catron 


School  District  Reserve 


School  Enrollment  155 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fu  ll-Time 

Pan-Time 

Apriciiltiirp 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

I 

37 

$5,875 

$700 

$5,175 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

37 

$5,875 

$700 

$5,175 

School  Enroilmenc  312 
7-12  Level 


Sciiool  Districr  Dexter 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fu  IJ-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

2 

71 

$37,185 

$35,750 

S  1,435 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

85 

8,165 

1,200 

6,965 

Office  Education 

1 

66 

8,890 

3,500 

5,390 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

53 

9,328 

3,500 

5,828 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

2 

275 

$63,568 

$43,950 

$19,618 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Chavez 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Coun  ty  Chavez 


School  Enrollment  ^13 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Hagerman 


■  

TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fult-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 
L 

56 

$10,102 

$2,975 

$  7.127 

Distributive  Education 

1 

17 

4,459 

1,750 

2,709 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

26 

9,053 

1,020 

8,033 

Office  Education 

1 

71 

12,217 

3,500 

8,:'17 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

3 

170 

$35,831 

$9,245 

$26,586 

Fiscal  Year     1 970-7 1   .  5^,^00!  Enrollment  91 

7-12  Level 

County  Chavez  

School  District    Lake  Arthur  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuM-Tlme 

Parl-Trme 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

1 

15 

$3,300 

$2,700 

$  600 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

28 

5,4^2 

500 

4,942 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocalional  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

43 

$8,742 

53,200 

$5,542 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Chaves 


School  Enrollment  4,875 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Roswell 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuU-TJme 

Pari-Time 

Agriculture 

2 

103 

$  26,626 

$  3,500 

$10,008 

$13,1  18 

Distributive  Education 

2 

1  10 

18,781 

7,000 

1 1,781 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

2 

239 

21,647 

2,000 

19,647 

OfHce  Education 

4 

730 

52,745 

14,000 

38,745 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

> 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

102 

8,722 

3,50'- 

5,222 

GRAND  TOTAL 

12 

1,284 

$128,521 

$30,000 

$10,008 

$88,513 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 

Count):^  


Colfax 


School  District  Cimarron 


School  Enrollment  201 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Oct:upations 

Home  Economics 

1 

84 

$8,068 

$1,020 

$7,048 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocaticnal  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

84 

$8,068 

$1,020 

$7,048 

o 

ERIC 
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School  Enrollment  74 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

Full-"'ime 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

20 

S  5,951 

S  550 

S  5,401 

Office  Education 

1 

48 

10,585 

3,500 

7,085 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

I 

68 

$16,536 

$4,050 

$12,486 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


County  Colfax 

School  District  Maxwell 


Fiscal  Year  1^70-71 
County  


Colfax 


School  District  Raton 


School  Enrollment  957 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

47 

$10,54S> 

$  3,150 

S  7,399 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 

215 

13,561 

1,780 

11,781 

Office  Education 

1 

166 

20,008 

3,500 

16.508 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

104 

16,836 

6,821 

10,015 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

2 

532 

$60,954 

$15,251 

$45,703 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  272 

7-12  Level 

County  Colfax  

School  District  Springer  


TEACHERS 

E  NROLLM  ENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STAT  E 

LOC  A  L 

Full-Time 

Parx-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

O    O,  1  0  J 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

58 

6,921 

840 

6,081 

Office  Education 

1 

89 

23,158 

510,008 

13,150 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

2 

186 

S41,l  19 

$3,745 

$10,008 

$27,366 

Fiscal  Yeai     ^ 970-71   School  Enrollment   4 J  24 

7-12  Level 

County  Curry  

School  District  Clovis  


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

2 

151 

$34,866 

$  3,500 

$10,008 

$21,358 

Distributive  Education 

1 

50 

6,760 

2,905 

3,855 

Health  Occupations 

1 

18 

10,008 

10,008 

Hofuc  Economics 

5 

640 

44,876 

6,000 

38,876 

Office  Education 

2 

298 

20,194 

7,000 

13,194 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

3 

166 

40,096 

3,500  . 

20,016 

16,580 

GRAND  TOTAL 

13 

1 

1,323 

$156,8i>J 

$22,905 

$40,032 

$93,863 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County.  Curry 


School  Enrollment  92 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Grady 


TEACHERS 

cNrivJULlVirilN  1 

T/^T  A  1        CI  IMC^C 

ItJTAL  rUNUo 

r  t  U  t  ri  A  L 

STATE 

LOCAL 

pMll-Tlme 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

25 

$  9,750 

$?,150 

$  6,600 

Distributive  Ed'j'^ation 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

29 

5,429 

54f.' 

4,889 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Ir.dustry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

54 

$15,179 

$3,690 

$1 1,489 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   S^l^^^^,  Enrollment  144 

7-12  Level 

County  Curry  

School  District    Melrose   .    -   •  ' 


TEACHERS 

FuH-Tlme 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

33 

$  9,978 

$3,500 

$  6,478 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

39 

8,040 

1,020 

7,020 

Office  Education 

t 
1 

43 

12,314 

3,500 

8,814 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

115 

$30,332 

$8,020 

$22,312 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Curry 


School  Enrollment  195 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Texico 


TEACHER? 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEOERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time  ■ 

Agriculture 

1 

44 

$12,045 

53,500 

S  8,545 

Dislributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

48 

8,470 

780 

7,690 

Office  Education 

! 

54 

1 1,407 

3,500 

7.907 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

146 

S3 1,922 

$7,780 

$24,142  ■ 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   S^^l^^^^l  EnroMment  301 

no  ^-12  Level 

County         De  Baca  

School  District    Fort  Sumner  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fu  ll-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

55 

SI  1,998 

$3,500 

$  8,498 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

67 

8,684 

1,200 

7,484 

Office  Education 

1 

53 

10,247 

3,500 

6,747 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

175 

$30,929 

$8,200 

$22,729 

Fiscal  Yeur  1970^71 
Count)i  Dona  Ana 


School  Enrollment  ^  ^^^-  ^^ 
7-12  Level 


School  D  strici  Gadsden 


TEACHEI=^S 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-T  i.tie 

Agriculture 

I 

62 

$12,696 

$3,500 

S  9,196 

Distributive  bducatioii 

Health  Occupatit>ns 

Home  Economics 

3 

334 

30,421 

3,600 

26,82! 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  ..nd  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

3')6 

$43, 117 

$7,100 

$36,017 

Fiscal  Year     1^^70-71   School  Enroll  men  t_447 

7-12  Level 

County         Dona  Ana  

School  District  Hatch  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-  rime 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

65 

$12,382 

$3,500 

S  8,882 

Distributive  Education 

He;ilth  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

58 

7,792 

960 

6,832 

Oflice  Education 

Pre- 

Vo£:atioiial  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

123 

$20,174 

$4,460 

$15,714 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Dona  Ana 


School  Enrollment  7,089 
7  -12  Level 


School  District    Las  Cruces 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

2 

1  10 

S  31,980 

S  3,500 

S  1  0  008 

S  18.472 

Distributive  Education 

1 

1 

86 

18,690 

4.655 

14.035 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1  1 

1 

1,752 

143,530 

14,220 

129.310 

Office  Education 

3 

589 

16,592 

10,500 

6.092 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  a."  J  Industry 

4 

2 

254 

72,706 

15,750 

10,008 

46,948 

GRAND  TOTAL 

21 

4 

2,791 

$283,498 

$48,625 

$20,016 

$214,857 

.seal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Eddy 


School  District  Artesia 


School  Enrollment  K855 
7  -12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuM-Tnne 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

70 

$16,355 

S  3,500 

$12,855 

Distributive  Education 

43 

1 1 ,494 

3,500 

7.994 

Health  Occupations 

20 

5,908 

1,750 

4.158 

Home  Economics 

1  17 

10.605 

1.200 

9,405 

Office  Education 

228 

10.048 

3.500 

6.548 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

12,018 

$10,008 

2,010 

GRAND  TOTAL 

7 

5tl 

$66,428 

513,450 

$10,008 

$42,970 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


County  Eddy 


School  Enrollment  3,480 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Carlsbad 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Tfme 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

63 

$  14,838 

S  3,500 

$  1  1,338 

Distributive  Education 

] 

1 

122 

12,456 

4,575 

7,881 

Health  Occupations 

1 

28 

10,463 

S  10,008 

\  455 

Home  Economics 

2 

I 

327 

35,374 

3-,420 

31,954 

Onice  Hducation 

2 

354 

12,752 

7,000 

5,752 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

■4 

177 

60,852 

7,000 

10,008 

43.844 

GRAND  TOTAL 

11 

2 

1,071 

$146,735 

$25,495 

$20,016 

$101,224 

School  Enrollment  125 
7-12  Level 
7-8-9  Level  Only 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

.TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fun-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Ho\we  EcouonMcs 

Office  Ediicatiofi 

Pro- 

Vocationai  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Fiscal  Year     i '^70-71 

Cuiimy:  Eddy 

School  District  Loving 


Fiscal  Year  1^^70-71 
County  Grant 


School  Enrollment  1.316 
7  -12  Level 


School  DhiTkt  Cobre 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

ST.  TE 

LOCAL 

F  u  1  (-  T  i  m  e 

Pan  T i me 

Agriculture 

1 

1 

51 

S14,701 

,S  2.695 

SI  2.006 

Distributive  Education 

HcLiltli  Occupations 

1 

20 

21.825 

5,250 

16.575 

Honic  Hcoiiomics 

3 

347 

31.688 

3,600 

28.088 

OtTice  Education 

1 

219 

18.670 

3.500 

15,170 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industr)^ 

1 

10 

7.103 

1,168 

5,935 

GRAND  TOTAL 

6 

1 

647 

593,987 

S16,213 

S77.774 

School  Enrollment  K496 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

I 

50 

$14,737 

$  2,810 

SI  1.927 

Distributive  Education 

Healtli  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

54 

8,588 

900 

7.688 

Onice  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  I  industry 

1 

58 

20.247 

10.008 

10.239 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

162 

S43,572 

SI  3,7 18 

$29,854 

Fiscal  Year  1^^70-71 

Co  u  n  t  V  Grant  

School  District    Silver  City 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Guadalupe 


Sclux)!  Enrollment  575 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Santa  Rosa 


TeACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fud'Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

1 

15 

S  9,108 

S  2,905 

S  6,203 

licailii  Occupations 

1 

17 

5.159 

3,500 

1 .659 

Mome  Econotnics 

1 

45  . 

5,697 

780 

4.917 

Office  Education 

1 

96 

10,632 

3.500 

7.132 

Prc- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

93 

1 1.523 

3,500 

8.02.''. 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOrA[. 

2 

3 

266 

$42,1 19 

Si4,185 

S27.934 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


Co  unty_ 


Guadalupe 


School  District  Vaughn 


School  Enrollment  139 
7-12  Level 


1 

TEACHERS 

Fun-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculiute  ■ 

D  i  s  t  r  i  b  1 1 1  i  V  e  E  il  u  c  a  t  i  o  n 

Health  Occu  pa  lions 

Hontc  Ecunojuics 

Orficc  Educaiion 

I 

53 

$11,121 

$3,500 

S  7.621 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  industry 

1 

12 

9,155 

3.500 

5.655 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

65 

$20,276 

$7,000 

$13,276 

13  - 


71- ^7 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
C  ou  n  tv  Harding 


School  District  Mosquero 


School  EiiroHnieni_62 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

F  u  i  )*  T  j  m  s 

P  a  rt-  T  i  mG 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  EcoiK.mics 

Office  Education 

1 

32 

$  7.811 

SI. 750 

S  6.061 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

50 

9.262 

3.500 

5.762 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

82 

$17,073 

S5,250 

S II, 823 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Harding 


Scliool  Enrollment  122 
7-12  Level 


School  District  RQY 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Tfme 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

35 

$  8,757 

$3,150 

$5,607 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

25 

4,789 

550 

4.239 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

60 

513,546 

S3.700 

S9.846 

ERIC 


-  14 - 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Coun  ty  Hidalgo 


Schon  Enrollment  100 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Animas 


TEACHERS 
Full-Time  J  Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

S  6,857 

Distributive  Education 

Health  OccufAitions 

Home  Economics 

1 

48 

8,359 

K200 

7,159 

Office  Edur  lion 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

76 

$18,402 

S4,386 

S14,016 

Fiscal  Yciir     1970-71     ■   '  S^,j^^,^^,  Eiuollment  479 

7-12  Level 

Count>^  Hidalgo  

School  District  Lordsburg  


TEACHE-^S 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  (-UNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Pdrt-Time 

A[^ricuUurc 

DistribuUve  Educntion 

1 

18 

sn,i5o 

$  8,340 

2,810 

Henllh  0  ecu  pa  lions 

Ho:^>e  Economics 

1 

80 

14,070 

1,200 

12,870 

Office  Education 

1 

86 

10,326 

3,500 

5,826 

PrC' 

Vocational  Expioralory 

1 

80 

24,976 

3.500 

21,476 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

1 

264 

$60,522 

$16,540 

$43,982 

Fisca)  Year  1970-71 

County  Lea  

School  District  Eunice 


Sc})Ool  Enrollnioni  462 
7-12  Lc.:!    ^  • 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

ST^TE 

LOCAL 

F  ull-Time 

Par^-Time 

AgricLiltii  re 

Distributive  Education 

1 

35 

S13,l?0 

S13.000 

S    1 20 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

OlTlce  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

23 

:,337 

1.750 

3,58^ 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

58 

S18,457 

S14,750 

S3,707 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Lea 


School  District  Hobbs 


School  Enrollment  3,823 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuH-Tfme 

Part-Time 

Af  :  culture 

1 

55 

$  13,326 

S  2,940 

S  10,386 

Distributive  Education 

1 

48 

20,619 

4,375 

16,244 

Health  Occupations 

Honie  !:cononiics 

4 

144 

19,956 

2,000 

17,956 

0(Ticc  Education 

2 

331 

68,692 

7,000 

61.69: 

Pre- 

Vocutional  Exp.'oratory 

Trades  and  In  ('us  try 

2 

1 

99 

41,010 

5,427 

35,583 

GRAND  Tv>TAL 

9 

2 

677 

S16i,603 

S21,742 

$141,861 

ERIC 
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7gD 


Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Eiuollmeni_465 

7-12  Level 

County.  Lea  

School  District  Jal  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

rtDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

I 

92 

S  9,538 

S3,500 

$6,038 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

28 

5,309 

1,750 

3,559 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

120 

$14,847 

$5,250 

$9,597 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  li^Ol 

7-12  Level 

County  Lea  

School  District  LoWngton  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMliNT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

>i.<5riculture 

I 

53 

$10,118 

$3,500 

$  U,618 

Jistributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

2 

21  1 

29.639 

3,000 

26,639 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

2 

264 

$39,757 

$6,500 

$33,257 

ERIC 


Fiscal  Year     1970-71  School  Enrollment  210 

7-12  Level 

Courty  Lea   

School  District  Tatum  


TEAC 
'-ull-Ti  Tie 

HERS 
Part-T  im? 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

r 

Agriculture 

1 

45 

SI  1,408 

S2,800 

S  8,608 

Distributive  Education 

llealth  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

54 

iO/f)10 

1,020 

9,790 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

99 

S22,218 

S3,820 

1 

$18,398  ■  1 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  127 

7-12  Level 

Cou  n  t  V  Lincoln  

School  District  Capitan  


r 

TEAC 
Full-Time 

HERS 
Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

59 

$8,735 

$1,200 

$7,535 

OlTice  Education 

Pre- 

Vocnioaal  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

59 

$8,735 

$1,200 

$7,535 

Fiscal  Yeur  1970-71 
County,  Lincoln 


School  District  Carhzozo 


Scliool  Enrollment  1^^ 
7-12  L'jvel 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Tim? 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Educjtioii 

Health  Occupations 



Home  Economics 

1 

74 

$6,200 

$600 

$5,600 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploral;.iy 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

74 

$6,200 

$600 

$5,600 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  91 

7-12  Level 

County  Lincoln  

School  District  Corona  


TEACHERS 

1 

1 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Healtl^  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

50 

$  7,912 

$1,200 

S6,712 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

12. 

4,295 

1,750 

1 

2,545 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

62 

$12,207 

$2,950 

$9,257 

-  19  - 


Fiscal  Year     197C-71   School  EnrollnicMt    1  26 

■      ^  .  7-12  Level 

County  '-^incoln  

School  District    Honcjo  Valley  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

F  uH-Ti  me 

Part-T  ime 

Agriculture 

1 

19 

S8.925 

S2.975 

$  5.950 

Distributive  Hducatio,i 

j-lealth  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

OlUce  Education 

1 

39 

8.065 

3,500 

4.565 

Prc- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  an'u  industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

58 

$16,990 

S6,475 

SI  0,5  15 

School  Ei  rolhueni  392 
7-  12  Love. 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

F  ull-Ti  rne 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Edlication 

1 

31 

$1 1,000 

$  1 1 .000 

ilealth  Occupations 

Home  Ectmomics 

1 

84 

10.361 

1.200 

S9.161 

OlTice  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

115 

S2 1.361 

SI  2.200 

S9,161 

er|c  -m- 


Fiscal  Year  1^70-71 

County  Lincoln 

School  District  RuidosQ 


Fiscal  Ye.r  1970^71 
County  Los  Alamos 


School  District     Los  Alamos 


School  EnioHrneiu 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

- 

FuD-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agricullure 

Distributive  Education 

1 

5 

Sn,146 

$3,500 

S7,646 

Health  Occupaiions 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

2 

281 

11,146 

3,500 

7,616 

Pro- 
Vocational  Lxplo.^:ory 

Trades  ijnd  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

9 

1 

286 

$22,292 

S7,000 

$15,292 

Fiscal  Year      1970-71   Schm]  Enrollment  K667 

7-12  Level 

County  Luna  

:;ci  ool  District  Oeming  


1           -  f 

TEACHFRS 

El  T.OLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agricullure 

Distribu':ive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

146 

$1  1,041 

$1,200 

$9,841 

Office  Educ;iliou 

Pro- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

146 

$1  1,041 

$1,200 

$9,841 

O  -  21  - 

ERIC  ^.  , 


School  hnrollment  4,691 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part  Time 

Agriculture 

5 

354 

S  72,628 

$17,500 

S  55,128 

Distributive  Fducation 

2 

46 

28,688 

17,345 

1 1,343 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

8 

635 

101,073 

10,500 

$40,032 

50,541 

Pre 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

3 

1 

129 

48,901 

12.250 

36,651 

GRAND  TOTAL 

16 

3 

1,164 

$251,290 

$57,595 

$40,032 

$153,663 

Fiscal  Year  1^>70^71 

County  McKinlcy 

School  District  Gallup 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Mora 


School  Enrollment  553 
7-- 12  Level 


School  District    Mora . 


TEACHRRS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

75 

$1 1,944 

$3,500  . 

S  8,444 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

102 

10,100 

1,000 

9,100 

Office  Education 

Pre. 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

177 

$22,044 

$4,500 

$17,544 

ERIC 


22  - 

766 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Mora 


School  District    Wagon  Mound 


School  Enrollment. 
7-12  Level 


127 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full  Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

47 

$  7,685 

S  850 

$  6,835 

Office  Education 

1 

121 

20,689 

10,008 

10,681 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

50 

12,455 

3,900 

8,555 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

218 

$40,829 

$14,758 

$26,071 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Otero 


School  District  AlamoRordo 


School  Enrollment  4,189 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

e 

LOCAL 

Full-Tlme 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

4 

441 

$  49,711 

$  6,900 

$42,811 

Office  Education 

1 

188 

12,880 

3,500 

9,380 

Pre. 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

69 

2,202 

800 

1,402 

Trades  and  Industry 

5 

203 

59,033 

10,500 

$10,008 

38,525 

GRAND  TOTAL 

10 

1 

901 

$123,826 

521,700 

$10,008 

$92,1 18 

FRir 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Otero 


School  Enrollment  1^9 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Cloudcroft 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

P  1 J 1  U  T  1  mo 

1    U  1  V  1  III  isS 

Agriculture 

1 
1 

28 

$10,782 

$  3,165 

S  7,617 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

1 

53 

II, 186 

6,500 

4,686 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

27 

9,452 

1,300 

8,152 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1  > 

2 

108 

$3 1 ,420 

$10,965 

$20,455 

Fiscal  Year      1970-71   School  Enrollment  672 

7-12  Level 

County  Otero  

School  District  Tularosa  


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

52 

$  9,269 

$3,115 

$  6,154 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 15 

7,791 

1,200 

6,591 

Office  Education 

I 

96 

8,562 

3,500 

5.062 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

r 

263 

$25,622 

$7,815 

$17,807 

-  24  - 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


County  Quay 


School  Enrollment  5  1 
7-12  Level 


School  District  House 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Pflrt-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Quay 


School  District  Log^" 


School  Enrollment, 
7-12  Level 


107 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

39 

$  7,636 

$2,345 

$  5,291 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

49 

5,763 

840 

4,923 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

88 

$13,399 

$3,185 

$10,214 

ERIC 


-25 


769 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Quay 
School  District    San  Jon 


School  Enrollment  1  ^  3 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Part-T'me 

Agriculture 

1 

25 

$  9,950 

$2,227 

S  7,723 

Distributive  Education 

1 

10 

6.285 

1,800 

4,485 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

! 

20 

4,571 

660 

3,91  ! 

Office  Education 

1 

46 

13,193 

3,500 

9.693 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

3 

101 

$33,999 

$8,187 

$25,812 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Quay 


School  Enrollment, 
7-12  Level 


1,043 


School  District  Tucumcari 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part  Time 

Agriculture 

1 

46 

$1 1,022 

$  3,500 

$  7,522 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

2 

192 

24,556 

2,460 

22.096 

Office  Education 

1 

92 

11.415 

3,500 

7.915 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

30 

10,000 

3,500 

6.500 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

2 

360 

$56,993 

$12,960 

$4^.033 

ERIC 


26- 

770 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Rio  Arriba 


School  Enrollment  435 
7-^12  Level 


School  District    Chama  Valley 


TEACHERS 

r  Bi  I*  1  1  rn V 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 
1 

44 

$10,008 

$10,008 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

83 

10,648 

$1,000 

$  9,648 

Office  Education 

1 

103 

8,304 

3,500 

4,804 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

82 

10,896 

3,500 

7,396 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

312 

$39,856 

$8,000 

$10,008 

$21,848 

School  Enrollment  246 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Ttm© 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

48 

$11,093 

$3,150 

$  7,943 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

73 

8,450 

1,000 

7,450 

Office  Education 

1 

82 

8,446 

3,500 

4,946 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

203 

$27,989 

$7,650 

$20,339 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County         Rio  Arriba 
School  District  Dulce 
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Fi«^cal  Year  1970-71 
Coun  ty  Rio  Arriba 


School  Enrollmeni  2.850 
7  -12  Level 


School  District  Espanola 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuM  Time 

Part  Time 

Agriculture 

3 

St  7  nnn 

J>  I  U-V/Uo 

?>*iO,  1  0  < 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

106 

10,737 

1,200 

9,537 

Office  Education 

3 

384 

25,797 

7,000 

18,797 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

7 

783 

$81,729 

$15,200 

$10,008 

$56,521 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Cuui}iy_  


Rio  Arriba 


School  District     Jemez  Mountains 


School  EnroHment  265 
7-^12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

72 

$10,058 

$3,150  , 

$  6,908 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

61 

7,924 

1,000 

6,924 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

133 

$17,982 

$4,150 

$13,832 

ERIC 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Roosevelt 


School  Enrollment  SO 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Causey 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuM-Time 

Pait-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

20 

$12,292 

$3,185 

$9,107 

Distributive  EHucation 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

20 

$12,292 

$3,185 

$9,107 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  112 

7-12  Level 

County  Roosevelt  

School  District  Dora  


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

42 

$10,360 

$3,150 

$  7,210 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

63 

11,227 

1,200 

10,027 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

105 

$21,587 

$4,350 

$17.^37 

-  29  - 

ERIC 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 

County  Roosevelt 

School  District  Elida 


School  Enrollmeht  74 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

31 

S  9,251 

$3,500 

S  5,751 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

21 

7,217 

840 

6,377 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

52 

$16,468 

$4,340 

$12,128 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Roosevelt 


School  District 


Floyd 


School  Enrollment  107 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

35 

$  8,619 

$3,115 

$  5,504 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

26 

8,058 

1,020 

7,038 

Office  Education 

I 

57 

9,634 

3,500 

6,134 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

2 

118 

$26,311 

$7,635 

SI  8^676 

ERIC 
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F.scal  Year  1970-71 
County  Roosevelt 


School  Enrollment  1  f353 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Portales 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuH-Time 

Part- rime 

Agricul  lure 

67 

7  noo 

Distributive  Education 

69 

8,128 

3,500 

4,628 

Health  Occupations 

20 

10,394 

5,250 

5,144 

Home  Economics 

1 

160 

15.904 

1,980 

13,924' 

Office  Education 

226 

9,198 

3.500 

5,698 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

114 

10,615 

3.500 

7,115 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

35 

8,926 

3.500 

5,426 

GRAND  TOTAL 

8 

1 

691 

$73,665 

$24,730 

$48,935 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Sandoval 


School  District  Bernalillo 


School  Enrollment  1  »227 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part'Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

39 

$10,431 

$  3,500 

$  6.931 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

1 

1 

16 

9.503 

5,250 

4.253 

Home  Economics 

1 

47 

7,524 

600 

6,924 

Office  Education 

1 

188 

8.463 

3.500 

4,963 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

5 

240 

64.048 

16.500 

$10,008 

37,540 

GRAND  TOTAL 

9 

1 

530 

$99,969 

$29,350 

$10,008 

$60,611 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 

Co  u  n  t  y  Sandoval 

School  District  Cuba 


School  L:i]rolliiiC[U  450 
7  -12  Lovci 


TEAC 
F  uMTime 

HERS 
PartT  imo 

EfNjROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

AgricLillurc 

Disiribulivc  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

99 

$16,624 

$1,000 

$15,624 

Office  Education 

1 

136 

17,340 

3,500 

13.840 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

235 

$33,964 

$4,500 

j.29,464 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


County  Sandoval 


School  District      Jemez  Springs 


School  Enrollment  320 
7-- 12  Level 


TEAC 
Fuil-Time 

HERS 
Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

87 

$10,965 

$1,000 

$  9,965 

Orrice  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

107 

11,066 

3,500 

7,566 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

194 

$22,031 

$4,500 

$17,531 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year,  1970-71 
County  San  Juan 


School  Enrollment  983 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Aztec 


TEAr:i  ERS 

ENBOLL.vlEtJ^ 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuH-Ti.ne 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

83 

$15,870 

S  3,500 

$12,370 

Distributive  H^lucation 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Econoin.cs 

1 

137 

 !■    

16,391 

10,600 

5,791 

Office  Education 

1 

97 

19,431 

3,500 

15,931 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

317 

$51,692 

$17,600 

$34,092 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  795 

^  7-12  Level 

County  San  Juan  

School  District     Bloomfield   .  . 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

34 

$25,351 

S3, 185 

$22,166 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

2 

1 

179 

21,064 

2,000 

19,064 

Office  Education 

1 

62 

21,612 

3,500 

18, 112 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

2 

275 

$68,027 

$8,685 

$59,342 

ERIC 
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1 


Fiscal  Year  1^^70-71 
County  


School  Knrollinent^Li^JJ. 
7   !2  Level 


San  Juan 


Schuol  District  Central 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  rUNUb 

p  c  n  c  n  A 1 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Apricullure 

2 

174 

534,354 

S7 ,000 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

174 

$34,354 

S7,000 

1 

$27,354 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  San  Juan 


School  District  Farmington 


School  Enrollment  »:s323 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLI1ENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

53 

$  11,094 

S  2,625 

$  8,469 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

I 

11 

1,894 

1,750 

144 

Home  Economics 

4 

1 

516 

53,561 

5,580 

47,981 

Office  Education 

1 

338 

12,882 

3,500 

9,382 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

94 

26,172 

6,560 

19,612 

GRAND  TOTAL 

8 

2 

1,012 

S105,603 

520,015 

585.588 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Sail  Miguel 


School  Enroilment  U251 
7-12  Level 


School  District    Las  Vegas  -  Robertson 


TEAC 
Full-Time 

HERS 

Part  ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

49 

$10,316 

$  2,625 

$  7,691 

Distributive  Education 

1 

7 

4,626 

1,155 

3,471 

Health  Occupations 

1 

17 

4,701 

3,500 

1,201 

Home  Economics 

2 

163 

19,540 

2,400 

17,140 

Office  Education 

1 

136 

10,828 

3,500 

7,328 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

41 

8,507 

3,500 

5,007 

GRAND  TOTAL 

5 

2 

413 

$58,518 

$16,680 

$41,838 

Fiscal  Year     1970-71   Schooi  Enrollment  1.234 

7-12  Level 

County        San  Miguel   ^ 

School  District    Las  Vegas  West  


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

.      LOCAL  ' 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

2 

1 

194 

$27,506 

$  3,000 

$24,506 

Office  Education 

2 

252 

16,973 

8^500 

8,473 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

1 

80 

19,997 

5,250 

14,747 

GRAND  TOTAL 

5 

2 

526 

$64,476 

$16,750 

$47,726 

O  -35  - 

...  779 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County         San  Miguel 
School  District  Pecos 


School  Enrollment  401 
7-- 1 2  Level 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

42 

$10,848 

S  3,185 

S  7,663 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

67 

8,413 

1,000 

7,413 

Office  Education 

1 

73 

21,107 

12,000 

9,107 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

90 

9,539 

3,500 

6,039 

Trades  and  industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

1 

272 

$49,907 

$19,685 

$30,222 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71. 
County 


Santa  Fe 


School  Enrollment  553 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Pojoaque 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FLtll-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

59 

$31,366 

$3,500 

$27,866 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

s 

Home  Economics 

1 

76 

11,438 

1,020 

10,418 

Office  Education 

1 

94 

18,116 

3,500 

14,616 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

229 

$60,920 

$8,020 

$52,900 

ERIC 


36  - 

780 


School  Enrollment  4,961 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

2 

125 

$  29,703 

$23,500 

$  6,203 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

5 

403 

39,581 

10,500 

29,081 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

8 

207 

53,498 

10,373 

$10,008 

33,1 17 

GRAND  TOTAL 

15 

735 

$122,782 

$44,373 

$10,008 

$68,401 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County         Santa  Fe 
School  District      Santa  Fe 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Cou  ntv  Sierra 


School  District  Truth  or  Consequences 


School  Enrollment  575 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

L  Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

68 

$10,102 

$10,008 

$  94 

Distributive  Education 

1 

20 

4,237 

$1,750 

2,487 

Health  Occupations 

1 

Home  Economics 

1 

96 

10,422 

1.000 

9  422 

Office  Education 

1 

98 

7,730 

3.500 

,.  4,230 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

102 

13,665 

3.500 

10,165 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

I 

384 

$46,156 

$9,750 

$10,008 

$26,398 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Socorro 


School  Enrollment  ^32 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Ma^dalena 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

67 

$  8,400 

$1,200 

$7,200 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

19 

1,750 

1,750 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

86 

$10,150 

$2,950 

$7,200 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Socorro 


School  District  Socorro 


School  Enrollment  999 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

94 

$  9,424 

$3,500 

$  5,924 

Distributive  Education 

1 

25 

13,352 

$10,008 

3,344 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

113 

11,389 

1,200 

10,189 

Office  Education 

1 

126 

11,394 

3,500 

7,894 

Pre-  

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

19 

12.087 

1.750 

10,337 

GRAND  TOTAL 

5 

377 

$57,646 

$9,950 

$10,008 

$37,688 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Taos 


School  Enrollment  291 
7-12  Level 


School  District    Ojo  Caliente 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FfDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occ-upations 

Home  Economics 

1 

43 

$  800 

$9,144 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2,502* 

2,502* 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

43 

$12,446 

$3,302 

$9,144 

*  Transportation  to  El  Rito  for  secoiidary  students. 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 


County  Taos 


School  District  Penasco 


School  Enrollment  431 
7-12  Leve» 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

1 

74 

$15,167 

$3,500 

$11,667 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

74 

14,853 

6,160 

$7,3^8 

1,345 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

148 

$30,020 

$9,660 

$7,348 

$13,012 

ERIC 
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Fiscal  Ycar_  1970-71 

County  Taos 

School  District  Q^'esta 


School  Eiuollniciu  496 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

AgricultLire 

1 

44 

S  8,032 

S2,660 

S  5.372 

Distributive  Hdiication 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

108 

7,100 

1,000 

6,100 

Office  Education 

1 

72 

!  1.381 

3.500 

7,881 

Pre 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

50 

1 1.827 

$10,008 

1.819 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

1 

274 

S38,340 

S7.160 

$10,008 

$21,172 

School  Enrollmeni  1 ,436 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Taos 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Fu  ll-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Educatioii 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

3 

298 

S30,509 

$  3,600 

$26,909 

Office  Education 

3 

348 

22,050 

12,000 

10.050 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  industry 

65 

15,810 

1  1,653 

4.157 

GRAND  TOTAL 

8 

711 

S68.369 

$27,253 

$41.1  16 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Count  V  Taos 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 

Coiinty  Torrance 

School  District  Encino 


School  Enrollment  91 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Timn 

Part'Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

School  Enrollment  262 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

42 

$13,019 

$  3,500 

$  9,519 

Distributive  Education 

a 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

76 

24,566 

16,200 

8,366 

Office  Education 

1 

76 

13,380 

3,500 

9,880 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

60 

10,411 

3,500 

6,91 1 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

18 

5,409 

1,750 

3,659 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

1 

272 

$66,785 

$28,450 

$38,335 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Torrance' 
School  District  Estancia 


Er|c 


Fiscal  Year     1970-71   School  Enrollment  315 

7-12  Level 

County  Torrance  

School  District  Moriarty  


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

1 

65 

$11,047 

$  3,500 

S  7,547 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

75 

9,458 

1,200 

8,258 

Office  Education 

1 

79 

9,190 

3,500 

5,690 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

84 

10,835 

3,500 

7,335 

Trades  and  Industry 

] 

17 

4,889 

1,750 

3,139 

GRAND  TOTAL 

4 

1 

320 

$45,419 

513,450 

$31,969 

School  Enrollment  226 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

73 

S  7,148 

$1,020 

$  6,128 

Office  Education 

1 

68 

9,024 

3.500 

5,524 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

1 

67 

7,449 

3.500 

3,949 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2 

1 

208 

823,621 

$8,020 

$15,601 

-42- 


Fiscal  Year     >  970-7 1 
County  Torrance 
School  District  Mountainatr 


school  Enrollment  ^26 
7-12  Level 


School  District  Clayton 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Tima 

Agriculture 

1 

71 

$11,362 

$3,500 

$  7,862 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 15 

10,833 

1,200 

9,633 

Office  Education 

1 

67 

10,845 

3,500 

7,345 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

1 

28 

5,878 

1.750 

4,128 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

1 

281 

$38,918 

S9,950 

$28,968 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Cou  titv  Union 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  


Union 


School  District    Pes  M^^ines 


School  Enrollment  124 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

1 

29 

$  9,777 

$3,185 

$  6,592 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

1 

48 

9,176 

3,500 

5,676 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 

1 

77 

$18,953 

$6,685 

■1 

$12,268 
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Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Valencia 


School  Enrollment  K590 
7-12  Level 


School  District  ^£l£n 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

3 

157 

S  44,960 

S  8,590 

$10,008 

$26,362 

Distributive  Education 

1 

26 

12,970 

1 2,970 

Health  Occupaiions 

1 

12 

12,508 

2,500 

10,008 

Home  Economics 

3 

305 

34,054 

3,600 

30,454 

Office  Education 

1 

282 

8,757 

6,000 

2,757 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

3 

131- 

34,462 

8,012 

26,450 

GRAND  TOTAL 

11 

1 

913 

$147,711 

$41,672 

$20,016 

$86,023 

School  Enrollment  2,455 
7-12  Level 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Tlme 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education  . 

1 

20 

$  9,446 

$1,157 

$  8,289 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

I 

286 

7,584 

3,500 

4,084 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

95 

25,153 

3,500 

$10,008 

11,645 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3 

1 

401 

$42,183 

$8,157 

$10,008 

$24,018 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  Valencia 
Scliool  District  Grants 


Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
Cou  n  ty  Valencia 


School  Enrollment  1  ^533 
7-12  Level 


School  District       Los  Lunas 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

FuH-T»me 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

2 

173 

$  38,792 

53,500 

$10,008 

525,284 

Distributive  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

1 

209 

8,921 

1,200 

7,72! 

Office  Education 

1 

278 

23,357 

3,500. 

19,857 

Pre- 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

2 

no 

42,245 

20,016 

22,229 

GRAND  TOTAL 

6 

770 

$113,315 

$8,200 

$30,024 

$75,091 

Fiscal  Year  1970-71 
County  • 


School  Enrollment^ 
7-12  Level 


School  District 


TEACHERS 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

FEOERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education  . 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 

Office  Education 

Pre-  . 

Vocational  Exploratory 

Trades  and  Industry 

GRAND  TOTAL 
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ABSTRACT  -  THIS   PILOT   STUDY  WAS  CONDUCTED  TO 
TEST  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF   PLANNED  COORDINATED 
PARENTAL  ASSISTANCE   IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRIVER 
tiOGCAT  ION   PROGRAyiS. STUDENTS  -WHO  HAD' 
SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETED  THE  DRIVER  EDUCATION 
COURSES'  AND  THEIR   PARENTS   WERE  USED  AS 
EXPERIMENTAL'  AND  CONTROL   GROUPS,   WITH  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP   PARENTS  MEETTNGrWITH 
TEACHERS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  AND 
IN  FORNVaT  I  ON  TO'  ASS  I  ST  .  I  N   COORD  INA  T  I  ON  "OF  , 
HOiVE-SCHDCL   EFFORTS.    THE   PROJECT  WAS 
EVALUATED  THROUGH   TESTING   THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
BETWEEN  APPROACHES   WITH  STUDENTS  AS   TO  • 
KNCmLEUGE,    PERSONAL   FEELINGS,    AND  DRIVING 
SKILLS.   AN   UNEXPECTED   FINDING  WAS  THAT 

:  KNGWLEDGE  TEST  SKILL  S   WER  E   LOW  ER    IN 'BOTH" 
GROUPS   FOLLOWING   THE  PROJECT.^  PARENT  S  "G  I V  EN 
SCHOOL   DIRECTION   SHOWED  A  SIGNIFICANT 
DECREASE   IN  OR  I  V  I NG  KNOWL ED GE ,   AND  SCHOOL 
HELP   HAD  LITTLE   EFFECT  ON  PERSONAL  FEELINGS. 
WHILE  OPINIONS  OF   STUDENTS,   PARENTS,  SCHOOL, 

"AN'^D  "  "D'R  I  V  E  F"  ■  L I  C  E"N'S'E "  EX  A  MI  NE  RS^  "WE  RE"'  "GE  N  E  R"A  L"L  Y 
FAVORABLE,    THE   EXAMINERS   FOUND- THAT  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND'  CONTROL   GROUP   STUDENTS  . 

•SHOWED  NO  DIFFERENCE  IN  DRIVING  SKILLS  IN  THE 
ROAD  TEST.    A  HIGHER   THAN   NORMAL  FAI LURE  RATE 

:IN  THE  ,RO<AD  TEST    FOR  THE   PROJECT   STUDENTS  WAS 

:  A  TTPri'B  OT  E  D "  JO L  A  C  K  "OF P  R'A  C  T I C  E '  A  T  HOME  . "  MA  NY' 
VARIABLES  NEED  TO  Lit    TE  S  T  ED  IN   REPEAT  ED 

_  STUDIES  BEFOREDcFiNITE   R  EC0^1^^lENDAT  I ONS  FOR 
D R  i  V E R   E"DUC A'f  Ton ■  CAN " BE  ■"M A  DE ,  "  BUT^S  " 
CCNMcNTS  FROM  THE  FINDINGS   ARE   DETAILED  IN 

•  THE   REPORT  .    (MF")  '  • ' 
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Driver  education  courses  in  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  have  the  potential  to  provide  the  nation's 
youth  with  an  excellent  foundation  for  safe  driving. 
However,  because  of  the  limited  time  allowed  to  conduct 
these  programs,  the  schools  can,  at  best,  only  begin  to 
prepare  their  students  for  meeting  the  increasingly  complex 
driving  task. 

It  remains  for  parents  to  provide  their  youngsters  the 
necessary  time  and  miles  of  supervised  behind-the-wheel 
driving  experience  needed.  Tl\is  driving  at  home  should  be 
done  simultaneously  with  the  school  course  as  well  as  after 
completion  of  the  school  .program.  Upon  receiving  their 
initial  state  driver's  license,  the  youthful  beginning  driver 
shoulfl  have  the  benefit  of  parental  supervision j  so  as  to 
gain  the  needed  exposure  and  varied  experiences  while 
driving. 

This  is  a  gigantic  parental  responsibility  that  has  become 
increasingly  more  difficult  in  many  homes.  It  is  too 
important  an  activity  for  parents  and  youth  to  discharge 
lightly  or  avoid.  Time  must  be  granted  in  the  home  setting 
to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the  formal 
school  program  and  immediately  thereafter.  When  parents 
and  youth  both  agree  that  a  minimal  level  of  ability  has 
been  reached  (varying  environmental  and  emergency 
situations),  this  responsibility  will  have  been  met. 

There  are  some  psychologists  who  have  studied  the  process 
of'j  learning  the  complex  task  of  driving  and  they  have 
recognized  that  accidents  most  frequently  occur  in  the 
early  stages  of  learning  or  exposure.  They  further  define 
that  successful  learning  is  the  gradual  elimination  of 
mistakes.  This  writer  accepts  this  learning  theory  as  being  a 
truism  and,  if  this  is  true,  the  accident  frequency  is  a 
learning  problem  as  well  as  a  youthful  problem*  This 
learning  theory  appears  to  support  the  need  for  appropriate 
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supervision  in  ■  the  learning  process  of  behind-the-wheel 
driving  especially  in  the  early  exposure. 

The  responsibility  of  the  parent  is  fulfilled  by  giving  proper 
guidance,  setting  good  examples  and  with  appropriate 
discipline.  This  should  include  actively  involving  the  young 
driver  of  the  family  in  many  of  the  responsibilities. 
Contributing  a  share  toward  maintenance  of  the  family  car 
is  one  example. 

Helping  a  young  driver  become  an  accident-free  driver 
requires  cooperation  of  the  home  and  school  in  a 
coordinated  program  of  driver  education. 

It  has  becpm.e  necessary  to  develop  and  test  the 
effectiveness  of  home  instruction  ■  in  high  school  driver 
education  programs. 

This  applied  research  study  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  first 
known  experiment  to  extend  the  laboratory  driving  phase 
of  driver  education  in  a  formal,  systematic  way  through 
parental  assistance. 

The  "Extended  Driver  Education  Laboratory  Enrichment 
Project"  was  conducted  by  the  Craig  and  Parker  Senior 
High  Schools  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  1967-68  school  year.  This  pilot  study  may 
have  national  significance.  This  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
planned  coordinated  parental  assistance  in  high  school 
driver  education  programs  may  be  helpful  to  schools 
wishing  to  inaugurate  a  similar  program. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  parental  assistance  is  not 
intended  to  replace  the  high  school  course.  Rather,  it  is 
meant  to  supplement  the  formal  laboratory  .instruction 
portion  of  the  high  school  course. 
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Approach_____ 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  help  determine  both  the 
effectiveness  and  acceptability  of  the  parent-assisted 
approach  in  behind-the-wheel  liigh  school  driver  education. 

The.  "Extended  Driver  Education  Laboratory  Enrichment 
Project'*  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Norman  Gesteland  and  Mr. 
Donald  Swanson,  driver  education  teachers  in  the  Janesville 
Public  Schools,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  The  experiment, 
conducted  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1967-68 
school  year,  was  coordinated  by  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  under  a  grant  awarded  by  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

Time  is  of  essence  to  the  driver  education  teacher, 
especially  during  the  laboratory  phase  of  instruction.  Many 
teachers  have  attempted  various  ways  to  give  the  beginning 
drivers  more  experience  than  normally  possible  during 
currently  allotted  and  required  practice  time. 

This  project  applied  a  systematic-coordinated  approach  to 
improving  the  laboratory  phase  of  driver  education  through 
parental  assistance. 

It  was  believed  that  a  coordinated  effort  between  school 
and  home  could  relieve  the  high  school  teacher  -of 
supervising  many  hours  of  practicing  basic  driving  skills 
with  the  student  and  permit  him  to  devote  more  time  to 
teaching  advanced  driving  skills,  night  driving,  and  meeting 


emergency  conditions.  For  many  students,  the  allotted  time 
in  the  formal  school  program  (generally  6  hours)  for 
practical  experience  is  insufficient.  Such  students  have  httle 
opportunity  to  learn  the  more  advanced  driving  techniques 
under  competent  supervision. 

A  secondary  interest  of  the  study  was  to  determine  if 
parental  involvement  would  also  create  a  voluntary  parental 
driver  mprovenient  program.  In  addition,  the  hope  was  to 
provide  a  framework  for  closer  parent-child  relationships, 
confidence,  and  mutual  trust  regarding  the  safe  and 
responsible  use  of  the  automobile. 

The  project  involved  104  students  from  the  two  Janesville 
high  schools,  with  5Z  students  chosen  from,  each  high 
school.  Ail  students  pailicipating  had  successfully 
completed  the  driver  education  classroom  instructional 
course  during  the  preceding  18  week  semester  (first 
semester  of  the  1967-68  school  year).  The  school  letter 
which  announced  the  project  to  parents  appears  as 
Appendix  A.  -  " 

After  participants  were  selected,  student  experimental  and 
control  groups  were  matched  by  guidance  counselors  from 
the  two  schools  using  age,  sex,  I.Q.,  grade  point  average, 
and  parent  occupation  and  background  as  criteria.  One-half 
(26)  of  the  participants. at  each  school  served  as  a  control 
group,  til e  other  half  (26)  as  an  experimental  group.  Each 


student  group  received  the  same  driver  education 
instructional  program  from  the  sc1k)o1.  Both  groups  would 
receive  parental  assistance  at  home. 


A  part  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in  pretesting  the  parents  on 
the  Golumbia  Driver  Judgement  Test  (driving  knowledge) 
and  the  Mann  Inventory  Test  (personal  feelings). 


The  52  parents  in  the  con  rol  group  continued  to  be 
''normal  parents/'  representing  the  national  posture  oi  little 
or  no  systematic  practice  at  home,  during  the  formal  school 
program.  Many  of  these  parents  did  indicate  a  desire  to 
participate  in  the  cKperiniental  group. 

Parents  in  the  experimental  group  attended  four 
parent-teacher  meetings  and  received  supplementary 
materials.  Control  group  parents  did  not  receive  the 
beneHts  of  the  meetings  and  materials.  However,  the 
stP'jent  progress  sheet  and  practice  driving  guides  were 
made  available  to  the  control  group  parents  through  their 
children. 

The  experimental  group  parents  met  with  the  driver 
education  faculty  from  the  two  Janesville  high  schools  in  a 
joint  meeting  at  specified  intervals  during  the  semester  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  program  and  to  prepare  for 
the  home  instruction.  The  parents  were  asked  to  contribute 
two  hours  of  their  time  for  each  hour  which  students  spent 
behind-tlie-wheel  in  formal  classes,'     or  1  2  hours. 

The  approach  involved  two  media.  Four  two-hour  parental 
meetings  were  conducted  during  the  project  period.  Four 
primary  materials  were  developed  or  purchased  for  parental 
and  student  use  as  another  method  to  coordinate  etTorts. 
The  meetings  and  materials  were  essentially  the  basis  for 
the  program. 

The  first  of  the  parent-teacher  meetings  was  held  during  the 
week  prior  to  the  students'  starting  the  laboratory  driving 
phase.  The  purposes  of  the  first  meeting  were:  to  inform 
the  parents  of  the  purpose,  background  and  development  of 
the  project:  to  present  the  goals  and  the  objectives  of  driver 
education:  and  to  emphasize  the  parents  role  in  the  driver 
education  program.  It  was  pointed  out  that  driver 
education  was  moTc  than  just  learning  basic  skills  which 
permit  the  student  to  pass  the  driver  license  test.  The 
parental  role  was  defined  as  reinforcing  skills  introduced  by 
tiie  driver  education  teacher.  Parents  were  not  to  introduce 
new  skills.  A  second  meeting  would  be  held  before  the 
parents  would  be  asked  to  start  home  practice.  It  was 
stressed  that  the  school  could  not  be  liable  when  the 
student  was  driving  the  family  car  and  the  matter  of 
insurance  was  discussed,  instruction  permit  limitations  and 
parental  responsibilities  were  subjects  of  concern. 
Discussion  of  thc^  importance  of  paients  setting  good 
driving  examples  wa.s  followed  by  a  film  regarding  use  of 
restraining  device's. 


Parents  were  given  How  to  Drive  from  the  American 
Automobile  Association    'as  a  classroom  reference  source. 
A   parental    guide    tor    teaching    practice   driving  was 
developed  for  this  project  by  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation.  ^   To  encourage  common  means  of  performing 
basic  skills,  the  Janesville  staff  had  developed  a  series  of 
localized  student  driving  guides.  All  students,  in  both 
groups,  were  given  the  same  basic  course  of  study. ^  A 
student  progress  sheet  was  to  be  updated  with  each  practice 
driving  session  received  either  at  home  or  at  school  so  both 
would  be  aware  of  progress  and  needs.  Duplicate  copies 
kept  with  the  parents  were  compared  with  the  school 
copies  at  each  joint  parent  meeting.  Time  was  allotted  for 
individual  questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions. 

To  assist  in  coordi'*ation  of  home-school  efforts,  common 
basic  driving  skill-s  had  been  grouped  into  six  categories  or 
stages,  (Helping  Your  Teenager  Learn  to  Drive): 

STAGES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Driver  education  programs  are  generally  divided  into  six 
stages  for  development  of  skills.  Approximately  one  hour 
of  school  instruction  is  devoted  to  the  skills  included  in 
^ach  of  these  stages: 


First  Stage 
Starting 
Stopping 
Backing 
Curb  Parking 
Turning 

Third  Stage 
Hill  Parking 

Driving  in  Moderate  Traffic 
Diagonal  Parking 

Fifth  Stage 

Driving  on  Limited  Access 

Highways 
Handling  Emergency 

Conditions 


Second  Stage 

Driving  in  Light  Tnffic 
Negotiating  Intersections 
Lane  Changing 
Turnabout 


Fourth  Stage 
Parallel  Parking 
Driving  in  Heavy  TratTic 
Passing 

Sixth  Stage 
Night  Driving 
Following  Prescribed 
Routes 
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'  The  Wkcomin  AdminhtraiivL'  Code  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Public  histniction  to  npprove  only  driver  education  programs 
meeting  the  minimum  time  requirements  -  30  clock  hours  of 
classroom  in.slmction  and  6  clock  hours  of  bchind-the- wheel  driving 
with  6  clock  hours  of  observation  time. 


^  Anierican  Automoliilo  Association,  How  to  Drive.  Washington, 
D.  C,  1962. 

^  Automotive  Safety  1-oundation,  lielpin^i  Your  Teen-Ai;cr  Learn  lo 
Drive.  200  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.  C:..  1968. 

^  Jane^Tvilic  Public  Schools.  Driver  Edu  canon  La  bora  lory  Phase 
Student  Guide:  1968.  Available  from  the  l^rivcr  Lducation  Section, 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  126  Langdon  Street. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702. 
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Summary  of  Parent  Meeting  -  No.  1 

The  first  meeting  of  the  combined  parents  of  Craig  and 
Parker  High  Schools  rcsuited  in  a  representation  of  both 
experimental  groups  of  88  per  cent  present.  Twenty-four  of 
the  students  were  represented  by  the  attendance  of  both 
parents.  The  topics  presented  and  discussed  included  the 
following: 

1 .  Project  purpose,  background  and  development. 

2.  Purpose  of  driver  education  -  explanation  of  school 
program. 

3.  Role  of  school  and  home  —  parental  role. 

4.  Insurance  (liability)  information  -  responsibility  of 
school  and  home. 

5.  Automobile  loan  -  duel  control  cars. 

6.  Licensing  -  temporary  scliool  permits, 

7.  Record  keeping  -  distributed  and  discussed. 

8.  Discussion  and  distribution  of  materials  -  guides. 

9.  Pre- testing  —Mann   Personal   inventory  and 
Columbia  Driver  Judgement  Test. 

10.  Film  and  discussion  —  ''Broken  Glass.  I 

After  the  majority  of  students  were  able  to  perform  the 
basic  skills  in  Stage  I  (start,  stop,  back,  turn,  and  curb  park 
the  driver  education  dual-control  car)  a  second  parental 
meeting  was  held.  Insurance  and  learning  permit  usage  were 
reviewed.  Parents  were  informed  of  when,  where  and  how 
safe  practice  driving  should  be  given  in  the  family  car. 
Transparencies  were  used  to  demonstrate  correct  steps  for 
perforniing  basic  skills  in  the  first  stage.  The  skills  in  Stage 
II,  which  would  be  introduced  before  the  next 
parent-school  meeting  were  also  demonstrated.  A 
record-films  trip  presentation  emphasizing  proper  seeing 
habits  was  used.  The  meeting  ended  with  individual 
teacher-parent  conferences. 

Summary  of  Parent  Meeting  —  No.  2 

\.  Review  and  discussion  of  driving  permits,  insurance, 
and  use  of  the  family  car, 

2.  The  "how,  when  and  where  to  practice." 

3.  Basic    skills  —  transparencies,    handouts,  and 
discussion  (Stage  I  —  Parent  Guide). 

4.  Record-filmstrip  presentation  —  "Seeing  Habits  for 
Expert  Driving."  2 

5.  More  advanced  skills  (Stage  II  —  Parent  Guide) 
demonstrated  and  discussed.  A-V  aids  were  utilized. 

6.  Parent-teacher  conferences. 


^"Broken  Glass,"  Charles  CahiU  &  Associates  film  •-  HoUywood, 
Calif.  Color,  17  minutes, 

'^Seeing  Habits  for  Expert  Driving;  Traffic  Safety  and  Highway 
Improvement   Department,  Ford  Motor  Company,   Dearborn,  . 
^  Michigan. 
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The  third  meeting  was  conducted  as  parallel  parking  was 
being  introduced  at  school,  but  before  it  was  reinforced  at 
home.  Parking  methods  were  discussed  and  demonstrated 
and  problems  encountered  in  moderate  to  heaxy  traffic 
were  of  common  interest.  Parents  appreciated  the  fact  that 
mutual  problems  were  encountered  by  teachers  and 
parents. 

Since  the  last  meeting  would  be  held  after  the  laboratory 
phase  was  completed,  night  driving,  passing,  and  other 
remaining  skills  were  demonstrated  and  discussed.  Parents 
were  also  given  hints  on  helping  their  children  spot  hazards 
and  develop  selective  visual  perception.  A  highlight  of  eveiy 
meeting  was  the  conferences  held  at  the  end  in  which 
parents  could  discuss  individual  problems. 

Summary  of  Parent  Meeting  —  No.  3 

1.  Parking  skills  (advanced)  —  angle,  parallel,  and  hill, 
position  (Stages  3  and  4  —  Parent  Guide). 

2.  Highway  and  freeway  driving  —  heavy  traffic  (passing 
procedures)  (Stage  5  —  Parent  Guide). 

3.  Hazard  presentation  (perception)  —  spotting, 
reacting,  and  driving  performance. 

4.  Increase  individual  ability  and  confidence. 

.  5.  Night  driving  techniques  and  skills.  Begin  in  lighted 
residential  areas  before  country  and  business  district 
(distractions)  driving  (Stage  6  —  Parent  Guide). 

The  fourth  and  final  meeting  was  utilized  to  help  prepare 
parents  for  the  post-driver  education  period.  The  question 
of  what  to  do  after,  formal  driver  education  classes  ended 
was  presented  as  a  challenge  to  the  parents  and  the 
*  importance  of  parental  control  was  emphasized.  A  major 
part  of  the  evening  was  set  aside  for  individual  conferences 
for  each  family.  The  student  progress  sheet  and  the  state 
driver's  license  tests  were  the  basis  for  each  conference. 
Each  parent  was  informed  of  their  child's  progress  and 
needs.  Parents  were  again  tested  for  their  driving  knowledge 
and  personal  feelings. 

Summary  of  Parent  Meeting  -  No.  4 

! .  Results  of  student  participation  and  testing  with  the 
driver  license  examiner  discussed. 

2.  Parental  post-testing  was  conducted  —  to  help 
determine  secondary  project  purposes  of  a  voluntary 
self-improvement  program. 

3.  The  role  of  the  home  after  the  project  program  is 
completed.  What  should  the  parent  do  in  this  post 
project  period. 

4.  Final  evaluation  and  individual  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

5.  Project  program  review -101  of  the  104  students 
selected  actually  began  the  program,  96  completed 
the  program. 


Project  Evaluation  

Testing  Methods 

To  investigate  the  differences  between  the  two  parental 
assistance  approaches  to  enhance  tlie  laboratory  phase  of 
driver  education,  participants  were  tested  on  driving 
knowledge,  personal  feehngs,  and  driving  skills. 

Driving  knowledge  was  tested  through  the  administering  of 
the  "Columbia  Driver  Judgment  Test."  The  test  was  given 
before  and  after  the  experiment  to  students  in  both  groups. 
The  parents  in  the  experimental  group  were  also 
administered  this  as  a  pre-test  and  post-test. 

The  "Mann  Inventory"  was  given  to  measure  the  personal 
feelings  of  both  groups  of  students  and  the  parents  in  the 
experimental  group  before  and  after  the  project. 

The  "Wisconsin  Driving  Test,'*  which  is  the  road  skill  test 
conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Driver  License  Examiners  to 
test  driver  license  applicants,  was  given  to  each  student 
group  near  the  completion  of  the  project.  The  examiners 
were  hot  told  which  group  a  student  participated  in. 

The  analysis  of  variance  was  used  as  the  statistical 
technique  on  the  final  scores  of  all  testing  instruments  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  approaches.  The  "t" 
test  of  significance  was  used  to  compare  mean  differences 
between  the  driving  knowledge  scores  of  the  control 
students  and  the  scores  of  the  experimental  students.  The 
"t"  test  was  also  used  to  test  the  differences  of  means 
between  the  initial  and  final  driving  knowledge  scores  of 
both  groups  of  students  and  of  parents  in  the  experimental 
group. 

The  chi  square  statistical  technique  was  used  to  test 
significant  difference  between  control  students  and 
experimental  student  personal  feeling  score  between  pre 
and  post-testings.  Four  aspects  of  personal  feelings 
measured  by  the  "Mann  Inventory"  were  analyzed  for 
significance. 

The  McNemar  Test  was  used  to  determine  the  level  of 
significance  between  initial  and  final  "Mann  Inventory" 
scores  of  control  students,  experimental  students,  and 
experimental  parents.  All  four  scores  on  the  "Mann 
Inventory"  were  analyzed. 


The  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence  was  held  constant 
throughout  all  the  statistical  procedures  and 
interpretations.  The  statistical  data  is  available  upon  request 
from  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 


Student 

The  results  obtained  from  testing  the  effectiveness  between 
approaches  used  with  the  students  produced  the  following 
findings: 

A.  Knowledge 

1.  A  non-significant  "t"  value  of  2.07  was  obtained 
from  analysis  of  the  mean  differences  between  driving 
knowledge  scores  of  control  and  experimental  students 
with  unequal  variance.  Driving  knowledge  scores  di"d  not 
vary  significantly  between  the  two  groups. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  difference  between  control  group 
students'  pre  and  post-test  scores  of  driving  knowledge 
resulted  in  a  significant  "t"  value  of  7.51.  Driving 
knowledge  decreased. 

3.  A  significant  "t"  value  of  11.66  was  determined  by 
analysis  of  experimental  group  students'  initial  and  final 
driving  knowledge  scores.  Scores  decreased  during  the 
experiment. 

B.  Personal  Feelings 

-  1 .  The  clii  square  analysis  of  differences  between 
control  and  experimental  student  scores  revealed 
non-significant  findings  in  the  following  aspects  of 
personal  feelings:  adjustment  -  .481;  aggressive  -  .979; 
withdrawal  -  .687  and  average  adjustment  —  .000008. 

2.  The  McNemar  Test  analysis  of  personal  feeling 
variances  between  the  control  student  group*s  pre  and 
post-test  scores  revealed  the  following:  adjustment 
scale -.09  (to  +)  n.s.;  aggressive  scale  -  .00  -  n.s.; 
withdrawal  scale -3.6  (to  -)  n.s.;  and  average 
•    adjustment  scale  —  .22  (to  +)  n.s. 
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3.  The  NcNemar  Test  analysis  of  personal  feeling 
variances  between  the  experimental  student  group's 
initial  and  final  scores  resulted  in  the  following: 
adjustment  scale  -  .40  (to  +)  n.s.;  aggressive  .scale  -  2.66 
(to  +)  n.s.;  withdrawal  scale  -  .20  (to  -)  n.s.;  and 
average  adjustment  scale  -  .49  (to  +)  n.s. 

4.  A  non-significanl  ''t''  value  of  .457  was  obtained 
from  an  analysis  of  the  mean  differences  between  driving 
skill  scores  of  control  and  experimental  students. 

C.  Driving  Skills 

The  road  test  administered  by  the  two  state  driver 
license  examiners  to  the  96  students  completing  the 
course  averaged  20  minutes  in  duration  covering  a  route 
of  five  miles.  The  Wisconsin  Road  Test  is  scored  on  a 
system  of  pass  or  fail.  There  are  no  numerical  values 
given  for  a  score.  There  are  twenty  skill  maneuvers 
checked  duriiig  the  administration  of  the  test.  Any 
dangerous  action  and/or  violation .  committed  by  the 
license  applicant  results  in  an  unsatisfactory  grade 
(failure).  The  examiners  were  not  aware  of  which  group 
each  student  participated  in  during  this  study. 

Following  are  the  available  results: 

1.  Nineteen  of  the  37  boys  who  took  the  skill  test 
passed,  while  the  remaining  18  failed.  For  the  59  girls 
who  took  the  test,  25  passed  and  34  failed.  54.1%  of  the 
total  nnmber  of  students  failed. 

2.  Fifty  students  participated  in  the  experimental  group 
with  24  (48%)  passing  the  Lest  and  the  remaining  26 
(52%)  failing  the  test.  In  the  control  group  consisting  of 
46  students.  20  (43.5%)  passed  and  26  (56.5%)  failed 
the  test, 

3.  Tho3e  in  charge  of  the  study  hiadvertently  did  not 
instruct  the  examiners  to  retain  the  student  exam  cards. 
Consequently,  the  road  exam  results  could  not  be 
evaluated  further. 

Findings 

1 .  As  measured  by  the  test  implement  employed 
(Columbia  Driver  Judgment"  Test),  an  unexpected 
phenomenon  appears  evident.  Knowledge  test  scores  were 
lower  among  each  group  following  the  completion  of  the 
program^  than  was  evidenced  prior  to  treatment.  The 
greatest  decrease,  though  not  significantly  different,  was 
among  the  group  of  students  whose  parents  received  help. 

2.  As  measured  by  the  ''Mann  Inventory"  the  adjustment 
scores  of  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  in  each  of 
the  behavioral  categories  tended  to  show  some 
improvement.  They  became  less  aggressive  to  a  degree. 
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They  tended  to  withdrawal  less  than  students  whose 
parents  did  not  receive  help  from  the  school.  Their  average 
adjustment  tended  to  improve,  but  not  significantly. 

3.  Assistance  from  parents  receiving  direction  from  the 
driver  education  teacher  did  not  improve  the  students' 
driving  skills  in  this.study. 

Parent 

Testing  the  degree  of  effect  the  experiment  had  upon  the 
experimental  parent  group  resulted  in  the  following 
findings: 

A.  Knowledge 

Analysis  of  mean  differences  between  pre  and 
post-testing  of  experimental  parents'  driving  knowledge 
resulted  in  a  significant  "t*'  value  of  5,56. 

B.  Personal  Feelings 

Using  the  McNemar  Test  analysis  of  personal  feeling 
variance  between  initial  and  final  scores  of  the 
experimental  parents  revealed  no  significant  changes. 

Findings 

1.  Parents  given  school  direction  showed  a  significant 
decrease  in  driving  knowledge  as  measured  by  the  Columbia 
Driver  Judgment  Test. 

2.  Help  given  by  the  driver  education  teacher  appears  to 
have  little  effect  upon  the  parents'  personal  feelings,  TUcy 
became  less  aggressive  during  the  experience,  but  it  was  not 
at  a  significant  level, 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  in  driver  and  traffic  safety 
education,  as  in  the  total  educational  environment,  many 
intangibles  are  difficult  to  measure  by  testing  procedures.  * 


Questionnaires 

The  project  was  also  evaluated  through  questionnaires. 
Separate  questionnaires  were  developed  and  used  by  all 
students,  parents,  administrators,  and  staff  members.  The 
driver  license  examiner  was  also  questioned.  The 
questionnaire  sought  opinions  only. 

Student 

An  evaluation  questionnaire  (note  Appendix  B)  was  given 
to  all  students  participating  in  tiie  project.  The  students 
completed  this  questionnaire  and  returned  it  to  the 
instructors  involved  in  that  part  of  the  program. 
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The  questionnaire  was  the  same  for  both  the  experimental 
and  control  groups.  This  questionnaire  purposed  to  answer 
two  questions: 

1 .  How  does  the  student  feel  about  parental  help? 

2.  Should  a  method  of  this  sort  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
driver  education  progriini? 

Findings 

In  the  experimental  group,  82%  of  the  total  felt  that  they 
received  enough  help  fiom  parents,  14%  did  not  and  4% 
gave  no  definite  answer  or  were  not  ready  to  respond  to 
question  2  on  the  eviiluation  questionnaire. 

In  the  control  group,  58,7%  felt  the  parents  had  given 
enougli  help  in  meeting  the  request  of  2  hours  at  home  for 
each  hour  in  school,  while  36.9%  felt  the  parents  had  not 
given  enough  help  and  4.3%  did  not  respond. 

Appendix  C,  Tables  I-VI  give  the  specific  responses  fo 
practice  time  in  question  3  and  to  the  skill  areas  in  question 
4  on  the  student  evaluation  questionnaire,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  home 
instruction  was  requested  to  compliment  the  six  hours 
given  by  the  school. 

A  summary  of  the  remaining  questions  on  the  student 
questionnaire  showed  the  following: 

1.  Question  3  indicated  help  was  given  as  requested  within 
both  groups,  while  the  parent,  questionnaire  hidicated  that 
the  experimental  group  received  more  help.  This  is  a 
discrepancy  between  response  of  the  two  questionnaires. 
The  opinion  of  the  school  staff  is  that  the  parents  probably 
responded  more  accurately  because  the  students  may  have 
wanted  to  meet  with  favor  from  the  school  staff. 

2.  Both  groups  felt  they  had  sufficient  time  to  practice  in 
light  and  heavy  traffic. 

3.  Control  group  students  indicated  they  needed  and 
received  more  parental  help  with  parallel  parking. 

4.  In  question  5,  more  students  felt  they  would  like  to 
have  more  help  from  the  school  staff. 

5.  Question  6  showed  that  91%  of  the  experimental  group 
students  found  the  student  driving  guides  helpful,  while 
80.4%  of  the  control  group  students  found  the  guides 
helpful.  Only  4,4%  of  the  experimental  group  believe  the 
guides  to  be  of  little  value'  while  11%  of  the  control  group 
said  that  the  guides  were  of  little  help. 

6.  Most  students  staled  hi  question  7  that  they  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  parental  assistance  they  received  from 


home.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  experimental  group 
indicated  satisfaction,  while  20%  were  dissatisfied  and  31% 
were  indifferent.  The  control  group  stated  34.8%  satisfied, 
31.9%'  were  not  satisfied,  21%  were  indifferent  and  4%^  did 
not  respond. 

7.  There  were  many  rea,sons  listed  by  both  groups  for 
enrolling  in  the  course  program.  The  two  most  common 
reasons  which  most  every  student  listed  were:  Wanted  to 
learn  how  to  dnve  properly  and  .safely,  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  lower  insurance  rales. 

8.  Question  number  9  seemed  to  be  irrelevant  to  the 
situation.  However,  8.8%  of  the  experimental  group 
indicated  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  s'nnmer  laboratory 
program  and  only  2.1%  of  the  control  group  indicated  this 
desire.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  summer  driver  education 
laboratory  program  in  Jancsviilc  include  multiple-car 
driving  range  instruction. 

9.  The  final  question  indicated  that  91.8%  of  the 
experimental  group  expressed  a  desire  for  this  project  to 
continue  and  2.2%  expressed  a  negative  response.  In  the 
control  group  93.5%-  thought  this  program  worthy  of 
continuation  and  only  4.2%  responded  negatively. 

Parent 

A  questionnaire  was  given  io  all  families  participating  in  the 
project  (sec  Appendix  D-1  and  D-2).  T»ic  majority  of  the 
experimental  group  received  and  completed  their 
questionnaires  at  the  final  parental  meeting;  those  not  in 
attendance  completed  ;i  copy  sent  home  with  the  student. 
The  control  group  parents  received. and  returned  Iheir 
questionnaires 'through  the  student. 

Thirty-seven  questionnaires  were  returned  from  the  control 
group  representing  about  75  per  cent  of  the  families 
assigned  to  this  group. 

Between  75-80  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  experimental 
group  completed  and  returned  questionnaires.  The  larger- 
number  of  responses  (48)  is  the  result  bo/li  parents  in 
several  families  completing  questionnaires. 

The  experimental  group  was  also  asked  to  evaluate  the 
additional  help  they  received  through  the  experiment  by 
attending  the  meetings  and  using  the  prepared  materials. 

Findings  ^ 

Compilation  of  the  questionnaire  responses  revealed: 

1.  fn  the  experimental  group:  83  per  cent  of  the  parents 
felt  they  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future  driver 
in  their  family,  5  per  cent  felt  their  contribution  was 
questionable,  and  12  per  cent  thought  they  made  no 


contribution.  The  control  group  replied  yes  in  75  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  questionable  in  1 1  per  cent,  and  no  in  14  per 
cent. 

2.  For  each  hour  a  child  received  under  school  supervision, 
his  parents  vi^ere  asked  to  give  two  hours  of  practice  driving. 
In  the  experimental  group  71  per  cent  gave  at  least  two 
hours,  1 1  per  cent  did  so  most  of  the  time,  and  18  per  cent 
did  not  provide  this  assistance.  The  control  group  responses 
were  63  per  cent  6  per  cent,  and  31  per  cent  respectively. 

Those  in  both  groups  who  failed  to  give  this  assistance  most 
frequently  cited  a  conflict  with  working  hours  as  their 
reason . 

3.  The  major  problem  encountered  by  the  experimental 
group  was  the  lack  of  time,  and  the  control  group  found  it 
hard  to  relax  with  their  children  driving  (4). 

A  problem  encount-  red  in  dealing  with  skills  in  the 
experimental  group  was  speed  control  (4). 

The  control  group  had  the  greatest  problem  in  the  skill  area 
with  parking  (6)  and  speed  control  (4). 

Many  in  the  experimental  group  (8)  and  in  the  control 
group  (10)  indicated  that  they  encountered  no  major 
problem. 

4.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  experimental  group 
encountering  any  problems  felt  they  were  able  to  solve  the 
problems,  9  per  cent  solved  most  of  the  problems,  and  13 
per  cent  were  unable.  In  the  control  group  66  per  cent 
solved  the  problems,  26  per  cent  solved  most  of  the 
problems,  and  8  per  cent  were  unable  to  solve  them. 

5.  When  asked  if  they  felt  safe  with  their  cliild  driving  at 
the  completion  of  the  project,  the  experimental  group 
answered  yes  —  73  per  cent,  sometimes  -  I'S  per  cent,  and 
no  —  12  per  cent.  The  control  group  answered  yes  -  86  per 
cent,  sometimes  —  10  per  cent,  and  no  -  4  per  cent. 

6.  Eorty-eight  per  cent  of  the  experimental  group  had 
older  cliildren  who  had  completed  driver  education  whereas 
43  per  cent  of  the  control  group  answered  yes  to  this 
question. 

7.  Of  those  parents  with  older  children  having  had  driver 
education,  the  experimental  group  felt  that  the  earlier 
program  helped  their  children  as  much  as  tills  experiment  in 
48  per  cent  of  the  cases,  about  the  same  in  2  per  cent,  and 
not  as  much  in  48  per  cent  of  the  cases,  about  the  same  in  7 
per  cent,  and  not  as  much  in  53  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

8.  When  asked  if  they  felt  their  involvement  in  this  project 
improved  their  own  driving,  the  experimental  group  replied 
yes  -  76  per  cent,  somewhat  -  19  per  cent,  no  -  5  per 


cent.  The  control  group  replied  with  yes  -  80  per  cent, 
somewhat  -  9  per  cent,  and  no  -  1 1  per  cent. 

9.  When  the  experimental  group  was  asked  to  make  any 
additional  comments,  the  following  were  given:  Course  was 
well  planned  (7);  Program  should  continue  (5);  Outstanding 
teachers  (4);  More  behind-the-wheel  at  school  (3);  Better 
than  regular  course  (3);  Beginners  need  lots.of  practice  (2). 
Many  other  comments  were  mentioned  once. 

The  control  group  made  the  following  cormnents:  Project 
was  good  (5);  Instructors' were  patient  (4);  Program  should 
continue  (4);  More  behind-the-wheel  at  school  (2);  How 
parents  can  assist  (2);  Gained  self  confidence  (2);  More 
progress  reports  from  school  (2).  They  also  listed  many 
other  points. 

When  the  experimental  group  was  asked  further  questions 
related  to  the  instruction  they  recieved  at  the  parental, 
meetings  and  the  materials  for  their  use,  the  following  was 
revealed: 

1.  The  things  they  felt  most  helpful  at  the  meetings  were 
the  visual  aids  used  (5),  being  told  what  would  be  taught 
next  (3),  having  individual  conferences  with  the  teachers 
(3),  and  discovering  their  problems  were  the  same  as  the 
teacher  was  having  (3).  They  appreciated  the  sincerity  of 
the  instructors,  books  and  lesson  sheets  distributed,  and 
discussion  of  turning  techniques;  all  mentioned  twice. 

2.  The  only  recommendation  for  the  parental  meetings 
that  was  mentioned  more  than  once  was  the  placing  of 
more  emphasis  on  parents  giving  the  proper  kind  and 
amount  of  practice. 

3.  Thirty-eight  commented  on  the  use  of  the  ASF  booklet. 
Twenty-one  said  they,  used  the  booklet,  eight  did 
sometimes,  and  nine  did  not  use  it.  The  uses  of  the  jook 
included:  preparation  for  practice  driving  (6),  solving 
parking  problems  (5),  using  the  book  during  the  early  stage 
of  the  program  (3),  improving  turns  (2),  and  as  a  general 
review  (2). 

4.  Very  few  comments  were  made  as  to  ways  of  improving 
the  booklet.  Each  suggestion  was  mentioned  only  once: 
Complete  as  is;  How  to  maintain  proper  speed;  Pedestrian 
problems. 

5.  The  AAA  book  "How  to  Drive"  was  used  by  19  parents 
most  of  the  time,  by  3  sometimes,  and  15  never  used  it. 

To  summarize,  the  parental  questionnaires  revealed  the 
following: 

1.  The  majority  of  parents  involved  felt  they  helped  their 
cliildren  become  safer  drivers.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
difference   of  feelings  on  this  question  between  the 


experimental  and  control  groups. 


2.  Not  all  parents  were  able  to  give  the  two  liours  of 
practice  time  that  they  had  indicated  they  were  willing  to 
give  to  the  experiment.  The  experimental  group  did  satisfy 
this  requirement  more  often  than  the  control  group.  ^ 

3.  Several  parents  felt  they  did  not  encounter  any  major 
problems  in  helping  their  children.  The  experimental  group 
indicated  they  lucked  time  to  help,  but  earlier  had  indicated 
that  they  could  find  the  time.  The  skills  they  found  hard  to 
improve  differed  between  groups,  but  they  both  had 
trouble  with  speed  control.  The  control  group  had  an 
abnormal  number  of  problems  when  the  child  was  learning 
to  park  the  car. 

4.  Parents  encountering  problems  seemed  to  be  able  to 
solve  them.  However,  the  experimental  group  appeared  to 
have  been  more  capable  of  solving  their  problems. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  parents  felt  safe  riding  with  the 
child  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  More  of  the 
experimental  group  felt  unsafe  than  did  the  control  group. 

6.  The  control  group  felt  the  older  children  learned  less 
from  a  regular  course,  but  the  experimental  group  felt  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  two.  approaches. 

7.  The  majority  of  parents  felt  their  own  driving  had 
improved  as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in  this  project. 

8.  The  experimental  group  gave  high  praise  for  the  way  tfie 
project  was  conducted.  The  control  group  also  praised  the 
program,  but  gave  more  constructive  criticism.  The  latter 
group  proposed  more  progress  reports  from  the  school  and 
more  information  on  how  they  could  assist.  Very  few 
parents  replying  indicated  a  dissatisfaction  in  the 
parental-assistance  approach. 

9.  The  visual  aids  used  during  the  parental  meetings 
appeared  to  have  been  very  valuable.  The  parent-teacher 
conference  and  knowing  what  would  be  taught  next  seemed 
to  have  been  helpful  to  the  parents.  . 

10.  The  experimental  group  parents  indicated  satisfaction 
with  the. meetings.  They  had  very  few  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

11.  Most  experimental  group  parents  used  the  ASF  booklet 
and  found  it  useful  to  prepare  for  each  practice  session, 
solve  parking  problems,  and  help  the  child  during  the  early 
phase  of  the  program. 

12.  The  ASF  booklet  appears  to  be  satisfactory  in  its 
present  form. 

13.  "How  to  Drive"  was  not  extensively  used  as  a 
reference. 


Administration  and  Staff 

Teacher  and  administrator  questionnaires  revealed  many 
interesting  conclusions.  Administrators  felt  this  was 
outstanding  school  public  relations,  but  most  were  unable 
to  evaluate  any  further  because  of  their  lack  of  involvement 
in  the  project.  The  evaluation  form  in  Appendix  E  was 
utilized  by  the  administration  and  teaching  staff  during  a 
one  day  workshop  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program.  The 
school  staff  agreed  on  (he  following  conclusions: 

1.  This  program  approach  does  provide  the  high  school 
teacher  with  more  time  to  teach  advanced  driving  skills. 

2.  Parents  can  be  helpful,  but  need  constant  help  and 
guidance. 

3.  Student  practice  driving  guides  play  an  important  part. 

4.  Testing  during  parental  meetings  consumed  needed  time. 

5.  Five  shorter,  regularly  spaced  meetings  should  be  held 
instead  of  four  two-hour  meetings. 

6.  Parental  conferences  at  the  conclusion  of  meeting  were 
most  beneficial.  It  may  be  best  to  use  one  meeting  time  just 
for  parental  conferences. 

7.  Visual  aids  used  during  meetings  helped  parents  better 
understand  driving  skills, 

8.  A  driver  license  examiner  or  other  resource  people 
should  be  included  during  the  parental  meetings. 

9.  Over-all,  it  was  believed  by  the  school  staff  that  the 
experimental  students  progressed  further  and  more 
consistently  than  the  control  group. 

10.  Conducting  the  in-car  demonstrations  for  the  parents 
during  a  part  of  the  meeting  time  should  be  considered, 

11.  U  should  be  emphasized  that  the  students  not  be 
introduced  to  new  skills  by  the  parents. 

12.  One  semester  (18  weeks)  was  too  long  for  the 
laboratory  phase  when  parents  were  assisting.  Six  to  twelve 
weeks  would  be  better. 

13.  Preparation  for  parental  meetings  is  very  important. 

14.  Ideally,  this  approach  should  be  repeated  in  the  same 
school,  with  the  same  school  staff,  to  further  evaluate  its 
merits. 


Driver  License  Examiner 

During  the  one-day  followup  evaluation  workshop,  the 
project  staff  met  with  Mr.  Charles  Raymond,  Supervisor  of 
the  Janesville  area  driver  license  examiners,  to  discuss  their 
participation  in  the  project.  Mr,  Raymond  was  one  of  two 
examiners  who  conducted  the  road  test  for  all  students  one 
week  before  the  conclusion  of  the  project.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  state  road  test  was  administered  before  the 
formal  termination  of  this  study.  The  normal  and 
encouraged  home  practice  time  was  limited.  The  road  test 
should  have  been  administered  after  the  completion  of  the 
study.  The  examiners  agreed  on  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Student  inexperience  was  the  primary  difficulty.  The 
high  failing  rate  of  54.1%  was  due  to  a  lack  of  desired 
practice  time  at  home. 

2.  The  amount  of  parental  lielp  given  to  a  student, 


regardless  of  group,  determined  to  a  degree  success  on  the 
Wisconsin  driving  skill  test.  The  examiners  as  well  as  the 
students  agree  that  more  time  should  be  spent  with  parents 
in  the  practice  of  skills  taught  in  the  school  program  rather 
than  on  just  straight  road  driving. 

3.  During  the  administration  of  the  road  test,  the 
examiners  could  not  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
experimental  and  control  group  students  as  there  was  little 
or  no  difference  in  observed  driving  skills. 

4.  As  a  result  of  premature  road  testing  (he  faihng  rate  for 
students  in  this  study  was  much  higher  than  normal  for 
graduates  in  the  Janesville  driver  education  program.  The 
procedure  for  graduates  of  the  Janesville  program  is 
normally  a  letter  report  sent  home  for  each  student 
suggesting  the  type  and  length  of  practice  at  home  before 
reporting  to  the  examiner. 


Conclusion 


The  findings  listed  above  which  were  drawn  from  the 
evaluation  workshop  conducted  at  the  termination  of  the 
project  should  be  utilized  by  schools  considering  this  for 
improving  their  high  school  driver  education  program.  This 
was  only  one  experimental  study  intended  to  initially 
investigate  a  systematic  home-school  approach  in  driver 
education.  It  is  recommended  that  other  schools  utilize  this 
approach  witli  the  findings ,  from  this  applied  research 
report.  This  study  needs  to  be  repeated,  with 
improvements,  to  see  what  the  real  merits  of  this  approach 
can  be. 

This  approach  requires  time  beyond  the  regular  school 
schedule.  Therefore,  teachers  and  schools  must  be  willing  to 
give  the  necessary  time  and  support. 

The  purpose  for  encouraging  more  investigation  into  the 
home-school  approach  elsewhere  must  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  many  variables  to  be  tested  and  retested  before 
definite  recommendations  can  be  considered  for  driver  and 
traffic  safety  education  across  the  United  States.  Other 
findings  include: 

L  Parents  give  more  hours  of  systematic  instruction  in  this 
type  of  program  than  in  a  traditional  driver  education 
concurrent  program. 

2.  The  student  experimental  group  received  more 
systematic  instruction  and  driving  time  in  traffic  than  the 
student  control  group. 

}.  The  students  in. the  control  group  demanded  more  time 


and  helpjn  learning  skills  and  developing  a  degree  of 
competence  equal  to  the  level  of  the  experimental  group. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  problem  of  the  control  group 
parents  requiring  more  time  to  accomplish  a  degree  of 
competency  in  the  development  of  skills  and  confidence. 
The  lack  of  knowledge  in  teaching  techniques  and 
methodology  was  apparent. 

4.  The  experimental  parent  group  reported  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency  in  problem  solving  during  the  practice  lessons 
than  the  control  group  parents. 

5.  Some  of  the  control  group  parents  found  it  harder  to 
relax  with  their  children  during  the  driving  lessons.  This 
group  of  parents  requested  more  help  from  the  staff. 

6.  The  remainder  of  the  control  group  parents  reported 
that  they  felt  safer  riding  with  their  children.  But  this  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  group  of  parents  did  not 
understand  all  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  process 
of  learn uig  the  driving  task. 

7.  Parents  from  both  groups  reported  that  they  felt  their 
own  driving  improved  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

8.  As  reported  by  the  parents,  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  meeting  the  two  hour  requirement  (for  each 
hour  spent  in  school)  in  home  instruction.  The  majority 
stated  that  it  should  have  been  stressed  more.  This  included 
that  the  proper  kind  of  help  be  stressed,  such  as  advanced 
skills  and  emergency  driving  rather  than  straight  road 
driving. 


9.  The  book,  "How  to  Drive/'  was  not  utilized  extensively 
to  a  satisfactory  degree.  Apparently  the  guide,  "Helping 
Your  Teenager  Learn  to  Drive''  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  tliis  experiment. 

10.  More  individual  parent-teacher  conferences  sliould  be 
conducted.  Perhaps  parent  conferences  conducted  during 
the  regular  school  day  would  be  helpful. 

1 1.  More  group  discussion  should  be  encouraged  during  a 
part  of  the  parent-teacher  meetings.  Many  problems  arc 
conunon  to  all.  Group  discussion  can  serve  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  solve  many  of  the  common 
problems  as  well  as  reduce  tlic  formal  atmosphere  of  the 
meeting. 

12.  Students  should  be  tested  for  evaluation  of  the 
program  and  not  for  a  driver's  license.  Numerical  scores 
should  be  applied  and  made  available  to  the  project  staff  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  groups  of  students,  in  Wisconsin 
these  test  results  are  normally  discarded.  These  should  be 
made  available  when  information  is  necessary  for  research 
purposes.  The  test  for  the  driver's  license  should  be  given 
after  sufficient  practice  time  at  home  is  allowed.  Twenty 
minutes  is  not  enough  time  to  evaluate  student  skills. 

13.  It  was  found  that  the  teacher  does  have  more  time  with 
each  student  for. more  advance  driving  skills  as  a  result  of 


this  kind  ot  program, 

14.  This  approach  should  he  repeated  in  the  same  school, 
with  .the  same  staff,  to  further  test  its  merits. 

The  organization  and  communication  process  remain 
important  criteria  In  'letermining  the  success  of  applied 
research  projects.  Many  problems  encountered  in  this  study 
can  be  avoided  in  future  studies  to  further  the  knowledge 
and  feasibility  of  home-school  programs  in  driver  and 
traffic  safely  education.  The  weakness  in  skill  testing 
procedures  is  a  problem  that  can  be  avoided  in  future 
attempts. 

The  nature  of  higli  school  driver  education  is  changing.  This 
is  true  in  the  classroom  instructional  program  as  well  as  in 
the  laboratory  instructional  program.  One  thing  remains 
constant  the  teacher  is  the  key  to  success  in  any 
instructional  program. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  present  and 
interpret  what  a  systematic  home-school  program  can 
accomplish  beyond  the  traditional  course. 

The  parent  can  play  an  important  role  in  assisting  the 
school  in  upgrading  and  improving  the  total  driver 
education  instructional  program. 


Appendices 


Appendix  A 


November  30,  1967 


Dear  Parents: 


ERIC 


The  JanesviJle  senior  high  schools  have  been  chosen  to 
conduct  a  unique  experiment  in  driver  education  sponsored 
by  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of-Publiclnstruction  during  the 
second  semester. 

The  project  is  entitled  the  Extended  Driver  Education 
Laboratory  Enrichment  project.  Janesville  will  be  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  to  conduct  this  project. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  so  that  two  staff  members 
can  work  directly  with  parents  as  well  as  students  in  a 
program  of  behind-the-wheel  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  .the  experiment  will  be  to  determine  if 
O    iterested  parents  can  help  supplement  the  instruction 


given  for  behind-the-wheel  training.  As  you  know,  state  law 
requires  that  a  minimum  of  six  hours  of  behind-the-wheel 
time  be  given  each  student.  This  is  usually  not  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  turn  out  a  finished  product  capable  of 
driving  on  the  complicated  roads  and  in  the  traffic 
situations  we  can  expect  to  encounter  in  the  years  ahead. 
Our  driver  education  staff  spends  more  than  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  so  that  they  can  expose  our  student  drivers 
to  freeway  driving  experience,  emergency  situations  and  the 
dangers  of  night  driving  in  addition  to  that  regularly  taught 
in  the  course. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  behind-the-wheel  instruction 
will  be  offered  during  the  rc^gular  school  term  at  Janesville 
as  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  in  the  past  during  the 
summer  term. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program  the  following 
general  rules  will  be  in  effect. 
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1,  Student  must  attain  his  16ih  birthday  by  February  15. 
1968, 

2,  Student  must  have  a  passing  grade  of  or  better  in 
Driver  Education. 

3,  Student  may  not  have  a  current  temporary  permit  or 
drivers  license, 

4,  Student  must  have  permission  of  parent,  pay  S5.00 
laboratory  fee,  and  agree  to  complete  course  if  accepted. 
Driving  will  be  during  school  time  with  some  night 
driving  required.  (The  S5.00  laboratory  fee  is  to  be  paid 
after  the  student  is  accepted  in  the  program.  The  fee 
should  be  paid  in  check  form  payable  to  the  Board  of 
Education.) 

All  applicants  will  receive  this  letter  of  invitation  and  after 
the  applications  are  returned,  screening  will  begin,  The 
apphcations  should  be  returned  to  the  student's  driver 
education  instructor  We  expect  to  announce  the  names  of 
those  participating  by  December  15,  1967. 

The  parents'  role  will  be  as  follows.  Fifty-two  students  at 
each  school  will  be  chosen  to  participate.  One-half  will  be 
designated  as  control  group  and  the  other  half  as 
experimental.  Each  group  will  receive  exactly  the  same 
instruction  from  our  staff.  All  parents  must  agree  to 
spending  the  necessary  time  if  they  are  accepted.  However, 
only  half  will  participate. 

The  parents  of  the  experimental  group  will  meet  with  the 
driver  education  staff  at  specified  intervals  during  the 
semester  to  acquaint  themselves  with  our  program  and  to 
answer  questions  that  may  arise.  We  will  supply  an  AAA 
text  program  and  related  material  to  the  parents.  Under 
terms  of  the  experiment,  two  hours  of  parental  help  is 
required  for  each  hour  of  time  spent  behind  the  wheel,  it  is 
expected  that  four  group  meetings  will  be  required  to 
realize  our  goal.  Each  family  must  have  at  least  one  legally 
licensed  parent  who  agrees  to  spend  the  necessary  time  in 
practice  driving. 

As  this  will  be  a  national  experiment,  it  can  be  expected 
that  a  lot  of  publicity  will  be  generated  from  this  project.. 
Additional  information  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  we 
select  the  participants.  Any  questions  shoi-ld  be  directed  to 
Mr.  Norman  Gesteland,  Parker  Senior  High,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  experiment  on  the  local  level. 

Assisting  him  will  he  Mr.  Donald  Swanson  of  the  Craig 
staff.  Mr.  Russell  Hutter  will  represent  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  und  Mr.  Arthur  Opfer  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  over-all  project  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  project,  please  return  the 
application  form  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
Decembers,  1967. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Appendix  B 

STUDHNT  JIVALUATIONOI-  DRIVI-R 
l-DUCATION  LABORATORY  l-NRICilMENT  PROJI-CT 

Na  ni  e  


During  the  past  semester  you  have  been  contributing  to  an  e.xper- 
imental  project  attempting  to  improve  the  quality  of  high  school 
driver  education.  Without  your  cooperation  tliis  project  could  not 
have  been  conducted. 

We  would  appreciate  your  lioncst  answers  lo  the  following  ques- 
tions so  that  wc  might  further  evaluate  this  project. 

1.  Which  group  were  you  in?  Iixperimental  Control 

2.  Did  you  feel  you  received  enougli  Iielp  troni  your  parents? 

Yes  No 

3.  Approximately  how  much  time  in  hours  did  you  practice  with 
your  parents?  

4.  Of  Uio  above  amount  of  time,  how  much  time  was  given  for  each 
area? 

a.  Light  tralTic,  country  driving,  etc.  

b.  Heavy  city  traffic  

c.  U-turn,  V-turn, driveway  turn  

d.  Parallel  park,  angle  park  

e.  Highway,  freeway  

5.  If  you  were  taking  this  course  again,  what  changes  would  you 
tike  to  see?_  

6.  Did  the  manual  which  was  given  to  you  help  in  learning  to  drive? 


7.  Do  you  feci  parents  make  good  driving  instructors?   

8.  List  your  reasons  for  taking  this  course. 

a.  

b.  

c.  

9.  Do  you  intend  to  take  further  instruction  by  enrolling  in  driver 
education  for  the  summer  couriu;?  

10.  Would  you  recommend  continuing  a  project  of  this  type?  


Appendix  C 

Table  [  -  Question  3,  Student  Questionnaire 
Total  Practice  Hours  Experimental  Control 


less  than  1  hour 

2:2% 

2.1% 

1-2  hours 

2.2% 

4.2% 

2-S  hours 

2.2% 

8.4% 

5-10  hours 

6.2% 

4.2% 

10-15  hours 

35.2% 

12.6% 

15-20  hours 

8.8% 

4.2% 

20-25  hours 

8.8% 

18.9% 

25>30  hours 

13.3% 

30-35  h  jurs 

6.7% 

14.7% 

over  35  nours 

8.8% 

18.9% 

no  response 

4.4% 

8,4% 
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Table  II  -  Question  4, a 
Lig)it  Trafiic 


Total  Practice  Hours             Experimental  Control 

less  than  1  hour  13.2%  16.8% 

2-5  hours  3S.2%  25.2% 

5-10  hours  35.2%  31.5% 

10-15  hours  11.0%  4.2% 

over  15  hours  4.4%  12.6% 

no  response  1.0%  9.7% 


Table  VI  -  Question  4,e 
Highway  Freeway  Driving 


Total  Practice  Hours             Experimental  Control 

less  than  1  hour  33.0%  35.7% 

2-5  hours  48.4%  29.4% 

5-10  hours  IS.4%  2.1% 

10-15  hours  2.2%  2.1% 

over  15  hours    8.4% 

no  response    22.2% 


Table  III  -  Question  4,b 


Heavy  Traffic 

Total  Practice  Hours  Experimental  Control 

less  than  1  hour  26.4%  23.1% 

2-5  hours  46.2%  35.7% 

5-10  hours  22.0%  16.8% 

10-15  hours  4.4%  2.1% 

over  15  hours    10.5% 

no  response    10.8% 


Table  IV  -  Question  4,c 
Turning 

Total  Practice  Hours  '           Experimental  Control 

less  than  1  hour                        28.6%  37.4% 

2-5  hours                               59.4%  39.6% 

5-10  hours                               11.0%  8.4% 

10-15  hours    2.1% 

over  15  hours    2.1% 

no  response    10.4% 


Appendix  D 

Parental  Evaluation 

Experimental  Group 

During  tiie  past  semester  you  and  your  son/daughter  have  been 
contributing  to  an  cxperimentaJ  project  attempting  to  improve  the 
quality  of  liigh  sdiool  driver  education.  Witliout  your  cooperation 
this  project  could  not  have  been  conducted. 

The  future  of  the  parental-assistance  is  still  undertermined.  We 
have  attempted  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  through  tests.  Test  re- 
sults can  be  very  meaningful,  but  your  opinions  can  offer  much  to 
evaluating  the  program.  Your  honest  opinion  to  the  few  following 
questions  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

Whicli  group  was  your  child  in?  Experimental  Control 

(Circle  One) 

Do  you  feel  you  were  able  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
future  (iriver  in  your  family?  

Did  your  son/daughter  receive  at  least  two  hours  of  your  assistance 

for  each  hour  of  driving  received  at  the  high  school?  

If  not,  what  were  the  reasons?  

Describe  briefly  the  major  problems,  if  any,  you  faced  in  assisting 
your  son/daughter  learn  to  drive.  

Did  you  feel  you  were  able  to  solve  most  of  these  problems?  

Do  you  really  feel  safe  riding  with  yom  ron/daughter  at  this  time? 


Do  you  have  older  cliildxen  who  have  completed  driver  education? 
 .  If  so,  do  you  feel  they  learned  as  much  from  the  lab- 
oratory, phase  as  the  son/daughter  you  have  helped  in  this  project? 
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Table  V  -  Question  4,d 
Parking 

Total  Practice  Hours  Experimental 


less  than  1  hour 
2-5  hours 
5-10  hours 
10-15  hours 
over  15  hours 
no  response 


41.8% 
50.6% 
6.6% 


Control 

35.7% 
29.4% 
10.5% 


4.2% 
20.1% 


Has  this  experience  Jn;provea  your  driving  habits,  skiils  and  atti- 
tudes?    

Whai  iijformation  received  at  oiu-  meetings  was  the  most  helpful 
in  assisting  your  child  learn  to  drive?   .   

Wliat  other  topics  do  you  feel  should  liave  been  discussed  at  the 
meetings?  

Did  '^ou  use"Helping  Your  Teenager  Learn  to  Drive"?  

If  so,  when  did  you  find  it  most  useful?  


What  additional  information  do  you  feel  could  be  added  to  make 
the  booklet  more  useful?  

Did  you  frequently  use  '  How  to  Drive"?.  


Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  regarding  the  project? 
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Control  Group 

During  the  past  semester  you  and  your  son/daughter  have  been 
contributing  to  an  experimental  project  attempting  to  improve  the 
quality  of  liigU  school  driver  education.  Without  your  cooperation 
tliis  project  couid  not  have  been  conducted. 

Tlic  future  of  the  parental-assistance  is  still  undcrtermined.  We 
have  attempted  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  tlirough  tests.  Test  re- 
sults can  be  very  meaningful,  but  your  opinions  can  offer  much  to 
evaluating  the  program.  Your  honest  opinion  to  the  few  following 
questions  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

Wliich  group  was  your  cliild  in?  Experimental  Control 

(Circle  One) 

Do  you  feel  you  were  able  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
future  driver  in  your  family?  

Did  your  son/daugltter  receive  at  least  two  hours  of  your  assistance 

for  each  hour  of  driving  received  at  the  liigh  school?  

If  not,  what  were  the  reasons?  '_■  


Describe  briefly  the  major  problems,  if  any,  you  faced  in  assisting 
your  son/daughter  learn  to  drive.  


Did  you  feel  you  were  able  to  solve  most  of  these  problems?  

Do  you  really  feel  safe  riding  with  your  son/daughter  at  this  time? 


Do  you  have  older  children  who  have  completed  driver  education? 
 ,  If  60,  do  you  feel  they  learned  as  much  from  the  lab- 
oratory phase  as  the  son/daughter  you  have  helped  in  this  project? 


Has  this  experience  improved  your  driving  habits,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes?  

Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  concerning  the  project?  
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Project  Evaluation 

Questionnaire  -  Administrators,  Guidance,  and  Instructors. 

Please  answer  questions  as  completely  as  possible  and 
bring  completed  questionnaire  with  you  for  evaluative  dis- 
cussion during  the  workshop.  Your  questionnaire  will  be 
collected  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session.  We  ask  you  to 
sign  your  name  and  title  (at  end)  only  to  see  your  role  and 
its  relationship  in  this  kind  of  program  (for  possible  future 
programs). 

1.  From  your  vantage  point,  did  this  project  create  new 
assets  (strengths)  or  new  problems  in  your  educational 
program  which  you  have  not  experienced  previously? 
Describe  according  to  the  following  categories: 


Advantages 

Disadvantages/ 
Problems 

Outcomes 

Staffing 
ex.  Instruction 

Administration 
ex.  Supervision 

tj^m  IICU  Li  Llll|;^ 

Financial 

Student  Body  • 

Other 

2,  The  same  question  as  in  number  1,  above,  except  you 
are  asked  to  assume  that  you  have  had  a  classroom 
laboratory  concurrent  program  previously.  What  do  you 
believe  would  have  been  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  this  study,  if  any? 


Advantages 

Disadvantages/ 
Problems 

Out  comet 

Staffing 
ex.  Instruction 

Administration 

ex.  Supervision 
Scheduling 

'Financial 

Student  Body 

.  Other 

3.  In  your  view,  does  the  parental  assisted  approach  ap- 
pear to  be  a  better  program?  (Why  or  why  not) 

4.  Would  you,  or  are  you  planning  to  continue  a  concurrent 
program  in  the  future? 

With  the  parental  home/school  approach: 

Without  the  parental  home/school  approach: 
(a  regular-traditional-concurrent  program) 

5.  From  your  ^'antage  point,  does  a  concurrent  driver  edu- 
cation program,  as  you  have  just  concluded,  provide  a 
higher  quality  program? 

6.  What  response,  feedback,  have  you  received  from  the 
community,  regarding  this  project  good  and/or  bad? 
(Parent,  police,  business,  etc.) 

7.  Please  feel  free  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  this  study 
not  included  above. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Your  signature 
Title  
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Mr.  Sidney  Redmond 
705  Chestnut 

St.  Louis ^  Missouri  63101 

Dear  Mr,  Redmond: 

The  Missouri  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  is  pleased 
to  transmit  our  Second  Annual  Report  to  you.     We  have  entitled  the 
report  "Move  in  '71."     This  title  should  help  denote  the  feeling  of 
our  Council  that  our  educational  system  should  be  restructured  by 
appropriate  and  timely  actions  as  recommended  within  the  body  of  the 
compilation. 

It  is  the  desire  of  our  group  to  outline  some  methods  which  we 
feel  will  help  the  educational  system  to  serve  more  effectively  the 
total  needs  of  the  community ,  its  people  as  individuals,  and  the  State. 

On  May  24,  1971,.  a  public  hearing  held  by  the  Council  on  vocational 
education  brought  out  several  ideas  and  feelings  of  interested  groups 
and  citizens  from  throughout  Missouri.     You  have  previously  received  a 
summary  report  of  the  concerns  brought  out  at  this  meeting  in  a  letter 
report  to  Governor  Hearnes  which  was  also  submitted  to  your  Board  members. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  Board  will  accept  this  report,  and  add  any 
omments  and  suggestions  deemed  appropriate , 

After  acceptance  of  this  report,  it  is  urged  that  your  Board  study 
and  adopt  or  reject  each  specific  recommendation.     If  adopt'^d,  the  nota- 
tion of  an  appropriate  time  constraint  for  action  would  be  helpful  for 
our  evaluation  process. 

The  Council  will  endeavor  to  pursue  every  avenue  available  to  fur- 
ther develop  vocational  education  for  the  enhancement  of  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.     We  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
this  report  or  any  phase  of  this  report. 

Your  continued  interest  and  support  isi  most  appreciated. 


Respectfully  f 


Chairman 


WEC/bab 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 
State  of  j'^j'ssouii 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Missouri  State  Advisor]^  Council  for  Vocational  Education  was 
established  in  May,  1969,  in  accordance  with  the  1968  Amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Membership  includes  men  with  broad 
understanding  and  professional  expertise  in  the  needs  and  problems  of 
labor  and  management,  in  secondary,  post-secondary ,  and  adult  vocational- 
technical  education,  and  in  the  needs  and  problems  of  handicapped  and 
socially  or  educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  group  to  give  direction  to  the 
required  evaluation  report  of  vocational  education  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri,    The  first  annual  report  was  contracted  to  the  Educational  Evalu- 
ation Center  from  the  University  of  Missouri.     This,  the  second  annual 
report,  will  cover  some  of  the  basic  items  which  must  be  considered  in 
an  effort  to  restructure  the  system  as  we  presently  know  it. 
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A  BRIEF  PHILOSOPHY 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  expect  the  schools  to  furnish  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  useful  citizenship.     This  implies  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  educating  for  at  least  an  entry-level  occupation  with  min- 
imal- level  ^  marketable  skills  is  not  only  within  the  province  of  the 
local  educational  agency/  but  is/  indeed,  mandated.     The  State  must, 
through  its  regulations  and  plans /  do  all  within  its  power  to  set  a 
structure — a  restructure — so  that  vocational  education  will  in  no  sense 
be  considered  "second  class,"    The  big  pitch  for  all  students  to  go  on 
to  college  must  be  balanced  with  a  realistic  look  at  the  waste  of  time, 
effort,  and  money,  not  to  mention  the  frustration,  distress ,  and  anguish 
caused.     In  order  to  achieve  this  balance,  first  priority  must  be  given 
to  programs  which  will  educate  to  a  level  of  adequate  employ ab il ity . 
The  idea  that  the  only  good  education  is-  one  which  includes  four  years 
of  college  must  be  changed^     We,  as  a  nation,  seem  to  transmit  this 
notion  through  our  values,  our  aspirations ,  and  our  supports  while  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  is  snobbish  and  undemocratic*     We  know  that  even 
into  the  1980' s,  it  will  still  be  true  that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  our 
job  opportunities  will  require  a  four-year  college  degree •    All  work  has 
dignity,  and  only  the  arrogant  will  allow  themselves  to  feel  that  one 
job  is  more  worthy  than  the  other.     Every  child  must  be  educated  to  his 
highest  potential.     This  means  our  local  districts  and  our  state  regular 
tions  must  take  into  account  an  organized  program  of  orientation  and 
exploration  into  the  world  of  work  at  the  elementary  level.  Job-related 
instruction  should  be  made  available  for  some  pupils. 

'  We  must  begin  to  Move  in  '71  to  implement  these  concepts. 


RECOMMENDA TIONS 


Recommendation  I:    Restructure  the  Priorities  of  Our  Educational  System 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  goal  of  preparing  for  college  has 
been  adopted  by  approximately  60-65%  of  our  high  school  students  in  Mis- 
souri.    This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  statistics  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  which  indicate  that  the  1980  educational 
requirements  of  the  labor  force  will  be  20%  with  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree ^  25%  with  technical  training ^  and  55%  with  occupational 
skills  below  the  technical  level.     Assuming  the  validity  of  this  data , 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  substantial  changes  in  'the  educational 
processes  and  resulting  product. 

The  Council r  therefore r  recommends: 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  establish  a  mechanism, 
with  the  objective  of  restructuring  the  educational  system 
to  accommodate  the  relevant  and  occupational  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  prepare  them  for  the  work  force  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  such  work  force. 

2.  That  it  become  the  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  State  and 
local  boards  of  education  that  options  be  left  open  to 
students  through  a  flexible  education  system  to  encourage 
adjustment  of  individual  education  prograjns  in  keeping  with 
the  interests r  aptitudes ,  abilities ,  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual  to  the  end  that  all  be  successful  in  achieving 
a  worthwhile  life  goal.     (Considering  such  items  as  allowing 
more  elactives ,  fewer  required  courses,  and  more  credit  for 
occupational  training  on  the  job.) 

3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  as  a  priority  concern 
the  feasibility  of  occupational  education  exposure  for  every 
child  in  Missouri  public  schools.     (Place  a  requirement  for  ■ 
inclusion  of , career  education  in  the  elementary  program  and 
offer  monetary  incentive  for  each  program  begun*) 
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a.     In  an  effort  to  encourage  this  type  of  activity^  ini- 
tiate models  through  the  exemplary  program  monies  allo- 
cated to  the  State  for  distribution. 


Recommendation  II:    Creation  of  Planning  Districts 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Swanson  Study  (1966) ,  "A  Gateway  to 
Higher  Economic  Levels/'  that  the  State  be  divided  into  six  Vocational 
Education  Admin itr^tr at ive  Districts  for  more  efficient  administrative 
operation.     Further,  the  Missouri  School  District  Reorganization  Com- 
mission (1968)  recommended  20  regional  districts  to  carry  out  the  sev- 
eral functions  recommended.     Smith's  Study  (1968)  ,  ''Final  Report  Mis- 
souri Public  Junior  College  Study/'  proposed  fifteen  junior  college  dis- 
tricts be  formed.     From  the  expertise  as  assembled  to  create  these  fine 
reports,  the  validity  of  larger  than  single  local  u}:its  working  together 
has  been  established. 

The  Council r  therefore,  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 

That  the  State  be  divided  into  educational  planning  districts 
by  some  feasible  method  in  order  that  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive coordination  can  be  developed  in  such  items  as  general  pro- 
gram approvals,  forming  area  vocational  schools,  and  other  State 
priorities  for  all  educational  purposes.  These  districts  should 
be  provided  and  given  information  about  the  six  major  labor  mar- 
kets within  the  state. 

Recommendation  III:     Improving  the  Data  Base  for  Planning 

The  validity  and  reliability  levels  of  data  gathered  for  the  tabula- 
tions displayed  in  Part  II  and  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan  must  be  in- 
creased.    This  is  recognized  as  a  problem  by  the  various  levels  and 
departments  of  both  State  and  Federal  government  as  evidenced  by  many 
efforts  to  correct  or  improve  the  situation.    The  efforts  begun  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Education  are  to  be  commended,  but  much  more  is 
necessary^ 
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The  Council  r  therefore ^  recomiends  to  the  State  Board: 


1.  That  plans  be  immediately  set  into  motion  to  assure  that  funds 
will  be  available  to  carry  on  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
manpower  data  presently  being  studied  and  planned  in  the  man- 
power needs  study   (MOT IS  -  Missouri  Occupational  and  Training 
Information  Survey)  presently  being  funded  by  the  Ozark  Reg- 
ional Commission.     This  is  a  mandatory  requirement  if  the  data 
to  be  used  in  planning  is  to  become  more  reliable  and  usable. 

2.  As  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  prior  recommendation,  it  is  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  State  initiate  a  coordinated  system  of 
data  collection  for  both  State  and  local  planning .     The  Educa- 
tional Data  Processing  procedures^  eguiiwent and  personnel 
that  are  needed  to  implement  this  system  should  be  given  a  pri- 
ority rating  of  high  import.     All  forms  for  vocational  pro- 
grams^ both  financial  and  statistical ,  should  be  converted  to 
electronic  data  processing  forms  so  that  the  information  could 
be  almost  "instantly**  available  to  evaluators ,  planners,  and 
administrative  directors  of  vocational  programs  and  students . 

3.  That  information  on  the    product"  of  any  vocational  program 

in  the  state  be  ava ilable  to  the  e^    '   ition  team  without  having 
to  ask  for  additional  information  from  the  school  and  program 
under  surveilanae .     This  could  expedite  the  time  required  to 
make  these  evaluations  and  certainly  decrease  the  cost  involved 
and  still  offer  recommendations  of  the  same  caliber  and  import 
presently  tendered. 

4.  That  the  data  collected  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  on 
form  FD/5,  Section  J,  Dropout  Data  be  significantly  improved  in 
the  requirement ,  collection  procedure,  and  follow-up  of  repor- 
ted data. 

Recommendation  IV:     Require  Planning  Instrument  of  Local  Districts 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  data  inputs  required  of  the  Directors 

of  the  various  sections  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  time 

the  planning  instruments  are  required  by  the  U.S.O.E.  ,  it  would  be 

extremely  helpful  if  this  data  were  on  electronic  file  from  the  various 

programs  around  the  state. 

Therefore ,  the  Council  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 

i.     That  Local  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  be  made  mandatory  as 
required  in  Section  123   (a)    (6)    (F)    (IV)  of  P.L.   90-576.  These 
plans  should  supply  the  data  required  to  complete  the  data 
.requirements  of  the  Missouri  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion*    This  should  be  more  than  an  application  for  funds.  The 
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plan  should  be  set  up  to  state  performance  objectives  of  the 
progrc  ns  which  could  be  evaluated  by  a  committee  of  S.D.E.  per-- 
sonnel  as  to  the  adequateness  of  program,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  the  program.     The  addi- 
tional requirement  of  projecting  for  a  period  of  five  years 
should  be  made  a  requirement  of  the  plan. 

2.  That  workshops  be  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
train  local  personnel  in  the  gathering  of  data,  writing  o2?jec- 
tives,  and  planning  for  adequate  evaluation  of  programs  to 
insure  a  degree  of  standardization  compatible  with  a  general 
regulation  instituted  for  compliance. 

3.  That  the  S.D.E.  require  an  annual  agreement  that  the  plan  was 
checked  and  is  agreed  to  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  local  advis- 
ory committee  and  is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Missouri  Revised  Statutes  178.560  require  that  local  advisory 
committees  be  set  up.   'This  should  be  considered  a  minimal  use 
of  these  groups. 

Recommendation  V:    Create  a  Planning  Instrument  at  the  State  Level. 

A  plan  is  by  definition  a  scheme,  a  design,  or  a  plot  of  what  we 
know  about  where  we  are,  where  we  would  like  to  go,  and  some  mechanism 
or  vehicle  showing  how  to  get  there.     This  design,  of  course,  includes 
priorities  which  show,  at  the  State  level,  which  items  are  considered  of 
greater  import  than  others  and  will  even,  in  the  rationale,  explain  the 
derivation  of  the  priorities.     This  planning  must  of  necessity  be  an 
ongoing  process,     it  will  require  a  constant  evaluation  and  input  to 
create  a  new  plan  or  change  the  present  existing  plan.     This  can  not 
really  be  a  once-a-year  task. 

Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 

1.     That  the  Vocational  Division  set  into  motion  the  machinery  nec- 
essary to  devise  a  plan  which  will  encompass  all  the  data  avail-- 
able  from  the  previous  year  to  set  out  in  explicit  tarms  and 
separate  parts  the  following  items:     to  wit,  the  priorities  as 
given  by  U.s.O.E. ;  the  priorities  as  seen  by  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Education,  Vocational  Division;  the  objectives, 
stated  in  performance  criteria,  as  denoted  by  the  Directors  of 
the  sections  in  the  Vocational  Division.     This  plan  need  not 
wait  on  any  directive  from  U.S.O.E.,  but  could  begin  to  be 
formed  immediately. 
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2*     An  evaluation  instrument ,  simplistic  in  design,  be  initiated 
annually ,  and  included  as  a  portion  of  the  Annual  Plan,  to  ask 
each  director  to  answer  explicitly — yes  or  no — if  he  wet  the 
goals  and  objectives  set  up.     This  can  then  be  followed  with  an 
explanation  of  how  the  objectives  were  wet  or  why  they  were  not 
wet  in  his  subjective  opinion.     Also,  this  could  be  a  real  pre- 
lude to  the  cowpliance  document  presently  required  by  the 
U.S.O.E. 

Recommendation  VI:     Guidance  Be  Given  High  Priority 

The  Vocational  Advisory  Council  believes  that  present  guidance  and 
counseling  services  related  to  vocational  education,  its  prograws ,  and 
opportunities  are  ini^dequate.     Far  too  wany  schools  and  students  in  Mis- 
souri Secondary  Schools  are  not  served  by  a  counselor  in  an  approved 
vocational  guidance  program.      (Approxiwately  one-half  of  the  students  in 
secondary  schools.  Grades  9-12.)     Even  in  approved  prograws  there  are 
sowe  extenuating  circumstances  which  sowewhat  negate  the  probability  of 
waking  any  iwpact  upon  students  even  by  qualified  personnel.     The  youth 
of  Missouri  wust  he  inforwed  of  the  opportunities  and  rewards,  the  choi- 
ces available ,  and  the  challenges  open  to  those  interested  in  pursuing 
vocational  skill  training  as  well  as  technical  and  professional  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Council,  therefore,  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 

1*     That  the  requirements  for  a  AAA  school  in  the  state  include  the 
requirement  of  a  qualified  counselor  for  not  more  than  250  pu- 
pils in  secondary  schools.     AA  and  A  requirements  should  be  com- 
mensurate. 

2.  That  the  S.D.E.  require  one  counselor  for  not  more  than  750  ele- 
mentary students  or  an  administrative  unit.     This  requirement 
should  be  required  for  AAA  rating. 

3.  That  State  funds  from  the  V.E.A.  of  1963,  amended  in  19^8,  be 
increased  to  fund  programs  of  guidance,  which  will  be  explic- 
itly outlined  by  the  Guidance  Section  of  the  S.D.E. 

4.  That  inservice  workshops  and  programs  be  developed  by  the  S.D.E. 
and  required  of  all  counselors  presently  certificated .     These ^ 
workshops  should  include  facts,  figures,  statistics ,  and  re- 
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quirements  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  youths  in 
the  state  as  seen  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  felt  by  the 
individual  after  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
personal  interests ,  abilities ^  and  aptitudes .     If  this 
requires  additional  fundi ng ^  then  this  should  be  studied  for 
inclusion  as  a  high  priority  in  funding. 

5.     That  special  attention  be  given  to  the  identification  and  [ 
placement  in  vocational  training  programs  by  guidance  per- 
sonnel of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  personnel ^  par- 
ticularly at  the  secondary  level r  if  this  is  compatible  with 
individual  needs.     Minority  groups  must  receive  special  atten- 
tion. 

Recommendation  VII:    Mandatory  Licensure  of  Proprietary  Schools 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  play  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri .     These  institu- 
tions help  supply  the  personnel  for  many  of  the  manpower  needs  in  our 
state*     In  order  to  protect  the  image  of  vocational-technical  education 
and  to  expand  the  contributions  of  legitimate  proprietary  schools,  it  is 
necessary  that  unscrupulous  private  school  operations  be  removed  from 
Missouri .     There  are  some  disreputable  private  schools  now  operating  in 
our  state  and  exploiting  numerous  citizens  who  can  least  afford  such 
exploi ta tion . 

The  Council^  i  here  fore ,  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 
That  the  State  Board  of  Education  support  mandatory  licensure  of 
proprietary  schools  to  include  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  Missouri  State  Department  of  Education  be  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  act  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an 
advisory  council. 

2.  An  adequate  system  of  reporting  of  enrollments ^  completions , 
and  placements  by  occupational  categories  be  incorporated. 

3.  Minimal  standard  should  be  established  to  assure  a  quality 
product  and  should  include  factors  such  as  teacher  qualifica- 
tions ^  curricula  and  facilities . 

4.  Regulations  in  methods  of  operation  should  be  incorporated  to 
govern  such  items  as  a  pro  rata  refund  policy;  promissory 
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employment  practices  should  he  valid;  schools  and  their  sales- 
men should  be  bonded^  and  recruitment  policies  including  soli- 
citation and  advertising  should  be  carefully  assayed, 

5.     Proprietory  school  resources  be  considered  in  the  total  resour- 
ces available  to  school  administrators  for  developing  compre- 
hensive occupational  programs  in  discharging  their  responsi- 
bilities for  occupational  preparation  of  youth  and  adults. 

Recommendation  VIII:     Staffing  For  Restructured  Priorities 

The  personnel  needs  of  the  Vocational  Division  are  readily  apparent 
when  one  considers  the  restructured  priorities  sought  in  the  educational 
system.     The  number  of  staff  members  presently  employed  limits  the  expan- 
sion of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  vocational  education  at 
a  time  when  resources  are  available  to  expand  and  meet  the  priorities  as 
established  by  the  U.S,O.E,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Education, 

The  Council/  therefore,  recommends  to  the  State  Board: 

1.  That  ^the  additional  personnel  called  for  in  the  Missouri  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  be  authorized, 

2,  That  a  priority  order  be  placed  on  each  position  requested  and 
a  master  plan  developed  showing  the  time  required  to  fulfill 
this  recommendation. 
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RECOmENDED  EVALUATION  QUESTIONS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  BY  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
FROM 

THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

(with  ADDITIONAL  RECOWENDATIONs) 


GOAL  I. 


EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN. 

Hou)  app/iop/Uate.  looAe  tkz  Uatz' ^  goal^  and  pnlonMu? 

The  priorities  and  goals   (objectives)  as  given  in  the  annual 
and  long-range  program  plans  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the 
.  need  of  giving  some  general  direction  to  each  section  as 
they  approve  program  applications  in  accord  with  their  pre- 
scribed policy, 

a.  O/eAe  tke.y  ^uUablz  In  tmn^  oi  ^tuLdant  med6  and  mploymtnA: 
oppo/itunAX^u? 

In  the  vast  majority  of  objectives  presented  the  available 
data  in  terms  of  student  needs  and  also  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities noted  appear  to  be  quite  compatible.     The  question 
of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  data  is  certainly  one 
which  must  be  answered.     The  State  staff  in  developing  the 
State  Plan  did  not  have  adequate  input  data  available  from 
the  local  education  agencies.     The  Advisory  Council  believes 
that  if  a  true  "plan"  is  required  of  the  local  education 
agencies  providing  one  year  and  long-range  plans j,  a  portion 
of  the  inadequate  data  will  be  remedied. 

The  Department  is  to  be  congratulated  on  obtaining  special 
funding  from  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  in  order  to  study 
and  plan  for  an  adequate  data  collection  system  and  manpower 
needs  analysis  which  will  begin  to  correct  the  deficiency 
existing  in  this  area  of  inadequate  and  perhaps  somewhat 
unreliable  data  for  job  opportunities.     While  this  planning 
effort  is  a  laudable  lurch  forward^  steps  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  be  made  on  a  regular  systematized  basis. 
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Specific  discrepancies  which  must  be  pointed  up  include: 

I.     Production  agriculture  programs  are  designated 
to  increase  in  number » 


2.     The  need  for  replacement  and  expansion  needs  is 
reported  to  be  decreasing  annually  over  the  next 
5  years, 

5.     It  would  appear  that  this  would  create  a  rather 
extreme  oversupply  in  the  state. 

Also  f 

1.     81%  of  the  increase  in  T»  and  J.  programs  is 
attributed  to  new  courses  in  the  construction 
area . 


2.  In  aggregate  ^  the  construction  manpower  need  is 
increasing  over  the  next  5  years  when  consider- 
ing the  expansion  and  replacement  needs  reported. 

3.  There  will  he,  however,  an  oversupply  of  the  train- 
ees during  this  period  if  the  projected  supply  is 
correct,  in  aggregate. 


It  appears  that  much  difficulty  was  encountered  to  obtain  the 
data  required  in  the  U,S,O.E,  Compliance  Document,  but  that 
in  projecting  and  creating  goals   (objectives)   that  even  the 
best  available  data  was  not  adequately  taken  into  account. 
At  best,  it  was  unexplained .     These  are  isolated  cases  and 
should  not  tend  to  discredit  the  analysis  which  supports  the 
continuation  and/or  expansion  activities  designated. 

popuLatlon  gKOup^  ^uck  cu>  dUAadvayvtage.d  and  luindZcappod? 

It  would  appear  that  the  planning  did  include  the  areas  of 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth.     Little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  for  adult  programs  from  the  setaside  money  under 
V.E.A*     Manpower  projects  are  certainly  a  notable  exception 
to  this  statement  and  these  projects  are  under  the  same  divi- 
sion within  S.D.E, 


It  is  recommended  that  additional  help  be  given  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  Programs*     This  help 
should  be  a  professional  supervisor  in  the  area. 

It  is  further  recomraended  that  specific  priorities  within 
this  specialized  area  be  established  and  set  down  in  guide- 
lines. 


Cooperation  in  reporting  data  in  these  categories  must  be 
''^  fostered,  indeed  demanded,  if  funding  be  continued.     This  is 

not  a  part  of  the  act  which  is  optional. 

c.  WeAe  thzy  h^oJbxtzd  appKopn,AXut^ij  to  ma^ipotod/i  davo^lopimit  in 
tkz  Statu? 

The  data  input  from  private  or  proprietary  vocational  schools 
in  the  state  is  practically  nonexistent .     This  must  be 
improved  for  more  effective  total  planning ,     Data  from  indus- 
try is  supplied  largely  from  the  Missouri  State  Employment 
Security  and  does  not  include  any  except  the  reported  open- 
ings,   (as  it  should)     This  "need"  data  way  only  account  for 
a  smc.ll  percentage  of  the  actual.     Additional  data  is  made 
available  in  some  areas  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  specialized  agencies  as  in  the  health  field.     CAMPS  data 
is  used  where  appropriate  and  compatible  and  the  Vocational 
Division  is  to  be  commended  highly  for  working  closely  with 
this  planning  agency. 

Cooperation  with  proprietary  schools  is  to  be  encouraged  for 
more  effective  planning.     This  cooperation  must  be  developed 
so  that  advantages  will  be  noted  by  both  public  and  propri- 
etary programs.     Cordial  relations  exist  among  leaders  from 
the  reputable  private  institutions  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

2.  WGAe  p^oc^duAU  6     {o/ith  tn  thz  Statz  Plan  to  accomptUk  ^tck 
^tatzd  Qoat  and/o^  obj^attve  on,  pnlonAJty? 

Prciedures  are  treated  in  a  very  general  fashion  throughout 
the  Plan.     It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Advisory  Council  that 
tasks  or  procedures  should  be  explicitly  set  out  under  each 
goal   (objective)  which  fits  under  a  priority .     In  most  cases 
they  are  included ^  but  must  be  sought  out. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  a  plan  be  devised  in 
such  manner  that  priorities  are  listed  in  hierarchical  order. 
In  outline  fashion  would  follow  the  objectives  designed  to 
meet  this  priority .     Then,  again  in  outline  format/  it  would 
be  logical  to  follow  with  the  tasks  and/or  procedures  which 
will  be.  implemented  to  insure  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tive and  ultimately  the  priority .     The  objectives  could 
carry  budget  items  as  a  matter  of  course.     Time  constraints 
could  be  added  to  the  tasks/procedures  or  for  the  objectives . 

3.  To  iokcut  zxtzyit  i^)QA^  thz  Statu^ ^  qocUU  rnoX  du/Ung  thz  ymA  undM, 
n,iivtm  and  to  i^hat  txttwt  dou  tkl6  n,tpn,uznt  mp^ovmznt  ov^/i 
SUxht  yojvi? 

The  goals  specified  were  met  in  almost  an  extra-ordinary 
fashion.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  one-year  goals  'are 
almost  too  conservative .     This  may  be  very  realistic f  but 
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over  the  long  range  ('S-year  plan)  ,  perhaps  a  bit  more  opti- 
mism should  be  employed  which  will  dictate  to  bringing  the 
labor  marked  needs  into  reality  in  the  training  programs 
planned  in  vo^cational  programs* 

GOAL  II. 

EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  UPOrJ  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH  Vi'HICH  PlOPLE  AMD 
THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  SERVED. 

/.    Me  thoAZ  vaLLd  data  avaitabtz  on  job  opponX.uYi^Ul(L^  and  manpOWQA 
vidzd^  ion,  plamvlnQ  pu/ipo^u? 

This  question  has  been  subsumed  and  the  answer  is  given  under 
G^al  J,  2.  a.  and  i-  c.  above.     To  elaborate  somewhat r  how- 
ever f  the  Department  is  to  he  commended  for  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  get  valid  data  in  these  areas.     Even  though 
they  cite  the  need  for  improvement  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  insure  its  collection f  the  sources  are  broader  this  year 
than  last  year,,  denoting  an  exerted  effort  to  try  to  solve 
this  difficult  problem. 

2.  To  wimt  zxtznt       tkojiz  coondLnation       t/ialwinq  oppontu\voti^6 
0)710 ng  agmciu? 

This  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  among  the  many  agencies 
which  offer  some  type  of  vocational  training  courses.     It  is 
very  easy  to  assume  that  each  agency  need  only  think  of  a 
program,  implement  it,  and  good  will  result.     This  can  be 
fallacious  reasoning ,  however,  and  more  coordination  is 
encouraged . 

[  The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  at  least  one  person  on 

the  S.D*E.  Vocational  Staff  be  charged  with  the  responsibil-- 
ity  of  meeting  with  and  coordinating  training  programs  among 
at  least  the  handicapped  population  of  the  states.     It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  some  liaison  work  in  this  area  is  going 
on  in  the  area  of  retarded  children.     This,  also,  must  be 
expanded.     Again,  this  points  up  the  need  for  an  additional 
supervisor  in  this  section. 

3.  To  KJkit  zxtHYit       tkoAz  coo^dA^nation  a-^d  a/itlcala^tlon  mong  hzc- 
ondcoiy,  po^t  ^^cond^i/iy,  and  adult  zduL.JXon  aQundl^"? 

The  major  effort  in  this  area  appears  to  be  the  State  confer- 
ences in  various  vocational  areas.    Also,  in  certain  areas  of 
the  state.  Area  Schools  provide  leadership  in  this  necessary 
activi ty . 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  various  professional 
associations  work  to  accomplish  an  amalgamation  or  federation 
of  associations  to  the  stated  end  or  objective  of  real  artic- 
ulation among  levels  of  training* 
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4.  To  what  z:J:znt  (Vm  tka  mployoA  nee.<i6  beJ^ng  co^uideA^d  p^o- 
QKm  pZanyiing  ? 

The  validity  and  reliability  of  the  data  employed  in  the 
planning  process  is  certainly  open  to  question.     However j> 
this  is  recognized  by  the  S.D.E. 

The  Advir.ory  Council  recommends  that  local  surveys  be  com- 
pleted to  provide  a  somev/hat  more  acceptable  base  than  may 
presently  be  available  to  show  the  manpower  needs  and  job 
opportunities .     This  is  a  necessity  if  local  planning  will 
ever  become  a  meaningful  activity ,     Also ^  this  type  statis- 
tic will  fill  a  real  void  until  the  statewide  collection  sys- 
tem can  be  implemented, 

5.  To  what  zxtzyit  oAz  tkz  zducattonal  imtUtiitioyUi  a^^u/Ung  job 
piacmznt  o^  cancUdate^? 

A  special  study  is  presently  being  undertaken  by  the  Advisory 
Council  to  more  adequately  deteinnine  the  true  status  of  job 
placement  in  the  Area  Vocational  Schools  of  Missouri, 

In  the  meantime f  the  short  term  (3  month)  follow-up  indicates 
a  very  good  record  of  placement  in  the  field  of  training  or  a 
related  field.     In  several  local  educational  agencies ^  the 
placement  procedure  is  only  of  secondary  import. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  all  area  schools  study 
the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a  special  office  to  handle 
placement  on  a  coordinated  basis.     This  should  not  discourage 
the  many  accomplishments  of  individual  inst:  uctors  in  placing 
students.     The  idea  is  to  assure  consideration  for  all  stu- 
dents in  all  programs, 

6.  To  what  zxtzYit  t^  vocattoYiat  education  Involved  In  total  man- 
poweA  dzv oZopfnzYit  p>ioQKm^  o^  tkz  Statzl 

The  Missouri  S.D,E,  is  to  be  complimented  in  their  efforts  to 
encourage  adult  vtanpower  proyrams  where  these  are  seen  as  a 
need.     In  many  cases  where  difficulty  in  instituting  a  spe- 
cific program  aris^c,  it  has  been  found  that  some  local  agen- 
cies are  somewhat  lax  in  their  prescribed  duty.     The  S,D*E, 
tries  to  stay  aware  of  programs  where  they  do  not  have  any 
responsibility  J.  but  certainly  want  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
projects  being  promoted j.  e,g,,  the  Model  Cities  programs 
which  involve  vocational  training /  and  the  0,E.O^  pjcograms 
for  skill  training^  as  well  as  others, 

7.  To  what  nxtunt  cuio,  thoAz  vocational  education  oppo^unltt^^ 
available  to  alt  thz  pzoplz  at  the  ^ojionda/iy^  po^t  ^ocondoi/iy, 
and  adult  lnvoJU? 

While  the  best  job  appears  to  be  accomplished  at  the  secon- 
dary level  J,  the  availability  of  more  vocational  technical 
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opportunities  is  certainly  obvious  at  the  junior  college 
level.     It  appears  that  much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished 
£<t  the  adult  level, 

What  incUcatunvs  ojlz  theAe.  that  ^tudeiith  ^ddi  that  vocationat 
pA0QKam6  rmot  tkoJji  nnnd^? 

The  follow-up  study  completed  by  the  Guidance  Section  of  the 
S,D.E.  in  1968  and  again  in  1969,  studying  high  school  gradu- 
ates of  1965  and  1966,  respectively  indicate  that  about  50% 
of  the  girls  and  39%  of  the  boys  took      vocational  course  in 
high  school  and  that  49%  of  the  girls  and  38%  of  the  boys 
are  in  the  same  field  they  chose  while  in  high  school. 

It  is  further  noted  that  one  outstanding  vocational  program 
in  St.  Louis  County  shows  that  68,5%  of  its  graduates  are 
employed  as  opposed  to  55,5%  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 

iiJhat  ^  b<ii!zg  dom  about  occupattonat  aiwimu^  and  on.iz\vtation 
at  tkz  dimzyitajiy  £eue£? 

There  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  S,D»E,  ,  by  virtue 
of  the  exemplary  program  money  expended  to  create  a  pilot 
program  which  is  designed  to  create  occupational  awareness 
at  the  elementary  level.     The  general  idea  behind  this  pro- 
gram is  to  have  incorporated  into  the  regular  ongoing  cur- 
riculum, a  specific  design  to  concommitantly  teach  orienta- 
tion to  the  world  of  work.     Curriculum  guides  have  been 
developed  and  will  be  tested  during  the  coming  year.  This 
is  an  excellent  program  which  should  yield  much  information 
to  other  schools  working  and  planning  in  this  same  area. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education  write  or 
cause  to  write  a  summary  which  can  be  used  for  dissemination 
to  other  interested  districts , 

In  addition  to  the  exemplary  program,  stressing  early  intro- 
■duction  to  careers,  group  guidance- pre- vocational  activities 
are  being  encouraged  by  the  Guidance  Section  of  the  S,D,E, 
Seven  new  programs  are  planned  for  the  coming  year.     Ten  were 
in  existence  last  year. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  formulation  of  a  regulation  requiring  a  local  dis-- 
trict  to  institute  this  type  program  in  their  total  plan 
before  approval  be  given, 

III. 

EVALUATION  SHOULD  FXUS  ON  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  COUNCIL  RECOWENDA- 
TIONS  HAVE  RECEIVED  DUE  CONSIDERATION. 

1.    To  u)kom  weAe  fLtaomrmndaXioiUs  madz? 


Recommendations  from  the  First  Annual  Report  were  made  only 
to  state  educational  agencies ,     No  additional  reports  have 
been  issued ^  except  as  sdvisements  for  the  formulation  of 
the  State  Plan,     These  were  reported  to  the  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  and  formulated  in  a  letter  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Governor  with  copies  being  sent  also  to  the 
members  of  the  Lcate  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education m 

WkcU  actions  Ifuavz  been  tcikzn  and  to  u)lvxt  zxtZYit  havz  thuQ, 

In  the  first  evaluation  report  submitted  by  the  Council  in 
October  of  1970,  certain  goals  were  suggested.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  made  these  goals  a  part  of  its  program 
for  work.     Most  have  been  accomplished.     The  Council  called 
for  an  improved  evaluation  process,  and  this  has  been  devel- 
oped.    Refinement  has  been  made  in  procedures  to  more  clearly 
identify  program  planning  with  labor  market  needs.     The  State 
is  beginning  a  study  for  development  of  a  procedure  to  obtain 
these  data  on  a  Statewide  basis, 

■  The  Council  commended  the  Department  fcr  its  cooperative 
approach  to  the  CAMPS  Organization  and  stressed  continued 
and  expanded  activities , 

This  has  been  done.     They  also  commended  the  Department  for 
the  publication,  Vocational-Technical  Schools  and  Programs 
in  Missouri,     They  asked  that  this  be  updated  each  year. 
This  too  has  been  done.     Commendation  was  made  for  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
Missouri ,     The  Department  is  continuir:  ■  activities  to  improve 
this  image. 

The  Council  noted  that  progress  had  been  made  in  the  State  in 
meeting  the  majcr  priorities  and  program  emphases  of  the 
Vocational  Educacion  Amendments  of  1968,     The  Council  recom- 
mended that  program  administrators  and  teachers  must  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  the  philosophy  and  intent  of  the  new  leg- 
islation,    A  consistent  and  planned  program  is  being  util- 
ized to  incorporate  this  philosophy  in  program  planning  and 
execution.     Recommendations  were  made  by  the  Council  on  the 
use  of  more  current  data  particularly  emphasizing  the  use  of 
1970  census  data.     In  preparing  the  State  Plan  this  year  it 
was  found  that  many  sources  of  needed  data  were  not  yet 
using  the  last  census  information.     The  Council  recognized 
the  need  to  encourage  smaller  school  districts  to  partici- 
pate in  area  school  programs.     This  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  an  area  of  concern  of  the  State  staff.     Our  efforts 
are  being  rewarded  with  an  annual  increase  each  year  of  out- 
of-district  students  enrolling'  in  area  vocational  programs. 

The  Council  expressed  concern  with  the  vocational  guidance 
function  in  the  schools »     Several  programs  are  in  operation 
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to  make  counselors  more  acutely  av/are  of  the  world  of  work. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  placement  of  vocationally  trained 
counselors  in  area  vocational  schools ,  with  placement  a  pri- 
mary function.     Institutes  spend  half  of  each  day  in  indus- 
trial and  business  visitations;  the  other  half  of  the  suimer 
program  is  spent  in  studying  related  information.  Members 
of  the  guidance  staff  have  been  given  definite  functions  in 
enrollment ^  follow-up ^  and  evaluation . 

tion  oi  thz  Kzcommzyidcutioyi^? 

The  Advisory  Council  feels  that  the  success  they  see  in  the 
implementation  of  previous  recommendations  is  directly  attri- 
butable "to  the  fine  relationship  of  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  State  Department  of  Education.     It  has  been  both 
pleasant  and  profitable , 

For  about  the  first  year  of  operation  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  served  as  an  unofficial  executive  of 
the  State  Council.     This  provided  for  a  smooth  functioning 
of  the  Council-Department  activities.     The  State  Advisory 
Council  has  employed  an  Executive  Secretary  and  the  State 
Director  oJ  Vocational  Education  and  other  staff  members  are 
available  to  the  Council  at  each  meeting  for  consultation. 
The  contributions  of  the  Council  have  been  predicated  on  ^hls 
cooperative  relationship. 

What  {^ottoLO-thAough  U>  b^lng  malnXalnzd  by  thz  Counc^? 

With  the  submission  of  this  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  the  Governor,   the  news  media.  The  U,S.O,E.,  and 
other  interested  parties,  it  is  hoped  that  initially  a  per- 
sonal presentation  can  be  effected  to  obtain  acceptance  of 
the  report.     Then,  adoption  of  the  recommendations  by  the 
State  Board  will  be  sought  at  which  time  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  realistic  time  constraint  agreeable  to  the 
Council,  State  Board,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
•  It  Is  hoped  that  this  adoption  and  time  table  could  be  acti- 
vated thirty  days  after  the  initial  presentation. 

Effective  follow-up  and  evaluation  can  be  carried  out  and 
any  re-submisslon  or  submission  of  new  recommendations  can 
be  planned  and  executed  under  this  type  system. 
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Mr.  Ben  Howell,  Chairman 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Educc.tion 

Austin,  Texas  78701 

Dear  Mr .  Howell ' 

In  aciordance  with  Seccion  102.23(c)  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations, 
PL  90-576,  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education 
in  T^xr  ?  ^ic]:eby  submits  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
its  evC.-cat-.on  report  and  Council  recommendations  for  the  considera- 
tion 01  the  Board,  and  further  transmittal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
.Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Nationa 
Advisory  Counci.    on  Vocational  Education. 

Ihc^  Fjrst  Annual  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council 
aprropriately  acquired  the  titJ.t;  "A  Redirected  Education  System." 
Progress  has  been  made  in  this  effort  to  redirect  the  education  sys- 
tem and  the  Advisory  Council  is  well  aware  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  redirection  of  our  education  system  is  greatly  dependent  on 
the  acceptance  and  support  generated  by  all  concerned  throughout  the 
State,  aud  that  the  best  of  plans  and  projections  are  of  little  value 
without  this.     Much  of  our  energies  and  direction  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  this  thought. 

The  Council,  in  its  Second  Annual  Report,  has  sought  to  build  upon 
previous  activities  and  reports  and  would  expect  to  develop  further 
these  concepts  in  subsequent  reports. 

The  Council  would  like  to  ex^  ress  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  State  board  for  Vocationc^l  Education,  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  and  otheiT  state  agencies  and  groups  with  whom  we 
have  worked  in  making  ouv  evaluation  and  this  report. 


Sincerely , 


'EV  D'.  Redding 
Chairman 
EDR:nl 


PURPOSE:  *To  establish  a  climate  conducive  to  the  development  of  technical,  vocational  and  manpower 
training  in  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  and 
economic  development  of  the  state.  " 


THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  TECHNICAL  ^  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IN  TEXAS 


The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas,  was 
constituted  under  the  provisions  of  PL  90-576,   the  Vocational  Education- 
Amendments  of  1968,  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  March  4,  1969. 

The  Council  was  reconstituted  under  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  261,  Acts 
of  the  61st  Texas  Legislature,  on  September  1,  1969.  The  state  statute 
included  the  provisions  of  the  above  cited  federal  statute. 

The  State  statute  cited  above  provides  for  a  21-meinber  Council.     The  Council 
members  listed  below  will  indicate  two  vacancies.     It  is  expected  that  all 
vacancies  will  be  consumated  within  the  next  30  days,  and  the  Council  will 
be  reorganized  when  the  full  membership  of  the  Council  has  been  appointed. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  were  certified  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  S.  F.  Marland,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Preston 
Smith,  Governor  of  Texas,  dated  June  15,  1971: 

John  L.  Cockrill  -  Dallas  Roff  W.  Hardy  -  Abilene 

Ellwood  E.  Collins  -  Texarkana  W.  L.  Jones,  Jr.  -  Odessa 

S.  P.  Cowan  -  Rio  Grande  City  Vernon  A.  McGee  -  Austin 

Dewey  M.  Cox  -  Orange.  Luis  M.  Morton  -  Killeen 


W.  T.  Crouch  -  Itasca 
Roy  B.  Davis  -  Lubbock 
Michael  E.  DeBakey  -  Houston 
Roy  W.  Dugger  -  Waco 


E.  D.  Redding  -  Houston 
Dorothy  J.  Robinson  -  Palestine 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


As  the  Council  examined  its  responsibilities,  certain  priorities  were 
established:     (1)   education  of  the  Council;   (2)  acceptance  of  the  Council 
by  citizens  and  educators;  and  (3)  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in 
the  state  and  presentation  of  basic  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.     It  was  necessary  that   (1)  and  (2)  be  accomplished 
to  some  extent  before  serious  attention  could  be  given  to   (3).     The  Council 
will  continue  to  give  attention  to  the  above  priorities  while  moving  to  a 
next  step,   (4)  examining  the  multitude  of  influences  upon  development 

of  technical,  vocational,  and  manpower  training  and  establishing 

relationships  or  linkages  to  support  the  work  of  the  Council  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities. 

The  Council  is  moving  with  deliberate  speed  in  responding  to  the  responsi- 
bilities as  outlined  in  Senate  Bill  261,  Sixty-First  Legislature,  x^7hich 
expanded  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  as  envisioned 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  U.  S.  Congress.     The  respon- 
sibilities are  summarized  broadly  in  Section  3  of  Senate  Bill  261,  outlin- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  Council,  as  follows:  "...to  cause  to  be  established 
a  climate  conducive  to  the  development  of  technical,  vocational,  and  man- 
power training  in  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  State." 

Members  of  the  Council  \are  recommended  by  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  State  Senate.     This  summary 
\<r±ll  cover  the  two  and  one  half  years  activities  of  the  Council.     The  summary 
will  not  cover  many  of  the  detailed  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
Council  and  staff,  and  will  not  give  many  of  the  organizational  and  develop- 
mental activities  of  the  Council,  as  outlined  in  the  First  Annual  Report  to 
the  Governor. 


Council  members  iiave  given  over  450  man  days  to  formal  Council  and  committee 
meetings  and  hearings.     This  does  not  include  work  done  as  individual  members 
on  Council  responsibilities,  and  work  with  groups  and  organizations  in  the 
regioirS  served  by  Council  members. 

A  monthly  publication,  ACTVE  NEWS,  is  prepared  .and  mailed  to  over  1500  per- 
sons throughout  the  state.     Publication  was  begun  in  May  1970. 

The  following  reports  have  been  prepared  by  the  Council  during  the  last  18 
months: 

"A  Concerned  Texas,"    First  Annual  Report  to 
the  Governor  -  March  1970  4,000  copies        24  pp. 

A  Brochure  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  in  Texas  -  May  1970  2,000  copies        46  pp. 
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''Proceedings  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Technical-Vocational  Education  jn  Texas" 

July  1970  4,000  copies      126  pp. 

"First  Annual  Report  -  The  Advisory  Council 

for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas" 
Sei- .ember  1970  (Submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  through  the  State  Board  for 

Vocational  Education)  3,200  copies        56  pp. 

"First  Bennial  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas 
to  Members  of  the  Texas  Legislature''  - 

December  1970  1,000  copies        28  pp. 

"Summary  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 

Education  in  Texas"    -  January  1971  8,000  copies        12  pp < 

"An  Occupational  Training  Study  as  Requested 

by  S.        865,  Sixty-First  Legislature,"  500  copies        36  pp. 

narch  1971 

"A  Redirected  Education  System,"  Second  Annual 

Report  to  the  Governor  -  April  1971  4,000  copies        40  pp. 

"Report  of  Regional  Hearings"  by  The  Advisory 
Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education 

in  Texas  -  March  1971  2,500  copies      216  pp. 

"Proceedings .Teacher  Education  Hearing" 
The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  in  Texas  - 

March  1971  500  copies        56  pp. 


Numerous  Staff  Analyses,  Working  Papers,  Background  Information  Data, 
and  other  Documents  have  been  prepared  for  use  by  the  Council  and  others. 

During  Council  activities,  meetings  are  being  held  in  major  ec.  aomic 
regions,  of  the  state  with  study  of  the  economy  of  the  region  as  this 
relates  to  technical-vocational  education*    Meetings  held  to  date  have 
included  Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Lubbock,  These 
do  not  include  nine  additional  cities  in  which  regional  hearings  were 
held  in  1971. 
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Some  of  the  institutions,  facilities  and  programs  visited  during  the 
two  years,  include: 


High  school  vocational  programs 

Campuses  of  eight  post  secondary  institutions  offering 

technical-vocational  education  programs 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center 
Fort  Worth  Manpower  Skills  Center 
Texas  Medical  Center,  Houston 
Apprenticeship  Training  Program,  Houston 
A  private  vocational-technical  school,  Dallas 
Industrial  complex,  Houston 
Industrial  complex,  Dallas 

The  Advisory  Council  produced,  with  a  grant  from  the  Halliburton  Education 
Foundation,  a  16  minute  color  film,  entitled  "The  Future... My  Destination, 
and  has  distributed  twenty  copies  for  utilization  throughout  the  state. 

The  Advisory  Council  produced  a  16  minute  slide/tape  presentation  en- 
titled "A  Redirected  Education  System,"  to  give  some  background  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council.     Fifty  sets  are  being  utilized 
throughout  the  state  with  al2.  groups  and  organizations. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  directed  by  Section  102.24,  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Law  90-576,  to. 
"...provide  for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the 
public  is  given  opportunity  to  'express  views  concerning  vocational  educa- 
tion." 

The  Council  conducted  a  public  hearing  on  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  in  May  1969  in  Austin;  co-sponsored  the  Governor's  Conference 
for  Tec  mical-Vocational  Education  in  Austin,  March  23-2/s  1970,  at  which 
over  800  persons  participated.    During  January-February  19/1,  the  Advisory 
Council  conducted  14  Regional  Hearings  throughout  the  stato. ,  involving 
nearly  2700  citizens. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  GENERAL  STATEMENTS 


The  Advisory  Council  has  chosen  to  title  thi^  Second  Annual  Report  as 
"A  Committed  Education  System,"  believing  that  there  are  evidences  of 
movement  toward  "Redirecting"  the  education  system,  special  effort  must 
be  made  to  develop  the  COMMITMENT  necessary  to  implement  the  needed 
redirections. 

The  Council  subscribes  to  and  recommends  a  career  education  system  that 
is  responsive  to  the  direction  of  each  individual  as  a  result  of  the 
complete  exploration  and  interaction  of  the  factors  of . INTERESTS ,  APTITUDES, 
ABILITIES  and  CIRCUMSTANCES,  to  the  end  that  every  individual  be  supported 
in  his  preparation  to  achieve  a  challenging  and  worthwhile  goal  in  life. 

The  Council  has  observed  substantial  variance  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  state,  reflecting  a  detrimental  variance  in  the 
areas  of  LEADERSHIP,  RESOURCES  and  COMMITMENT  that  result  in  less  than 
full  development  of  the  individual  and  his  achievement  of  personal  ful- 
fillment.    Citizens  of  the  state  are  challenged  to  respond  to  these  most 
obvious  needs  v/hich  if  not  met,  wi."l  handicap  many  of  their  fellow  citizens 
throughout  their  lifetime. 

The  top  priority  for  Council  study  during  1971-72  has  been  designated  as 
"The  Texas  Education  Product  Study."     Education  managers  and  planners  have 
given  the  majority  emphasis  to  the  "process  of  education"  with  little 
emphasis  to  the  "product  of  education,"     It  is  hoped  the  study  will  point  ^ 
clearly  to  some  urgent  directions  for  the  total  education  effort  in  the 
state,  t<rhile  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  establishing  a  statewide 
follow-up  system  of  students  with  resulting  analysis  on  the  local  and  state 
level,  that  will  produce  useful  tools  for  planners  and  managers  of  the 
education  resources  of  the  state. 

Recommendation  TV  and  VII  with  1971  Supplements,  underscore  the  critical 
nature  with  which  the  Council  views  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
"supply/demand"  job  market  system  which  merits  the  confidence  of  all 
persons  involved  or  interested  in  such  data.     This  action  is  basic  to 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  system  in  the  state,  uo  effectively  and 
economically  utilize  the  training  resources  and  human  resources  for  the 
well  being  of  the  individual  and  the  economy  of  the  state. 

The  evaluation  of  technical-vocational  education  and  recommendations  for 
its  expansion  and  improvement,  as  contained  in  this  report,  is  the  result 
of  objective  consideration  by  the  Council  of  the  many  factors  that  influence 
this  area  of  education  and  recommendation;?  are  intended  to  be  constructive. 
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PART  I 


ADVISORY  COUl^CIL  EVALUATION 


GOAL  I .      Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  Staters  goals  and  priorities 
as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan. 

2.      How  appro'priat'^  were  the  Staters  goa^s  and  priorities? 

General  Statement;    As  covered  elsewhere  in  this  <=.valuation,  the 
emphasis  in  the  State  Plan  Guidelines  and  resulting  State  Plan, 
is  not  on  the  plan  as  a  planning  and  management  tool,  but  as  a 
compliance  document. 

The  Vocational  Education  Program  Objectives  in  Section  5.0  of 
Part  II  of  the  State  Plan,  expressed  objectives  in  terms  of 
projections  of  trends,  not  in  an  estimate  of  the  total  long  term 
task  expressed  in  a  given  quantity,  period  of  time,  or  similar 
specific  goal  or  objective. 

a.  Were  they  suitaole  in  terms  of  student  needs  and  employment 
opportunities? 

In  view  of  the  statement  above,  the  goals  and  priorities   set  forth 
in  the  State  Plan  are  appropriate  in  terms  of  student  needs  and 
employment  opportunities.     When  viewied  from  the  fact  that  only  25% 
of  secondary  students  are  pursuing  gainful  occupation  training  and 
*  assuming  that  at  least  50%  of  secondary  students  should  have  occupa- 

tional training,  then  the  state's  goals  are  "too  modest." 

The  lack  of  realistic  employment  opportunities  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion needs  data  renders  a  precise  statement  impossible.  However, 
with  a  tight  employment  situation,  increasing  of  vocational  train- 
ing, it  is  IMPERATIVE  that  realistic  employment  opportunity  data 
be  developed  and  continuously  updated.     The  data  must  be  in  a  form 
making  it  readily  available  and  usable  to  education  planners  on 
the  state  and  local  levels,  with  sufficient  projections  to  permit 
'  realistic  education  planning  and  management. 

b.  Were  they  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  terms  of  specific 
population  groups  such  as  disadvantaged  and  ha::dicapped? 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  quantity  statement  of  the  number  of 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  to  be  served,  the  evaluation  must 
deal  with  the  "outcomes  sought"  aspects  of  the  program. 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  were  initiated  in  Texas 
during  the  1964-65  schoolyear  on  a  pilot  basis,  with  25  teacher 
units  enrolling  938  students  and  the  programs  were  called  Occupa- 
tional Training.     During  the  following  school  year  the  program  was 
named  Coordinated  Vocational -Academic  Edc^.ation  (CVAE)  .  Substantial 
progress  was  made  in  both  quality  of  programs  and  quantity,  F.ffect- 
ive  September  I,  1970,  CVAE  teacher  units  were  aliocat^^d  from  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program  and  the  number  of  units  jumped  from  313 
units  in  1969-70  to  532  in  1970-71  and  preliminary  figures  indicate 
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that  the  total  units  for  1971-72  will  be  730  enrolling  approximately 
25,000  students  from  grades  7-12.     It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  120,000  students  in  grades  7-12  in  Texas  schools,  could  benefit  from 
the  CVAE  program.     Based  upon  tiils  position,  we  are  serving  only  about  20% 
of  the  need. 

Effective  September  1,  1970,  the  CVAE  State  Sta^f  was  reorganized  and 
assigned  to  field  positions  in  the  traditional  Occupational  Education 
flplds.     The  benefits  of  such  reorganization  are  many  and  obvious,  how- 
ever,  the  Council  would  caution  that  unless  special  precautions  are 
exercised  that  the  following  could  occur: 

a.  In  an  attempt  to  apply  standards  of  traditional  programs, 
the  CVAE  programs  could  be  rendered  inflexible  and  incapable 
of  efiectively  serving  the  disadvantaged  student. 

b.  Do  CVAE  teachers  receive,  under  this  reorganization,  the 
specialized  supervision  needed? 

c.  The  coord?. nation  between  vocational  and  academic  education 
is  a  strong  and  imperative,  aspect  of  CVAE,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  this  aspect.  Identification 
of  the  program  as  ^'purely*'  vocational^  could  have  a  most 
detr:' .nental  effect  upon  the  program, 

A  particular  concern  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  CVAE  is  that  it  effec- 
tively serve  the  disadvantaged  student,  fixst  and  foremost.     However,  a 
most  urgent  concern  is:     What  influence  does  the  success  of  CVAE  in  reclaim- 
ing disadvantaged  students  have  upon  the  school  curriculum  and  the  tech- 
niques of  teachers  that  were  responsible,   to  a  great  extent,  for  the  stu- 
dent being  disadvantaged  in  the  first  place.     Indication  to  the  Council 
to  date  is  that  CVAE  is  having  little  influence  on  the  school  curriculum 
and  teaching  -  but  faculty  members  are  recognizing  the  success  of  CVAE, 
but  instead  of  looking  at  the  process  and  correcting  it,  they  give  thanks 
that  there  is  a  program  to  deal  with  thilr  problems,  which  does  not  result 
in  cutting  off  Lhe  flow  cf  students  into  remedial  type  programs. 

Special  programs  for  the  HANDICAPPED  were  initiated  under  Vocational 
Education  Acts  of  19^3  as  amended  on  a  pilot  project  basis.     The  State 
Board  of  Education  in  July  19/1  approved  the  transfer  of  ongoing  programs 
of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped,  to  the  Minimum  Foundation 
Program  of  the  state  for  allocation  and  funding.     This  action  will  release 
funds  for  further  development  and  initiation  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped <     The  Department  of  Occupational  Education  and 
Technology  and  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
bfive  ioined  forces  with  the  T  6xas  Rfili^bili tation  Conunission  to  S6rv6  as 
completely  as  possible  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons  in  Texas. 
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It  is  estimated  that  20,000  students  will  be  served  during  1971-72, 
which  denotes  substantial  progress  during  the  relatively  short  period 
in  which  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  critical  need- 

Cn     Were  they  related  appropriately  to  manpower  development  in  the 
State  (e.g.^  private  schools^  industry^  CAMPS ^  etc.)? 

After  considering  the  content  of  the  general  statement  in  this  goal, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Council  that  the  state's  goals  and  priorities 
are  appropriately  related  to  manpower  development  in  the  state.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  elements  of  a  manpower  development 
system  in  the  state.     Some  evidences  of  this  include: 

(1)  Private  schools  -  the  State  Board  of  Education  supported  a 
mandatory  licensing  of  private  schools  which  was  enacted 
by  the  State  Legislature,  designating  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  the  Administrator.     This  action  should  do  much 

.  to  unify  the  public  and  private  education  resources - 

The  State  Legislaturt^  also  enacted  a  statute  providing  for 
contracting  between  public  and  private  education  agencies • 

The  Texas  Cosmetology  Commission  was  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  repl-yce  the  State  Board  of  Cosmetology  and 
this  action  shoul/i  strengthen  the  working  relationship  between 
public  and  private  education  in  this  area. 

(2)  Industry  -  efforts  continue  to  involve  citizens  in  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  technical-vocational  education 
activities  in  the  state.     Local  education  agencies  are  required 
to  have  advisory  committees  for  vocational  education  programs. 
The  Environmental  Technology  program  is  in  its<  third  year,  a 
successful  demonstration  of  joint  effort  between  education  and 
industry  at  the  state  and  local  levels.     Efforts  are  being  made 

to  involve  additional  groups  and  programs  in  this  type  of  activity. 

(3)  Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  work  with  the  State  Employment 
Commission  and  other  agencies  and  groups   (CAMPS)   in  efforts  to 
involve  these  groups  in  planning  efforts.     Further  efforts  are 
be:ig  made  to  improve  the  data  collection  system  for  determining 
occupation  needs  of  the  job  market  and  relate  these  to  education 
planning. 
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2.  Were  procedures  set  forth  in  the  State  Playi  to  acoompHsh  each 
stated  goat  and/or  objective  or  priority? 

Procedures  are  set  forth  in  Part  I  of  the  State  Plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  state  goal  and/or  objective  or  priority 
set  forth  in  Part  II  of  the  Plan.     As  pointed  out  in  .-.he  general 
statement  at  the  first  of  this  Goal,  the  Council  believes  more 
definitive  goals  and  objectives  could  be  established  aud  would 
so  recommend. 

3.  To  what  extent  were  the  State's  goals  met  during  the  year  under 
review  and  to  what  extent  does  this  represent  an  improvement 
over  last  year? 

Most  goals  jet  by  the  FY  1971  State  Plan  were  exceeaed ,  many  in  a 
substantial  manner.     For  example,   in  FY  1971  State  Plaa,  Part  II, 
Section  5.1(c)  Secondary  Vocational  Program  Objectives,  Number 
of  instructional  programs,  Outcomes  sought  for  1971,  Totaled  5,126 
while  the  actual  outcome  was  6,146. 

A  review  of  Secondary  Vocational  Teacher  Units  allocated  in  the  state  follows: 

Increase  over      ^^ear  Total  Units      Increase  over 

Previous  year  Previous  year 

116  1968-69  4845  328 


1964-65 

3611 

202 

1969-70 

5323 

479 

1965-66 

3897 

286 

1970-71 

6146 

823 

1966-67 

4023 

127 

1971-72 

6956* 

810* 

1967-68 

4517 

494 

^Indicates 

preliminary 

figures 

Year  Total  Units 

1963-64  3409 


Another  measure  of  progress  in  technical-vocational  education  is 
comparison  of  levels  of  funding  for  Post  Secondary  and  Adult  Pro- 
grams for  FY  1971  and  those  appropriated  for  FY  1972.  Funding 
level  increased  from  $13,895,762  in  FY  1971  to  $22,329,400  for 
FY  1972  -  an  increase  of  $8,433,638.    A  further  measure  is  the 
level  of  State  General  Revenue  Appropriations  for  the  same  period. 
For  FY  1971  this  category  was  $11,266,370  while  in  FY  1972  $18,775,085 
has  been  appropriated  for  an  increase  of  $7,488,715.     This  funding  is 
in  addition  to  the  substantially  larger  amount  trade  available  for 
Technical-Vocational  Education  through  the  State  Minimum  Foundation 
Program,  which  finances  the  state's  share  of  the  Secondary  Voca- 
tional Units  referenced  in  the  table  above. 
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GOAL  II.       Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  people 
and  their  needs  are  served, 

1.      Are  there  valid  data  available  on  job  opportunities  and  manpower 
needs  for  planning  purposes? 

The  data  available  on  ^ jb  opportunities  and  manpower  needs  for 
planning  purposes  is  in  a  variety  of  forms  from  a  variety  of  sources 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  agreement  as  to  the  reliability  of 
such  data. 

For  Example;     In  the  field  of  Agriculture,  the  July  1971  issue  of 
"Texas  Manpower  Trends/'  Texas  Emplo^^ment  CoiTimisi:,ion  reports  an 
agriculture  employment  for  June  1971  of  328,200  of  which  120,200 
a  e  classified  as  seasonal,  leaving  a  work  force  of  208,000  as 
farm  operators  and  full-time  employees.     By  D.O.L.  definition,  per- 
sons operating  a  farm,  but  working  at  another  job,  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  "other  job"  work  force.     Information  us  to  the 
number  of  farm  operators  who  work  at  the  "other  job''  is  not  avail- 
able, but  persons  in  this  category  are  known  to  be  substantial. 
Also,  agriculture  employment  as  reported  by  TEC  is  for  production 
agriculture  activities  only,  and  those  individuals  who  are  in 
agri-business  occupations  which  are  of  concern  to  those  in  educa- 
tion, are  not  identified  separately  from  the  work  force. 

In  a  study  entitled  "Replacement  Needs  for  Farm  Operators  and 
Full-Time  Farm  Workers  in  Texas  —  1969,  1975,  1979,"  by  Herbert 
Schumann  and  Len  Steakley,  Department  of  Agriculture  Education, 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  November  1970,  report  an  annual  need  for 
replacements  of  slightly  more  than  10,000. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  education  planner  the  seasonal  workers 
in  agriculture  would  offer  a  limited  or  possibly  short  term  train- 
ing need  while  the  Farm  Operator  and  Full-time  Farm  Worker  and 
the  Agri-business  sector  would  offer  extensive  training  responsi- 
bilities.    Based  upon  the  study  above,  10,000  replacvEiments  are 
needed  annually  without  considering  Agri-bi^'^lnctas  needs. 

An  analysis  of  data  reveals  that  approximately  10,000  secondary 
students  complete  Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  anrually  in  the 
state  with  the  following  disposition  being  made: 

3%  have  unknown  status;  12%  enter  armed  forces;   47%  continue 
full-time  school;  1%  other  reasons  not  in  labor  force  and  37% 
ire  employed  or  available  for  employment.     Of  the  latter 
category  33%  are  employed  full-time  in  occupation  for  which 
trained;  32%  are  emp.loyed  full-time  in  related  occupations; 
24%  are  employed  full-time  in  other  occupations;  while  4% 
are  employed  part-time  and  4%  are  unemployed. 
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The  education  planner  looks  at  3,700  individuals  available  for 
employmenL  from  a  program,  a  need  for  10,000  replacements  in  the 
field,  plus  agri-business  employment  opportunities,  and  is  satis- 
fied that  employment  opportunities  are  available* 

Other  planners  and  analysts  view  the  downward  trend  of  production 
agriculture  employment,  the  requirement  for  heavy  capital  outlay 
to  enter  production  agriculture,   the  absence  of  data  on  agri- 
business occupations  and  a  multitude  of  other  factors  and  con- 
cludes that  training  in  vocational  agriculture  is  in  excess  of 
needs . 

The  Advisory  Council  concludes  that  until  such  time  as  the  fallacies 
outlined  in  the  above  example  are  resolved,  as  well  as  those  in  other 
and  similar  examples,  that  education  planners  and  managers  cannot  do 
an  adequate  job, 

2,  To  what  extent  is  there  coordination  of  trainii^g  opportunities:, 
among  agencies? 

Coordination  of  training  opportunities  among  agencies  is  substantial 
in  view  of  several  mechanisms  which  encourage  such  coordination, 
such  as  flow  of  funds,  linkages  established  by  CAMPS  and  similar 
groups.     Agencies  are  more  responsive  to.  needs  of  individuals  than 
in  recent  past  and  consequently,  exercise  coordinative  efforts  ae 
the  needs  of  individuals  cros«  agency  responsibilities. 

3,  To  what  extent  is  there  coordination  and  articulation  among  secondary ^ 
post-secondary  and  adult  education  agencies? 

At  the  state  level,  administrative  responsibilities  for  secondary, 
post-secondary  and  adult  technical-vocational  education  rest  within 
the  Department  of  Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  thereby 
assuring  a  maximum  level  of  coordination  and  articulation*     At  the 
locol  levels,  a  variety  of  arrangements  exist  and  the  coordination 
and  articulation  at  this  level  is  dependent  upon  the  initiative 
of  parties  involved. 

4,  To  what  extent  are  the  employer  needs  being  considered  in  program 
planning? 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  evaluation,  employer  needs  must  be 
reflected  accurately  and  in  terms  of  training  requirements,  in  order 
to  be  given  adequate  consideration  in  education  planning.  This 
situatiou  is  inadequate  at  present. 

Throughout  the  state  during  the  14  regional  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Advisory  Council,  there  were  indications  that  the  lines  of 
communication  between  education  and  the  community  were  not  adequate 
and  in  many  cases,  function  poorly.     In  many  communities  secondary 
and  post-secondary  institutions  are  effectively  utilizing  advisory 
commirtees  and  in  such  instances,  employer  needs  are  more  nearly  met. 
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The  Environmental  Technology  Program,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
operation  in  the  state,  involves  employers,  organized  labor  and 
educators  at  all  levels  in  the  planning,  operation  and  evaluation 
of  programs.    This  has  proven  a  successful  model  to  date  and  efforts 
are  under  way  to  expand  this  concept  to  other  groups  of  employers. 

,5.      To  what  extent  are  the  eduoational  inst'itutions  assuring  job 
placement  of  graduates?  ^ 

Some  post  secondary  institutions  do  an  excellent  job  of  placement 
and  follow-up  of  graduates.    However,  for  the  most  part,  the  job 
placement  function  is  meager  to  non-existent.     Few  secondary 
institutions  have  either  the  system  or  commitment  for  job  place- 
ment.    A  substantial  number  of  vocational  teachers  are  effective 
in  job  placement  through  advisory  committees  and  other  contacts - 

Cooperative  education  programs  are  effective  in  transition  of 
students  from  school  to  work.     Chambers  of  Commerce  in  several 
communities  are  involved  in  programs  to  establish  lines  of 
communication  between  education  and  the  community.     A  program 
of  this  nature  that  is  well  organized  and  effectively  launched 
is  the  "Partners  in  Learning"  joint  program  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Independent  School  District. 

6.      To  what  extent  is  voaatio7ial  education  involved  in  total  manpower 
development  programs  of  the  State? 

Vocational  education  is  involved  to  varying  degrees  in  the  various 
aspects  of  manpower  development  programs  in  the  state.     A  number 
of  communities  have  strong  commitments  to  the  broader  concepts 
of  manpower  development  and  are  actively  involved,  while  others 
restrict  their  involvement  to  serving  K~12  needs  as  they  view  them. 
Improvements  are  being  made  in  these  attitudes  and  commitments  but 
they  are  slow  at  best. 

The  State  of  Texas  does  not  have  legislation  making  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  an  integral  part  of  the  education  system.  Such 
legislation  was  not  favorably  considered  by  the  legislative  body 
during  1971.     Because  of  a  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  state 
government,  local  education  agencies  are  reluctant  to  respond  to 
the  full  needs  of  adults.     Provision  is  not  made  in  the  administra- 
tive structure  of  local  education  agencies.     Federally  funded  pro- 
grams are  demonstrating  the  need  for  adult  and  continuing  education, 
but  levels  of  funding  provide  only  a  fraction  of  the  program  to 
meet  the  needs . 
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Several  local  schools  and  post  secondary  institutions  are 
actively  involved  in  Manpower  Training  activities  and  some 
excellent  skill  centers  are  operated  by  public  schools  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

As  covered  elsewhere  in  the  report,  programs  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  are  developing  rapidly  and  inter-agency 
linkages  being  established  to  render  services  more  effectively 
to  these  and  other  target  populations. 

There  is  a  closer  working  relationship  developing  between 
schools  and  their  local  employment'  service  as  evidenced  by 
hiring  of  school  counselors  in  employment  service  offices 
during  the  summer.     The  incidence  of  employment  service  coun- 
selors and  other  personnel  working  in  the  school  with  clients 
is  on  the  increase  .     There  is  a  close  working  relationship 
with  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  educators. 

7 ,      To  what  extent  are  there  vocational  education  opportunities 
avaiZah'le  to  all  the  people  at  secondary^  post  secondary  and 
adult  levels? 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963, 
technical-vocational  programs  in  Texas  secondary  and  post 
secondary  institut    ms  have  grown  rapidly,  as  pointed  out  in 
other  sections  of  this  report.     Funds  allocated  for  adults 
have  been  at  a  low  level  and  appear  to  be  the  first  to  suffer 
cuts  when  adjustments  must  be  made  in  resources.     This  indicates 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  of  adults  as  well  as  a  low 
priority  for  their  net-'--. 

The  state  has  a  comprenensive  system  of  post  secondary  insti- 
tions,  however,  10  of  the  45  institutions  have  65%  of  all 
technical-vocational  enrollments  in  the  state.     Even  though  the 
level  of  funding  is  increasing  sharp]y,  the  day  that  comprehensive 
post  secondary  offerings  will  be  available  to  a  majority  of  the 
state's  citizens  is  still  in  the  future.     The  state's  largest 
metropolitan  area  has  taken  action  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
community  college,  as  well  as  another  oj"  the  major  cities  of  the 
state.     There  are  still  relatively  large  population  centers  with- 
out post  secondary  technical-vocational  programs  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nature. 

Most  secondary  schools  have  vocational  offeringa,  but  the  compre- 
hensiveness is  lacking.     This  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  1,000  independent  school  districts  within  the 
state  with  little  or  no  coordination  of  resources  for  offering 
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vocational  education,  between  districts  and  in  many  cases, 
between  campuses  within  districts •     The  Council  recommended 
an  Occupational  Skills  Center  Jurisdiction  concept  in  Recom- 
mendation II  of  the  1970  Report,  but  this  was  not  enacted  into 
law.     Area  schools  formed  under  present  statutes  have  tended  to 
serve  the  district  in  which  they  are  located  and  in  too  many  cases 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  develop  comprehensive  programs  that, 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  employers  and  the  job  market. 

Even  though  progress  has  been  substantial,  the  full  realization 
of  vocational  education  opportunities  available  to  all  of  the 
people  at  secondary,  post  secondary  and  adult  levels,  is  still 
some  unidentifiable  distance  in  the  future. 

What  indications  ore- there  that  students  feel  that  vocational 
pvogvcms  adequately  meet  their  needs? 

Even  with  rapid  increases  in  vocational  offerings  at  secondary  and 
post  secondary  levels,  the  programs  are  well  received  and  utilized. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  students  per  secondary  vocational  unit  alio- 
cated  has  continued  to  increase  over  the  period  of  recent  years. 

The  Council  has  had  representatives  of  vocational  youth  groups  meet 
with  the  Council  throughout  the  year  and  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
their  vocational  programs  and  the  contribution  that  they  are  making 
to  the  youth  of  the  state.     There  are  indications  that  students  often 
have  to  overcome  barriers  in  order  to  enroll  in  vocational  programs, 
such  as,  lack  of  acceptance  by  parents,  lack  of  adequate  school 
counseling  with  regard  to  vocational  education,  lack  of  comprehen- 
siveness in  offerings,  etc. 

What  is  being  done  about  occupational    ab)areness  and  orientation 
at  the  elementary  level? 

Ten  exemplary  programs  in  Occupational  Orientation  were  operated 
in  the  state  during  1970-71.     Four  of  the  projects  were  rela?  ^.d 
specifically  to  ''Awareness  to  the  World  of  Work"  involving  twelve 
teachers  serving  14,179  students  in  Grades  K-6. 

Programs  for  1971-72  have  been  expanded,  enlarged  and  redirected  in 
keeping  with  experiences  of  1970-71. 

Inservice  training  for  personnel  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1971  to  strengthen  the  program,  develop  materials  and  techniques. 

The  Advisory  Council  had  a  special  report  on  this  program  during 
April  1971  and  the  results  reported  were  most  exciting  and  en- 
couraging.    The  Council  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  concept 
beiag  a  commitment,  not  a  course.     It  must  permeate  the  entire 
education  system, 
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GOAL  III:     Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  Council 
recommendations  ha'^^e  received  due  consideration ♦ 

1.  To  whom  were  recommendations  made?     (e.g.^  agencies^  school 
officials^  general  public ^  State  Boards public  relations 
contacts^  State  officials ^  news  media) 

The  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  Report  to  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  S^eptember  12,  1970.     Over  3,000  copies  of  the 
iKiport  were  printed  and  most  have  been  distributed.     A  copy 
of  the  report  was  sent  to  every  school  superintendent  in  the 
state  with  a  covering  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    Members  of  the  State  Legislature,  State  Agency  heads 
and  others  were  each  mailed  a  copy  of  the  report.  The 
recommendations  were  contained  in  8,000  copies  of  a  report, 
as  well  as  in  4,000    copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  to 
the  Governor  and  2,500  copies  of  the  Regional  Hearings  Report. 
In  addition,  the  recommendations  were  summarized  on  tape  and 
slides,  and  utilized  in  all  fourteen  regional  hearings  and 
numerous  other  meetings  around  the  state.     Fifty  sets  of  the 
slide/tape  presentation,  "A  Redirected  Education  System,^' 
were  produced  and  are  still  heavily  used. 

2.  Vfliat  actions  have  been  taken  and  to  what  extent  have  these 
actions  fulfilled  the  intent  of  the  recommendations? 

Actions  taken  on  the  recommendations  are  outlined  in  the 
pages  to  follow.     The  recommendations  are  quite  far  reaching 
and  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  fully  implement  tie 
recommendations  and  "course  corrections'^  will  no  doubt  be 
required . 

3.  What  factors  influenced  the  success  or  failure  of  implementation 
of'  the  recommendations? 

The  State  Board  of  Education  received  the  Council  Recommendations 
on  September  12,  1970,  evaluated  those  requiring  funding,  and 
prepared  "budget  submissions  for  the  October  1970  submission  to 
appropriate  state  budgeting  offices.     It  will  be  noted  that  only 
one  of  the  recommendations  requiring  appropriations  received 
funding  by  the  State  Legislature.     The  lack  of  funding  for  Council 
recommendations  by  the  Legislature  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
lack  of  support  for  technical-vocational  education.     Some  factors 
influencing  this  are:     (1)   the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  most  responsive  to  education,  and  the  general  word  was  to  hold 
the  line;   (2)  all  state  spending  had  escalated  and  the  state  faced 
a  substantial  tax  increase;    (3)  the  Legislature  was  faced  with  other 
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'^.ontroversial  problems,  such  as,  redistricting ,  taxing, 
and  other  factors  competing  for  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature, 

Many  positive  actions  have  been  taken  on  Council  recommen- 
dations.    Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  an  interested 
and  responsive  State  Board  of  Education  and  stat  The 
Advisory  Council  has  been  well  received  within  th^  education 
community  and  by  the  public  in  general, 

4.      Wtat  follow  through  is  being  maintained  hij  the  Council? 

(e.g,^  re-editing^  re  -  submission^  new  areas  for  reaommendavions) 

This  is  answered  in  section  referenced  in  item  2  above. 

The  Council  will  continue  to  pursue  the  implementation  of 
all  recommendations  until  fully  implemented. 
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1970  Recommendtitiions  ~  1971  Supplements  and  Responses 


The  State  Board  of  Education  response  constituted  a  report  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency,  which  was  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  during  its  July  10,  1971  meeting. 


RECOMMENDATION  I 


1.     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  establish  a  mechanism 
representative  of  various  educational  disciplines, 
interests,  and  levels  and  lay  citizens  representative 
of  the  economy  and  society  of  the  state  with  the  objec- 
tive of  redirecting  the  educational  system  to  accommo- 
date the  relevant  and  occupational  needs  of  individuals 
and  prepare  them  for  the  work  force  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  such  work  force. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

In  June  1971  ^  the  Board  approved  A  Design  for  the  Development  of 
Occupational  Career  Orientation^  K-IE^  which  was  developed  by 
the  Agency  Staff*    Advisory  Committee  appointments  are  in  July 
1971  Board  Agenda. 

2.     That  it  become  the  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  State 
and  local  boards  of  education  that  options  be  left 
open  to  students  through  a  flexible  educatioa  system 
to  encourage  adjustments  of  individual  education 
programs  in  keeping  with  the  interests,  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  to  the 
end  that  all  be  successful  in  achieving  a  worthwhile 
life  godl. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

A  restatement  of  the  General  Phil jsophy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  (Policy  1201)  is  contained  in  the  State  Board  Pi^licies 
and  Administrativ  Procedures. 

The  Board* s  statement  of  goals  for  public  education  includes  the 
following: 

*^The  public  schools  shoulc^  help  each  student  to  develop  his 
personal  knowledge^  skill     and  competencies  to  the  maximum 
of  his  capacity^  and  to  learn  behavior  patterns  which  will 
make  him  a  responsible  member  of  society.    In  terms  of  their 
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individual  db'.    ity^  all  sinden^'S  should  achieve : 

,,,(2)  (icaupationaL  skillf.  prerequisite  to  enter  co- 
advance  in  the  economic  system  and/ or  academic  prpy 
rations  for  acquisition  of  tec^.nical  or  professiona 
skills  through  post-high  school  -'_aining.''    (3202, IJ 

3.     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  as  a 

priority  concern  the  feasibility  of  occupatioial 
education  exposure  for  every  child  in  Texas  public 
schools. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION : 

On  May  4^  2970 ^  the  State  Board  authorized  ten  pilot  projects  in 
Occupational  Orientation,     These  projects  began  in  September  1970 ^ 
a:}2d  included  the  following  programs  and  activities :    Awareness  to 
the  World  of  Work^  Survey  and  Investigation  of  Occupations  and 
Occupational  Exploration, 

The  above  activities  will  provide  students  with  .information  to: 

Develop  values  and  attitudes  about  work. 

Make  plans  for  achieving  occupational  and  career  choices 

through  education, 

^e  aware  of  the  need  to  adjust  to  the  changing  economy  and 
be  able  to  make  these  changes  as  needed. 

These  projects  ar^  to  be  continued  and  expanded  on  a  sel^ective  basis 
for  2972-72. 
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Adyj^ory  Council  Response/Recommendations 

The  Council  applauds  the  response  and  acLior.  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  Recoiranendation  I.     The  complete  accoTuplishment  of  this 
Recommendation  will  require  several  years. 

To  implement  a  redirected  education  system  will  require  courses,  yes, 
but  much  more.     It  will  require  a  COMMITMENT  on  the  part  of  the  education 
community  and  the  community  in  general.     The  j-eadership  in  such  a  COlli^ITMENT 
MUST  come  from  the  education  community  ab  a  part  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  community  in  general. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  Advisory  Council  has  availed 
itself  oi  many  opportunities  to  expose  the  "Redirected  Education  System" 
concepts  to  a  broad  cross-section  of  citizens  of  the  state  and  is  most 
pleased  at  the  acceptance. 
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The  <>erieral  model  supported  by  Lae  Council  includes: 

K-6        L-eveiop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of 
work,  the  perscaal  and  economic  relationships  of  wcrk  as  a 
part  01.  tota.j  education.     This  must  be  done  by  ccmmitmant , 
not  iust  cour^ies. 

7-8        Career  Orientation,  Career  Information  and  Care.:ir  EX'^loratioa, 
involving  the  total  educatjCL'i  r^nd  community  resources  must  b  i 
an  integral  part   '»f  educational  e::periences  of  all  individuals 
Achievement  of  this  goal  will  requir-^  commitment  and  courses. 


9-12      Development  of  specific  er.try  level  skills  in  preparation  for 
work  or  preparation  for  f urthe  •  education  will  be  the  goal  of 
most  students  at  this  level.     Opportunities  for  such  develop- 
ment must  be  comprehensive.     Goir.e  students  may  require  further 
exploration  in  order  to  clearly  identify  a  career  objective 
or  direction. 


13-14     In  order  to  accommodate  the  further  education  aspiration  of 

many,  provision  must  be  made  for  Technical-Vocational/University 
Parallel  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level.     Such  opportun- 
ities must  be  comprehensive  and  support  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  previous  educational  experiences*    Many  programs  at  this 
level  require  the  maturity  and  additional  preparation  to  enter 
the  world  of  work  or  further  education. 


ADULT      The  educational  community  MU3T  accept  the  responsibility  of  the 

multitude  of  needs  of  our  adults,  whether  these  b^  basic  education, 
retraining,  upgrading,  avocational  or  other  needs. 


The  total  education  system  must  be  COMMITTEE  to  a  flexible  system  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  anJ  the  econo.iiy  as  a  result     of  the  continuous 
interaction  of  the  factors  of  INTERESTS,  ABILITIES,  APTITUDES  ana  CIkCUMSTANCES . 
The  individual  must  be  able  to  leave  school,  go  to  work,  return  to  school  or 
go  to  school  and  work,  without  PENALTY  or  PREJUDICE. 
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RECOMMENDATION  TI 


1.  That  area  technical-vocational  schools  be  establ  ished  v;j  thin 
the  following  guidelines : 

a.  Met''Oj.^oiitan  counties  may  establish  one  or  more  cechnr.cal- 
vocatnnal  school  jurisdictions  within  a  minimum  of  5,000 
High  School  Av'.^.rage  Daily  Attendance  (H.^  ADA). 

b.  Counties  with  ^  HS  ADA  population  of  1,300  or  more  may 
establish  one  count y-wi.,i'    are.a  school  jurisdiction. 

c.  Counties  with  a  H5  M)k  pop   ialion  of  less   than  1,500  may 
establish  a  multi-county  or  regional  area  techaical- 
voca'tional  school  jurisdiction,  with  a  ir.inimum  of  1,500 
HS  ADA.     The  State  Board  ot  Education  may  approve  on  an 
indi^^idual  basis  exceptions  to  this  provision. 

2.  The  ar'.  ainistration  of  the  area  school  jurisdiction  would  be 
by  a  uoard  with  one  n.;imber  representing  each  high  school 
district,  junior  college  ov  technical  institute  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  one  citizen  for  each  public  school  pervon 
on  the  board.     The  citizen  group  would  be  representat j.ve  of 
the  communities  and  interests  "within  the  jurisdiction.  Any 
special  facilities  established  within  the  jurisdiction  would 
be  under  the  administration  of  the  vocational  administrator 
and  the  administrator  would  be  responsible  for  the  o\ arall 
coordination  and  supervision  of  vocational-technical  Education 
within  the  jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and  to  assure  that  programs  are  of  high  quality  and 
meet  the  occupational  needs  of  youth  and  adults  within  the 
jurisdiction  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market 
served . 

3.  An  area  school  jurisdiction  may  br  approved  by  the  Texas 
Education  /gency  withda  guidelines ■ af ter  the  citizens  of 
the  jurisdiction  vote  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  28, 
Section  28.01  -  Texas  Education  Code  to  establish  an  area 
school  with  tax  revenue . 

a.  State  funds  would  be  available  to  match  the  revenues 
raised  within  the  area  school  jurisdiction. 

b.  That  funds  available  from  federal  sources  be  utilized 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  high  cos t  programs 
in  area  technical-vocational  school  jur  j.sdj  ction . 
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c.  That  first  priority  be  given  to  allocating 
federally  administered  funds  for  area  school 
jurisdictions  with  3,000  or  more  HS  ADA 
populations. 

d.  That  a  discretionary  fund  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commi' ,sioner  of  Education  for  utilization 
in  support  of  adult  education  programs  in  tech- 
nical-vocational education.     Such  funds  would 

be  used  to  pay  costs  of  instructors  and  instruc- 
tional materials.     Facilities  and  equipment  for 
adult  education  would  be  the  respc^nsibility  of 
'i-he  local  school  district  or  area  school  juris- 
diction.    The  area  school  jurisdiction  should 
provide  within  its  budget  a  contingency  fund 
to  support  special  training  needs  whicn  cannot 
normally  be  incorporated  into  the  regular  program; 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

Authorizing  legislation  wa^s  requested  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Board, 
Bills  were  introduced  in  the  62nd  State  Legislature  as  Senate  Bill  556 
and  House  Bill  1272. 

Senate  Bilu  566  passed  the  Senate  in  May  1971  but  failed  to  pass  in  the 
House. 

4.  Transportation  of  students  be  provided  by  the  con- 
tributing district  or  campus  and  such  transportation 
be  financed  by  the  State  tnrough  an  allotment  of 
funds  for  area  vocational  school  students  based  oa 

a  formula  to  be  determined  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION : 

Authorizing  legislation  (Senabe  Bill  555 J j  recommer^ded  by  the  Boardj 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  to  pase  the  House, 

5.  That  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  will  be  respon- 
sible  for  compiling  labor  market  data  cad  information 
with  the  cooperating  support  of  the  Texas  Education 
Agency ,  Texas  Industrial  Commission ,  o ther  state 
agencies  and  groups  as  well  as  trade  associations, 
erxiployers,  labor  unions  and  others.  Interpretation 
and  transmit'i.al  of  the  clata  to  the  school  systems  for 
development  of  technical-vocatioual  education  programs 
for  the  most 'effective  utilization  of  human  resourciis 
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of  the  state  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Texas 

Education  Agency.     Funds  should  be  provided  for  the 

implementation  of  this  system.  .  1 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

The  staff  is  presently  studying  available  data  to  determine  addi- 
tional needs. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations : 

In  response  to  the  unfavorable  action  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
proposals  outlined  in  paragraphs  1-4  of  this  recommendation,  the  Council 
is  most  disappointed  in  that  failure  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  delay  even  longer  the  day  when  youth  and  adults  of  the  state  will 
have  a  system  of  technical-vocational  education  making  these  programs 
conveniently  available,  comprehensive  offerings  and  of  high  quality* 
The  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  system  utilizing  the  total  resources 
of  the  jurisdiction  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  taxpayers  and  for 
the  further  economic  development  of  the  area. 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  Council  met  in  joint  session  with  the 
Vocational  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  modified  the 
recommendations  as  incorporated  into  legislation  presented  to  the  Sixty- 
Second  State  Legislature. 

'  ^       RECOMMENDATION  II-A 

RECOMMENDATION:     It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
incorporate  into  current  policies,  as  many  of  the  conc|epts  outlined  in 
paragraphs  1-4  as  possible  under  present  state  statute,  which  will  en- 
hance opportunities  provided  in  Occupational  Skill  Centers.. 

Recommendation  II,  paragraph  5,  is  in  all  probability  ond  of  the  most 
critical  needs  in  the  Management  and  Planning  aspects  of  jtechnical- 
vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Texas.    With  rising  unemployment, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  "Sup ply -Demand 
System"  as  relating  to  training  and  the  job  market,  in  order  to  move 
individuals  into  Occupational  Areas  with  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
employment. 

Elements  of  a  system  are  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  agencies  and  groups 
listed  in  parajgraph  5.    However,  other  elements  are  found  in  such  agencies 
and  groups  as  Councils  of  Government,  Education  Service  Centers,  Local 
School  Distri<!t  personnel.  Post  Secondary  Institutions  and  others,  could 
make  available  valuable  information. 


When  information  is  gathered  and  developed  into  usable  form  for  .education 
planning  and  management,  it  should  be  disseminated  to  local  groups  for  their 
evaluation  and  utilization.    Local  groups  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
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and  make  further " input  -  new  and  corrective  -  into  the  system  to 
make  it  as  useful. and  efficient  as  possible. 

RECOMMENDATION  II-B 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  assign  top  priority 
to  the  development  of  such  a  system,  dedicating  all  available  resourcL 
to  such  development  and  implementation. 
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RECOMMENDATION  III 


That  provisions  be  made  for  finapcial  support  to  permit 
maximum  utilization  of  technical-vocational  facilities  and 
resources  after  regular  hours  and  during  summer  months  for 
enrichment  of  curriculum  for  in-school  youth,  for  out-of- 
school  youth,  and  adults,  who  are  underemployed  or  unemployed. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE /ACT ION : 

The  Legislature  did  not  include  the  funds  requested  by  the  Board 
in  the  Appropriations  Act. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendation; 

In  the  absence  of  favorable  legislative  appropriation,  the  Advisory 
Council  recommends  as  follows:  ^. 

RECOMMENDATION  III-A 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  StaLe  Board  of  Education  develop  a  data  base 
on  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities  within  the  state,  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  unmet  needs  and  to  establish  the  resources 
necessary /to  implement  Recommendation  III  for  resubmission  -  to  the 
State  Appropriating  Authorities. 

r        •  ,. 
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RECOMMENDATION  IV 


1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  request 
discretionary  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  reservoir  ^ 
of  industrial  and  instructional  equipment  to  provide 

short  intensive  instructional  programs  whenever  and 
wherever  needed. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

The  Legislature  did  not  include  the  funds  requested  by  the  Board 
in  the  Appropriations  Act. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  joint;  task  force  of  appropriate  staff  members 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  Texas  Industrial  Commission,  the  Office 
of  the  Governor,  and  other  state  agenciesjand  groups, 
and  that  it  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  review  require- 
ments for  new  and  developing  occupations  and  skills. 
Recommendations  for  the  appropriate  state  agency  to 
meet  these  needs  should  be  made  by  this  joint  task  force. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

The  staff  has  under  preparation  a  plan  for  its  implementation. 

3.  The  Advisory  Council  supports  the  establishment  within 
the  Texas  Industrial  Commission  of  the  Office  of  Director 
of  Industrial  Training.     The  Director  would  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  coordinating  committee  to  be  composed  of 
appropriate  staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Office  of  the  Governor,  and  such  other  state  agencies  and 
organizations  as  would  be  involved. in  order  to  establish 
relationships  with  new  and  expanding  industry  to  meet  such 
needs.     The  Council  would  further  support  appropriation  of 
discretionary  funds  to*  provide  training,  equipment,  supplies, 
instructional  facilities  and  instructional  personnel,  when 
not  otherwise  available.  •  . 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

The  Legislature  did  not  include  the  funds  requested  by  the  Board  in 
the  Appropriations  Act, 
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Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations; 

In  the  absence  of  favorable  legislative  appropriation,  the  Advisory 
Council  recommends. as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION  IV-A 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  conduct  further  study 
on  the  provision  o^  Recommendation  IV  (1)  and  (3)  with  a  view  toward 
renewing  the  request  for  funds  during  the  Sixty-third  Legislature. 

The  Council  would  like  to  expand  Recommendation  IV  (2)  in  view  of  the 
critical  nature  of  the  need  for  valid  data  on  job  opportunities  and 
manpower  needs  for  planning  purposes.    There  are  many  elements  of  such 
a  system  present  in  local,  area  and  state  organizations,  but  there  is 
lacking  an  efficient  and  effective  mechanism  at  all  levels  for  compil- 
ation, coordination,  validation  and  adjustment  of  data  for  education 
planning  and  evaluation. 

RECOMMENDATION  IV-B 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  "Board  of  Education  establish  a  mechanism 
within  TEA  and  solicit  the  cooperation  of  groups  named  in  part  (2)  of  this 
Recommendation  to  act  continuously  to  develop,  revise  and  disseminate 
data  on  job  opportunities  and  manpower  needs  for  planning  purposes,  in 
addition  to  action  outlined  in  part  (2)  of  this  Recommendation. 
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RECOMMENDATION  V 

1.     The  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  a  technical- 
vocational  administrator  internship  program  in 
the  state. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION : 

Vain^ous  aspects  of  the  recommendation  are  under  developmental  study 
by  several  departments  of  the  Agency,     Funds  under  the  Educational 
Professional  Development  Act^  Section  553^  have  been  obtained  for 
inservioe  staff  development, 

Texas  ASM  University^  in  cooperation  with  the  ■ Department  of  Occu- 
pational Education  and  Technology  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency^  is 
participating  in  the  552  Leadership  Development  Program  as  per  Part  F 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,    Sixteen  fellows  will 
receive  stipends  plus  dependent  allowance^  to  pursue  advanced  degrees 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years, 

2,  The  State  Board  of  Education  work  for  preparatory 
programs  for  school  administrators  to  include  study 
and  experience  programs  in  the  history,  philosophy 
and  administration  of  technical-vocational  programs, 
study  of  economic  factors  of  a  local  community,  the 
labor  market  serving  the  school,  and  the  relations 
of  these  to  the  needs  of  students. 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  make  provision  for  the 
development  of  a  series  of  regional  seminars  during 
1970-71  for  the  attendance  of  the  local  school  super- 
intendent  and  his  curriculum  administrator  from  the 
school  districts  in  the  state  with  over  4,000  ADA. 
The  seminars  should  also  include  junior  college 
presidents  and  their  deans  of  technical-vocational 
education.     Seminars  should  utilize  the  best  available 
talent  in  and  out  of  the  state  in  the  area  of  education, 
technical-vocational  education,  manpower  programs,  labor 
market  information,  and  the  influence  of  those  upon 
education  programs. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 
None 
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Advisory  Council  Response/RecoTTunendat  ions  : 


The  Advisory  Council  supports  the  development  within  the  state 
of  programs  for  education  personnel  development,  one  of  which  is  out- 
lined in  the  State  Board  of  Education  Response  above,  to  Recominenda- 
tion  V  (1).     Additional  comments  and  recommendations  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

With  regard  to  Recommendation  V  (2)  and  (3) ,  the  universal  need 
identified  in  Regional  Hearings  around  the  state  was  that  of  "communi- 
cation'* between  educator  and  the  community.     Employers  reported  diffi- 
culty in  relating  the  prod'ict  of  education  to  meaningful  jobs.  Many 
citizens  expressed  the  view  that  until  Such  time  as  the  educational 
leadership  understood  the  economic  community  and  utilized  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  education  product  as  a  guide  for  adjusting  the  process, 
that  many  youth  and  adults  would  continue  to  occupy  the  "growing  pool 
of  unemployed  and  underemployed."    Governor  Preston  Smith,  in  viewing 
the  slide/tape  presentation,  "A  Redirected  Education  System,"  identified 
Recommendation  V  (3)  as  one  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the  Council. 


RECOMMENDATION:  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  assign  a  high  priority 
to  implementing  Recommendation  V  (2)  and  (3) . 


RECOMMENDATION  V-A 
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That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  support 
mandatory  licensure  of  proprietary  schools  to  include 
the  following  provisions: 

a.  Texas  Education  Agency  be  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  act  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  council. 

b.  Adequate  reporting  of  enrollments,  comple- 
tions and  placements  by  occupational 
categories • 

c.  Standards  should  be  established  to  assure 
3.  quality  product  and  should  include  such 
factors  as  teacher  qualifications,  curricula 
and  facilities, 

d.  Included  in  methods  of  operation  should  be 

a  pro  rata  refund  policy,  promissory  employ- 
ment practices  should  be  valid,  schools  and 
their  salesmen  should  be  bonded,  and  recruit- 
ing policies  including  solicitation  and  adver- 
tising should  be  carefully  assayed. 

^   e.     Sufficient  income  from  licensing  fees, 

renewal  fees  and  non-compliance  penalties 
to  support  licensing  activities. 

f.  Proprietary  school  resources  be  considered 
in  the  total  resources  available  to  school 
administrators  for  developing  comprehensive 
occupational  programs  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities  for  occupational  prepara- 
tion of  youth,  and  adults. 

g.  SB  261  be  amended  to  include  a  representative 
of  proprietary  schools  on  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas, 

h.  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should 
extend  to  administrators  and  teachers  in 
proprietary  schools  inservice  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

Authorizing  legislation  was  recommended  by  the  Board  and  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendatiion: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  commended  for  its  support  of 
Proprietary  School  legislation.     The  effective  administration  of  the 
act  will  enhance  Proprietary  Schools  as  a  total  education  resource 
in  the  state. 
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RECOMMENDATION  VII 

That  the  feasibility  of  an  electronic  data  system  be  examined 
with  a  view  of  implementing  a  coordinated  information  retrieval 
system.    The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  initiate 
planning  toward  this  end. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

A  Qormittee  of  seven  key  staff  members  was  appointed  to  assist  in  modify- 
ing and  developing  the  necessary  forms  to  gather  the  data  elements  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  (USOE) .     One  staff  member 
has  been  assigned  full  time  to  this  effort.    This  vocational  education 
retrieval  system  will  be  piloted  in  15  public  schools  and  38  junior 
colleges  during  the  1971-72  school  year.    If  this  schedule  cannot  be 
met^  the  retrieval  system  will  then  be  piloted  in  the  1972-73  school 
year. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  system  is  to  automate  the  collection  of 
data  that  contains  only  those  elements  necessary  for  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education^  Texas  and  United  States  Legislative  data  requests ^  and 
any  other  type  of  data  frequently  requested  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 
This  system  will  be  compatible  and  easily  integrated  into  the  planned 
Educational  Management  Information  System  (EMIS) .    This  system  is  being 
designed  and  programmed  by  Agency  personnel  utilizing  Agency  'facilities. 

Some  of  the  vocational  education  research  funds  have  also  been  allocated 
to  develop  a  model  system  for  implementation  of  this  recommendation. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations: 

The  Council  applauds  the  efforts  made  to  implement  Recommendation  VII. 
The  urgency  of  the  project  cannot  be  overstated.     The  Council's  evaluation 
of  technical-vocational  education  has  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  data  in 
retrievable  form.     Education  is  the  chief  public  business  in  the  state  and 
its  efficient  management  is  important  to  every  citizen. 
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RECOMMENDATION  VIII 


That  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Coordinating  Board  on  Higher 
Education  establish  a  consortium  to  include  higher 
educational  institutions  with  vocational  teacher 
preparation  programs  for  the  purpose  of  training 
technical-vocational  teachers • 

Programs  of  industry/education  cooperation  to 
provide  qualified  teachers  and  to  keep  the  teachers 
updated  in  their  skills. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  with  vocational 
teacher  preparation  programs  should  involve  employers 
in  laboratory  and  internship  programs  for  training. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE /ACT ION : 

A  design  for  the  implementation  of  paragraphs  1^  2^  and  3  of 
Recommendation  VIII  is  being  developed  for  consideration  by  the 
State  Board* 

A  task  force  with  representatives  from  vocational  teacher  train- 
ing institutions^  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  con- 
ducting vocational-technical  programsj  Education  Service  Centers^ 
and  the  Texas  Education  Agency  is  developing  a  model  for  imple- 
mentation of  paragraph  1  of  the  reaormendation. 

4.    That  teaching  experience  credit  be  given  for  related 
non--teaching  work  experience  in  determining  salary 
schedules  of  technical-vocational  teachers. 

STATE  BOARD' OF  EDUCATION  .RESPONSE/ACTION : 

Relating  to  granting  teaching  experience  tenure  for  non-teaching  work 
experience  was  rejected  and  returned  to  the  Advisory  Council. 
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Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations; 

The  Council  will  be  most  interested  in  reviewing  the  model  under 
development  for  implementation  of  Recommendation  VIII  (1) ,  and  applauds 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this  action. 

The  Council  is  aware  that  implementation  of  Recommendation  VIII  (2) 
and  (3)  will  rest  principally  with  institutions  responsible  for  prepara- 
tion of  technical-vocational  personnel.    The  Council  has  been  encouraged 
by  some  action  on  the  part  of  individual  institutions  to  move  in  response 
to  these  recommendations.     It  is  hoped  that  others  will  join  in  every 
effort  to  take  the  leadership  role  in  this  critical  area  of  preparation 
of  technical-vocational  personnel. 

During  the  Hearing  on  Teacher  Education,  conducted  by  the  Council 
on  March  17,  1971,   (Proceedings  of  hearing  are  attached  as  Attachment  No.  3) 
the  principal  concerns  expressed  were  as  follows: 

-  A  lack  of  communication  within  the  institutions  between  departments; 

-  A  lack  of  communication  between  institutions,  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  and  other  principals  in  the  technical-vocational  personnel 
preparation  programs; 

-  The  need  for  continuous  review  of  certification  requirements  to 
ascertain  that  requirements  are  producing  personnel  with  optimum 
qualifications,  and  not  an  inhibition  to  having  the  most  effective 
person  doing  the  job; 

-  The  need  for  keeping  preparation  programs  related  to  areas  of 
preparation  through  cooperative  and  intern  relationships  with 
employers . 

-  The  need  for  inservice  education  and  other  efforts  to  redirect 
and  upgrade  programs,  in  a. climate  of  rapid  change,  makes  it 
imperative  that  such  efforts  be  strengthened  and  expanded- 

In  order  to  provide  the  coordinative  and  leadership  roles  statewide 
between  institutions,  Texas  Education  Agency ,  employers  and  other  vital 
groups,  the  Council  recommends  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION  VIII-A 

RECOMMENDATION:    That  there  be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  staff  position(s)  to  perform  the 
coordinative  and  leadership  roles  for  education  personnel  development  in 
the  field  of  technical-vocational  education  and  for  coordination  within 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  with  other  education  personnel  development 
activities. 


The  Council  recognizes  the  judgmental  factors  involved  in  determining 
the  relation  of  non-teaching  work  experience  to  the  teaching  field  as 
recommended  in  (4)  which  was  rejected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  experience  necessary  for  effective 
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teaching  does  not  oc.:ur  only  in  formalized  preparation  programs.  In 
further  study  of  this  subject  by  tne  Council,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  emphasis  being  placed  upon  a  commitment  from  the  total  education 
system  to  relate  education  to  the  world  of  work,  work  experience 
outside  the  field  of  education  would  be  most  helpful  to  all  teachers. 
Consequently,  the  Council  recommends  as  follows: 


RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  a  study  to 
determine  such  factors  as:     limits  which  should  be  placed  upon  such 
work  experience,  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  experience,  the  resources  necessary  to  implement  such 
a  system  and  other  factors  which  would  be  involved  in  implementation. 


RECOMMENDATION  VIII~B 
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RCOMMENDATION  IX 


That  the  ^'tate  Board  of  Education  establish  a  statewide 
comprehensive  technical-vocational  curriculum  and  materials 
system.     The  system  would  serve  as  a  resource  bank  with  a 
publishing  capability.     An  advisory  committee  would  assist 
in  identifying  the  objectives  for  the  system  and  developing 
operating  policies.     Such  an  advisory  committee  would  be 
representative  of  the  education  profession  and  employers. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE / ACTION : 

The  Legislature  did  not  include  the  funds  requested  by  the  Board  in 
the  Appropriations  Act, 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations: 

The  Advisory  Council  has  been  impressed  by  success  of  materials 
development  centers  in  certain  phases  of  vocational  education  i^n  the 
state  and  recognizes  that  if  the  education  system  is  to  be  "redirected" 
and  if  the  "commitment"  is  to  be  forthcoming,   then  there  must  be  tools 
for  accomplishing  these  goals.     The  Council  believes  the  statewide 
comprehensive  technical^vocational  curriculum  and  materials  system 
is  essential  to  progress  in  this  field,  and  the  Council  recommends  as 
follov7S : 

RECOMMENDATION  IX-A 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  move  toward  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  Recommendation  within  the  resources  available  and  make 
preparation  for  renewing  the  request  to  appropriating  authorities  with 
supporting  documentation.     Further,  that  statewide  coordination  and 
leadership  functions  be  assigned  to  staff  within  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Education  and  Technology. 


ERiC 
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RECOMMENDATION  X 


That  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  on  a  demon- 
stration basis  in  a  minimuni  of  twelve  school  districts, 
representative  of  the  broad  cross-section  of  districts 
within  the  state  regarding  size,  geography  and  other 
factors,  a  system  of  follow-up  and  report  with  the  view 
that  such  a  system  when  proven  could  be  implemented  state- 
wide by  September  1973.     It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
State  Board  make  an  effort  to  identify  students  by  a  social 
security  number  by  September  1971  as  a  base  for  identifi- 
cation and  development  of  further  systems  of  information 
and  follow-up. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

Budget  requests  weve  made  by  the  Board  of  the  Legislature  for  $750^000 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1^225^000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Legislature  allocated  $250^000  in  the  Appropriations  Act  for 
197:.-'72,    Planning  on  the  most  effective  use  of  these  funds  is  now 
underway . 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recoimnendations : 

The  Advisory  Council  is  appreciative  of  the  priority  assigned  this 
Recommendation  by  the  State  Board  and  support  given  by  the  Legislature. 
In  the  study  and  development  of  the  follow-up  system,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  first  and  most  important  need  in  follow-up  is  an  adequate 
information  base  at  the  Local  level  for  analysis  of  the  education  product 
and  subsequent  adjustment  cf  the  process  in  keeping  with  directions 
determined  from  the  analysis  of  the  product.     Such  a  system  should 
then  provide  adequate  data  for  state  analysis  and  management  respon- 
sibilities.    It  might  be  necessary  to  secure  legislation  to  empli^sij-ze 
the  importance  of  response  from  products  of  the  education  system  and 
the  responsibility  of  each  individual  in  making  their  response. 
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RECOMMENDATION  XI 


That  the  Student  contact  hour  formula  for  the  funding  of 
all  post  secondary  tecanical-vocational  education  be 
refined,  improved  and  changes  made  in  the  formula  rates 
to  adequately  fund  technical-vocational  education  programs. 
Further,  that  provision  be  made  and  funds  provided  for 
approval  on  a  project  basis  of  special  programs  to  meet 
particular  needs  within  the  service  area  of  an  institution. 

That  the  Texas  Education  Agency  devise  and  require  a  uniform 

cost  accounting  system  which  will  display  all  elements  of 

cost  in  technical-vocational  education.     Information  gathered 

from  this  system  would  be  used  for  management  and  planning. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE /ACT ION: 

Studies  to  detevmine  the  cost  of  posts econdary  vocational  education 
were  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education 
and  by  the  Texas  Junior  College  Association.    Rates  for  funding  various 
programs  were  calculated  from  these  studies.    Those  rates  identified  by 
the  Advisory  Council  were  accepted  by  the  State  Board  and  were  used 
by  the  Agency  in  preparing  budget  X'e commendations  to  the  Legislature . 
The  post-secondary  staff  will  begin  another  Cost  Study  in  September 
1971  Lo  refine  present  formula  rates. 

The  post-secondary  staff  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  is  studying 
various  methods  by  which  junior  aolleges  and  other  post-secondary 
institutions  may  display  indirect^  as  well  as  direct ^  elements  of 
cost  and  thus  receive  credit  for  the  true  fiscal  effort  going  into 
vocational  education.    A  uniform  cost  accounting  system  is  also  being 
studied  but  it  is  anticipated  that  development  of  a  system  will  requir 
at  least  two  years. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations; 

The  Council  supports  the  contact  hour  formula  concept  and  in  the 
absence  of  Legislative  requirement  that  the  line  item  appropriation  be 
earned,  the  Council  recommends  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION  XI -A 

RECOMMENDATION:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  assign  a  high  priority 
to  the  development  of  the  uniform  cost  accounting  system  and  until  such 
time  as  this  system  is  operational  that  a  contract  be  negotiated  for 
maintaining  and  keeping  current  the  established  data  base  on  costs  as 
established  in  the  Advisory  Council  Study. 
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RECOMMENDATION  XII 

That  the  State  Board  make  special  efforts  to  provide  as 
much  direction  through  inservice  education  and  other 
supportive  services  as  possible,  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  these  ancillary  units  in  the  meaningful  development 
and  growth  of  technical-vocational  education  in  the  State. 
The  headquarters  staff  of  the  Department  of  Occupational 
Education  and  Technology  should  take  the  leadership  in 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  field  staff,  applicable 
services  of  Education  Service  Centers,  employers  and  other 
groups  in  support  of  local  school  districts  and  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  programs     in  technical-vocational  education. 
The  Council  supports  staff  increases  to  perform  these  services. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSE/ACTION: 

This  recommendation ^ is  being  implemented  insofar  as  possible  by  the 
present  staff.    Additional  staff  needs  are  under  study. 

A  tb)o-year  pilot  project  was  approved  by  the  Agency  for  the  development 
of  a  model  program  of  placement  and  follow-up  for  secondary  school 
students  in  the  Bryan  Public  Schools. 

Tlie  Texas  Education  Agency  contracted  with  the  Texas  State  Technical 
Institute  for  implementation  of  a  Texas  Guidance  Information  Program 
(S.O.S.)  which  surveyed  students  currently  participating  in  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  in  public  post- secondary  institutions » 
A  second  follow-up  study  will  be  made  of  the  same  students  six  months 
after  graduation. 

Advisory  Council  Response/Recommendations; 

The  Council  supports  staffing  to  meet  the  needs  to  strengthen 
education  personnel  development  activities  as  recommended  in  responses 
to  Recommendation  VIII. 

Ancillary  Vocational  Personnel  are  now  in  schools  in  which  over 
75%  of  the  high  school  population  is  located.     These  ancillary  personnel 
can  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  quality  of  vocational  programs 
in  the  state,  and  the  Council  recommends  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION  XII-A 

RECOMMENDATION:    That  the  State  Board  of  Education  give  high  priority 
to  inservice  activities  with  these  personnel  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  "supply-demand"  aspects  of  the  education  product  and  effective  |l 
utilization  of  local  advisory  committees  and  councils. 
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PART  II  -  Advisory  Council  Evaluation  Data  and  Rationale 

The  priorities  of  approach  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  discharging  its 
responsibilities  are  outlined  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Council  Acti- 
vities section  of  this  report.     The  fourth  step  is  identified  as,  ^'examining 

the  multitude  of  influences  upon  '  development  of  technical,  vocational, 

and  manpower  training.,..'  and  establishing  relationships  or  linkages  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Council  in  meeting  its  responsibilities." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  assessment  of  -  Where  are  we?     Where  do  we 
want  to  go?    Then,  how  can  we  most  effectively  direct  our  efforts  to  achieve 
our  identified  goals. 

In  this  section  the  Council  will  attempt  to  reduce  to  tables,  charts  and  narr- 
ative summary,  many  aspects  of  "Where  are  we?"  We  will  further  provide  informa- 
tion on  trends,  directions  and  climates,  and  give  some  indication  of  "Where  we 
want  to  go,"  as  this  is  a  rather  elusive  goal  because  of  constant  changes  in  the 
needs  of  our  economy  and  consequently  of  individuals. 

The  "Report  of  Regional  Hearings  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 
Education  in  Texas,"  which  is  Attachment  No.  3  to  this  report,  is  a  comprehensive 
"grass  roots"  assessment  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  naed  to  go.     Nearly  2700 
citizens  were  involved  in  the  input  to  this  report.     Even  though  certain  infor- 
mation from  the  report  will  be  incorporated  into  this  report,  the  report  should 
be  examined  carefully  for  the  full  impact  of  these  fourteen  regional  hearings 
which  provided  a  public  forum  for  technical-vocational  education.  Particular 
attention  is  invited  to  data  provided  in  the  hearing  report  by  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernment Regions,  as  well  as  statewide  summary  of  this  data. 

Citizens  must  be  acquainted  with  their  own  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
preparation  of  our  youth  and  adults  for  productive  work.    Education  must  be 
thought  of  as  it  relates  to  the  "needs  of  the  individual"  and  the  "needs  of  the 
economy."    How  do  we  deal  with  attitudes  which  make  it  difficult  to  think  of 
education  in  this  perspective?     How  relevant  is  education  to  the  above  criteria? 
What  can  be  done  about  the  barrier  contained  in  Educational  Snobbery?     These  and 
other  questions  and  concerns  caused  the  Advisory  Council  to  give  high  priority 
to  information  which  it  is  hoped  would  help  citizens  deal  with  these  questions 
objectively.     The  wide  use  of  twenty  copies  of  the  16  minute  I6mm  film,  "The 
Future.... My  Destination"  and  the  use  of  fifty  sets  of  the  16  minute  slide/ tape 
presentation  entitled,  "A  Redirected  Education  System"  are  having  some  influence 
on  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  this  most  critical  area.     The  "Redirected 
Education  System"  film  also  carried  a  preface  by  Governor  Preston  Smith  as  it 
was  used  in  the  Fourteen  Regional  Hearings.     Governor  Smith's  message  is  on 
page  2,  and  the  script  of  the  slide/tape  presentation  is  on  pages  5-9  of  the 
"Report  of  Regional  Hearings,"  attachment  No*  3 

The  concern  of  school  administrators  in  the  state  for  technical-vocational 
education  is  indicated  by  the  study  conducted  by  the  Curriculum  Committee, 
of  the  Texas  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in  the  spring  of 
1971. 
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In  the  coimnittee^s  summary  of  the  responses  of  234  principals,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee: 

-  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  develop  career  or  occupational  oriented 
programs  to  serve  junior  high  school  students  at  all  ranges  of  the 
learning  scale. 

-  The  number  of  vocational-technical  programs  offered  in  most  secondary 
schools  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.     The  primary 
reasons  for  the  deficiency  are  unavailability  of  certified  teachers 
and  the  costs  involved  in  establishing  the  programs. 

-  The  adult  image  of  occupational  education  has  in  recent  years  been 
elevated  to  some  degree  by  providing  complete  information  about  the 
vast  opportunities  through  vocational  programs.     But  this  image  must 
be  enhanced  even  more . 

Selections  from  the  twenty-one  questions  in  the  survey  have  been  made  to 
indicate  the  opinions  of  Secondary  School  Principals.     The  selected  responses 
are  as  follows: 

-  Are  an  adequate  number  of  vocational-technical  courses  offered  in  your 
school  to  meet  the  aptitudes  of  your  students?     77%  answered  NO. 

-  If  additional  units  :n  vocational-technical  education  are  offered,  would 
it  decrease  dropouts?     86%  answered  YES. 

-  Since  nearly  1/2  of  youth  drop  out  of  public  schools,  do  you  need  someone 
employed  or  assigned  as  a  job  placement  counselor?     64%  answered  YES. 

-  Does  your  school  provide  for  youth  and  adults  from  a  community  point  of 
view  so  that  no  matter  what  an  individual's  needs  are  (dropped  out, 
unemployed,  undereducated  or  underemployed),  she  or  he  can  obtain  edu- 
cation including  vocational   job  attainment?     85%  answered  NO. 

-  Is  an  active  advisory  committee  meeting  as  a  group  to  consider  the  vocational 
education  program?    54%  ansj^ered  YES. 

-  Does  your  school  have  an  organized  plan  to  place  graduates  in  the  occupation 
or  related  occupation  trained  for?   .76%  answered  NO. 

The  Advisory  Council  expresses  appreciation  for  the  concern  on  the  part  of  these 
school  administrators  and  their  assessment  of  technical-vocational  education  and 
related  aspects  in  their  schools. 

The  Council  is  pleased  with  the  interest  and  concern  expressed  in  behalf  of 
technical-vocational  education  in  the  state  in  addition  to  our  state  agencies, 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  state  government  as  well  as  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies: 

-  The  state,  regional  and  local  leadership  of  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  with  over  1,000  local  clubs. 

-  The  national,  state  and  local  Parent,  Teacher  and  Student  organizations. 

-  The  state,  regional  and  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

-  State  and  local  units  of  organized  labor.  j 

-  Trade,  Professional  and  other  Associations  and  Organizations  at  all 
levels. 
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-  Local  Civic  Organizations. 

These  groups  and  others  are  actively  working  as  committees  and  as  organi- 
zations as  a  whole  to  support  technical-vocational  education  activities. 
Change  and  development  is  dependent  upon  this  type  of  involvement. 

Public  Law  90-576  in  its  Declaration  of  Purpose,   Section  101,  outlined  what 
the  act  was  to  do  for  whom  and  set  some  'quality'  goals  for  program  develop- 
ment in  the  following  statement:  "   will  have  ready  access  to  vocational 

training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the 
light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training." 

The  Advisory  Council  in  examining  the  factors  that  influence  the  attainment 
of  this  purpose  or  goal  have  found  that  these  influences  are  many  and  varied. 
Many  are  people  oriented,  many  are  not.     Responsibility  lies  with  many  agencies 
and  groups  at  all  levels  of  activity.     The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  that 
progress  toward  achieving  this  most  worthy  purpose  or  goal  will  depend  upon 
many  influences  and  how  effectively  they  are  coordinated. 

A  substantial  influence  upon  the  overall  purpose  and  goal  as  outlined  in  PL  90-576 
is  tb^t  of  geography  of  the  state,  population  density,  and  organization  of  the 
state  for  eacntion  purposes.     Table  I,  page  43  of  this  report,   indicated  that  a 
large  number  of  school  districts  in  the  state  are  small,  many  of  these  because 
of  spa'^se  population,  and  consequently,   the  comprehensiveness  of  offerings  in 
vocatioiiol  education  is  restricted,   thereby  denying  accessibility  to  realistic 
training  in  light  of  anticipated  employment  opportunities.     Special  attention 
is  given  this  problem  in  Council  Recommendation  II  and  1971  supplemental 
recommendations.     It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  concentration  of 
students  does  not  necessarily  provide  comprehensive  offerings  making  vocational 
education  readily  accessible.     The  following  observations  would  indicate  that 
many  factors  influence  this  goal: 

-  Policies  for  administration  of  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  system 
are  established  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  these  pol- 
icies are  administered  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency.     There  is  substantial 
latitude  in  such  policies  to  permit  education  programs  to  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  individual  school  districts  as  determined  by  local  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation.    Education  leadership,   resources,  community  priorities  and  other 
factors  influence  the  final  decision  made  within  the  community  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  education  program.     A  specific  example  of  community  influences, 
as  these  relate  to  vocational  programs,  is  cited  on  page  10  of  Attachment 
No.  3. 

-  It  will  be  noted  that  63%  of  the  state's  independent  school  districts 
offering  vocational  education  programs  have  less  than  300  High  School  ADA 
(Average  Daily  Attendance).     In  an  analysis  of  the  vocational  offerings 

of  these  districts,  it  was  found  that  96%  of  the  offerin^^s  were  vocational 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

BY  SIZE  AS 

DETERMINED  BY  HIGH 

SCHOOL  ADA 

GROUP  SIZE  OF  ISD'S 

NO.  DISTS 

TOTAL 
HS  ADA 

%  OF  TOTAL 
NO.  DIST. 

%  OF  TOTAL 
HS  ADA 

20,000  or  more 

3 

108,921 

.32 

16.1 

15,000  thru  19,999 

1 

19,649 

.1^ 

2.9 

10,000  thru  14,999 

3 

51,177 

.43 

7.5 

5,000  thru  9,999 

11 

82,500 

1.20 

12.2 

2,500  thru  4,999 

28 

105,000 

3.00 

15.5 

1,000  thru  2,499 

60 

105,000 

6.40 

15.5 

900  thru  999 

15 

14,250 

1.60 

2.1 

800  thru  899 

13 

11,050 

1.40 

1.7 

700  thru  799 

27 

20,250 

2.90 

3.0 

600  thru  699 

24 

15,600 

2.60 

2.3 

500  thru  599 

39 

21,450 

4.20 

3.2 

400  thur  499 

45 

20,250 

4.80 

3.0 

300  thru  399 

75 

26,250 

8.00 

3.9 

SUB  TOTAL 

300  thru  20,000 

344 

601,347 

36.90 

88.6 

200  thru  299 

121 

30,250 

13.00 

4.5 

100  thru  199 

207- 

30,900 

22.10 

4.6 

50  thru  99 

165 

12,375 

17.70 

1.8 

under  50 

95 

3,562 

10.20 

.53 

SUB  TOTAL 
299  and  less 

588 

77,087 

63.10 

13.4 

TOTAL 

932(1) 

678,434 

(2)  100.00 

100.0 

(Tabulation  made  from  1970-71  Vocational  Education  Unit  List,  TEA,  Utilizing  1969-70 
HS  Average  Daily  Attendance  data  in  unit  list) 

(1)  932  Independent  School  Districts  having  Vocational  Education  out  of  1003  Independent 
School  Districts  in  state, 

(2)  Total  computed  by  taking  actual  in  first  three  groups  and  multiplying  Districts  x 
Avg  for  each  of  the  remaining  Groups, 
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agriculture  and  homemaking.     Even  though  this  involves  less  than 
•  14%  of  the  state's  high  school  students,  it  is  a  significant  concern 
of  the  Council, 

-  A  study  of  area  schools  as  presently  organized  and  administered  revealed 
a  very  insignificant  amount  of  transfer  between  districts  and  campuses 
for  students  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  training •     Because  of 
transportation  and  MANY  other  influences,  there  is  a  rather  insignificant 
movement  between  campuses  in  large  school  districts  which  have  relatively 
comprehensive  offerings  as  a  district,  but  the  barriers  are  such  that 
accessibility  by  students  is  difficult  at  best, 

-  Again,  in  Recommendation  II,  some  solutions  were  proposed  and  similar 
systems  in  other  states  are  most  effective, 

-  The  overriding  influence  is  probably  that  we  have  been  "educating  for 
education's  sake"  with  little  COMMITMENT  to  preparation  of  each  individual 
for  "living"  and  "making  a  living".     It  is  so  evident  that  few  schools 
seriously  follow  up  on  their  students  or  attempt  to  meet  their  needs  beyond 
grade  12, 

-  It  should  be  noted  that  7%  of  the  state's  independent  school  districts 

do  not  offer  vocational  education.    Most  of  these  are  very  small  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  1003  independent  school  districts  in  1969-70,  there 
were  also  216  common  school  districts,  many  of  the  common  districts 
offer  only  elementary  education  opportunities,  and  are  relatively  small. 

In  Table  2,  the  Council  has  selected  the  school  years  1962-63,  1967-68  and 
1970-71  in  order  to  show  the  status  of  development  of  vocational  education 
in  the  state  at  the  secondary  level  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  then  the  VEA  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  most  recent  year 
to  show  tha  combined  influence  of  all.     Some  special  comments  and  explanations 
on  the  data  are  as  follows: 

-  The  Health  and  Technical  Occupations  at  the  secondary  level  are 
relatively  insignificant.     The  strength  of  these  programs  is  at  the 
post-secondary  level  as  illustrated  in  Chart  IV,  page  52  of  this  report, 

-  Health  programs  listed  in  this  table  do  not  include  training  in  the  area 
conducted  by  the  Vocational  Industrial  Division  through  their  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  programs.     There  .are  more  students  enrolled  in  the 
ICT  programs  than  in  the  health  programs, 

-  Technical  programs  at  the  secondary  level  consist  of  electronics  and  data 
processing  operated  by  the  Vocational  Industrial  and  Office  Education 
Divisions, 

-  Ancillary  units  include  vocational  counselors,  supervisors  and  administrators. 
Prior  to  1970-71  these  units  were  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school 
district  or  were  paid  for  by  federally  administered  funds.     They  are  now^ 

a  part  of  the  minimum  foundation  program  unit  allocations.     These  personnel 
play  a  key  role  in  the  quality  aspects  of  vocational  education, 
CVAE  (Coordinated  Vocational-Academic  Education)  is  designed  for  students 
with  special  needs.     The  program  was  developed  in  direct  response  to 
Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963.     Information  on  this  program  is  contained 
in  this  report  on  pages  7  and  8, 
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-  Office  education  became  a  part  of  reimbursable  vocational  education 
programs  in  response  to  the  VEA  1963  and  were  made  a  part  of  the  MFP 
(Minimum  Foundation  Program)  effective  September  1,  1970,  Units 
listed  in  this  occupational  area  for  1967-68  were  reimbursed  with 
VEA  1963  funding. 

-  A  detailed  breakdown  of  specific  program  offerings  under  each  of  the 
Occupational  areas  is  contained  on  pages  12-14  of  Attachment  No,  3 
for  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs, 

-  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Homemaking  were  redirected  into  cooperative 
and  pre-employment  programs  under  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  in  addition  to  production  and  useful  programs,  respectively. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  enrollments  in  these  two  programs 

are  in  grades  9-12,  while  all  others  at  the  secondary  level  are  in 
grades  11-12,  or  at  least  16  years  of  age.     Redirected  units  and  enroll- 
ments are  included  in  the  overall  figures  under  general  headings  of 
Agriculture  and  Homemaking.     Many  of  these  redirected  units  are  combina- 
tion cooperative/pre-employment ,  with  production  agriculture  and  useful 
homemaking  units,  \ 

-  All  new  allocations  of  units  for  1970-71  and  1971-72  school  years  in 
vocational  agriculture ^re  combination/redirected  units.     However,  some 
increases  may  be  due  to  increases  from  1/2  and  3/4  units. 

-  It  should  be  pointe^^out  that  redirection  of  agriculture  and  homemaking 
units  require  (1)  ^special  teacher  preparation,   (2)  substantial  supervisory 
staff  support  at  ,the  state  and  local  levels,   (3)  specialized  facilities 

in  the  pre-employinent  programs,  and  (4)  development  of  community  need 
and  support. 

-  Attention  is  directed  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  which  the 
occupational  area  programs  are  located  and  the  development  in  this  area 
during  the  last  ten  years.     In  checking  Table  I,  page  43,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  344  school  districts  with  300  or  more  High  School  Average 
Daily  Attendance,  and  recall  that  districts  with  less  than  300  HS  ADA 
have  96%  of  their  vocational  offerings  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
homemaking. 

-  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  average  enrollment  per  teacher  unit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  most  part  these  averages  have  increased 
during  the  period  under  consideration.     This  is  an  indication  to  the 
Council  of  the  acceptance  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level 
and  this  is  in  the  face  of  increasing  programs  by  nearly  100%  during  this 
period.     Even  though  vocational  units  were  increased  by  20%  from  1969-70 
to  1970-71  school  years,  the  average  enrollments  were  maintained  or 
gained. 

Chart  I  presents  the  annual  growth  of  programs  by  occupational  areas  from 
1962-63  through  the  1971-72  estimate.     The  following  comments  are  made 
concerning  the  chart: 
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CHART  I 

ALLOCATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  UNITS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  1962-63  THRU  1971-72* 


Teacher  Units 
2400 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


(1)  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 

(2)  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

(3)  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

(4)  VOC.  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 

(5)  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

(6)  COORDINATED  VOCATIONAL- 

ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 

(7)  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

(8)  ANCILLARY  UNITS 
(Counselors ,  Supervisors , 
Administrators) 


*  Indicates  Preliminary  data 
for  1971-72 

Prior  to  1969-70  units 
reported  in  Vocational 
Industrial  total. 


63  64  65 
School  Year 


68 


69 


70 


71 
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-  Regarding  estimates  -  the  estimates  are  added  to  1970-71  units  without 
..egard  to  dropping  of  units  and/or  consolida*:ion  of  school  districts  and 
other  factors.     For  example:     Even  though  55  new  units  were  approved 

for  vocational  agriculture  in  1970,  the  net  increase  was  only  40  units, 
due  to  the  factors  above  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  Vocational 
Industrial  Education  -  teachers  were  not  available  or  facilities  were 
not  ready. 

-  A  special  analysis  by  the  Advisory  Council  staff  revealed  that  from 
1966-67  through  1970-71  the  number  of  Vocational  Homemaking  units  have 
increased  by  360,  and  298  of  the  units  have  gone  to  school  districts 
in  our  metropolitan  areas  with  5,000  or  more  school  average  daily 
attendance.     Eighty-three  percent  of  the  growth  of  units  in  this 
occupational  area  occurred  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population. 

Chart  II  is  presented  to  establish  relative  growth  of  occupational  area  uniL^ 
as  a  part  of  the  total  vocational  education  growth: 

-  For  example:     The  field  of  Distribution  has  experienced  substantial 
growth  from  168  units  in  1962-63  to  an  anticipated  level  of  506 
for  1971-72,  however,  its  relative  position  has  increased  little. 

-  The  influence  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963  is  most  evident 
in  this  chart  in  that  four  new  program  categories  have  been  established 
and  of  the  four  occupational  areas  available  in  1962-63,  the  relative 
positions  of  vocational  agriculture  and  homemaking  have  declined, 
vocational  industrial  has  increased  substantially  and  distribution 

has  remained  relatively  constant. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  vocational  units  are  not  identified  as  cooperative, 
pre-employment  laboratory,  useful  homemaking  and  production  agriculture,  the 
Council  staff  did  a  special  analysis  to  determine  the  relative  position  of 
cooperative  units  to  all  others  and  found  that  cooperative  units  increased 
from  20%  in  1969-70  to  23%  in  1970-71.    Absolute  figures  are  from  1065  to  1370 
or  an  increase  of  305  cooperative  units  for  a  29%  increase  in  one  year. 

Chart  III  presents  vocational  education  enrollments  as  a  percentage  of  high 
schoul  enrollment  over  a  twenty  year  period.     The  following  points  may  be  made 
from  the  chart : 

-  The  influence  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963  have  had  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  the  relationship.     ^t  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  funding  for  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963  was  not  avail- 
able until  the  1964-65  school  year  and  there  is  some  lag  in  its  impact. 


-  The  actual  high  school  enrollments  for  1951-52  were  298,790  and  increased 
to  761,438  in  1969-70. 
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CHART  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  UNITS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  THE  TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  UNITS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1962-63  THRU  1971~72  ** 


(1)  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

(2)  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

(3)  HOMEKAKING  EDUCATION 

(4)  INDUSTRIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(5)  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

(6)  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  * 

(7)  COORDINATED  VOCATIONAL-ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 

(8)  ANCILLARY   (COUNSELORS,  SUPERVISORS,  ADMINISTRATORS) 


*  Health  before  70-71  included  in  Industrial 
**  Indicates  preliminary  data  for  1971-72 


CHART  III 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  (9-12) 
ENROLLMENTS     (1951-52  Thru  1969-70)  , 


52  53  54  55  56  5 
School  Year 


7    58    59    60    61    62    63    64    65    66     67    68    69    70  71 


(Year  indicates  School  Year  ei.  ding) 
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PART  II 


Chart  IV  does  not  adequately  portray  the  interesting  and  exciting 
happenings  in  post-secondary  education  in  the  state,  but  perhaps  with 
some  supplemental  information,  some  appreciation  of  the  situation  can  be 
acquired • 

-  The  funding  levels  for  post-secondary  technical-vocational  education 
in  the  state's  institutions  has  increased  from  $6,5  million  in  1969 
to  10.5  million  in  19  70,  to  an  appropriation  of  over  $19  million  for 


-  The  comprehensiveness  of  program  offerings  is  demont, crated  in  the  fact 
that  in  1966  a  total  of  127  occupational  programs  were  offered  in 

46  occupational  areas  as  compared  to  540  occupational  programs  in  92 
occupational  areas  in  1970-71, 

-  Post  secondary  enrollments  in  technical-vocational  education  have  increased 
from  less  than  20,000  in  1966  to  in  excess  of  40,000  in  1971.  Technical- 
vocational  courses  serve  as  supplemental  to  certain  curricula  in  post- 
secondary  institutions. 

-  Health,  Industrial  and  Technical  Occupational  programs  represent  75% 
of  the  program  area  offerings  in  the  post-secondary  institutions  in 
the  state. 

Map  I  is  present-ed  to  give  the  reader  a  review  of  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
resources  available  in  the  state  and  to  point  up  the  urgent  need  for  development 
and  coordination  of  these  resources  in  jurisdictions  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
vide comprehensiveness  and  accessibility. 

-  It  will  be  noted  from  the  map  that  only  66  of  the  254  counties  of  the 
state  have  1500  or  more  High  School  Average  Daily  Attendance  (HS  ADA). 
This  is  an  indication  that  some  of  these  66  counties  should  extend  their 
juriF^dictions  to  other  counties  to  establish  a  feasible  resource,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  coordination  necessary  with  the  remaining  188  counties. 
Even  though  the  66  counties  have  82%  of  the  student  population,  the  188 
counties  must  seek  every  means  to  serve  their  population. 

-  The  concepts  set  forth  ia  Recommendation  11,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  a  management  structure  and  funding  source  to  effectively  and 
economically  serve  the  training  needs  of  in  excess  of  90%  of  the  state's  ■ 
population.     Because  of  the  sparse  nature  of  the  remaining  population, 

of  the  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  mobile  facilities, 
itinerant  programs,  scholarships  and  other  similar  means  to  make  compre- 
hensive programs  of  high  quality  accessible  to  this  group  of  citizens. 

-  The  provisions  now  being  made  for  contracting  between  public  secondary 
and  post-secondary  institutions  is  commendable.     Statutory  provision 

for  similar  contracting  with  private  institutions  should  be  of  assistance 
in  more  effective  utilization  of  total  resources  within  the  jurisdictions. 

Table  III  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
present  technical-vocational  education  offerings  in  public  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  a  county  of  80,000  population,  with  nearly  5,000 
HS  ADA  and  twelve  accredited  high  schools.     The  proposed  program  offerings 
are  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  employment  in  the  county  and  are  within 
the  allocation  formulas  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.     The  analysis  was  made 
with  1969-70  data.     The  presentation  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  deficiency 
between  training  in  the  public  institutions  and  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
reasonable  assessment  of  the  job  market  in  the  county. 


1972. 
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CHART  IV 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POST  SECONDARY  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

1966  THROUGH  1971 
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TABLE  III 


A  STUDY  IN  SUPPLY /DEMAND  ASPECTS  OF  TRAINING  AND  THE  JOB  MARKET  OF  A  TEXAS  COUNTY 


PRESENT  OFFERINGS 

TITLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  UNITS  AND  CLUSTERS  - 

Proposed  Area 
School  Offerings 

Jr  Col 

Sec 

Agriculture 

Farm  Machinery  and  Mechanics 

1 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

1 

12 

Vocational  Agriculture~Production/Co~op 

Dis  tributive  Education 

2 

Distributive  Education  Co-op 

1 

Mid-Management  Training 

Restaurant  Management 

1 

Office  Education 

2 

Co-op  Office  Education 

1 

Data  Processing 

Specialized  Secretary 

1 

Health  Occupations 

1 

Health  Occupations — Co-op 

1 

Associate  Degree  Nursing 

1 

Licensed  Vocational  Nursing 

Home  Economics  Occupations 

Commercial  Cooking 

1 

Dietician's  Aide 

1 

Interior  Design 

1 

25  1/2 

Vocational  Homemaking  (useful  &  gainful; 

Industrial  Vocational-Technical  Education 

2 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  ~ 

Auto  Body  Repair 

1 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

Diesel  Mechanics 

1 

1 

Industrial  Engine  Repair 

1 

Small  Engine  Repair 

1 

Building  Trades 

1 

1 

Drafting 

1 

Masonry 

1 

Mill  and  Cabinet 

1 

Piping  Trades 

1 

Appliance  Repair 

1 

Electrical  Trades 

1 

Electronics 

1 

Instrumentation  Technology 

1 

1 

Radio  and  Television 

Ref rigueration  and  Air  Conditioning 

1 

Machine  Shop 

9 

1 

Metal  Trades 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

2 

Welding 

2 

Vocational  Plastics 

1 

Needle  Trades 

2 

Upholstery 

1  ■ 

2 

Cosmetology 

2 

! 
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PART  II 


Table  IV  is  a  summary  of  program  enrollments  1966-71  for  the  adult  and 
continuing  education  division.     It  must  be  pointed  out  that  adult  programs 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Occupational  areas  are  not  included  in 
the  totals  in  Table  IV,     Occupational  area  adult  programs  enroll  approx- 
imately 215,000  and  are  identified  by  occupational  areas  as  follows: 
Agriculture  -  45.4%;  Distribution  -  7.1%;  Health  -  1,3%;  Homemaking  -  26.6%; 
Technical  -  1.5%;  and  Trades  and  Industry  -  9,2%.     These  figures  may  represent 
duplicated  count  and  the  periods  of  instruction  may  vary  from  a  matter  of  hours 
to  instruction  of  substantial  length. 

The  programs  for  which  the  Adult  and  Continuing  'Education  Division  is  responsible 
are  primarily  the  result  of  programs  from  federal  initiation  and  funding.  The 
state  legislature  has  not  favorably  considered  legislation  and  appropriations 
for  Adults  in  Texas.     Consequently,  programs  for  adults  at  the  local  level  are 
those  established  through  the  initiative  of  local  administrators  and/or  local 
groups.     There  is  not  a  COMMITMENT  to  adult  education  in  Texas  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  that  gives  (1)  Legislation,   (2)  Funding,  and  (3)  Administrative 
structure  for  development  and  coordination  with  other  resources. 

Some  of  the  target  groups  for  which  ongoing  and  dependable  programs  must  be  pro- 
vided if  Texas  is  to  effectively  utilize  its  total  human  resources,  are: 
(1)  Adults  who  are  deficient  in  basic  education  of  a  sufficient  level  to  enter 
occupational  training;   (2)  Adults  who  do  not  have  adequate  skills  to  participate 
in  the  labor  force  and  secure  adequate  compensation  to  support  themselves; 
(3)  Adults  who  must  be  retrained  or  upgraded  to  remain  in  the  work  force  or 
to  progress  in  the  job  market;   (4)  Adult  women  who  must  assume  family  support 
responsibilities  but  do  not  have  skills  or  their  skills  are  obsolete.  There 
are  additional  adult  target  groups. 

An  effective  adult  education  system  is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
an  overall  education  system,  if  it  is  expected  that  one  education  system 
in  the  state  will  serve  the  needs  of  all  citizens  in  all  communities. 

Table  V  is  an  attempt  to  provide  information  on  the  sources  of  training  that 
provide  persons  ready  for  the  job  market.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  verify  this  data  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  data 
collection  system  that  would  provide  such  data.     The  data  represents  those 
persons  who  have  completed  training  and  are  ready  for  employment.     Not  included 
are  those  who  enter  the  military,  continue  education  or  are  for  other  reasons 
not  available  for  employmei:t. 
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TABLE  V 

PERSONS  TRAINED  AND  AVAILABLE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  SOURCES,  1969  and  1971 
TRAINING  SOURCE  1969   1971 


Piihlir*   SppnnHpTv  Vnppi"innpl  FHnr»flt*Tnn 

16,993 

28, 775 

PnVil  1  r»    Pnct*    ^Ar»nnrlj3T\7      In^  tl  tut i  nnc: 

4  618 

6  792 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Commission 

10,253 

16,956 

Job  Corps  in  Texas 

3,432 

3,428 

Manpower  Development  Training  Programs 

8,231 

8,270 

On  the  Job  Training   (including  NABS- JOBS) 

17,880  . 

10,650 

State  Apprenticeship  Training 

8,7i0 

9,530 

Pr-?vate  Vocational  and  Business  Schools 

10,407 

11,961 

State  Board  of  Examiners 

11,282 

16,169 

.112,531 

The  above  data  does  not  include  the  very  important  contribution  made  by  employers 
in  training  personnel,  many  adult  programs  of  retraining  and  upgrading. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  extensive  technical  school  facilities  in  Texas. 
Even  though  the  supply  does  not  accrue  directly  to  the  Texas  job  market,  the  train- 
ing does  take  place  in  the  state.   (For  example  -  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  activities  in  Texas,  the  Air  Training  Command  during  FY  1970,  taught  or 
was  responsible  for  conducting  2,307  technical  training  courses  in  39  occupa- 
tional areas  in  course  lengths  up  to  78  weeks.    During  the  year  there  were  close 
to  300,000  graduates  from  these  courses*     The  cost  of  operating  Lackland  and 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Bases  and  conducting  this  training  in  the  State  of  Texas  was 
approximately  $284,000,000.) 

The  Texas  Employment  Service  reports  a  total  Texas  Civilian  Labor  Force  in  December 
1969  of  4,650,800  which  has  grown  to  4,822,600  by  June  1971. 

The  employment  of  professional  personnel  in  Texas  Public  Schools,  grades  K-12,  in 
1969  was  approximately  125,000  while  in  1971  the  number  is  estimated  to  be  137,851. 
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PART  III 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  1971 

The  1970  Advisory  Council  Recommendations  and  supplemental  recommendations 
for  1971,  are  found  on  pages  18--39,  Part  I  of  this  report.     The  following 
recommendations  are  in  response  to  needs  observed  by  the  Council  not  other- 
wise covered  in  Part  I.    Much  of  the  rationale  for  these  recommendations 
is  contained  in  Part  II  of  this  report  on  pages  40-57. 


RECOMMENDATION  XIII 

The  needs  of  adults  were  emphasized  repeatedly  during  the  fourteen  regional 
hearings  of  the  Council.    A  brief  discussion  of  these  needs  is  on  page  56 
of  this  report.     The  needs  go  beyond  comprehensive  offerings  readily  avail- 
able, but  point  to  a  need  of  removing  as  many  barriers  for  adults  as  possible, 
at  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels. 

The  Council,   therefore,  recommends: 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  give  high  priority  to  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  adult  education  in  the  state. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  support  a  COMMITMENT  to  adult  education 
and  the  establishment  of  a  viable  administrative  structure  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  for  adequate  development  and  coordination. 

3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  review  policies  and  procedures  with 
a  view  to  removing  every  barrier  to  adult  participation  in  technical- 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels  in  order  that  total  resources  available  be  fully  utilized. 
Some  specific  barriers  noted  are: 

a.  Programs  should  be  offered  on  a  part-time  basis  when  adults 
are  available  to  participate. 

b.  Local  administrators  should  review  offerings  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  individual 
needs  and  needs  of  the  job  market. 

c.  Policies  that  restrict  full  utilization  of  vacational  teaching 
personnel  should  be  reviewed  for  correction. 

d.  Adult  basic  education  programs  should  be  available  to  provide 
the  necessary  base  for  pursuing  occupational  training. 
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RECOMMENDATION  XIV 


The  Advisory  Council  is  impressed  by  the  growth  in  technical-vocational 
programs  at  the  secondary  arid  post-secondary  levels,  especially  since  1969. 
Many  local  districts  have  availed  themselves  of  the  resources  at  their 
disposal  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs  and  to  expand  their  programs 
to  make  the  offerings  comprehensive.     The  concerns  of  secondary  school 
principals  are  outlined  on  page  40  of  this  report.     The  general  purposes 
of  Public  Law  90-576  quoted  on  page  42  point  to  the  urgency  of 
continually  upgrading  the  quality  of  programs ,  accessibility  of  these 
programs  and  that  they  be  realistic  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment. 

The  Council,  therefore,  recommends: 

1.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  vocational  agriculture  and  homemaking 
in  smaller  school  districts   (under  300  HS  ADA),  to  make  the  programs  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.     Redirect  the  programs  to  combinations  with 
cooperative  and  pre-employment  aspects  wherever  possible. 

2.  That  all  vocational  teachers  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  and  be 
supportive  of  information,  orientation,  exploration  and  other  aspects  of 
career  development  in  all  phases  of  the  education  system. 

3.  That  local  education  planners  be  encouraged  to  review  local  vocational 
programs  for  improvement  in  comprehensiveness,  accessibility  and  quality 
between  campuses  within  schc^l  districts  and  between  neighboring  school 
districts . 

4-     That  state  leadership  work  with  local  education  leaders  to  fui:her  develop 
the  "cluster  concepts"  in  vocational  education  offerings  and  the  involve- 
ment of  community  resources  to  support  fully  such  efforts.     The  Environment 
Technology  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  concept. 

5*     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  a  study  of  pre-employment 

vocational  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  starting  exploratory  and/or  skill  training  below  the  eleventh  grade 
in  order  to  reach  students  earlier  in  their  school  experience,  and  perhaps 
to  provide  more  flexibility  within  the  school  curriculum. 

6.     That  consideration  be  given  to  the  initiation  of  bilingual  programs  in 
vocational  education  and  other  actions  necessary  to  adjust  for  language 
and  cultural  differences  in  appropriate  areas  of  the  state. 
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PART  III 


RECOMMENDATION  XV 


Throughout  all  exposures  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  citizens,  students, 
educators  and  counselors  themselves,   the  message  is  the  same  -  the  educa- 
tion system  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and  these  needs 
must  be  related  realistically  to  the  world  in  which  the  products  of  educa- 
tion must  perform.     A  national  student  leader  from  Texas  says  today's  youth 
are  "intellectually  lazy",  because  their  education  experiences  are  not 
relevant.     Another  student  leader  in  Texas  expresses  a  desire  for  further' 
education  ONLY  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  an  identified  and  specific  goal. 
Another  student  is  frustrated  because  after  twelve  years  in  the  public 
school  he  feels  i]l-equipped  to  enter  the  world  of  work,  and  a  lack  of 
direction  for  further  preparation.    Another  student  was  angered  because  of 
a  lack  of  resources  in  his  school  to  explore  his  interests,  aptitudes  and 
ability  in  entering  the  world  of  work  without  going  the  route  of  "trial 
and  error",  in  dead-end  jobs. 

The  Council  has  spoken  directly  to  the  need  for  "redirecting"  the  education 
system  in  the  state  in  the  1970  Report  and  subsequent  supplemental  recommen- 
dations in  this  report.     Even  though  resources  are  no  doubt  a  limiting  factor 
in  many  instances,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  much  can  be  accomplished  through 
"A  Committed  Education  System". 

The  Council  has  observed  successful  demonstration  programs  in  Career  Orienta- 
tion.    The  techniques  of  group  counseling  have  proven  successful  in  many 
situations.     Many  faculty  members  recognize  and  accept  their  responsibility 
for  much  helpful  counseling  with  the  school  and/or  vocational  counselor  in 
the  resource  and/or  catalyst  loles. 

The  Council,  therefore,  recommends: 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  lend  its  encouragement  and  support  to 
every  effort  of  local  education  agencies  to  provide  adequate  counseling 
staff  that  is  supported  in  their  principal  objective  of  developing  a 
counseling  program  responsive  to  the  needs  of  ALL  students  and  adults. 

2.  That  every  effort  be  made  co  involve  Teacher  Educators,  Local  School 
personnel.  Education  Service  Centers,  Business  and  Industry,  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  and  other  agencies  and  groups  in  inservice 
training  and  support  of  school  counseling  activities. 
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PART  III 


RECOMMENDATION  XVI 


Participants  in  the  fourteen  regional  hearings  conducted  by  the  Council, 
identified  numerous  barriers  to  employment  and  especially  in  the  transition 
from  school  to  work.    Many  of  the  barriers  apparently  could  be  removed  by 
closer  working  relationship  between  the  education  community  and  community 
employers  through  better  conununication  and  appreciation  for  the  needs  and 
problems  of  each  other.     Some  barriers  are  a  result  of  laws  or  regulations 
which  should  be  examined  in  light  of  continuing  developments*     Other  barriers 
could  be  overcome  by  objective  examination  of  education  programs "and  their 
products,  and  realistic  employment  requirements.     The  Second  Annual  Report 
to  the  Governor,  Attachment  No.  2,  cited  examples  on  pages  2-3  of  cooperative 
efforts  to  effectively  involve  citizens  and  specialized  groups  in  education 
community  activities  for  the  improvement "of  education. 

The  Council,  therefore,  recommends: 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  establish  a  task  force  at  the  state  level, 
involving  other  agencies  and  groups,  to  examine  barriers  and  recommend 
corrective  action  and  that  local  education  agencies  be  encouraged  to  take 
similar  action  on  the  local  level. 
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PART  III 


RECOMMENDATION  XVII 

Concern  is  expressed  by  the  Advisory  Council  that  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  leans  heavily  toward  the  emphasis  of  the  plan  being 
a  ^'compliance  document''  with  a  much  lesser  emphasis  toward  the  plan  being 
an  all  encompassing  "planning  and  management  document."    The  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  do  not  adequately  establish  the  dimensions 
of  the  job  to  be  done  in  the  state  in  the  area  of  technical-vocational 
education.     The  State  Plan  should  certainly  provide  projections  of  where 
we  will  be  five  years  hence,  but  should  also  set  forth  the  scope  of  what 
can  be  determined  to  be  the  total  job  and  resources  necessary  to  achieve 
this  larger  objective.     Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  planning  process  during  the  recent  months,  but  these 
plans  should  likewise  be  viable  planning  and  management  documents  that  are 
continuously  updated  and  adjusted  as  the  needs  and  circumstances  change. 

The  Council,  therefore,  recommends: 

1.  That  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  review  carefully  the  present 
guidelines  in  view  of  the  statutes  with  a  view  of  changes  that  would 
render  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education  an  effective  planning 
and  management  document. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  consider  the  addition  of  state 
initiated  sections  to  more  accurately  reflect  the  total  planning 
and  management  of  technical-vocational  education  in  Texas. 

3.  That  the  development  of  the  state  plan  involve  the  data  from  local 
long  range  plans  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  leadership  to  local  education  agencies  in  developing 
realistic  plans  that  culminate  in  a  state  plan  representative  of  the 
needs  of  the  state. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


The  following  definitions  are  given  to  be  helpful  in  acquiring  a  full 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  report.     Some  definitions  are 
taken  from  published  sources  and  so  cited,  while  others  are  based  upon 
the  understanding  of  the  Council  Staff  and  the  manner  they  are  used 
in  the  report. 

1.  Adult  Programs  -  instruction  offered  day  or  evening  to  adults  or 
out-of-school  youth  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  or  are 
preparing  to  enter  an  occupation.     Vocational  education  for  adults 
is  chiefly  of  an  upgrading  and  updating  nature,  offered  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  or  of  a  retraining  nature  for  persons  displaced  by  automa- 
tion or  technological  changes. 

2.  Advisory  Committee  -  a  group  of  persons,  usually  from  outside  the 
field  of  education,  selected  because  of  their  knowledge  and  expertise 
in  certain  areas  to  advise  educators  regarding  vocational  programs. 
Such  committees  can  operate  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
and  often  function  under  names  other  than  that  of  advisory  committee. 
(American  Vocational  Association) 

Craft  Advisory  Committee  -  a  group  of  local  craftsmen,  selected  from  a 
specific  trade  or  occupation,  appointed  to  advise  the  school  on  matters 
pertaining  to  teaching  the  particular  occupation.     Generally,  the 
committee  should  include  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  labor 
and  management.   (American  Vocational  Association) 

NOTE:     Such  committees  are  usually  appointed  by  the  governing  board  or 
chief  administrator  of  the  institution.  . 

3.  Agri-Business  -  (a)  a  blend  of  agriculture  and  business;    (b)  a  combina- 
tion of  the  producing  operations  of  a  farm  and,  in  varying  degrees,  the 
services  associated  with  them;  the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
farm  equipment,  fertilizers  and  supplies;  the  processing,  storage, 
marketing,  and  distribution  of  farm  commodities  including  food  and  fiber; 
and  the  conservation,  preservation  and  use  of  renewable  natural  resources. 
(U.   S.  Office  of  Education)  ^ 

4.  Ancillary  Services  -  Those  activities  and  functions  carried  out  to  assure 
quality  in  vocational  education  programs;  namely,  teacher  training  and 
supervision,  program  evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  experimental 
programs;  development  of  instructional  materials,  state  administration 
and  leadership.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

5.  Average  Daily  Attendance   (ADA)  -  usually  about  93%  of  the  Average  Daily 
Membership     (ADM)  or  enrollment. 

6.  Bonus  UaiL:  -  refers  to  an  allocation  to  the  local  school  district  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  in  accordance  with  policies  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Education  of  a  unit  in  addition  to  and  without  regard  to  "classroom 
teacher  units"  allocated  on  a  formula  of  one  teacher  for  each  X  number 
of  students.     Bonus  units  are  usually  for  vocationaj.  education,  special 
education,  administrative  and  special  services, 

7.  Community  College  -  a  two-year  post  secondary  institution  operated  by.  the. 
board  of  education  of  a  local  basic  administrative  unit  or  units  (including 
the  independent  local  board  for  one  or  more  community  colleges.)  Instruc'- 
tion  is  adapted  in  content,  level,  and  schedule  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

8.  Comprehensive  High  School  -  a  secondary  school  with  a  curriculum  designed 
to  offer  a  diversified  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  with  varying 
interests  and  abilities.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

9.  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program  -  means  a  cooperative  work-study 
program  of  vocational  education  for  persons  who,  through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  school  and  employers,  received  instruction,  in- 
cluding required  academic  courses  and  related  vocational  instruction  by 
the  alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a  job  in  any  occupational  field, 
but  these  two  experiences  must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the  school 
and  employers  so  that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  education  and  to 
his  employ ability.     Work  periods  and  school  attendance  may  be  on  alternate 
half-days,  full-days,  weeks,  or  other  periods  of  time  in  fulfilling  a  coopera 
tive  vocational  education  work-study  program.     (Federal  Register,  Vol.  35, 
Ko.  4) 

10.  Coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Education  (CVAE)  -  are  programs- designed 
for  disadvantaged,  those  with  special  needs,  potential  dropouts,  etc. 
Students  may  be  in  pre-employment  or  cooperative  CVAE  programs  in  any  of 
the  occupational  areas.     Programs  are  offered  in  grades  7-12. 

11.  Disadvantaged  -  means  persons  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  cultural, 
or  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  vocational  education  or 
consumer  and  homemaking  programs  designed  for  persons  without  such  handi- 
caps, and  who  for  that  reason  require  specially  designed  educational  pro- 
grams or  related  services.  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  35,  No.  4)  In  this 
report,  this  group  may  be  referred  to  as  "persons  with  special  needs." 

12.  Exploratory  Courses  -  school  subjects  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
general,  overall  view  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  involved  in  a  field  of 
learning  or  an  occupation;  courses  which  provide  student  with  exploratory 
and  introductory  experiences  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  and  serve  as 

an  aid  in  choosing  a  vocation.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

13.  Follow-up  Study  -  a  survey  to  determine  the  occupational  status  of  students 
and  graduates  over  a  span  of  time  and  how  effective  their  training  has  been 
in  relation  to  actual  needs  of  the  job. 

14.  Handicapped  -  means,  mentally  ^-retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired 
visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  persons  who  by  reason  of  their  handicapped  condition  cannot 


succeed  in  a  vocational  or  consumer/homemaking  education  program  designed 
for  persons  without  such  handicaps,  and  who  for  that  reason  require  special 
educational  assistance  or  a  modified  vocational  or  consumer  and  homemaking 
education  program.     (Federal  Register,  Vol.  35,  No.  4) 

15.  Occupation  -  a  term  referring  to  a  person's  regular  work,  business,  pursuit 
or  means  of  earning  a  living.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

16.  Occupational  Program  Areas  - 

a.  Vocational  Agriculture  is  a  comprehensive  program  covering  the  broad 
preparations  for  production  agriculture  activities,  pre-employment 
and  cooperative  programs  in  agri-business .     Programs  are  offered  in 
grades  9-12,  usually  for  one  hour  per  day  plus  out  of  school  activities 
and  projects.     Pre-employment  programs  are  offered  in  seven  areas  such 
as  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Fertilizers, 
Farm  Power  and  Machinery  and  others .    Cooperative  programs  train  in 
thirty-five  areas  such  as  Agricultural  Chemical  Sales,  Nursery  Employee, 
Agricultural  Communications,  Veterinarian's  Assistant  and  other  jobs 

in  the  broad  agri-business  industry. 

b.  Distributive  Education  provides  training  in  the  broad  and  growing  field 
of  distribution  and  marketing.     Some  DE  programs  are  pre-employment, 
but  the  majority  are  cooperative  programs.     Training  may  be  for 
proprietors,  managers,  supervisors,  or  employees  in  distributive 
occupations  found  in  such  businesses  as  -  retail  and  wholesale  trade; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  services  and  service  trade;  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  utilities;  and  communications.     Programs  ■ 
in  the  high  schools  are  for  two  years  or  in  some  cases  one  year,  usually 
in  the  11-12 th  grades. 

c.  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
become  homemakers ,  and/or  to  become  employable  in  occupations  requiring 
knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  home  economics  subjects  —  Human 
Development  and  the  Family,  including  Child  Development  and  Family 
Living;  Home  Management;'  Consumer  Education,  including  Family  Ecpnomics; 
Clothing  and  Textiles;  Food  and  Nutrition;  and  Housing.     Programs  are 
offered  in  grades  8-12,  and  usually  for  one  hour  during  the  school  day. 
Students  in  comprehensive  programs  have  supervised  home  experiences  as 
supplements  to  school  instruction.    There  are  pre-employment  and  coopera- 
tive programs  in  the  broad  areas  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
fields. 

d.  Health  Occupations  programs  at  the  secondary  level  are  principally 
cooperative  programs  in  the  broad  health  field.    A  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  Licensed  Vocational  Nursing  has  been  established  at  the  second- 
ary level.    A  variety  of  training  stations  are  found  in  the  of jfices  of 
doctors,  dentists,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  medical  laboratories  and 
clinics.    Because  of  licensing  and  other  requirements,  the  majority  of 
Health  Occupations  programs  are  found  in  post  secondary  institutions. 

e.  Vocational  Office  Education  provides  some  training  in  pre-employment 
programs  but  the  majority  is  in  cooperative  programs  in  the  multitude 
of  jobs  and  specialties  in  the  growing  field  of  business  and  office 
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activities.     Skills  taught  in  academic  programs  are  often  utilized 
in  the  training  in  this  field.    Most  activities  of  this  program  are 
in  grades  11-12  for  three  hours  a  day. 

f .     Vocational  Industrial  Education  provides  training  in  pre-employment 
or  day  trade  programs  as  well  as  in  cooperative  programs  normally 
referred  to  as  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  (ICT) .  Approximately 
20%    of  the  enrollment  in  this  program  is  in  the  ICT  programs.  Train- 
ing is  conducted  in  almost  every  occupation  in  the  industrial  area 
found  in  a  community  in  which  there'  is  a  cooperative  training  station. 
Training  is  provided  in  nearly  thirty-five  areas  in  pre-employment 
programs  in  fields  such  as  aircraft    maintenance,  automotive,  building 
trades,  photography,  electronics,  radio  and  television,  welding  and 
other  areas.     Programs  are  offered  principally  in  the  ll-12th  grades 
for  three  hours  per  day. 

17.  PostrSecondary  Vocational  Education  -  designed  primarily  for  youth  or  adults 
who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  an  organized 
program  of  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market.     The  term 
shall  not  be  limited  to  vocational  education  at  the  level  beyond  grade  12 

if  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  persons  to  be  served  require  voca- 
tional education  at  a  lower  grade  level.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

18.  Pre-employment  Training  -  instruction  and  practice  in  the  skills  and  prin- 
ciples of  an  occupation  or  payroll  job,  given  to  persons  before  their  place- 
ment on  a  job.     The  instruction  may  be  given  as  a  formal  course  or  curriculum, 
or  it  may  be  a  short  intensivje  program  of  orientation  and  instruction  immed- 
iately prior  to  emplo3niient .     (American  Vocational  Association) 

19.  Programs  -  as  used  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  refer  to 
instructional  programs.     For  example:     In  vocational  agriculture,  the 
comprehensive  or  production  aspect  would  be  considered  one  program;  the 
cooperative  and  pre-employment  parts  would  be  considered  as  additional  and 

'separate  programs;  the  adult  activities  would  be  considered  as  an  adult 
program.    Using  this  definition,  one  teacher  could  be  operating  three 
programs  in  vocational  agriculture.     Similar  applications  could  be  made 
to  other  vocational  areas. 

20.  Secondary  -  is  grades  7-12,  but  as  used  in  this  report  usually  has  reference 
to  High  School  or  grades  9-12  with  a  distinction  being  made  between  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  students. 

21.  Technical  Education  -  the  branch  of  education  devoted  to  instruction  and 
training  in  occupations  above  the  craftsman  or  trade'  levels,  but  generally 
not  professional  in  nature.     Instruction  may  not  b?  baccalaureate  in  content 
but  is  evaluated  usually  by  credit  criteria  rather  than  by  clock  hours.  The 
courses  qualify  persons  for  employment  in  paraprof essional  positions  and  as 
technicians,  engineering  aides  and  production  specialists.  (American 
Vocational  Association) 

As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report  -  Technical  Education  at  the  secondary 
level  in  Texas  .means  electronics  programs  in  the  Vocational  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Division  and  data  processing  in  the  Vocational  Office  Education  Educa- 
tion Division  of  TEA. 
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Technical  Institute  -  a  school  whose  purpose  is  to  educate  and  train 
persons  for  careers  in  vocational  and  technical  fields  at  levels  beyond 
the  twelfth  grade.     Usually  it  is  so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  junior  college  and  the  community  college,  whose  purposes  may  be  both 
vocational-technical  and  academic.     (American  Vocational  Association) 

Vocational  Education  Unit  (VEU)  -  is  a  term  used  to  identify  the  financial 
obligation  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  as  it  relates  to  Vocational 
Education.     Units  are  allocated  based  upon  State  Board  of  Education  policies 
to  local  schools.     Units  are  measured  as  1,  1/2  or  3/4.    When  one  unit  is 
used,  it  means  one  teacher.     When  1/2  unit  is  used  it  can  mean  that  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program  is  charged  for  one-half  of  the  teacher  salary 
and  the  local  district  pays  the  remaining  but  assigns  the  teacher  full- 
time  into  vocational  duties  OR  a  1/2  unit  may  be  allocated  to  two  different 
and  neighboring  school  districts  with  the  one  teacher  spending  1/2  time  in 
each  of  the  two  districts.    When  3/4  unit  is  used,  it  means  that  the  local 
district  must  pay  1/4  of  the  cost  of  the  unit,  but  assign  the  teacher  full- 
time  duties  in  vocational  education.    For  this  reason  the  total  units  in 
vocational  education,  for  example,  may  be  6150,  but  the  number  of  vocational 
teachers  could  be  6175. 

Vocational  Education  -  vocational  or  technical  training  or  retraining  which 

is  given  in  schools  or  classes.  and  is  conducted  as  a  part  of  a  program 

designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprof essionals  in  recognized  occupations 
and  new  and  emerging  occupations,  or  to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment 
in  advanced  technical  education  programs,  but  excluding  any  program  to  prepare 
individuals  for  employment  in  occupations  generally  considered  professional 
or  which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.     (American  Vocational 
Association) 
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September  15,  1971 


Mr.  Samuel  Alexander 

Secretary,  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Development  and  Training. 
The  Council,  at  its  general  meeting  on  September  10,  asked  that  the 
report  be  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  review,  comments, 
and  transmittal  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educaticn  a  id  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

It  has  been  a  ploasui^e  for  the  Council  to  have  worked  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  during  the  past  year.    Wc  trust  our  efforts  and  activities  have 
been  of  value  to  all  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  that  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  found  in  the  report  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Respectfully  yours. 


cc:  Members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAJOR  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Provision  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  and  Manpower  Development  and  Training  was  made  through 
the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  (P.  L.  90-576).  The 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  established  the  Council 
in  1969  and  appointed  twenty-one  persons  to  serve. 

The  major  duties  of  the  Council,  as  charged  by  law  and  by  executive 
order  of  the  Governor,  are  to  advise  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
the  development  of  and  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education;  to  evaluate  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  services,  and  activities;  and  to  prepare  and  submit 
an  annual  evaluation  report  through  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
the  U*  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  year,  the  Council  has  had  an  opportunity  to  beconne  more  familiar 
with  many  of  the  activities  of  vocational  education  and  to  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  problems  that  confront  vocational  education  and  vocational 
educators. 

Members  of  the  Council  and  its  staff  have  had  oppoHunities  to  visit  each  of  the  thirteen 
area  vocational  schools  and  several  extension  centers,  to  participate  in  state  and 
regional  meetings  dealing  with  voca'      i  education,  to  participate  in  institutes  de- 
signed to  upgrade  staff  and  to  observe,  firsthand,  the  administration  and  conduct  of 
vocational  education  programs  across  Kentucky. 

The  Council  has  reviewed  data  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  people  and  the  economy  and 
looked,  in  detail,  at  the  construction  needs  for  vocational  education  across  the  state. 
We  have  held  three  public  hearings  in  separate  regions  of  the  state  and  have  listened 
to  the  public  express  views  toward  vocational  education  in  terms  of  both  the  needs  of 
people  and  the  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

Individual,  in-depth  interviews  were  held  with  the  thirteen  regional  directors.    In  these 
interviews  six  major  areas  of  vocational  education  activities  and  interests  were  discussed, 
and  significant,  common  findings  have  been  reviewed  and  discussed  by  the  Council. 


With  these  experiences  serving  to  guide  the  Council,  it  feels  it  is  prepared  to  comment 
and  to  offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  we  feel  will  be  of  help  to  voca- 
tional education. 

We  have  confined  our  comments  to  two  broad  goals: 

1.  The  State's  goals  and  priorities  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and 

2.  The  effectiveness  with  which  people  and  their  needs  are  served  through  vocational 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  many  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  for  their 
assistance,  and  patience,  in- providing  the  Council  with  information  and  data  used  in 
our  report.    We  are  extremely  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  regional  directors  and 
members  of  their  staff,  who,  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  thus  enabled  the  Council  to  conduct  a  very  important  part  of  its  evaluation 
effort. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  helping  to  publicize  and  coordinate  the  three  industrial-vocational  education  seminars 
and  public  hearings  on  vocational  education  in  the  AslJand,  Lexington,  and  Louisville, 
regions.  We  also  extend  our  appreciation  to  the  area  chambers  of  commerce  and  to 
the  regional  vocational  education  directors  of  these  regions  for  their  help  in  planning 
and  working  out  the  many  details  associated  with  the  meetings. 


MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  COUNQL 


The  Council  has  observed  a  year  of  growth  and  progress  in  vocational  education  in 
Kentucky  and  would  like  to  feel  that  it  has  been  a  part  of  it.   We  have  attempted  to 
direct  our  comments  and  recommendations  to  areas  which  we  feel  need  attention 
and,  if  given  attention,  would  serve  to  strengthen  vocational  education  in  our  state. 

We  have  observed  initial  steps  taken  in  areas  which,  when  fully  implemented  and 
operational,  will  have  both  positive  and  long-range  effects  on  Kentucky's  vocational 
education  program.   We  applaud  the  leadership  in  its  efforts  to  strengthen  programs 
through  the  following  activities  and  lend  our  encouragement  and  support  to  the  efforts 

1.  Planning  -  Vocational  educators  are  becoming  much  more  conscious  of  the  need 
for  effective  planning  at  all  levels  of  operation.   We  attribute  this  development 
to  the  emphasis  placed  on  planning  during  the  past  year  and  feel  that  this  needs 
to  be  given  increased  emphasis  as  an  on-going  activity. 

2.  Evaluation  -  Major  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  program  evaluation  during  the  past  year.  A  major  portion  of 
the  effort  has  been  in  stressing  the  need  for  student  follow-up  and  employer  con- 

'  tact  which  we  feel  will  give  administrators  and  teachers  a  new  tool  in  shaping 
future  programs. 

3.  Student  data  system  -  The  progress  made  in  setting  up  a  student  data  system  is 
encour^ing,  and  we  hope  it  becomes  fully  operational  and  adequately  supported 
during  FY  1972. 


Information  system  -  We  are  extremely  encouraged  over  the  possibilities  of 
seeing  an  information  system  implemented  during  this  year.   We  see  the  need 
for  such  a  system  as  being  ranked  high  on  the  priority  list  and  hope  that  it  con- 
tinues to  get  adequate  attention  and  support  from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 

Needs  of  people  -  We  are  pleased  with  the  attitude  expressed  by  vocational  edu-- 
cators  in  terms  of  their  responsibilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.   They  have 
expressed  concerns  over  a  need  for  better  planning  and  the  delivery  of  services 
which  point  to  an  awareness  of  the  job  a^^ad  in  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of 
people,  particularly  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

Construction  -  Major  steps  have  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year  in  taking 
vocational  education  closer  to  the  people.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  opening  of 
seven  new  or  expanded  facilities  in  1970,  the  opening  of  six  new  facilities  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971,  and  the  approval  of  eight  new  facilities  to  be  constructed  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Lay  citizen  involvement  -  Twelve  regional  advisory  councils  were  created  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  advise  vocational  education  administrators  and 
policy  makers  in  determining  what  vocational  education  programs  should  be. 
Each  council  is  composed  of  15  individuals  which  will  bring  about  a  stronger 
involvement  of  business  and  industry  and  the  general  public  in  vocational  edu- 
cation.   In  addition,  craft  committees  continue  to  function.   The  Council  feels 
that  greater  citizen  involvement  will  give  vocational  educators  a  new  perspective 
in  the  conduct  of  programs. 


8.  Professional  development  -  Teachers  and  staff  of  vocational  education  were  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  growth  and  development  through  many  workshops,  insti- 
tutes, and  conferences  during  the  past  year.    We  feel  it  is  imperative  that  voca- 
tional education  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  times  and  encourage  a  strong  program 
in  professional  development  especially  at  the  local  level. 

9.  Career  education  -  The  Council  endorses  the  "career  education  concept"  and  is 
pleased  that  the  Bureau  is  using  exemplary  and  research  funds  in  three  school 
districts  to  test  the  concept.    We  hope  exi^erimentation  and  testing  lead  to  a 
"career  education  model"  and  we  encourage  the  Bureau  to  seek  out  other  school 
districts  who  are  willing  to  work  toward  developing  a  model  for  Kentucky. 

10.     Cooperative  education  -  We  feel  there  have  been  significant  developments  and 

growth  in  the  area  of  cooperative  education,  particularly  in  the  trades  and  industries 
programs.    There  is  evidence  that  enthusiasm  is  running  high  among  vocational 
educators  and  employers  across  the  state  in  support  of  cooperative  education. 
The  Council  hopes  the  growth  progresses  and  that  it  continues  to  receive  encourage- 
ment and  support. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

The  Council,  through  its  public  hearings  on  vocational  education,  heard  the  public 
express  views  and  concerns  in  terms  of  how  effectively  the  needs  of  people  and  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  industry  communities  are  being  met.    The  significant  find- 
ings are  desciibed  below: 

1.  In  each  of  the  three  regions  those  who  spoke  at  the  hearings  expressed  need  for 
vocational  education  to  expand  its  program  offerings  and  offer  a  greater  variety 
of  programs  to  more  adequately  meet  the  manpower  need  which  exists  in  each 

of  the  three  regions.    In  the  Louisville  and  Ashland  regions,  needs  were  expressed 
which  indicated  that  additional  facilities  need  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  more 
adequately  serve  the  people  who  want  and  need  vocational  education.  Special 
appeals  for  construction  were  expressed  in  these  two  regions. 

2.  In  all  three  regions  it  was  found  that  a  feeling  exists  among  educators  and  business 
and  industry  people  that  vocational  education  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  high 
school  students  in  terms  of  both  programs  offered  and  an  adequate  number  of 
training  stations  to  serve  them. 

3.  There  were  also  common  concerns  expressed  over  high  school  dropouts  and  the 
role  vocational  education  can  play  in  curbing  the  dropout  rate.   This  particular 
topic  received  more  attention  in  the  Ashland  and  Lexington  regions  than  it  did, 
however,  in  the  Louisville  region.    Reference  was  made  to  the  high  number  of 
unemployed  youths  and  adults  in  the  Louisville  region. 


In  each  of  the  three  regions  there  emerged  common  concerns  over  the  extent 
and  quality  of  vocational  guidance  programs  available  to  high  school  students. 
In  each  region  the  traditional  college  oriented  approach  to  counseling,  which 
in  the  minds  of  many  exists  today,  was  compared  with  a  need  for  the  introduction 
of  vocational  guidance  services  at  a  stronger  level  than  is  presently  being  done. 
Common  concerns  were  evident  in  each  of  the  three  regions  regarding  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  students  who  graduate  from  high  school  and  who  do  not 
go  to  college  as  compared  with  those  who  graduate  from  high  school  and  go  on 
to  college.   Questions  were  asked  relating  to  what  actually  happens  to  those  who 
do  not  go  to  college  and  how  adequately  prepared  they  are  to  go  to  worll.  Questions 
also  arose  concerning  what  is  being  done  to  serve  this  large  proportion  (57%  in 
1970)  of  high  school  students  who  did  not  enter  college  following  graduation  from 
high  school. 

References  were  made  in  all  three  regions  for  a  need  for  vocational  education 
to  be  projected  into  the  elementary  grades  and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  education  system. 

Concerns  were  expressed  in  all  three  regions  over  the  low  percentage  of  high 
school  students  that  can  be  accommodated  in  vocational  education  programs  with 
particular  emphasis  being  placed  on  those  that  can  be  accommodated  in  area 
schools  and  extension  centers. 

In  the  Lexington  and  Ashland  regions  concerns  were  expressed  over  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  high  school  students  to  enter  vocational  education  programs. 
Particular  reference  was  made  to  the  age  requirement  (must  be  16  years  of  age 


to  enter),  and  in  some  instances  achievement  level  requirements  are  rigid  and 
prevent  high  school  students  from  entering  because  of  academic  requirements. 
Concern  was  expressed  in  all  three  regions  that  vocational  education  is  not  en- 
gaged in,  or  emphasizing  enough,  training  in  the  world  of  technology.  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  health  occupations. 

Community  colleges  in  Lexington  and  Ashland  expressed  concern  over  the  lack 
of  finances  to  participate  in  vocational  training  programs  to  the  degree  which 
they  felt  was  needed. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORS 
The  Council  attempted  to  examine  the  major  concerns  of  vocational  educators  across 
the  state.    In  personal  interviews  with  the  directors  of  the  twelve  \'ocational  educa- 
tion regions,  several  common  concerns  were  expressed.    Tliey  arc  as  follows: 

1.  Approximately  757r  expi^essecl  some  measure  of  concern  over  program  objectives 
for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  made  specific  references  for  a  need 

to  give  more  attention  to  programs  and  objectives  designed  to  roach  this  segment 
of  the  population. 

2.  All  expi'essed  concern  that  they  v/ere  not  reaching  the  people  tliey  were  supposed 
to  serve  and  were  concerned,  in  addition,  that  they  were  not  serving  more  than 
they  presently  are. 

3.  Seventy-five  percent  ex]oressed  concern  that  program  offerings  were  not  diversi- 
fied enough  and  implied  that  something  must  be  done  to  offer  a  greater  variety- 

in  program  offerings. 

4.  Each  expressed  concern  over  planning  and  evaluation.  The  majority  felt  planning 
and  evaluatTLii  must  be  down  to  earth  and  realistic  and  bi^ought  to  the  regional  and 
local  levels. 

5.  Nine  directors  expressed  some  degree  of  concern  i^elating  to  their  public  relations 
programs  but  general  satisfaction  -  \th  tlieir  public  relations  programs  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  breath.   There  appeared  to  be  gTeater  concern  over  relations 
with  the  public  schools  than  with  the  business  and  industry  community. 


Twelve  of  the  thirteen  expressed  concerns  over  constraints  associated  with  the 
administration  of  program^.   The  greatest  needs  expressed  were:  (1)  a  need 
to  streamline  operational  procedures;  and  (2)  a  need  to  identify  the  role  of  state 
and  regional  staffs  in  terms  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each. 
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PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  GROWTH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Council  has  observed  many  good  developments  and  significant 
growth  in  vocational  education  during  the  past  year.   It  has  observed  and  has  worked 
with  a  conscientious  and  dedicated  group  of  people  struggling  with,  seemingly,  an 
endless  list  of  problems. 

All  of  the  achievements  and  progress  made  in  the  last  five  years,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  year,  show  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  vocational  education  to  serve 
more  people  more  effectively.   Growth  has  been  strong  and  consequently  problems 
\  associated  with  accelerated  growth  emerge.    It  is  to  the  "growth  problems"  that  the 
Council  wishes  to  direct  comment.   We  feel  there  is  evidence  across  the  state  for 
vocational  education  to  give  the  following  items  top  priority  for  FY  1972: 
1,    Growth  and  progress  in  vocational  education  create  a  continuous  need  for  data, 
reliable  and  valid  data,  from  such  sources  as  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Department  of  Economic  Security  and  its  divisions  associated  with 
human  resources  development.  Departments  of  Labor,  Child  Welfare,  Health, 
Corrections — and  data  from  any  other  source  which  reflect  the  needs  of  people 
and  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  human  resources  development.  Vocational 
education,  particularly  at  the  regional  level,  must  have  immediate  access  to 
data  of  this  nature  to  effectively  carry  out  its  mission.   We  urge  that  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Bureau  be  actively  engaged  in  making  such  data  available 
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for  planning  purposes, 
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2.     Planning  needs  to  1x3  U\i\Qn  to  the  grass  roots  level — the  ground  work  appears  to 
have  been  well  laid  with  state  and  regional  staff;  the  problem  lies  in  that  too  often 
state  level  staff  and  regional  level  stjiff  training  sessions  j?re  that  nothi. 
more.    Regional  directors  are  concerned  that  planning  does  not  recei\'(^  proper 
attention  at  the  local  level  and  that  teachers  are  woi  more  involved  in  the  process. 
There  should  be  a  greater  concentration  of  effort  immediate ly  to  help  teachers 
work  more  effectivelv  with  the  handieapjx'd  and  disa(i\'antaged.    Literalh-  thousands 
of  handica]:)ped  and  disad\*antagecl  persons  hnve  been  identified  across  the  state, 
Cc4id  \'ocational  education  has  ixviched  significant  numbers  of  them.    The  Council 
asks:   How  well  are  teachers  ])repared  to  offer  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
students  training  and  help  which  are  above  and  l^eyond  that  offered  to  regwlar 
students?   How  adeciuate  are  equipment  and  materials  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  programs  designed  for  the  h:indicappcd  and  disadvantaged?   How  much  help 
are  teachers  receiving  from  state  and  regional  staff  and  teacher  educators  in 
preparing  them  to  effectively  work  with  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged? 
Teachers  and  administrators  at  the  grass  roots  level  are  struggling  with  a  problem— 
a  new  problem--and  need  help.    Teachers  need  more  in.^ervicc  and  pr^service 
training  to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate. 

4.     Evaluation  efforts  must      strengthened,  especially  follow-up  activities,  if  effective 
planning  is  to  be  achieved.    It  seems  unrealistic  to  the  Council  that  vocational 
education  administrators  and  teachers  can  effectively  evaluate  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  programs  they  offer  if  they  donU  know  where  the  former  students 
are  and  what  they  are  doing.    If  a  lack  of  staff  is  the  rcasoi^  for  this  wcal^ness, 


or  if  a  lack  of  funds  prevents  the  hiring-  of  staff  for  this  purpose,  then  the  Council 
strongly  urges  the  Bureau  to  reassess  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  its 
present  staff  and  make  new  assignments  for  them  which  will  proj^erly  correct 
this  weakness.    If  it  is  a  lack  3f  proper  attitude,  then  it  need?  correcting.    The  - 
Council  hopes  that  any  plans  for  implementation  and  operation  of  a  follow-up 
system  presently  underway  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  will  receive  - 
a  high  priority  rating  for  FY  1972. 
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CONCERNS  AN))  RKCmiMKmATlOKS 
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CONCERNS  AND  RKCOMMKNDATIONvS^ 

ThrDUgh  this  study  and  other  C     .cil  activities  during  the  year,  we  have  developed 
some  coneerns  regarding  vocational  education  and  wish  to  express  oui^  recommenda- 
tions  for  improvement: 

1.     We  ar(^  concernGd  with  the  resources  available  to  vocational  eehication  in  light 
of  the  demands  for  services  which  have  been  placed  on  it.    The  demands  ])laced 
on  vocational  education  are  great  as  evidenced  in  our  public  hearings  across  the 
state.    Pid)liC  educators  have  expressed  that  vocational  education  is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  students  and  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional vocational  schools.    Employers  are  asking  for  greater  numbers  of  trained 
people  to  satisfy  the  constant  demand  for  more  sl<illed  manpower,  and  vocational 
educators  complain  they  cannot  accommodate  the  great  numlx?rs  of  requests  for 
vocational  training  coming  from  the  general  pul:)lic.    "i'ct,  vocational  education 
must  operate  on  funds  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  placed  on  it. 

Wc  are  concerned  that  a  greater  utilization  is  not  l)cing  made  of  existing  facilities. 
In  Septcnuber  1971,  there  are  expected  to  l)e  ()5  vocational  schools  operating  . 
across  the  state.    Evidence  shows,  during  the  past  year,  that  far  too  many 
buildings  were  not  used  after  the  end  of  the  school  day.    Of  those  facilities  in 
use  during  the  evening  hours,  far  too  many  were  used  on  a  limited  basis  and, 
in  the  main,  were  used  only  during  daylight  hours.    The  Council  feels  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  citizens  have  too  much  invested  in  vocational  school  buildings 
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and  equipment  to  let  them  lie  idle  to  the  extent  that  they  presently  are.  The 
demands  of  people  and  employers  show  this  to  be  tnie, 

RE  COMM  E  NDA  TION : 

xhat  the  legislature  reassess  the  value  of  vocational  educatioi)  in  its  role  of 
supplying  manpower  for  Kentucky's  immediate  and  future  needs  and  that  the 
budget  for  the  coniing  biennium  reflect  an  awareness  of  this  role.  Vocational 
education  cannot  do  the  job  it  has  been  charged  to  do  with  the  resources  presently 
available  to  it.    The  legislature  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  both  upg  :  ing  and  preparatory  programs  especially  at 
the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  on  a  broad,  statewide  basis  whici^  would  be 
offered  in  the  evening  hours.    Not  only  v/ould  n^ore  people  be  served,  but,  in 
addition,  they  could  be  served  in  existing  vocational  and  industrial  facilities 
and  in  an  economical  fashion  without  additional  construction.    We  further  recom- 
mend that  ^  :>ocitional  education  explore  the  use  of  a  1  community  r^-sources  and 
work  toward  cooperative  arrangements  with  local  businesses  and  industries 
and  individuals  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  total  cost. 
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2.     We  are  concerned  that  the  2,640  hour  requirement  for  graduation  applies  to  the 
majority  of  the  preparatory  programs.   We  feel  that  a  student's  proficiency  and 
readiness  for  employment,  as  determined  by  reliable  tests  and  teacher  judgment, 
should  )ye  the  deciding  factors  and  not  on  specified  hours  of  instruction.  The 
present  practice  creates  hardships  on  teachers,  administrators,  and  students. 
It  stifles  initiative  on  the  part  of  students  and  creates  awkward  situations  for 
teachers.   It  also  prevents  vocational  schools  from  reaching  more  people  by 
students  waiting  to  reach  the  2,640  hour  mark  before  entering  employment.  It 
is  com:non  practice  for  students  to  make  decisions  themselves  regarding  when 
they  enter  employment  and  leave  school  accordingly.    Students  progress  at  dif- 
ferent rates  and  the  2,640  hour  requirement  is  unrealistic  when  individual  dif- 
ferer.nes  are  weighed. 

RE  COMMENDATION : 

That  vocational  education  reevaluate  its  requirements  for  graduation  and  study- 
the  possibility  of  instituting  a  reliable  testing  procedure  which  will  help  determine 
the  readiness  of  students  to  enter  employment.    It  is  recognized  that  some  students 
may  require  more  hours  of  instruction  before/adequately  trained,  some  less. 
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3.     We  are  concerned  with  the  gcncnil  feeling  of  regional  directors  in  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  feel  their  present  program  offerings  aiid  efforts  are  not  adequate 
to  satisfy-  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,    vhv  Council 
feels  that  services  rendered  to  both  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  must  be 
of  a  nature  that  is  above  and  be3'ond  those  offered  to  others.    Whether  in  special 
programs  or  in  regular  jDrograms,  working  with  the  less  fortunate  requires 
special  skill  and  dedication.    We  are  not  concerned  that  pi'Ograms  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  have  grown  so  raindly  but  are  concerned  that  so  many 
were  instituted  without,  api:)arently,  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  staff. 

RECOMMENDAl'TON: 

That  vocational  education  continue  in  its  efforts  to  orient  teachers  to  effectively 
work  with  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students.    We  encourage  frequent 
visits  by  central  office  staff  with  local  teachers  and  administrators  and  feel 
that  the  greatest  help"  could  come  through  supportive  services  and  actual  class- 
room visitations  to  discuss  materials,  equipment,  and  technique  as  they  would 
apply  to  given  situations.    We  alsc  urge  the  creation  of  evaluation  systems  that 
will  measure  how  well  programs  in  these  categories  are  removing  the  deficiencies 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  in  helping  handicapped  persons  overcome  any  handicap 
they  may  have  which  has  prevented  them  from  finding  employment  or  advancing 
in  their  field  of  work. 
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The  Council  is  concerned  over  a  lack  of  prepared  guidelines  to  guide  regional 
and  state  staff  in  the  administration  (,[  programs.    There  is  no  manual,  of  which 
the  Council  is  aware,  defining  the  roles  of  supervisory,  administrative,  and 
supportive  staff  and  the  relationship  and  functions  of  each  in  the  achninistrative 
scheme  of  things.    This  must  now  be  interpreted  by  referring  to  position  descrip- 
tions and  applied  to  given  situations.    As  a  result,  there  appears  to  have  developed 
considerable  confusion  over  '\vho  has  rcs]:)onsibility  for  whaV  and  this  needs  to 
be  corrected. 

RE  C  OMM  E  ND  ATION : 

That  the  Bureau  of  V'oeational  Education,  with  assistance  from  the  regional  di- 
rectors, prepare  an  operations  manual  which  will  clarify  in  the  minds  oi' all 
vocational  education  administrators  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  and 
his  proper  role  and  relationship  to  the  present  concept  of  vocational  education. 
Such  a  manual  should  serve  a  purpose  in  eliminating  any  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  duties  and  responsibilities  which  exist  and  help  bring  the  regional 
concept  of  vocational  education  in  proper  i^crspecti ve. 
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FINDINGS  AND  SUl'PORTIX' E  DATA 
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Vocational  education  has  made  tremendous  growth  in  Kentucky  over  the  past  five  years. 
Growth  can  be  observed  in  all  areas  of  vocational  education  endeavor:  enrollment, 
staff,  construction,  and  financial  support  are  some  of  many.    In  the  same  period 
vocational  education  has  experienced  much  cliange  and  has  had  to  make  significant 
adjustments  in  terms  of  the  people  it  serves  ^md  the  manner  in  which  it  administers 
its  programs.    It  has  ex])erienced  and  implemented  a  new  organizational  structure  to 
administer  its  programs  and  has  attempted  to  instill  its  leadership  with  a  new  concept 
to  guide  its  activities.    It  has  been  confronted  with  the  old  _vs  the  new;  the  "proven" 
way  v£  the  "new"  way. 

Between  1964  and  1908,  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities  had 
been  ^.vAed  by  a  State  Plan  under  the  mandate  of  Ll*e  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  did  not  adhere  to  the  Federal  tradition  of  providing  funds  for  vocational  programs 
by  instructional  categorv*  as  in  the  previous  Acts.    The  19G8  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  strengthened  the  19G3  Act  and  established  a  new  basis  for  funding  based 
on  categcries  associated  with  the  needs  of  people;  categories  specifically  dealing  with 
high  school  youth,  postsecondary  young  people  and  adults,  and  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged individuals.    The  19G8  Vocational  Education  Amendments  clearly  mandated 
that  vocational  education  prog^rams  be  de^=!igned  to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  these  groups  anrj  that  they  be  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipa^-ed 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment. 
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A  three-year  span  of  time  has  elapsed  since  this  "new  concept"  of  vocational  education 
was  introduced  in  Kentucky.    Three  years  is  a  rather  brief  period  of  time  when  one 
considers  that  each  new  approach  to  an  operation  must  undergo  a  propn ration  period 
and  gear  itself,  administratively  and  philosophically,  to  cany  out  its  mission. 

The  major  chang^e  that  has  occurred  in  the  mission  of  vocational  education  in  the  past 
three  years  has  been  in  tlie  identifieation  of  the  people  it  will  serve  and  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  programs  to  serve  them.    References  to  meeting  the  "neods,  abilities, 
and  interests  of  all  persons  of  all  at;*e  <^roups"  are  still  common  in  the  sayings  and 
writin;;\s  of  vocational  educators  today,  but  one  hears  more  a]x)ut  meetin<^'  the  individual 
needs  of  the  handieapi^ed,  the  disadvantat^ed,  the  unemployed,  the  underemployed, 
school  dropouts,  and  other  <^r()ui:)S  identified  l)y  category.    Phrases  such  as  "career 
education,"  "comprehensive  ^Hlucation,  "  and  the  "world -of  work"  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  vocation;!!  educators. 

The  principle  which  guided  \'ocational  education  at  the  state  level  in  1D71  was  "to 
develop  the  competeneii^s  needed  to  enter  or  advance  in  a  vocation."  The  primarj^ 
objectives,  though  written  in  hroad  terms,  were: 

(a)  developing  a  comprehensive  j^rogram  in  vocational  education 

(b)  developing  an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  t  he  world  of  work 

(c)  developing  vocational  competencies  in  terms  of  both  upgrading  and  prej^aration 

(d)  developing  the  ability  to  secure  satisfactory  placement  and  advancement  through 
continuing  education 

(e)  developing  those  abilities  in  human  relationships  which  are  essential  for  success 
in  an  occupational  endeavor 

(f)  developing  the  abilities  needed  to  exercise  and  follow  effective  leadership 

fe)  developing  communication  and  cooperation  among  indix'iduals,  agencies,  and 
organizations 

(h)  developing  a  comprehensive  prograni  of  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
vocational  educators. 
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The  major  cUrrcrcnct's  in  the  i^oals,  ()l)jec;li vcs,  and  philosophic^s  that  haxc  (K-x  c'IoikhI 
over  the  past  i'lvv  xears  can  b(»  found  in  an  elTort  to  bix)aden  Ihc  purposes  of  voeational 
education  aiid  I;rinL>-  its  activities  into  the  mainstream  of  the  e(hiealior.  s\j  ;em.  'Hie 
present  plan  docs  not  concern  itself  so  much  with  the  details  associated  with  a  specific 
area  of  training  as  found  in  the  i:)(i7  State  Plan,  for  example,  i)ut.  deals  i)iMmarily  in 
ways  and  means  to  ser\-e  the  needs  of  pcoi)le  associated  with  economicall\-  depivssed 
and  high  unemplo\-ment  areas,  aix^as  of  hioh  youth  unemphn  mcnt  and  school  di'Opouts, 
and  focusinii,'  attention  cm  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvanta^^ed. 

In  exaininin^'  the  philosophies  and  v)bjeetives  of  re<;-ional  j)ro<^rams,  se\eral  common 
finding's  were  discovered.    Ii^  practicall\'  each  instance  reference  was  made,  in  some 
fashion  or  (;thci\  to  meetinL>-  the  needs  of  people  in  terms  of  "pjx^parino-  stud(MUs  for 
useful  employment,*'  "to  ])rf)\'ide  exjxnMcMices  which  are  relevant  to  occupations  in 
business  and  induslrx  ,"  "pi'ovidin<>*  each  student  with  the  opportunity  for  fulle  ^t  self- 
realization,  "  "discoverin.<^'  the  abilities  and  needs  of  each  student.     and  furnishint>' 
him  with  experiences  to  meet  his  needs,"  "...help  each  imiiNiduai  develoj)  to  his 
maximum  potential,  "  and  to  pres  ide  "for  students  to  develop  their  abilities  and  become 
responsible  and  productive  citi/.ens."  " 

FINDINGS: 

 The  present  <^onls  of  vocational  education  are  reflected  in  specific  references 

being  made  to  serve  groups  of  people,  particularly  the  handicapped,  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  economically  depressed,  and  secondary',  postsecondary  and 
adults  who  are  in  need  of  vocational  education. 


  Objectives  have  been  identified,  primarily,  through  showing  the  number  of 

people  reaehed  (enrollment)  in  various  vocational  programs  and  comparing 
these  figures  with  projected  enrollment  figures. 

  Objectives  for  regional  programs  are,  in  the  main,  written  as  goals  and 

would  be  difficult  to  measure. 

In  terms  of  priorities  which  were  set  to  guide  vocational  education  programs,  services, 
and  activities  during  fiscal  3^ear  1971,  the  State  Plan  emphasized  the  "continuation  of 
existing  programs  which  have  been  proved  successful  and  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing demand  on  the  part  of  students  and  on  the  part  of  potential  employers. Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  programs  or  "supplemental  services 
shall  be  provided^^  which  would  give  "preference  in  enrollment  to  students  who  are 
handicapped  and  ^disadvantaged. A  special  emphasis  was  given  on  program  develop- 
ment and  expansion  to  target  areas  identified  as  economically  depressed  and  to  areas 
with  high  unemployment. 

Program  pinorities  were  listed  and,  in  the  main,  reflected  that  emphasis  would  be 
given  to  off-farm  agricultural  occupations;  secretarial  and  data  processing  occupations 
in  business  and  office;  al)  of  the  occupations  in  distribution  and  marketing;  paraprofes- 
sional. health  occupations;  consumer  education  in  honiemaking  programs  and  training 
for  wage-earning*  occupations  in  home  economies;  public  service  occupations;  trade 
and  industrial  programs;  and  technical  programs  in  all  employm-ent  areas.  The 
development  of  cooperative  and  exemplary  programs,  postsecondary  programs,  and 
programs  for  nev^  and  expanding  industrial  training  were  given  special  attention  in 
the  ranking  of  program  priorities. 
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Data  are  not  yet  available  which  wilt  permit  the  Council  to  compare  objectives  in 
programs,  services,  and  activities  projected  in  the  1971  State  Plan  with  actual 
achievements. 

Data,  however,  are  available  which  show  the  actual  enrollment  will  exceed  the  pro7 
jpcted  enrollment  by  approximately  10%. 


FINDINGS: 

 There  has  been  very  little  change  in  phraseology  in  terms  of  how  vocational  educa- 
tion has  ranked  its  priorities  in  the  past  two  years.    It  has  stressed  the  continuation 
of  existing  programs  which  prove  successful;  and  stressed  a  special  effort  to  serve 
the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  and  areas  identified  as  economically  depressed 
which  have  high  unemployment. 

 There  have  been  significant  achievements  in  the  growth  of  programs  to  serve  the 

disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  in  the  numbers  which  have  been  served. 

 Priorities  are  in  line  with  data  indicating  the  needs  of  people. 

 Funds  must  be  available  on  a  regular  basis  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels 

for  projections  to  be  meaningful. 

 There  has  been  a  significant  grov^th  in  the  implementation  of  cooperative  education 

programs.  ' 

 A  slight  growth  in  technical  programs  was  found.    Growth  in  public  service 

occupations,  though  small  in  number,  was  somewhat  stronger. 

Vocational  education  is  serving  people  through  cooperative  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments with  several  state  agencies  and  community  colleges  across  the  state.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  has  been  placed  on  serving  the  disadvantaged  through  the  funding  of 
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projects  with  local  school  districts,  area  schools,  community  collogv-^,'  and  with  the 
Departments  of  Corrections,  Kconomic  Security,  Child  Welfare,  and  :\Icntal  Health. 
Contracts  were  in  effect  with  state  universities  for  the  support  of  associate  of  arts 
programs  in  technical  programs,  ])rincipally  in  nursing.    Vocational  cnlueation  is 
represented  on  CAMPS  and  is  involved  in  manpower  training  activities. 

The  present  Kentucky  State  Plan  for  \ocationaL  Kducation  has  data  ixdating  to"  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  economy.    There  are  tal)les  relating  to:   (1)  an  analysis  of 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities  in  the  state;  (2)  n  summary  of  th;^  state's  labor 
demand  and  suppl\-;  (:>)  economicalh-  depressed  areas;  (4)  the  handieai)ped;  (5)  areas 
of  high  rates  of  general  unemj;loyment  and  unemijloyment  of  youth;  ((>)  areas  of  high 
rate  of  school  drojoouts;  and  (7)  aivas  of  greatest  ])Oiiulation  concentration. 

In  addition,  there  is  information  relating  to  the  unemployment  rate  and  the  ])er  capita 
income  of  the  state's  120  counties;  ]xiblie  and  nonpu))lic  school  enrollment  data;  the 
1970  census;  and  genei^al  j^opulation  characteristics..  'I'he  data  are  dated  H)70  and 
reflect  the  most  current  availalole. 

FINDING: 

The  Council  is  satisfied  that  vocational  ecUicators  know  where  vocational  education 
programs  and  services  are  needed  and  that  it  has  identified  the  categories  of  people 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  these  services. 
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A  complete  rcoi's^inization  of  ihr  aciminLSLnaion  of  xocational  c?cluc:iLion  was  erroclcd  ' 
in  1968  as  the  result  of  an  (\\eeLitive  oiYler  issued  l^y  the  Governor  and  aj)j)roved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  the  rceonmicndation  of  the  SuperirJ.endent  of  Ri'jUc 
Instruction.    I'his  z'cj)resented  an  effort  to  I)ring  the  administration  of  j)roi4"ranis  in 
lino  with,  the  provisions  of  the  new  State  Plan.    At  the  present  Umv,  all  of  the  major 
functions  of  vocational  education  are  found  within  thive  major  units  (proi^rani  dcveloj)- 
ment,  program  operations,  and  suj:)j)orting  scM'x'ices)  and  five  auxiliai;\'  divisions 
(fiscal  conti'ol  and  financial  accounting,  information  services,  facilitieK  construction 
and  maintenance,  state  urogram  j)lanning  and  (n'ahiation,  and  interagentJX'  relations). 

[t  is  obvious  that  man\-  new  staff  ix)sitions  have  bc*cn  created  since  the  advent  of  the 
1!U18  Vocational  Edvicalion  Amenchiumts.    The  influen<'e  of  the  Amendments  can  be 
traced  to  the  title  of  the  positions  established  and  can  Ix"  found  in  all  levels  of  \'ocn- 
tional  education  achninistration.    For  examj)le,  the  organizational  chart  makes  i)i'o- 
visions  for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  i)rograms  for  the  handicappcci,  chsad- 
vantagcd,  and  persons  with  sj^ecial  needs;  planning  and  i  miilemcmtation  of  the  Education 
■     Professions  Develo])ment  Act;  su])ervision  for  resc^nreh  and  develoj^ment;  and  a  place 
for  the  State  Achdsory  Council  on  Vocational  Kckication  w^ith  its  line  of  communication 
directly  to  the  State  Boaixl  of  Education- 

FINDING: 

The  changes  developing  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education  during  the  past 
five  years  have  been  significant.    The  very  simi)lc  organizational  chart  of  1907  has 
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been  replaced  with  a  much  more  sophisticated  one  which  indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  has  become  a  much  more  involved  process  and,  naturally, 
more  sophisticated.    The  present  program  of  vocational  education  has  been  designed 
to  function  within  the  framework  of  15  area  cievelopment  districts  in  the  state  and  is 
intended  to  facilitate  vocational  etkication  cooj)e ration  with  state  and  local  agencies 
who  have  niutiial  interests  and  activities.    Lines  of  communication  run  to  all  local 
education  agencies  within  a  region,  and  regional  staffs  are  eneouriiged  to  plan  and 
coordinate  activities  and  programs  with  them. 

In  the  distribution  of  funds  for  vocational  education  purposes  the  following  procedure 
is  used:  I  .  / 

Vocational  education  funds  are  allocated  throughout  the  state  according  to  a  mathematical 
formula  which  determines  the  amount  Cfach^school  district  or  local  education  agency 
is  entitled  to  receive.    The  formula  takes  into  considei\ntion  the  following  factors: 
(1)  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities;  (2)  vocational  education  needs;  (3)  relative 
ability'  to  provide  resources;  (4)  relative  costs  of  programs,  services,  and  activities; 
and  (5)  the  rate  of  school  dropouts.    Funds  are  allocated  to  local  school  districts  which 
receive  support  through  local  taxes,  to  local  education  agencies  who  receive  no  local 
tax  suppoil  but  who  are  supported  through  the  state,  and  for  supporting  services  at  the 
state  and  regional  levels. 

In  order  to  receive  funds,  each  local  school  distinct  or  local  education  agency  must 

have  submitted  a  plan  for  vocational  education  and  the  plan  must  be  approved  at  the 

state  level  for  the  school  district  to  tecome  eligible-    The  formula  is  then  applied 

and  the  apportionment  factor  and  amount  of  funds  are  determined.    Part  B  funds  which 
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must  be  used  to  serve  specific  categories  are  set  aside  and  used  for  these  purposes. 
(A  minimum  of  10%  for  the  handicapped,  15%  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  15yr  for  post- 
secondary  is  required.)   Part  B  funds  must  also  Ix^  m.atched  with  state  or  local  funds 
for  regxjlar  programs  and  Part  B  fimds  shall  not  exceed  50^1  of  state  and  lo-ial  funds 
except  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  in  areas  of  uigh  concentration  of  youth  un- 
employment and  sr  dropouts. 

During  FY  1971,  Ft.^vjraL funds  accounted  for  2lV'  of  the  total  vocational  education 
expenditures,  and  state  and  local  funds  made  up  the  remaining  79^;^. 

FINDINGS; 

Monies  available  for  vocational  education  pur^x)ses  have  increased  signific^mtly  over 
the  past  five  years.   $30.8  million  was  budgeted  for  FY  1971  compared  with  $19.  1 
million  in  1966-67. 

State  and  local  funds  have  been  the  strongest  supporter  of  vocational  education  during 
this  period:   79%  in  FY  1971  compared  with  70^;;  in  FY  1967. 

Federal  funds,  while  increasing  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  funds  allotted  for  vocational 
education  purposes,  are  playing  a  lesser  role  in  financing  the  staters  total  vocational 
education  effort.    Federal  funds  supported  30%  of  the  total  cost  in  1967  compared  with 
21%  in  1971, 

Total  funds  for  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities  have  increa£:ed 
58%  over  the  last  five  years.    State  and  local  support  have  increased  787o  during  the 
same  time  period. 
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There  las  been  a  significant  growth  ovo]'  the  past  five  years  in  the  construction  of 
vocational  education  facilities.    There  was  a  total  of  13  area  schools  and  12  extension 
centers  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  196G-(w  school  year.    Since  that  time  extensions 
of  area  schools  have  increased  by  32  and  totaled  44  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  sehoo^. 
year.    Vocational  edueation  was  offered  in  Vr7)0  hii;h  schools  across  the  state,  Kig'ht 
new  extension  centers  will  be  opened  in  September  1J]71  brin^'ini;-  the  total  to  (if)  voca- 
tional school  facilities  across  the  state.    Thus,  in  the  past  five  years  arc^a  schools  and 
extension  centers  have  increased  I'rom  25  to  (in.    Ti\unin^'  stations  numix)red  11,76:5 
at  the  end  of  F^'  1971  and  have  incrensed  ai)proximately  25(1^;  over  the  past  five  years. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved,  in  addition,  the  constniction  of  seven 
new  facilities  and  the  exioansioa  of  one  facilit3^  and  by  the  end  of  1972,  Kentucky  should 
have  72  vocational  schools  a\ailablc  to  serve  the  needs  ot  its  people.    Staff  and  teachers 
have  grown  in  numters  to  accommodate  the  increased  enrollment.    The  Council  feels 
this  is  a  significant  move  in  that  it  reflects  an  effort  l^y  vocational  educators  to  t^il^e 
services  to  rhe  people.    The  goal  set  sonic  time  ago  to  have  a  vocational  school  within 
25  miles  of  each  Kentuckian  is  fast  becoming  a  reality. 

Kentiickians  are  to  be  commended  for  the  support  they  have  given  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  vocational  education.    Unfortunately,  however,  in  spite  of  the  gro\v1:h,  the  problem 
still  remains:   the  problem  of  serving  all  those  who  want  ajid  need  vocational  education. 
When  the  universe  of  need  is  applied  to  the  present  manpower  and  vocational  effort, 
it  isn't  difficult  to  deduct  that  only  the  s  irface  is  being  scratched  and  that  the  present 
resources  of  vocational  education  arc  wholly  inadequate  to  serve  all  those  who  need 
vocational  education.    This  must  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  Council. 
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Vocational  Education  Trainin<^  Stations  in  Area  Schools  and  Extension  Centers 

December  in,  1970 


ASHLAND  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  Centers 


.176 

g:38 

1214 


BOWLING  GREEN  AREA  SCHOOL  4G0 
Extension  Centers  ;372 

S32 

CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  AREA  SCI1CX)L  -490 
Extension  Centers  9s2 

\       1-4  72 

DAVIESS  COUNTY  AREA  SCHOOL  490 
Extension  Cen'^rs  ,  270 

700 


HARLAN  AREA  SCHOOL  27s 
Extension  Centers  7ocS 

lO.'iG 


HAZARD  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  Centers 


382 
700 

loss 


J]     PERSON  COUNTY  AREA  SCHOOL  434 
Extension  Centers  9I3S 

i;i72 
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MADISONVILLE  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  C(Mitor.'-; 


MA^'O  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  Centers 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  Centers 


SOMERSET  AREA  SCHOOL 
Extension  Centers 

I'ADUCAIl  TILGHMAN  AREA  SCHOOL 
WEST  KENTUCKY  AREA  SCHOOL 

;)4 


200 
23S 
4  3S 

730 
_U3-1 
11 S4 

720 
270 
990 

21() 
602 
818 


306 


TOTALS 

AREA  SCHOOLS  5545 
Extension  Centers  624S 
11,793 


Although  the  number  of  students  served  has  increased  markedly  over  the  past  five 
years,  it  does  not  approach  the  apparent  need  for  manpower  training  and  employment 
which  exists  today.    Vocational  educators  and  employers  across  the  state  have  expressed 
concern  over  these  matters:  vocational  educators  complain  of  having  to  turn  people 
away  who  want  training,  and  employers  complain  that  jobs  go  begging  for  the  lack  of 
skilled  manpower. 

Basic  manpower  requirements  for  Kentucky,  as  determined  in  a  1971  statistical  report 
of  the  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  show  an 
annual  need  for  53,468  jobs  yet  to  be  created  and  to  replace  those  who  retire  or  leave 
employment.    The  five  year  need  is  267,340.    Upgrade  training  is  not  considered  in 
these  projections.    Thus,  the  need  for  vocational  training  is  even  greater. 

In  examining  tlic  needs  of  people  and  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  it 
is  logical  to  assume  that  the  demand  and  need  for  manpower  services  far  exceed  the 
present  capabilities  and  resources  of  vocational  education  to  supply  them. 

A  summary,  for  example,  of  the  Kentucky  Manpower  Planning  data  used  for  FY  1972 
purposes  shows  the  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  to  bo  417,632.  185,574. 
have  been  identified  as  poor  (174,684  disadvantaged  and  10,890  other  poor);  232,058 
have  been  identified  as  non-poor  (105,729  near  poverty  and  126,329  all  other  non-poor). 

The  major  target  populations  of  manpower  pk  iners  for  this  year  are;  (1)  those  employed 
full  time  (114,476)  but  with  family  income  at  or  below  the  poverty  level;  (2)  employed 

members  not  of  poor  families  (105,650)  but  employed  below  occupational  potential; 
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Bfisic  Manpower  Roquirements  for  Kentucky 
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Total  Civilian  Population  (as  0^1970  ) 

a.    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years  

22  through  44  years  

45  years  and  over  


3,218.706 


Members  of  Minority — Total_ 
16  years  and  over  


Total  Civilian  Work  Force 
(12  month  average  for  year  70  ) 


a. 


b. 


Employed,  Total  (12  month  average)  

(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  ilalary  Worker3_ 

Unemployed  (12  month  average)  

(1)     Unemployment  Rate_^  


Number  of  Individuals 


State 
Area 
Total 


366,239 


886,603 


q73,607 


1  1,925 


1,155  .207 


1.093.494 
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Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1970  

(Number  of  different  Individuals  in  year) 
a.  Poor 
(1) 
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DiBadvantaged_ 

Other  Poor  

Non-Poor  

(1) 
(2) 


417.632 


18S,574 
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Target  Populations 

By  Category 

(12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed  

b.  Underutilized 


(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 


(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level  

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  

nr^ier  Grov.os 


^,T;iric3'ec'.  oG^rrriRrK  not  of  poor  families 
empT-oyed  below  occupational  potential 

(2)  Employed  who  will  need  new  skills  

(3)  In-School  Y^uth  requiring  part-time 
work  

(4)  In-School  Youth  requiring  summer  work 

(5)  Veterans  


Katimated  nutrber  of  Welfare  Racipients  needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  Period)   _ 


^.Imater  School  L'-oyouts  (Forecast  Period)  

Ksctiaated  Uumber  of  Minorities  Needing 
lanoawer  Seirvices  (Forecast  Period)  


232  .058 
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U4.476 


39.951 
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91.100 


J  .625 


15,800 
16,125 
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62.S50 


(3)  veterans  (55,551);  (4)  and  those  not  in  the  labor  force  (35,957)  but  should  be. 
Other  target  groups  such  as  the  unemployed,  tho£ o  employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons,  those  employed  who  will  need  new  skills  and  in- school  youth  requiring  part- 
time  work  and  summer  work  bring  the  target  population  to  4()1,  870. 

The  planning  data  estimate  that  15,593  welfare  recipients  need  manpower  services; 

that  15,760  young-  people  will  become  school  dropouts;  and  that  there  are  (34,277  telonging 

to  minority  groups  which  will  need  manpower  services. 

The  Council  legi^ets  that  adequate  data  are  not  available  which  clearly  depict  *he  total 
manpower  training  effort  in  Kentucky.    Projected  manpower  needs  are  available,  but 
the  total  numbers  of  people  trained  through  public  and  private  sources  and  in  businesses 
and  industries  are  unknown.    We  feel  that  specific  data  arc  ne'etTcd  in  this  area  and  would 
be  valuable  in  giving  vocational  educators  direction  in  terms  of  meeting  changes  and 
keeping  training  programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of  people  and  the  economy. 

The  Council  is  thus  prompted  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  VTiat  is  the  total,  annual  manpower  ^raining  output  in  Kentucky? 

2.  Who  is  doirg  the  training?  How  much  is  being  done  through  public,  private,  and 
business  and  industry  efforts? 

3.  How  many  are  being  trained  in  the  various  occnoaiional  areas  ?  Wliat  is  the  annual 
output  in  each  of  the  occupational  areas? 

4.  How  can  the  number  of  'Viompletions^'  in  vocational  education  programs,  especially 
at  the  secondary  and  adult  supplementally  levels  be  realistically  applied  to  the 
basic  manpower  requirements  ? 
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The  Council  fee -.3  that  until  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered  and  applied 
to  the  bas^c  manpwer  requirements  an  accurate  picture  cannot  be  drawn  which  reflects 
the  future  direct) ^^n  vocaticnai  education  must  take  in  or  ler  to  provide  vocational 
training  relative  to  th(>  noeds  of  people  and  the  needs  of  business  and  indue : 

We  ^re  encouraged  to  learn  tnai  an  iriformation  syb        mix/      de  eloped  and  implc-- 
mented  this  year  which  will  help  answer  these  and  other  questions.    We  lend  our  support 
to  the  effort  and  encourage  its  implementation. 
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There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  enrollment  during  each  of  the  past  five  years.  1971 
enrollment  has  shown  a.  rise  of  12%  over  the  previous  year. 

Some  change  has  occurred  during  the  past  five  years  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
the  total  e  nrollment  the  various  programs  are  serving.    For  example,  business  and 
office  programs  are  now  serving  14%  of  the  cotal  eiirollment  compared  with  9%  in 
x'le?,  and  ho:ne  economics  is  now  serviag  35%  compnred  to  42%  in  1^67. 

The  chart  below  illustrates  the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  Ove  year," 
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ENROTXMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  KENTUCKY 
196G-67  through  1970-71 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Vocational  Eciucntion 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 
By  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped    FY  1971 
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1970-71 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 
Source:  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
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Secondary  .  87,872 
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The  major  emphasis  in  vocational  education  in  Kentucky  continues  to  be  at  the  secondary 
level.   Sixty  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  was  found  in  this  level  during  the  past 
year.   This  compares  with  62%  during  FY  1967. 

The  postsecondary  level  accounted  for  69c  of  the  vocational  education  enrollment  in 
FY  1971,  a  rise  of  1%  over  1967. 

The  adult  level  c,bnstituted  C2%  of  the  enrollment  in  FY  1967  compared  with  34%  in 
FY  1971. 

The  graph  below  shows,  the  slight  change  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  five  years. 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  53%  in  vocational  education  enrollment  during  the 
past  five  years.   Increased  enrollment  is  found  in  each  area  of  instruction  except 
in  technical  programs.    1971  data  show  an  increase  of  12%  in  enrollment  over 
1970. 

Each  level  of  instruction  receives  about  the  same  degree  of  emphasis  today  as 
it  received  five  years  ago.    The  secondary  level  has  received  the  major  emphasis 
and  accounts  for  approximately  60%  of  all  vocational  education  enrollment. 
Postsecondary  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  94%  over  the  past  five  years  but 
still  serves  only  6%  of  the  total  enrollment. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  and  apply  findings  associated  with  adult  enrollment  to 
the  total  vocational  education  enrollment.   Students  who  complete  an  adult  supple- 
mentary training  program  of  20  hours,  for  example,  are  counted  equally  with  full 
time  students  in  secondary  or  postsecondary  programs  in  arriving  at  the  total 
enrollment  figure.   Wc  feel  this  method  of  accounting  distorts  the  real  vocational 
education  effort  and  leads  to,  possibly,  false  assumptions  and  conclusions  when 
interpreting  the  total  vocational  effort.   Adult  supplementary  enrollment  accounted 
for  approximately  34%  of  the  FY  1971  total  enrollment. 
The  most  observable  changes  to  develop  over  the  past  five  years  are: 

a.  .  Home  economics,  although  showing  an  increase  of  over  12,000  in  enrollment 

since  1967,  is  actually  serving  7%  less  of  the  total  enrollment  today; 

b.  Agriculture  shows  a  five-year  increase  of  1,800  but  is  now  serving  5%  less 
of  the  total;  and 

c.  Business  and  office  programs  show  increases  in  enrollment  of  over  11,000 
and  a  5%  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  served. 

Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  were  not  identified  five  years  ago.  Today, 

the  handicapped  represent  2%  of  the  enrollment  and  the  disadvantaged  represent  15%. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report,  prepared  by  the  South  Carolina  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  is  the  result  of  an  evaluative  study  made  in  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  90-576  (Paragraphs  104  b  (1)  C  and  D). 

With  the  time  and  resources  available  to  the  Advisory  Council,  it  was 
not  possible  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  total  state  program  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.    It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Council  should  be  concentrated  on  appraising  those  aspects  of 
the  program  which  could  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  program  improvement. 

The  state  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  has  many  strong 
points;  it  provides  thousands  of  youth  and  adults  with  the  opportunity  to 
equip  themselves  with  employment  skills  and  attitudes  which  will  benefit  both 
themselves  and  the  state  of  South  Carolina  as  a  whole.    This  evaluation  does 
not  assess  the  quality  of  educational  programs  as  determined  by  the  students 
who  have  completed  occupation  training.    Neither  does  it  look  at  the  indiv- 
idual occupational  programs  conducted  by  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  make 
up  the  total  state  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  Only 
selected  aspects  of  the  state  administration  have  been  investigated,  but 
further  study  of  this  area  may  be  made  in  the  future.    Also,  the  degree 
of  coordination  between  technical  and  vocational  education  as  well  as  sel- 
ected aspects  of  the  technical  education  program  may  receive  additional 
attention  from  the  Advisory  Council  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  initial  study  of  questions  relating  to  financial  matters  and  the 
allocation  of  federal  and  state  funds  to  local  educational  agencies  is  still 
incomplete.    Additional  study  may  continue  in  this  area.    Briefly,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  funds  available  for  local  district  vocational 
and  technical  education,  but  apparently  no  significant  increase  in  oc- 
cupational programs  has  occurred.    Most  of  the  financial  increases  seem  to 
have  been  utilized  for  such  things  as  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
funding  new  area  vocational  schools. 

The  Advisory  Council  notes  that  the  key  to  oroviding  an  adequate  number 
of  high  quality  vocational  and  technical  programs  is  the  availability  of 
competent  personnel.    The  Council  realizes  that  it  is  more  productive 
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to  work  with  personnel  who  have  demonstrated  teaching  competence  and  an 
ability  to  lead  and  inspire  youth  and  adults  than  it  is  to  start  building 
from  the  "ground  level." 

At  present  the  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  thirteen  members  with 
varied  backgrounds  and  interests  who  represent  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina.    Appointed  by  Governor  McNair  in  the  spring  of  1969»  the  Council 
has  been  active  in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities.    It  forsees  making 
additional  studies  and  engaging  in  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  other  citizens  in  South  Carolina 

This  report  provides  a  general  statement  of  the  goals  deemed  to  be 
of  high  priority  in  the  evaluatory  process.    Each  of  the  goals  is  delin- 
eated by  questions  to  help  the  Council  make  a  subjective  evaluation  on 
that  area.    Following  the  discussion  of  most  questions  are  recommendations 
for  improvement. 

The  Advisory  Council  respectfully  submits  this  report  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
through  the  Board  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.    The  Board  of 
Education  is  urged  to  consider  this  report  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Council,  to  consider  its  recommendations  in  an  appropriate  per- 
spective.   It  is  hoped  that  these  recommendations  v/ill  result  in  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  vocational  and  technical  education  for  South 
Carolina.  ' 

Much  of  what  has  been  observed  by  the  Council  is  good.    It  is 
important  to  work  toward  total  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  voc- 
ational and  technical  education  as  defined  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts  of  1963  as  amended  in  1968:    ''to  maintain,  extend  and  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of 
vocational  education,  and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youth." 


Mr,  Robert  A.  Harley,.  Dr,  Robert  H.  White, 

Chairman  Executive  Director 

P.  0.  Box  762 
Clemson,  S,  C.  29631 
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Goal  I.  EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  SET 
FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN. 


Question  1:    To  what  extent  are  the  objectives  explicitly  set  forth  in 
the  annual  and  long-range  program  plans? 

If  the  State  Plan  is  indeed  a  policy  statement  reflecting  the 
official  position  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  then  the 
objectives  of  the  Board  should  be  explicitly  stated.    Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  South  Carolina 
reveals,  however,  that  it  is  primarily  a  compilation  of  raw  data  with 
relatively  little  guidance  to  offer  administrators  in  fulfilling  their 
program  planning  responsibilities.    For  example,  the  State  Plan  contains 
very  little  in  the  form  of  information  and  policy  guidelines  which 
would  be  useful  for  determining  where  local  program  emphasis  should  be 
placed.    In  general,  evidence  that  all  currently  operated  programs  are 
considered  effective  is  found  in  the  plans  for  increases  in  instruc- 
tional programs  (Part  3,  Paragraph  2,  12-1).    Increases  are  projected 
for  virtually  all  types  of  programs  and  services,  but  no  statement  of 
priorities  indicates  where  greatest  effort  should  be  made. 

The  absence  of  clearly  stated  objectives  and  priorities  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  regard  to  regular  vocational  education  programs 
operated  under  Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968.  Objectives 
are  more  clearly  stated  for  such  services  and  activities  as  curriculum 
development,  administration  and  supervision,  teacher  training,  and 
grants  and  contracts,  none  of  which  are  under  Part  B. 

In  the  annual  and  long-range  plans  sections  of  the  State  Plan, 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  delineation  of  certain  areas  of 
the  state  identified  as  being  economically  depressed,  as  being  densely 
populated  or  as  having  a  high  percentage  of  school  dropouts.    Maps  and 
lists  clearly  call  attention  to  counties  with  these  problems,  and  the 
implications  for  program  emphasis  seem  clear  though  they  be  explicitly 
stated. 
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Much  of  the  data  in  the  State  Plan  is  difficult  to  interpret.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  projected  increases  in  the  number  of 
programs,  teachers,  and  students  represent  a  real  expansion  of  services 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  state's  popula^.ion  cr  whether  the  predicted 
increases  merely  reflect  population  growth.    Also,  there  are  gross 
inconsistencies  among  data  from  various  tables  both  within  the  State 
Plan  and  between  the  State  Plan  data  and  that  available  from  other 
sources.    Improved  data  reporting  procedures  must  be  established  in 
order  that  future  programs  may  be  based  on  accurate  facts. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Objectives  for  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
should  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  State  Plan.    Such  objectives  and  any 
related  policy  statements  should  be  made  available  to  local  educatorr 
responsible  for  planning  local  programs.    The  1968  Act  clearly  sl^'tts 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  program  planning  to  local  school  districts. 
A  concise  statement  of  objectives  and  a  realistic  list  of  priorities 
would  help  increase  the  likelihood  that  local  programs  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  state  goals  for  vocational  education, 

2.  A  simple,  straight-forward  data-reporting  system  permitting  the 
accumulation  of  accurate  information  necessary  to  the  evaluation  of 
state  programs  aiid  for  the  realistic  revision  of  program  objectives  and 
priorities  should  be  established.    This  system  should  require  teachers 
and  students  to  be  reported  as  full-time  equivalents  on  an  uriduplicating 
basis.    Definitions  for  "continuing,''  "expanding,"  and  "new"  programs 
need  to  be  developed  to  facilitate  the  meaningful  interpretation  of 
annual  changes. 
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Question  2:    Do  the  objectives  and  priorities  given  in  the  State  Plan 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968? 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  are  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  State 
Plan.    It  appears  f^om  an  examination  of  "expanding"  and  "new"  programs 
that  such  priorities  as  were  establi.^hed  were  in  accord  with  the  intent 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.    Substantial  expansion  was 
indicated  in  programs  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  prevocational 
students . 

To  assess  priorities  or  program  emphases,  it  was  necessary  to  look 
at  data  covering  all  activities  conducted  during  the  year  under  review. 
The  preparation  of  the  1970-71  State  Plan,  conducted  during  this  period, 
was  perceived  as  an  activity  of  the  year  under  review.    Comparison  of  the 
two  State  Plans  (1969-70  and  1970-71)  provided  some  indication  of  trends. 
In  general,  it  appeared  that  state  operations  were  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  1968  Act  (as  stated  in  the  "Declaration  and  Purpose"  and 
"Part  A"  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968)  with  the  notable 
exception  that  there  was  no  increased  emphasis  on  providing  "ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining"  for  people  who  have 
"already  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or 
learn  new  ones."    There  appears  to  be  a  trend,  based  on  comparisons 
between  state  plans  for  the  two  years,  to  de-emphasize  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  adults. 

One  difficulty  in  assessing  priorities  for  the  two  years  was  caused 
by  the  lack  of  information  about  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs.  Although  substantial  amounts  of  federal  money  from 
the  1968  Act  were  committed  to  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  there 
was  no  indication  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  insured  that  each  dollar 
would  go  where  it  was  most  urgently  needed  to  meet  realistic  objectives 
for  the  state's  total  program  of  vocational  education.    Information  in 
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the  State  Plan  was  not  adequate  as  a  basis  for  drawing  sound  conclusions 
regarding  relative  priorities  of  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult 
vocational  uducation. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Objectives  for  the  state  should  be  stated  concisely  and  made 
available  for  use  by  local  school  districts. 

2.  State-wide  priorities  should  be  specified  in  the  State  Plan  and 
made  available  to  local  school  districts  in  time  to  influence  local 

pi  anning. 

3.  A  system  should  be  developed  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  those  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee. 

Question  3:    Does  the  data  in  the  1971  State  Plan  reflect  the  program 
objectives  given  in  the  1970  State  Plan? 

In  surveying  the  state's  plans  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, one  might  expect  a  high  degree  of  consistency  in  the  number  of 
programs  from  one  year  to  the  next  unless  the  reporting  system  were 
changed  o>^  an  abrupt  shift  of  emphasis  took  place.    In  other  words,  the 
number  of  programs  of  a  given  type  continuing  in  any  one  year  should  be 
close  to  the  total  number  reported  for  the  year  before. 

Basically,  the  emphasis  given  various  programs  in  the  1971  State 
Plan  is  similar  to  the  1970  Plan  and  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.    Obvious  stress  has  been  placed 
on  providing  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  as  well  as 
for  prevocational  instruction,  termed  '•group  guidance."    All  of  the  35 
new  prevocational  programs  planned  for  1971  are  intended  for  disadvan- 
taged or  handicapped  students;  there  is  no  indication  that  financial 
resources  have  been  allocated  to  make  additional  guidance  services 
available  to  other  students. 
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Comparisons  of  Table  4,  Part  3  for  the  year  under  review  (1969-70) 
and  Table  4  for  1970-1971  indicates  that  ambitious  goals  were  set  forth 
in  the  earlier  Plan.    Of  781  new  or  continued  adult  programs  anticipated 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  only  743  were  reported  as  continuing 
in  the  subsequent  Plan.    Even  with  six  programs  expanded  and  27  new 
programs  added,  the  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1971  is  projected 
to  be  only  776,  a  figure  below  that  given  for  1970.    The  1970  Plan  also 
listed  15  new  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  hut  only 
ten  are  listed  in  the  continuing  column  of  the  1971  Plan. 

A  significant  discrepancy  was  noted  in  the  data  for  regular  secon- 
dary vocational  programs.    A  total  of  only  907  secondary  programs  were 
planned  for  1970,  whereas  the  State  Plan  for  the  following  year  listed 
1393  to  be  continued.    For  post-secondary  technical  education  the  data 
showed  only  37  programs  planned  in  1970  while  ^he  subsequent  State  Plan 
showed  242  being  continued.    Obvious  errors  of  this  nature  indicate 
unreliable  data  which  fails  to  portray  programs  accurately.    It  is 
believed  that  the  data  in  the  1971  State  Plan  is  considerably  more 
accurate  than  that  for  the  year  under  review.    If  so,  it  should  be 
possible  in  subsequent  years  to  determine  more  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  programs  reach  the  stated  objectives.    Considering  these  inconsis- 
tencies, serious  questions  concerning  objectives  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  being  achieved  arica. 

Recommendations : 

1.  A  systematic  method  of  reporting  programs  should 'be  established 
so  that  data  from  year  to  year  will  be  comparable. 

2.  Circumstances  merit  an  increase  in  adult  programs;  such  a  goal, 
with  a  system  of  priorities  to  govern  its  implementation,  should  be 
established. 
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Question  4:  Are  there  additional  goals  or  priorities  that  could  be 
included  in  the  State  Plan  in  order  that  it  reflect  more  adequately 
the  intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968? 

The  State  Plan  format,  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
is  not  suitable  as  a  basis  for  statewide  planning.    Though  it  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  meet  federal  requirements,  the  exclusion  of  carefully 
stated  goals  and  priorities  occurred  because  the  format  did  not  call  for 
them.    Responsible  people  within  the  state  might  have  included  such 
guidelines  had  the  need  been  established;  such  was  not  the  case. 

Had  the  State  Plan  indicated  goals  and  priorit'^'es  for  programs 
operated  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  less  duplication  of  effort 
might  have  been  accomplished.    Furthermore,  the  State  Plan  contains 
neither  information  as  to  the  geographic  location  of  programs  nor  any 
indication  that  financial  resources  will  be  made  available  to  stimulate 
needed  programs  and  services  other  thali  those  receiving  special  funding 
by  the  Act  (e.g.,  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  exemplary). 

Specific  goals  and  priorities  could  be  established  to  reflect  more 
adequately  the  intent  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
In  May,  1970  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  adopted  the  objec- 
tive of  providing,  by  1975,  "an  adequate  occupational  training  program 
for  100  percent  of  the  secondary  high  school  students  who  choose  it." 
In  view  of  this  underlying  objective,  it  would  have  been  desirable  for 
the  next  State  Plan  prepared  (that  for  1970-1971)  to  have  contained 
specific  encouragement  for  vocational  programs  in  geographic  areas  where 
programs  had  not  previously  been  available.    It  might  also  have  supported 
such  services  as  teacher  education  for  those  occupational  areas  lacking 
trained  personnel.    According  to  the  State  Plan  (Part  2,  Table  I),  areas 
in  greatest  need  of  teachers  were  Office  and  Business  Education,  Trade 
and  Industries,  Gainful  I  jme  Economics,  and  Distribution  and  Marketing. 
For  Office  and  Business    Trade  and  Industries,  Gainful  Home  Economics, 
Distribution  and  Marketing,  and  Health-related  Occupations,  it  is 
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projected  that  the  number  of  students  completing  training  in  fiscal  year 

1971  will  equal  less  than  50  percent  of  the  labor  demand  for  that  year. 

Specific  statements  of  goals  and  priorities  would  have  been  especially 
valuable  for  these  areas. 

Recommendati  ons : 

1.  A  list  of  priorities  provide  direction  for  local  school 
districts  in  planning  programs  to  meet  state-wida,  community,  and 
individual  needs  should  be  prepared. 

2.  Specific  objectives  in  the  areas  of  teacher  training,  in- 
service  education,  and  supervision  should  be  included  in  the  list  to 
encourage  the  preparation  of  adequate  personnel  for  the  priority  areas. 
These  objectives  should  le  made  clear  to  those  responsible  for  teacher 
educatTon  programs  across  the  stat^B. 

Question  5:    In  what  areas  do  noals  and  accomplishments  reflect  a 
"catching  up"  of  the  situation  in  the  state? 

Data  from  the  State  Plan  were  compiled  to  compare  the  number  of 
students  completing  secondary  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  with  the 
number  of  jobs  projected  for  1971.    Dgta  on  student  completions  in 
various  types  of  programs  came  from  Table  II,  Part  3  of  the  Plan. 
Similar  data  for  1971  are  found  in  Table  I,  Part  2  of  that  Plan.  Com- 
parison of  figures  for  Gainful  Home  Economics,  Office  Occupations  and 
other  programs  reveals  a  variance  of  up  to  1300  percent  with  discre- 
pancies of  200  to  400  percent  in  all  of  the  different  program  areas 
(See  Table  I  below).    Under  these  circumstances,  determining  whether 
the  state  is  indeed  "catching  up"  with  the  anticipated  labor  demand  is 
impossible.  . 


Table  I 


Reported  Number  of 
Vocational-Technical  Graduates 


Table  I,  Part  2  Table  II,  Part  3 

Vocational  Education  Output       Estimated  No.  To  Complete 

(Secondary  Students 
except  for  Technical) 


Agricultural 
Ag  Produrcion 
Other  Agriculture 

1595 

2000 
1665 

Office  Occupations 

1425 

3596 

Trade  and  Industrial 

1895 

5077 

Health  (Practical  Nursing) 

^.0 

200 

Distribution  and  Marketing 

600 

1515 

Home  Making 

Home  Making  Gainful 

Not  Given 
251 

9500 
CIO 

Technical 

250 

3415 

AH  data  derived  from  the  South  Carolina  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education,  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

The  most  reliable  information  in  the  Plan  was  in  the  area  of  student 
enrollments.    Comparing  the  anticipated  1970  and  1971  enrollments 
provided  the  percentages  given  in  Table  II  of  this  report.  Office 
Occupations  showed  an  increase  of  15.5  percent  followed  in  descending 
order  by  Distributive  Education,  Technical  Education,  Gainful  Home 
Economics,  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  which  showed  a  net  gain 
in  enrollment  of  .7  percent.    Agricultural  occupations  a^e  shown  to  have 
a  net  loss  of  8.5  percent.    Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  projected  labor 
demand,  derived  from  the  South  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission 
and  given  in  Table  I,  Part  2  of  the  State  Plan,  the  number  of  anticipated 
completions  for  1971  (Table  II,  Part  3)  shows  that  Office  Occupations, 
Gainful  Home  Economics,  Distributive  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  and  Health  Occupations  lag  far  behind  the  number  of  jobs 
projected.    Even  at  the  anticipated  growth  rates  of  15.5  percent,  it 


would  be  many  years  before  vocational  education  could  meet  the  labor 
demands  of  the  state.    Gainful  Home  Economics  and  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  could  not  approach  the  projected  labor  demand  for  1971,  though 
the  3416  projected  completions  in  technical  education  far  exceeds  the 
reported  number  of  jobs  available.    The  reader  should  be  cautioned  that 
there  are  gross  inconsistencies  in  these  reported  data  and  that  few 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 


Table  ir 
Total  Estimated  Enrollment 


1 


Agricultural 

Office  Occupations 

Home  Economics 
Consumer 
Gainful 


From  1969-70 
State  Plan 

15598 

9325 

28112 

2960 


Distributive 

Trade  and  Industrial  11956 

Pre-Vocational  2198 
Secondary  Only 
Secondary  Plus 

Disadvantaged 

and  Handicapped 


Technical 


589  r 


From  1970-71 
State  Plan 

14359 

10775 

(29434) 
23500 
934 

3341 

12045 

1685 

2785 
6238 


Percent  Change 
-8.6% 
+15.6 
+4.7 

+12.9 
+.7 

-22.8 

+26.7 
+5.9 


Obtained  from  the  two  State  Plans. 

2 

Obtained  by  re-adding  data  given.    The  total  given  in  the  State 
Plan  was  1704. 
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Recommendati  ons : 

1.  Recommendations  relating  to  the  accomplishments  of  vocational 
education  in  relation  to  the  projected  labor  needs  of  the  state  are  not 
possible  due  to  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  available  data. 

2.  Regardless  of  the  projected  labor  demand  figures,  if  data  given 
in  Table  II,  Part  3  of  the  Plan  have  any  validity,  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  in  the  areas  of  Health,  Trade  and  Industries,  Distributive 
Education,  Gainful  Home  Economics,  and  Office  Occupations. 

3.  A  study  should  be  conducted  to  determine  whether, the  apparent 
oversupply  in  technical  occupations  is  a  result  of  inaccurate  data  in  the 
Plan,  inaccurate  data  given  in  the  projected  labor  demand,  or  an  actual 
fact. 

Question  6:    What  specific  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  State  Board 
and  its  staff  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  or  scope  of 
Vocational  education  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968? 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  was  reorganized  as  a  means  of 
better  reflecting  the  emphases  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments, and  the  entire  organization  is  illustrated  in  Part  1  of  the 
1969-1970  State  Plan.    The  office  is  now  composed  of  three  major  sections: 
Program  Planning  and  Development,  Ancillary  Services,  and  Project 
Processing  and  Review.    New  staff  positions  include  supervisors  for 
these  three  sections  and  for  such  state  positions  as  Supervisor  of 
Health  Occupations  (previously  a  part  of  the  Trades  and  Industrial 
Service  area)  and  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics-Gainful  Occupations 
(previously  a  part  of  Home  Economics  Education).    Also,  the  Homo 
Economics  Education  program  area  v/as  renamed  'Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education"  to  reflect  the  1968  Amendments'  emphasis  on  consumer  education. 
A  Supervisor  of  Special  Programs  and  a  Consultant  for  Youth  Organizations 
were  also  named.    A  Consultant  for  Teacher-Education  Programs  was 
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appointed  and  two  members  were  added  to  the  Project  Processing  and 
Review  staff.    The  personnel  for  these  positions  were  generally  drawn 
from  previously  employed  staff,  specifically  from  such  areas  as  Agri- 
culture, Home  Economics,  Youth  Education,  and  Research,  but  some  new 
people  were  brought  in. 

Also  in  keeping  with  the  1968  Amendments,  the  districts  supervised 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  were  reorganized  into  homogeneous, 
geographical  areas,  and  plans  were  made  to  staff  each  district  office 
with  consultants  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education,  Agricultural 
Education,  Trades  and  Industries,  Distributive  Education,  and  Office 
Occupations.    The  duties  of  people  in  these  district  offices  were  revised 
to  emphasize  services  provided  to  local  programs. 

Work  shops  and  conferences  were  conducted  to  implement  the  1968 
Amendments: 

1,  A  conference  was  held  to  familiarize  school  superintendents 
with  the  1968  Amendments, 

2,  The  state  vocational  education  staff  attended  a  workshop 
explaining  the  1968  Amendments  and  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Education,    Another  workshop  was  conducted  to 
clarify  the  roles  of  vocational  consultants  at  the  state 
level, 

3,  A  public  Information  Workshop  was  conducted  for  vocational 
center  directors, 

4,  Two  other  workshops  were  held  with  vocational  center  directors 
to  explain  the  1968  Amendments  and  its  implications, 

5,  A  vocational  guidance  workshop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  General  Education,  emphasized  vocational  guidance, 

6,  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  conducted  a  series  of  workshops 
to  secure  the  participation  of  vocational  educators  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Educational  Resources  Infor- 
mation Center  (ERIC)  and  Selective  Dissemination  of  Information 
(SDI)  systems. 
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Teacher  guides  were  developed  in  Consumer  Education,  in  Pre- 
Vocational  Education,  and  in  Vocational  Information, 

Eight  new  vocational  education  centers  opened  in  1969;  three  addi- 
tional ones  are  under  construction,  and  three  were  funded  during  the 
year.    All  told,  22  centers  are  now  in  operation.    Through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Offices  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  adult  learning 
laboratories  are  being  established  in  centers.    The  Office  of  Vocational 
Education,  with  other  agencies,  is  also  assisting  in  developing  the 
Williamsburg  Comprehensive  Manpower  Center, 

A  new  reporting  system  is  being  developed  by  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tioanl  Education  in  an  effort  to  secure  homogeneous  and  accurate  data 
on  enrollments  and  on  placement  of  vocational  students,    A  planning 
grant  funded  by  the  Education  Professions. Development  Act  assisted  in 
the  development  of  a  vocational  teacher  education  program. 

Cooperative  agreements  were  developed  with  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Employment  Security  Commission  for  inclusion  in  the  State  Plan, 

Question  7:    To  what  extent  was  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  involved  in  preparation,  of  the  FY70  State  Plan? 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  specified  that  the  State  Advisory 
Council  should  "advise  the  State  Board  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  Part  B  of  this  title,  including  the  preparation  of  long- 
range  and  annual  programs  plans  pursuant  to  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
Section  123(a),"    The  1970-1971  State  Plan  was  prepared  during  the 
year  under  review,  and  the  Advisory  Council  was  involved  in  the  process. 

The  first  State  Plan  (1969-1970),  which  was  prepared  to  comply  with 
PL  90-576,  was  approved  by  the  Advisory  Council  after  minimal  review, 
primarily  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  deadline  and  the  late  date  of 
the  Council's  organization-    During  the  1969-1970  Fiscal  Year  considerable 
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improvement  was  made  in  providing  for  Council  participation  in  the 
revision  and  development  of  the  State  Plan.    A  committee  of  the  Advisory 
Council  carefully  reviewed  the  plan  in  its  various  stages  of  development 
From  the  work  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Advisory  Council  staff, 
suggestions  were  made  to  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education.    The  director  of  the  Advisory  Council  met  on  several  occa- 
sions with  staff  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  to  point  out 
discrepancies  in  the  plan  and  to  make  suggestions  concerning  improve- 
ments.   The  suggestions  were  received  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  thoughts  of  the  Council  were  incorporated  into 
the  1971  Plan. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  insufficient  time  was  alloted  for 
the  preparation  of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  State  Plan.    Even  now 
the  1970-1971  State  Plan  is  not  without  error.    This  fact  was  noted 
and  affixed  to  the  endorsement  of  the  Advisory  Council.    Part  of  the 
plan's  weakness  may  be  attributed  to  the  format  prescribed  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  but  many  of  the  errors  are  attributable  to  inade- 
quacies in  the  data  available  for  inclusion.    Other  flaws  can  only  be 
attributed  to  human  error. 

Both  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
met  with  the  Advisory  Council  and  agreed  that  the  State  Plan  could  best 
serve  the  need  of  the  State  if  the  format  were  changed.    As  a  result, 
efforts  are  being  made  so  that  the  format  of  the  plan  will  not  require 
data  unavailable  as  of  the  submission  deadline.    During  the  meeting 
the  Council  expressed  concern  that  information  relating  to  priorities 
and  objectives  should  be  available  early  in  the  calendar  year  to 
provide  direction  for  local  educational  agencies.    The  arrangement  would 
then  involve  a  three-part  State  Plan  including  (1)  a  general  policy 
section  which  would  not  necessarily  change  every  year,  (2)  a  section, 
to  be  prepared  early  in  the  calendar  year,  which  would  establish  goals 
and  priorities  and  include  projections  on  both  a  one-year  and  a 


five-year  basis,  and  (3)  a  final  report  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
previous  year  to  be  prepared  in  the  late  fall. 

The  involvement  of  the  Advisory  Council  was  much  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  during  the  1969-1970  year  than  it  had  previously  been. 
With  more  time  available  for  preparation  of  the  State' Plan  and  with 
more  accurate  data  available  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education, 
subsequent  state  plans  should  improve  in  clarity,  accuracy,  and  con- 
sistency.   The  State  Advisory  Council  is  now  in  a  position  to  cooperate 
fully  with  and  provide  assistance  to  the  State  Board  and  its  staff. 

Recommendations : 

1.  There  should  be  a  change  in  the  format  of  the  State  Plan  to 
make  it  a  more  easily  interpreted  and  comprehensive  document. 

2.  Public  hearings  should  be  conducted  well  before  the  State 
Plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  desirable 
recommendations  to  be  considered  and  incorporated. 

3.  The  Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
should  continue  to  work  in  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  exhibited 
during  the  spring  of  1970. 


Goal  II.  EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  EFFECT  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  HAD  ON  THE  STATE  IN  THE  YEAR  UNDER  REVIEW. 


Question  1:    What  programs,  services  and  activities  were  initiated  and/or 
terminated  during  the  year? 

According  to  the  available  data,  vocational  programs,  services  and 
activities  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  were  similar  to  those  of  1969  with  a 
few  important  exceptions.    A  limited  number  of  experimental  and  exemplary 
programs  were  conducted  with  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth,  and 
there  were  pilot  programs  in  pre- vocational  education.    Even  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education  took  action  to  encourage  pre-vocational  programs 
in  public  secondary  schools  throughout  the  state,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education  distributed  a  suggested  outline  for  such  programs  in  small 
high  schools.    A  number  of  these  programs  will  probably  be  initiated 
during  the  1971  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  encouragement  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Education. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  complimented  for 
promoting  this  different  approach  to  vocational  education  in  small  high 
schools.    This  type  of  program  should  be  successful  inasmuch  as  it  is 
nearly  identical  to  one  used  very  effectively  in  Utah.    Had  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  program  cited  its  original  source,  however,  much 
additional  assistance  could  have  been  acquired  by  people  willing  to 
write  Utah  for  it. 

Several  programs  to  reduce  dropouts  by  giving  high-interest  learning 
activities  or  basic  remedial  education  to  selected  youth  were  funded. 
One  program,  operated  at  McDuffie  High  School  in  Anderson,  was  surprisingly 
effective  in  upgrading  the  basic  skills  of  students  who  had  been  classed 
as  underachievers. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  entered  into  a  contract  with  one 
of  the  state  universities  to  provide  a  summer  retraining  program  for 
vocational  teachers  to  prepare  them  to  teach  pre-vocational  education. 
The  program,  initiated  during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970,  had 
not  been  terminated  at  the  writing  of  this  report.    To  attract  vocational 


teachers,  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  was  offered  according  to  the 
personal  needs  of  the  individuals  involved.    These  programs  were  con- 
ducted in  several  locations  throughout  the  state.    Certifying  teachers 
without  college  degrees  may  have  a  long-range  effect  on  the  supply  of 
professionally  prepared  (baccalaureate  degree)  teachers.    The  effect 
is  not  yet  known.    It  seems  clear  that  there  will  be  little  financial 
incentive  for  teachers  to  pursue  professional  degree  programs  if  they 
can  achieve  equal  certification  through  work  experience,  a  few  in- 
service  courses  or  an  institute. 

Recommendation : 

Each  exemplary  and  research  project  funded  should  be  followed  by  a 
written  evaluation  and  descriotion  to  be  made  available  to  any  interested 
individuals  in  the  state. 

Question  2:    What  major  trends  in  programs,  services  and  activities  were 
discernable  from  comparison  of  the  State  Plans? 

One  of  the  most  reliable  indicators  of  trends  in  educational  programs, 
services,  and  activities  is  the  relative  number  of  dollars  allocated  to 
various  types  of  programs.    Comparison  of  the  State  Plan  for  the  1969- 
1970  fiscal  year  and  that  prepared  during  that  time  for  the  subsequent 
year  reveals  definite  trends  in  the  allocation  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  most  obvious  trend,  in  the  area  of  Work-Study,  was  decreed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Purpose,  Public  Law  90-576.    Due  to  the  ract  that  no 
funding  took  place  during  the  year  1969-1970,  no  financial  commitment 
was  shown  for  Work-Study  programs.    Examination  of  the  1970-197-  Plan, 
however,  reveals  a  definite  commitment  to  Work-Study  programs.  Another 
trend  can  be  seen  in  the  strong  de-emphasis  in  Adult  vocational  education 
and  Research  and  Demonstration  projects  revealed  by  comparing  the  funding 
patterns  for  the  two  years.    Adult  vocational  education  is  shown  to 
decrease  from  2.0  million  to  1.7  million  dollars  while  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration projects  decreased  from  120,000  to  approximately  42,000 
dollars.    A  slight  decrease  is  also  projected  in  post-secondary  vocational 
programs. 


Increases  in  allocations  may  also  be  seen  in  several  areas.  The 
area  with  the  highest  percent  of  increase  is  Administration  and  Super- 
vision where  the  total  funds  allocated  increase  from  900,000  to 
approximat-^ly  1.2  million  dollars.    Increases  are  also  planned  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  at  the  secondary  level,  and  under 
Ancillary  Services  for  teacher  training  and  curriculum  development. 

It  is  possible  to  discern  some  major  trends  by  scrutinizing  the 
enrollment  for  secondary  and  adult  programs  and  by  comparing  the  number 
of  programs  for  the  two  years.    Trade  and  Industry  is  the  only  occupa- 
tional area  in  which  the  enrollment  in  secondary  school  programs  is 
reported  as  remaining  constant  (with  less  than  a  1%  increase),  though 
another  part  of  the  plan  shows  the  number  of  Trade  and  Industrial  pro-  ^ 
grams  increasing  from  200  to  389.    The  reported  number  of  programs  for 
the  1969-1970  year  is  apparently  inaccurate.    Vocational  Agriculture  is 
shown  to  have  a  significant  decrease  (exceeding  8-l/25o)  in  enrollment; 
on  the  other  hand.  Distributive  Education  and  Office  Occupations  both 
reported  an  anticipated  growth  in  student  enrollment  of  over  12%.  There 
is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  years;  for,  of  the  166 
Distributive  Education  programs  reported  in  1969-1970,  only  100  continue 
in  1970-1971.    It  appears  that  a  discrepancy  resulted  from  the  reporting 
or  compilation  of  these  data.    Though  the  data  for  technical  programs 
had  to  be  re-added  to  provide  accurate  totals,  the  corrected  totals 
indicate  a  relatively  stable  number  of  programs  and  a  modest  increase  in 
student  enrollment. 

While  the  financial  support  for  Adult  vocational  education  is  shown 
to  have  decreased,  the  enrollment  data  indicate  that  a  definite  trend 
toward  increasing  the  number  of  adult  vocational  programs  exists.  This 
inconsistency  is  unexplained.    The  enrollment  figures  also  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pre-vocational  group  guidance  programs  anc 
one  in  secondary  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  With 
the  ambiguous  data  in  the  two  state  plans  one  can  compute  either  a 
23'A^decredse  or  a  11%  increase  in  pre-vocational  student  enrollment. 
As  a  result  of  a  recent  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a 


definite  trend  toward  expanding  pre-vocational  programs  is  forthcoming. 
Such  expansion  is  in  keeping  with  the  implications  of  recent  research. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Increases  in  pre-vocational  programs  are  desirable  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  assist  students  in  choosing  vocational  fields. 

2.  Careful  delineation  of  the  273,000  dollar  increase  in  services 
provided  under  Administration  and  Supervision,  an  increase  of  over  30 
percent  \n  one  year,  should  be  made.    The  amount  accounted  for  by 
adjustments  in  salary  and  organizational  structure  and  the  amount  actually 
spent  on  increased  services  should  be  reported. 

Question  3:    What  major  changes  in  state  funding  were  caused  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968? 

Before  the  1968  Amendments,  state  appropriations  had  been  designated 
for  use  by  such  service  areas  as  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and  Trade 
and  Industries.    As  of  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971,  state  appropriations  are 
10  longer  categorized  in  this  way  but  are  included  in  the  total  funds 
for  vocational  education  under  such  heading  as  Salaries,  Travel,  and 
En'j^pment.    The  Amendments  of  1968  eliminated  categorical  federal  funding 
and  set  the  precedent  for  this  change. 

Question  4:    Were  there  any  particular  problems  in  administering  the 
reimbursement  of  fui;ds  as  provided  for  by  the  formula  in  the  1970  State 
Plan? 

According  to  information  provided  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, no  particular  problems,  beyond  those  normally  expected  when  oper- 
ational changes  are  made,  were  encountered.    Securing  thorough  under- 
standing of  reimbursement  procedures  on  the  part  of  school  superintendents 
and  business  managers  was  the  major  problem.    A  series  of  meetings  was 
held  for  this  purpose  and  will  be  repeated  this  fall.    In  addition, 
securing  understanding  of  reimbursement  procedures  by  Office  of  Vocational 


Education  staff  members  became  a  time-consuming  process. 
Recommendation : 

The  financial  reimbursement  procedure  should  be  clearly  stated  in 
a  guide  for  local  school  districts. 

Question  5:    What  are  the  relative  costs  of  various  types  of  vocational 
and  technical  programs  as  determined  by  the  indicator  of  teacher-student 
ratio? 

In  an  attempt  to  derive  indicators  of  the  relative  cost  of  different 
programs,  the  numbers  of  students  served  and  teachers  employed  by  various 
vocational  and  technical  programs  v/ere  compiled  from  the  State  Plan,  It 
became  apparent,  however,  that  the  resulting  teacher-student  ratios 
were  useless  because  of  inconsistencies  in  the  Plan.    Nevertheless,  the 
average  numbers  of  students  per  teacher  perniits  some  interesting  compar- 
isons (See  Table  III) . 

According  to  the  available  data,  the  average  number  of  students  served 
by  each  vocational  teacher  was  51,  while  16  students  were  served  by  the 
average  technical  teacher.   , These  two  figures  are  not  entirely  compa^^able, 
however,  just  as  data  for  various  vocational  services  are  not,  because 
class  time  varies  from  one  to  three  hours.    While  the  figures  given  in 
Table  III  show  one  teacher  for  16  students  to  be  the  average  for  technical 
education,  the  initial  data  (obtained  from  the  State  Plan)  indicated  one 
teacher  for  every  three  students.    Regardless  of  the  amount  of  student 
contact  per  teacher,  three  students  per  teacher  would  indicate  an  ex- 
orbitantly high  teacher  cost  per  pupil.    Even  with  the  revised  figures 
obtained  from  the  Technical  Education  Office,  programs  in  Health  Services, 
Industrial  and  Craft  Training,  Industrial  Metal  Working,  Laboratory 
Training,  and  Transportation  and  Equipment  Science  all  show  13  or  fewer 
students  per  teacher. 

A  wide  range  also  appeared  in  the  teacher-student  ratios  calculated 
for  the  various  service  areas  of  vocational  education.    Home  Economics 
Education  showed  the  highest  average  number  of  students  served  by  teachers, 
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Table 

III 

Average  Teacher-Student  Ratios 

Vocational  Education''' 

Secondary  School 

Programs 

Program 

#Teachers 

#Students 
Served 

Teacher-Student 
Ratio 

Pre  Vocational 

6 

71 

1 

:12 

Trade  &  Industrial 

40  1 

10,336 

1 

:26 

Home  Economics 

296 

27,403 

1 

:9b 

Distributive  Education 

71 

2,595 

1 

37 

Office  Occupations 

227 

9,285 

1 

41 

Agriculture 

280 

15,418 

1 

55 

Total s 

1281 

65,108 

1 

51 

2 

Technical  Education 

Program 

ff I eacne  rs 

#Students 
Served 

Teacher-Student 
Ratio 

Agricultural  Technology 

8 

160 

20 

Business  &  Commercial 

47 

860 

18 

Engi  neeri  ng  Technol ogy 

1 03 

1  ,958 

19 

Fiber  Science  i 

6 

105 

18 

Health  Services 

33 

427 

13 

Industrial  and  Craft 
Training 

59 

788 

13 

Industrial  Metal  Working 

45 

500 

11 

Laboratory  Training 

10 

106 

11 

Secretarial  &  Clerical 
Science 

23 

420 

18 

Transportation  and  Equipment 
Science 

29 

357 

12 

Totals 

363 

5,681 

16 

Data  for  Vocational  Education  derived  from  compilation  of  information 
in  Table  II,  Part  III  of  the  South  Carol ina  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education,  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

2 

Data  for  Number  of  Students  derived  from  the  same  source  as  above 
with  a  reported  467  teachers*    A  letter  from  Jake  Salley,  dated  July  30, 
1970,  provided  the  revised  breakdown  of  363  teachers  used  above. 
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approximately  93.    Pre-vocati onal  courses  appear  in  the  table  with  a  1:12 
ratio,  but  the  data  are  probably  inaccurate.    The  1:26  ratio  shown  for 
Trade  and  Industries  is  the  lowest  among  vocational  programs,  although 
trade  and  industrial  classes  generally  meet  for  three  hours  per  class. 

Recommendations: 

1.    The  number  of  teachers  employed  should  be  reoorted  in  full-time 
equivalents  to  insure  accurate  interpretation.    This  reporting  has  not 
been  done  consistently  in  the  State  Plans. 

2.  While  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  served  is  of 
interest,  more  useful  management  information  would  be  obtained  by  having 
the  raw  data  converted  to  an  average  class  size  adjusted  to  the  full 
teaching  day.    The  teacher  who  has  20  students  in  a  three-hour  morning 
class  and  another  20  in  a  three-hour  afternoon  class  has  a  greater 
teaching  load  than  the  teacher  with  15  students  in  each  of  four  classes 
thereby  showing  a  load  of  60.    Such  data  should  be  made  comparable. 

3.  The  data  in  the  State  Plan  should  accurately  reflect  conditions. 
The  total  of  363  teachers  obtained  from  the  state  Office  of  Technical 
Education  is  markedly  different  from  the  467  reported  in  the  State  Plan. 

4.  Low  teacher-student  ratios  for  technical  education  programs 
indicate  exorbitant  instructional  costs  per  pupil.    The  extent  to  which 
extenuating  circumstances  help  justify  this  should  be  determined.  State 
officials  have  the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  of  seeing  that  each 
tax  dollar  spent  for  vocational  and  technical  education  is  placed  where 
it  will  make  the  greatest  contribution.    Relevant  information  should  be 
obrained  and  carefully  analyzed  so  this  responsibility  can  be  fulfilled. 

5.  As  already  indicated,  an  improved  data-reporting  system  needs 
to  be  established  and  installed  immediately,  and  data  should  be  reported 
early  enough  to  be  used  in  planning  and  evaluating  programs. 

Question  6:    What  was  the  amount  of  money  available  for  Part  B-type 
vocational  programs,  and  how  did  this  compare  with  the  previous  year? 


The  1970  Fiscal  Year  budget  represented  a  marked  change  from  that 
of  the  previous  year:    from  data  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education  it  was  determined  that  the  federal  and  state  reimbursements  to 
school  districts  during  1968-1969  was  $5,408,095  as  compared  to  $7,470,360 
for  1969-1970.    These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  approximately  40 
percent. 

Question  7:    How  did  the  reimbursements  for  a  few  randomly  selected  school 
districts  compare  with  the  allocation  of  funds  for  those  school  districts 
under  the  formula  for  the  1969-1970  Fiscal  Year? 

Data  were  obtai ned^fv^om  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  for  a 
study  of  this  question.    At  the  time  of  this  report,  the  results  are 
inconclusive. 

Question  8:    In  what  section  of  the  State  Plan  is  provision  made  for  the 
manner  of  support  to  area  vocational  centers? 

According  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  "Section  3.27  of 
the  Plan  provides  this  information.    The  base  year  for  area  centers  is 
the  first  year  of  coeration  whereas  with  local  school  districts  this  was 
1968-1969." 

This  information  is  not  given  in  any  i nterpretable  manner  in  the 
copy  of  the  1970  State  Plan  provided  to  the  Advisory  Council.    No  way  of 
ascertaining  the  base  year  nor  to  what  figure  the  percentage  factor 
should  be  applied  could  be  ascertained.    Under  these  conditions,  the 
formula  is  meaningless  except  to  those  who  devised  the  system. 

Recommendations : 

!•    The  formula  for  allocation  of  support  to  area  vocational  centers 
should  be  explained  completely  and  explicitly  in  the  State  Plan. 

2.    The  methods  of  allocating  support  for  area  vocational  centers  and 
other  school  districts  are  alike  except  for  the  base  year;  this  fact 
should  be  stated. 
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Question  9:  What  funds  v/ere  available  for  use  in  a  discretionary  manner? 
How  are  these  funds  provide"^  for  in  the  State  Plan? 


According  to  information  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, approximately  $35,000  was  used  for  such  programs  in  FY  1970.  The 
authority  for  such  provisions  are  fund  in  the  State  Plan,  Section  1, 
Item  3.1(a).    All  told,  thirteen  centers  developed  programs: 

Aiken  Kershaw 
R.  D.  Anderson  Lancaster 
Cherokee  Marion-Mul 1 i  ns 

Chester  McDuffie 
Columbia  Murray 
Crescent  Cities  Pickens 
Fairfield 

At  the  Sixth  Annual  Administrators'  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach,  South 

Carolina,  July  15,  1970,  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  reported 
that  $308,362  had  been  budgeted  for  "Special  Needs"  in  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

The  exact  purpose  and  use  of  these  funds  remains  obscure. 

The  policy  of  appropriating  some  funds  for  crash  programs  (instant 
manpower)  at  the  discretion  of  1  ^e  State  Director  and  the  State  Staff  is 
commended  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  should  be  continued. 

Recommendations : 

1.  More  funds  should  be  ^et  aside  for  discretionary  use  by  area 
centers  and  at  other  locations  where  the  need  may  quickly  arise  for  new 
or  special  vocational  programs. 

2.  The  policy  statement  of  the  State  Plan,  by  which  funds  are 
distributed  needs  clarification. 

3.  An  annual  reoort  on  the  use  of  all  discretionary  funds  should  be, 
provided  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.    The  report  should  include 
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a)  program  location 

b)  program  description 

c)  program  r^esults 

d)  program  costs. 


Question  10:    What  changes  in  "local  school  district  policies  and  pro- 
cedures reflect  the  new  State  Plan  and  the  Amendments  of  1968? 

Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  conduct  a  survey  of  state  school 
districts  to  answer  this  question,  discussions  with  a  number  of  vocational 
educators  and  other  school  administrators  support  the  contention  that 
the  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  concomitant  State  Plan  have  caused  signif- 
icant changes  in  local  educational  districts  including  such  diverse 
factors  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  local  supervisors  and  admi nistratorf, , 
a  shift  in  accountability  for  programs >  and  more  involvement  of  lay  people. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  preparing  a  local  plan  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  with  constantly  changing  requirements,  many  school  districts 
have  already  designated  a  local  supervisor  of  vocational  education.  This 
development  should  be  beneficial  to  vocational  education  programs,  but 
the  need  for  training  these  people  has  not  been  met  within  the  state. 
People  generally  appointed  to  these  positions  are  either  outstanding  voc- 
ational educators  or  school  administrators.    Depending  on  which  source 
they  come  from,  the  new  leaders  have  tended  to  lack  training  either  in 
a  philosophy  and  understanding  of  vocational  education  or  in  principles 
of  administration. 

The  local  plan  for  vocational  education,  now  a  prerequisite  for 
receiving  state-allocaced  funds,  has  brought  about  a  shift  •'n  account- 
ability from  the  district  and  state  to  the  local  level.    Teachers  of 
vocational  programs  are  now  forced  to  justify  their  programs  to  local 
administrators  and  are  not  therefore  as  closely  allied  with  their  district 
supervisors  as  they  were  in  the  past.    One  result  has  been  that  they  have 
become  more  closely  identified  with  their  school  administrators  than 
they  formerly  were. 

Another  outcome  of  the  1968  Amendments  is  that  more  people  have 
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become  involved  in  vocational  education  at  the  local  level.    Because  of 
the  need  for  lay  involvement  in  local  plans,  many  programs  have  established 
advisory  councils  for  the  first  time.    One  result  has  been  a  general 
strengthening  of  programs,  especially  where  they  had  not  been  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  an  area.    Much  constructive  and  useful  criticism 
has  come  from  these  advisory  councils.    Also,  because  of  the  involvement 
of  local  people,  interest  in  vocational  education  is  increasing,  and  a 
new  awareness  of  programs  is  creating  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  vocational 
students. 

Recommendations : 

1.  An  aggressive  in-service  program  should  be  established  and 
maintained  for  supervisors  of  local  vocational  programs. 

2.  The  present  pattern  of  federal  and  state  reimbursement  for 
vocational  education  and  for  the  preparation  of  a  local  plan  should  be 
continued  although  such  matters  as  the  format  of  the  plan  need  improvement. 

Question  11:    What  particular  problems  have  been  identified  by  local 
school  district  personnel  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Part-B  funds? 

The  changeover  to  a  new  pattern  of  reimbursement  for  vocational 
education  has  not  been  without  difficulty.    Several  school  administrators 
have  remarked  that  at  no  time  in  their  experience  with  vocational  educa- 
tion has  there  been  so  much  confusion.    The  change  in  the  pattern  of 
reimbursement  was  abrupt  and  severe. 

School  district  personnel  complain  that  although  programs  are 
supposed  to  allow  a  greater  degree  of  local  control  and  flexibility  thah 
before,  the  new  procedures  for  alloting  funds  have  defeated  much  of  the 
flexibility  which  the  system  was  intended  to  encourage.    Funds  for 
Fiscal  Year  1969-1970  were  barely  sufficient  for  continuation  of  those 
vocational  teachers  already  employed  in  many  schools.    Accordingly,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  budget  enough  money  for  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment.    During  this  school  year  the  State  Board  of  Education  took 
action  causing  many  school  districts  to  implement  a  program  of  prevocational 


education.    While  this  action  was  desirable,  the  only  funds  available 
were  federal  and  state  vocational  monies  from  the  local  district  al- 
location, and  many  schools  that  had  maintained  a  corps  of  qualified, 
successful  vocational  teachers  were  in  a  difficult  situation. 

The  new  reimbursement  pattern  apparently  provides  for  quarterly 
reimbursement  of  vocational  funds  to  local  schools.    Local  school 
administrators  have  reacted  very  favorably  to  this  change  since  needed 
funds  are  more  quickly  available  in  the  day-to-d?y  operation  of  schools. 
This  aspect  is  particularly  appreciated  by  people  directly  responsible 
for  financial  arrangements  at  the  local  district  level. 

Recommendations : 

1.  A  reserve  of  state  and  federal  funds  should  be  maintained  for 
justified  expansion  of  vocational  programs  in  local  districts. 

2.  A  system  of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  supply  and 
equipment  funds,  for  those  cases  v/hen  purchase  of  the  needed  items 
creates  a  hardship  on  districts  attempting  to  maintain  a  vocational 
program,  should  be  set  up. 

3.  The  amount  of  money  available  to  local  school  districts  is  not 
known  early  enough  to  permit  good  planning  and  the  securing  of  competent 
teachers.    T'jnding  in  retrospect  negates  much  of  the  intent  of  the  1968 
act. 

Question  12:    What  constraints  have  had  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the 
implementation  of  the  1958  Amendments? 

According  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  (1)  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds  and  (2)  the  lateness  of  federal  funding  have  been  the 
only  two  factors  imposing  limit:  on  state  achievement;  however,  the 
Advisory  Council  recognizes  several  other  constraints: 

(3)  the  scarcity  of  qualified  personnel, 

(4)  the  vested  interests  of  certain  individuals  involved  in 
vocational  education. 
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(5)  the  difficulty  irvolved  in  getting  personnel  to  accept  new 
ways  of  thinking,  and 

(6)  the  tendency  not  to  overcome  a  momentum,  once  it  is  established. 

Recommendations : 

1.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  attract  and  to  train  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Continuous  in-service  education  of  teachers  and  staff  must  be 
provided  for  within  the  state. 

3.  Additional  funds  for  vocational  programs  are  urgently  needed. 

4.  Appropriations  must  be  made  sufficiently  early  to  permit 
realistic  planning  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Question  13:  What  impact  has  the  availability  or  non-availability  of 
qualified  staff  had  on  the  implementation  of  the  1968  Act  and  the  new 
State  Plan? 

Though  the  office  of  Vocational  Education  expresses  confidence  that 
its  staff  is  now  "qualified  to  fully  implement  the  State  Plan"  and 
that  "vacancies  on  the  staff  .  .  .  are  due  to  staff  changes  to  more  fully 
utilize  the  abilities  and  skills  of  staff  members,"  the  Council  believes 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  in  local  school  District 
Supervisory  and  Coordinating  positions  as  well  as  in  some  teaching  areas. 


Goal  III:    EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  UPON  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS. 


Question  1:  Is  the  present  data  pertaining  to  the  current  and  projected 
vocational  education  needs  of  youth  valid  and  reliable? 

The  lack  of  information  on  employment  opportunities  in  the  state 
has  been  noted  previously  in  this  report.    The  only  accurate  information 
available  for  educational  planning  are  those  data  which  reflect  the 
number  of  youth  who  will  not  enter  and  complete  post-secondary  educa- 
tional programs.    Information  of  this  nature  is  available  to  school 
districts  from  the  Superintendents  Annual  Report. 

Recommendation : 

Recommendations  on  improvement  of  the  employment  opportunities 
are  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Question  2:  Were  any  specific  actions  taken  by  the  State  Board  and  its 
staff  to  improve  the  validity  and  reliability  of  data  pertaining  to  the 
current  and  projected  vocational  education  needs  of  youth  and  adults,  in 
the  Ltate? 

A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Employment  Security  Commission  for 
the  provision  of  reliable  data  on  employment  opportunities  in  a  large 
number  of  occupational  categories  (excluding  agriculture  and  household 
employment) . 

Recommendation: 

Results  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  investigations  siiou"'d 
be  made  immediately  available  to  local  school  districts  as  they  become 
available. 

Question  3:    Have  any  specific  actions  been  taken  toward  providing  ' 
high-quality  programs  for  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts? 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  commended  for  increasing 
programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  by  500  percent  and 


for  efforts  to  decrease  the  number  of  school  dropouts.    The  percentage 
of  students  graduating  from  high  school  has  increased  ten  percent.  In 
addition,  implementation  of  a  prevocational  program,  now  available  to 
all  school  districts,  should  help  reduce  the  dropout  rate  in  future 
years.    According  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  programs  are 
available  "in  each  of  the  area  vocational  centers  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  in  addition  to  regular  adult  vocational  programs."    This  state- 
ment is  qualified,  however,  in  the  immediately  following  sentence: 
"programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  are  offered  in  all  area 
vocational  centers  and  high  schools  where  there  is  a  need  for  training 
and  funds  are  available." 

In  ten  pilot  programs,  vocational  education  is  cooperating  with 
adjunct  education.    The  following  schools  are  involved: 


Kecommendati  on : 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  increased  financial  support  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening  programs.    Appropriations  should  reflect  any 
increase  in  efforts  by  local  districts  since  1968-1969  rather  than  that 
year  being  used  as  a  static  "base  year"  for  the  allocation  formula. 


Barr  Street  High  School 

Burke  Hi  gh  School 

Hartsville  Junior  High  School 

Butler  High  School 

Chapin  High  School 

Wren  High  School 

Seneca  Hi  gh  School 

Jefferson  High  School 

Leavelle-McCampbel 1  High  School 

Socastee  High  School 


Lancaster  County 
Charleston  County 
Darlington  County 
Darlington  County 
Lexington  County 
Anderson  County 
Oconee  County 
Aiken  County 
Aiken  County 
Horry  County 


Question  4:    What  specific  actions  have  been  taken  toward  providing  high- 
quality  programs,  beyond  those  provided  as  of  1968,  for  unemployed  and 
under-employed  adults? 

Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Council  to  compare  the 
year  1968-1969  with  previous  years  to  determine  whether  an  increase  or 
decrease  occurred. 


Question  5:    What  specific  actions  have  been  taken  toward  providing  high- 
quality  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and  adults, 
above  those  provided  as  of  1968. 


According  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  25  percent  of  Part- 
B  federal  funds  "were  used  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs 
since  1968."    This  percent  complies  with  the  specifications  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.    The  allocations  were  as  follows: 

School  Disadvantaged  Handicapped 


R.  D.  Anderson  AVC 

X 

Woodruff,  Jr. 

X 

S.  C.  Dept.  of  Corrections 

X 

C.  A.  Johnson 

X 

East  Side,  Etc. 

X 

Palmetto-Mullins 

X 

Crescent 

X 

W.  E.  Parker 

X 

Loris 

X 

Union 

X 

Wil liamsburg 

X 

Marion-Mull  ins  AVC 

X 

X 

Fairforest 

X 

Swansea 

X 

Florence  AVC 

X 

Chapin 

X 

Daniel  Morgan 

X 

Irmo 

X 

McDuffie 

X 

X 

McCormick  AVC 

X 

X 

Walhalla,  Etc. 

X 

South  Jr.  (Lancaster) 

X 

Horry  County,  All  Jr.  &  Sr.  Highs 

X 

Myrtle  Beach-Finklea 

X 

Conway,  Etc. 

X 

Spaulding 

X 
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School  Disadvantaged  Handicapped 

Dennis  x 

McCorory-Liston  x 

Union  AVC  x 

Kershaw  AVC  x  x 

Seneca,  Etc.  x 

Pel  ion  X 

Gilbert  x 

Howard  x 

Clover  X 

Saluda  x 

Cheraw,  McB.  &  L.  x  • 

Monroe-Pinckney  x 

Chesterfield  &  Pageland  x 

Summerville  x 

N.  Charleston  x 

Chicora  x 

Tri -County  x 

Williamsburg  County  x 

Landrum-Chapman  x 

Mu  rray  x 

Fairfield  AVC  x 

Hdbilitation  Center,  Dorchester  x 

D.  R.  Hill  &  Byrnes  (Spartanburg)  x 

Lancaster  &  South  H.  S.  x 

A.  L.  Corbitt  &  Ridge  Hill  (Aiken)  x 

Carver  (Spartanburg  #7)  x 

Columbia 5  Etc.  x 

Butler,  Etc.  x 

Rosemary  x 

Spearman  x 

Byrd  (Allendale)  x 

Murray  Voc.  Center  &  MDT  Skill  Tr,  x 

Emerald  Jr.  H.  x 

Dentsville  x 

On  the  assumption  that  most  or  all  jf  these  programs  reach  substan- 
tial  numbers  of  people »  the  Advisory  Council  commends  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Education  on  the  number  of  programs  now  available  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people  of  the  state. 


Question  6:    Does  South  Carolina  presently  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
high-quality  programs  for  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  unemployed  and 
under-employed  youth  and  adults,  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults.  If 
not,  what  other  than  additional  funds  is  needed  to  get  the  job  done? 
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The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  states: 

Vocational  education  in  South  Carolina  has  the 
capacity  to  assist  the  93  school  districts  to  provide 
adequate  high-quality  programs  for  dropouts,  potential 
dropouts,  unemployed  and  under-employed  youth  and  adults 
along  v/ith  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  and  adults; 
however,  approximately  2  million  dollars  additional  would 
be  necessary  to  fully  implement  vocational  programs 
requested  by  local  school  districts.    In  addition, 
approximately  19  million  dollars  will  be  needed  for 
school  districts  to  construct  area  vocational  facilities 
from  1971-1975. 

We  have  a  great  need  for  additional  trade  and 
industrial  education  teachers  and  funds  for  upgrading 
present  teachers  over  the  next  four  to  five  years. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  more  money  would  assist  in  providing 
needed  programs,  the  Council  believes  that  other  measures  might  also 
help.    19  million  dollars  is  a  significant  amount  of  tax  money.  Are 
there  other  alternatives  to  the  problem  of  physical  facilities?  Has 
every  possible  measure  been  taken  to  prevent  duplication  of  facilities 
and  programs?    If  funds  become  available,  is  there  an  adequate  supply 
of  highly  qualified  instructional  personnel  for  all  teaching  areas? 

Recommendations : 

1.  State-wide  planning  should  be  effected  to  determine  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  required  to  provide  programs  for  all  youth  and 
adults  who  need  them. 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  problems  of  guidance  should 
be  made  to  determine  needs  in  this  critical  area. 

3.  Long-range  forecasting  of  the  needs  in  administrative  and 
supey^visory  areas  should  be  accomplished,  and  where  indicated,  programs 
to  prepare  or  upgrade  personnel  should  be  initiated* 


Question  7:    What  is  the  process  through  which  individuals  throughout 
the  state  can  influence  the  provision  of  new  programs,  services  and 
activities  as  they  become  needed  in  the  state? 
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The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  greatly  changed  the 
process  by  which  individuals  could  influence  local  programs.    The  local 
citizenry  now  have  great  potential  for  influencing  programs  offered  in 
their  comnunities. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education*  Act  of  1968, 
programs  could  be  implemented  or  discontinued  with  little  regard  for 
preferences  of  local  citizens.    The  local  administrator  could  refer  a 
citizen  of  the  community  to  the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
with  the  comment  that  "the  state  supervisor  said  this  was  the  way  we 
have  to  do  it."    Under  the  present  Act,  decisions  about  all  regular 
programs,  services,  and  activities  for  regular  vocational  programs  are 
locally  made,  restricted  only  by  the  standards  of  the  State  Board  and 
the  yearly  allocation  of  funds  to  that  school  district. 

Exceptions  to  the  pattern  of  allocation  by  school  districts  exist 
in  research,  in  exemplary  programs  and  in  some  of  the  other  services  made 
possible  by  the  Act.    Another  exception  i:  the  case  of  area  vocational 
schools  where  the  reimbursement  of  teacher  salaries  determines  the  pro- 
gra:^s  to  be  offered  during  the  first  year. 

The  local  demand  for  a  particular  vocational  program  can  result  in 
the  shifting  funds  from  an  existing  program  to  the  new  one ifor  which 
support  is  evidenced.    There  is  unfortunately  no  present  w^y  for  a  school 
district  to  continue  present  vocational  programs  while  establishing  a 
new,  high-priority  program  without  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Pa^ul." 

Recommendations : 

 —  \ 

1.  The  state  administration  should  publicize  the  fact  that  advisory 

groups  should  exist  for  each  of  the  agencies  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion and  should  encourage  individual  citizens  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Such  influence  on  a  group  member  can  magnify  his  concern  for  a  given 
field  and  result  in  desirable  program  improvements* 

2.  A  limited  amount  of  money  should  be  reserved  for  establishing 
high-priority  programs  in  each  school  district.    Such  money  would 
encourage  the  creation  of  needed  vocational  programs  but  would  be 
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feasible  only  if  the  school  districts  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
cost  of  these  programs  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.    A  portion  of  the 
cost  could  then  be  adjusted  into  that  district's  allocation. 

3.    More  money  should  be  made  available  to  stimulate  needed  programs 
and  services.    Official  State  Board  action  may  te  needed  to  alter  the 
pattern  of  using  vocational  funds  as  additional  sources  of  money  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  programs. 

Question  8:    What  articulation  and  coordination  exists  between  vocational 
education  programs  and  post-secondary  technical  education  programs  in 
common  geographic  areas? 

A  common,  often  well-founded  criticism  of  recent  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  South  Carolina  has  been  the  lack  of  articulation 
and  cooroination  between  the  two.    Each  of  these  agencies  has  apparently 
been  zealously  guarding  its  own  domain,  and  consequently  there  has  been 
little  cooperation  and  some  duplication. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  the  situation  is  improving. 
In  the  past,  many  local  vocational  teachers'  seem  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  programs  being  offered  in  nearby  technical  education  centers; 
conversely,  many  of  the  technical  education  instructional  personnel  have 
shown  little  or  no  awareness  of  the  vocational  programs  in  their  areas. 
The  vocational  education  programs  should  take  secondary  students  to  a 
certain  level  of  competence,  and  technical  education  should  pick  up 
these  students  at  that  level  and  build  from  there.    In  this  way  the 
programs  could  complement  one  another  to  achieve  lower  costs  and  increased 
training  efficiency. 

Several  good  examples  of  the  type  of  coordination  that  can  prevail 
at  the  state  level  include  a  regional  manpower  training  center  at 
Kingstree,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  several  other  situations  throughout 
the  state. 
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In  Columbia,  the  Technical  Education  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Education  have  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  county-oriented  manpov.'er  data-reporting  system  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission.    Initial  results  of 
this  program  should  become  available  within  the  next  year.  Similarly, 
the  two  agencies  have  agreed  to  share  in  the  financial  support  and  use 
of  a  computer  facility  at  the  capitol  complex.    Each  organization  will 
supply  similar  types  of  data  for  use  in  the  computerized  system,  and 
greater  comparability  should  be  the  result. 

In  Kingstree,  ajiumber  of  state  agencies  including  vocational  and 
technical  education  are  cooperating  in  a  program  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive area  manpower  training  center.    Work  on  this  project  is  continuing, 
and  the  center  is' expected  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

Less  dramatic  but  equally  necessary  is  the  development  of  coordina- 
tion between  technical  centers  and  vocational  education  programs  within 
geographic  areas.    For  example,  considerable  rivalry  often  resulted  when 
a  technical  education  center  established  a  machine  shop  technology 
program  near  a  vocational  machine  shop  program  or  an  electronics  program 
started  in  an  area  where  electronics  was  already  being  offered.  Extreme 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  such  duplication  of  programs  is 
actually  needed  before  new  ones  are  established.    Technical  education 
programs  should  be  technical  in  nature.    Auto  mechanics  is  another  area 
where  the  content  of  the  programs,  and  therefore  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment needed,  frequently  overlap. 

It  would  appear  to  be  in  the  interest  of  taxpayers  that  for  new 
programs  to  be  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  Technical  Education,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  use  any  available  facilities  of  nearby  vocational 
schools  before  approval  is  granted  for  construction  of  duplicate  facili- 
ties.   Such  facilities  constitute  a  substantial  public  investment  and 
they  are  not  always  used  efficiently.    Conversely,  technical  education 
facilities  not  being  maximally  utilized  should  be  made  available  for 
vocati  onal  programs . 
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In  deference  to  the  problem  of  coordination,  several  approaches  are 
being  tried.    Local  administrators  have  been  placed  on  the  boards  of 
area  T3chnical  Centers,  and  in  several  cases  vocational  center  directors 
or  their  instructors  have  met  with  TEC  Center  personnel  to  seek  solutions 
to  common  problems.    Such  cooperative  efforts  can  facilitate  the  change- 
over from  vocational  education  to  corresponding  technical  programs  and 
generally  improve  relationships  between  the  two  agencies. 

Recommendations : 

!•    Vocational  personnel  should  acknowledge  the  existence  of  techni- 
cal programs  by  including  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  technical 
programs  in  local  plans, 

2,  Local  vocational  and  technical  instructors  should  meet  jointly 
Several  times  a  year  to  review  curriculum  content  and  discuss  student 
problems  or  other  appropriate  topics. 

3,  Requests  for  additional  space  to  house  vocational  or  technical 
education  programs  should  include  a  detailed  analysis  of  any  existing 
facilities  which  might  serve  both, 

4,  A  coordinating  committee  to  review  and  approve  new  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  should  be  established.  Regional 
committees  representing  both  agencies  might  accomplish  this  task,  or  the 
responsibility  might  be  delegated  to  a  state  organization  outside  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.    Evaluating  the  need  for  new  programs, 
determining  the  appropriate  instructional  levels,  assessli^q  available  or 
required  facilities,  and  judging  the  relative  efficiency  of  new  programs 
should  be  the  chief  functions  of  these  committees. 

5,  The  trend  to  include  representatives  from  one  agency  on  advisory 
committees  of  the  other  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

Question  9:    What  actions  have  been  taken  to  improve  student  and  parent 
attitudes  toward  work  and  post-secondary  education? 

The  State  Board  of  Education  seems  well  aware  that  for  many  years 
the  public  secondary  schools  have  oriented  their  programs  to  college 
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preparation.    The  plain  fact,  however,  is  that  most  students  do  not  go 
to  college.    Last  spring  the  Board  took  action  to  cause  many  schools  to 
establish  "pre-vocati onal "  programs.    Optimistically,  these  n.nth  grade 
courses  will  aid  the  students  in  their  occupational  choices,  and  should 
create  new  awareness  toward  the  world  of  work. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  expanding  and  improving 
prevocational  programs. 

2.  Attention  should  be  given  to  a  plan  for  re-orienting  the  present 
secondary  school  guidance  personnel  in  the  state  to  the  opportunities 
available  to  people  without  baccalaureate  degrees. 

3.  Schools  should  legitimize  occupational  objectives  by  performing 
an  employment  placement  function. 

Question  10:    What  percentage  of  the  1964-65  ninth-grade  class  had 
completed  some  vocational  education  before  dropping  out  or  graduating  in 
1968?    What  percent  of  the  1966-67  ninth  grade  of  the  state  had  completed 
Some  vocational  education  before  dropping  out  or  graduating  in  Fiscal 
Year  1970?    Is  there  a  trend?    Is  this  a  significant  trend? 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education,  about  "twenty-five  percent  of  the  high  school  enrollment*'  is 
currently  being  exposed  to  vocational  programs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
When  the  "new  computer  analyzing  system  gets  in  full  operation,  we  [the 
Office  of  Vocational  Education]  will  have  the  [exact]  percentage  of 
vocational  students  in  relation  to  other  students. 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that  the  presently  available 
data  are  uninterpretable;  consequently,  implementation  of  the  computer 
system  would  be  most  helpful. 

2.  An  efficient  method  of  collecting,  handling  and  disseminating 
management  information  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Question  11:    To  what  extent  are  vocational  and/or  technical  programs 
available  to  all  those  students  who  should  be  afforded  this  orientation 
to  the  world  of  work? 

The  Advisory  Council  found  the  available  data  insufficient  for 
answering  this  question.    Until  the  output  of  vocational  programs  equals 
the  number  of  students  who  enter  high  school  but  do  not  go  on  to 
college,  the  only  assumption  that  can  be  made  is  that  a  need  exists. 

Recommendation : 

Dramatic  increases  in  state  and  federal  support  for  Vocational 
Education  are  needed  for  programs  to  be  available  to  all  in  the  public 
secondary  school  system. 


DIGEST  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Federal  and  state  financial  support  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  should  be  increased  beyond  the  present  level,  with  some 
changes  needed  in  the  method  of  distribution  (Goal  2,  Question  10). 

A*    The  amount  of  federal  and  state  funds  available  to  local  school 
districts  must  be  known  sufficiently  early  to  permit  planning 
and  securing  competent  personnel.    The  present  pattern  of 
funding  in  retrospect  negates  much  of  the  intent  of  the  1968 
Act  (Goal  2,  Question  11;  Goal  2,  Question  12), 

B.  Additional  funds  for  vocational  programs  are  urgently  needed 
(Goal  2,  Question  12;  Goal  3,  Question  11). 

C.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  use  funds  to  a  greater 
degree  to  stimulate  needed  vocational  programs  and  services 
(Goal  3,  Question  7). 

D.  Appropriations  to  local  districts  should  be  adjusted  annually 
to  reflect  any  increased  efforts  of  local  districts  rather  than 
being  calculated  on  the  static  base  of  FY  1969  (Goal  3,  Q'jestion 
3). 

E.  State  officials  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
each  tax  dollar  is  placed  where  it  will  make  its  greatest 
contribution.    For  example,  low  teacher-student  ratios  for 
technical  education  programs  indicate  unusually  high  instruc- 
tional costs  per  pupil.    The  extent  to  which  extenuating 
circumstances  justify  this  should  be  determined.  Comparative 
information  should  be  obtained  and  carefully  analyzed  so  that 
this  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  can  be  fulfilled  (Goal 
2,  Question  5) . 

F.  A  reserve  of  state  and/or  federal  funds  should  be  utilized  each 
year  for  justified  expansion  of  vocational  programs  by  local 
districts  (Goal  2,  Question  9). 
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G.  More  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  discretionary  use  for  new 
or  special  vocational  programs  (Goal  2,  Question  9). 

H.  A  limited  amount  of  funds  should  be  reserved  for  establishing 
new,  high-priority  vocational  programs  in  local  districts.  Such 
money  would  encourage  the  creation  of  needed  vocational  programs 
but  would  be  available  only  to  school  districts  willing  to 
accept  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  programs  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.    This  increased  cost  should  be  adjusted 
into  the  district's  total  allocation  (Goal  3,  Question  7). 

I.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  support  to  afternoon 
and  evening  programs  (Goal  3,  Question  3). 

J.    A  system  of  priorities  forj  the  allocation  of  funds  for  equipment 
and  supplies  should  be  established  for  those  instances  where 
purchase  of  needed  items  creates  a  hardship  on  districts 
attempting  to  maintain  a  vocational  program  (Goal  2,  Question  11). 

II.    The  data  in  the  State  Plan  should  accurately  represent  conditions 
in  the  state  (Goal  2,  Question  5). 

A.  The  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that  the  presently  available 
data  on  which  the  State  Plan  is  based  are  uninterpretable. 
Consequently,  an  efficient  method  of  collecting,  handling,  and 
disseminating  management  information  should  be  effected  at  once, 
and  the  proposed  computerized  system  should  be  rapidly  installed. 
Through  such  changes  the  quality,  scope,  and  comparability  of 
data  must  be  improved  (Goal  1,  Question  3;  Goal  3,  Question  10 
and  11;  Goal  2,  Question  5). 

B.  Only  when  accurate  information  has  been  gathered  and  evaluation 
of  state  programs  made^  can  realistic  revision  of  program 
objectives  and  priorities  be  begun  (Goal  1,  Question  1). 

C.  The  system  should  require  that  teachers  and  students  be  reported 
as  full-time  equivalents  (on  an  unduplicated  basis)  (Goal  2, 
Question  5). 
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D,  While  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  served  is  of  interest, 
other  necessary  management  information  would  be  obtained  by 
conversion  to  an  average  class  size  adjusted  to  the  full  teaching 
day  (Goal  2,  Question  5) • 

E,  Operative  definitions  for  "continuing,"  "expanding,"  and  "new" 
programs  should  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  Plan  to  facilitate 
interpretation  of  yearly  changes  (Goal  1,  Question  1), 

F,  ,    Neither  conclusions  nor  recommendations  relating  to  the  accomplish- 

ments of  vocational  education  as  related  to  projected  labor  needs 
within  the  state  are  possible  due  to  gross  inaccuracies  in  the 
available  data.    Regardless  of  projected  labor  demand  figures, 
if  the  data  of  Table  II,  Part  3  of  the  State  Plan  have  any 
validity,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  health,  trade 
and  industrial,  gainful  home  economics,  office  occupations,  and 
distributive  education  (Goal  1,  Question  5), 

G,  A  study  should  be  coni'ucted  to  determine  whether  the  apparent 
oversupply  in  technical  occupations  is  a  result  of  inaccurate 
data  in  the  Plan,  a  result  of  inaccurate  data  in  the  projected 
labor  demand,  or  an  actual  fact  (Goal  1,  Question  5), 

H,  Results  of  the  Employmerit  Security  Commission  project  of  manpower 
needs  by  counties  should  be  made  available  to  local  school 
districts  as  rapidly  as  possible  (Goal  3,  Question  2). 

III.    The  state  administration  should  encourage  and  support  advisory  groups 
for  each  of  the  local  agencies  providing  vocational  education  and 
encourage  individual  citizens  to  make  their  influence  felt  (Goal  3, 
Question  7) . 

IV,    More  comprehensive  planning  is  needed  at  both  state  and  local  levels, 

A,  The  format  and  content  of  the  state  plan  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
revised  to  make  it  a  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  document  (Goal 

I ,  Question  7) , 

B,  State-wide  objectives  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should 
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be  explicitly  and  concisely  stated  in  the  Plan  (Goal  1,  Question?). 

C.  A  list  of  priorities  needs  to  be  included  in  the  plan  to  provide 
direction  for  local  school  districts  in  planning  vocational 
programs  to  meet  state-wide  as  well  as  community  and  individual 
needs  (Goal  1,  Question  4). 

D.  As  the  1968  Act  clearly  shifts  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
program  planning  to  local  school  districts,  the  list  of  objectives 
and  priorities  and  any  other  pertinent  information  should  be 

made  available  to  local  districts  in  time  for  local  plans  to  be 
made  accordingly.    Such  a  schedule  would  increase  the  likelihood 
that  local  programs  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  state  goals 
(Goal  1,  Questions  1  and  2). 

E.  Increases  in  pre-vocational  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  assist 
more  students  in  making  wise  vocational  choices  (Goal  2,  Question 
2;  Goal  3,  Question  9). 

F.  Circumstances  apparently  merit  an  increase  in  adult  vocational 
programs,  and  a  system  of  priorities  should  be  establishe^^  to 
govern  the  implementation  of  this  goal  (Goal  1,  Question  3), 

G.  The  state  policy  by  which  funds  are  distributed  should  be 
explicitly  stated  in  the  State  Plan.    Specifically,  the  formula 
for  allocation  of  support  to  area  vocational  centers  needs 
clarification.    If  support  for  these  centers  is  calculated 
differently  from  that  for  other  districts,  this  fact  should 

be  made  clear.    If  not  calculated  differently,  the  method  of 
allocation  sould  provide  for  protecting,  the  state's  investment 
in  the  area  centers  (Goal  2,  Questions  4,  8  and  9). 

H.  Annual  reports  on  the  use  of  all  discretionary  funds  should  be 
provided  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.    The  reports  should 
include  program  locations,  descriptions,  results  and  cost  of 
programs.    In  addition,  each  exemplary  cr  research  project  funded 
should  be  followed  by  an  annual  written  description  and  evaluation. 
The  public  should  have  access  to  such  reports  (Goal  2,  Questions 

1  and  9). 
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I.    Schools  should  legitimize  occupational  objectives  by  performing 
an  employment  placement  function  (Goal  3,  Question  9). 

J.    Attention  should  be  given  to  a  plan  for  re-orienting  the 
secondary  school  guidance  personnel  in  the  state  to  the 
relevancy  and  opportunities  available  to  people  without  bac- 
calaureate degrees  (Goal  3,  Question  9). 

K.    Public  hearings  on  the  State  Plan  should  be  conducted  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  time  the  State  Plan  is  submitted  for  approval 
for  suggestions  to  be  considered  (Goal  1,  Question  7). 

L.    There  should  be  state-wide  planning  to  determine  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  that  will  be  needed  at  various  times  in 
the  future  (Goal  3,  Question  6). 

M.    Long-range  forecasting  of  the  needs  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  personnel  should  indicate  necessary  programs  to 
prepare  or  upgrade  personnel  (Goal  3,  Question  6). 

V.    Cooperation ,  rather  than  competition,  between  all  agencies  within 
the  state  must  tx^  achieved. 

A.  The  Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  should 
continue  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited  during 

the  spring  of  1970  (Goal  1,  Question  7). 

B.  Specifically,  a  system  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  those  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  must  be  developed  (Goal  1,  Question  2). 

C.  Local  vocational  and  technical  education  instructors  should  hold 
combined  meetings  several  times  annually  tc  review  curriculum 
content  and  to  discuss  student  problems  or  other  appropriate  topics 
(Goal  3,  Question  8) . 

D.  Vocational  personnel  should  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
technical  programs  by  including  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  technical  programs  in  the  local  plans  (Goal  3,  Question  8). 


E.  Requests  for  additional  space  to  house  vocational  or  technical 
education  programs  should  incluHpj  ?  detailed  analysis  of  a. .7 
existing  facilities  which  might  serve  both  vocational  and 
technical  education  (Goal  3,  Question  8). 

F.  A  coordinating  committee  to  review  and  approve  new  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  should  be  established.  Regional 
committees  representing  both  agencies  might  accomplish  this  task, 
or  this  responsibility  might  be  delegated  to  a  state  organization 
outside  vocational  and  technical  education.    Evaluating  the  urgency 
of  need  for  new  programs,  determining  the  appropriate  instructional 
levels,  assessing  available  or  required  facilities,  and  judging 

the  relative  efficiency  of  new  programs  should  be  the  chief 
functions  of  these  committees  (Goal  3,  Question  8). 

G.  The  trend  to  include  representatives  from  one  agency  on  advisory 
committees  of  the  other  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded  (Goal  3, 
Question  8) . 

Specific  objectives  for  pre-service  teacher  education ,  and  in-service 
education  of  teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  should  be  included  in 
the  State  Plan  to  provide  adequate  preparation  of  supporting  personnel 
and  these  programs  should  be  implemented  by  the  appropriate  teacher- 
education  institutions  in  the  state  (Goal  1,  Question  4). 

A.  A  relevant  in-service  program  should  be  established  for  supervisors 
of  local  vocational  programs  (Goal  2,  Question  10). 

B.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  attract  and  to  train  a")d  upgrade  qua'ified 
teaching  personnel  and  administrators  for  the  v:  ::-.:ional  programs 

in  the  state  (Goal  2,  Question  12). 

C.  Opportunities  for  re-training  and  advanced  training  must  be 
provided  within  the  state  (Goal  2,  Question  12). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  report  of  an  evaluation  of  the  State's  programs 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  one  year  ago.  The 
Federal  Act  which  established  the  Advisory  Council,  and  in 
which  certain  functions  of  the  Council  are  specified,  pre- 
scribed an  annual  evaluation  and  evaluation  report  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Council . 

In  accordance  with  PL  90-576  this  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  Vocational  Education  is  respectrully  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  is  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.    This  is  the  second  evaluation  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  is  for  the  1970-71  fiscal  year.    The  first  report 
encompassed  the  1969-70  school  year. 

The  report  is  also  submitted  to  the  State  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.    Due  to  the  existence  of  the  Technical 
Education  System,  South  Carolina  has  a  dual  organizational 
approach  to  providing  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
There  are  commonalities  between  the  two  organizations,  in- 
cluding common  sources  for  operating  funds  and  in  some  cases 
for  students.    The  nature  of  the  education  provided  in  many 
instances  is  very  similar.    Because  of  the  Advisory  Council's 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  intention  of 
the  Council  is  to  focus  on  programs  of  both  organizations. 
Consequently,  some  of  the  recommendations  are  directed  to 
the  State  Committee  for  Technical  Education. 

This  report  consists  of  a  brief  list  of  recommendations 
followed  by  a  discourse  on  questions  which  relate  to  three 
major  evaluation  topics.    The  recommendations  reflect  the 
consensus  of  the  entire  membership,  but  not  necessarily  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  members. 

In  preparation  for  the  study  fro;n  which  this  report 
emanated,  the  Ancillary  Services  Committee  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  engaged  in  a  concentrated  study  of  selected 
Ancillary  Services  in  Vocational  Education  during  the  Spring 
of  1971.    A  brief  report  of  that  study  is  being  produced  and 
should  be  available  from  the  office  of  the' Advisory  Council. 
The  major  points  from  the  study  of  Ancillary  Services  are 
imbeded  in  this  evaluation  report. 
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For  More  Information 

The  Advisory  Council  is  interested  in  assisting  in  any 
way  possible  to  improve  and  expand  the  total  state  program  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.    Individual  concerns  and 
viewpoints  are  solicited  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  may 
be  given  by  contacting  the  Executive  Director  or  any  Council 
member.    The  Council  also  provides  opportunity  at  an  annual 
open  hearing  type  meeting  for 'any  individual  or  organization 
to  express  views,  attitudes  or  concerns  on  any  aspect  of 
vocational  and/or  technical  education.    For  more  information 
on  this  report  or  any  releva.it  matter,  contact  the  Executive 
Director,  Dr.  Robert  White,  at  P.  0.  Box  762,  Clemson  29631, 
or  by  telephone  at  654-1336. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  State  has  made  considerable  strides  in  reaching  for 
an  adequate  state  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education, 
but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.    In  the  year  already 
underway,  as  in  previous  years,  a  real  deterrent  to  "getting 
the  job  done"  lies  rooted  in  the  age-old  problem  of  inadequate 
fiscal  resources.    A  real  and  pressing  need  remains  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  funds, 
personnel  and  facilities.    In  this  report  of  the  evaluation, 
the  Advisory  Council  is  limiting  its  recommendations  to  a 
minimal  few  that  are  believed  to  be  feasible  and  advisable. 

The  following  recommendations  will  hopefully  contribute 
to  further  improvement  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  within  the  State.    The  existing  programs  are  good,  but 
there  is  much  need  for  expansion  and  always  room  for  improve- 
ment.   South  Carolina  is  getting  remarkable  results  from  the 
money  it  has  spent  for  vocational  education.    Primarily  be- 
cause of  the  level  of  support,  however,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  quantitative  needs  are  being  served  although  recent 
trends  are  cause  for  confidence. 

1 .  Vocational  Education  remains  inadequately  supported 
to  provide  the  maximum  potential  benefits  inherent  in  these 
programs . 

a.  An  additional  commitment  by  the  State  is  needed 
in  addition  to  the  reordering  of  priorities  at  the  State  and 
local  level  which  has  taken  place.    (Recommendation  I,  B, 
1970  report.) 

b.  Federal  financial  support  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  should  be  increased  beyond  the  present 
level.    (Recommendation  I,  1970  report.) 

2 .  Additional  direction  and  leadership  must  be  provided 
to  school  districts  regarding  the  goajs  and  objectives  of  the 
State.    A  simplified,  clearly  given  statement  of  goals,  ob- 
jectives and  identified  manpower  needs  should  be  provided  to 
each  school  district. 

3.  There  must  be  greater  coordination  and  articulation  of 
programs  between  vocational  education  and  technical  education. 

a.  Where  there  is  duplication  of  programs  between 
the  technical  education  centers  and  vocational  education, 
the  local  plan  for  vocational  and/or  technical  education 
should  contain  a  statement  of  justification  for  such  courses. 

b.  Policy  should  be  established  by  each  State  agency 
which  would  bring  together,  on  a  district  or  regional  basis. 
Directors  of  Vocational  Centers,  Technical  Education  Directors, 
and  other  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  concern.    There  should  also  be  policies  and  procedures 
which  would  bring  together  vocational  and  technical  instructors 
of  the  same  or  related  subjects  in  common  geographic  areas  to 
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discuss  matters  of  curriculum,  student  characteristics,  need 
for  programs,  enrollments  and  other  related  matters.  (Recom- 
mendation V,  C,  1970  report.) 

c.    The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  should  annually 
furnish  to  the  Central  TEC  Office  a  listing  of  local  programs, 
student  enrollments  and  other  pertinent  data  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  number  of  students  in  the  terminal  year  of 
each  program.    The  Technical  Education  Committee  office  would 
then  be  responsible  for  forwarding  these  to  the  TEC  Centers. 

4.  There  must  be  greater  sharing  of  facilities,  equipment, 
and  instructional  personnel  between  local  institutions  offering 
vocational  education  and  the  Technical  Education  institutions. 

a.  Action  to  this  effect  should  be  taken  by  each  local 
school  district.  Area  Vocational  Center  and  each  Technical 
Education  facility.    Specific  local  action  taken  toward  this 
goal  should  be  available  upon  inquiry  by  the  appropriate  State 
administrative  unit,  or  upon  inquiry  by  the  State  Advisory 
Counci 1 . 

b.  Before  finy  additional  construction  for  vocational 
or  technical  education  facilities  is  done,  the  parties  involved 
should  consider  the  space  available  in  present  facilities. 
(Recommendation  V,  E,  1970  report.) 

5.  A  joint  study  should  be  initiated  during  fiscal  year 
1972  to  assess  the  need  for  upgrading  or  preparation  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  administrative  leadership.    This  co- 
operative study  should  include  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  any  other  related  agencies  to  assess  the  need 
for,  and  feasible  approaches  to  providing  programs  to  prepare 
or  upgrade  administrative  leadership. 

6.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  should  continue 
to  report  the  results  of  each  exemplary  or  research  project 
or  activity  funded^.    A  written  evaluation  and  description 
should  be  required,  and  these  reports  desseminated  or  made 
available  to  all  school  districts.    (Recommendation  IV,  H, 
1970  report.) 

7.  The  formula  for  calculating  allocations  to  local 
districts  should  be  revised  to  recognize  and  encourage  any 
significant  increase  in  local  effort.    (Reconmendati on  I , 

D,  1970  report.)    As  a  means  of  re-allocating  priorities  for 
some  of  the  available  funds,  increased  local  effort  and  higher 
priority  on  vocational  programs  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
much  greater  proportional  share  of  any  State  or  Federal  funds 
for  Vocational  Education  made  available  in  the  future  over 
the  present  funding  level. 

8.  A  minimum  of  two  projects  to  explore  greater  utili- 
zation of  vocational  shops  and  facilities  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  end  of  1971-1972  school  year.    Vocational  facilities 
need  to  be  utilized  more  than  6  hours  a  day,  180  days  per  year 
if  additional  students  are  to  be  accomodated  without  tre- 
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mendous  additional  capital  outlay  for  construction.  One 
project  should  explore  the  feasibility  and  costs  of  summer 
vocational  programs,  while  one  should  concentrate  on  extend- 
ing the  school  day  through  afternoon  and/or  evening  hours. 
Careful  evaluation  of  these  programs  will  be  needed  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  comparative  costs,  procedures  and 
methods  that  were  successful  or  not  successful,  and  any  other 
pertinent  detail .    (Recommendation  I,  i,  1970  report.) 

9.    The  required  citizen  advisory  conmittees  must  be 
encouraged  and  utilized  at  all  levels.    The  State  adminis- 
tration for  Vocational  Education  should  vigorously  support 
the  use  of  advisory  committees  and  provide  moral  support 
and  supervisory  assistance  in  this  regard  to  local  AVCs  and 
school  districts.    Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  talent 
available  through  local  citizen  advisory  committees,  to  the 
extent  of  requesting  the  committees  to  accomplish  annual 
review  of  plans  and  programs.    (Recommendation  III,  1970  report.) 


Some  of  the  recommendations  given  above  are  general  in 
nature  or  pertain  to  both  Vocational  Education  and  to  Tech- 
nical Education.    Others  are  more  specific  in  nature  and  there- 
fore apply  only  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  agencies.  For 
simplicity,  those  items  applying  in  whole  or  in  part  to  each 
of  the  organizations  are  as  follows: 

Vocational  Education:  2;  3a,  b,  and  c;  4a  and  bj  5;  6;  7;  8; 

Technical  Education:  *3b  and  c;  4a  and  b;  5. 
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EVALUATION 


Topic  I:    An  assessment  of  the  State's  goals  and  priorities 
as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan. 

How  appropriate  were  the  Staters  goals  and  priorities? 

Of  necessity,  the  data  and  statements  concerning  goals 
for  vocational  education  in  the  State  Plan  were  provided  in 
the  format  specified  in  the  guide  provided  to  the  States  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  This  format  does  not  lend 
itself  to  accurate,  precise  expression  of  goals  for  vocational 
education  in  a  manner  which  gives  direction  to  local  school 
districts. 

The  goals  given  in  the  State  Plan  for  1971  reflected 
an  overall  movament  in  a  desirable  direction  when  compared 
to  goals  for  previous  years.    The  State  has,  and  still  lacks 
considerably  in  offering  sufficient  vocational  education  to 
all  of  the  secondary  students  who  should  be  profiting  from 
this  learning  experience.    Lack  of  finances  is  frequently 
stated  as  a  limiting  factor  and  this  usually  is  a  reflection 
of  the  attitude  of  the  general  public.    The  goals  expressed 
in  the  State  Plan  are  apparently  those  which  are  deemed 
possible  within  the  framework  of  existing  resources. 

Perhaps  because  of  a  paucity  of  accurate  state-wide 
data  on  target  population  groups  and  partly  because  of  the 
specified  format,  the  goals  given  tend  toward  overgenerali- 
zation.    For  example,  iii  all  references  to  the  need  for  or 
programs  planned  for  handicapped  persons,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  the  term  "handicapped"  refers  to 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped.    Also,  the  efforts  of 
other  agencies  in  serving  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
persons  are  not  adequately  reflected.    While  the  expressed 
goals  are  more  closely  keyed  to  state-wide  manpower  needs 
than  before,  no  reference  to  under -employed  adults  is  found. 

An  obvious  weakness  is  the  lack  of  data  and  goals  for 
the  post-secondary  occupational  education  programs.  While 
post-secondary  is  nominally  administered  by  the  State  Committee 
for  Technical  Education,  there  are  com^-:  alities  of  problems 
and  solutions,  and  an  inevitable  flow  o:  students  from 
vocational  education  into  the  TEC  programs.    There  should 
be  more  explicit  information  on  the  TEC  programs  in  the  State 
Plan. 

In  the  1971  State  Plan,  it  was  difficult  to'  discern  the 
procedures  which  would  be  followed  in  achieving  the  objectives 
that  were  given.    The  objectives  then,  were  concluded  to  be 
an  expression-  of  what  was  expected  to  happen,  rather  than 
statements  of  desirable  goals. 

During  the  course  of  the  1971  academic  year  noteworthy 
progress  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  in 


setting  forth  more  precise  objectives  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent five  years.    This  project,  which  terminated  with 
official  State  Board  action  late  in  fiscal  yaar  1971,  should 
give  the  State  considerably  more  direction  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  objectives  being  stated  in 
quantifiable  terms.    The  positive  effect  of  this  action  is 
expected  to  be  seen  in  the  State  Plan  for  1972  and  later  years. 
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Topic  II:    An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  with  which 
people  and  their  needs  were  served. 

4.    Were  there  valid  data  available  on  job  opportunities 
a:id  manpower  needs  for  realistic  planning  purposes? 

Realistic  projections  and  valid  data  on  job  opportunities 
and  manpower  needs  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  weakness 
in  planning  vocational  and  manpower  training  programs.  With 
the  notable  exception  of  the  special  programs  established 
by  Techni'^al  Education,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
accurately  project  sufficiently  far  into  the  future  to 
enable  accurate  planning  for  recruitment,  training,  and 
placement  of  students  to  precisely  meet  the  job  needs.  Prior 

to  June  of  1971,  Technical  Education  had  often  obtained  more  \ 
exact  data  primarily  because  of  close  liaison  with  relocating 
industry  and  the  new  industry  start-up  programs.  Until 
recently.  Vocational  Education  had  relied  essentially  on  more 
general  sources  of  data,  such  as  that  available  from  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  (ESC)  and  on  estimates  pro- 
vided by  CAMPS  plans. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  ESC  Research  Division 
undertook  a  cooperative  project  in  which  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Technical  Education  cooperated  along  with  other 
agencies.    This  project  resulted  in  a  publication  which 
provides  projections  of  employment  needs,  state-wide,  for  a 
large  number  of  occupations.    The  data  given  by  this  publi- 
cation should  assist  considerably  in  assessing  the  need  for 
various  types  of  training  programs.    The  task  is  far  from 
complete,  however.    Some  of  the  deficiencies  inherent  in 
this  approach  include  that  (1)  the  data  is  not  localized 
for  specific  areas  of  the  state,  (2)  certain  occupations 
are  not  encompassed  by  the  ESC  data  system  and  therefore 
could  easily  be  overlooked  and  (3)  there  will  be  a  very 
definite  need  to  refine  the  system  and  update  the  data 
on  .a  biennial  or  periodic  basis.    All  of  the  officials 
responsible  for  this  special  project  and  the  resulting 
publication  are  complimented  for  providing  data  which  places 
this  state  among  the  leaders  in  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion on  job  opportunities  and  manpower  needs. 
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B.    To  what  extent  is  there  coordination  and  articula- 
tion of  training  programs  among  secondary post- 
seaondary^  and  adult  education  agencies? 

During  the  past  few  years  coordination  and  articulation 
of  training  programs  between  post-secondary  and  secondary 
educational  programs  has  been  the  topic  of  much  discussion. 
Generally,  however,  it  was  found  that  more  coordination  and 
articulation  was  done  at  the  discussion  level  and  by  state 
agencies  rather  than  among  educational  personnel  at  the  local 
district  level.    Admittedly,  there  were  some  encouraging 
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exceptions  to  this.    Given  as  a  highlight  of  the  type  of 
coordination  which  can  be  carried  out  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Williamsburg  Manpower  Training  Center  located  at  Kingstree 
In  this  project  one  finds  a  model  of  state  agency  cooperation 
in  a  manpower  training  center  which  involves  Vocational 
Education,  Technical  Education,  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion, Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  some  other  agencies. 
This,  however,  was  an  exception  and  may  not  be  the  pattern 
to  be  followed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  in  more  than  a 
few  conmunities. 

In  last  year's  evaluation  the  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mended that  specific  steps  should  be  taken  to  at  least  assure 
that  vocational  education  personnel  would  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  post-secondary  education  centers. 
Two  specific  major  recommendations  were  given  by  the  Advisory 
Council  by  which  it  was  thought  that  local  coordination  and 
articulation  would  be  improved.    To  the  time  of  this  writing,, 
there  was  no  knowledge  that  either  of  these  recommendations 
were  followed  in  any  of  the  school  districts. 


C.     To  what  extent  are  employer  needs  be^ng  considered 
in  program  planning? 

The  procedures  established  within  the  State  for  program 
planning  place  primary  responsibility  for  considering  em- 
ployer needs  with  the  local  school  district.    There  are 
several  ways  of  considering  employer  needs;  one  being  to 
consider  the  number  of  personnel  needed  in  various  occupations 
another  being  to  consider  the  specific  skills  and  abilities 
needed  within  an  occupation. 

The  available  evidence  is  that  in  most  cases  the  needs 
of  employers  are  being  considered.    The  rapid  growth  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  type  programs  bears  strong  evidence 
that  the  types  of  programs  needed  by  larger  firms  are  being 
incorporated  into  the  planning  process  and  reflects  the 
priority  on  these  types  of  programs.    Each  of  the  Area 
Vocational  Centers  or  school  districts  with  vocational 
programs  have  some  type  of  advisory  committee  at  least  for 
planning  purposes,  which  should  provide  an  avenue  for 
providing  an  input  of  employer  needs.    The  lack  of  rapid 
growth  in  new  types  of  vocational  programs,  in  distributive 
and  service  occupations,  and  an  unclear  conrse  of  direction 
in  health  occupations  raises  the  question  i">f  whether  the 
needs  of  smaller  employers  are  being  properly  considered. 
Too,  there  has  not  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  diversified  or  cooperative  type  occupational 
programs  which  may  reflect  that  the  needs  of  the  entire 
community  are  not  yet  trily  being  filled. 

No  precise  data  are  available  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  current  skills  and  abilities  needed  are  being  reflected 
in  specific  vocational  courses.    This  again  is  a  matter  of 


local  procedure  and  local  responsibility.    The  consensus 
is  that  in  all  probability  this  is  being  adequately  accom- 
plished.   The  perspective  and  contacts  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
reinforced  by  comments  from  the  Council's  open  ir.eeting  tend 
to  support  this  view.    With  the  primary  responsibility  thrust 
on  local  vocational  education  personnel,  it  appears  highly 
likely  that  the  available  programs  sufficiently  meet  the 
needs  of  employers,  otherv/ise  there  would  not  be  such  strong 
evidence  of  employer  support  as  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
Counci 1 . 


D,    To  what  extent  are  institutions  providing  assistance 
to  graduates  in  job  placement? 

This  is  a  question  of  prime  importance,  since  assistance 
to  graduates  is  expected  to  provide  benefits  in  several  ways. 
Primarily,  there  is  the  assurance  that  graduates  are  able 
to  fit  into  the  labor  market  and  immediately  put  to  use  the 
skills  and  abilities  learned  in  the  vocational  program. 
The  institutions  and  the  students  should  also  profit  from 
the  additional  first-hand  knowledge  of  occupations  and  the 
business  community  that  the  guidance  person(s)  will  neces- 
sarily obtain.    Another  benefit  should  be  a  means  of  inmed- 
iate  feedback  to  vocational  instructors  concerning  the  skills, 
abilities  and  knowledges  needed  by  students  as  occupations 
gradually  change.    Greater  rapport  between  the  school  and 
the  business  community  should  develop  as  the  schools  carry 
out  this  function  of  providing  ass'r'^tance  in  job  placement. 

As  institutions  accept  and  turn  to  performing  this 
function,  it  probably  will  be  found  that  extended  employment 
contracts  will  be  necessary  for  the  person(s)  assigned  this 
responsibility.    Itv/ill  also  be  necessary  for  the  institutions 
to  inform  employers,  students  and  the  public  that  this 
service  will  be  provided  for  them. 

Wide  variation  apparently  exists  in  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  institutions  provide  assistance  in  job 
placement  to  vocational  program  graduates.    Some  individual 
vocational  teachers  have  long  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  function,  have  and  still  work  deliberately  at  this 
task.    Others  have  considered  this  to  be  an  additional 
responsibility  not  adequately  backed  by  compensation  and 
so  have  provided  either  minimal  or  no  placement  services 
to  graduates. 

For  any  of  several  reasons  or  a  comb'lnation  of  them, 
the  Technical  Education  Institutions  (post-secondary)  have 
apparently  been  more  forceful  in  providing  job  placement 
assistance  than  has  VocationaV  Education.    Indications  rre 
that  Vocational  Education  is  slowly  moving  in  this  direc^'ion, 
but  that  due  to  the  urgency  and  need  for  full -time  job 
placement  assistance  to  students,  greater  impetus  should 
be  provided  from  the  State  level.    Unless  there  is  additional 
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stimulus  such  as  additional  reimbursement  to  the  school 
districts  for  year-round  work  to  carry  this  out,  school 
districts  may  well  give  this  function  low  priority  and 
thus  be  slow  in  moving  toward  an  entirely  satisfactory 
program  of  job  placement,  student  follow-up,  and  feedback 
to  vocational  programs » 


To  what  extent  are  vooational  education  opportmities 
available ,  to  (1)  f^econdary  students ^  (2)  post- 
secondary  students  J  and  (3)  adults? 

Secondary 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  in  program  expansion 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  vocational  eudcation 
still  is  far  from  being  accessible  to  all  secondary  school 
students.    Near  the  close  of  the  1970-1971  school  year,  the 
State  Board  adopted  a  five-year  pain  "To  Provide  adequate 
Occupational  Training  Opportunities  for  Students  Enrolled 
in  the  South  Carolina  Public  Schools."    In  this  plan  it 
was  stated  that  the  present  (1971  school  year)  participation 
level  is  approximately  30^.    This  presumably  is  the  per- 
centage 0^  students  who  enter  the  ninth  grade  who  complete 
some  form  of  pre-vocational  or  vocational  education  before 
leaving  school.    The  goal  for  five  years  hence  was  set 
at  60%,  a  level  that  still  will  not  reach  all  who  could 
benefit,  and  especially  so  since  this  figure  includes  pre- 
vocati  oiial  enrol  Iments. 

Due  to  individual  differences  and  the  strong  impli- 
cations for  one's  life  style  inherent  in  vocational  education, 
a  critical  factor  in  making  vocational  education  available 
goes  beyond  simply  matching  the  number  of  vocational  training 
programs  with  the  manpower  needs  in  the  State.    If  the  State 
is  to  achieve  anywhere  near  a  realistic  participation  rate 
in  vocational  education,  each  student  must  have  available 
the  choice  of  a  number  of  different  types  of  programs. 

The  historical  pattern  in  vocational  education  has  been 
that  students  have  often  had  not  a  choice  of  vocational 
fields  to  study,  but  only  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to 
enroll.    The  typical  precedent  has  been  for  a  school  to 
offer  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics.    Each  of 
these  programs  is  very  typically  oriented  by  gender,  so  that 
each  student  has  been  compelled  to  enter  (or  reject)  the 
vocational  program  relating  to  his  (or  her)  sex. 

Five  years  ago  the  State  embarked  on  a  construction 
program  to  establish  a  system  of  Area  Vocational  Centers  (AVC). 
According  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 

Presently  there  are  24  centers  in  operation 
with  five  additional  centers  either  under 
construction  or  on  the  drawing  board.  An 
additional  18  centers  are  needed  to  complete 
the  network  that  was  originally  planned. 
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With  the  AVCs  in  operation  to  this  extent,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  assess  the  effect  these  centers  have  had  on 
making  rr.ore  options  available  to  students. 

Preliminary  data  for  the  Superintendent's  Report  for 
the  1970-1971  school  year  provides  a  10  day  enrollment  of 
250,416  students  in  high  school.    During  this  same  period 
there  were  31  AVCs  or  comprehensive  high  schools  which  served 
99  higfi  schools  containing  a  total  reported  enrollment  of 
80,700.    (See  Table  I.)    Comprehensive  high  schools  meet 
similar  criteria  as  the  AVCs  in  that  they  provide  five  or 
more  vocational  programs.    Based  on  these  data  only  one  out 
of  three  high  school  students  really  have  a  choice  of 
vocational  programs  available,  and  in  practice  the  limited 
enrollment  capabilities  of  the  existing  AVCs  further  depress 
this  figure. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  all  the  students  have  four 
or  less  vocational  programs  from  which  to  choose,  which  is 
usually  considerably  less  than  four.    Although  all  school 
districts  receive  some  Federal  and  State  funds  for  vocational 
education,  too  many  of  the  programs  are  very  minimal  in 
nature,  offering  a  large  part  of  the  students  a  choice  of 
one  or  no  vocational  program. 


TABLE  I 


Number  of  Vocational  Programs  Available 
to  Secondary  Public  School  Students 


Number 


Percent 


Students  who  have  access  to 
five  or  more  programs 


80,700 


32.2 


Students  who  have  access  to 
four  or  less  programs 


169,716 


67.8 


Total 


250,416 


100. 


n 


1  <  ?  ^ 


Post-Secondary 

The  availability  of  post-secondary  vocational  education 
opportunities  was  studied  by  reviewing  the  programs  conducted 
under  the  aegis  of  Technical  Education.    According  to  the 
criteria  for  establishment  of  the  Technical  Education  Centers, 
a  reasonable  commuting  radijs  was  given  as  30  miles.  Less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  population  now  reside  more  than 
30  miles  from  an  existing  TEC  Center. 


TABLc  II 


Programs  Offered  in  Technical  Educdtion  Facilities 


 Number    

Minimum  Maximum  Mean 


Associate  Degree  of 
TWo-Year  Programs 


13  TEC  Centers  3  20  P.l 

4  Regional  Schools*  J_  ^  2.5 

Combined  2  20  7.5 

Diploma  or  Nine  to 
18  Month  Programs 

13  TEC  Centers  4  17  9.3 

4  Regional  Schools*  11  16  14.2 

Combined  4  17  ^0.5 

BOTH 

13  TEC  Centers  8  29  14.1 

4  Regional  Schools*  14  18  16.8 

Combined  8  29  18.0 

*  Includes  Williamsburg  Manpower  Training  Center  
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The  main  programs  offered  by  TEC  are  the  Associate 
Degree  and  the  Diploma  programs,  although  there  are  numerous 
other  courses  and  services.    There  are  thirteen  operational 
centei^s,  with  three  additional  Regional  Centers,  and  other 
operations  such  as  the  new  facility  at  Kingstree  and  others. 
For  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question  here,  the  reported 
available  Associate  degree  programs  and  the  two  year  programs 
at  the  Regional  centers  were  assumed  to  be  comparable. 
Similarly,  the  Diploma  programs  and  nine  month  or  longer 
programs  at  the  Regional  centers  were  grouped  together. 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  II  there  is  an  average  of 
18  programs  available  to  students  in  the  17  Technical  Education 
Centers  and  Regional  Schools,    The  smallest  number  of  programs 
given  is  eight,  with  a  range  of  up  to  29  programs  available 
at  one  Center,    There  is  an  average  of  7,5  Associate  Degree 
programs  offered  and  an  average  of  10,5  programs  of  less 
duration  in  each  of  the  seventeen  Centers,    This  large  number 
of  programs  should  make  an  appropriate  post-secondary  voca- 
tio.ial  (education  program  readily  available  to  most  persons. 

Adult 

No  data  were  obtained  on  the  adult  education  opportunities. 
Many  different  programs  are  offered  to  adults  under  the  um- 
brella of  vocational  education  and  the  public  school  system. 
These  vary  widely  as  to  course  content,  objectives  and  length 
of  program.    Presumably  many  of  the  younger  adults  ha.'e  the 
availability  of  most  of  the  programs  offered  by  Technical 
Education,  and  in  addition  most  TEC  Centers  offer  shore  term 
adult  education  evening  courses  for  adults  on  almost  any  topic 
where  there  is  sufficient  interest. 


F,     What  is  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  pre-seroice  and 
in-service  training  programs  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  professional  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel? 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  probed 
the  adequacy  of  services  and  needs  in  this  area.  Generally, 
the,  study  found  that  those  services  which  are  supported  at 
least  partially  with  resources  derived  from  Federal  and  State 
funds  are  providing  reasonable  services  for  vocational 
teaching  personnel.    In  this  study,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  a  few  areas  in  which  teacher  education  services 
are  insufficient  or  non-existent.    In  addition,  it  was  noted 
that' there  is  presently  very  little  effort  toward  preparation 
or  upgrading  of  post-secondary  instructional  personnel. 
Another  area  of  deficiency  that  may  become  apparent  within 
the  immediate  future  is  caused  by  the  r-^osence  of  any  graduate 
programs  at  the  terminal  degree  level  for  study  in  vocational 
or  technical  program  administration. 
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To  this  date,  the  only  significant  services  in  vocational 
or  technical  teacher  preparation  have  been  in  those  service 
areas  supported  at  least  partly  by  vocational  education.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  conclude  that  much  value  could  be 
derived  if  the  existing  vocational  teacher  education  depart- 
ments would  coordinate  their  areas  of  responsibility  to 
include  preservice  and  inservice  training  for  technical 
personnel.    While  additional  financial  commitment  would  be 
required,  the  possible  resulting  efficiencies  indicate  this 
route  to  providing  increased  services  should  be  the  most 
desirable  approach. 

The  lack  of  terminal  degree  preparation  programs  for 
administrators  of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
is  obvious.    The  conclusion  of  need  is  derived  from  the 
available  data  which  depicts  37  Area  Vocational  Centers  in 
operation,  under  construction  or  funded  as  of  July  1,  1971; 
thirteen  additional  proposed  AVCs;  12  Technical  Education 
Centers  in  operation,  and  supportive  State  staffs  in  Tech- 
nical Education  and  Vocational  Education. 

In  addition,  directors  of  vocational  programs  have  been 
or  are  being  designated  for  virtually  all  of  the  State's 
lucal  school  districts  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  new 
planning  and  reimbursement  procedures.    For  all  of  these 
personnel,  and  there  often  are  several  administrative 
persons  in  a  given  Center,  there  should  be  available  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  the  complex 
business  of  sagely  administering  vocational  or  technical 
education  programs.    It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  for  a 
promising  young  educational  leader  to  study  this  critical 
topic,  the  only  recourse  presently  available  is  to  leave  the 
state  for  an  extended  period  of  time.    The  taxpayers,  parents 
and  youth  of  South  Carolina  deserve  the  best  "shake"  they 
can  get.    Strengthening  leadership  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  of  achieving  this  that  can 
possibly  exist. 

As  was  found  in  the  study  of  Ancillary  Services  con- 
ducted by  the  Advisory  Council,  teacher  preparation  and  in- 
service  opportunities  should  be  strengthened  in  some  areas. 
The  most  noticeable  areas  which  should  be  strengthened  are: 
trade  and  industrial  inservice,  distributive  and  service 
occupations,  business  and  office  occupations,  and  health 
occupati  ons . 


To  what  extent  does  the  allocation  formula  for 
Vocational  Education  contribute  to  increased  local 
effort  and  thus  to  program  expansion?  . 

According  to  the  Declaration  of  Purpose  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was 
"to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  to 
maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs  of  vocational 
education...."    The  present  method  of  allocation  of  Federal 
and  State  funds  was  developed  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  Act  and  the  appropriate  U.S.O.E.  regulations,  and 
meets  the  provisions  of  the  Act.    The  formula  takes  into 
account  the  prescribed  criteria  of  the  vocational  needs  of 
the  people,  the  school  districts'  relative  ability  to  pay 
for  vocational  programs,  and  the  excess  cost  of  programs. 
These  are  the  basic  criteria  given  in  Sec- 123  (a)  (6) 
(A,B,C,  and  D)  of  the  Act. 

While  this  is  inadvertent,  the  net  effect  of  the 
formula  being  used  appears  to  be  one  of  discouraging  addi- 
tional local  effort  rather  than  encouraging  program  expansion 
through  local  effort.    The  base  year  for  computing  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  a  local  school  district  is 
given  as  1969.    This  is  a  fixed  variable.    The  other  variables 
involved  are  not  directly  influenced  by  the  local  district 
vocational  or  other  educational  planners,  and  thus  the 
district  has  no  opportunity  to  positively  influence  the 
proportion  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  which  the  school 
district  is  eligible.    The  other  variables,  given  in  Tables 
I  through  V,  and  paragraph  3.27-1  of  the  State  plan,  have 
a  minimal  effect  on  a  district's  allocation.    Also  according 
to  3.24,  Part  I  of  the  State  plan,  "Any  reduction  exceeding  " 
five  percent  in  combined  State  and  local  effort  by  a  local 
educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year  will  disqualify  that 
agency  for  Federal  funding  support."    The  only  exceptions  are 
"unusually  large  expenditures  for  long-range  purposes  such 
as  acquisition  of  equipment  of  the  construction  or  expansion 
of  area  vocational  school  facilities."  (para.  3.24) 

School  administrators  are  quick  to  sense  that  if  they 
may  be  penalized  in  subsequent  years  for  providing  additional 
local  funds  for  vocational  programs,  and  that  they  cannot 
positively  increase  their  district's  proportion  of  the 
available  Federal  and  State  funds,  then  the  proper  managerial 
logic  is  to  not  allocate  any  more  local  funds  than  in 
previous  years.    The  net  effect  is  one  of  discouragement  to 
program  expansion  rather  than  encouragement  as  stated  \\\ 
the  law. 

There  is  one  alternative  available,  and  an  alternative 
followed  by  sage  administrators  who  are  ever  mindful  of  the 
need  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  vocational  programs. 
This  is  via  the  route  of  construction  of  an  Area  Vocational 
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Center.    Under  the  State  Plan  and  the  policies  of  the  State 
Board,  funds  are  allocated  for  a  portion  of  the  construction 
costs  and  for  equipping  area  vocational  centers.  The 
operating  costs  during  the  first  year  of  operation  are 
supported  at  a  pre-determined  percentage  rate.    These  costs 
include  salaries,  travel,  and  supplies  for  the  vocational 
center  instructional  programs  as  well  as  the  adm'inistrati ve 
costs.    Under  this  arrangement  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  becomes  a  co-equal  partner  with  the  school  district 
in  determining  the  programs  to  be  offered.    Following  the 
first  year  of  operation,  the  1969  base  year  local  effort  is 
increased  by  the  amount  expended  in  the  first  complete  year 
of  area  vocational  center  operation,  so  that  thereafter  the 
school  district  is  again  on  a  maintenance  level  of  Federal 
and  State  support,  and  again  subject  to  penalty  if  the  local 
effort  for  vocational  education  declines  more  than  five 
percent.    On  a  one-time  basis,  hov/ever,  the  school  district 
will  have  enlarged  the  district's  total  vocational  program. 

Some  type  of  compensating  factor  is  needed  that  will 
reward  a  school  district  for  providing  additional  local  effort 
Otherwise,  conceivably,  in.  1980  a  school  district's  programs 
will  still  be  keyed  to  what  was  done  in  the  base  year, 
augmented  only  to  the  extent  of  additional  area  vocational 
center  prjgrams.    Some  formula  or  procedure  must  be  developed 
so  that  if  a  school  district  makes  a  greater  effort  there  will 
be  a  resulting  increase  in  the  Federal  and  State  contribution. 


//.     What  efforts  ax^e  heiyig  made  toward  incvecu3ing  occupa- 
tional ah)areneas  and  orientation  at  (1)  the  early 
s a conda ru  s chool  levels  and  (2)  at  the  nv Iddle  or 
elefnentai'y  school  level? 

Fiscal  year  1970  marked  progress  in  several  areas 
dealing  with  increasing  occupational  awareness  of  secondary 
school  youth.    The  action  of  the  State  Board  in  establishing 
a  minimal  requirement  for  an  industrial  arts  or  a  pre- 
vocational  education  program  for  each  school  is  ar»  encouraging 
note.    The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  3tate  Supervisor  for  Guidance  conducted  several 
activities  designed  to  confront  this  problem.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  in  developing  an  effective  state-wide, 
locally  oriented  program  of  occupational  information  under 
the  VIEW  program.    Each  of  these  activities  were  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  State  Board  modified 
a  previous  requirement  of  industrial  arts  so  that  in  the 
;future  each  secondary  school  would  be  required  to  offer  at 
least  one  program  of  industrial  arts  or  pre-vocati onal 
education.    Accordingly  there  is  expected  to  be  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  pre-vocational  programs  and  students 
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in  these  programs.    In  acticii  taken  to  support  this  require- 
ment and  in  expectation  of  strong  demand  from  local  school 
districts,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  fostered 
development  of  a  curriculum  guide  for  pre-vocational  education 
which  will  be  available  to  all  school  districts  by  the  fall 
term  of  academic  year  1971-1972.    In  addition,  a  series  of 
five  v/orkshops  were  scheduled  to  acquaint  vocational  teachers 
with  the  curriculum  guide  and  with  the  needs  of  students 
enrolled  in  these  programs. 

An  approach  to  providing  up-dated  localized,  relevant 
occupational  information  to  school  districts  on  aperture 
cards  was  initiated  during  the  year,  under  the  acronym  of 
VIEW,  for  Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  developing  this  system  which 
promises  to  provide  all  secondary  schools,  and  any  other 
schools  desiring  this  information,  with  occupational  data 
in  a  convenient  and  economical  package.    Recognizing  that 
lack  of  information  has  previously  been  a  bottleneck  in 
providing  sound  information  to  students,  the  Research  Co- 
o>^oinating  Unit  pioneered  the  system  which  provided  apL.  ture 
cards  at  very  low  cost,  in  a  format  which  is  compatible 
with  COSATI  standard  microfiche  and  can  thus  be  used  on 
existing  readers  and  reader-printers.    With  the  State  divided 
into  ten  geographic  regions,  it  was  believed  the  information 
would  be  sufficiently  localized  as  to  be  meaningful  for  the 
students.    Initial  decks  of  cards  were  developed  for  some 
of  the  ten  regions  during  the  year.    It  is  anticipated  that 
this  will  provide  considerable  assistance  and  a  strong 
stimulus  to  re-orienting  previously  college  oriented  guidance 
personnel . 

Commendable  effort  was  made  during  the  year  under 
review  to  orient  guidance  personnel  with  the  student's  needs 
for  vocational  education.    A  series  of  workshops  were  con- 
ducted throughout  tiie  State  whereby  guidance  personnel  had 
the  opportunity  to  critically  examine  the  need  for  vocational 
education  in  their  communities  and  the  student's'  needs  for 
this  type  of  preparation.    Additional  activities  are  planned 
for  the  1971-1972  school  year  which  should  provide  additional 
progress  in  this  direction. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished.    Concerted  efforts 
will  be  needed  before  school  personnel  become  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  vocational  education  for  the  large 
majority  of  students  who  will  never  receive  college  degrees. 
An  occupational  focus  should  be  introduced  at  the  elementary 
school  level  and  continued  through  middle  school,  junior 
high  and  high  school.    More  and  varied  vocational  programs 
must  be  made  available  and  the  prevocati onal  programs  must 
be  expanded  until  virtually  all  of  the  students  are  able 
to  benefit  from  this  or  some  other  type  of  occupational 
orientation  program  designed  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
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Topic  III:  Appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  Advisory  Council 
recommendations  have  received  due  consideration^ 

A,    To  whom  were  the  recotmendations  made? 

The  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Advisor/  Council  for  1970 
was  formally  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  at  the  regular 
September  meeting  on  September  11,  1970.    Sufficient  copies 
of  the  Evaluation  Report  were  supplied  to  the  late  Wade 
Martin,  former  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Committee 
for  Technical  Education,  and  to  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Educat*ion,  State  Department  of 
Education,  that  distribution  could  be  made  to  appropriate 
members  of  their  staffs.    In  addition,  copies  of  the  full 
evaluation  report  were  mailed  to  all  'of  the  Area  Vocational 
Centers,  Local  Superintend'ants  of  Education,  and  to  the 
Technical  Education  Centei^s  in  tine  State. 


B,    What  actions  have  h-jen  taken ^  and  tn  what  extent 
have  these  actions  fulfilled  the  inoent  of  the 
■/"e  commendations  ? 

Progress  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
recommendations  were  made,  while  conditions  appear  unchanged 
in  others.    No  immediate  positive  effect  has  been  seen  ir 
the  area  of  Federal  fundinc,.  State  funding,  manner  of  olio- 
cation  of  funds  to  sciiool  districts,  or  otht:r  matters 
pertaining  to  financial  procedures.    {Recommendation  Topic 
I,  1970.)    The  available  data  and  use  of  the  data  is  improving, 
while  considerable  progress  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Little  or  no  additional  emphasis  is  seen  in  the  support  or 
encouragement- of  district  and  local  advisory  groups.  In 
fact,  this  attitude  v;.  mani -tested  at  the  State  level  in  that 
other  than  the  required  State  plan  involvement,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Education  has  not  asked  the  Council  for  any 
input  to  major  policy  changes.    In  contrast,  Technical  Educa- 
tion has  assumed  this  type  of  initiative.    In  the  area  of 
planning  (evaluation  Topic  IV,  1970)  there  have  been  several 
changes  which  can  be  related  to  some  of  the  recommendations. 
Also,  there  have  been  noticeable  improvements  in  the  degree 
or  cooperation  (evaluation  Topic  V,  1970)  between  agencie..  - 
This  shows  promise  of  continuing  to  improve  in  the  future. 

A  more  detailed  report  in  reference  to  this  question 
was  requested  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education.  This 
information  is  given  as  follows: 

"The  document  Vocational  Education  in  South 
Carolina,  An  Evaluation -Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
by  the  South  Carolina  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  is  a  publication  consisting  of  57  separate, 
but  often  repetitive,  recommendat.ons.    In  general, 
these  recommendations  apply  to  the  following  six 
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topics : 

1.  Objectives  for  Vocational  Education 

2.  Vocational  Education  data 

3.  Distribution  of  funds 

4.  Publ  ic  hearings 

5.  Personnel 

6.  Cooperation  between  agencies  involved 
in  vocational-technical  education 

Rather  than  attempt  to  respond  to  each  of  the 
57  recommendations,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
elected  to  coiTinent  on  the  six  general  areas,  ihese 
comments  are  as  follows. 

1 .  Objectives  for  Vocational  Education 

In  essence  the  Advisory  Council  report  states 
that  objectives  and  priorities  are  not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  State  Plan.    The  data  in  Table  I  in 
Part  II  of  the  State  Plan  indicate  that  both  current 
and  projected  employment  demands  are  greatest  in  the 
Trades  and  Industry,  Office  Occupations,  Gainful  Home 
Economics,  Distribution  and  Marketing,  and  Health 
Occupations  areas.    In  addition,  in  the  section 
Vocational  Education  Needs  in  Part  II  of  the  State 
Plan  the  following  statement  indicates  prog^^am 
priority       'Occupational  information  data  indicate 
that  major  expansion  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
Distributive  Education,  Health  Occupations,  Office 
Occupations,  and  Trades  and  Industrial  Education 
if  vocational  education  is  to  provide  occupational 
training  rf^lated  to  existing  or  expected  job 
opportunities  in  the  state.' 

2.  Vocational  Education  Data 

The  report  is  very  critical  of  enrollments, 
number  of  courses,  and  employment  opportunity  data 
used  in  state  plan  development.    The  Office  of 
Vocational  Education  conceded  this  point  during  the 
development  of  the  state  plan  and  had  implemented 
reporting  procedures  designed  to  provide  accurate 
data  on  numbers  of  programs  and  student  enrollment. 
Employment  opportunity  data  used  was  developed  by 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  and  represented 
the  *best'  available  data  at  the  time.    A  recent 
contract  with  Employment  Security  Commission  by 
the  Office  of  Vocauional  Education  and  other  agencies 
involved  in  manpower  development  has  resulted  in 
more  reliable  data. 

3.  Distribution  of  Funds 

The  report  pointed  out  that  procedures  used 
in  the  distribution  of  funds  were  not  clearly 
identifiable  in  the  State  Plan.  Particular 
reference  was  rrade  to  identification  of  the  basa 
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year  used  in  determining  basic  allocations  and  the 
method  used  to  fund  new  area  vocational  education 
centers.    These  procedures  have  been  spelled  out 
in  the  new  State  Plan.    In  addition,  reference  was 
made  toward  rewarding  school  districts  which  made 
an  effort  to  lograde  local  vocational  plans  by 
increasing  the  amounts  of  local  funds  expended. 
The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  agrees  with  this 
recommendation,  but  feels  that  such  a  step  cannot 
be  implemented  at  the  present  time  because,  with 
limited  funds,  such  a  move  Would  involve  lowering 
present  allocations  to  some  districts  to  increase 
allocations  to  other  disti^icts. 

4.  Public  Hearings 

The  report  pointed  out  that  public  hearings 
on  state  plan  development  were  held  late  in  the  year 
and  should  be  held  earlier.    The  Office  of  Vocational 
education  agrees  with  this  recommendation  and  will 
hold  public  hearings  earlier. 

5.  Personnel 

The  report  suggests  that  pre-service  and  in- 
service  education  programs  be  developed  to  supply 
both  teaching  and  administrative  personnel  with 
opportunities  to  improve  their  capabilities  or 
to  master  new  areas  of  vocational  education.  In 
addition,  the  report  recomriends  that  additional 
teachers  must  be  attracted  into  the  vrcational  ' 
fields.    The  Office  of  Vocational  Ed';cation  agrees 
and  has  implemented  programs  to  begin  to  provide 
these  opportunities. 

6.  Cooperation  Between  Agencies 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Education  agrees  that 
all  agencies  must  coonerate  if  the  needs  of  the 
state  are  to  be  met.    Progress  has  been  made  in 
this  area,  both  at  the  state  and  local  level,  and 
will  continue." 


Report  presented  by  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  South  Carolina  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 
September  2,  1971,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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C.    What  factors  influenced  the  success  ov  failure  of 
implementation  of  the  recommendations? 

Many  factors  undoubtedly  were  involved  in  the  extent 
to  which  individual  recommendations  were  given  consideration. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  may  have  been  too  general  in 
nature,  while  others  could  not  be  implemented  due  to  the 
lack  of  additional  financial  resources.    Although  there  must 
have  been  additional  factors,  these  are  not  identified  nor 
is  it  known  to  what  extent  these  had  a  part  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  implementation  of  the  recommendations.  It 
is  usually  impossible  to  isolate  causative  incidents  for 
actions  taken  during  the  administration  of  a  complex  state- 
wide program  of  any  type  in  a  democratic  society. 


D.    What  follow-through  is  being  maintained  by  the 
Adv'sory  Council? 

Through  the  1970-1971  year  the  Advisory  Council  left 
the  responsibility  for  implementation  of  any  procedures 
resulting  from  the  1970  evaluation  with  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.    Being  mindful  of  the  work-load  and  the 
concern  for  the  people  of  the  State  that  is  shared  by  State 
educational  leaders,  it  was  thought  this  approach  would  be 
the  most  practical  course  to  follow.    In  retrospect,  it 
appears  that  in  some  instances  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  may  have  become  overshadowed  with  concern  for  more 
pressing  problems.    It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
coninent  or  annotation  was  attached  to  the  1970  evaluation 
prior  to  the  time  it  was  submitted  to  the  designated  National 
officials. 

The  Advisory  Council  would  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
reactions  to  the  recommendations  in  this  report  at  intervals 
during  the  year.    It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations relate  to  Vocational  Education,  some  to  Technical 
Education  and  others  are  either  general  in  nature  or  apply 
to  both  agencies.    Consequently  the  Council  would  appreciate 
periodic  feed-back  during  the  year  from  Technical  Education 
and  Vocational  Education  as  to  action  taken  or  consideration 
given  to  the  recomnendations  in  this  report. 

It  IS  hoped  and  expected  that  amiable  cooperation  will 
continue  to  denote  the  relationship  between  the  Advisory 
Council  and  Vocational  Education  and  between  the  Advisory 
Council  and  Technical  Education.    Throughout  the  year  as 
during  1970-71,  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  any  way  possible  with  developments  in  Vocational 
or  Technical  Education. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  originally 
established  in  1969  to  fulfill  the  requirement  for  a  State 
Advisory  Council  as  given  in  Public  Law  90-576.    The  members 
were  appointed  by  former  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair  to  be 
representative  of  various  population  or  interest  groups  as 
specified  in  the  Act.    In  1971,  Governor  John  C.  West  re- 
appointed many  of  the  original  members  of  the  Council,  and 
strengthened  the  membership  through  the  appointment  of 
additional  members.    At  this  writing  the  Advisory  Council 
consisted  of  fifteen  persons  representing  various  population 
and  interest  groups,  who  were  carefully  selected  as  out- 
standing leaders  in  thei r  respective  professional  positions. 

The  pr'-iipary  function  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  is 
to  serve  a  catalytic  role  in  wDrking  for  the  improvement  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.    The  Act  under  which  the 
Council  operates  states  that  the  Council  shall: 

"(B)    advise  the  State  board  on  the  development  of  any 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan. .  .including  the  preparation  of  long-range  and  annual 
program  plans  " 

"(C)    evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title  [ybcational  Education 
Amendments  of  19687,  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof;  and" 

"(D)    prepare  and  submit  through  the  State  board  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  the  National  {Advisory}  Council  an  annual 
evaluation  report,  accompanied  by  such  additional  comments  of 
the  State  board  as  the  State     ard  deems  appropriate,..." 

The  previously  mentioned  catalytic  role  is  highly 
consistent  with  l.!iese  duties  when  the  dual  administrative 
nature  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  South  Carolina 
is  considered.    The  Council  is  very  concerned  by  the  exigent 
conditions  precipitated  by  limited  finances  which  require 
the  utmost  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  educational 
program  administration.    Realizing  that  the  key  to  success 
of  educational  programs  rests  with  the  attitudes  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  professional  education  personnel,  the  Council 
is  anxious  to  further  achieve  a  cooperative  and  harmonious 
climate  throughout  the  State.    Close  coordination  and  par- 
ticipation with  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  leadership 
should  be  highly  beneficial  in  achieving  success  in  this  area. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

There  are  fifteen  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  who  give  freely  of  their 
time  for  this  activity.    These  persons  represent  a  variety 
'of  interests,  population  groups,  and  geographic  areas  of  the 
State.    The  members,  the  particular  interest  or  population 
group  each  person  represents,  and  their  home  towns  or  cities 
are  given  below. 


T.  C.  Kistler,  Chairman 
Darlington 

Floyd  Johnson,  Vice  Chairman 
York 


Dr.  James  B.  Berry 
Mari  on 

Robert  E.  (Jack)  David 
Columbia 

Billie  S.  Fleming 
Manni  ng 

B.  Frank  Godfrey 
Columbia 


Robert  A.  Harley 
Spartanburg 

T.  A.  Jackson 
Lancaster  ' 

L.  Currie  McArthur 
Sumter 

H.  E.  McCracken 
Beaufort 


W.  L.  McDuffie 
Denmark 

Edgar  L .  McGowan 
Columbi  a 


Y.  W.  Scarborough 
Charleston 


...representative  of  school 
boards 

...having  special  knowledge, 
experience  or  qualifications 
with  respect  to  vocational 
education 

...special  eduv^ational  needs 
of  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped 

...representing  the  Executive 
Branch  of  State  Government 

...representative  of  the 
public  and  knowledgeable 
about  t^'^  disadvantaged 

...representative  of  manpower 
and  vocational  education 
agencies  and  the  CAMPS  Plan 

...  representing  State  in- 
dustrial and  economic  develop- 
ment agencies 

. . . I  ami li ar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local 
vocational  education  programs 

...representative  of  local 
educational  agencies 

...representing  school  systems 
with  large  concentrations  of 
academically,  socially,  econom- 
ically, and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged students 

familiar  with  programs  of 
technical  and  vocational  education 

...fami'iar  with  the  vocational 
needs  and  problems  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  the  State' 

...representative  of  community 
and  junior  colleges  and  other 
institutions 
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"""'^lorfncP^'  ...representative  of  local 

educational  agencies 

^"''cLl!i;i'"''  ...representative  of  the 

^"'""^^^^  general  public  and  knowledge- 

able about  the  disadvantaged 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Officb  oy  THE  Assistant  Sechbtary 
WASHINGVON 


JiiN  2  0  1972 


Mrs.  Everett  H.  Randall 
Director,  Manpower  Planning 

and  Development  Conunission 
Federation  for  Communxty  Planning 
1001  Huron  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

Dear  Mrs*  Randall: 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Hodgson  I  am  writing  to  tha:  ,k  you 
for  sending  along  a  copy  of  Blueprint  for  Community  Action 
and  to  offer  my  personal  congratulations  to  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  for  performing  out- 
standing community  service  through  development  and  publication 
of  the  report. 

We  in  the  Office  of  Policy  Development  have  also  been  studying 
the  problems  and  possible  solutions  in  the  area  of  school- 
to-work  transition.    We  agree  with  the  Commission's  analysis 
that  improvement  requires  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  three 
institutions  that  are  involved  with  youth  aiid  labor  market 
entry     schools,  manpower  agencies  and  the  employing  system, 
and  that  there  is  need  for  improvement  and  coordination  of 
services. 

Our  judgment  is  that  local  commitment  is  required  before 
changes  will  take  place  and  that  the  kind  of  guideline  your 
group  has  developed  is  an  essential  first  step  in  mobilizing 
such  commitment* 

We  would  be  interested  in  hearing  about  the  kind  of  response 
the  Blueprint  elicits  and  hope  you  will  be  back  in  touch  with 
us  after  there  has  been  time  to  gauge  the  reaction  of  the 
groups  whose  cooperation  is  necessary  for  success. 

Sincerely r 


Michael  H.  Moskow 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy, 
Ev&luation  and  Research 
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This  BLUEPRINT  has  been  developed  by  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  as  a  guideline 
for  helping  the  community  marshall  and  focus  its 
efforts,  enthusiasms  and  resources  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated,  efficient  system  for  facilitate 
lag  the  entry  of  our  young  job  seekers  into  the 
Cleveland  work  world. 

The  BLUEPRINT  is  the  product  of  sixty-nine  different 
individuals  -  concerned  community  leaders  and  knowledge- 
able professionals  from  education,  industry,  unions, 
guidance,  job  placement  organizations,  social  agencies 
and  government.     During  seven  months  of  frequent  confer- 
ences and  exchanges  of  Ideas,  intensive  investigation  of 
local  resources  and  needs,  and  extensive  exploration  of 
the  literature,  these  men  and  women  gave  liberally  of 
their  expertise  and  uime  to  hammer  out  together  what 
they  believe  is  a  doable  plan  of  practical  strategies 
and  immediate  actions  within  the  community's  systems  and 
institutions  for  smoothing  the  transition  experience 
from  school  to  work. 

If  the  BLUEPRINT  recommendations  are .  injplemented  by 
responsible  community  organizations  and  indiviJjals,  the 
Commission  Is  convinced  that  the  opportunities  of  our 
youth  for  meaningful  participation  as  productive  workers 
in  the  Cleveland  area  work  world  will  be  significantly 
enhanced.    The  joblessness  of  our  you^ih  is  a  waste  of 
human  resources,  costly  not  only  to  the  individual  youth 
but  to  the  entire  community. 

This  BLUEPRINT,  therefore,  is  a  call  and  guideline  for 
action  by  the  community  to  bring  about  changes  to  meet 
identified  needs.    To  this  challenge  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Dtivelopment  Commission  pledges  its  full 
support  and  resources. 
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The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  provides  a  central 
resource  and  mechanism  for  bringing  together  the  thinking  of  the  many 
elements  of  the  GreaC^r  Cleveland  community--industry ,  education, 
government,  labor,  welfare,  minority,  civic  2nd  neighborhood  groups-- 
on  broad  issue  planning  and  promotion  of  manpower-related  policies 
and  services  that  represent  the  best  for  each  interest  and  the 
community. 
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The  Commission  represents  a  unique  citizen  voice  in  the  manpower 
field,  in  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  direct  program  operations  nor  is 
it  an  advocate  of  a  special  interest  group. 

MPDC's  CL-ncern  is  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  local  labor  force:  the 
unemployed,  the  employed  (the  best  utilization  of  their  potential), 
and  future  workers  (those  not  yet  in  the  labor  force,  as  youth  in 
schools  and  colleges).    iLs  interests  extend  from  preparation  for 
entry  into  and  productive  meaningful  participation  in  the  work  world 
to  preparation  for  retirement  from  the  active  work  force. 


Major  Objectives  of  MPDC: 

-  PROCURE,  ANALYZE  AND  DISSEMINATE  MANPOWER  INFORMATION  essential 
for  rational  policy  making  and  operational  program  planning  by 
organizations  in  the  community. 

-  IDENTIFY  NEEDS  AND  OVERLAPS  iu  Khe  local  manpower /employment  system 
as  documented  by  such  objective  data. 

-  DEVELOP  RECOMMENDATIONS  IJR  REMEDIAL  AND  PREVENTIVE  APPROACHES  AND 
STRATEGIES  AND  ACTION  toward  meeting  identified  needs. 

-  PROVIDE  TJIE  CATALYTIC  SPARK  TO  SET  IN  MOTION  ACTION  AND  COOPERATION 
by  appropriate  organizations  to  implement  such  recommendations. 

-  FOSTER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INFORMED  CITIZEN  LEADERSHIP  involved  in  a 
broad  array  of  manpower /employnient  related  areas. 

-  PROVIDE  CONSULTATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  to  voluntary  and 
public  organizations. 
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This  BLUEPRINT  was  designed  by  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  to:     1)  define  more  precisely  the  problems  encountered  by 
youth,    16  to  21,  as  they  move  from  school  into  the  Cleveland  area 
work  world,  and  2) suggest  workable  strategies  which  will  significant- 
ly improve  the  process  of  youths'   entry  into  the  local   labor  force 
during  the  7C ' s . 

The  labor  force  entry  process  is  the  movement,  over  time,  of  youth 
into  the  work  force.     This  process  is  complex  and  varied,   in  many 
in.slances  character iz^id  by  a  pattern  of  shifting  from  job  to  job  as 
the  beginning  job  see<er  familiarizes  himself  with  the  labor  market. 
A  young  person^ s  por t -of-entry  into  the  work  world  is  a  major  determi- 
nant of  his  entire  work  pattern.    (Pages  1-4) 

APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM  -  To  accomplish  the  above  objectives,  four 
possible  approaches  to  the  problems  of  labor  force  entry  were  consi- 
dered:  Seeking  solutions  within  1)   individuals^   2)   the  environment, 
3)   systems,  or  4)  institutions.     BLUEPRINT  recommendations  for  change 
are  based  on  the  belief  that  most  significant  and  expeditious  change 
can  be  brought  about  through  corrective  actions  in  systems  and  insti- 
tutions.  (Pages  4-7.) 

ELEMENTS  IMPINGING  ON  THE  LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY  PROCESS  -  A  variety  of 
elements  impinge  upon  the  labor  force  entry  process,  which  determine 
the  degree  of  ease  with  which  youth  move  into  the  work  world.  These 
elements  have  been  classified  into  four  major  categories:   (Pages  8-45) 

1.  Preparation  for  Labor  Force.  Entry  and  Participation  -  Schools  have 
primary  responsibility  for  preparing  youth  with  requisite  work 
world,  occupational  and  labor  market  .vnf ormation ,  career  orienta- 
tion. Job  entry  techniques,  and  basic  skills  for  employment. 

Inadequate  preparation  for  labor  force  entry  contributr^^s  to: 

-  Unrealistic  work  world  expectations 

-  Inability  to  select  career  goals 

-  Narrowing  of  the  job  search 

-  Inability  to  meet  minimum  entry  level  requirements 

-  Lack  of  job  search  and  interview  "kr^ow-how".. 

-  Work  world  adjustment  problems 

-  High  job  changing  rates  (Pages  9-10) 

2.  Job  Referral  ard  Placement  Process  -  Youth  seekinp  entry  level 
positions  rely  primarily  upon  the  assistance  of  ^.riends  and  rela- 
tives.    Primary  components  of  the  Cleveland  area  Job  Development/ 
Placement/Follow-up  System  are  the  schools  and  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services.     Youths*   knowledge  of  this  system  and  the 
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system' s  ef f ect*iveness  and  ef tlciency  are  essential  for  smoothing 
*^ntry  into  the  work  T.^crld.    (Pagt.s  11-16) 

3.  Practi  cer  ^nd  P.equirements  of  Employers  and  Labor  Unions  -  The 
succp.ssfu^  pas.   ge  of  youth  into  the  work  world  is  highly  d-^pendent 
upon  their  abill^y  to  meet  employer  and/or  labor  un  .on  requirements 
and  practices,  mary  of  which  present  barrieri^  to  yojng   -ibor  force 
entrants.    (Pages  16-'.8) 

-  Educational  reqr.irem^nts  which  arbitrari '  ■■   e>  cJLude  high  school 
dropouts  and/or  are  AOt  ^^ccurate  predic  .  ns  r^'  job  pei  for- 
ma nee  . 

-  Experience  required  when  ic  is  not  essential. 

-  Unvalidated  testing  procedures. 

-  Job  descriptions  and  requirempnts  not  up-dated. 

-  Discrimination,  either  overt  or  covert. 

-  Supervision  insensitive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
novice  ;^orker. 

4.  Tangential  or  Related  Factors  -  Certain  tangential  factors  which 
present  difficult  barriers  to  the  labor  force  entry  of  youth  do 
not  receive  in-depth  treatment  in  the  BLUEPRINT,  but  they  .ire 
succinctly  described  both  in  the  body  and  addenda  of  the  BLUEPRINT. 
(Pages  30-45).     They  include: 

-  Poverty 

-  Psychological  and  Emotional  Problems 

-  Physical  Handicap.s 

-  Tianspor ta t ion 

-  Automation 

-  Labor  Market  CLructure 

-  Housing 

-  Life  Styles 
-Discrimination 


LOCAL  PROBES  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  EXPERIENCES  OF  YOUTH 

To  obtain  essential  information  on  the  local  labor  force  entry  experi- 
ences of  youth,   the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  con- 
ducted two  separate  investigations.    (Pages  18-29) 

Who  Doesq' t  Get  Hired?     A  survey  of  Cleveland  area  employers,  revealed 
that  youth  are  rejected  for  low  skill  entry  level  positions  for  the 
following  major  reasons: 
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-  Lack  of  basic   learning       •  :  1  s   {  r  l>.i(.I  i  ng  ,   oral   ccjiimun i ca  t ;  on  , 
arithmetic) 

-  Lack  of  basic  clerical  skills 

-  Lack  of  work  world  oriontat.lou  .uui  job  search  skills 

-  Lack  -. '  f  d ep ^ nd a b i  1  i  f  y  and   r' c.  1  i a i>  i  ]  i  t  \ 

-  F^ H  y  s  i  ca  1   a  nd   l^vao  t  i  o n  -  j  1   c i  ■  n  .  i !  ■  i  I  i  t  i  •  ■  ■ . 

Mr'^jor   findings  from  tlvi:  :>urvov  u  j.  j^'£j_ '^-J:      Aliii  Li-tiiilLL  i-i'i^  i  ^''^  te  thaL: 

-  Rc  j ec t ed   i ob  a p p  1  i c a i . !.     v  j  ^ - w  1 1 1 v  i  r ■  l  o  r  v  1. o w  process  as  a " n e c e 3 - 
sary  evil",   findirg  employ  or  atteacion  and   the.  opportunity  to 
express  thensclvo  o  1  nadec|iiat, f  . 

-  Some  youth  appioach  the  i!jlcM  v:"w  wi::[i  the  preccrxc  Ived  .idc^ 
tliey  will  encovin  t  ^}  i  r  i  vn  j  n,'j  t.  i  c  iii  J  .iiuJ  iluis  aiLributo  their  re- 
jection txj  ^.his   UicLUi  . 

-  Employment  r  e  j  cc  t  i  on  <loc- s  ;i't.MVi  to  cause  a  negative  self- 

-  Youth,  when  not  told  wliy  il\e\  ai,:  ru]t:-ctL'd,  do  not  realize  that 
it  is  their  own  inalullLy  to  lac  -  i  cinpluycr  recjuirements  that  is 
r espon s  i'.)  le . 

-  Many  job-rejected  youtli   i  l-.- 1  dci  o^ited  by  their  continuing  in- 
ability to  become  job  uunnecled. 

LABOR  FORCE  EOTRY  DURING  THE  7CV  s   -  EASiEK  OK  MORE  DIFrlCULT?   -  Changes 
in  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  tlie   Labcir   force  eatry  process  during  the 
70^  s  is  related  to  the  following   factors  whicii  are  discussed  and  evaluat- 
ed  in  the  BLUEPFINT:    (Page;;  46-54) 

-  The  Cuyahoga  County  yout:h  population^  lb  to  21,  during  the  70  *  s 
will  increase  at  a  slower  rate   c.han  during  the  60' s. 

-  The  increase  of  black  youth  fr.Mii  L970  to  1980  will  be  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  white  vvnic/n  increase. 

-  Decreaseci  U.^,  "^lilicary  uivo ]  veii^fMit  during  the  70' s  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  youth  entering  the  work  world  direc   -v  after 
leaving  high  school. 


-  An  increased  tendency  of  youth  to  seek  t^raployment  rather  than 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  would  f'lso  increas-i 

.   the  nuraber  of  young  job  seekers ,  ages  16  to  21* 

-  Dropout  rates  have  decree '^^^.d  for  two  consecutive  years  in  City 
of  Cleveland  high  schools.     Continuation  oi  this  trend  would 
-nean  an  incrcryikiS  proportion  of  youth  able  to  meet  employers* 
education  requirements. 

-  Vocational  education  opport  unities  r^e  expanding  j.a  the  Cleve- 
land r.'cea^   improviog  youths^   potential  for  sujcesjful  job  entry. 

-  Structural  chan£;eL".  in  the  local  labor  market  are  creating  in- 
ci'casingi/  high  skill  requirement: s  for  entry  level  jobs. 

-  Industry  is  moving  d  t  or  the  city  ito  the  suburbs,  shifting 
entry  level  job  oppo]*uui».'n:ie*'  beyond  the  easier  reauh  of  poor^, 
young  city  residents , 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BLUEPkINT  r ev-ommondat ions  are  based  upon  two  criteria: 

1.  Workability  and  feasiu'lity,  and 

2,  Capacity  to  significant] v  improve  the  labor  force  eniry  process 
and  transitional  experience  leading  to  career  connecticn. 

While  recommendations  are  directed  toward  individual  systems,   in  many 
instances  it  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  system  or  Institu- 
tion within  the  system  to  implement  the  proposed  strategy,     A  coopera- 
tive effort,   therefore,  between  two  or  more  community  systems  or  in- 
stitutions is  essential  for  carrying  out  the  BLUEPRINT  r Cicommendations . 
(Pages  55,  56) 


Recommendations  to  the  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  (Pages  58-75) 

As  the  community  system  with  major  responsibility  for  the  employment 
preparation  of  youth,   the  Manpowc^r  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
recommends  ^hat  all  Cleveland  area  schools  "should  provide  fot  all  stu- 
dents to  receive  essential  basic  preparation  for  labor  force  entry 
.   and  participation  well  before  their  initial  entrance  into  the  work 
world .  On  a  long-range  basis  schools  should  provide  all  students 
comprehensive  and  continuous  employment  preparation  through  the  in- 
troduction and/or  expansion  of  the  K  through  12" Career  Education 
curricula.   (Pages  58-65) 

Cleveland  area  guidance  departments  acknowledge  that  insufficient 
counseling  staff  limits  their  ability  to  mee::  the  employment-related 
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needs  of  youth.  Therefore,  the  Commission  recCimiends  that  Cleve- 
land area  hi;^h  schools  should  increase  their  staffs  of  counselors 
and  counselor  aid>*s ,  accompanied  by  regular  on-goin^  in-service 
training.  This  counselor  staff  i ncr ease  wil 1  require  the  support 
of  taxpayerL,   the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
Legislature.   (Page  65-68) 

The  Present  schoo"   calendar  year  arrangement  limits  employment 
opportunities  for  both  continuing  students  and  high  school  grad- 
uates.    All  youth  are  released  from  school  at  the  same  time  each 
year,   flooding  the  labor  market  and  competing  for  scarce  job 
opportunities  at  their  skill  levels.     Therefore,  Cleveland  a. 
schools  should  actively  investigate  adjusting  school  calendars  so 
as  to  increase  work-'related  expe^ienceg  and  employment  op  pur  tun?  - 
ties  for  ^outh.   (Pages  69-70) 

Industry  possesses  resources  and  expertise  which  can  be  of  high 
value  in  preparing  youth  for  labor  force  entry.     The  Commission 
recouminnds  that  Cleveland  area  schools  should  initiate  efforts 
to  expand  and  improve  cooperation  and  communication  with  industry 
and  labor  unions  in  developing  emplo^ent  and  job  entry  prepara- 
tion programs. 


Recommendations  to  the  EMPLOYING  SYSTEM  (Pages  76-91) 

The  ro^e  of  rhe  Cleveland  area  employing  system  -  business  and  indus- 
try (both  private  and  public)  and  labor  unions   -  requires  expansion 
and  increased  conunitiacnt  if  the  work  world  entry  experience  of  youth 
is  to  be  improved.  Specific  areas  in  which  increased  industry  concern 
and  action  are  recommended  to  reduce  obstacles  to  labor  force  entry 
and  foster  career  connection  are; 

-     Review  and  corrective  revision  of  hiring  practices,  job  require- 
ments and  career  advancement  opportunities ,   including  elimination 
of  discriminatory  practices. 

Volunteer  industry  services  to  Cleveland  i^ca  schools  fc-used  on 
preparation  for  anci  rnovement  into  the  labor  force. 

industry  has  a  special  responsibility  to  lend  its  expertise  to  the 
schools  in  developing  effective  eraploymcint  preparation  programs  for 
youth,  as  industry  is  a  direct  benefici.ary  of  this  employment  pre- 
paration.    The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Corami.slon  recom- 
mends that  Cleveland  area  industry  respond  af f irmativ':;iy  to  the 
schools'   quest  for  increased  cooperative  efforts  to  i;aprove  the  em- 
ployrnent  preparation  of  youth. 

Efforts  by  th'^  employing  system  to  reassess  hiring  practices  and 
job  requirements  must  involve  close  examination  of  the  followii>g: 
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Education  and  experience  requirements  for  entry  level  jobs 
Upgrading  and  promotion  policies 

Hiring  practices  related  to  criminal  offenders  (Employers  should 
be  aware  of  recent  Federal  regulations  regarding  employment  of 
criminal  offenders . ) 

Practices  which  may  be  discriminatory  (Both  overt  and  covert  dis- 
crimination should  be  removed  through  affirmative  action  programs. 


Recommendat-ions  to  the  JOB  DEVELOPMENT/ PLACEMENT /FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM 
(Pages  97-107) 

The  Job  Development/Placement/Follow-up  System  includes  all  the  agen- 
cies and  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  area  which  provide  job  coun- 
seling, job  development,  job  placement  and  follow-up  services  to 
youth.     Major  components  of  this  system  are  the  schools,  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services,  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council,  and 
federally  funded  manpower  programs. 

Job  development  efforts  for  youth  in  the  Cleveland  area  have  not 
been  fully  developed  nor  organized    and  coordinated  to  maximize 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  these  efforts.  Therefore, 
the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends  that 
as  an  initial  step  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council,  be* 
cause  of  its  strategic  position  in  the  job  development  network^ 
should  convene  all  agencies  and  organizations  involved  in  job 
development  for  youth  to  formulate  an  agreed-upon  proposal  for 
coordinated  job  development  procedures  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  job  placement-related  needs  of  all  Cleveland  area  youth  arc  far 
from  being  adequately  met  through  local  placement  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  and  the  schools,  two 
major  resources  for  job  development.     Funding  and  staff  size  con- 
straints and  the  absence  of  mechanisms  through  which  ORES  and  the 
schools  can  coordinate  their  placement-related  services  are  major 
factors  in  this  lack  of  comprehensive  job  placement  services. 

Concentrated  follow-up  support  for  youth  referred  to  jobs  is  received 
primarily  by  selected  students  in  specially  funded  projects  and  those 
enrolled  in  approved  vocational  education  curricula.     Youth  who  have 
the  greatest  need  for  follow-up  services  are  least  likely  to  receive 
it. 

To  move  toward  the  goal  of  readily  available  effective  job  place- 
ment assistance  for  every  young  Cleveland  area  job  seeker  the 
Commission  recommends  that  a  county-wide  demonstration  project 
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should  be  developed  to  provide  effective  job  placement  and  follow^' 
up  service  for  varying  school  populations,  with  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  as  initial  convener. 

MAJOR  BLUEPRINT  CONCLUSIONS 

-  There  is  a  major  need  for  concentration  by  the  Education  System  on 
providing  preventive  schools  services  and  resources. 

In  the  Employing  System  there  is  a  need  for  greater  flexibility  and 
relevance  in  job  requirements  and  hiring  practices,  providing  in- 
creased opportunities  for  youth  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  work 
world. 

-  The  overriding  need  in  the  Job  Development/Placement/Follow-up 
System  is  improved  coordination  of  services,  evaluation  and  client 
follow-up. 


SUGGESTED  AREAS  FOR  RESEARCH  (Pages  110-112) 

Based  upon  the  limited  empirical  data  in  the  Cleveland  area  regajrding 
youth  employment  opportunities  and  labor  force  entry  experience,  fur- 
ther scientific  investigation  is  recommended  in  the  following  areas: 

In-depth  labor  market  analysis 

Creation  of  youth  employment  opportunities 

-    Alternatives  to  employment 

Extent  of  youths'  educational  deficiencies  in  relation  to  work  world 
success 

Education  management  information  system 
Cleveland  ar^a  labor  market  statistics  on  youth 
Effectiveness  of  manpower  programs 
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INTRODUCTION 

RATIONALE 

I 

Labor  force  entry  is  the  initial  movement  of  youth  into  the  work  world. 
In  this  BLUEPRINT,  labor  force  entrants  are  defined  as  out-of-school  youth, 
ages  16  to  21,  who  are  in  the  initial  work  stages,  either  attempting  to 
obtain  employment  or  employed  but  not  career  connected.     Additional  para- 
meters of  the  BLUEPRINT  are:  a)  education  -  high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts;  b)  residence  -  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  an  area  whose  largest 
city  is  Cleveland;  and  c)   time  span  -  the  decade  of  the  70' s. 

I 

Writings  and  studies  which  have  dealt  with  the  process  of  labor  force 
entry  indicate  that  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  become  job  or 
career  connected  thiough  a  process  which  is  complex  and  varies  according 
to  individual  preparation  for  this  transition.     In  many  cases,  youth  are 
unprepared  in  terms  of  attitudes,  expectations  and  skills  for  smooth 

movement  into  the  labor  force.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  unemployment  rate 

1 

of  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  age  group  of 
workers  in  the  labor  force.     For  example,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
of  out-of-school  males,  ages  16  to  21,  was  15.2  percent  in  October,  1970. 
Out-of-school  females,  ages  16  to  21,  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
13.2  peicent .*(23)     The  unemployment  rate  of  this  age  group  was  nearly 
three  times  higher  than  that  of  the  total  labor  force,  which  was  reported 
as  5.2  percent  in  October,  1971  by  the  Bureau  of  L^bor  Statistics. 

*  Reference  numbers  in  parantheses  refer  to.  the  list  of  information  sources 
in  the  Bibliography. 


The  high  unemployment  rate  of  this  age  group  is  also  partially  attributable 
to  their  peripheral  attachment  to  the  labor  force.     Shifting  from  job  to 
job  characterizes  the  labor  force  entry  pattern  of  many  Cleveland  area 
youth.     Tliis  provides  the  labor  force  entrant  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  labor  market,  particularly  if  he  has  not  previously 
selected  fii  career  objective,  is  unprepared  to  reach  or  pursue  this  objec- 
tive, and  Is  naive  concerning  the  realities  of  the  work  world. 
1 

While  this  pattern  of  work  establishment  may  provide  the  entrant  an 
opportunity  to  gain  work  experience  and  adapt  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  world,  this  pattern  also  carries  with  it  a  risk. 
Youth  who  are  unable  to  become  career  connected  during  the  labor  force 
entry  process  may  ficid  themselves  entering  only  dead-end  jobs  and/or 
remaining  marginally  attached  to  the  labor  force  throughout  their* work 
careers.     This  is  a  waste  of  "human"  resources,  costly  not  only  for  the 
individual  worker,  but  also  for  the  employer  who  must  absorb  the  costs 
of  high  turn-over  rates,  and  for  the  total  community. 

Methodology  -  In  recognition  of  the  pervasive  negative  effects  of  un- 
employment and  under- employment  on  all  aspects  of  an  individual's  life 
and  the  importance  to  the  community  of  full  development  of  youth  employ- 
ment potential,  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  gave 
high  priority  in  its  F/Y   '72  Plan  of  Work  to  this  local  problem  of  job 
entry  and  career  connection  for  Cleveland  area  youth. 

In  conjunction  with  the  MPDC  Work  Plan,  a  summary  of  the  literature  on 
this  topic  was  compiled  into  a  comprehensive  report  containing  national 


and  local  data.    The  report  focused  upon  major  elements  involved  in  the 
labor  force  entry  process.     This  quantitative  information,  in  the  form 
of  a  working  paper,  was  reviewed  by  thirty-nine  local  consultants  who 
have  personal  experience  and  expertise  in  various  specialties  of  the 
problem  area.    Relating  the  national  data  to  the  Cleveland  area  situation, 
the  group  of  local  experts  provided  written  critiques  and  recommendations. 

Based  on  the  reactions  of  the  local  consultants  to  the  national  data, 
a  composite  picture  of  the  process  of  labor  force  entry  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  was  developed.     This  report,  Labor  Force  Entry  and  Career 
Connection  Patterns  of  Cleveland's  Young  Job  Seekers,  served  as  the 
basic  working  tool  of  the  Task  Force  appointed  by  the  Manpower  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  to  investigate  the  Inbor  force  entry  process. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  MPDC  Task  Force  were: 

1.  To  identify  the  major  impediments  in  the  Cleveland  area 
to,  a  smooth  transition  of  youth  into  the  labor  force,  and 

2.  To  develop  practical  recommendations  of  workable  interventions 
and  use  of_  community  resources  which  will  signif  icantljy  improve 
the  transitional  experience  whereby  youth  become  career  connected. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,*  the  Task  Force  held  work  sessions  on  a 
regular  basis  during  a  seven-month  period.    Hearings  were  held  by 
the  Task  Force  at  which  representatives  of  the  major  systems  in  the 
Cleveland  area  affecting  the  labor  force  entry  process  of  youth  identified 
barriers  and  gaps  in  their  respective  systems  and  described  specific 
difficulties  young  job  seekers  encounter.     The  Task  Force  extensively 
reviewed  national  literature  and  data  on  the  subject  of  labor  force 
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entry.     The  expertise  of  consultants  representing  various  disciplines  - 
economists,  social-psychologists,  and  research  specialists  -  was  drawn 
upon  to  further  illuminate  the  work  world  problems  of  youth  and  assist 
in  policy  formation. 

The  body  of  this  BLUEPRINT  contains  descriptions  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  the  expeditious  and  successful  labor  force  entry  which  the  MPDC 
Task  Force,  on  the  basis  of  its  intensive  investigation,  believes  should 
and  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  through  the  marshalling  of  coordinated 
community  resources.     The  recommendations  are  a  call  for  practical  and 
feasible  actioqs  to  bring  about  required  changes. 

THEORETICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
 ^  

Barriers  impinging  on  the  labor  force  entry  process  can  be  classified 
within  four  groups: 

! 

1)  Individual  barriers 

2)  Environmental  barriers 

3)  System  barriers  and 

4)  Institutional  barriers 

The  barriers  included  within  each  of  these  classifications  and  their 
relationships  are  diagrammed  on  the  following  page.     These  four  classifi- 
cations are  not  all  inclusive  nor  mutually  exclusive,  but  provide  a 
means  of  conceptualizing  the  problem  and  indicate  alternative  approaches 
for  acting  upon  it. 

Possible  approaches  to  the  problem  of  labor  force  entry  include  seeking 
solutions  within  at  least  four  major  levels:   (1)  Individuals;  (2) 
Environment;  (3)  Systems;  (4)  Institutions.    Theae  are  analytical 
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divisions  only,  whereas  in  reality  these  levels  are  fused.    The  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Coninlssion  believes  that  the  most  significant 
and  expeditious  change  may  be  brought  about  through  emphasis  on  change 
in  systems  and  institutions. 

Rationale  -  If  change  is  to  be  sought  within  the  individual  (e.g., 
modification  of  attitudes,  alteration  of  life  styles),  it  must  be  assumed 
that  individuals  can  be  changed  or  altered,  and  that  the  right  exists 
to  do  so.    As  to  the  former  assumption,  individual  behavior  and  attitudes 
are  often  a  response  to  the  larger  environment,  social  values  and  conditions, 
and  institutional  constraints.    Beneficial  individual  change  cannot  be 
brought  about  most  effectively  by  focusing  entirely  upon  the  individual, 
but  by  focusing  upon  the  elements  to  which  he  must  respond.  Assuming 
the  right  to  change  an  individual  disregards  the  reasons  for  his  be^ 
havior  or  attitudes  and  his  essential  uniqueness. 

Change  in  the  environment  will  positively  assist  the  labor  force  entry 
process  (e.g.,  elimination  of  poverty).    However,  the  environment  is 
shaped,  to  an  extent,  by  the  actions  and  reactions  of  institutions  to 
environmental  conditions.    Community  actions  geared  to  changing  the 
environment  will  probably  produce  slow  impact  on  labor  force  entry 
problems. 

Systems  which  influence  the  labor  force  entry  process  subsume  tlie 
institutional  category.    For  example,  the  job  referral  system  is  com- 
posed of  education  institutions,  employers,  public  and  private  employment 


agencies,  and  manpower  programs*    Institutions^  and  therefore,  systems, 
set  and  define  patterns  of  behavior  and  retain  power.    Because  of  their 
power,  institutions  are  in  a  position  to  change  patterns. (1)  Change 
originating  from  within  systems  and  institutions  is  most  likely,  there  - 
fore,  to  have  the  greatest  and  earliest  impact  on  labor  force  entry. 
Long-range  strategies  are  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  effect 
environmental  and  individual  change.    As  systems  and  Institutions 
respond  to  the  needs  of  labor  force  entrants  by  developing  more 
accessible  channels  into  tlie  work  world  and  by  Improving  preparation 
for  smooth  movement  through  these  channels,  corresponding  adjustments 
within  the  individual  are  llke?.y  to  occur.    For  these  reasons,  focus  in 
the  MPDC  BLUEPRINT  has  been  placed  On  seeking  corrective  actions  within 
our  connunity's  systems  and  institutions,  rather  than  seeking  environmental 
or  individual  change. 
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ELEMENTS  IMPINGING  ON  THE  LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY  PROCESS 


A  variety  of  elements  interact  to  determine  the  degree  of  ease  with 
which  youth  enter  the  labor  force.    These  elements  have  been  classified 
into  four  major  categories: 

A.    Preparation  for  Labor  Force  Participation 

aoh  referral  and  Placement  Process  ^ 

C.  Practices  and  Requirements  of  Employers  and  Labor  Unions 

D.  Tangential  or  Related  Factors 

The  first  three  categories  include  barriers  to  labor  force  entry  upon 
which  corrective  local  community  actions  can  have  the  most  immediate 
and  direct  impact.    The  barriers  and  gaps  within  these  three  categories 
can  be  dealt  with  through  system    and  institutional  changes. 

The  latter  category,  tangential  or  related  factors,  includes  those 
barriers  which  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  labor  force  entry  of  youth, 
but  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  research  design  of  the  BLUEPRINT, 
Actions  to  reduce  these  barriers,  such  as  Poverty,  Substandard  Housing, 
and  Labor  Market  Structure,  require  longer  range  strategies  on  a  scope 
beyond  that  of  the  local  community.    BLUEPRINT  recommendations  for  change 
are  primarily  focused,  therefore,  on  the  first  three  categorieti.    A  broad 
descriptive  analysis  of  tangential  factors  is  made  in  recognition  of  their 
significance  in  the  labor  force  entry  process  and  the  need  for  more  in* 
tensive  local,  state  and  national  attention  to  these  problems.* 

*The  extent  to  which  the  barriers  in  these  four  categories  are  encountered 
by  labor  force  entrants  varies  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
labor  force  entrants,  such  as  ageji  sex,  race,  education,  place  of 
residence  find  family  income*    This  variance  is  not  discussed  in  this 
section  due  to  the  lack  of  quantitative  information  on  Cleveland  area 
labor  force  entrants.    See  Addendum  D. ,  Variance  in  Barrier  Impact, 
for  a  dlsLcuss ion  based  primarily  on  national  data. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  AND  ENTRY 


The  information  which  beginning  entrants  into  the  labor  force  possess 
about  the  reality  of  the  vork  world  is,  for  the  most  part,  vague  or 
inadequate.   (40)     Possession  of  world  of  work,  occupational  and  labor 
market  informacion  varies  according  to  a  number  of  factors,  many  of 
which  are  interrelated.    Among  these  are  education,  age,  race,  part* 
time  work  experience,  and  socio-economic  level. 

For  example,  a  youth  from  a  family  on  public  assistance  i**  not  so  likely 
to  be  attuned  to  the  realities  of  the  work  world  a<;  a  youth  from  a 
middle-class  background.     Youth  receive  an  ir.-ccurate  conception  of  the 
labor  market  when  their  primary  exposure  to  the  work  world  is  information 
from  close  associates  who  are  unemployed  or  marginally  attached  to  it. 

In  regard  to  education,  high  school  dropouts  are,  in  general,  less 
prepared  for  successful  labor  force  entry  than  high  school  graduates. 
Work  preparation  in  the  schools  is  primarily  available  to  youth  ages 
16  years  and  over,  mainly  through  the  vocational  education  progran^s. 
Therefore,  the  extent  of  work  world  knowledge  of  a  school  dropout 
who  leaves  at  age  16  may  be  confined  to  occupations  of  immediate 
family  members  or  significant  others.    Those  youth  who  have  been 
exposed  almost  exclusively  to  persons  whose  work  experiences  are  iu 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  are  likely  to  have  only  vague  factual 
knowledge  of  the  work  world  and  lack  skills  essential  for  labor  force 
entry. 


Inadea''ate  preparation  for  labor  force  entry  and  participation 
contributes  to  a  variety  of  problems.    Among  these  are: 

-  Unrealistic  work  world  expectations 

-  Inability  to  select  career  goals 

-  Narrowing  of  the  job  seai.*ch 

-  Inability  to  meet  minimum  entry  level  requirements 

-  Lack  of  job  search  and  interview  know-how 

-  Work  World  adjustment  problems 

-  High  job-changing  rates 

In  general,  a  youth's  port  of  entry  into  the  labor  market  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  he  possesses  the  necessary  information  and  skills. 
The  port  of  entry  has  important  consequences  for  an  individual's 
entire  employment  history.     Entry  into  low  skill  jobs  by  youth  who  are 
not  equipped  with  marketable  job  skills  and  have  not  acquired  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  benefit  from  training  imparted  on-the-job  may 
relegate  them  to  low  skill  jobs  throujhout  their  work  careers.  An 
examination  of  the  work  histories  of  a  sample  of  heads  of  households 
in  Oakland,  California  provides  evidence  of  the  importance  of  a 
youth's  port  of  entry.    Through  control  of  three  variables  -  - 
education^  father's  occupation,  and  first  job  -  -  tt  was  determined 
that  the  first  job  was  the  most  important  of  the  three  predictors 
of  their  current  occupation.  (86) 

There  are  youth  from  all  races  and  educational  and  socio-economic  levels 
who  enter  the  labor  force  with  inadequate  preparation,  although  certain 
groups  are  more  likely  to  be  inadequately  prepared  than  otht^rs.  If 
the  home  environment  does  not  provide  youth  with  some  of  the  basic 
information  required  for  successful  labor  force  entry,  youth  are  solely 
dependent  upon  the  schools  as  their  primary  source  of  information  and 
skills. 
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THE  JOB  REFERRAL  AND  PLACEMENT  PROCESS 

For  labor  force  entrants,  rstablishment  in  the  work  world  is  a  process 
over  time  rather  than  a  single  event.     This  process  is  characterized, 
in  general,  by  high  rates  of  job  changing,  voluntary  mobility  and 
school  leaving  and  re-entering  in  the  early  years  of  labor  force 
participation.     This  process  affords  the  labor  force  entrant  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  himself  with  the  labor  market,  obtain  experience 
and  adapt  himself  to  the  world  of  work  and  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  him  as  an  employee. 

Smooth  transition  into  the  work  world  hinges  on  labor  force  entrants' 
knowledge  of  how  to  actually  secure  a  job.     This  includes  knowledge 
of  job  search  techniques,  interview  procedures,  how  to  complete  an 
employment  application,  familiarity  with  the  Job  Referral  System 
and  how  to  use  it.     Even  youth  armed  with  this  basic  work  world  infor- 
mation and  skills  will  face  difficulties  in  becoming  job  connected 
if  they  lack  job-getting  "savvy," 

The  majority  of  labor  force  entrants  utilize  informal  job  search 
methods,  relying  heavily  upon  friends  and  relatives  for  job  leads. 
Many  begin  their  initial  careers  in  companies  which  employ  relatives 
and  friends.     However,  for  those  youth  whose  friends  and  relatives 
are  not  well  established  within  the  mainstream  labor  force  this  is 
an  effective  job  search  method. 

Direct  application  at  companies'  gates  is  also  a  frequently  utilized 
job  search  method.     Labor  force  entrants  tend,  however,   to  apply 


only  at  those  companies  with  which  they  are  familiar  (primarily 
large-size  companies)  or  at  companies  in  their  home  neighborhoods •  (87) 

Some  schools  are  a  source  of  job  search  assistance  to  high  school 
graduates.     High  school  dropouts,  by  wi^hdrawing  from  school,  usually 
remove  themselves  from  this  service.     Job  placement  services  are 
provided  in  the  schools,  generally,  by  teacher-coordinators  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs ,  vocational  education  instructors  and  vocational 
guidance  counselors.     Teacher-coordinators  work  closely  with  employers 
and  devote  a  great  amount  of  staff  time  to  job  development  for  their 
cooperative-education  students.     Vocational  education  instructors 
actively  assist  their  students  in  finding  jobs.     In  the  Parma,  Ohio 
school  district,  for  instance,  some  vocational  instructors  realize 
job  placement  rates  of  nearly  100  percent. 

Students  not  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  receive  job 
referral  and  placement  services  from  guidance  counselors.     In  most 
high  schools  in  Cuyahoga  County  these  counselors  provide  job  referral 
and  placement  services  mainly  on  an  informal  basis.     This  is  a  result 
of  high  student-counselo.:  ratios  (400  to  1  in  Cleveland  Public 
Schools)  and  the  many  responsibilities,  other  than  placement,  which 
guidance  counselors  must  assume*     The  major  exception  to  this  pattern 
is  the  Job  Development  Placement  Service  operated  by  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  in  five  inner-city  high  schools.     Under  this 
special  federally-funded  program,  one  counselor  is  assigned  full- 
time  responsibility  for  placement  of  graduates  in  each  school*  The 
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program  provides  students  job  preparation  courses  and  interview 
referrals. 

In  addition  to  the  schools,  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services 
(OBES)  is  a  major  source  of  job  referral  and  placement  services  for 
youth.    Under  OBES,  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (YOG)  has  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  employment-related  services  exclusively  to  youth, 
ages  16  to  21.     Services  provided  by  YOC  staff  include  counseling, 
testing,  job  development  and  placement.     YOC  also  directs  a  school- 
cooperative  program^  offering  group  testing  and  individual  job  coun- 
seling services  to  emplojrment -bound  high  school  seniors.     Each  high 
school  in  the  County  is  invited  to  participate  in  the  School-Coopera- 
tive Program.     This  service  is  utilized  primarily  by  suburban  and 
parochial  schools,  with  27  individual  high  schools  currently  partici- 
pating.   More  schools  request  to  participate  in  the  program  than  YOC 
is  able  to  serve. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  also  serves  as  headquarters  for  oth^er 
youth  programs  administered  by  OBES*     These  include:     Job  Corps 
(work-experience  provided  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  in  residential,  centers), 
Gatehouse  Project  (follow-up  services  for  Job  Corps  graduates  and 
dropouts),  and  the  Apprenticeship  Information  Center  (counseling, 
testing  and  placement  services  related  to  registered  apprenticeships). 

The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  also  provides  employment- 
related  services  through  staff  maintained  at  Neighborhood  Opportunity 
Centers.    As  the  major  job  placement  agency  in  the  community,  OBES 
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provides  job  referral  and  placement  services  to  its  own  clients  and 
participants  in  special  federal  manpower  programs,  such  as  the  Work 
Incentive  program  (WIN)  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  program. 

Another  major  component  in  the  job  referral  and  placement  system 
serving  youth  is  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council^p    MCJC  was 
recently  established  to  provide  service  to  the  community's  job  referral 
agencies  by  coordinating  job  development  for  the  disadvantaged  within 
the  private  sector.    Jobs  developed  by  MCJC  are  registered  in  the  Job 
Bank  of  OBES.     Through  the  Job  Bank  a  daily  list  of  job  openings, 
printed  on  a  microfiche,  is  available  for  referral  of  OBES  clients 
to  employers.    Arrangements  have,  been  made  for  certain  special  manpower 
programs  to  also  have  access  to  job  orders  in  the  OBES  Job  Bank. 

Private  fee-charging  employment  agencies  are  another  source  of  job 
search  assistance  for  youth."  Approximately  150  private  employment 
agencies  are  located  in  the  Cleveland  area.     These  agencies  are  seldom 
utilized  by  youth,  however,  because  of  their  fee-charging  policies 
and  the  limited  number  of  entry  level  jobs  registered  with  them. 

A  limited  number  of  other  agencies  provide  job  referral  and  placement 
services  on  a  selective  basis  to  their  clients.     The  following 
represent  Cleveland  area  organizations  involved  in  youth  job  referral 
and  placement  and  their  source  of  funding. 


Organization  Source  of  Funding 

Cleveland  Neighborhood  Centers  Private 

Jewish  Vocational  Service  Private 

The  Urban  League  of  Cleveland  Private 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 

Services  Private 

AIM- JOBS  Project  Public 

Jobs  Optional  Public 

Cleveland  Offender  Rehabilitation  Program  Public 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Department  of 

Labor,  Migration  Division  Public 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Cleveland  Employment 

...Assistance  Office  Public 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Program  Public 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Public 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Vocational  ?.ehabilitation  Public 


Interviewers  in  Cleveland  area  business  and  industrial  firms  have 
indicated  that  most  beginning  job  applicants  "happen"  in  without  the 
benefit  of  job  placement  services  or  newspaper  ad  leads. (97)  They 
have  also  identified  a  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  about  job  search 
techniques,  application-making  and  interview-taking  among  youth  seeking 
entry  le"el  positions. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  job-getting  know-how  on  the  part  of  young  job 
applicants,  the  job  searches  of  youth  are  hindered  by  gaps  in  the 
community's  job  referral  system-    for  example,  the  Job  Development 
Service  Project  in  five  inner-city  schools  provides  specific  direct 
job  development  and  placement  and  follow-up  to  all  graduating,  students 
who  desire  this  service.     No  other  schools  in  all  of  Cuyahoga  County 
have  staff  adequate  to  provide  this  kind  of  comprehensive  job  develop- 
ment referral  and  follow-up  service  for  all  graduates  and  dropouts. 
The  lack  of  institutional  or  agency  follow-up  services  results  in  youth 
falling  between  the  components  in  the  job  referral  system  and,  in 
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essence,  becoming  "lost"  in  the  labor  market. 

Another  gap  is  the  lack  of  a  continuous  on-going  year-round  coordinated 
effort  in  job  development  for  beginning  job-seekers;  the  Metropolitan 
Cleveland  JOBS  Council  has  only  a  summer  youth  employment  coordinator. 

PRACTICES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS 

Successful  passage  of  labor  force  entrants  into  the  work  world  is 
dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  on  their  ability  to  meet  employer  or 
union  requirements.     Both  companies  and  unions  often  have  unrealistic 
requirements  for  entry-level  jobs.     For  example,  the  employment  prac- 
tice of  requiring  a  high  school  diploma  as  the  minimum  level  of 
educational  attainment  for  most  jobs  is  a  major  barrier  to  employment. 
Likewise,  requiring  only  experienced  workers  screens  out  youth  seeking 
initial  entrance  into  the  work  world.     For  example,  the  Job  Opportunity 
List  of  the  Cleveland  Offices  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services 
lists  all  job  orders  registered  in  the  OBES  Job  Bank  the  day  the  list 
is  compiled.     On  August  10,  1971  there  was  a  total  of  167  jobs  registered 
with  OBES  for  which  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  could  apply,     of  these  167 
jobs,  ^7  percent  (or  78)  required  job-relat«d  experience . (37) 

Job  requirements  are  often  defended  on  the  basis  of  company  or  union 
policy,  rather  than  on  their  necessity  for  actual  job  performance. 
Companies  frequently  fail  to  update  job  descriptions  or  may  have  no 
job  descriptions.     Tests  utilized  by  companies  and  unions  may  not  be 
validated  as  accurate  predictors  of  job  performance  and  screen  out 
potentially  useful  workers. 
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Unvalidated  tests  have  been  criticized  for  cultural  bias  which  prevents 
miiiority  group  members  from  obtaining  employment.     When  issuing  Executive 
Order  11246  which  requires  Federal  contractors  to  validate  employment 
tests,   former  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  stated, 

*..The  Labor  Department  has  long  been  concerned  by  the 
growing  use  of  unvalidated  tests  which  often  become  a 
rigid  condition  of  hiring  or  employee  advancement. 
Frequently,  such  tests  have  been  found  to  be  the  principle 
reason  for  the  failure  of  members  of  minority  groups  to 
obtain  jobs  they  could  perform  or  to  receive  promotions  they 
deserve ...  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  since  1963  in 
total  test  usage  and  particularly  notable  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  doubtful  testing  practices  which,  experience 
indicates,  tend  to  have  racially  discriminatory  effects. 
It  has  become  clear  that  in  many  instances  contractors 
are  using  tests  to  determine  qualification  for  hire, 
transfer,  or  promotion  without  evidence  that  they  are 
valid  indices  of  performance  potential . (2) 

Compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  of  March  8,  1971  (Griggs 
V.  Duke  Power  Company)  should  reduce  inequities  in  hiring  practices 
if  adequately  enfrrced.     The  Court  ruled,  in  effect,  that  testing 
devices  and  educational  requirements  should  not  be  given  controlling 
force  unless  they  are  demonstrably  a  reasonable  measure  of  job 
performance. 

Some  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  youth  with  criminal  offense 
records.     This  response  may  stem  from  company  difficulties  in 
securing  bonding,  company  non-compliance  with  federal  regulations 
governing  the  employment  of  criminal  offenders  and/or  inadequate 
federal  enforcement  of  these,  regulations  * 
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The  supervision  a  youth  receives  upon  entry  into  the  labor  force 
frequently  affects  his  prospects  for  stable  employment.     In  certain 
cases,  youth  require  special  attention  to  facilitate  their  productive 
absorption  into  the  labor  force.     First-line  supervisors  need  in- 
company  training  to  sensitize  them  to  the  life  styles,  cultural  values 
and  experiences  of  new  employeos  and  as  a  preventive  measure  against 
discriminatory  treatment  and  practices. 

Some  labor  unians  have  been  overtly  discriminatory,  purposely 
restricting  the  movement  of  youth  into  the  labor  force.     The  closed 
shop  practices  of  certain  craft  unions  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  right  to  work  of  youth.     Labor  union  practices  must  be  closely  ^ 
examined  to  remove  both  overt  and  covert  discriminatory  practices. 

D.   LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY  EXPERIENCES  OF  YOUTH  -  LOCAL  PROBES 

To  ascertain  more  specific  information  about  the  labor  force  entry 
experiences  of  our  own  Cleveland  area  youth,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  three  elements  with  which  thiii  BLUEPRINT  is  primarily  concerned  - 
1)  Preparation  for  Labor  Force  Participation,  2)  Job  Referral  and  Place- 
ment Process,  and  3)  Practices  and  Requirements  of  Employers  -  The  Man- 
power Planning  and  Development  Commission  conducted  two  separate  probes 
into  the  area  of  local  labor  force  entry. 

The  first  of  these  probes  identified  employers'   major  reasons  for  rejection 
at  the  hiring  desk  of  applicants  for  entry  level  low-skill  jobs.  This 
1970  report.  Who  Doesn^t  Get  Hired?,  was  based  on  a  survey  of  a  repre- 
sentative cross-section  of  Cleveland  business  and  industrial  firms  who 
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see  large  numbers  of  young  entry  level  job  seekers. 

While  this  probe  clearly  identified  the  reasons  for  rejection  of 
young  job  applicants,  it  viewed  rejection  only  from  the  employers' 
vantage  point.     The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recog- 
nized that  ^in  understanding  of  the  labor  force  entry  experiences  of 
youth  must  be  based  on  information  from  both  employers  and  youth  who 
are  attempting  to  enter  the  labor  force.     To  add  this  missing  dimension 
of  information,  youths*  attitudes,  opinions  and  impressions  related  to 
the  interview  process  x^ere  explored  by  the  Commission  through  a  Survey 
of  Rejected  Job  Applicants.  This  survey,  conducted  between  December, 
1971  and  January,  1972,  sheds  light  on  how  youth  view  the  interviev; 
process,  how  they  view  themselves  after  job  rejection,  and  whether  they 
find  the  interview  to  be  a  learning  experience. 

Major  findings  of  the  two  MPDC  probes  are  highlighted  below.  Relevant 
reference  is  made  to  them  throughout  the  BLUEPRINT. 

.Who  Doesn't  Get  Hired? 

Method  -  The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  drew  together 
employer-interviewers  from  a  representative  sample  of  Cleveland  area 
industry        large  and  smaller,  private  arid  public,  manufacturing  (durable 
and  non-durable) ,  and  non-manufacturing.    These  firms  were  known  to 
see  relatively  large  numbers  of  young  job  applicants.    All  indicated 
they  had  available  at  that  time  entry  level  low-skill  job  openings^ 

A  series  of  two-hour  panel  discussions  was  set  up  in  which  employer- 


interviewers  in  groups  of  twelve  to  nineteen  were  asked  to  present 
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their  experiences  so  that  more  precise  knowledge,  could  be  obtained 
about  the  characteristics  of  current  job  seekers,  factors  which  keep 
them  from  being  hired  in  low-level  entry  jobs.  Employer-interviewer 
panel  participants  were  assured  of  anonymity  in  any  report,  resulting 
in  their  honest  and  full  sharing  of  their  experiences  and  thinking. 

Findings  -  Employer-interviewers  from  Cleveland  area  organizations 
identified  the  following  factors  as  primarily  responsible  for  , the  re- 
jection of  entry  level  job  applicants. at  the  hiring  desk: 

1.  Lack  of  basic  learning  skills  (reading,  oral  communication,  arith- 
metic.) 

2.  Lack  of  basic  clerical  skills  (spelling,  filing,  typing). 

3.  Lack  of  work  world  orientation  and  job  search  skills  (little  or 
inaccurate  knowledge  about  work  world,  requirements  and  disciplines, 
job-getting  resources  or  job  interview  skills) . 

4.  Lack  of  dependability  and  reliability  (evidenced  by  poor  school 
or  job  attendance  patterns,  spasmodic  work  history,  continuing 
pattern  of  chronic  arrests,  indifferpnt  attitude,  etc.). 

5.  Physical  or  emotional  disabilities.  .       ;  ; 
Survey  of  Rejected  Job  Applicants 

Method  -  Interview  schedules  were  developed  with  the  advice  of  a  research 

consultant.     The  interview  schedules  were  pre-tested  by  the  staff,  of 
three  agencies  apd  revised,  accordingly.     Cleveland  area  agiencies  responsible 

for  job  referral  of  youth  were  then  requested  to  administer  questionnaires 
to  youth  with  the  following  characteristics; 

-  High  school  graduates  and  dropouts. 

-  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

-  Interviewed  and  rejected  for  full-time  jobs.     

These  agencies  also  administered  a  different  questionnaire  to  the  em- 
ployers who  had  interviewed  the  rejected  applicants i 
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The  youth  interview  schedule  was  administered  to  each  rejected  young 
person  by  the  agency  staff  person  who  had  referred  him  to  the  inter- 
view.   The  youth  were  administered  the  questionnaire  sjon  after  re- 
turning £r'm  the  job  interview. 

After  interviewing  the  rejected  applicant,  the  job  referral  staff 
member  follovjed-up  by  contact  with  the  employer  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual reason  for  rejection  of  the  applicant.  The  employer  interview 
schedule  was  administered  in  an  Informal  manner,  to  overcome  possible 
employer  hesitancy  to  respond. 

/ 

Sample  -  Eight  Cleveland  area  organisations  involved  in  job  referral 
of  youth  participated  in  the  Survey  of  Rejected  Job  Applicants.  (See 
Addendum  B. ,  Administrants  of  Rejected  Job  Applicant  Questionnaire.) 
A  total  of  95  youth  were  interviewed.    Originally,  it  had  been  antici- 
pated that  comparison  of  responses  would  be  made  by  race,  sex,  educa- 
tion and  age.    However,  the  sample  was  composed  primarily  of  black 
youth  and  youth  ages  18  to  21,    Therefore,  comparison  by  race  and  age 
was  not  possible.    Most  Cleveland  area  schools,  at  the  time  of  tlie 
siurvey,  were  not  referring  youtn  to  jobs.    The  survey  was  conducted 
while  school  was  in  session,  several  months  prior  to  graduation.  Thus 
the  sample  was  primarily  re&crictcd  to  youth  referred  to  jobs  by  Shaw 
High  School  in  East  Cleveland,  which  experiences  a  continuirig  need  for 
placement  assistance  during  the  school  year,  the  Youth  Opportunity. 
Center,  and  manpower  programs.    The  clients  of  these  organizations  are 
predominantly  black.    The  insufficient  sample  of  youth,  ages  16  and  17 


reflects  the  low  labor  force  participation  rate  of  this  age  group. 
Also,  youth  are  not  allowed  to  withdraw  from  school  unless  they  have 
accepted  a  full-time  job  offer.     If  they  leave  school  at  age  16  or  17 
they  are  employed  and  will  not  require  placement  assistance,  immediately. 

The  sex  and  education  composition  of  the  total  sample  of  95  is: 

Male  -  55% 
Female  -  45% 

High  School  Dropouts    -  50.57o 
High  School  Graduates  -  49.57o, 

Some  respondents  did  not  answer  every  item  on  the  interview  schedule. 

Results  are  based  upon  percentage  of  youth  responding  to  each  item. 

Of  the  employers  who  interviewed  the  youth  surveyed,  35  percent  refused 
to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  referral  staff  or  could  not  respond 
because  they  had  no  recollection  of  the  applicant.  Results  from  the 
employer  interview  schedule  are  ba^ed  on  the  response  of  the  remaining 
55  percent. 

Findings  -  Interview  Experience  of  the  Rejected  Applicants  -  The  majority 
of  rejected  applicants  (61  percent)  reported  that  they  had  been  previously 
intiarviewed  less  than  five  times  for .  full-time  jobs.    High  school  drop- 
outs had  considerably  less  interview  experience  than  graduates.  One- 
half  of  the  graduates  had  been  interviewed  more  than  five  times  for 
full-time  jobs  compared  to  approximately  one-foilrth  of  the  dropouts. 
Males  and  females  were  equally  likely  to  have  participated  in  more  than 
five  Interviews.    However,  the  males  applied  fdr  a  greater  number  of 
jobs  without  being  interviewed  than  females.    While  54  piercent  of  the 
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males  had  applied  for  five  or  more  full-time  jobs,  only  41  percent 
reported  being  interviewed  five  or  more  times.    The  corresponding 
rate  for  females  was  40  percent  applying  for  five  or  more  full-time 
jobs;  37  percent  with  five  or  more  interview  experiences. 

Re  jected  Job  Applicants' View  of  the  Interview  Process  -  Items  on  the 
questionnaire  were  designed  to  discover  the  applicants'  views  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  interview  process  and  also  the  fairness. 

In  terms  of  mechanics,  the  majority  of  youth  (66  percent)  indicated 
that  the  interview  began  at  the  scheduled  time.    Most  of  these  youth, 
however,  who  were  not  interviewed  at  the  scheduled  time  found  the 
delay  upsetting.    Annoyance  ranged  from  mild  (71  percent)  to  a  great 
amount  (6  percent).    All  but  11  percent  of  the  applicants  were  re- 
quested to  complete  an  employment  application,  most  often  before  the 
interview  began. 

The  youth  were  more  critical  in  regard  to  the  fairness  of  the  inter- 
view process*  Although  the  majority  (76  percent)  felt  the  interview 
was  lengthy  enough  for  the  interviewer  to  judge  their  suitability  for 
the  job  they  were  less  satisfied  with  the  interviewer's  attention  to 
them  and  the  opportunity  provided  to  present  themselves  as  qualified 
for  the  job.  In  response  to  the  question  -  Did  the  interviewer  give 
you  enough  of  a  chance  to  explain  why  you  thought  you  were  right  for 
the  job?  -  46  percent  responded  negatively.  A  greater  proportion  of 
the  dropouts  (50  percent)  than  the  graduates  (40  percent)  felt  they 
did  not  receive  sufficient  opportunity  to  "sell"  themselves. 
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Sixty-one  percent  of  the  youth  felt  the  interviewer  paid  enough  atten- 
tion to  what  they  said,  while  39  percent  ratad  the  interviewers ' atten- 
tion as  needing  improvement. 

In  evaluating  the  fairness  of  their  interviews,  42  percent  of  the  youth 
expressed  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  with  3  percent  evaluating 
the  interview  as  totally  unfair.    However,  14  percent  rated  their  inter 
view  as  very  rair.    Female  applicants  viewed  their  interview  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  the  males.     Sixty-six  percent  of  the  females  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  fairness  of  the  interview  process,  com- 
pared to  51  percent  of  the  males.    Furthermore,  26  percent  of  the 
females  rated  their  interviews  as  very  fair,  while  only  4  percent  of 
the  moles  were  highly  satisfied. 

In  relation  to  the  overall  interview  process,  one-fourth  of  the  youth 
expressed  doubt  that  this  is  an  adequate  method  of  selecting  employees. 
Thirty-five  percent  considered  the  interview  an  equitable  way  to  make 
hiring  decisions.    The  remainder  (26  percent)  were  uncertain  in  their 
assessment  of  the  interview  process.    There  was  little  variance  in 
response  by  age  or  education. 

Reactions  of  the  rejected  applicants  to  reasons  received  for  not 
being  hired  provide  an  indication  of  how  they  view  the  interview'pro- 
ccss.    Fifty-four  percent  of  the  youth  reported  receiving  no  reason 
from  the  employer  for  their  rejection.    One  out  of  six  dropouts  re- 
ceived no  reason  compared  to  almost  one  out  of  five  graduates.  There 
was  only  small  variance  by  sex. 
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of  those  who  were  told  why  they  weren't  hired,  19  percent  did  not  be- 
lieve they  were  given  the  actual  reason.     All  but  one  of  these  respond- 
ents identified  the  real  reason  for  their  rejection  as  discriminatory 
employment  practices.     In  contrast,  only  4  percent  of  those  yoith  who 
received    no  reason  for  not  being  hired  felt  the  real  reason  was 
discrimination. 

How  Rejected  Job  Applicants  View  Themselves  -  In  general,  the  youth 
rated  their  performance  in  the  interview  much  higher  thdn  they  rated 
the  fairness  of  the  employer  and  the  interview  process.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  job  applicants  felt  they  had  presented  themselves  well 
during  the  interview.     Only  4  percent  expressed  dissatisraction  with 
their  performance.     High  school  graduates  reported  the  greatest  dis- 
pleasure with  their  interview  performance  (11  percent  of  the  graduates 
were  dissatisfied,  while  all  dropouts  reported  satisfaction). 

The  youth  rated  themselves  lower  in  relation  to  the  impression  they 
made  on  the  employer  than  on  the  quality  of  their  interview  performance. 
Sixty-six  percent  felt  they  had  favorably  impressed  the  employer. 

The  majority  of  applicants  (54  percent)  were  given  no  raason  for  their 
employment  rejection*     Their  response  to  the  question  -  Whc^t  do  you 
think,  was  the  real  reason  you  weren't  hired?  -  provides  some  insight 
into  their  self-image  after  being  rejected.     Forty-three  percent  re- 
sponded that  they  didn't  know  the  reason,  while  twenty-three  percent 
cited  as  the  reason  depressed  economic  conditions  (e. g, , "Employer  not 
hiring  now",  ''Employer  accumulating  applications.").    Only  33  percent 


felt  that  their  rejection  was  the  result  of  some  individual  deficien- 
cy (e«g.y  lack  of  skills,  inadequate  education,  etc.)* 

I 

Of  the  employers  who  responded,  44  percent  reported  not  telling  the 
applicant  the  real  reason  for  his  rejection.  In  every  case,  the  actual 
reason  was  the  applicant's  skill  or  ability  deficiencies  or  attitude. 
Rather  than  explain  this  to  the  youth,  employers  gave  reasons  which 
were  beyond  the  youths'  control,  such  as  "No  job  openings"    or  *'Will 
call  you  when  a  decision  is  reached.*' 

In  65  percent  of  the  cases  when  the  youth  was  given  no  reason  for  re- 
jection,  the  employer  reported  not  hiring  the  applicant  because  of 
inability  to  meet  job  qualifications,  appearance,  or  poor  work  records. 
Employers  reported  not  hiring  the  other  35  percent  because  of  no  job 
openings. 

Is  the  Interview  Process  a  Learning  Experience  for  Rejected  Applicants? 
Evidence  is  that  the  majority  of  youth  view  the  job  interview  process 
as  a  learning  experience,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  rejected  as 
employees.     Sixty-five  percent  of  the  youth  indicated  that  they  had 
learned  something  through  their  interview  experience,  30  percent  felt 
they  hadn't  and  five  percent  were  uncertain. 

In  relation  to  acquiring  greater  self-confidence  through  this  experience 
for  future  interviews,        percent  reported  that  they  felt  they  had. 
This  increased  self-confidence  was  attributed,  in  almost  all  cases, 
to . the  additional  exposure  to  interview  procedures.    For  -example, 
many  cited  better  knowledge  of  what  to  expect  (e.g.,  questions)  in 


the  next  interview,  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be  less  nervous 
during  the  next  interview,  and  simply  additional  interview  experience, 
as  what  they  had  learned. 

Thirty-five  percent  were  uncertain  that  this  interview  experience 
would  assist  them  in  terms  of  ease  and  confidence  during  future  inter- 
views.    The  reasons  given  were:     1)  Every  interview  is  different  and 
one  doesn*t  know  what  to  expect,  2)  The  applicant  is  qualified  for  the 
job,  but  isn't  hired.     Interview  experience  will  not  overcome  this, 
and  3)  Interview  experience  will  not  improve  problems, such  as  nervous- 
ness,during  intervielws. 

High  school  graduates,  it  appears,  gain  more  from  the  interview  ex- 
perience than  high  school  dropouts.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  graduates 
felt  they  would  be  more  at  ease  and  confident  during  their  next  inter- 
view, compared  to  56  percent  of  the  dropouts*    Eight  out  of  ten  female 
graduates  felt  their  self-confidence  during  interviews  would  be  im- 
proved, while  little  more  than  five  out  of  ten  males  expressed  this 
view. 

Conclusion  -  Impressions  and  opinions  of  youth  regaijding  the  job  inter- 
view process  and  themselves  in  relation  to  this  process  are  difficult 
to  precisely  determine.    However,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Survey  of  ReXected  Applicants  which  should  be  useful  for  job  referral 
personnel  and  employers  in  assisting  labor  force  entrants. 

Most  rejected  job  applicants y  ages  16  to  21,  who  seek  placement 


assistance  from  community  placement  agencies  have  had  limited  job 
interview  experience.  They  tend  to  view  the  interview  process  as  a 
"necessary  evil,**  finding  employer  attention  and  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  inadequate.  The  interview  process  was  considered 
an  equitable  method  for  assessing  job  applicants  by  only  37  percent 
of  the  youth# 

Possibly^  some  youth  approach  the  job  interview  with  a  preconceived 
idea  that  they  will  encounter  discrimination  either  because  of  race 
or  age,  and,  thus,  attributed  their  rejection  to  this  factor*  While 
most  of  the  applicants  surveyed  accepted  the  reason  they  received  from 
the  employer  for  rejection  as  correct,  all  but  one  of  those  who  did 
not  cited  racial  discrimination  as  the  reason  for  employment  rejection. 
Youth  who  received  no  reason  for  rejection,  in  almost  every  case,  did 
not  mention  discrimination  as  the  probable  cause.    While  it  is  recog- 
nized that  discrimination  is  a  barrier  to  labor  force  entry  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  it  seems  unlikely  that  discrimination  was  the  reason 
for  rejection  of  all  of  those  youth  in  the  former  group  who  reported  it. 

Employment  rejection  does  not  seem  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  negative 
self-image.  The  rejected  applicants  were  overwhelmingly  satisfied  with 
their  performance  during  the  job  interview. 

Many  youth,  when  not  told  why  they  are  rejected^  do  not  realize  that 
it  is  their  own  inability  to  meet  employer  requirements  which  is 
responsible.  Forty«four  percent  of  those  who  were  not  told  why  they 
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were  rejected  could  give  no  reason  for  their  rejection.     Yet,  employers 
who  reported  why  they  didn't  hire  those  applicants  identified  applicant 
inability  to  meet  company  skill,  attitude  and  appearance  expectations 
as  the  major  reason  for  rejection. 

While  most  rejected  applicants  feel  that  they  learn  from  experience 
in  the  job  interview,  a  significant  proportion  do  not. (30  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed) . 

The  majority  of  youth  rejected  job  applicants  feel  they  gain  self- 
confidence  which  will  assist  them  in  future  interview  situations. 
Youth  who  do  not  believe  they  gain  in  this  respect  indicate  that  they 
feel  defeated  by  their  continuing  inability  to  become  job  connected. 
(See  Addendum  E,  page  IX  for  statistical  findings.) 


E.  TANGENTIAL  OR  RELATED  FACTORS 

Tangential  factors  are  those  which  present  barriers  to  the  smooth 
labor  force  entry  of  youth,  but  do  not  receive  in-depth  treatment 
ia  the  BLUEPRINT  because  corrective  actions  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  research  design.     The  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the 
labor  force  entry  process  is  briefly  described,  supplemented  by 
statistical  information  in  the  Addenda. 

a.  Pover ty 

Poverty  is  defined  according  to  poverty  guidelines  established 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  an  annual  non-farm  income 
for  a  family  of  four  below  $3,967-00-    On  the  national  level  there 
was  an  increase  of  1-2  million  poor  people  from  1969  to  1970,  the 
first  yearly  Increase  in  the  poverty  population  since  1959-  (36) 

The  incidence  of  poverty  is  increasing  in  certain  areas  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  as  residents  in  these  areas  with  income  above  the 
federal  poverty  level  relocate  in  other  areas  of  the  city  or  in  the 
suburbs,  leaving  concentrations  of  poverty  behind-     The  increased 
concentration  of  poverty  heightens  the  labor  force  entry  problems 
of  youth  residing  in  "poverty  pockets-"    Black  youth  are  most  likely 
to  be  members  of  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty. level*    In  ^ 
Cleveland,  four  of  the  six  poverty  areas  are  predominantly  black- 

An  official  January,  1970  report  of  the  Cleveland  Area  Cooperative- 
Area  Manpower  Coordinating  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  estimates  I 
that  there  are  52,000  disadvantaged  youth  under  21  in  Cuyahoga  County 
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who  require  special  employment  related  services*    Three  out  of  four 
of  these  youth  are  high  school  dropouts. (10)     (See  Addendum  D, Poverty 
in  Cuyahoga  County>) 


Labor  force  entry  problems  associated  with  poverty  include: 


Financial  need  as  a  major  consideration  of  early  school 

leaving;  dropping  out  of  school  limits  the  ability  of 

poverty  level  youth  to  meet  employer  educational  requirements. 

-  Absence  of  financial  support  to  sustain  the  job  search  and  ease 
movement  into  the  labor  market. 

-  Unattended  medical  difficulties  which  disqualify  job  applicants. 

Parents  and  significant  others  unable  to  provide  job  leads  or 
labor  market  information. 

Lack  of  entry  level  jobs  in  poverty  areas« 


Psychological  and  Emotional  Problems 

The  psychological  and  emotional  characteristics  of  jroung  job  seekers 
determine,  to  a  large  extent,  the  effectiveness  of  their  job  search, 
success  on  initial  jobs  and  opportunities  for  advancement.    Some  of  the 
psychological  and  emotional  problems  ^ich  adversely  affect  the  labor 
force  entry  process  may  manifest  themselves  in  the  following  ways: 


-  Alienation  from  the  employment  "system"  in  general 

-  Estrangement  from  institutions 
Distrust  of  authority  figures 

*-  Hypersensitivity  to  criticism 

Poor  work  attitudes  (i.e.,  attitudes  which  fall  below  the 

accepted  norms  of  employers) 
«  High  anxiety^  often  displayed  in  interview  situations 
«  Lack  of  assertiveness  and/or  motivation 


The  formation  of  these  psychological  and  emotional  characteristics 
is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  elements,  such  as  family  environment, 
life  style,  influence  of  peers,  and  negative  encounters  with  major 
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institutions.     (See  Addendum    F      ,  Highlights  from  the  Literature 
on  Psychological  and  Emotional  Barriers  to  Labor  Force  Entry.) 

c.  Physical  Handicaps 

Physical  problems  are  an  obstacle  to  emplojrment  primarily  for  youth 
from  poverty  backgrounds.    For  the  most  part,  low*income  families 
receive  medical  care  during  emergency  or  crisis  situations  only, 
rather  than  receiving  preventive  or  remedial  care.    For  example, 
a  study  conducted  in  Midtown  Nanhatten  found  that  children  under 
13  average  two  physician  visits  per  year  in  families  with  income 
under  $2,000  compared  to  4*4  in  families  with  incomes  over  $7,000. 
In  families  with  incomes  under  $4,000,  22  percent  of  the  children 
under  15  have  never  seen  a  dentist  compared  to  7.2  percent  in 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000.(33)  (See  Addendum  G,  Health 
Problems  of  the  Poor. ) 

Physical  and  emotional  care  resources  for  persons  who  cannot  afford 
a  private  physician  are- extremely  inadequate  in  the  Cleveland  area* 
Therefore,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  labor  force  entrants  from  low-income 
families  to  fail  physical  examinations  required  for  emplojmient  because 
of  physical  defects  which  have  gone  undiagnosed  and  uncorrected.  Health 
problems  such  as  obesity,  hernia,  back  disabilities,  high  blood  pressure, 
and  poor  eyesight  that  is  uncorrectable  rule  out  a  significant  per- 
centage of  entry-level  job  applicants  in  the  Cleveland  area. (97) 

d.  Transportation 

Obstacles  to  the  employment  of  City  of  Cleveland  labor  force  entrants 
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have  beem  created  by  the  movement  of  business  and  industry  away  from 
the  central  city  toward  the  suburbs  during  the  last  decade.  Since 
1967  approximately  18  Cleveland  manufacturing  firms ,  each  with  more 
than  100  employees,  have  relocated  in  the  suburbs,* 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  presented  national  informa- 
tion on  the  transportation  problems  facing  inner-city  dwellers. (48) 
Between  1954  and  1965  almost  two-thirds  of  all  new  industrial  build- 
ings and  approximately  one-half  of  all  new  stores  were  constructed 
outside  the  central  cities.    Few  inner-city  residents  hold  jobs  in 
the  suburbs.    The  cost  of  transportation  to  the  suburbs  from  central 
city  areas  (e.g., $1.00  -  $1.20  per  day  bus  fare  between  Cleveland 
and  suburbs)  is  prohibitive  for  many  inner-city  dwellers  who  are 
low-wage  earners,  and  the  transportation  costs  are  continuing  to 
rise  rapidly. 

These  findings  are  further  supported  by  findings  of  a  1971  survey 

of  Cleveland  area  federally  funded  manpower  program  administrators. (36) 

The  administrators  unanimously  agreed  that  ''transportation  is  one  of 

the  most  strategic  factors  involved  in  placing  the  disadvantaged  in 

jobs." 

Youth  are  particularly  restricted  in  their  job  searches  because  most 
youth  do  not  own  automobiles  and  must  rely  upon  public  transportation 
if  employed  outside  of  their  home  neighborhoods.    According  to  a 
study  conducted  in  the  central  city  of  Boston,  black  inner-city 

^Regional  Planning  Commission,  November  17,  1971. 


residents  face  greater  transportation  barriers  to  employment  than 
their  white  counterparts.   (35)     The  model  white  central  city 
resident  traveled  to  work  by  car,  while  the  model  black  resident 
relied  upon  public  transportation.     Fifty-one  percent  of  the  white 
respondents  and  26  percent  of  the  black  respc  ndents  used  their  own 
cars  when  traveling  to  work.     Thirty-four  percent  of  the  blacks 
relied  on  bus  service  as  compared  to  11  percent  of  the  whites.  Black 
inner-city  residents  were  less  able  to  search  for  the  higher  quality 
jobs  in  the  suburbs  and  lacked  friends  employed  in  these  areas  with 
whom  to  share  the  costs  of  a  car  pool. 

Automation 

Rapid  technological  advancements  have  changed  work  forc.e  requirements 
of  business  and  industry,  with  a  resultant  negative  effect  on  the 
availability  of  beginning  job  opportunities  for  youth  workers.  This 
is  especially  the  case  for  youth  who  do  not  possess  specific  skills, 
a  trade  or  a  college  education.     Edward  T.  Chase,  in  Manpower  Policies 
for  Youth,  estimated  that  "40,000  jobs  disappear  per  week  owing  mainly 
to  technological  change,  many  of  them  so-called  entry  jobs  of  the 
lower  skill  varietyi(46) 

There  has  been  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  professional 
technological  workers.     The  need  for  semi-skilled,   skilled,  clerical 
and  se  vice  workers  has  also  increased.    Automation,  however,  has 
decreased  job  openings  for  unskilled  workers.  School  leavers  who  are 
prepared  only  for  entry  into  jobs  of  this  nature  must  compete  with 
more  mature  workers  for  the  remaining  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 
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The  diLplacement  uf  blue-collar  workers  has  an  impact  on  employment 
opportunities  for  black  youth. (17)  Blue-collar  jobs  in  which  blacks 
have  been  able  to  secure  steady  employment  are  being  eliminated  as 
a  result  of  automation.    On  a  national  basis,  white-collar  workers 
are  projected  to  outnumber  blue-collar  workers  by  more  than  50  percent 
in  1980.    As  of  1970,  approximately  36  percent  of  all  workers  were 
employed  in  white-collar  occupations,  while  28  percent  of  all  workers 
held  blue-collar  jobs.    Only  a  slight  Increase  in  blue-collar  workers 
is  expected  during  the  coming  decade, (96) 

Labor  Market  Structure 

The  urban  l<ibor  market  is  described  in  the  1971  Manpower  Report  of 
the  President  as  consisting  of  two  separate  labor  markets  which 
operate  side  by  side:  the  "primary"  and  "secondary"  markets. (52) 
Employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  workers  are  primarily 
available  in  the  secondary  market  where  jobs  are  characterized  as 
low-paying.  Irregular  and  generally  undesirable.    Upward  mobility 
to  the  primary  market  is  virtually  impossible,  except  during  a 
general  scarcity  of  labor.    Alternatives  for  the  disadvantaged  to 
employment  in  the  irregular  economy  of  secondary  markets  are  illegiti- 
mate street  activities  or  public  assistance. 

Inner^city  youth,  who  have  few  models  of  success  to  emulate  in  the 
primary  labor  force,  may  turn  to  illegitimate  activities  for  their 
livelihood  and  survival.     Illegitimate  activities  offer  an  opportunity 
for  success  and  neighborhood  respect,  whereas  legitimate  employment 
in  the  secondary  market  appears  less  profitable  and  ridden  with  dis- 
appointment or  frustration. 
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Labor  market  structure  also  refers  to  the  quantity  and  type  of 
entry  level  jobs  available.    Although  statistical  data  in  this  area 
is  unavailable,  consensus  exists  that  entry  level  job  seekers 
currently  outnumber  available  entry  level  job  opportunities. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  projected  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment by  industrial  category  to  1980  (based  on  the  1960  Census). (16) 
The  expected  employment  change  in  Cuyai.oga  County  from  1970  to  1980 
follows ; 

Average  Annual 
Percentage  Change 


1970 

1980 

1970  -  1980 

Total 

810,000 

875,000 

+0.8 

Mining 

1,300 

1,000 

-2.6 

Construct  ion 

33,000 

36,000 

+0.9 

Manufacturing 

296,000 

302,000 

+0.2 

Transportation 

50,000 

51,000 

+0.2 

Trade 

156,000 

169,000 

+0.8 

Finance 

39,000 

44,000 

+1.2 

Service 

155,000 

179,000 

+1.4 

Government 

80,000 

92,000 

+1.4 

In  general,  emplojmient  opportunities  will  be  greatest  in  trade,  finance, 
services  and  government.    Manufacturing,  the  backbone  of  Cuyahoga  County's 
employment,  will  experience  minimal  growth,  at  best.     The  County's 
manufacturing  firms  are  in  keen  competition  with  the  firms  in  neigh- 
boring counties,  where  land  costs  are  more  reasonable  and  expansion 
less  difficult. 

These  trends  in  employment  by  industry  are  further  supported  by  data 
and  conclusions  in  the  Cleveland  Area  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee 
_F/Y  '72  Plan  of  Services.  (9)    The  employment  shift  towards  service 
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industry  was  found  to  be  "decisive  and  continuous/*  while  the 
manufacturing  sector  ''has  ceased  to  be  an  unlimited  source  for 
increasing  job  opportunities/*    Hie  service  industry  accounted  for 
64  percent  of  the  total  employment  increase  (93,000)  in  Cuyahoga 
County  from  March,  1959  to  March,  1966.    Manufacturing's  relative 
share  of  employment  dropped  from  38.3  percent  to  34.7  percent  during 
this  period.     This  decrease  is  attributed  to  technological  changes 
in  manufacturing  processes  which  inhibit  growth  of  employment, 
although  they  create  at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  new  skills. 

More  specifically,  during  this  seven  year  period  increased  employment 
io  the  services  industry  was  experienced  mainly  in  government,  service 
and  retail  trade.     The  leading  employers  in  services  were  medical  and 
health  services  and  miscellaneous  businesses. 

These  data  do  not  predict  the  number  of  entry  level  jobs  expected  in 
each  employment  category,  but,  rather,  the  total  changes  in  employment 
by  industry.     These  employment  trends  provide  a  general  indication 
of  \Aich  industries  will  hold  job  opportunities  for  youth  during 
the  decade  of  the  70' s. 

Housin}^ 

Federal  manpower  program  administrators  in  the  Cleveland  area  have 
indicated  that  both  the  conditions  and  location  of  clients*  housing 
is  related  to  their  successful  participation  in  manpower  programs. (36) 
Administrators  involved  with  younger  people  or  with  clients  taking 
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education  courses  saw  the  problem  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
clients'  inner-city  housing;  those  involved  with  job  placements 
tended  to  see  the  problem  in  terms  of  housing  location. 

In  terms  of  housing  conditions,  11.2  percent,  or  nearly  58,000  of 
Cuyahoga  County's  housing  units,  were  substandard  according  to  the 
1960  Census*    In  the  City  of  Cleveland,  17.8  percent,  or  over 
50,000  units,  were  classified  as  substandard. (16)    Superior  job 
performance  cannot  be  expected  by  those  employees  who  must  return 
daily  to  a  deteriorating  physical  environment. (1) 

In  terms  of  housing  location,  segregated  housing  patterns  in  Cuyahoga 
County  mitigate  against  the  movement  of  low-Income  families  and 
individuals  close  to  .iob  opportunities  in  the  suburbs.  Segregated 
housing  patterns  are  illustrated  by  the  extent  of  racial  segregation 
in  Cleveland  schools.    According  to  the  U.  S*  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  during  the  1970-71  school  year,  67  percent 
of  Cleveland' s  black  students  attended  99  to  100  percent  black 
schools  and  95.8  percent  attended  mostly  black  schools. (54)  The 
absence  of  low-income  housing  in  Cleveland  area  suburbs  further 
supports  this  pattern.    Under  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  only  about  10,000  public  housing  units  have  been  built 
by  1970,  concentrated  entirely  within  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Life  Styles 

The  life  styles  and  cultural  values  of  youth,  which  have  undergone  a 
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rapid  transformation  in  recent  years,  often  conflict  with  employer 
expectations,  and  thus  present  a  barrier  to  labor  force  entry. 
Elements  in  the  life  styles  of  youth  which  may  obstruct  labor  force 
entry  include: 

-  Dress  and  appearance  of  applicants  which  conflict  with  work 
world  regulations  and  customs, 

-  Demands  by  applicants  that  employers  be  socially  responsible 
and  committed  to  community  well-being, 

-  Diminishing  belief  on  the  part  of  applicants  in  the  work 
ethic  (i.e. , production  as  a  value  in  itself), 

-  Unacceptability  of  work  which  is  not  challenging  and  satisfy- 
ing to  applicants. 

-  Increased  emphasis  on  the  separation  of  the  individual's 
personal  life  from  his  work  life  (e.g.,  unwillingness  to  devote 
more  time  than  required  to  the  job  and  seeking  self-fulfillment 
through  non-work  activities). 


Charles  A.  Reich  provides  his  impressionistic  interpretation  of  the 

values  emerging  in  our  country's  youth  in  the  Greening  of  America, (32) 

The  following  excerpts  highlight  some  of  the  attitudes  of  youth  towards 

work  which  frequently  conflict  with  the  values  and  goals  of  employers. 

The  artificiality  of  work  and  culture, Work  and  living 
have  become  more  and  more  pointless  and  empty.  There 
is  no  end  of  meaningful  projects  that  cry  out  to  be 
done,  but  our  working  days  are  used  up  in  work  that 
lacks  meaning:  making  useless  or  harmful  products, 
or  servicing  the  bureaucratic  structures.     For  most 
Americans,  work  is  mindless,  exhausting,  boring, 
servile,  end  hateful,  something  to  be  endured  while 
''life"  is  confined  to  "time  off,"    At  the  same  time 
our  culture  has  been  reduced  to  the  grossly  commer- 
cial; all  cultural  values  are  for  sale,  and  those 
that  fail  to  make  a  profit  are  not  preserved.  Our 
life  activities  have  become  plastic,  vicarious,  and 
false  to  our  genuine  needs,  activities  fabricated  by 
others  and  forced  upon  us. 
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The  new  way  of  life  proposes  a  concept  of  work  in  which 
quality,  dedication  and  eKcellence  are  preserved,  but 
work  is  nonalienated ,  is  the  free  choice  of  each  person, 
is  integrated  into  a  full  and  satisfying  life,  and  ex- 
presses and  affirms  each  individual  being. 

Many  youth  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  values  and  expectations 

of  a  corporation  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  work  world.     This  has 

been  described  as  a  "co-worldly"  existence,  in  contrast  to  the 

'*one-"wor Ider"  who  "limits  his  values  and  beliefs  to  one  world  -  the 

firm,"    Eugene  Emerson  Jackson,  Professor  of  Administrative  Science 

at  Michigan  State  University,  explains  the  attraction  of  youth  to 

"co-worldly"  living  in  the  following  way: 

Much  of  youth  today  reflect  in  their  life  styles  the 
emotional  consequences  of  one-worldly  type  fathers. 
Fewer  and  fewer  sons  of  businessmen  opt  for  their 
fathers'   careers.     One  reason  is  that  when  dad  did 
come  home,  he  felt  guilty  for  being  away  so  much 
that  he  moaned  about  how  hard  he  had  to  work  to  get 
ahead.    And  then  when  he  did  have  a  good  day  at  the 
office,  he  often  took  his  wife  out  to  dinner.  The 
net  impression  upon  the  child  was  that  dad  had  to 
sacrifice  family  for  success, (14) 

In  their  quest  for  meaningful  work,  youth  are  mnking  unprecedented 
demands  upon  their  employers,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  company 
complaint : 

At  California's  Security  Pacific  National  Bank, 
young  employees  have  become  highly  vocal  in  in- 
sisting on  more  purposeful  work  and  in  question- 
ing the  bank's  traditional  ways  of  doing  business, 
"They  want  to  know  exactly  how  they  influence  the 
company,"  says  a  company  officer,     "We  never  had 
to  put  up  with  these  kinds  of  demands  before," 

Industrial  psychologist,  Dr,  Mortimer  Feinberg,  in  his  article  "Making 
the  Generation  Gap  Work  For  You,"  labels  the  drive  of  youth  for  partici 

pation  in  decision  making  a  revolutionary  change. (44) 


Young  people  these  days  will  not  automatically 
defer  to  their  elders  simply  because  the  Old 
Guard  Is  older,  more  experienced »or  even  of 
higher  rank  In  the  organization.     They  need  to 
be  convinced,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
convince  others. 


The  extent  to  which  the  life  styles  and  values  of  youth  Interfere 
with  their  smooth  movement  into  the  work  world  has  not  been  deter- 
mined.   However,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  such  attitudes  toward 
work,  as  illustrated  above,  can  be  a  real  source  of  conflict  between 
employer  and  employee  or  job  applicant,  thus  presenting  a  barrier 
to  smooth  labor  force  entry* 


Discrimination 

Discrimination  remains  a  barrier  in  the  Cleveland  area  to  the  smooth 
transition  of  black  and  other  irinority  group  youth  into  the  work 
world (80)Discrimination  in  the  Cleveland  area  has  decreased  as  an 

overt  manifestation  of  this  barrier  and  assumed  a  more  subtle  form 

I 
I 

expressed  in  diverse  ways. 

t 

Dr.  Anthony  B.  Downs,  in  the  publication.  Racism  in  America  and  How 
to  Combat  It,  distinguishes  between  these  two  forms  of  discrimination 

i 

or  racism^ (80) 

Overt  racism  is  the  use  of  color  per  se  (or  other 
visible  characteristics    related  to  color)  as  a 
subordinating  factor.     Institutional  subordination 
is  placing  or  keeping  in  a  position  or  status  of 
inferiority  by  means  of  attitudes,  actions,  or  in- 
stitutional structures  which  do  not  use  color  itself 
as  the  subordinating  mechanism,  but  instead  use 
other  mechanisms  indirectly  related  to  color.  The 
very  essence  of  institutional  subordination  is  its 
indirect  nature,  which  often  makes  it  hard  to  recog- 
nize. 


Examples  of  overt  racism,  which  are  related  to  labor  force  entry 
problems,  include the  deliberate  exclusion  of  Negroes,  Mexican 
Americans  and  other  colored  persons  from  labor  unions,   law  firms, 
school  districts,  all-white  residential  neighborhoods../' 

An  example  of  institutional  subordination  resulting  from  past  overt 

racism  which  is  pertinent  to  labor  force  entry  barriers  facing 

minority  group  youth  is: 

...most  new  jobs  are  being  created  in  suburban  shopping 
centers,  industrial  parks,  new  office  buildings,  and 
schools  or  universities.     But  American  suburban  areas 
are  overwhelmingly  white  in  population  (about  95  per- 
cent in  1?66).     So  the  suburban  sources  of  new  employ- 
ment are  usually  far  from  where  non-whites  -live.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  latter  to  know  when 
such  job  openings  exist,   to  get  transportation  to  look 
for  them,  and  to  commute  to  work  once  they  are  found- 
Even  if  they  do  get  jobs  in  the  suburbs,   they  have 
great  difficulty  finding  housing  near  their  work. 

The  scope  of  the  BLUEPRINT  prohibits  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
complex  topic  of  discrimination  and  its  result:ing  effects.  However, 
discrimination,  both  overt  and  covert,  does  present  the  following 
difficulties  to  minority  group  labor  force  entrants: 

-  High  unemployment  rates 

-  Lower  upward  job  mobility  than  white  counterparts 

-  Lower  wage  rates  than  white  counterparts 

-  Limited  access  to  employment  opportunities 

-  Transportation  and  housing  problems 

-  Entry  into  lower  skill  beginning  jobs  than  white  counterparts 

Discrimination  not  only  closes  job  opportunities  to  minority  group 
youth,  but  also  influences  their  perception  of  the  labor  market. 
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For  example,  to  avoid  expected  discrimination,  black  youth  will  not 
apply  for  jobs  at  those  companies  where  they  have  *'heard'*  or  where 
they  *'feel*'  discrimination  is  practiced.     These  self-imposed  re- 
strictions limit  the  job  searches  of  black  youth  and  the  break- 
through of  black  workers  into  additional  job  categories. 

For  example,  a  comparison  of  the  job  search  methods  utilized  by 
blacks  and  whites  in  Boston  discovered  that  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  blacks  recalled  any  experience  with  job  discrimination  in 
the  past  10  yea?;s.  The  tentative  explanation  given  this  limited  amount 
of  reported  discrimination  was  that  blacks  are  aware  of  the  social 
patterns  of  discriminatory  employment  and,  therefore,  they  place 
restrictions  on  their  job  searches.     Substantiation  of  this  explana- 
tion was  derived  from  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  blacks  in  the 
study  indicated  that  they  *'antic ipated"  discrimination  if  they 
attempted  to  break  into  *'white"  job  categories .  (77) 

To  counteract  self-imposed  job  search  restrictions  resulting  from 
patterns  of  discrimination,  it  is  necessary  that  job  referral 
personnel  be  aware  of  this  tendency  to  restrict  the  job  search. 
Youth  should  be  counseled  to  investigate  the  real  job  opportunities 
that  do  exist. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
has  identified  the  following  categories  in  which  minority  group 
members  are  most  likely  to  be  underutilised:  officials  and  managers. 
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professionals,  technicians,  sales  workers,  office  and  clerical,  and 
skilled  craftsmen.  The  Department  of  Labor  requires  federal  contractors 
to  develop  affirmative  action  programs  which  will  fVaarantee  equal 
employment  opportunities  regardless  of  sex  and  race.     Required  compo- 
nents of  these  affirmative  action  programs  are  summarized  below, 
intended  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  our  community's  youth. 

Affirmative  action  programs  must  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  An  analysis  of  all  major  job  categories  at  the  facility, 
with  explanations  if  minorities  are  currently  being  under- 
utilized in  any  one  or  more  job  categories.     In  determining 
whether  minorities  are  being  underutilized  in  any  job  category, 
the  contractor  will  consider  at  least  all  of  the  following 
factors : 

-  The  minority  population  of  the  labor  area  surrounding  the 
facility; 

-  The  size  of  the  minority  unemployment  force  in  the  labor 
area  surrounding  the  facility; 

-  The  perc3ntage  of  minority  work  force  as  compared  with  the 
total  work  force  in  the  immediate  labor  area; 

-  The  general  availability  of  minorities  having  requisite 
skills  in  the  immediate  labor  area; 

-  The  availability  of  minorities  having  requisite  skills 

in  an  area  in  which  the  contractor  can  reasonably  recruit; 

-  The  availability  of  promotable  minority  employees  within 
the  contractor's  organization; 

-  The  anticipated  expansion ,  contraction  and  turnover  of 
and  in  the  work  force; 

-  The  existence  of  training  institutions  capable  of  training 
minorities  in  the  requisite  skills;  and 
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-  The  degree  of  training  which  the  contractor  is  reasonably 
able  to  undertake  as  a  means  of  making  all  job  classes 
available  to  minorities. 

Goals,  timetables  and  affirn^.tive  actioa  commitments  must 
be  designed  to  correct  any  identifiable  deficiencies. 


LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY  DURING  THE  70' s 
WILL  IT  BE  EASIER?  OR  MORE  DIFFICULT? 

The  BLUEPRINT  is  concerned  not  only  with  pi  obi ems  of  today's  labor  force 
entrants,  but  also  problems  which  will  be  encountered  by  labor  force 
entrants  throughout  the  decade  of  the  70' s. 

Quantitative  information  on  labor  force  entrants  in  the  Cleveland  area 
is  sorely  inadequate.     For  example,  unemployment  rat>2S  for  youth,  ages 
16  to  21,  residing  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County  and  the  SMSA 
have  not  been  developed.     Likewise,   projections  related  specifically  to  the 
employment  experiences  on  the  local  level  of  this  age  group  during  the 
decade  are  non-existent.     Therefore,   the  major  factors  taken  into  account 
to  determine  the  ease  of  labor  force  entry  during  the  decade  are: 1)  Cuyahoga 
County  population  projections  to  1980,  2)  local  and  national  structural 
changes  in  the  labor  market,   and  3)   significant  trends  in  education. 

POPULATION  TRENDS 

During  the  decade  of  the  70' s  approximately  251,000  youth  in  Cuyahoga 
County  will  reach  the  labor  force  entry  age.     Not  all  of  these  young 
persons  will  actually  enter  the  labor  foro^  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
For  many,   labor  force  entry  will  be  postponed  by  additional  education, 
military  service,  and  marriage. 

The  national  labor  force  participation  rate  of  out-of-school  youth,  ages 
16  to  21,  in  October,  1971,  was  71,9  percent, (21)     To  ascertain  a  general 
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indication  of  the  youth  population  in  Cuyahoga  County  which  will  be  entering 
the  labor  force,   the  national  youth  participation  rate  was  applied  to 
Cuyahoga  County's  youth  population,   adjusting  for  aci-^estima-ted  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  County^ your!:  k^nrolled ^in- college .  Utilizing  this  method, 
n  gross  estimate  was  made  .tha t'  between  72,200  to  108,300  youth  will  enter 
the  Cuyahoga  County  labor  market  during  the  70' s. 

Certain  population  trends  in  the  County  may  have  an  impact  on  the  labor 
force  entry  process.     Whi^c  Cuyahgca  County's  total  youth  population, 
ages  16  to  21,  is  projected  to  increase  10.3  percent  from  1971  to  1980, 
the  population  of  black  youth  will  Increase  at  a  much  faster  rate  during 
this  time  period.     The  i^'ack  youth  population,  ages  16  to  21,  will  increase 
24  percent,  accounting  for  approxima tely  48  percent  of  the  total  populat  on 
increase  for  this  age  bracket.    (See  Addendum  I,  Pro j ected  Cuyahoga  County 
Population  -  1971  and  1980.) 

Furthermore,   there  will  be  a  slower  increase  in  the  County's  y.iuth  popula- 
tion during  this  decade  than  during  the  past  decade.     The  population  of 
youth,  ages  16  to  20,  will  increase  approximately  15,4  percent  from 
1971  to  1980,   compared  to  a  35.6  percent  increase  from  I960  to  1970. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  projects  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  national 
teenage  labor  force  will  slow  down  dramatically,  from  an  increase  of  43  percent 
during  the  past  decade  to  an  increase  of  11  percent  between  1970  and  1980.(21) 
The  number  of  teenagers  in  the  wcfrk  force  is  expected  to  remain  high  until 
1980,  although  the  annual  Increase  will  be  smaller.     Thus,  the  rumber  of 
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persons  experiencing  problems  of  labor  force  entry  and  adjustment  should 


decrease. 


COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE 

The  major  implication  of  the  trend  just  discussed  is  an  improved  ability 
of  community  resources  to  meet  the  employment-related  needs  of  youth* 
However,  two  additional  factors  -  college  enrollments  and  service  in  the 
military  -  may  have  an  influence  on  the  direction  and  effectiveness  of 
community  services  in  meeting  the  employment  needs  of  youth* 

As  college  costs  continue  to  spiral  upward  and  unemployment  rates  of 
college  graduates  rise,  the  desirability  of  a  college  education  is  coming 
into  question.     If,  in  fact,  this  leads  to  decreased  college  enrollments, 
the  number  of  labor  force  entrants,  ages  17  to  21,  will  increase  during 


With  a  decrease  in  our  military  commitment  overseas,  particularly  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  the  number  of 
youth,  ages  16  to  21,  serving  in  the  military  is  declining.     In  turn, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  males  in  this  age  group  entering 
the  labor  force. 

In  the  year  ending  October,  1970,  the  civilian  population  of  male  high 
school  graduates,  ages  16  to  21,  not  in  school  increased  sharply,  by 
nearly  400,000.(21)     In  contrast,  this  civilian  population  increased  by 
some  80,000  the  year  beforehand  decreased  from  October,  1968  to  October, 
1969.     The  dramatic  rise  in  the  year  ending  October,  1971  is  attributed 
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to  a  decline  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  16  to  21  year  olds  in  the 
military  from  October,   1969  to  October,  1970. 

Should  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  youth  entering  the  military  continue 
and/or  college  enrollments  decline,  community  resources  will  have  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  in  the  area  of  youth  employment  preparation. 
High  schools  may  find   it  necessary  to  equip  an  increasing  proportion  of 
their  students  with  the  requisite  information,  attitudes,  and  skills  for 
employment.     The  job  development,  plncement  and  folio  -up  system  would 
a! so  find  it  necessary  to  gear  up  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youth 
whose  labor  force  entry  is  not  postponed  by  college  enrollment  or  military 


STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

While  predictions  based  on  college  enrollments  and  military  involvement 
are  open  to  much  speculation,  structural  changes  in  the  labor  market  can 
be  more  accurately  delineated.     The  skill  level  required  for  entry  level 
positions  is  increasing.     Automation  is  contributing  to  a  shrinking  base 
of  low  skill  beginning  jobs.     Prognostications,  both  for  the  Cleveland 
area  labor  market  and  on  the  national  level,   suggest  that  job  opportunities 
are  experiencing  the  greatest  growth  in  professional,   technical  and  service 
occupations.    (See  page  35  for  Cuyahoga  County  projections.) 

The  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  national  employment  in  prof ession^i  1  and 
technical  occupations  will  Increase  by  50  percent  during  the  decade;  in 
service  occupations  45  percent.     Furthermore,  for  the  first  time  there  will 
be  as  many  professional  and  technical  workers  as  blue-collar  workers. 
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Interrelated  with  these  structural  changes  in  the  labor  marker  is  structural 
unemployment.     Structural  unemployment  differs  from  cyclical  unemployment 
in  that  the  latter  is  generated  by  a  general  decline  in  the  rate  of  econo- 
mic activity  and  responds  to  fiscal  and  monetary  stimulation-  Structural 
unemployment  can  be  relieved,  primarily,  by  unemployed  workers  obtaining 
new  skills  which  are  saleable  in  the  job  market. 

The  structurally  unemployed  fall  into  two  major  categories:  1)  low 
skilled  workers,  primarily  blacks,  teenagers,  and  women,  and  2)  skilled 
workers  and  professionals  whosie  skills  have  become  obsolete  by  technologi- 
cal changes  or  changes  in  national  priorities.     These  structurally  unem- 
ployed groups  have  unemployment  rates  significantly  higher  than  those  of 
other  workers.     For  example,  in  November,  1970  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reported  the  teenage  unemployment  rate  at  17  percent,  compared  to  a 
6  percent  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  labor  force. (23) 

To  reduce  structural  unemployment  jobs  must  be  found  or   created  for  the 
chronically  unemployed.     However,  '.his  solution  cannot  be  utilized  without 
the  Cost  of  rising  inflation.     As  the  number  of  structurally  unemployed 
increases,  a  greater  amount  of  inflation  occurs  just  to  maintain  the  unem- 
ployment rate  at  its  same  level.    As  a  result  "many  economists  are  starting 
to  talk  of  5  percent  as  the  'full-employment  unemployment  rate,'  in  contrast 
to  the  1960's     figure  of  4  percent. "(42) 

As  one  of  the  groups  hit  hardest  by  structural  unemployment,  youth  face 
great  difficulties  in  entering  the  labor  market.     Structural  unemployment 
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is  not  expected  to  be  abated  without  new  approacher  "o  the  problem,  such 
as  the  creation  of  public  service  employment  opportunities. 

A  significant  structural  chanj:;e  in  Clev^eland  area  employment  is  the  move- 
ment of  Industry  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.     As  noted  on  page  32,  since 
1967  approximately  18  Cleveland  manufacturing  firms,  each  with  more  than 
100  employees,  have  relocated  in  the  suburbs.*         Also,  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  found  that  between  1967  and  1971  Cuyahoga  County  lost 
20,000  jobs,  mainly  manufacturing,  through  plants  going  out  of  business, 
leavini>  Cuyahoga  County  or  cutting  back  in  production.   Between  1960  and 
1973  Cuyahoga  County's  employment  in  manufacturing  is  projected  to  decrease 
as  much  as  17  percent. (68) 

The  movement  of  industry  away  from  the  city  increases  job  opportunities 
for  suburban  youth,  but  to  the  detriuient  of  youth  residing  within  the  City 
of  Cleveland.     As  noted  in  Addendum    D,   Poverty  in  Cuyahoga  County,  pover- 
ty is  concentrated  vithin  the  City  of  Cleveland.     Thus,  many  youth  cannot 
afford  to  follow  the  jobs  moving  out  of  the  city.     Also,  the  movement  of 
industry  to  the  suburbs   is  highly  detrimental  to  Cuyahoga  County's  black 
youth.    Approximately  87  percent  of  Cuyahoga  County's  black  population  re- 
sides within  the  City  of  Cleveland.     Between  1960  and  1970  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  City  of  Cleveland  decreased  by  26.4  percent  while  the  black 
population  increased  by  14.7  percent. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  City  of  Cleveland  an  increasing  proportion  of  youth  have  been 


*  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Nove^nber  17,  1971. 


acquiring  high  school  diplomas.     Comparison  of  the  1969-70  high  school 
dropout  rates    to  those  of  1968-69  reveals  that  the  dropout  rate  increased 
in  only  one  school  during  the  1969-70  school  year-     During  the  1970-71 
school  year,   13.2  percent  of  the  students  in  Cleveland  high  schools  dropped 
out  of  school,  compared  with  a  14.4  percent  dropout  rate  in  1969-70.(85). 
Likewise,  the  dropout  rate  in  the  junior  high  schools  decreased  from  2.4 
percent  in  1969-70  to  2.2  percent  in  1970-71.* 

The  major  significance  of  this  trend  is  the  ability  of  an  increased  num- 
ber of  youth  to  meec  the  employer  requirement  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
However,  this  information  does  not  reflect  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided each  student  nor  the  ability  of  individual  students  to  meet  other 
employer  requirements  upon  gradu^^ion. 

A  significant  development  in  education  affecting  the  labor  force  entry 
process  of  youth  is  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  and 
facilities  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.     State  legislation  requires  all 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  provide  an  adequate  program  of 
vocational  education  for  40  percent  of  all  high  school  youth  by  1974.  The 
increased  availability  of  vocational  education  programs  will  equip  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  Cleveland  area  youth  with  marketable  job  skills 
during  the  decade. 

PREDICTIONS  FOR  THE  70' s 

In  answering  the  question  -  Will  labor  force  entry  be  easier  or  more 
difficult  during  the  70' s?  -  a  simplistic  answer  will  not  suffice. 


*  Comparison  of  dropout  rates  among  school  systems  in  Cuyahoga  County  is 
not  possible.     Dropout  rates  are  not  measured  uniformly  among  school 
systems. 
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Three  trends        improved  educational  attainment  of  youth,  greater  avail- 
ability of  vocational  education  programs,  and  a  declining  increase  in  the 
youth  population  during  the  decade  —  will  have  positive  influence  on  the 
labor  force  entry  process.     At  the  same  time,  structural  changes  in  the 
labor  market  will  demand  of  youth  the  ability  to  move  into  ever-rising 
skill  levels  of  beginning  jobs  and  increase  the   likelihood  that  they  will 
join  the  ranks  of  the  structurally  unemployed.     Also,   the  mobility  of  youth 
residing  within  the  City  of  Cleveland  will  determine  their  ability  to 
follow  job  opportunities  which  are  leaving  the  city. 

The  response  of  community  resources  to  these  employment  trends  appears  to 
be  the  key  to  the  labor  force  entry  process  in  the  future.     Th'^^  schools 
must  keep  abreast  of  structural  changes  in  the  labor  market  and  provide 
all  students  the  quality  jf  education  which  will  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  increasing  challenges  of  a  higher  skilled  technological  labor  market. 
The  job  development,  placement  and  fdllow-up  system  must  provide  a  highly 
coordinated  and  effective  link  between  the  school  and  employers.  Within 
this  system,  adequate  supportiv    services  must  be  available  to  assist  with 
such  problems  as  transportation  to  the  increasing  sources  of  jobs  outside 
the  city.     Industry  assistance  must  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the  em- 
ployment preparation  of  youth  and  in  promoting  equitable  practices  and 
validated  requ?.rements. 

The  ease  of  the  labor  force  entry  process  hinges  on  these  "ifs''.  It 
appears  likely  that  without  a  viable  response  of  the  community  to  the 


ejIc  ..IPS 


present  labor  force  entry  problems  of  youth,  the  movement  of  youth 
into  the  work  world  will  become  a  more  difficult  process  during  the 
decade,  particularly  in  light  of  the  Cleveland  area's  changing  labor 
market  structure.     The  recommendations  in  the  following  section,  we  be- 
lieve, can  aid  the  Greater  Cleveland  community  in  promoting  a  smoother 
transition  of  its  young  job  seekers  into  the  work  world  during  the  decade 


of  the  70' s. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


RccommGndations  which  arc  presented  in  this   section  are  based  primarily 
on  two  criteria: 

1.  Workability  and  feasibility,  and 

2.  Capacity  to  significantly  improve  the  labor  force  entry  process 
and  transitional  experience  leading  to  career  connection. 

Recommendations  are  presented  in  sections,  with  each  section  devoted  to 
the  specific  system  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  implementation. 
However,   in  many  instances,   it  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  system 
or  institution  within  the  system  to  implement   the  recommended  strategy. 
A  cooperative  effort  between  two  or  more  community     systems  or  institu- 
tions is  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  majority  of  changes  which  are 
required  to  smooth  the  labor  force  entry  process. 

An  apparent  lack  of  effective  communication  linkages  and  cooperative 
actions  exists  among  those  community  groups  which  currently  assume  some 
role  in  the  movement  of  youth  into  the  work  world.     The  formation  of  a 
closer  working  relationship  among  those  groups  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,   to  assure  the  most  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
community's  resources  in  resolving  labor  force  entry  problems. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  contains  major  recommendations  made, 
agency  and/or  organization  responsible  for  implementation  of  the  recotnmend- 
ations,  and  pages  in  the  narrative  corresponding  to  each  recommendation. 
The  recommendations  are  presented  according  to  the  system  they  pertain  to  - 
The.  Education  System  (green  section).  The  Employing  System  (yellow  section), 
and  the  Job  Development/Placement/Follow-Up  System  (blue  section). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  educational  experiences  of  youth  prior  to  labor  force  entry  are 
critical  factors  in  successful  labor  force  entry  and  career  connection. 
High  school  education,   in  the  main,  has  achieved  a  high  level  of  success 
in  preparing  youth  for  college  entry.     The  potential  of  a  high  school 
education,  however,   in  preparing  non-college  bound  youth  for  successful 
participation  in  the   labor  force  has,    too  often,   been  overlooked  and/or 
underemphas  i?.ed . 

The  education  system  is  beginning  to  recognize  more  fully  its  role  in 

employment  preparation  and  the  importance  of  education  which  is  relevant 

Lo  the  needs  of  emp loyment- bound  students.     This  is  evident  in  Ohio  by 

a  recent  State  Board  of  Education  regulation  which  requires  a  minimum 

offering  of  vocational  education  courses  in  every  school  district  and 

the  commitment  of  State  funds   to  increase  vocational  education  opportunities. 

With  the  exception  of  vocational  programs,   immediate  employment  goals 
generally  are  not  of  prime  concern  in  school  curricula-     In  the  1970-71 
school  year,  approximately  15  percent  of  all  students  in  Cleveland  area 
high  schools  were  enrolled  in  vocational  courses-     (AO)     It  is  estimated 
that  between  30  and  40  percent  of  Cleveland  area  graduating  high  school 
seniors  enroll  in  college-     Therefore,  many  Cleveland  area  youth  who  enter 
the  labor  force  each  year,  perhaps  as  many  as  one  half,  have  received 
inadequate  exposure  and  orientation  to   the  work  world  in  the  general  or 
college  preparatory  curricula  they  have  pursued  in  high  school- 
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Exposure  of  youth  to  the  work  world  and  preparing  them  for  labor  force 
entry  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  educational  function.     The  following 
recommendations  are  made  to  promote  this  function  and,   therefore,  the 
employment  potential  of  Cleveland  area  youth, 

WORK  WORLD  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  DELIVERY 

A  variety  of  resources  exist  in  the  community  which  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  delivery  of  work  world  and  labor  market  information  to 
youth.     However,  a  gap  is  apparent  in  the  delivery  of  this  information 
from  the  available  resources  to  the  youth  who  are  in  need  of  such  infor- 
mation.    Evidence  of  this  gap  are  the  following  labor  force  entry  problems, 
attitudes  and  behavioral  patterns  of  Cleveland  area  youth: 

Many  youth  who  leave  school,  either  as  graduates  or  dropouts,  have 
not  developed  .career  plans  or  goals  for  themselves,  and  upon  entry 
into  the  labor  force  seek  any  job  rather  than  employment  related 
to  their  interests,   abilities  or  goals.     This  irrational  choice  of 
an  entry  level  job  increases  the  propensity  to  move  from  job  to  job, 
seeking  employment  satisfaction. 

Work  world  and  labor  market  information  is  generally  not  built  into 
the  school  elementary/secondary  curricula  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
student^ s   total  educational  experience.     In  general,  basic  work  world 
concepts  and  occupational  information  are  not  an  integrated  part  of 
the  on-going  academic  curriculum  until  youth  enter  state-supported 
vocational  education  courses,  which,   in  the  main,  are  unavailable 
to  youth  under  age  16,     Approximately  50  percent  of  the  June,  1970 
Cleveland  high  school  graduates  who  entered  the  labor  force  had  no 
formalized  "vocational  education."  (40) 

Youth  who  drop  out  of  s'::hooI  before  or  at  age  16,   (when  they  legally 
may  do  so)  have,   therefore,   little  experience  or  exposure  to  informa- 
tion necessary  for  successful  labor  force  entry,  except  as  it  may 
have  been  offered  in  a  special  vocational  guidance  unit. 

High  pupil-counselor  ratios  prevent  guidance  counselors  from  providing 
intensive  vocational  and  occupational  counseling-     (e.g..  Pupil - 
counselor  ratios  are  approximately  400  to  1  in  Cleveland  high  schools 
and  350  to  1  in  Parma  high  schools;   the  State's  basic  requirement  is 
1  counselor  for  every  400  students.) 
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Parents  can  provide  their  children  basic  work  world  information  and 
strongly  influence  their  attitudes   toward  the  work  world.     In  many 
cases,  however,  parents  are  not  closely  attached  to  the  labor  market 
and,  thus,  are  unable  to  assist  their  children.    This  is  particularly 
true  of  families  from  lower  socio-economic  levels • 

Labor  force  entrants  frequently  Jack  realistic  work  world  expectations 
in  regard  to  wages,  advancement  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
an  employee.     Unrealistic  expectations  contribute  to  difficulties  in 
securing  the  initial  job  and  adjusting  to  the  work  environment. 

In  light  of  the  schools ' access  to  the  majority  of  youth  prior  to  labor 
force  entrance,  and  the  potential  of  education  for  preparing  youth  for 
the  work  world,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  by  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

Recommendation  I. A.  describes  how  the  schools,  as  an  immediate  short- 
term  goal,  should  be  meeting  the  employment  preparation  needs  of  youth. 
Recommendation  II. B  refers  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  employment 
preparation  program  which  should  be  the  schools*   long-term  objective, 
introduced  as  early  as  possible  into  all  Cleveland  area  schools, 

I. A    ALL  CLEVELAND  AREA  SCHOOLS,  AS  AN  IMMEDIATE  SHORT- 
TERM  OBJECTIVE,  SHOULD  PROVIDE  FOR  ALL  THEIR  STUDENTS 
TO  RECEIVE  THE  BASIC  MINIMUM  PREPARATION  FOR  LABOR 
FORCE  PARTICIPATION  AND  ENTRY  WELL  BEFORE  THEY  BEGIN 
THEIR  INITIAL  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  WORK  WORLD.     THIS  BASIC 
PREPARATION  SHOULD  INCLUDE; 

1.  WORLD  OF  WORK  INFORMATION  AND  MOTIVATION  (e.g.,  basic 
concepts  regarding  work  suc'i  as  the  relationship  of  work 
to  the  individual's  personal,  social,  economic  and  ethical 
values,  the  importance  of  employment  after  leaving  school, 
etc.); 

2.  CAREER  ORIENTATION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  (e.g., 
school  workshops,   laboratories  and  work-study  opportunities 
where  youth  "get  the  feel"  of  different  occupational 
clusters,  etc*); 
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3. 


LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  (e.g.,   information  on  jobs 
available,   entry  job  requirements,  wage  rates,  job 
search  know-how,  etc.,);  and 


4.     BASIC  SKILLS     that  are  required  for  most  entry  level  jobs 
which  can  be  built  upon  for  career  advancement  (e.g., 
communication,  writing,  mathematics,  manual  skills,  etc,)% 

B.       THE  K  TRHOUGH  12  CAREER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(now  operating  on  a  pilot  basis  in  selected  school 
systems  in  Ohio)  SHOULD  BE  INTRODUCED  AND/OR  EXPANDED 
WITHIN  ALL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CLEVELAND  AREA.     THE  STATE 
LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  FUNDS  TO  ENABLE 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  EFFECTIVELY  MONITOR 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  WHEN  THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER  IN  THE 
PILOT  STATE- 

In  all  certainty,  the  K  through  12  Career  Education  program  will  not  be 
introduced  into  all  schools  in  Cuyahoga  County  immediately.     It  is  more 
likely  that  it  will  be  introduced  gradually,  probably  beginning  in  the 
lower  grade  levels  and  proceeding  eventually  through  the  secondary  grades. 
Therefore,   it  is  essential  that  until  the  K  through  12  Career  Education 
program  is  implemented  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
community,  youth  should  be  provided  with  at  lea^t  the  basic  minimum 
preparation  as  recommended  in  I. A.,  which  is  essential  for  a  smooth  transition 
into  the  work  world. 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  succinctly 
described  the  K  through  12  Career  Education  concept  as  "All  educational 
experiences        curriculum,   instruction,  and  counseling        should  be  geared 
to  preparation  for  economic  independence,  personal  fulfillment  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  work.     Career  education  is  designed  to  give  every 
youngster  a  genuine  choice,  as  well  as  the  intellectual     and  occupational 
ski.lls  necessary  to  back  it  up.**  (56) 
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Basically,  career  education  requires  the  revision  of  curriculunij  beginning 
in  kindergarten  and  extending  through  high  school,   to  relate  work  world 
concepts  and  labor  market  information  to  the  subjects  being  taught. 
"Vocational  development  is  usually  not  accomplished  by  a  single  decision. 
It  is  more  normally  a  long  term  process  which  may  continue  throughout  an 
individual's  life  span."     (53)     Integration  of  vocational  goals  with 
academic  goals  throughout  the  formal  education  experience  is  logical  and 
sensible,  since  education  leads  to  vocational  selection  and  labor  market 
participation. 

The  content  of  the  K  through  12  Career  Education  curriculum  varies  accord- 
ing  to  the  grade  level  of  students,   increasing  in  specificity  as  youth 
move  through  school.     At  the  lower  elementary  school  level,  basic  work 
world  concepts,   such  as  the  meaning  of  work  and  its  importance  to  the 
individual,  are  incorporated  within  the  core  subject  material.  The 
curriculum  increases  in  sophistication  as  youth  move  through  the  upper 
elementary  high  school  levels.     For  example,   labor  market  information  in 
relation  to  the  economic  and  industrial  systems  is  explored  at  the  high 
school  level,  and  emphasis     is  placed  on  career  development  for  the 
individual  student,  culminating  in  the  specifics  of  job  search  techniques 
and  local  employment  opportunities. 

Teachers  assume  primary  responsibility  for  relating  subject  matter  to  the 
work  T7orld.     Counselors  serve  as  resources  for  teachers  and  administrators 
and  as  coordinators  with  community  agencies,   in  addition  to  working  with 
individual  pupils.     All  school  staff  in  theii.  occupations  can  provide 
meaningful  examples  of  the  world  of  work. 
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In  awareness  of  the  incongruity  between  the  career  needs  of  students 
and  their  present  school  curricula,   the  K  through  12  concept  is  being 
advocated  by  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education  and   the  State  of  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at 
tliC  Ohio  State  University  has  been  appointed  project  manager  and  prime 
contractor  for  a  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model  program  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of.  Education,     (8)     Currently,   the  K  through  12  concept  is 
being  introduced  into  five  Cleveland  schools  on  a  pilot  basis. 

Ongoing  evaluation  of  the  K  through  12  Career  Education  curriculum  is 
essential  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.     Presently,  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Education  lacks  sufficient  funds  for  this  kind  of 
evaluation  when  programs  are  no  longer  in  the  pilot  or  demonstration 
phase.     Sufficient  funds  provided  by  the  state  legislature  for  evaluative 
purposes  will'  assure  objective  assessment  of  ongoing  curricula  and  efficient 
utilization  of  program  operating  funds. 

Since  the  K  through  12  Career  Education  program  can  not  be  immediately 
and  fully  implemented  in  all  Cuyahoga  County  schools,   these  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  K  through  12  Career  Education  program,  as  described  below, 
should  be  made  available  now  in  order  to  provide  youth  the  basic  preparation 
necessary  for  successful  labor  force  entry. 

I, a     Company  and  plant  tours  have  been  a  method  of  work  world  and 

occupational  exposure  in  many  schools.     The  too  frequent  pattern, 
however,   is  for  large  groups  of  students  to  visit  companies,  gaining 
only  a  superficial  view  of  occupations.     An  improvement  on  this 
'    method  would  be  the  exposure  of  students  in  small  groups  to  individual 
occupations  within  a  company,  viewing  the  occupation  on  an  intensive 
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basis  as  it  is  performed  and  meeting  witii  the  individuals  who  perform 
the  occupation. 

The  schools  should  take  actions  which  will  assure  that  these,  tours 
are  valuable  mechanisms  for  increasing  students*   knowledge  of  the 
work  world.     For  example,   such  procedures  as  discussion  groups, 
before  and  after  the  tours,  will  reinforce  the  learning  experience  of 
the  tour.     Provisions  should  also  be  made  by  the  school  for  follow-up 
contact  with  the  companies  visited.     Through  such  contact  the  school 
will  be  better  able  to  evaluate   the  educational  content  of  the  tours 
and  to  maintain  linkages  with  companies  in  order  to  develop  additional 
employment- re  la  ted  learning  experiences  for  students. 

I.b    Youth  frequently  approach  labor  force  entry  with  unrealistic 

expectations.     They  may  have  vague  or  inaccurate  impressions  aboiit 
employer  standards  and  requirements  in  relation  to  such  things  as 
wages,  attendance,  dress,   supervision,  work  discipline  and  job  per- 
formance.    Acceptance  of  supervision  and  personal  relations  with  co- 
workers are  areas  in  which  labor  force  entrants  often  encounter  diffi- 
culties. 

To  inform  students  of  '*what  they  are  up  against"  in  the  work  world, 
many  schools  have  developed  speaker  programs.     Top  company  executives 
and    middle  managers  have  been    most  frequently  utilized  as  resource 
speakers.     In  selected  cases,   recent  high  school  graduates  with  a  few 
years  of  work  experience  have  been  utilized  as  program  speakers.  The 
response  of  students  to  these  speakers  indicates  that  recent  high 
school  graduates  who  are  working  are  highly  successful  in  conveying  to 
students  realistic  work  world  information  about  the  beginning  job 
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experience.     These  young  workers  are  able  to  judge,   through  their 
own  recent  experience  in  entering  the  work  world,   the  misconceptions 
in-school  youth  may  hold  about  this  process  and  the  information  which 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  them. 

As  a  valuable  element  in  a  career  preparation  program,  schools  are 
urged  to  utilize  as  speakers  in  vocational  information  programs  recent 
high  school  graduates  who  are  employed. 

I.c    Youth  require  specific  information  during  the  final  years  of  their 

education  on  techniques  of  finding  a  job.  Development  of  job  search 
skills  should  receive  special  emphasis  in  the  final  stages  of  career 
preparation  at  the  points  where  youth  are  preparing  for  direct  labor 
force  entry.  As  an  additional  method  of  assuring  that  youth  know  how 
to  maneuver  in  the  job  seeliing  market,  the  schools  should  provide  job 
readiness  ^roup  counseling  to  students,  with  special  emphasis  on  job 
search  skills. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  counseling  technique,  which  maximizes 
efficient  use  of  1  imi ted  counselor  t ime ,  is  that  more  students  receive 
assistance  than  if  job  readiness  counseling  were  provided  on  an 
individual  basis.     Also,   information  presented  in  group  counseling 
sessions  is  reinforced  by  peer  group  interaction. 


COUNSELING  PERSONNEL 

Dr.  James  B,  Conant  recommended  12  years  ago  in  "The  American  High  School 
Tcday^*   that  tlie  nation's  high  schools  should  have  one  vocational  counselor 
for  every  250  to  300  pupils*     The  national  ratio  is  currently  only  one  counselor 
for  every  550  pupils.  \ 
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The  Cleveland  area  schools  fare  somewhat  better  in  this  respect.  For 
example,  in  the  Parma  School  District  each  counselor  serves  between  350 
to  400  students  and  in  the  Cleveland  School  District  the  counselor  pupil 
ratio  is  approximately  1  to  400.     However,  guidance  departments  acknowledge 
that  counseling  staff  is  insufficient  to  serve  s tuden ts * - employm^nt-re Lated 
needs.     More  counseling  personnel  is  needed  to  provide  opportunity  for  job 
developaient  activity,  work  with  individual  students,  and  follow-up  services. 

The  expanded  use  of  para-professionals  as  counseling  aides  could  help  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  counseling  staff.     Para-professionals  have  been 
employed  most  effectively  in  employment-related  counseling,  particularly 
in  Cleveland's  Job  Development  Placement  Services  program  and  the  Empf oyabi lity 
Development  Guidance  Pro:ect  operating  on  a  demonstration  basis  in  selected 
Cleveland  and  East  Cleveland  High  Schools.     Although  they  do  not  hold  the 
education  credentials  of  counselors,  para-professionals  with  experience  in 
business  and  industry  possess  employment  expertise  which  is  of  high  value 
to  student.^.     Para-professionals  who  can  be  drawn  from  the  community 
surrounding  the  schools  enable  studnnts   to  relate  with  counseling  staff 
from  a  similar  environment. 

In  Service  Tr  a  fining 

Increasing  the  counseling  staff,  without  providing  appropriate  training 
for  them,  will  not  guarantee,  howevei ,   that  the  employment-related  needs  of 
youth  will  be  met.     Counselors  are  frequently  more  closely  attuned  to  the 
academic  world  than  to  the  work  world.     In  part  this  is  e  result  of  counselor 
certification  requirements.     A  certified  school  counselor,  under  State  of  Ohio 
regulations,   is  required  to  hold  a  master's  degree,  possess  a  standard  teaching 
certificate  and  have  had  three  years  of  employment  experience,  one  of  which 
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must  have  been  in  classroom  teaching.     Counselors  regularly  receive  in- 
service  training  in  certain  schools  of  Cuyahoga  County.     However,  this 
is  not  a  widely  practiced  procedure  within  the  County. 

Not  only  counseling  staff,  but  all  school  personnel  in  each  occupational 
and  skill  category,  have  a  potential  influence  on  the  work  world  knowledge 
and  preparation  of  youth.     These  contacts  between  students  and  school 
employees  -  including  teachers,  administrators,   counselors,  clerical  staff, 
maintL:iancG  staff,  kitchen  staff,  nurses  and  librarians  -  can  provide 
occupational-re latv^d  experiences    which  contribute  to  the  work  world 
readiness  of  youth  if  the  school  administrators,   faculty  and  staff  are 
made  aware  of  their  potential  in  this  area  and  informed  on  the  techniques 
of  meaningful  sharing  their  specialized  occupational  knowledge  and 
experience . 

Industry  assistance  is  highly  desirable  in  in-service  training  programs 
designed  to  upgrade  ,the'  work  world  knowledge  of  counselors  and  teachers. 
The  following  are  example  of  ways  in  whinh  industry  assistance  could  be 
enlisted  by  the  schools  for  current . occupational  information  about  the  local 
work  world  as  an  aid  to  their  counseling  staff: 

1.  Through  plant  and  office  visits  for  counselors  and  teachers, 

2.  Through  workshops,  conferences  and  seminars  between  schools  and 
indus  try . 

3.  Through  counselor  attendance  at  local  industry  meetings  and 
free  memberships  in  local  industry  associations. 

4.  Through  provision  of  summer  or  vacation  actual  work  experience 
for  counselors  in  a  formalized  in-service  program  coordinated 
by  boards  of  education. 

Counselors,  in  some  instances,  are  unaware  of  the  specific  l?Lor  force 
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entry  problems  of  youth.     Counselors  should  inform  themselves  fully 
about  these  factors  so       iy  are  better  able  to  assist  youth  who  encounter 


labor  force  entry  obstacles - 

Counselors  training  programs,  for  example,  should  inform  counselors 
about  new  federal  regulations  related  to  job  seekers  with  offense  records 
and  about  community  services  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  criminal 
offenders.     Among  these  are: 

1.  The  Bonding  Demonstration  Program,  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  administered  by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services, 
under  which  a  criminal  offender  may  be  bonded  if  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  employment  or  if  a  job  will  be  lost  if  the  offender  is 
not  bonded,  and 

2.  State  legislation  providing  for  sealing  of  a  first  and  only 
juvenile  offense  record  if,  within  a  two  year  period  after  the 
offense  was  committed,  no  additional  offense  is  committed  and 
the  offender  requests  the  record  be  sealed.  (27) 

In  light  of  the  critical  need  for  additional  counseling  staff  time  devoted 
to  moving  youth  into  the  work  world  and  the  need  for  counselor  in-service 
training,   the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends  that: 

II.     CLEVELAND  AREA  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  INCREASE  THEIR 

STAFFS  OF  COUNSELORS  Al^D  ANCILLARY  COUNSELING  AIDES 
TO  MORE  ADEQUATELY  MEET  THE  NEED  OF  EMPLOYMENT- BOUND 
STUDENTS.     ACCOMPANYING  THIS  INCREASE,  SCHOOL  COUNSEL- 
LING PERSONNEL  SHOULD  RECEIVE  ON-GOING  IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING  RELATED  TO  JOB  PLACEMENT  COUNSELING. 


To  provide  increased  counseling  staff,  public  taxpayers  must  be  convinced 
of  this  need  and  urged  to  support  necessary  levies •     Other  influential  groups, 
as  the  State  Department  of  Education,  mus  -  lend  their  active  support  if  this 
recommeiida tion  is  to  be  implemented. 
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EXPANDED  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  IN-SCHQQL  YOUTH 
Work  experience  while  attendin;;  school  r^.ases  the  movement  of  youth  into 
permanent  employment.     Studies  reveal  that  upon  leaving  high  school  both 
dropouts  and  graduates  are  moie  likely  to  have  a  job  waiting  fo_  them  if 
they  have  worked  while  attending  school.     (88)    Work  experience  prior  to 
full-time  labor  force  participation  also  fosters  worl-  world  adjustment, 
realistic  work  expectations  and  the  foirmation  of  career  objectives. 

The  present  school  calendar  year  arrangement  limits  employment  opportunities 
for  both  continuing  students  and  high  school  graduates.     All  youth  are 
released  from  school,  either  for  vacation  or  because  of  graduation,  at  the 
same  time  each  year*     Thi*-    esults  in  youth  flooding  the  labor  market  at 
one  time,  and  particularly  during  the  summer,  and  competir^g  for  scarce  job 
opportunities  at  the  skill  levels  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Competition 
for  these  jobs  is  particularly  acute  during  periods  of  depressed  economic 
conditions.    Evidence  of  this  is  the  significant  decline  in  summer  work 
experience  of  males,  ages  16  to  21,  who  were  enrolled  in  school  during 
1970,  a  year  when  the  economy  was  slack,  compared  to  previous  years  v/hen  the 
economy  was  expanding.  (99) 

Therefore,  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends  that. 

III.     CLEVELAND  AREA  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  ACTIVELY  EXPLORE  ADJUSTING 
SCHOOL  CALENDARS  SO  THAT  THE  WORK-RELATED  NEED';  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTH  ARE  MORE  EASILY  METo 

For  example,  if  schools  were  in  session  12  months  each  year  and  students 
were  released  for  vacation  or  graduated  on  a  rotating  basis  thrcaghout  the 
year,  employment  opportunities  would  be  increased.     Adjustments  of  school 
operating  schedules  to  allow  class  attendance  duriiig  the  evening  might  also 
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increase  opportunities  for  youth  to  obtain  valuable  work  experience.  Investi 
gation  by  the  schools  of  these  and  other  means  of  increasing  work  opportuni- 
ties for  youth  should  receive  attention. 

i 

SCHOOL/INDUSTRY  COMMUNICATION  AND  COOPERATION 

"High  in  priority  among  societal  goals  which  are  converging  with  those  of 
industry  executives  and  corporations  is  improvement  in  the  relevance  and  ■> 
quality  of  education,"  states  Samuel  E.   Burt  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute. 
(91)     In  the  past,  many  business  and  industry  executives  have  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  school  systems.     To  improve,  expand,  and  enrich- 
school  programs  Cleveland  area  school  systems  must  strengthen  existing 
relationships  with  industry  and  develop  new  relationships     in  areas  where 
industry  support  and  assistance  is  needed. 

In  Mr.   Samuel  M.   Burt's  documentation  of  the  extent  and  willingness  of 
industry  to  work  jointly  with  education  in  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  Report 
on  "Strengthening  Volunteer  Industry  Services  to  Public  Education,'-  he 
concludes,   "It  is   the  responsibility  of  school  administrators  to  seek  ways 
and  means   to  make  involvement  possible,   to  guide  industry  in  its  efforts  to 
become  involved,   and  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership." 

Industry  possesses  resources  and  talents  which,   if  applied  more  extensively 
to  the  employment  preparation  of  youth  through  cooperation  with  the  schools, 
would  increase  the  employment  potential  of  youth  and  also  assure  industry 
that  youth  would  have  the  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  to  meet  future 
manpower  needs.     The  prime  concern  of  the  schools  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  rather  than  serve  the  needs  of  industry.     Industry,  however, 
benefits  from  the  employment  preparation  provided  students  in  the  schools 
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and  has  a  responsibility  to    c.oiiLribute  to  this  preparation. 

To  foster  close   liaison  between  sc^hools  and  industry  in  the  preparation  of 
in-school  youth  for  subsequent  employment  it  is  recommended  that: 

IV*     CLEVELAND  AREA  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  INITIATE  EFFORTS  TO  EXPAND 
COOPERATION  AND  IMPROVE  COMMUNICATION  WITH  INDUSTRY  AND 
LABOR  UNIONS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB 
ENTRY  PREPARATION  PROGRAMS, 

Certain  areas  upon  which  an  improved  schoo 1/indus try  partnership  should 
concentrate  follow.     Note  should  be  made  that  this  partnership  cannot 
be  sustained  if  the  special  interests  of  either  group  has  predominance, 
but  only  if  the  ec'ucational  needs  of  youth  are  paramount- 

IV • a  Cleveland  area  schools,  industry  and  unions  should  work  cooperatively 
to  develop  curricula  related  to  local  area  job  requirements. 
The  absence  of  close  cooperation  and  communication  between  Cleveland 

I 

area  schools  and  employers  restricts  the  ability  of  the  school  to 
equip  youth  with  skills  demanded  for  local  entry  level  positions. 
Interviewers,  in  Cleveland  area  business  and  industrial  firms  have 
identified  the  inability  pf  entry  level  applicants   to  meet  basic 
reading,  math  and  communication  skill  requirements  as  a  major  reason 
for  emp loyment  rejection,     (97)    Also,   labor  force  entrants  seek- 
ing clerical  positions  are  often  found  to  be  deficient  in  spelling, 
filing  and  typing  skills. 

School  curricula  too  frequently  do  not  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
work  world.     Since  employers  are  dependent  on  the  schools  for  a 
quality  labor  force  supply,   they  should  be  responsive  to  the 
schools'  requests  for  assistance  in  curricula  development, 

IV. b  In  further  conjunction  with  insufficient  school/industry  communica- 
tion, employers  and  unions  are  frequently  unaware  of  the  skills 
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imparted  to  youth  through  vocational  education  programs.     'n  some 
instances,  industry  supervisors  fail  to  recognize  the  skills  of 
these  youth  and  assign    them  to  jobs  not  commensurate  with  taeir 
abilities.     Cleveland  area  schools,   therefore^   should  take  the 
initiative  in  promoting  increased  employer  and  union  awareness  of 
the  skills  and  abilities  of  youth  completing  vocational  education 
curricula  so  that  these  skills  can  be  more  effectively  utilized . 

IV. c  Cooperative  education  programs,  which  involve  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  the  student  outside  the  school  along  with  part-time  related 
classroom  instruction,  have  b^en  incorporated  in  the  vocational 
programs  of  Cleveland  area  high  schools-     These  programs  involve 
close  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  employing  firm.  A 
school  coordinator  is  responsible  for  arranging  work  stations  with 
qualified  employers. 

Students,  assigned  to  work  sites  on  the  basis  of  their  interests  and 
abilities,  receive  on-the-job  supervision  from  the  employer-  The 
school  maintains  a  coordinating  function  by  serving  as  a  resource 
to  both  employer  and  student  worker. 

Evidence  is  that  students  who  have  participated  in  cooperative  work- 
education  programs  make  a  smoother  transition  from  school  to  work  than 
all  other  vocational  program  graduates.     Studies  indicate  they  have 
the  best  placement  records  (as  many  as  90  percent  find  jobs  in  the 
areas  for  which  they  are  t-'^^'ned)  and  greater  job  satisfaction  and 
higher  job  stability.  (86) 

Cleveland  City  and  East  Cleveland  schools  report  that  these  programs 


have  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  in  keeping  dropout  prone  students 
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in  school.    The  East  Cleveland  school  system  estimates  that  cooperative  work 
education  programs  reduce  the  dropout  rate  of  students  enrolled  in  these 
programs  by  25  to  35  percent. 

The  East  Cleveland  school  system  has  identified  additional  benefits 
derived  from  co-operative  work-education  programs.     Students  enrolled 
in  such  programs  in  1970  attended  school  30  percent  more  days  than  they 
had  in  previous  years.     Their  grades  increased  almost  a  full  letter  grade 
over  grades  from  the  year  before.     No  student  enrolled  in  these  programs  was 
in  any  serious  trouble  with  the  law  pr  school  officials*     Only  two  graduates 
of  the  cooperative-education  programs  were  unemployed  upon  graduation  in 
June,  1970. 

Participation  in  cooperative-education  prograirs  is  also  an  effective  means 
of  exposing  youth  to  the  realities  of  the  work  world.     Youth  receive  labor 
market  information  first-hand  and  develop  skills  which  will  be  of  value 
when  permanent  employment  is  sought.     Cooperative-education  exposes  youth 
to  work  on  a  part-time  basis,   thus  easing  the  adjustment  to  full-time  em- 
ployment.    Selection  of  the  port-of-entry  into  the  labor  force  by  youth 
who  have  had  work  experience  is  more  likely  to  be  a  rational  decisbn  based 
on  career  goals. 

Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Cleveland  area  youth  are  enroll.^d  in 
cooperative-education  programs.     Because  of  the  special  value  of  these 
programs  in  facilitating  labor  force  entry,  Cleveland  area  schools,  industry 
and  industry  associations  and  labor  organizations  should  jointly  promote  the 
expansion  of  cooperative-education  programs . 

Cooperative-education  programs  which  introduce  youth  to  occupational 
"clusters'^  have  been  used  effectively  in  some  school  systems.  Distrid- 
utive  education,   for  example,  is  a  cooperative  program 
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exposing  youth  to  the  range  of  occupations  in  retail  services. 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  endorsed 

cooperative  arrangements  concentrated  in  clusters  because  a  student 

"will  retain  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  him  to  switch  to 

a  related  occupation  later  with  a  minimum  of  additional  training/'  (56) 

IV. d  A  closer  school/industry  alliance  formed  to  improve  the  employment 
preparation  of  youth  could  serve  as  a  viable  mechanism  to  expand 
and  improve  parental  involvement  in  the  labor  force  entry  process. 
Parents  can  have  a  strong  positive  influence  on  the  labor  force 
entry  process  of  their  children.     Some  parents,  particularly  those 
who  are  not  closely  attached  to  the  labor  market,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  transmit  labor  market  information  to  their  children, 
instill  in  them  positive  attitudes  toward  work,  or  assist  in  the 
job  search.     Youth  from  these  families  must  rely  on  the  schools  and 
other  community  resources  for  labor  force  entry  preparation  and 
assistance.     Other  parents,  although  they  are  well  attached  to  the 
labor  market,  do  not  realize  the  needs  of  their  children  who  are 
tbout  to  enter  the  work  world  and  ways  in  which  they  could  assist 
them. 

Cleveland  area  schools  should  take  the  initiative  in  drawing 
together  employers  and  the  communications  media  to  maximize 
parental  assistance  to  labor  force  entrants,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  labor  market  information,  job  search  skills,  and  work  world 
adjustment,  by  cooperatively  interpreting  to  them  and  helping  them 
understand  the  role  of  parents  in  assisting  labor  force  entry. 
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Presentations  on  the  role  of  parents  in  labor  force  entry  could  be 
made  to  a  vast  variety  of  adult  groups,  supplemented  by  emphasis 
on  this  parental  role  by  way  of  the  communications  media. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE  EMPLOYING  SYSTEM 

The  changing  philosophy  of  the  industrial  system  in  the  United  States, 
the  greater  intervention  in  the  operations  of  business  and  industry  by 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  the  social  concerns  of  business 
executives  themselves  forecast  growing  involvement  in  societal  affairs 
by  business  and  industry  at  all  levels. (91) 

In  relation  to  this  trend,   the  role  of  the  Cleveland  area  employing 
system  -  business  and  industry  (both  private  and  public)  and  labor  unions  - 
requires  expansion  and  increased  commitment  in  public  affairs  and  social 
concerns  if  the  labor  force  entry  process  of  youth  is  to  be  improved.  There 
are  several  compelling  factors  to  support  increased  concern  of  the  employ- 
i^ng  system  with  the  labor  force  entry  process.     Among  these  are: 

-  The.,  employing  system's  need  for  qualified  manpower,   the  source  of 
which  is  today' s  labor  force  entrants  and  future  labor  force 
entrants . 

-  Industry  requires  viable  communities  in  order  to  survive  and  pros- 
per.    Realization  of  the  employment  potential  of  youth  is  a  major 
contributor  to  community  viability. 

-  Public  expectations  that  industry  and  labor  unions  contribute,  to 
social  progress  have  been  rapidly  increasing.     Efforts  of  the  employing 
system  to  facilitate  the  labor  force  entry  process  will  foster  credible 
public  images . 

-  Industry  possesses  vast  resources  and  great  expertise.  Involve- 
ment of  industry's  capabilities  in  a  cooperative  effort  with 
other  community  systems  is  essential  to  bring  about  the  required 
changes  in  the  labor  force  entry  process. 

Specific  areas  in  which  increased  industry  and  labor  union  concern  and  activity  are 
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needed  to  reduce  obstacles  to  labor  force  entry  and  foster  career 


connection  include: 

I.    Review  and  corrective  revision  of  hiring  practices,  job  require- 
ments and  career  advancement  opportunities,  including  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  practices, 

II.    Volunteer  industry  and  union  services  to  Cleveland  area  schools  focused 
on  preparation  for  and  movement  into  the  labor  force. 

!•     HIRING  PRACTICES  AND  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS 

Entry  into  the  labor  force  for  many  Cleveland  area  youth  is  a  process 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  often  appear  or  actually 
are  insurmountable.     Hiring  practices  and  job  requirements  for  entry 
level  jobs  are  often  a  major  contributor  to  these  difficulties.  Employ- 
ers frequently  utilize  hiring  practices  and  job  requirements  which  do 
not  gauge  the  ability  of  job  applicants  to  perform  jobs  at  the  entry 
\  level.     The  resultant  effect  is  often  underemployment  of  higher  quali- 


fied labor  force  entrants  and  unemplo3mient  of  lesser  qualified  labor 
force  entrants* 

The  entry  level  job  secured  by  young  persons  has  important  consequences 
for  their  entire  career  patterns.    The  level  of  entry  into  the  labor 
force  is  an  important  determinant  of  the  types  of  positions  held 
throughout  an  individual's  work  history,  his  job  satisfaction,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  labor  force.    Furthermore,  unrealistic  hiring 
practices  and  job  requirements  may  completely  prevent  entrance  of  many 
youth  into  trhe  miiinstream  labor  force,  relegating  these  youth  to 
careers  as  marginal  labor  force  members,  necessitating  illegitimate 
activities  as  means  of  support,  and/or  increasing  dependency  upon 
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scarce  community  resources. 


The  1968  Manpo\^er  Report  of  the  President  concluded  from  studies  on 


the  relationship  between  employer  hiring  practices  and  requirements 
that  many  potentially  useful  workers  are  being  barred  from  a  wide 
range  of  jobs.   (^9)     To  assure  that  the  employment  potential  of  our 
community's  youth  is  most  effectively  utilized  and  developed,  the 
Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends  that: 

V,   CLEVELAND  AREA  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  UNIONS  SHOULD 
REASSESS  THEIR  HIRING  PRACTICES  ^ND  JOB  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS,  BASED  ON  OBJEC- 
TIVE AND  VALID  SELECTION  CRITERIA,     THIS  REASSESS- 
MENT SHOULD  INVOLVE  AGGRESSIVE  PURSUIT  OF  NON- 
DISCRIMINATORY HIRING,  SUPERVISION  AND  PRC^OTION 
PRACTICES. 

Efforts  by  the  employing  system  to  reassess  hiring  practices  and  re- 
quirements must  involve  clofse  examination  of:   1)  education  and  exper- 
ience requirements  for  entry  level  jobs,  2)  upgrading  and  promotion 
policies,  3)  hiring  practices  in  relation  to  criminal  offenders,  and 
4)  non-discriminatory  hiring,  supervision  and  promotion  practices. 

Identified  below  under  each  of  these  categories  are  specific  problems 
encountered  by  youth  entering  the  labor  force  which  require  employer 
attention. 

Education  and  Experience  Requirements 

Employer  requirements  for  entry  level  jobs  frequently  are  not  vf.lidat- 
ed  as  reliable  indicators  of  job  performance.     In  particular,  education 
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and  experience  requirements  may  present  insurmountable  barriers  to 
youth  seeking  entry  level  jobs.     Educational  requirements  have  be- 
come increasingly  rigorous,  with  some  employers  requiring  high  school 
diplomas  for  their  lowest  skill  jobs.     "Educational  credentials  have 
become  the  new  property  in  America,"  according  to  Ivar  Berg.  "Their 
use  as  a  screening  device  systematically  assigns  large  numbers  of  ^ 
people,  especially  the  young,  to  a  social  limbo. "(12) 

Youth  who  do  not  possess  high  school  diplomas  or  have  graduated  with- 
out receiving  adequate  vocational  training  in  school  have  difficulty 
moving  into  even  the  lowest  level  jobs.     The  practice  of  requiring 
experienced  workers  for  all  job  categories  severely  limits  job  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  moving  out  of  school  into  the  work  world. 

Frequently,  employers  and  unions  are  unaware  of  the  excellent  skills 
possessed  by  graduates  of  vocational  education  programs.     The  result 
is  underemployment  of  these  youth.     Employers  should  recognize  the 
skills  of  vocational  education  graduates,  employing  them  in  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  abilities*     The  schools  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  employer  awareness  of  the  vocational  skills 
they  impart  to  youth. 

Jules  Cohn,  in  The  Conscience  of  the  Corporations^  states,  "Most 
employers  are  still  attempting  to  enforce  job  qualifications 
developed  many  years  ago  and  never  since  reappraised.  Government 
officials  who  review  industry's  upgrading  programs  tend  to  accept 
company  definitions  of  qualifications  required  to  do  the  job.  But 
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these  stated  qual  If-'irat:;  ons  do  not  necessarily  reflect  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  training  actually  needed  for  effective  performance/^  (12) 
The  Federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  greater  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  governing  employment  requirements.  Likewise, 
the  State  of  Ohio  needs  to  adopt  adequate  laws  to  protect  job  appli- 
cants and  to  provicie  for  increased  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing legal  requirements. 

Upgrading  and  Promotion  Tolicies 

Closely  related  to  the  problems  created  by  job  requirements  not  corresp.  ;d- 
ing  with  job  performance  are  company  policies  regarding  upgrading  and 
promotion.     Stiff  entry  job  requirements  are  often  defended  on  the 
basis  that  companies  require  individuals  with  promotion  potential. 
However,  in  many  Instances,  promotions  from  low  level  positions  occur 
slowly  and  infrequently,   if  at  all. 

Rigid  hierarchies  of  job  classifications  exist  in  many  companies, 
severely  restricting  upward  mobility.     These,  classifications  and  job 
descriptions  often  remain  entrenched  for  years  as  company  policy.  In 
addition,  training  and  upgrading  opportunities  for  low-skill  employees 
may  not  be  sufficiently  available.     Dr.  John  L.  lacobelli  surveyed 
the  training  policies,  attitudes  and  practices  of  131  employers  in 
Greater  Cleveland . (92)     Based  on  employer  comments,  he  concludes  that, 

training  does  not  hold  a  high  priority  among  employers  and  that 
training  is  done  as  a  matter  of  necessity  when  the  employer  has  little 
other  choice.     The  employer  turns  on  his  training  system  when  skill 
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shortages  grow  until  he  has  no  choice  but  to   :rr.in  his  own  people, 
and  the  employer  turns  off  his  training  system  when  the  skill  short- 
ages ease  to  a  tolerable  level.'* 

The  absence  of  career  advancement  opportunities  for  low-skill  entry 
level  workers  retards  the  career  connection  process  of  youth  and  may 
relegate  able  employees  to  low  level  jobs  throughout  their  careers. 

Hiring  Practices  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Offenders 

The  labor  force  entry  process,  in  some  instances,  is  obstructed  for 
those  youth  who  have  criminal  records.     Some  employers  have  assumed 
the  hiring  stance  that  applicants  with  criminal  records  are  acceptable 
if  the  pattern  and  nature  of  offenses  will  not  have  a  negative  effect 
on  job  performance.     However,  employment  is  "automatically  denied'' 
to  criminal  offenders  by  some  companies. (12) 

Unjustifiable  denial  of  employment  to  criminal  offenders  would  be 
eliminated  if  employers  were  aware  of  and  complied  with  recent 
Federal  regulations  governing  the  emplojmient  of  such  applicants. 
Federal  compliance  agencies  must  review  denial  of  employment  to 
criminal  offenders  more  intensely  and  vigorously  enforce  existing 
laws.     The  need  for  improved  efforts  in  this  area  ';ere  highlighted 
by  the  UiS.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  1970  indictment  of  the  Federal 
government's  poor  results  in  enforcement  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  recent  months,  three  major  regulations  governing  the  employment  of 
criminal  offenders  have  been  set  forth.     These  are: 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  of  March  8,  1971  (Grtggs  v.  Duke 
Power  Company)  -  The  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  effect,  that 
hiring  selection  methods  which  are  not  demonstrably  a 
reasonable  measure  of  job  performance  are  unlawful. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Decision,  May  19,1971  - 
EEOC  ruled  that  a  company's  application  forms  requiring  appli- 
cants to  list  all  arrests,  interrogations,  or  other  conviction, 
were  unlawful  discrimination, 

California  Federal  District  Court  Dicision  of  1970  (Gregory  v, 
Litton  Systems,  Inc.)  -  The  court  ruled  that  denial  of  employ- 
ment to  a  job  applicant  bficause  of  his  arrest  record,  regard- 
less of  conviction,  amounts  to  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
because  the  policy  has  a  discriminatory  impact  on  Negroes, 


Employers  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  hire  criminal  offenders  because 
of  bonding  and  insurance  complications.     Small  and  medium-size  compa- 
nies, in  particular,  report  thatc  they  encounter  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing  bonding  for  their  employeeis.    A  Bonding  Demonstration  Program 
sponsored  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Labor  has  been  in  operation  in 
Cleveland  since  September     19f)7,     Bonding  is  providi-d.  to  those  persons 
who  are  qualified  for  and  would  be  hired  on  a  sp!jcii:ic  job  or  whose 
current  job  is  in  jeopardy  if  bonding  is  not  secured.     Employer  aware- 
ness of  this  program  must  be  promoted,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  bonded  under  this  program  since  its  inception. 
As  of  May,  1971  only  40  individual?:  were  bonded  through  the  program.  (40) 

Non-discriminatory  Practices 

Cleveland  area  employers,  unions,  educators,  and  job  placement  personnel 
admit  that  discrimination  still  remains  a  barrier  to  the  smooth  transi- 
tion of  minority  group  youth  into  the  work  world.   (40)   (See  pages  39-43, 
The  Effects  of  Discrimination  on  Labor  Force  Entry.)  Discrimination 
is  practiced  in  a  more  subtle  form  than  previously,  but  its  effects 
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remain  as  enervating  on  the  work  careers  and  lives  of  those  who  en- 
counter it.     Discrimination  in  employment  is  probably  most  common 
according  to  race,  but  it  is  also  practiced  according  to  ethnic 
affiliation,  religion,  and  sex. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  community  to  eradicate  discrimination 
in  employment.     The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Ordinance,  enacted 
by  the  Cit/  of  Cleveland  in  December,  1969  is  prime  among  these 
efforts.     Yet,  discrimination  has  assumed  sucli  a  subtle  form  that 
exposing  and  eliminating  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without 
the  cooperation  and  commitment  of  each  individual  company  and  union. 

Discrimination  exists  not  only  in  company  ar.id  union  hiring  practices, 
but  also  in  C:he  supervision  and  promotion  of  minority  employees.  Since 
employers  have  a  responsibil: ^ y  to  ensure  employment  and  advancement 
opportunities  for  minority  group  members,  employer  associations  and 
labor  organizations  should  continue  to  encourage  and  ajsist  their 
individual  member  companies  and  union  locals  in  aggressively  pursuing 
non-discriminatory  hiring,  supervision  and  promotion  practices. 

If  such  affirmative  action  programs  are  conscientiously  pursued  by 
individual  employers  and  union  locals,  much  of  the  bias  against  young 
beginning  workers,  often  subtle  and  covert,  can  be  eliminated.  These 
affirmative  ac'^irn  programs  must  be  designed  to  eliminate  covert  racism 
which  has  resulted  from  *:hree  centuries  of  overt  racial  discrimination. 
Dr.  Anthony  Downs,  in  his  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  publication. 
Racism  in  America  and  How  to  Combat  It,  illustrates  the  indirect  form 


covert  racism  or  ^'institutional  subordination"  has  assumed   in  em- 


ployer hiring  practic 3s . (80) 

Consider  an  employer  who  needs  workers  to  fill  certain 
jobs  that  demand  advanced  carpentry  skill.  Naturally, 
he  requires  that  applicants  have  such  skills  in  order 
to  be  hired.     But  what  if  the  local  carpenters'  union 
excludes  all  Negroes  and  Mexican  Americans  as  members? 
...Or  what  if  unions  accept  minority  group  apprentices 
specially  trained  in  local  high  schools,  but  the  only 
hi^A  schools  providing  such  training  are  in  all-white 
nfiighborhoods ,   either  too  far  from  minority  grcup 
neighborhoods  for  convenient  attendance,  ar  far  enough 

to  be  placed  in  different  school  districts  aesume 

that  the  employer  saves  money  by  never  advertising 
available  job  openings.   Inste'^d ,  he  relies  solely  upon 
word -of -mouth  communications  from  his  present  employees 
to  their  friends  to  find  applicants  -  but  all  his  pre- 
sent employees  are  white.     ...the  employer  is  taking 
rctions  which  are  not  overtiy  racist  in  either  nature 
or  intent  -  but  which  nevertheless  have  racist  effects  - 
that  isj   they  subordinate  oeoplp  because  of  their  color. 
...the  effects  occur  because  th?  seemingly  reasonable 
and  "unbiased"  behavior  of  the  employer  takes  place  in 
an  institutional  context  that  still  contains  profoundly 
racist  elements  remaining  from  three  centuries  of  overt 
racism.     If  the  employer  had  carefully  examined  his  re- 
cruiting practices  to  see  whether  he  was  giving  members 
of  all  groups  an  equal  chance  to  compete  for  his  jobs, 
he  might  have  discovered  this  situation. 


II.  VOLUNTARY  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  UNION  SERVICES  TO  EDUCATION. 


Cooperative  action  in  the  Cleveland  area  between  education  and  the  em- 
ploying system  must  be  strengthened  if  our  community's  youth  are  to 
move  successfully  into  the  labor  force.     The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,   in  its  publication  Social  Responsibilities  of  Business 
Corporations ,  has  reviewed  the  extent  of  private  sector  voluntary  in- 
volvement in  social  improvement  and  concluded: 
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these  volur.tary  efforts  need  to  be  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied.    Voluntarism  is  a  power  that  has  always  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  improven\ent  and  functioning  of  our 
pluralistic ,  democratic  socieLy*     It  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by  the  business  community 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities  to  society.     By  exer-' 
cising  greater  initiative  and  leadership,  business  can  be 
more  effective  in  shaping  the  future  development  of  its 
social  environment.     In  this  way,  business  can  guide  change 
and  enhance  its  operational  scope  and  flexibility,  rather 
than  lapse  into  the  constricting  role  of  a  rearguard  de- 
fender of  the  status  quo, 

A  most  appropriate  area  of  concentration  for  Cleveland  a^ea  industry 
and  labor  voluntary  efforts  is  employment  and  job  entry  preparation 
of  youth.     Industry  contributions  in  this  f*r:zSL  will  shape,   in  a 
positive  direction,   the  social  environment  of  the  community  by  promot- 
ing youth  employability .     Industry  has  a  special  responsibility  to  lend 
its  expertise  to  the  schools,  for  the  private  sector  is  dependent  upon 
the  schools  to  prepare  youth  with  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  in 
the  work  force.     As  direct  beneficiaries  of  employment  preparation 
provided  by  the  schools,  industry  should  become  more  involved  in  the 
employment  and  job  entvy  preparation  process,   assisting  the  schools 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 


Therefore,  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends 
that; 

VI.     TO  INTENSIFY  COOPERATION  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
JOB  ENTRY  PREPARATION  OF  YOUTH,  CLEVELAND  AREA 
INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  UNIONS  SHOULD  RESPOND  AFFIRMA- 
TIVELY TO  THE  QUEST  INITIATED  BY  THE  SCHOOLS 
FOR  IMPROVED  AND  EXPANDED  COMMUNICATION  AND 
COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS. 
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Industry  in  the  Cleveland  area  currently  provides  voluntary  services 
to  the  school  systems.     For  example,  in  the  Cleveland  City  schools 
•for  every  major  vocational  program  area  there  is  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  business  and  labor  representatives.     But  there  are  other 
contributions  by  the  employing  system  which  can  assist  the  labor  force 
entry  process  of  youth.     Specific  strategies  are  suggested  below  which 
require  closer  cooperation  and  communication  between  Cleveland  area 
schools  and  the  employing  system. 

Via.  Counselors  are  frequently  more  closely  attuned  to  the  academic 

world  than  to  the  work  world.     In  part  this  is  a  result  of  coun- 
selor certification  requirements.     A  certified  school  counselor, 
under  State  of  Ohio  regulations,   is  required  to  hold  a  master* s 
degree,  possess  a  standard  teaching  certificate  i^nd  have  had  three 
years  of  emplo3mient  experience,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in 
classroom  teaching. 

The  following  examples  are  ways  in  which  industry  assistance 
could  provide  current  occupational  information  about  the  local 
work  world  to  school  counseling  staffs: 


1. 


Arrange  plant  and  office  visits  for  counselors. 


2. 


Offer  industry  and  business  experience  workshops,  con- 
ferences, and  seminars. 


Finance  college  credit  community  resources  study  courses. 
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5.     Provide  summer  or  vacation  actual  work  experience  for 
counselors  through  a  formali2:ed  in-serv:*  ^e  prr.;ram 
coordinated  by  local  boards  of  education. 

Vlb.  Closer  cooperation  and  communication  between  Cleveland  area  employ- 
ers and  schools  will  improve  the  ability  of  the  school  to  equi'^ 
youth  with  skills  demanded  for  entry  level  positions.  School 
curricula  do  not  always  reflect  the  realities  of  the  work  world, 
as  revealed  by  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
finding  that  many  young  job  applicants  are  rejected  for  entry 
level  positions  because  they  cannot  meet  basic  reading,  math,  and 
communication  skill  requirements . (97)     Also,  labor  force  entrants 
seeking  clerical  positions  are  often  deficient  in  repelling, 
filing  and  typing  skills. 

Employers  are,  naturally,  the  experts  on  local  job  requirements 
which  youth  should  be  prepared  to  meet.     A  close  working  relation* 
ship,  therefore, between  business,   industry^  labor  unions  and  the 
schools  to  develop  curricula  relevant  to  the  work  world  is  essential. 

Vic,  Cooperative  education  programs,  which  involve  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  the  student  outside  the  school  along  with  part-time  related 
classroom  instruction,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  vocational 
programs  of  Cleveland  area  high  schools.     These  programs  involve 
close  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  employing  firm.  A 
school  coordinator  assuraes  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for 
work  stations  with  qualified  employers.     Students  are  then  assigned 
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to  work  sites  on  the  basis  of  their  interests  and  abilities  and 
isceive  on-the-job  supervision  providea  by  the  employer.  The 
school  maintains  a  coordinating  function  hy  serving  as  a  resource 
to  *"he  employer  and  the  student  worker. 

Evidence  is  that  students  who  have  participated  in  coop(^.rative 
work-education  programs  make  a  smoother  transition  from  school 
to  work  than  all  other  vocational  program  graduates.  Studies 
indicate  they  have  the  best  placement  records  (90  percent  find 
jobs  in  the  areas  for  which  they  were  trained)  and  greater  job 
satisfaction  and  higher  job  stability, (86) 

Cleveland  area  employers  who  have  employed  students  through 
cooperative-education  programs,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
highly  satisfied  with  theprogram.     The  program  provides  them 
a  source  for  full-time  employees  whose  skills,  abilities,  and 
potential  they  '^re  fully  aware  of. 

Cleveland  City  and  East  Cleveland  schools  report  that  cooperative 
education  programs  have  been  found  to  be  an  effective  means  ot 
keeping  dropout  prone  students  in  school.     The  East  Cleveland 
school  system  estimates  that  cooperative  work  education  programs 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  of  students  enrolled  in  these  programs 
25  to  35  percent.  f 

The  East  Cleveland  school  system  has  identified  additional  benefits 
derived  from  cooperative  work-education  programs.     Students  enrolled 
ill  such  programs  in  1970  attended  school  30  percent  more  days  than 
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they  had  in  previous  years.     Their  grac^ci  increased  iiilmost  ^\ 

If 

full  letter  grade  over  grades  from  the  year  before.     No  student 
enrolled  in  these  programs  was  in  any  seiious  trouble  witi*  the 
law  or  sehool  officials.     Only  two  graduates  of  the  cooperative- 
education  programs  were  unemployed  upon  graduation  in  June,  1970. 

y 

Participation  in  cooperative-education  programs  is  also  an 
effective  means  of  exposing  youth  to  the  realities  of  the  work 
world.     Youth  receive  labor  market  information  first-hand  and 
develop  skills  which  will  be  of  value  when  permanent  employment 
is  sought.     Cooperative-education  exposes  youth  to  work  on  a 
part-time  basis,  thus  easing  the  adjustment  to  full-time  employ- 
ment.    Selection  of  the  port-of-entry  into  the  labor  force  by 
youth  who  have  had  work  experience  is  more  likely  to  be  a  rational 
decision  based  on  career  goals. 

Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Cleveland  area  youth,  however, 
are  enrolled  in  cooperative-education  programs .     Because  of  the 
special  value  of  these  programs  in  facilitating  labor  force  entry, 
individual  industrial  companies  and  industry  associations  and 
labor  organizations  should  jointly  promote  with  schools  in 
Cuyahoga  County  the  expansion  of  cooperative-education  programs. 

VId.  The  employing  system  can  further  promote  the  quality  and  relevance 
of  the  education  process  by  providing  internships  for  in-school 
•youth.     A  successful  example  of  internships  is  a  project  directed 
by  the  Cleveland  area  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences.     Members  of  the  Academy  have  volunteered  their  time 
and  expertise  to  work  with  hiPh  school  stidents,  using  facilities 
of  five  local   television  stations.     Durinr  the  1970-71  school 
year  five  student  groups,  utilizing  Academy  members  as  resource 
persons,  produced  complete  public  service  announcements.  Four 
of  these  are  currently   jeing  aired. 

In  recognition  of  the  resources  and  expertise  at  business  and 
industry's  disposal  to  further  the  work  readiness  of  youth, 
Cleveland  area   schools  and  employers  should  promote  the  dev  ^^.'^ 
ment  of  workshops  and  internships  within  industry  for  in-school 
youth. 

Vie.  A  closer  school/industry  alliance  formed  to  improve  the  employ- 
ment preparation  of  youth  could  serve  as  a  viable  mechanism  to 
expand  and  improve  parental  involvement  in  the  labor  force  entry 
process.     Parents  can  have  a  strong  positive  influence  on  the 
labor  force  entry  process  of  their  children.     S'ome  parents, 
particularly  those  who  are  not  closely  attached  to  the  labor 
market,  are  not  in  a  position  to  transmit  labor  market  infor^ 
mation  to  their  children,   instill  in  them  positive  attitudes 
toward  work,  or  assist  in  the  job  search.     Youth  from  these 
families  must  rely  on  the  schools  and  other  community  resources 
for  labor  force  entry  preparation  and  assistance.     Other  parents, 
although  they  are  well  attached  to.  the  labor  market,  do  not 
realize  the  needs  of  their  children  v7ho  are  about  to  enter  the 
work  world  and  ways  ia  which  they  could  assist  them. 
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Employers  and  unions  in  the  CleveU.id  area^  schools,  and  the 
communications  media  should  maximize  parental  assistance  to 
labor  force  entrants  j  pa  :tj  :ularl:y  in  the  areas  of  labor  market 
information,   job  search  &>killsj  and  work  world  adjustment,  by 
interpreting  to  them  the  role  of  parents  in  assisting  labn r 
force  entry.     Presentations  on  the  role  of  parents  in  labor 
force  entry  could  be  made  to  a  vast  variety  of  adult  groups, 
supplemented  by  emphasis  on  this  parental  role  by  way  of  the 
communications  media , 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE  TOB  DEVELOPMENT/PL/\CEMENT/FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM 

The  .)ob  Development/Plncement/Follow-up  System  includes  all  the  agencies 
and  orgctniz-it ions  in  the  Cleveland  area   >?hich  provide  job  counseling,  job 
development,   job  placement  and  follow-ui-  services  to  yourb       Youth,  wilh 
the  exception  cL   chu  ^  vho  obtain  cmp  loyni«^'~t    :nti-ely through  their  own 
efforts  or  through  the  intervention  of       Latives  and  friends,  are  dependent 
upon  this  system  to  obtain  initial  employment.     To  assure  youth  a  smooth 
transi' 'on  into  suitable  entry  level  jobs,  the  components  of  the  Job 
Deve  lopment/ Placement /Fol  low-up  System  must  be  coordin^^ted  so  as  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  bridge  the  movement  from  school  to  work  and 
develop,   to  the  extent  possible,  channels  of  access  to  beginning  jobs. 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  JOB  DEVELOPMENT/PLACEMENT/FDLLOW-UP  SYSTEM  . 

Cleveland  area  agencies  or  organizations  with  primary  responsibility  for 
services  to  liboT"  force  entrants  ai2  the  ?^chools .   the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment  Services,   the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  founcil,  and  f edera 1 ly 
funded  manpower  programs . 

Formalized  concentrated  school  placement  services  through  the  Job  Develop- 
ment Placement  Service  project  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  are  pro- 
vided in  five  inner-city  schools  to  all"  graduates  entering  the  work  force 
upon  graduation.     In  *:he  remainder  of  high  schools  in  Cuyahoga  County,  job 
placement  services  are  provided  only  incidentally,  or  to  th^  extent  that 
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counselors  and  teachers  are  c.ble  to  offer  such  specialized  assistance  with- 
in their  counseling  /teaching  loads.    An  exception  is  in  the  ease  of  stu- 
dents graduating  from  state-approved  vocational  education  currlrula.  For 
these  graduates,  representing  a  minority  ot  Cuyahoga  County  h:.gh  school 
students,   job  placement  and  follow-up  is  a  state -mandated  iuncticv  to  be 
provided  by  the  school,  usually  by  the  vocational  education  teachor  or 
coordinator. 

The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Kmployment  Services  operates  a  Youth  Q:^;;oy"Luriit  *  Certer 
( YOC)   in  C.evelanu  which  furnishes  employment  services  exclusively  to  ^outh 
under  che  cige  of  22.     YOC  staff  offer  counseling,   testing,  referral,  place- 
ment and  limited  follow-up  services  to  youth.     Ltaff  members  also  partici- 
pate in  the  School  Cooperative  Program,   offering  group  testing  and  indivi- 
dual job  counseling  services  to  employment-bound  high  school  seniors  in 
schools  requesting  this  service.     YOC  staff  has  access  to  the  OBES  Job 
Bank,  a  central  source  in  Greater  Cleveland  tor  registration  of  job  oppor- 
tunities.    Through  the  Job  Bank,  a  daily  list        job  openings,  printed  on 
a  microfiche,   is  available  for  referral  of  clients  to  employers. 

The  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council.   (riCJC)  is  a  private,  non-profit 
corporation  responsible  for  the  development  of  jobs  in  private  business 
and  industry  for  the  "disad Vc^ntaged" .     MCJC  is  also  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan oft'ce  for  the  National  Alliancr  of  Businessmen,     A  **d isadvantaged" 
person  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Labor,   is  a  p.  or  person  (one  whose 
four-member  family  net  income  does  not  exceed  $3,800  per  year)  who  is  not 
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suitably  employed  and  who  possesses  one  or  more,  of  the  followin.i  character- 


1)  A  school  dropout 

2)  Under  22  years  old 

3)  45  years  or  over 
Handicapped 

5)     Member  of  a  minority 

MCJC's  job  development  staff  is  composed  of  a)   loaned  executives  from  Cleve- 
land areo  companies,  and  b)   loaned  staff  from  AIM-Jobs  Project  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  two  manpower  programs  Qperatlng  under  the  City 
of  Cleveland.     The  primary  function  of  MCJC  job  developers  is  to  obtain 
job  orders  from  employers,  on  ,!n  ongoing  basis,   for  disadvao taged  job  seekers. 

Mc^t  of  Cleveland's  federally  f'inded  luacig^ower  programs  ave  set  up  to  serve 
a  certain  nu.iiber  of  youth  among  their  clientele.     During  fiscal  year  1971 
manpower  programs  served  ^'/-proximately  5,100  youth,  ages  16  to  21.  This 
was  33  percent  o*   the  total  number  served,,  down  from  45  percent  in  1969.(36) 
However,  job  placemet;t  in  full-time  g£»xnful  employment  was  effected  for 
only  30  percent  of  all  clients  served  during  fiscal  year  1971-     All  but 
three  percent  of  the  manpower  program  clients  resided  within  the  City  of 
Cleveland.     Therefore,   it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  youth  served  and 
placed  in  jobs  thiough  Cleveland's  manpower  programs  is  more  Chan  offset 
by  the  approximately  4,000  youth  who  annually  drop  out  of  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  generally  require  employment-related  services. 

The  remaining  components  in  the  Job  Development/Placement/Follow-up  System 
provide  placement-related  servicer  only  to  a  relatively?  small  youth  popu- 
Iction,  primarily  on  a  selective  basis*     These  include  public,  voluntary. 
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and  fee-charging  agencies. 

There  are  approximately  150  private  fee-charging  employment  agencies  in 
the  CleveLind  area.     Youth  utilize  the  services  of  these  agencies  only 
to  a  minor  extent  because  of  fee-charging  policies  and  the  limited  number 
of  entry  level  jobs  registerr»d '  with  these,  agencies. 

Employment -re I',  ted  services  are  only  a  minor  aspect  of  the  total  programs 
in  voluntary  sector  agencies.   Neighborhood  Centers,  the  .''wish  Vocational 
Service  and  Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation  Services  provide  job 
referral  services  on  a  selective  basis  to  clients.     The  Urban  League 
provides  job  referral  services  to  youth  17  years  of  age  and  over;  to 
younger  applicants  only  in  special  cases. 

The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a  public  agency  which  provides 
special  rehabilitation  services  to  physically  and  mentally  disabled  persons, 
was  projected  to  serve  some  300  ''disadvantaged  disabled",  mainly  in-school 
clients,  during  1971.  (71) 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICKS  FOR  YOUTH 

The  sucre?«^  of  job  referral  and  placement  efforts  is  dependent  to  a  signi- 
ficant degree  upon  l:he  availability  of  job  openings  for  youth.  In  the 
Cleveland  area  the  major  orgc^nizatior.s  with  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  jobs  fcr  youth  are  che  Metropolilari  Cleveland  JOBS  Council, 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  the  latter  through  its  Youth 
Oppovtunity  Center,  and  the  Job  Development  Service  in  five  inner-city 
high  schools  of  Cleveland.     Other  organizations  involved  in  youth  job 
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referral  and  placement  services  may  carry  on  their  own  job  development 
efforts,  but  these  efforts  arc  generally  not  as  formalized  nor  as  extensive 
as  those  of  ObES,  MCJC  or  JDS.     School  guidance  counselors  and  vocational 
education  instructors  develop  jobs  informally,  primarily  through  ongoing 
contacts  with  employers.     The  extent  of  job  development  among  other 
community  agencies  serving  youth  varies  from  full-time  staff  assigned  to 
job  development  to  informal  contacts  with  employers. 

Job  development  efforts  for  youth  in  the  Cleveland  area  have  not  been  fully 
developed  nor  organized  and  coordinated  to  maximize  the  efficiency  and 
ef f ectiveriess  of  these  efforts.     Among  major  problems  in  the  community's 
job  development  system  which  require  community  attention  and  corrective 
actions  are  the  following: 

The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  has  not  reached  its  poten- 
tial as  a  source  for  placement  assistance  to  youth.     Many  jobs  which 
become  available  in  the  Cleveland  area  are  not  registered  with  OBES. 
The  job  penetration  rate  of  OBES  is  estimated  at  20  percent.  That 
is,   some  20  percent  of  the  job  openings  in  the  Cleveland  area  are 
listed  with  OBES.     As  a  major  job  source  for  youth,  it  is  important 
that  OBES  enlist  the  cooperation  of  employers  in  job  registration. 

An  Executive  'Order  of  June,  1971  requires  that:   "Federal  executive 
departments  and  agencies  list  all  job  openings  with  the  public 
employment  service,  and  Federal  contractors  list  openings  'to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible* ,  including  full-time,  temporary,  and  part- 
time  jobs." 
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Implementation  of  this  regulation,  effective  as  of  September  24, 
1971,  coupled  with  OBES's  efforts  to  improve  its  relationship 
with  employers  should  substantially  increase  the  job  penetration 
rate  of  OBES. 

-  The  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council,  which  spearheads 
the  community's  Summer  JOBS  Program  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
employs  a  youth  coordinator  to  direct  the  summer  program 
but  has  not  staff  assigned  this  responsibility  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

-  Since  many  disadvantaged  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  are  not  attend- 
ing school  and  require  labor  force  entry  assistance  through- 
out the  year,  and  since  MCJC  has  assumed  major  responsibility 
for  job  development  in  the  private  sector  for  disadvantaged 
persons,   it  appears  hignly  desirable  for  MCJC  to  assign  a 
year-round  youth  coordinator  to  promote  and  sustain  a  con- 
tinuing community  concern  with  the  employment  needs  of  young 
job  entrants. 

-  The  Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council  is  not  responsible 
for  placement  of  the  disadvantaged  into  the  jobs  tney  develop . 
Agencies  responsible  for  filling  employer  job  orders  obtained 
by  MCJC  are  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  AIM-Jobs, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  and  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN) . 
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Job  orders  secured  by  MCJC  loaned  job  developers  from  pri- 
vate industry  are  immediately  registered  in. the  OBES  Job 
Bank.     Job  orders  developed  by  AIM-Jobs  and  NYC  job  develop- 
ers, on  loan  to  MCJC,  must  be  held  for  five  days  so  that 
AIM-Jobs  and  NYC  have  an  opportunity  to  place  their  own 
clients  in  the  jobs  their  loaned  staff  develop.  After 
the  five-day  hold  on  AIM-Jobs  and  NYC  orders,  the  unfilled 
orders  also. enter  the  OBES  Job  Bank. 

Under  Department  of  Labor  regulations.,  a  48  hour  preference 
for  veterans,  AIM-Jobs  and  WIN  Program  clients  is  placed  on 
all  jobs  registered  with  the. Job  Bank.     After  this  time 
period,  any  OBES  diiiadvantaged  client  may  be  referred  to 
the  Job  Bank  job  openings.^ 

Also  adding  to  the  possible  time  lapse  between  job  order 
given  to  MCJC  by  an  employer  and  referral  of  an  applicant 
is  the  time  necessary  for  actually  listing  the  order  io  the 
Job  Bank  microfiche,  a  period  which  can  take  from  one  to 
two  days. 

As  a  result  of  these  time  referral  delays,  a  job  order 

developed  by  MCJC  may  be  held  as  long  as  eight  days  without 

♦ 

being  filled.   (For  example,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  may  not  have  a  qualified  applicant 
to  refer  to  an  opening  developed  by  their  staff  members* 
Another  day  is  utilized  to  list  the  unfilled  order  with  Che 
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job  Bank,     If  OSES  has  no  qualified  veterans,  WIN  or 


AIM-Jobs  clients  to  refer  to  the  job,   the  unfilled 


order,  goes  into  thje  mainstream  Job  Bank.     Thus,  eight 


days  can  elapse  without  the  employer  receiving  a  job 
applicant , ) 

These  exLended  time  delays  in  referring  applicants  to  jobs 
result  in  some  employers   filling  job  openings  themselves, 
often  fron  valk-in  applicants.     Rather  than  wait   for  the 
referral  of  disadvantaged  clients,   the  employer  discovers 
.  it  is  much  faster  to  hire  employees  through  his  own  efforts. 
Due  to  time  delays,   therefore,  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  jobc  developed  through  MCJC  are  not  filled  with  dis- 
advantaged clients  registered  with  community  agencies. 

-  Many  employers  in  the  Cleveland  area  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  job  refer ral  procedures  utilized  to  fill  job  orders 
given  to  MCJC  and  also  the  variety  of  services  MCJC  can  offer 
to  employers.     Among  these  services  are: 


1.  Helping  employers  obtain  National  Alliance  of  Buse- 
nessmcn  (NAB)  contracts  which  provide  funds  for  spe- 
cial training  costs. 

2.  Developing  orientation  or  training  programs  to  meet 
a  company's  special  needs. 

3.  Providing  technical  assistance  such  as  job  analysis 
and  turnover  s tudies.  . 
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In  light  of  the  above  problems  in  Clevel<?nd's  job  development  system,  the 
Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  recommends  that: 


VII.  ALL  CLEVELAND  AREA  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES 
INVOLVED  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 
SHOULD  COOPERATE  ACTIVELY  IN  DEVELOPING  AN 
EFFECTIVE  COMMUNITY  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  CLEVELAND  JOBS  COUNCIL, 
BECAUSE  OF  ITS  STRATEGIC  POSITION  IN  THE  JOB 
DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  AS  THE  AGENCY  WITH 
PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR, 
SHOULD  SERVE  AS  THE  CONVENER  OF  ALL  AGENCIES 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS  SERVING  YOUTH  SEEKING  FULL- 
TIME JOBS   (SUCH  AS  YOC,  AIM,  NYC,  JDS,  URBAN 
LEAGUE,  ETC.)  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FORMULATING 
AN  AGREED-UPON  PROPOSAL  FOR  COORDINATED  JOB 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCEDURES.     MCJC,  ON  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  THIS  CONVENER  RESPONSIBILITY,  SHOULD 
REPORT  ITS  PROGRESS  TO  THE  MANPOWER  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  C0M^^1SSI0N  AT  THREE  MONTH, 
SIX- MONTH  AND  ONE  YEAR  INTERVALS. 


JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES  FOR  YOUTH 


T\^o  agencies  in  the  Cleveland  area  have  major  responsibility  for  job  place- 
ment of  youth  as  they  move  out  of  school  and  into  the  work  world:  the 
schools  and  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  primarily  through  its 
Youth  Opportunity  Center, 


The  schools  are  mandated  to  provide  youth  vocational  guidance  counseling 
and  employabi lity  development,  while  OBES  is  mandated  to  provide  job 
development  and  job  referral/placement  services-     In  actuality,  the 
division  in  functions  between  the  schools  and  OBES  are  not  as  separate 
as  these  mandated  functions  indicate.     For  example,  the  schools  provide 
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some  youLh  job  placement  and  follow-up  services,   particularly  to  graduates 
of  vocational  education  programs.     OBES  stafi  are  involved  in  vocational 
testing  ^^nd  guidance  of  youth  who  have  left  the  schools  without  receiving 
adequate  vocational  guidance  or  benefiting  from  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing which  was  provided.     In  addition,  OBES  staff  are  involved  with  the 
schools  in  the  testing  and  job  placement  counseling  of  youth  through  the 
School  Cooperative  Program  (see  page  13)  and  serve  as  resource  persons  for 
school  career  day  programs. 

Thus,  though  both  the  schools  and  OBES  provide  job  referral  and  placement 
■services  to  youth,   the  job  placement-related  needs  of  all  Cleveland  area 
youth  who  drop  out  or  graduate  from  high  school  and  seek  employment  are 
far  from  being  adequately  met.     A  major  reason  for  this  are  funding  and 
staff  size  constraints  under  which  both  agencies  operate.     Also,  the 
mechanisms  through  which  OBES  and  the  schools  can  coordinate  their  place- 
ment-related, services  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  varying  school  popu- 
lations have  not  been  fully  developed.. 

The  placement/follow-up  services  and  limitations  of  the  schools  and  OBES 
are  briefly  delineated  here  to  provide  a  clearer  indication  of  the  need 
for  closer  more  effective  working  relationships  between  them. 

Schools 

Vocational  education  instructors  and  cooperative-education  coordinators 
provide,   for  the  most  part,   intensive  job  placement  services  to  their 
students.     The  State  of  Ohio  requires  that  all  vocational  education 
program  graduates  be  followed-up  annually  by  school  vocational  education 
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departments  to  obtain  information  on  the  graduates  in  relation  to  employ- 
ment status,  area  of  employment  (e.g. ,  is  it  training  related?),  length 
of  employment  etc. 

Graduates  of  other  high  school  programs-,  general  and  academic,  who  desire 
employment  may  receive  placement  assistance  from  vocational  guidance  counse 
ors.     However,  guidance  counselors,   in  general,  are  unable  to  devote  an 
extensive  amount  of  time  to  the  placement  of  individual  students  because 
of  high  pupil-counselor  ratios  and  additional  job  responsibilities.  Also, 
Cleveland  area  schools  do  not  maintain  the  policy  that  direct  job  placement 
for  all  .students  is  a  major  function  and  service  of  the  schools.  Therefore 
placement  and  related  services  are  provided  primarily  on  an  informal  basis. 
No  1  formali?:ed  follow-up  procedures  are  mandated  of  counselors  as  they  are 
of  vocational  education  personnel.    Also,  most  students  do  not  return  to 
the  schools  for  assistance  in  second  placements  and  beyond. 

Under  State  of  Ohio  regulations,  a  youth  who  drops  out  of  school  must  se- 
cure a  work  certificate  for  a  specific  job  which  has  been  offered  to  him. 
Dropouts,  for  the  most  part,  secure  their  first  full-time  jobJ|  without  the 
placement  assistance  of  the  schools.     The  reason  frequently  cited  for  this 
lack  of  job  placement  assistance  is  that  it  might  be  a  disincentive  to 
remaining  in  school. 

The  Job  Development  Service  (JDS)  is  a  unique  pilot  project  which  provides 
a  complete  package  of  job  development,  placement,  and  follow-up  services 
to  graduating  high  school  seniors.    Operated  through  federal  funds  by  the 
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Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  JDS  has  developed  a  three-phase  program  for 
students  in  five  inner-city  high  schools  in  poverty  areas.     Included  is 
a  job  preparation  course,  an  in-school  Job  Center  with  arranged  company 
interviews  for  students,  and  direct  referral  to  jobs  with  personal 
follow-up.     Para-^professionals  are  responsible  for  JDS  job  development. 
JDS  does  not,  however,  have  access  to  job  orders  in  the  OBES  Job  Bank,  a 
linkage  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  program.     There  is  ample  evidence 
that  JDS  is  a  valuable  technique  and  service  for  the  student  population 
it  serves.     Adaptability  of  this  type  of  program  to  other  school  popula- 
tions has  not  been  determined. 

Youth  Opportunity  Center 

The  OBES  Youth  Opportunity  Center  is  established  to  provide  employment- 
related  services  to  In-school  and  ou t-of-school  youth,  ages  16  to  21, 
exclusively.     (See  page  13  for  range  of  services.)     YOC  is  the  community's 
major  continuing  source  of  placement  assistance  to  youth,  particularly 
high  school  dropouts.     Staff  of  YOC  have  access  to  the  OBES  Job  Bank,  a 
daily  revised  listing  of  all  registered  job  orders.     YOC,  however,  does 
not  have  the  familiarity  with  its  clients'  abilities  and  potential  which 
the  schools  have  through  long-term  involvement  with  youth  and  through 
access  to  school  records. 

Those  federally  funded  manpower  programs  which  have  clients,  age  16  to  21, 
such  as  AIM-Jobs,  NYC,  MDTA  and  WIN,  tie  in  their  placement  services  with 
the  OBES  Job  Bank  to  which  they  have  access  (see  page  14). 


Among  the  community's  placement  agencies,  their  job  placement  services 
for  youth  have  not  been  coordinated  to  assure  that  services  are  not 
duplicated  for  the  same  youth  population,  that  services  youth  require  are 
available  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  that  close  linkages  among  the  com- 
ponents (agencies)  exist. 

Examples  of  this  lack  of  coordination  indicate  that: 

The  schools  do  not  have  access  to  job  orders  in  the  OBES  Job  Bank. 

-  The  respective  functions  of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  and  the 
schools  in  youth  placement  are  not  clearly  delineated* 

-  Job  development  is  carried  out  by  a  variety  of  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, each  competing  among  themselves  for  employer  cooperation. 

-  Linkages  between  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program  and  the  Job 
Development  Service  are  minimal  for  NYC  youth  enrolled  in  the 
schools  where  JDS  is  operative. 

To  assure  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  community's  placement  re- 
sources it  is  necessary  that  the  responsibility  or  "turf"  of  each  agency 
or  organization  with  a  placement  function  be  soecifically  identified. 

Placement  Follow-Up  Services  require  significant  staff  time  and  expertise 
if  they  are  to  be  effective.     For  example,  each  youth  referred  to  a  job 
opening  should  be  immediately  followed«up  by  staff  of  the  referring  agency 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  hired,  and,  if  so,  on  what  job.     If  he  is  not 
hired,  he  should  be  invited  to  return  for  further  re-interviewing  to  help 
him  assess  why  he  was  not  hired  and  to  assist  him  to  another  referral, 
the  staff  placement  person  has  the  responsibility  to  take  the  initiative 
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in  supportive  active  counseling  and  referral  se  vice  until  the  job  appli- 
cant is  satisfactorily  placed  and/or  indicates  he  no  longer  needs  or  de- 
sires this  servicr.     This  kind  of  concentrated  follow-up  support , which 
requires  considerable  staff  time,  is  not  provided  by  OBES  or  the  schools 
except  for  selected  students  in  specially  funded  projects  and  those 
enrolled  in  approved  vocational  education  curricula.     The  irony  here  is 
that  vocational  education  graduates  are  the  youth  who  least  need  this  kind 
of  specialized  assistance  because  of  their  saleable  skills,  but  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  vocational  education,   the  state  desires  assurance 
of  its  investment.     At  the  same  time,   the  general  curriculum  student, 
whose  education  costs  less,   receives  correspondingly  less  in  essential 
Job  placement/follow-up  services. 

Follow-up  services  in  Cleveland's  federal  manpower  programs  vary  from  none 
to  staff  contacts  with  clients  by  mail,  phone,  and/or  home  and  job  site 
visits  in  several  programs. 

The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission  believes  that  a  goal  of 
^he  community  should  be  to  have  readily  available  to  every  new  young  job 
s^eeker  effective  assistance  toward  his  satisfactory  entrance  and  partici- 
pation in  the  work  world*  While  this  goal  is  not  immediately  achievable, 
identification  of  cooperative  arrangements  among  placement  resources 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  school  populations  would  be  a 
f^^ajor  first  step  toward  realization  of  this  goal  and  the  development  of 
s  community  placement  system.     To  initiate  this  process,   the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  strongly  recommends  the  following: 
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VIII.  A  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  ON  A  COUNTY-WIDE  BASIS 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  TO  TRY-OUT  AND  EVALUATE 
CERTAIN  STRATEGIES  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  ENTRY 
OF  YOUTH  INTO  THE  WORK  WORLD,  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  OBES   (THE  AGENCIES  PRIMARILY  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  MAJOR  YOUTH  PLACEMENT  AT  THIS  TIME)  AND 
OTHER  LOCAL  RESOURCES  ALL  TIED  TOGETHER  IN  A 
COOPERATIVE,  COORDINATED  ARRANGEMENT  OF  JOB 
PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES,     THE  DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECT  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED  APPROPRIATE 
SCHOOLS  WITH  DIFFERENT  POPULATION  COMPOSITIONS, 


THE  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
IS  REQUESTED  TO  CONVENE  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS,  OBES 
AND  OTHER  APPROPRIATE  CCmjNITY  INTERESTS  OFFTCiAL 
REPRESENTATIVES  WITH  THE  AUTHORITY  AND  ABTT.lfY  TO 
DEVELOP  AND  PROMOTE  SUCH  A  COUNTY-WIDE  bJ^ONSTRA- 
•TION  PROJECT,  EXPLORING  AND  UTILIZI^7G  ALL  RE- 
SOURCES  (PERSONNEL,  FACILITIES,  ^i:.RVICES,  FUNDS) 
AVAILABLE  FROM  LOCAL,  STATE  A^lJ  PEDERAL  LEVELS 
AS  AN  INITIAL  EFFORT  TOWARD.    PLANNING  AND  DEVELOP- 
ING A  FLEXIBLE  EFFECTIVE  JOB  PLACEMENT  SYSTEM 
FOR  BEGINNING  JOB  SEEKERS, 


This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  no  single  job  placement 
arrangement  can  meet  the  needs  of  every  school  population.     High  schools 
in  Cuyahoga  County  vary  greatly  in  the  number  of  students  enrolling  in 
college,  dropout  rates,  career/employment  expectations  of  students  and 
parents,  income-levels,  culture/environment  patterns,  etc.-  -all  factors 
directly  related  to  the  job  placement  and  work  world  entry  needs  of  youth. 
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CONCLUSION 

Youth  f^^ce  a  host  of  obstacles  to  successful  entry  into  the  labor  force, 
many  major  ones  which  have  been  identified  in  this  BLUEPRINT.  Obstacles 
arising  out  of  barriers,  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  local  systems  which  shape 
the  labor  force  entry  Process  should  be  the  focus  of  community  attention. 
Positive  change  in  the  labor  force  entry  process  can  be  brought  about  most 
expeditio'tsly  through  the  coordinated  response  of  community  resources  to 
these  identified  gaps  and  barriers  in  systems. 

There  is  need  for  concentration  on  prevention  by  the  education  system,  the 
community's  major  resource  for  employability  development.     Preventive  edu- 
cation policies  and  programs  geared  to  developing  youths'  abilities  and 
potential  for  labor  force  entry  will  relieve  some  burden  from  other  commun- 
ity resources  responsible  for  remediation.     These  community  resources,  such 
as  the  manpower  programs ,•  will  then  be  able  to  focus  their  attention  on  a 
smaller  number  of  youth  whose  serious  employment-related  handicaps  could 
not  be  overcome  in  the  education  system. 

In  the  employing  system  there  is  a  need  for  greater  flexibility  and  relevance 
in  job  requirements  and  hiring  practices,  providing  increased  opportunities 
for  youth  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  work  world.     Efforts  should  be  made 
to  screen-in  youth,  particularly  the  disadvantaged,  rather  than  following 
procedures  vjhich  totally  screen-out  youth  with  Certain  characteristics. 
The  employing  system  should  intensify  its  alliance  with  the  schools  in  the 
area  of  employment  and  job  entry  preparation.     There  is  particular  need 
for  this  closer  association  if  the  schools  are  to  successfully  carry  out 
preventive  programs. 
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the  overriding  need  in  the  Job  Development/Placement/Follow-up  System  is 
improved  coordination  of  services,  evaluation  and  client  follow-up.  Delivery 
of  employment-related  services  by  this  system  is  fragmented,  resulting  in 
unmet  placement  needs  of  many  youth.    Evaluation  is  needed  in  terms  of  the 
total  system  of  services  and  in  relation  to  individual  program  accomplish- 
ments.    Increased  follow-up  services  to  clients  would  assist  at  both  levels 
of  evaluation,  in  addition  to  assuring  youth  on-going  placement  assistance. 

Solving  the  labor  force  entry  problems  of  youth  is  most  difficult  because 
"^f  one  basic  overall  need  -  sufficient  funds.     Planning,  coordination, 
research  and  development  related  to  youth  employment  are  only  in  elementary 
stages,  at  best,  because  of  the  absence  of  financial  resources  channeled 
toward  these  functions.     Because  of  funding  restrictions,  individual  pro- 
grams tend  to  operate  with  tunnel  vision,  placing  major  focus  on  current 
program  operation  and  services  while  evaluation  and  coordination  receive 
minimal  attention.    Research,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  effective 
planning  and  coordination,  has  too  seldom  been  directed  towards  the  area 
of  youth  employment.     This  absence  of  research  is  particularly  evident  on 
the  local  level. 

The  recommendations  in  this  BLUEPRINT  have  been  designed  to  promote  a 
coordinated  system  of  labor  force  entry  services  for  youth.    The  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  firmly  believes  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  systom  will  have  a  major  impact  on  increasing  the  mainstream  em- 
ployment of  the  youth  of  our  community  and  their  meaningful  productive 
participation  in  the  Cleveland  area  work  world. 
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SUGGESTED  AREAS  FOR  RESEARCH 


In  develo         this  BLUEPRINT  for  Community  Action,  concerted  attempts 
were  made  to  formulate  recommendations  based  on  quantitative  informa- 
tion regarding  the  labor  force  entry  process.  While  such  information 
is  available  on  the  national  level,  at  the  local  level  it  is  note- 
worthy for  its  absence.     Therefore,  the  BLUEPRINT  substance  is  based 
on  national  findings,  limited  empirical  data  on  the  Cleveland  area, 
and  a  great  amount  of  qualitative  information  provided  by  sixty-nine 
different  educators,  employers,  and  job  development  and  placement 
agency  personnel  who  are  familiar  with  the  labor  force  entry  problems 
of  Cleveland  area  youth  and  the  inadequacies  of  community  systems 
serving  young  job  seekers. 

To  develop  additional  strategies  which  will  ease  the  transition  from 
school  to  work,  it  is  essential  that  scientific  investigation  be 
carried  out  in  the  Cleveland  area  on  youth  employment  opportunities, 
labor  Iforce  entry  problems  and  services  related  to  labor  force  entry. 
The  following  are  suggested  areas  of  research  for  educators,  manpower 
programs  and  local  planning  agencies. 

1.    An  in-depth  labor  market  analysis  is  needed  to  ascertain  structural 
changes  forecast  for  the  Cleveland  area.    The  information  this  type 
of  analysis  would  generate  is  essential  to  gauge  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  and  to  design  relevant  employment  preparation 
programs. 
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2.  Creation  of  youth  employment  opportunities.  Investigation  of 


potential  employment  opportunities  for  youth  which  have  not  been 
developed  is  needed.     For  example,  job  developers  may  need  to  in- 
crease efforts  iM  the  service  categories  and  decrease  efforts  in 
manufacturing.     Public  sector  employment  might  provide  a  valuable 
source  of  entry  level  ^^ositions  for  youth.     Employment  opportuni- 
ties for  black  youth  might  be  provided  by  the  development  of  an 
independent  economy  in  the  black  community. 

3.  Alternatives  to  employment .  If  enough  entry  level  jobs  for  all 
youth  entering  the  labor  market  do  not  exist,  non-work  alterna- 
tives require  consideration.    Alternatives  to  work  might  include 
such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  Urban  Corps  and  various  kinds 
of  public  welfare  assistance  such  as  public  service  employment. 

4.  Extent  of  educational  deficiencies  of  youth.  The  Manpower  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  found  in  1970  that  a  major  reason  Cleve- 
land area  employers  reject  applicants  for  entry  level  jobs  is 
absence  of  basic  reading,  writing,  mathematic  and  communication 
skills.  (97)    Federal  manpowei:  program  administrators  in  the 
Cleveland  area  have  noted  that  functionally  illterate  youth  are 
entering  their  programs  after  dropping  out  of  high  school  at  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  grade. (36)    The  incidence  of  these  educational 
deficiencies  among  labor  force  entrants  and  the  reasons  for  these 
deficiencies  have  not  been  empirically  determined  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 
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5.  Education*  Local  boards  of  education  in  Cuyahoga  County  should 
prepare,  maintain  and  issue  objective  and  complete  socio-economic 
statistics  covering  all  areas  of  education  to  ensure  greater 
accountability  to  taxpayers.    The  Martha  Holding  Jennings  Foundation 
1971  State  Conference  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Public  School 
Education  found  accountability  in  education  a  major  concern  requir- 
ing attention. 

Ohio  needs  to  build  on  its  basically-sound  system  of  account- 
ability to  the  people  by  periodically  reporting  on  what 
happens  in  the  schools.    It  is  important  to  hold  School 
Board  members,  administrators,  and  teachers  accountable  for 
the  performance  of  their  responsibilities.    Parents  and 
students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
planning  and  programs 

Accountability  in  our  schools  is  also  needed  to  assure  each  student 
the  right  to  quality  education  and  equal  educational  opportunities. 

6.  Cleveland  area  labor  market  statistics  on  youth.  Currently,  there 
are  no  labor  market  statistics  in  the  Cleveland  area  pertaining 
specifically  to  youth.    Statistics  are  needed  on  youth  unemployment^ 
labor  force  participation  rates,  employment  by  industry  and  wage 
rates* 

7.  Effectiveness  of  manpower  programs  -  Research  is  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  currently  operating  manpower  programs,  especially 
in  relation  to  their  services  to  youth.    A  rational  basis  is  needed 

to  judge  these  programs  before  they  receive  additional  funds  or  new 
programs  are  created* 
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Dept.  of  Liabor,  Manpower  Administration,  1970. 

7.  Case  Studies  of  Displaced  Workers,  Bulletin  No.  1408,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Labor,  1964. 

8.  Center gram.  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio 

State  University,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  8,  August,  1971. 

9.  Cleveland  CAMPS  F/Y  '72  Plan  of  Services,  Cleveland  Area  Manpower 

Coordinating  Committee,  September,  1971. 

10.  The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Area  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan,  Fiscal 

Year  1971.  Part  B,  Cleveland  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee,  July 
31,  1970. 

11.  Cleveland^  Some  Constructive  Challenges,  Chester  J.  Gray,  Call  and  Post, 

June  16,  1971. 

12.  The  Conscience  of  the  Corporations;    Business  and  Urban  Affairs,  1967* 

1970.  Jules,  Cohn,  John  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1971. 

13.  Counseling  with  Dropouts;    A  Three* Year  Study,  Harry  E.  Leubling, 

Vocational  Advisory  Service,  New  York,  March,  1967. 

14.  The  Co^Worldly  Executive,  Eugene  Emerson  Jennings,  Management  of 

Personnel  Quarterly,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  The  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Summer,  1971. 
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15. 


Credentials  and  Common  Sense:    Jobs  for  People  without  Diplomas,  Rose 
Wiener,  Manpower  Report  No.  13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration,  December,  1968. 


16.  Cuyahoga  County,  1990 >  Population  -  Housing  ■  Employment,  Cuyahoga 

County  Regional  Planning  Commission,  December,  1969. 

17.  Cybernation:     The  Silent  Conquest,  Donald  N.  Michael,  Center  for  the 

Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  1962. 

18.  Description  of  Poverty  in  Cleveland,  Research  Department,  Cleveland 

Welfare  Federation,  October,  1964. 

19.  The  Differential  Impact  of  an  Urban  Labor  Market  upon  the  Mobility  of 

White  and  Negro  Potentially  Skilled  Workers,  Joseph  R.  Rocha,  Jr., 
unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  The  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 

20.  Electing  Election  Economics,  Pierre  A.  Rinfret,  1971  Economic  Forecast 

Luncheon,  Cleveland  Central  National  Bank,  November,  1970. 

21.  Employment  of  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,  Special  Labor  Force 

Report  121,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  August,  1970. 

22.  Employment  of  School  Age  Youth,  Forrest  A.  Bogan,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 

Vol.  91,  No.  10,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  October,  1968. 

23.  Employment  of  School-Age  Youth.  Spticlal  Labor  Froce  Report  135,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1971. 

24.  Employment  Patterns  of  Graduates  Served  by  the  Job  Development  Service 

Project;    A  FolIowUp  Study.  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Division  of 
Educational  Research,  June,  1968. 

# 

25.  End  of  the  Impossible  Dream,  Peter  Schrag,  Saturday  Review,  Vol.  LIII, 

No.  38,  September  19,  1970. 

26.  Entry  into  the  Labor  Force,  A  Survey  of  Literature  on  the  Experience 

of  Negro  and  White  Youths,  Jeffry  Piker,  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  RelatirHns,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State 
University,  December,  1968. 

27.  Few  Juveniles  Ask  Clearing  of  Record,  Bob  Modic,  The  Cleveland  Press, 

November  30,  1971.  1 

28.  First  Jobs  and  Career  Patterns,  S.  M.  Llpset  and  F.  T.  Malm,  American 

Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Vol.  14,  1955. 

29.  Five  for  Tomorrow,  Schools'  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Cleveland  Public 

Public  Schools,  September,  1970. 
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30.  From  School  to  Work^  Highlights  from/a  Study  of  the  Early  Employment 

Experience  of  Youth  in  Seven  Comibunities >  1952-1957,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March,  1960. 

r 

31.  Goal  Aspirations  and  Goal  Fulfillments:     Differences  between  Deprived 

and  Affluent  American  AdolescentI?,  David  Gottlieb,  Ph.D.,  American 
Journal  of  Ortho-Psychiatry,  Voli  34,  1964. 

32.  The  Greening  of  America,  Charles  A.  tleich.  New  York,  Random  House »  1970. 

33.  Health  Interview  Survey,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Series 

10,  Nos.  60  and  61,  U.  S.  Department  of. Health  Education  and  Welfare. 

34.  Information  Networks  in  Labor  Markets,  Albert  Rees,  The  American 

Economic  Review,  Vol.  LVI,  No.  2,  May,  1966. 

35.  Interracial  Comparisons  of  Labor  Market  Behavior,  Alice  H.  Kidder, 

unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  August,  1967. 

36.  Inventory  of  Cleveland's  Federally  Funded  Manpower  Programs.  Fiscal 

Year  1971,  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission.  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation. 

37.  Job  Opportunity  List,  Greater  Cleveland  Area,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employ- 

ment Services,  August  10,  1971. 

38.  Job  Patterns  and  Entry  into  the  Labor  Market,  S.  M.  Lipset,  R.  Bendix, 

F,  T.  Malm,  Social  Forces,  Vol.  33,  March,  1955. 

39.  Job  Seeking  Patterns  of  Disadvantaged  Youth,  Saul  S.  Leshner  and 

George  Snyderman,  Emplojnnent  Service  Review,  November,  1965. 

40.  Labor  Force  Entry  and  Career  Connection  Patterns  of  Cleveland's  Young 

Job  Seekers,  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation, ^1971. 

41.  Lessons  from  the  Pattern  of  Unemployment  in  the  Last  Five  Years, 

Gertrude  Bancroft,  Prosperity  and  Unemplo3nnent ,  New  York,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1966. 

42.  Living  with  a  Higher  Jobless  Rate,  Business  Week,  December  25,  1971. 

43.  The  Long  Duration  Unemployed,  Edward  J.  0' Boyle,  Special  Labor  Force 

Report  118,  U.  S.  Dept*  of  Labor,  1970. 

44.  Making  the  Generation  Gap  Work  for  You^  Dr.  Mortimer  Feinberg,  Sales 

Management,  September  1,  1971. 

45.  Manpower  Perspectives  for  Urban  Redevelopment,  Alvin  Mickens,  New  York 

University,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Summer,  1967. 
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Manpower  Policies  for  Youth>>>,  Edward  T.  Chase,  The  U.  S*  Employment 
Service  in  Perspective,  Columbia  University  Press,  1966. 
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Guidance  News  and  Views,  1970. 


54.  More  Here  in  All-Black  Schools,  Alan  Horton,  Press  Washington  Writer, 

The  Cleveland  Press,  June  18,  1971. 

55 .  The,  Negro  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunities:    A  Review  of  Management 

Experience  in  Twenty  Companies,  Louis  A.  Ferman,  University  of 
Michigan,  under  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration, 
1966. 

56.  News,  Rational  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Vol.  1,  No.  19, 

Washington,  D.C. ,  October,  1971. 

57.  1970  Census  of  Population,  Advance  Report^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

PC  (VI)  -  37. 

58.  1970-1971  Statistical  Summary  of  School  Counselors,  State  of  Ohio, 

Dept.  of  Education,  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing. 

59.  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland  City  School 

District,  June  24,  1971. 

60.  Ohio  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teacher  Education  and  Certification, 

October  12,  1970. 

61.  Operation  Retrival^-Disadvantaged  Youth:     Problems  of  Job  Placement, 

Job  Creation,  and  Job  Development,  Louis  A.  Ferman,  Final  Report, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research,  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  September,  1966* 

62.  Opportunities  and  Requirements  for  Initial  Employment  of  School  Leavers 

with  Emphasis  on  Office  and  Retail  Jobs,  Fred  Cook  and  Frank  Lanham, 
Wayne  State  University,  College  of  Education,  1966. 

63.  Out-of-School  Youth,  Febjlruary,  1963,  \era  C.  Perrella  and  Forrest  A. 

Eogar.^  Monthly  Labor  Review,  1260-8  and  1416-24,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  November  and  December,  1964. 
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64.  Out-of -School  Youth  -  Two  Years  Later,  Vera  C.  Perrella  and  Elizabeth 

Waldman,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  89,  No.  8,        S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
August,  1966. 

65.  Patterns  of  Occupational  Mobility  Among  Negro  Men,  Otis  Dudley  Duncan, 

University  of  Michigan,  Population  Studies  Center,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  1967. 

66.  Personnel  Testing  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  Betty  R,  Anderson 

and  Martha  P.  Rogers,  editors,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  December,  1970. 

67.  A  Pilot  Study  of  the  Employment  Experiences  of  Hi&h  School  Graduates, 

Philadelphia  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  Philadelphia,  July, 
1956. 

68.  Planning  Techniques  for  Regional  Development  Policy,  Curtis  Harris,  Jr. 

and  M.  C,  McGuire,  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  University  of  Maryland,  Fall,  1969. 

69.  A  Portrait  of  the  Unemployed,  Carol  B.  Kalish,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  January,  1966.  I 

70.  Poverty  -  The  Broad  Outline,  Chicago,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics,  North  Central  Region,  Urbaa  Employment,  Report 
No,  2,  March,  1970. 

7 1 .  Practical  Strategies  for  Reducing  the  Flow  into  Cleveland's  Disadvan* 

ta^ed  Jobless  Labor  Pool  of  Inadequately  Prepared  Young  Job  Seekers, 
A  Proposal  from  a  Special  Task  Force  on  Manpower  Planning  and 
Development  Commission,  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  1970. 

72.  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  Vol«  II,  No.  40,  December,  1969. 

73.  Problems  in  the  Transition  from  School  to  Work  as  Perceived  by  Youth 

Opportunity  Center  Counselors,  A  National  Survey,  The  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1970. 

74.  The  Process  of  Work  Establishment,  Marcia  Freedman,  Columbia  University 

Press,  New  York,  1969. 

75.  Project  Talent,  Bulletin  No.  5,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  July,  1966. 

76.  Promoting  Jobfinding  Success  for  the  Unemployed,  Harold  L.  Sheppard  and 

A.  Harvey  Belitsky,  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute,  April,  1968. 

77.  Racial  Differences  in  Job  Search  and  Wages,  Alice  Kidder,  Monthly  Labor 

Review,  Vol.  91,  No.  7,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  July,  1968. 

78.  Racial  Differences  in  Job  Search  Patterns,  William  Vernon  Pace,  unpublished 

Ph.D.  thesis.  North  Carolina  University  at  Raleigh,  Dept.  of  Economics, 
1967. 
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79.  Racial  Differences  in  Migration  and  Job  Search:    A  Case  Study,    M.  Lurie 

and  E.  Rayack,  Southern  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  33,  No.  1»  July,  1966. 

80.  Racism  in  America  and  How  to  Combat  It,  Dr.  Anthony  Downs,  U.  S, 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Clearinghouse  Publication,  Urban  Series 
No.  1,  January,  1970. 

81.  Reading  Level  Poverty  Rates  Show  Link,  The  Plain  Dealer,  April  23,  1971, 

82.  A  Report  of  Dropout  Rates  for  the  Period  July  1,  1968  to  June  30,  1969, 

In  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland, 
Division  of  Research  and  Development  Bulletin  No.  59,  March  19,  1970. 

83.  Report  of  the  Cleveland  Inner  City  Action  Committee  on  Employment, 

August,  1967. 

84.  Report  of  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Task  Force,  Submitted 

to  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Mayor,  City  of  Cleveland,  August  4,  1971. 

85.  School  Dropout  Rate  is  Lowest  Ever,  Bill  Ingram,  The  Cleveland  Press, 

October  29,  1971. 

86.  School  for  Schooling' s  Sake;    The  Current  Role  of  the  Secondary  School 

in  Occupational  Preparation,  Rupert  N.  Evans,  The  Princeton  Manpower 
Sjmiposium,  The  Transition  from  School  to  Work,  May  9-10,  1968. 

87.  School-To^Work  Transition;    Some  Observations  Based  on  the  Experience 

of  the  Manpower  Administration  Experimental  Demonstration  Program, 
Judah  Drob,  Chief  Division  of  Program  Utilization,  Manpower 
Administration,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Princeton  Manpower  Symposium, 
May  9-10,  1968. 

88.  The  Second  Chance  in  the  Transition  from  School  to  Work,  Garth  L.  Mangum, 

The  Princeton  Manpower  Symposium,  May  9-10,  1968. 

89.  Social  Mobility  and  Occupational  Career  Patterns,  S.  M.  Lipset  and  R. 

Bendix,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  57,  January,  1952. 

90.  Some  Private  and  Social  Aspects  of  Juvenile  Labor  Mobility,  Larry 

Slngell,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Department  of  Economics, 
1963. 

91.  Strengthening  Volunteer  Industry  Service  to  Public  Education,  Samuel  M. 

Burt,  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute,  September,  1971. 

92.  Training  in  Private  Industry  -  Policies,  Attitudes,  and  Practices  of 

Employers  in  Greater  Cleveland,  John  L.  lacobelll,  Manpower  Research 
Monograph  No.  22,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1971. 

93.  The  Transition  from  School  to  Work;    A  Summary  of  Viei^oints,  Philip 

Arnow,  t*rederlck  Harbison,  et  al.,  Princeton  Manpower  S^nnposium, 
May  9-10,  1968. 


94.  Unemployment  and  the  "Overeducated  Worker,"  Ivar  Berg,  New  Generation, 

Winter,  1968. 

95.  U,  S,  Census  of  Population  and  Housing;    1960,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census,  Cleveland  SMSA,  PHC  (1)  -  28. 

96.  u,  S.  Manpower  in  the  1970*8,  Opportunity  &  Challenge,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Labor,  1970. 

97.  Who  Doesn't  Get  Hired?,  The  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission 

of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  1970. 

98.  Why  and  How  Workers  Shift  from  Blue^collar  to  White-collar  Jobs,  David  B. 

Johnson  and  James  L.  Stern,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  October,  1969. 

99.  Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1970,  Anne  M.  Young  and  Kopp 

Michelotti,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  94,  No.  ,12,  December,  1971. 

100.  Work  Programs  and  Youthful  Offenders,  Edward  Cole,  Center  for  the  Study 

of  Unemployed  Youth,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
University,  June,  1966. 

101.  Worker  Adjustment  Problems  of  Youth  in  Transition  from  High  School  to 

Work,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Research  and  Development  Series 
No.  43,  December,  1970. 

102.  Workers  and  Industrial  Change,  Leonard  P.  Adams  and  Robert  L.  Aronson, 

Cornell  University,  1957. 
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Addendum  A 


Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
TASK  FORCE 


on 


LABOR  FCECE  ENTRY  AND  CAREER  CONNECTION  PATTERNS 
OF  CLEVELAND'S  YOUNG  JOB  SEEKERS 


James  Campbell,  Chairman 

Director,  Equal  Opportunity  urograms 

Turner  Construction  Company 

George  Bennett 

Job  Developer,  Coilinwood 

Community  Services  Center 

Robert  0.  Boyer 

Vice  President,  Personnel 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Robert  Bracale,  Director 

Vocational  Education 

East  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 

Samuel  Clarke,  Jr. 
Personnel  Director 
Fisher  Body  -  Euclid  Plant 
General  Motors  Corporation 

Ernest  Cooper,  Director 
Urban  League  of  Cleveland 

Larry  Davidson 
Youth  Member 

Miss  Ann  Duffy 

Guidance  Counselor 

Lumen  Cordium  High  School 

John  Fenker 

Director,  Personnel  Department 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co, 

Aladin  Ferian,  Coordinator 
Apprenticeship  Training 
Parma  Board  of  Education 


Vincent  E.  Fraschetti 
Community  Services  Representative 
International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  -  Local  18 

Curtis  Hall,  Director 
Development  &  Research 
The  City  of  East  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Mamie  Hanker son 

Area  HRD  Supervisor 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services 

Donald  V.  Healas,  Director 
Technical-Vocational  Education 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

William  Lee  Hoover,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor 
Education  Department 
John  Carroll  University 

Durand  F.  Jacobs,  Ph.D. 
Chief,  Psychology  Service 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 

L.  L.  Jones 

Manager,  Personnel  Practices 
TRW  Equipment  Group 

Richard  King 

Employee  Relations  Administrator 
Standard  Oil  Company 


Thomas  Kiousis,  Director 
Labor  Participation 
North  East  Ohio  Division 
American  National  Red  Cross 
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Page  Two 


Charles  McBride 

Staff  Specialist 

Job  Development  Service 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 


Claybron  0.  Wisham 
Assistant  Vice  President 
Personnel  Department 
Union  Commerce  Bank 


Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Madison,  Member 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Education 

Edward  Morrison 

Assistant  Director 

Greater  Cleveland  Hospital  Assoc. 

Kenneth  O'Connell,  Director  of 

Training  &  Technical  Services 
Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council 

William  S.  Peirce,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Prof esse r 
Department  of  Economics 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Allan  B.  Richardson,  Supervisor 
Guidance  Department 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education 

George  Santana 

Latin  Manpower  Representative 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services 

John  Schimpf,  Public  Affairs  Director 
WKYC-TV 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

Michael'  Sebold,  Supervisor 
Vocational  Counseling 
Vocational  Guidance  &  Rehabilitation 
Services 

Mrs.  Louise  Slusser 
Emplo)rment  Manager 
Halle  Brothers  Company 

John  Smith,  Youth  Member 

Thomas  Spooner 

Manager  of  Labor  Relations 

Acme-Cleveland  Corporation 

Robert  S.  Wardell 
Employment  Manager 
East  Ohio  Gas  Company 


Robert  Yocum 
Vocational  Counselor 
Euclid  Senior  High  School 

Charles  W.  Walton,  Sx-Off icio 
Chairman,  MPDC 

Senior  Vice  President  6c  Economist 
Central  National  Bank 
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Addendum  B 


CONSULTANTg  TO  TP  J!  TASK  FORCE 


hi.  Thomas  F-  Campbell,  Di^'ector 
Institute  tf  Urban  Studies 
Cleveland  State  University 

John  Frazier 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Black  Studies  Department 
Cleveland  State  University 

Dr.  John  lacobelli 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Business  Administration 
Cleveland  State  University 


Richard  Knight 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Economics 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 


Sol  Rosenbaum,  Director 

Research  Department 

Federation  for  Community  Planning 


ADMINISTRANTS  OF  REJECTED  JOB  APPLICANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Robert  Bracale,  Director 

Vocational  Education 

East  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 


Sam  Ivy,  Deputy  Director 
AIM-Jobs  Project 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Cox 
Assistant  Director 
E,  D  and  D  Department 
Urban  League  of  Cleveland 

Alphonza  Butts 
Project  Director 

Employability  Development  Project 
East  Technical  High  School 

Miss  Ann  Duffy 

Guidance  Counselor 

Lumen  Cordium  High  School 

Mrs.  Mamie  Hankers on 

Area  HRD  Supervisor 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Services 


Charles  McBride 
Staff  Specialist 

Job  Development  Placement  Service 

Meyer  H.  Sarkin 

Executive  Director 

Jewish  Vocational  Services 


Robert  Yocum 
Vocational  Counselor 
Euclid  Senior  High  School 
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Addendum  C 


The  following  reviewed  the  Labor  Force  Entry  Work  Paper  and  submitted 
written  comments,  suggestions  and  resource  information: 


Robert  0.  Boyer,  Vice  President 
Personnel 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 

William  Boswell,  Supervisor 
Industry  Training 

Vocational  Guidance  &  Rehabilitation 
Services 

Robert  Bracale,  Director 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
East:  Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Carl  Brown 
Placement  Counselor 
Vocational  Guidance  &  Rehabilitation 
Services 

James  Campbell,  Director 
Equal  Opportunity  Programs 
Turner  Construction  Company 

Mrs.  Carriebell  Cook,  Commissioner 
Manpower  Development  Division 
Department  of  Human  Resources  and 

Economic  Development 
City  of  Cleveland 

Culbreth  Cook,  Director 
Placement  6c  Financial  Aid 
Cuyahoga  Community  College 

Mark  D'Arcangelo,  General  Manager 
Large  Lamp  Department 
General  Electric  Company 

Miss  Ann  Duffy 
Guidance  Counselor 
Lumen  Cordium  High  School 

Walter  Dufur,  Supervisor 
Narcotics  Division 

Vocational  Guidance  &  Rehabilitation 
Services 

Charles  Edstrand 
Guidanc^j  Counselor 
West  Technical  High  School 

Thomas  W.  Ellison,  President 
The  Philpott  Rubber  Company 


Arthur  Evans,  Project  Director 
Public  Service  Careers  Programs 
City  of  Cleveland 

Aladin  Ferian,  Coordinator 
Apprenticeship  Programs 
Parma  Public  Schools 

William  Fink 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Jewish  Vocational  Services 

Miss  Pamela  Garvin,  Coordinator 
School  Services 
County  Welfare  Department 

Curtis  Hall,  Director 
Program  Development  &  Research 
City  of  East  Cleveland 

Miss  Dorothy  Hamilton 
Guidance  Counselor 
Jane  Addams  High  School 

Miss  Mamie  Hankerson 
Area  HRD  Supervisor 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services 

Donald  V.  Healas,  Director 
Technical-Vocational  Education 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Miss  Mary  Kerr 

Vocational  Guidance  Consultant 

Robert  Klein,  President 
George  R.  Klein  News  Company 

Arthur  Knape,  Director 
Program  Development 
Lakewood  Public  Schools 

Miss  Emily  Leedy 
Guidance  Director 
Cathedral  Latin  High  School 

Ted  P.  Lesniak 
Guidance  Counselor 
Cuyahoga  Community  College 
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Mrs.  Mildred  Madison 
Member,  Ohio  State  Board 
Education 


Allan  Richardson 
Supervisor  of  Guidance 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 


Charles  McBride,  Staff  Specialist 
Job  Development  Service 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

John  McKenna,  Coordinator 
Work-Studv  Program 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

Edward  Morrison 

Assistant  Director 

Greater  Cleveland  Hospital  Assoc. 

Kenneth  O'Connell 
Director  of  Training  and 

Technical  Services 
Metropolitan  Cleveland  JOBS  Council 

William  Peirce,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Prof e'^sor 
Department  of  Economics 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 

David  Phoenix,  Director 
Friendly  Inn  Settlement 


Joseph  Ruben 
Guidance  Counselor 
Beachwood  High  School 

Michael  Sebold,  Supervisor 
Vocational  Counseling 
Vocational  Guidance  &  Rehabilitation 
Services 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Siegel 

Supervisor  of  Guidance  Services 

Bedford  City  Schools 

Sister  Mary  Joachim,  C.S.J* 
Business  Education  Consultant, 

Directo:.  of  Testing 
Catholic  Board  of  Education 

Robert  Yocum 
Vocational  Counselor 
Euclid  High  School 
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Addendum  D 


POVERTY  IN  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

The  Report  of  the  M^'inpower  Planning  and  Development  Task  Force,  prepared 
by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  August,  1971, 
determined  where  the  poor  arel  located  in  Cuyahoga  County.*    The  rate  of 
public  assistance  cases  (AFDC,  General  Relief,  and  AOCU  recipients)  per 
1,000  persons  was  determined  for  each  census  tract  in  Cuyahoga  County. 
These  data  provide  minimum  poverty  rates  or  indicators  and  are 
conservative  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  poverty.     The  major  findings 
were : 

At  the  City  level,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  high  welfare  rates  are  in  the  cities  of 
Cleveland  and  East  Cleveland.     Their  rat.^.s  are  many  times 
higher  than  those  for  the  remainder  of  the  cities  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 


Summary  Figures  for  Cleveland,  East  Cleveland,  and  the 


Remainder  of 

L.^^      ' 

Cuyahoga  County: 

Population 

Absolute 
Number  of 
Cases 

Rate 

Per 

1.000 

Cleveland 

744,680 

34,785 

46.9 

E.  Cleveland 

39,382 

1.262 

32.1 

Remainder  of 
Cuyahoga 
County 

933.958 

1,674 

1.79 

TOTAL 

1,718,020 

37,721 

21.4 

The  Task  Force  also  ranked  Social  Planning  Areas  according  to  the  rate 
of  public  assistance  cases.     These  findings  are  compared  on  the  follow- 
ing page  to  the  findings  of  a  1964  study.  Description  of  Poverty  in 
Cleveland,  which  determined  the  poverty  rank  of  social  planning  areas 
on  the  basis  of  seven  factors.** 

This  report  was  based  on  the  i960  Census.    Forty-two  social  planning 
areas  were  ranked  from  greatest  to  least  poverty  on  the  following 
factors: 


*  Report  of  the  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Task  Force,  submitted 
to  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Mayor,  City  of  Cleveland,  August  4,  1971. 

**  Description  of  Poverty  in  Cleveland,  Research  Department,  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation,  October,  1964. 
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.     Families  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
Unemployed  nales 

Persons  completing  less  than  eight  school  grades 

Substandard  Housing  Units  s 
•    ADC  case  rate 

General  Assistance  case  rates 
.    Male  official  and  unofficial  delinquency  complaints 

1971  1964 

Rate  Per 


Social  Planning  Area 

Rank 

Social  Planning  Area 

Rank 

1,000 

Central 

1 

Hough 

1  . 

127.4 

Central  West 

2 

Central  West 

2 

119.0 

Downtown 

3 

Central 

3 

103.0 

Central  East 

4 

Kinsman 

4 

90.0 

Hough 

5 

Central  East 

5 

77-2 

Kinsman 

6 

Glenville 

(■> 

75.9 

Goodrich 

7 

Tremont 

1 

58.0 

TreraoKt 

8 

Near  West  Side 

8 

55.3 

Glenville 

9.5 

Norwood 

9 

44.8 

Near  East  Side 

9.5 

Mt.  Pleasant 

10 

44.1 

University 

11 

Goodrich 

11 

43.8 

Mt.  Pleasant 

12 

East  Cleveland 

12 

32-1 

Comparison  of  these  data  indicates  shifts  in  the  location  of  Cleveland's 
poor.    The  greatest  change  in  poverty  rank  occurred  in  East  Cleveland. 
In  1964  East  Cleveland  received  a  poverty  rank  of  25.    During  a  seven 
year  span  East  Cleveland's  poverty  rank  rose  by  13,  to  a  rank  of  12. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  conducted  a  1971  study  of  school  poverty 
rates**    The  poverty  rates  in  each  school  were  determined  according  to 
the  percent  of  children  whose  families  receive  public  assistance.  The 
chart  on  the  following  page  contains  senior  high  school  poverty  rates  from 
1967-68  to  1971-72: 


*  Officials  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland  City  School. 
District,  June  24,  1971. 


Rates  of  Pove'.ty 
1967-1971  _ 


Senior  High  School 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-: 

East 

55% 

34% 

34% 

64% 

66% 

East  Technical 

57 

38 

39 

68 

65 

John  Hay 

18 

29 

31 

47 

46 

Glenville 

21 

26 

31 

37 

36 

John  Adams 

11 

12 

12 

17 

22 

Lincoln-West 

9 

7 

9 

14 

18 

John  F.  Kennedy 

7 

7 

8  . 

11 

15 

West  High 

12 

6 

9 

7 

14 

South 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

Collinwood 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

James  Ford  Rhodes 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

John  Marshall 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Ten  schools  with  high  rates  of  poverty  were  more  closely  examined.  The 
average  student  population  in  these  ten  schools  had  decreased  from  600 
to  400  students,  while  at  the  same  time  the  average  poverty  rate  had 
grown  from  40  percent  to  over  80  percent. 

These  findings  indicate  that  poverty  is  becoming  concentrated  in  certain 
areas  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.    Families  not  dependent  on  public 
assistance  are  migrating  out  of  poverty  neighborhoods,  leaving  behind 
greater  concentrations  of  welfare  families. 
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Addendum  E 


MANPOWER  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 


JOB  APPLICANT  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
(Questions  and  Results) 

Total  Sample  -  95. 

Sex  and  Education  Composition  -      Male  55%         High  School  Dropouts  -  50.5% 

Female  45%        High  School  Graduates  *  49.5% 
(Replies  indicated  in  percentages) 

1.     Hoy  many  full-time  lobs  have  you  ever  applied  for? 

Total  Male  Female  Graduates  Dropouts 

0-5      58%  46%  60%  41%  60% 

5  and  52%  54%  40%    .  59%  40% 

over 


2.  How  many  interviews  for  full-time  jobs  have  you  ever  had  before 
this  one? 

Total             Male  Female           Graduates  Dropouts 

0-5      61                59  63                   50  72 

5  and  39                41  37                   50  28 
over 

3.  Did  your  job  interview  begin  on  time  or  did  you  have  to  wait? 


Total  Male 

Female 

Graduates 

Dropouts 

On  time 

66       •  69 

60 

61 

70 

Wait 

44  31 

40 

39 

30 

4.    Did  having  to  wait  for  the  interview  bother  you  a  lot, 

a  little  bit, 

or  not  at  all? 

Total-  Male 

Female 

Graduates 

Dropout 

A  lot 

13  . 

6 

7 

A  little  bit 

77  54 

69 

70 

57 

Not  at  all 

23  33 

31 

24 

36 

5.     If  vou  filled  out 

an  application 

,  wa s  it 

before,  after 

or  during  the 

iob  interview? 

Total  Male 

Female 

Graduates 

Dropout 

None  filled  out 

11  5 

13 

14 

9 

Before 

64  32 

63 

65 

63 

After 

4  2 

8 

4 

4 

During 

21       ■  13 

16 

17 

24 

6.     How  did  you  feel 

during  the  iob 

interview 

;  very  comfortable,  fairly 

comfortable,  uneasy,  or  very  uneasy? 


Total  Male  Female  Graduates  Dropout 

Very  comfortable               23  24  22  24  23 

Fairly  comfortable            61  62  ^60  56  65 

Uneasy                                 14  12  16  15  12 

Very  uneasy                          2          -2  2  5 
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7.    Did  you  feel  the  interviewer  spent  too  much  time^  enough  time,  cr 
not  enough  time  with  you? 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Too  much  1 

2 

2 

Enough  76 

74 

79 

68 

83 

Not  enough  23 

24 

21 

30 

17 

8.     If  the  interviewer  had  spent  more 

time  with  you,  do 

you  think  your 

chances  of  being  hired  would  have 

been  better,  the 

same,  or  not  as  good 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Better  81 

75 

89 

77 

88 

Same                                   9 . 5 

27 

11 

8 

12 

Not  as  good  9.5 

3 

15 

1 

9,    Did  the  interviewer  give  you  enough  of  a 

chance  to 

explain  why  you 

thought  you  were  the  right 

person 

for  the 

job? 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Yes  54 

52 

58 

60 

50 

No  46 

48 

42 

40 

50 

10.    When  you  were  talking  to 

the  interviewer 

^  was  his  < 

attention  to  what 

you  said  good,  poor,  or  so 

-so? 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Good  61 

58 

65 

57 

63 

Poor  1 

5 

4 

So-so  38 

42 

30 

29 

27 

11,      Some  folks  think  that  an 

employer  can  find  out  enough  al?out  a  person 

from  an  interview  to  make  a  fair  decision  about  hiring  Him.     Do  you 

feel  this  employer  did  in  your 

interview? 

Total 

Male 

^ emale 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Yes  37 

39 

42 

39 

35 

No  26 

28. 

37 

35 

23 

Not  sure  37 

30 

21 

26 

42 

12.  ^7ould  you  say  that  the  interview 

you  had  ' 

was  very  fair,  fair,  somewhat 

fair,  or  not  fair  at  all? 

1 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Very  fair  14 

4 

26 

20 

8 

Fair  44 

47 

40 

39 

48 

Somewhat  fair  37 

43 

30 

33 

42 

Not  fair  at  all  5 

6 

5 

8 

\  2 

13  .  Now  tell  me,  how  satisfied  were  you  with  the  way  you  presented 
yourself  during  the  job  interview:  very  satisfied,   fairly  satis- 
fied, dissatisfied,  or  very  dissatisfied? 

Total      Male      Female      Graduate  Dropout 


Very  satisfied 

33 

33 

34 

33 

33 

Fairly  satisfied 

63 

65 

63 

59 

67 

Di  ssatisf ied 

A 

2 

3 

11 

Very  dissatisfied  -  - 

14.  What  kind  of  impression  do  you  think  you  made  on  the  interviewer: 
very  favorable,  favorable,  or  unfavorable? 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Very  favorable 

17 

18 

16 

21 

13 

Favorable 

49 

49 

50 

45 

52 

Unfavorable 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Uncertain 

28 

27 

28 

27 

29 

15.  Did  the  interviewer 

give 

you  any 

reason  ' 

why  he  dldn' 

t  hire  you? 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Yes 

46 

43 

50 

52 

40 

No 

54 

57 

50 

48 

60 

15A.  What  reason  did  he  sive  for  not  hiring  you? 
15B.  Do  you  feel  this  was  the  REAL  reason? 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Yes 

76 

73 

80 

75 

78 

No 

19 

18 

20 

21 

17 

Uncertain 

5 

9 

4 

5 

16.  What  do  you  think  was  the  REAL  reason  you  weren't  hired? 

17.  Do  you  think  you  learned  anything  in  this  interview  that  will  help 
you  in  the  next? 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

Yes 

65 

60 

71 

67 

64 

No 

30 

35 

24 

33 

26 

Uncertain 

5 

5 

5 

10 

18  .  Do  you  think 

you  will  feel 

more 

at  ease  and 

confident 

during  your 

next  job  interview? 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Graduate 

Dropout 

More 

64 

53 

79 

72 

56 

Less 

Uncertain 

26 

47 

21 

28 

44 

ISA.  What  makes  you  think  so? 
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EMPLOYER  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
(Queitions  and  Results) 

Total  Sample  -  61 

(Replies  indicated  in  percentages) 

1 .  Did  you  tell  the  applicant  why  he  wasn't  hired? 

Yes         55%      (Ask  question  2.)  ^ 
No  41%      (If  no,  skip  to  question  3.) 

2.  What  was  the  reason  you  gave  the  applicant  for  not  hiring  him? 

2A.  Was  this  the  actual  reason  for  not  hiring  him? 

Yes         56%  (Stop) 

No  44%      (Ask  question  3.) 

3.  What  was  the  reason  for  not  hiring  the  applicant? 
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Addendum  F 


HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE  ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  BARRIERS  TO  LABOR  FORCE  ENTRY 


Source  -Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1967. 

Findings  -  Data  from  inner-city  areas  in  several  large  cities  revealed 

that  inner-city  residents  lack  the  psychological  attitudes  and 
attributes  necessary  for  a  successful  job  hunt.    Among  the 
characteristics  attributed  to  a  successful  job  hunt,  and  in 
which  inner-city  residents  were  found  to  be  deficient,  are 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  personal  planning,  assertiveness  and 
lack  of  interview  anxiety^ 


Source  -  Promoting  Jobfinding  Success  for  the  Unemployed,  Harold  L. 

Sheppard  and  A.  Harvey  Belitsky,  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute, 
April,  1968. 

Findings  -  Sheppard  and  Belitsky  conducted  a  study  concerned  with  the 

social-psychological  characteristics  in  job  finding  behavior 
and  determined  methods  to  measure  levels  of  interview  anxiety. 
The  effects  of  high  anxiety  on  job  search  methods  provide 
insight  into  the  job-seeking  behavior  of  the  disadvantaged, 
who    tend  to  exhibit  high  anxiety  in  the  job  interview  situation. 
(See  above  findings.)     Those  with  high  job  interview  anxiety 
begin  their  job  search  later  than  those  with  low  anxiety. 
Those  with  high  anxiety  are  unlikely  to  employ  the  "active" 
job  search  technique  of  direct  application.     The  public 
employment  service  was  a  source  of  job  information  often 
utilized  by  workers  with  high  anxiety.     The  job  seeker  with 
high  interview  anxiety  benefits  from  the  assistance  of  an 
institutional  intermediary. 


Source  -  Counseling  with  Dropouts;     A  Three  Year  Study,  Harry  E* 

Leubling,  Vocational  Advisory  Service,  New  York,  March,  1967. 

Findings  -  This  study  focused  on  the  characteristics,  attitudes  and  values 
which  affect  the  entry  of  economically  disadvantaged  high 
school  dropouts  into  the  labor  force.    The  dropouts  were 
distrustful  of  authority  figures.    Their  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  work  world  contributed  to  unrealistic  aspirations  and 
work  attitudes.     They  were  hypersensitive  to  criticism  or 
rejection*     These  feelings  were  manifested  overtly  in  the 
tendency  of  dropouts  to  miss  appointments.     The  dropouts  would 
appear  a  day  or  two  later  at  the  scheduled  place  of  appoint- 
ment, which  indicated  their  need  to  be  accepted  on  their  own 
terms*     Strong  dependency  needs  were  evidont  in  the  behavior 
of  many  from  this  group.  '  Fear  of  failure  and  feelings  of 
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inadequacy  produced  dependency  in  decision  making.  Other 
characteristics  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  dropouts 
which  affect  their  job  searches  were:    a  facade  of  toughness 
cirried  over  from  peer  group  relationships,  impaired  or  con- 
fused self-concepts,  and  the  rejection  of  social  values  resulting 
in  the  absence  of  long-range  goals. 

Source  -  Attitudes,  Opinions  and  Level  of  Job  Satisfaction  of  Inner  City 
Youth,  Kenneth  L.  O^Connell,  Masters  Thesis,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Kent  State  University,  June,  1970. 

Findings  -  A  study  of  Cleveland  inner-city  youth  enrolled  in  a  summer  job 
program  revealed  attitudes  which  have  a  bearing  on  discontinu- 
ation of  employment  and  level  of  job  satisfaction.  Enrollees 
who  dropped  out  of  the  program  had  lower  morale,  greater  distrust 
of  authority  figures,  ware  more  estranged  from  educational 
pursuits  and  had  greater  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  environ- 
mental surroundings  than  did  enrollees  who  remained  in  the 
program.     The  enrollees  were  not  found  to  have  profound 
inferiority  feelings,  indicating  that  these  attitudes  probably 
originated^  from  negative  experiences  with  major  institutions, 
particularly  the  schools. 


Source  -  Goal  Aspirations  and  Goal  Fulfillments:    Differences  between 
Deprived  and  Affluent  American  Adolescents,  David  Gottlieb, 
Ph.D.,  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Vol,  34,  1964. 

Findings  -  This  article  is  a  review  of  findings  resulting  from  research 
among  a  wide  sampling  of  white  and  black  high  school  students 
regarding  their  perceptions,  aspirations  and  values. 

Choice  of  occupation  varied  considerably  between  black  and 
white  males.    Those  occupational  fields  requiring  graduate 
or  professional  school  training  were  usually  avoided  .by 
the  black  students.     Both  black  males  and  females  preferred 
occupations  which  require  either  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
less  than  four  years  of  college. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  although  there  is  a  high 
level  of  educational  aspiration  among  black  students,  there 
is  comparatively  low  expectation  in  occupational  placement. 

Among  white  students  this  discrepancy  between  aspiration  and 
expectation  lessens  as  one  moves  up  the  class  scale.  At 
least  20  percent    of  f,he  black  students,  however,  from  each 
class  indicate  a  desire  to  go  to  college  but  do  not  really 
expect  to  be  able  to  fulfill  their  aspirations.     And  black 
students  from  southern  segregated  schools  are  more  likely  to 
match  aspirations  with  expectations  than  those  from  northern 
segregated  schools. 
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Addendum  G 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  POOR 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (U.  S.  Department  of 
H.E.W.)  produces  a  series  of  statistical  reports  based  on  data 
collected  from  a  nationwide  sample  of  households  interviewed  in 
the  Health  Interview  Survey.     The  annual  Health  Interview  Survey 
obtains  information  on  illnesses,  injuries,  chronic  conditions 
and  impairments  and  other  health  topics.     I'he  surveys  are 
conducted  on  a  cross  section  of  the  U.  S.  population,  by  age, 
income,  and  geographic  regions. 

The  following  findings  illustrate  the  incidence  of  health 
problems  and  certain  health-related  characteristics  of  the  poor 
in  comparison  with  higher  income  groups.* 

-  Chronic  illness,  particularly  that  with  activity  limitation, 
is  more  common  In  the  lower  income  groups among  persons 
with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  about  29  percent 
have  chronic  limitation  of  activity.    As  income  increases, 
the  percent  with  chronic  limitations  of  activity  decreases 
to  the  extent  that  less  than  7.5  percent  with  family 
incomes  of  $7,000  or  more  are  so  limited.  Differences 
occur  among  all  age  groups--the  percent  afflicted  in  the 
under  $2,000  category  among  persons  under  17  years  of  age 
being  one  and  one-half  times  over  the  $7,000  income  group, 
for  age  17-44,  two  times  greater,  for  ages  45-64,  five  and 
one-half  times  greater. 

-  Heart  conditions,  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  and  orthopedic 
impairments  are  the  leading  causes  of  activity  limitation 
and  are  significantly  more  prevalent  in  persons  with  family 
incomes  under  $2,000  a  year. 

-  Measurement  of  disability  days  associated  with  illness  or 
injury  indicates  that  all  types  of  disability  days  are 
greater  in  the  low-income  groups.    A  person  with  family 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  has  about  17  more  days  of 
restricted  activity  and  six  more  days  of  bed  disability 
than  a  person  with  an  income  of  $7,000  or  more. 


*  Health  Interview  Survey,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Series  10,  Nos.  60  and  61,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare. 
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During  a  year,  a  larger  portion  of  persons  who  live  in  low- 
income  families  have  multiple  hospital  episodes  than  those 
who  live  in  higher  income  groups.     The  length  of  hospital 
stay  is  longer  for  the  poor--10.2  days  for  the  income  groups 
under  $2,000  per  year,  7,2  days  for  the  income  groups  over 
$7,000.    In  addition,  the  poor  are  more  often  hospitalized 
for  non-surgical  conditions.    All  of  this  exists  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  poor  are  much  less  likely  to  have  hospital 
insurance  to  cover  the  bill. 

Certain  communicable  diseases  are  more  common  among  the  poor 
for  a  variety  of  factors  including  increased  likelihood  of 
exposure,  decreased  likelihood  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
lower  immunization  status,  and  possibly  less  effective  host 
defense  mechanisms*     Tuberculosis  is  more  common  among  the 
urban  nonwhite  poor,  and  in  fact  is  strikingly  concentrated 
in  the  crowded  central  core  of  America's  largest  cities  and 
on  the  Indian  reservations.     The  venereal  diseases  such  as 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  have  a  similar  distribution  and 
prevalence. 

Although  in  recent  years  the  incidence  of  polio,  tetanus, 
and  tetanus -neonatorum  have  declined  rapidly  with  the 
introduction  of  effective  vaccines,  the  cases  that  now  occur 
are  concentrated  in  the  poor  nonwhite  or  Spanish-speaking 
groups,  especially  in  the  Southwest  region,  and  are  directly 
related  to  inadequate  itnmunization. 
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Addendum  H 


VARIANCE  IN  BARRIER  IMPACT 

The  impact  of  barriers  delineated  on  pages         varies  with  the 
characteristics  of  labor  force  entrants,  such  as  age,  sac-  race 
education,  place  of  residence  and  faw^iy  income.     The  impact  of 'each 
barrier  according  to  these  variables  hv.s  not  been  ascertained  for  the 
Cleveland  area.     However,  general  statements  and  examples  of  this 
variance  can  be  made. 

The  unemployt.ent  rates  of  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  illustrate  the 
variance  in  ease  of  transition  into  the  work  world  by  race,  education 
and  sex. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF  YOUTH.   16  to  21.  OCTOBER.  1971* 

High  School  High  School 

Graduatcs^  Dropouts 


Total 


White 


11.6  21.5 

10.6  iQ  7 

Negro  and  Other  Races  19.8  21' 2 

Male 


Total 
White 

Negro  and  Other  Races  18. 5 


12.0  21.4 
11.2  19,4 

27.8 


Fema le 


Iota  1 


11-2  21. 8 


17.3 


White  10.0 

Negro  and  other  Races  20. 8  37 '4 

The  chart  above  reveals  that  Negro  and  other  races  have  higher 
unemployment  rates  than  whites  in  all  categories.     This  unemployment 
pattern  also  applies  to  the  Cleveland  area.     In  June,  1971,  City  of 
Cleveland  unemployment  was  approximately  8  percent,  while  blacks  in 
Cleveland  were  unemployed  at  a  rate  of  between  15  and  20  percent  ** 


*  ofLabTr-Ma;!  fm"'"         Dropouts,-'  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Dept. 

**  "Cleveland,  Some  Constructive  Challenges,"  Chester  J.  Gray  Call 
and  Post.  June  16,  1971.  '  ^^-^ 
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In  terms  of  education,  high  school  dropouts  have  higher  unemployment 
rates  than  high  school  graduates  in  all  categories.     The  greatest 
variance  between  female  and  male  unemployment  rates  was  2.1  percent 
with  one  exception.    Non-white  female  high  school  graduates  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  37.4  percent  compared  to  a  rate  of  27.8  percent 
for  males. 

Race 

Studies  comparing  the  labor  force  entry  experiences  of  black  and 
white  youth  have  found  black  youth  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  terms 
of  labor  market  information  possessed,  entry  level  position  secured 
and  upward  mobility.    The  greater  empl03mient  difficulties  encountered 
by  black  youth  are  attributable  to  many  complex  and  interrelated 
factors.    Among  these  are  racial  discrimination,  quality  of  education, 
environment,  and  poverty.    Major  findings  regarding  the  labor  force 
entry  and  career  connection  patterns  of  black  youth  follow. 

Males,  ages  14  to  24»  were  tested  in  a  national  sample  to  ascertain 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work.     The  study  revealed  dramatic 
differences  between  the  labor  market  information  of  white  and  black 
youth.*    Forty-six  percent  of  the  white  males  who  participated  in  the 
study  scored  high  on  the  test.    Only  14  percent  of  the  black  youth 
received  a  high  score.    When  age,  school  enrollment  status  and 
educational  attainment  were  controlled,  the  scores  of  the  white  youth 
remained  above  those  of  black  youth  in  almost  every  category  of  labor 
market  information. 

The  1971  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  reveals  that  black  youth 
in  urban  labor  markets  face  critical  problems  i^ich  contribute  to 
high  dropout  rates «     Increased  educational  attainment  does  not 
benefit  black  youth  in  terms  of  higher  wages  and  reduced  unemploy- 
ment as  it  does  the  rest  of  the  population.    For  example,  a  high 
school  education  was  found  to  have  three  times  as  high  a  pay-off  in 
terms  of  wages  for  whites  in  inner-city  areas  as  for  black  inner-city 
residents*    In  addition,  unemployment  was  found  to  drop  as  education 
increased  for  white  inner-city  residents.     The  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment was  negligible  for  blacks  with  similar  education  attainments. 

An  examination  of  the  early  labor  market  experiences  of  black  and 
white  graduates  of  a  vocational  education  program  in  Baltimore 
indicated  variance  by  race  in  the  number  of  jobs  held  during  initial 
work  careers.**    The  median  number  of  jobs  held  by  blacks  was  3.5  as 
compared  to  a  median  of  2.25  jobs  held  by  whites  during  the  same 
period  of  time.     The  high  mobility  of  the  black  youth  did  not  yield 


*  Career  Thresholds >  Volume  I,  Manpower  Research  Monograph  No.  16, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  1970. 

**  The  Differential  Impact  of  an  Urban  Labor  Market  upon  the  Mobility 
of  White  and  Negro  Potentially  Skilled  Workers >  Joseph  R.  Rocha,  Jr. 
uapublis*\ed  Ph*D*  dissertation.  University  of  Iowa,  1966. 
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for  them  an  advantage  in  occupatioaal  status.     The  black  youth  were 
concentrated  in  operative,  service,  and  labor  jobs,  \^ile  their  white 
counterparts  were  concentrated  in  craft  and  sales  occupations. 

A  major  conclusion  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  on 
young  job  seekers  is  that  white  youuh  are  more  successful  than  non- 
white  youth  in  gaining  access  to  a  fairly  wide  range  of  entry 
occupations  and  industries.*    White  male  high  school  graduates  are 
more  likely  to  enter  the  labor  force  through  white  collar  jobs  than 
through  service  or  general  laboring  jobs.     Comparison  of  the  entry 
level  positions  obtained  by  male  dropouts  are  concentrated  in  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  blue  collar  jobs.     Their  non-white  counterparts  are 
concentrated  in  semi-skilled,  unskilled  and  service  jobs.  White 
female  high  school  graduates  are  more  likely  than  non-white  females 
with  the  same  education  to  enter  the  labor  market  through  clerical 
jobs,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  enter  through  service  jobs.  In 
comparing  female  dropouts  it  is  noted  that  whites  are  concentrated 
in  white  collar  jobs  while  non-whites  are  heavily  represented  in 
service  and  household  jobs.    Vocationally  trained  non-white  graduates 
are  less  able  to  obtain  entry  jobs  in  the  fields  related  to  their 
training  than  whites  who  have  received  vocational  training. 

Education 

High  school  gradua?:es,  in  general,  experience  easier  transition  from 
school  to  work  than  high  school  dropouts.     The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  conducted  a  follow-up  survey  to  assess  the  progress  of  high 
school  dropouts  and  graduates  over  a  two  year  period.**    The  high 
school  graduates  made  greater  advances  whatever  the  measure  used,  e.g., 
unemployment  rate,  earnings,  steadiness  of  employment.    Analysis  of 
work  experience  during  an  entire  year  revealed  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  graduates  worked  the  entire  year,  relatively  fewer  had  some 
unemployment  and  their  annual  earnings  were  higher  than  high  school 
dropouts. 


*  wintry  into  the  Labor  Force,  A  Survey  of  Literature  on  the  Experience 
of  Negro  and  White  Youth,  Jeffrey  Piker,  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State 
University,  December,  1968. 

**  Qut-of-School  Youth  -  Two  Years  Later,  Vera  C.  Perrella  and  Elizabeth 
Waldman,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  89,  No.  8,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  August,  1966. 
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Evidence  indicates  that  work  experience  \diile  attending  school 
fosters  work  world  orientation  and  facilitates  movement  into  the 
first  job  after  leaving  school.     High  School  graduates  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  employed  while  attending  school  than  high 
school  dropouts. 

In  1966  three-fifths  of  the  youth  who  graduated  from  high  school 
had  held  jobs  v^ile  attending  school,  as  compared  to  one-half  of 
the  high  school  dropouts.*    Of  those  who  worked  while  attending 
school,  three-fourths  had  jobs  waiting  for  them  when  they  left 
school.    A  study  based  on  a  national  sample  of  youth,  16  to  21  years 
of  age,  who  were  not  in  school  in  February,  1963  found  that  the  main 
difference  between  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  was  that 
graduates  were  substantially  more  likely  to  have  had  a  job  waiting 
for  them  when  they  left  school.**    Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
graduates  had  a  job  waiting  in  comparison  to  22  percent  of  the  drop- 
outs. 


The  following  chart  compares  occupations  of  youth,  ages  16  to  21, 
by  educational  attainment  and  sex. 

Occupations  of  Employed  High  School  Graduates  and  High 
School  Dropouts  by  Sex,  in  October^  1969  (Percentage  Rates) 


Graduates 


Dropouts 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

White-collar  workers 

19.8 

68.9 

8.8 

24.3 

Professional  and  Technical 

2.6 

2.7 

1.3 

1.2 

Managers  and  Proprieters 

2.6 

.7 

1.0 

.2 

Clerical  workers 

10.6 

60.3 

4.8 

18.6 

Sales  workers 

4.0 

5.2 

1.7 

4.3 

Blue-collar  workers 

70.5 

12.8 

75.4 

38.1 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

17.1 

.7 

13.8 

2.0 

Operatives 

38.3 

60.3 

37.4 

34.7 

Nonfarm  laborers 

15.1 

5.2 

24.2 

1.4 

Service  Workers 

5.7 

18.1 

8.3 

35.7 

Private  household  workers 

.2 

2.3 

9.2 

Other  Service  Workers 

5.5 

15.8 

8.3 

26.5 

Farm  Workers 

4.0 

.2 

7.4 

1.8 

*    The  Second  Chance  in  the  Transition  from  School  to  Work,  Garth  L. 
Mangum,  The  Princeton  Manpower  S3miposium. 

**  Entry  into  the  Labor  Force,  A  Survey  of  the  Literature  on  the 
Experience  of  Negro  and  White  Youths  Jeffrey  Piker,  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State  U.,1968, 
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The  chart  shows  ^that  high  school  graduates  were  mpre  likely  than, 
dropouts  to  be  employed  in'white-collar  jobs.*    Approximately  twice 
as  icany  graduates  held  whiterco liar  jobs  as  di    dropouts,,  Howeyer, 
approximately  three-fourths  piE  both  graduates  and  dropouts  were  in 
blue-collar  occupations  predominantly  as  operate  , 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  schooling  they  had,  much  greater  propor- 
tions of  women  than  men  were  in  white-collar  occupations,  primarily 
in  clerical  work.     Nearly  70  percent  of  those  with  a  high  school 
education  were  in  white-collar  jobs,  including  60  percent  in  clerical 
occupations.     Twenty- four  percenit  pf  the  female  dropouts  were  employed 
as  white-collar  workers,  with  the  largest  percent  employed ; £n  clerical 
occupations. 

Place  of  Residence 

Evidence  indicates  that  environment  and  place  of  residence  also  serves 
as  a  determinant  of  labor  force  entry  ease  or  difficulty.     For  example, 
the  rates  of  juvenile  complaints  per  1,000  boys  in  Cleveland  inner- 
city  areas  a^re  .50.  to  lOQ  perce,nt .  higher  than  for  the  City  as.  a  whole.** 
Also,  the  highest  death  rates  from  tuberculosis  occur  in  these, areas. 
Health  problems  and  criminal  records  have  been  previously.  identilEied 
as  barriers  to  labor  force  entry,  and  this  data  reveals  that  these 
barriers  occur  with  higher  freqi^ency  in  inner-city  areas  of  the  .C4.,ty 
of  Cleveland.  ^ 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  found  that  the  job  search  of 
inner-city  residents  is  limited  by  problems  , which  oXher  .^ol^  ^^^e^^, 
generally  dp  not  encounter.     The  major  lob  search  problems  encountered 
by  inner-city  residents  included: 

Vv  ,,.Jnn«  ger\erally  lack  ,inforaa^ai^.5^^4fh  = 

^^''^^'^^'^le^^  op^jjii^gs,  and  tihe  jnpst  et^^^ctjL^  MV^^^^oi:..^ 

2.     ]^mi^j,-pityr -^resi^  limlt;ed\acc^S5 -tpt, 

X*  ..^^eal4y^^eff€^c^^  ^pb^infqrpiati^n  r..^^,^  . 

,-...clo  npt  ^xis.t  in  the  inner rcity.    r"  ^ 

4.  Newspaper^  radip^  TV  ads,  and  placement..  p£;E;^jc^;5..feaii,  . 
reach  out  sufficiently  into  the  inner-city.,,.,.^.  ' 

5.  The  principal  means  of  obtaining  information  abput  iobs  , 
  '  is- through  per gortai-'contAGt^. '-.  ---^^^^^        -  -  —  .u.  


*  Employment  of'^Hlph  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts',  Special  Labor 
-  Force  Report  121,  U.^jSo-  Department  .of  ,Labor-,dAugu:st j .  '  -'-r^l  ' 

'**  Report  of  the' Sleveiahd^  Inner' City  Action^ Comttiitt  Employment, 
August,  1967. 
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The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  also  concluded  from  data 
gathered  In  the  inner  city  of  several  large  cities  that  inner-city 
residents  lack  psychological  attitudes  and  attributes  necessary  for 
a  successful  job  hunt.    Among  the  characteristics  attributed  to  a 
successful  job  hunt,  and  in  which  inner-city  residents  were  found 
to  be  deficient  are  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  personal  planning, 
assertiveness  and  lack  of  interview  anxiety. 

Income  Level 

Income  level  is  another  characteristic  by  which  barriers  to  labor 
force  entry  vary.    For  example,  in  April,  1971  the  Cleveland  school 
system  released  the  results  of  reading    comprehension  tests  taken 
by  elementary  school  pupils.*    The  general  finding  was  that  reading 
comprehension  scores  decline  as  poverty  and  mobility  rates  increase. 
Possession  of  reading  skills  is  a  basic  employment  requirement  for 
entry  level  jobs. 

Disadvantaged  youth  tend  to  restrict  their  job  search  to  a  few 
occupations  and  industries  because  they  prefer  to  stay  close  to 
home.    The  major  reason  for  this  preference  are  fear  to  travel  out- 
side of  the  home  neighborhood;  the  youth  feel  their  chances  to  get 
a  job  are  better  if  the  employer  might  know  them,  and  many  don't 
know  their  way  around  the  city.    The  results  of  a  study  of  450 
young  disadvantaged  job  seekers  in  Philadelphia  illustrates  the 
restrictive  influence  of  poverty  on  a  job  search.  Forty-one 
percent  of  the  youth  had  never  made  a  single  contact  with  an 
employer  while  looking  for  emplo3rment  and  only  1  in  5  of  the  youth 
had  made  as  'many  as  one  contact  per  week  with  an  employer.**  The 
longer  the  youth  were  unemployed  the  less  effort  they  made  to  find 
work. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  national  study  of  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts,  ages  16  to  21,  found  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  family  Income  and  the  likelihood  of  a  young 
person's  graduating  from  high  school. ***The  higher  the  family 
income,  the  better  the  chances  are  that  a  youth  will  graduate*  Of 
the  youth  16  to  21  years  old  living  at  home  whose  families  had 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  less,  about  40  percent  graduated  from  high 
school  compared  with  84  percent  of  the    youths  whose  family  income 
was  $7,500  or  more.     The  study  concluded  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  black  than  white  youth  are  dropouts  because  relatively  more  of 
them  are  in  families  in  the  lowest  income  groups  where  dropping 
out  is  most  frequent. 


*  Reading  Level  Poverty  Rates  Show  Link,  The  Plain  Dealer,  April  23,  1971. 

**  Manpower  Perspectives  for  Urban  Redevelopment.  Alvin  Mickens,  New  York 
University,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Summer,  1967, 

^    Employment  of  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,  Special  Labor  Force 
Report  121,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  August,  1970. 
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Summary  of  Variance  in  Barrier  Impact 


Youth  of  all  races  and  from  all  education  and  socio-economic 
levels  appear  to  encounter  considerable  difficulty  in  the  movement 
from  school  to  work.    In  general,  however,  evidence  shows  that  of 
the  two  groups  of  young  labor  force  entrants,  high  school  dropouts 
and  high  school  graduates,  high  school  dropouts  are  the  most 
disadvantaged  with  respect  to  labor  force  entry  and  must  surmount 
additional  barriers  to  move  successfully  into  the  work  world. 
Being  of  a  minority  group  and/or  being  from  a  lower  socio-economic 
level  compounds  these  labor  force  entry  barriers. 

Note  should  be  made  that  although  variance  was  discussed  particularly 
in  reference  to  black  and  white  youth,  youth  in  the  Cleveland  area 
who  are  American  Indian,  Appalachian  white  or  Puerto  Rican  encounter 
considerable  difficulty  when  entering  the  labor  market.     The  impact 
of  barriers  upon  these  youth  was  not  discussed  because  of  the  lack 
of  statistical  information.     Estimates  do  indicate  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  youth  do  not  complete  high  school  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  these  youth  are  high.     For  example,  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  unemployment  rate  of  American.  Indians,  ages  16  to  24,  in 
the  Cleveland  area  has  been  made  at  60  percent,  while  their  drop- 
out rate  was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  30  percent.*  Similarly, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Appalachian  white  youth  experience  high  unemploy- 
ment and  dropout  rates. 


*  Labor  Force  Entr^^  and  Career  Connection  Patterns  of  Cleveland*  s 
Young  Job  Seekers  a  Manpower  Planning  and  Development  Commission, 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  1971. 
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Addendum  I 


PROJECTED  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  POPULATION  -  1971  AND  1980 

AGES  16  TO  21 


Based  upon  the  Advance  Report  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population,  the 
population  of  the  age  group  16  to  21  in  Cuyahoga  County  is  projected  to 
1971  and  1980.    This  age  group  is  further  broken  down  according  to  the 
total  male  and  female  population  and  Negro  male  and  female  population, 
reflecting  the  Census  population  divisions. 

The  population  of  youth,  ages  16  to  21,  was  projected  to  1971  and 
1980  by  determining  which  1970  age  groups  would  compose  the  16  to  21  age 
group  during  the  years  for  which  projections  were  made.    This  method  does 
not  take  into  account  mortality  rates,  which  would  be  quite  low  for  the 
age  group  under  consideration,  nor  mobility  rates. 

The  Negro  population  data  was  presented  in  the  1970  Census  by  ten 
year  intervals.    Therefore,  projections  were  made  under  the  assumption 
that  the  proportion  of  Negroes,  between  the  ages  of  16  to  21,  generally 
reflect  that  of  the  total  population  and  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
within  the  age  interval  16  to  21  will  remain  relatively  stable  within  the 
projected  time  period.    The  latter  assumption  is  supported  by  projections 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Regional  Planning  Commission.    Using  the  1960  Census 
as  a  base,  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  projected  little  change  in  the 
age  composition  of  Cuyahoga  County  between  I960  and  1990>    For  ejcample, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  under  20  years  of  age  is  expected  to 
increase  from  36.0  percent  in  1960  to  36 •!  percent  in  1990. 


Projected  Cuyahoga  County  Population  -  1971  and  1980 

Ages  16  to  21 

Abs  olute  Percentage 

Increase  Increase 

1971               1980                    1971-1980  1971-1980 


All  Races 

Total 

179,150 

197,603 

18,453 

10.3 

Male 

87,372 

100,199 

12,827 

14.7 

Female 

91,778 

97,404 

5,626 

6.1 

Nepro 

Total 

36,671 

45,466 

8,795 

24.0 

Hale 

17,239 

21,580 

4,341 

25.2 

Female 

19,432 

23,886 

4,454 

22.9 
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Percent  by  Race  and  Sex  of  Cuyahoga  County  Population, 


Ages  16  to  21 
1971  1980 


All  Races 

Total 

lOf 

100 

Male 

48.8 

50.7 

Female 

51.2 

49.3 

Nesro 

Total 

20.5 

23.0 

Male 

9.6 

10.9 

Female 

10.8 

12.1 
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The  1971  population  of  youth,  ages  16  to  21 ,  in  Cuyahoga  County 
is  8  percent  of  the  total  county  population.    The  population  of  this  age 
group  is  expected  to  increase  by  10.3  percent  in  Cuyahoga  County  between 
1971  and  1980,    The  Negro  population  in  this  age  group  will  account  for 

47.6  percent  of  the  increase.    Currently,  the  Negro  population,  ages  16  to 
21,  comprises  20.5  percent  of  the  total  population  in  this  age  group  and 
will  increase  to  23  percent  of  the  total  youth  population,  ages  16  to  21, 
in  Cuyahoga  County  by  1980. 

The  total  male  population,  ages  16  to  21,  is  expected  to  increase  by 

14.7  percent  between  1971  to  1980,  compared  to  a  total  female  increase  of 
6.1  percent.    The  1971  projection  of  male  population  excludes,  for  the  most 
part,  the  institutionalized  population.    Therefore,  most  males  who  have 
entered  the  military  services  are  not  included  in  the  1971  population  count, 
Because  of  the  projection  method  utilized,  the  1980  projection  includes 
the  institutionalized  population,  thus,  inflating  the  increase  of  the 
total  male  population  (an  increase  of  14.7  percent),  ages  16  to  21,  between 
1971  and  1980.    This  inflationary  effect  does  not  apply  to  the  Negro  male 
pqpulation  because  the  necessary  adjustments  were  made. 

The  increase  in  the  Negro  population,  ages  16  to  21,  corresponds  to 
the  increase  of  the  total  Negro  population  in  Cuyahoga  County.  Between 
1960  and  1970  the  Negro  population  in  Cuyahoga  County  has  increased  by  28.6 
percent  and  other  races  increased  by  177.8  percent,  an  absolute  increase  of 
5,845»    The  white  population  decreased  by  0.3  percent. 

Cuyahoga  County  Population  -  1960  and  1970 

Absolute  Percentage 
1960  1970  Difference  Change 

Total  1,647,895  1,721,300  +  73,405  +  4.47p 

White  1,389,298  1,383,749  -    5,549  -  0.3% 

Negro  255,310  328,419  +  73,109  +  28.6% 

Other  3,287  9,132  +    5,845  +177.8% 
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Ihe  City  of  Cleveland  has  also  experienced  a  decrease  in  the  white 
population  and  an  increase  in  the  population  of  Negro  and  other  races.  The 
total  City  of  Cleveland  population  has  decreased  by  14.2  percent  between 
1960  and  1970. 


City  of  Cleveland  Population  -  1960  and  1970 


Total 

White 
Negro 
Other 


1960 


876,050 

622,942 
250,818 
2,290 


1970 


750,903 

458,084 
287,841 
4,978 


Absolute 
Difference 

-125,147 

-164,858 
+  37,023 
+  2,697 


Percentage 
Change 

-  14.2% 

-  26.4% 
+  14.7% 
+117.7% 


The  Cuyahoga  County  Regional  Planning  Ccxmnission  has  projected  that 
the  white  population  will  continue  to  decline  while  the  Negro  population 
will  continue  to  increase  in  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County.    Also,  the 
total  population  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  will  continue  to  decrease.  The 
southwestern  portion  of  Cuyahoga  County  is  expected  to  experience  the 
greatest  growth  by  1990,  particularly  in  the  Strongsville  area. 

The  following  projections  are  made  for  the  total  population  by  race 
of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  in  1980,  by  applying  the  percentage  change 
between  1960  and  1970  to  the  1970  population. 


Total 

White 
Negro 
Other 


Total 

White 
Negro 
Other 


Cuyahoga  County  and  Cleveland  Population 
Projections  to  1980 


1970 


Cuyahoga  County 


1,721,300 

1,383,749 
328,419 
9,132 


City  Cleveland 


750,903 

458 ,084 
287,841 
4,978 


1980 


1,797,037 

1,379,598 
422,347 
25,368 


644,280 

337,150 
330,153 
10,837 
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Median  age  projections  provide  insight  into  a  population  trend  which 
is  of  particular  importance  in  the  area  of  youth  employment.  According 
to  Regional  Planning  Commission  estimates ,  Cuyahoga  County' s  median  age 
has  been  decreasing  and  this  trend  will  continue. 

Median  Age  * 


White         White  Nonwhite  Nonwhite 

Year  Male  Female  Male  Female 


1960  32.2  33.8  26.6  26.7 

1970  28.2  31.4  22.2  24.3 

1980  27.9  30.5  23.1  25.1 


*  Cuyahoga  County  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Cuyahoga  County  1990, 
December,  1969. 
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I.     INTRODUCTION  -  . 

^'  ?^nd  Rationale 

The  Career  Exploration  Program  was  designed  to  provide  children 
from  inner-city  schools  with  information,  knowled^^e,  and  experience  which 
would   generate  positive  thinking  about  jobs,  careers,  aiul  future  occupa- 
tional opportunities.    Tlie  ratioiialc  behind  tlic  Career  Ir.xjUoration  rrot;rari 
is  that  inner-city  children  are  grossly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  about 
careers  because  of  the  liiin.tations  of  a  variety  of  jobs  among  their  relatives 
and  fri.ends.    These  deficiencies  are  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
over  59,000  students  or  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  population  is  on 
public  welfare  and  are  therefore  v/ithont  proper  work  models  in  the  home. 

The  role  of  the  school  has  taken  on  an  added  dimension  in  its 
efforts  to  alter  the  life  situation  of  inner-city  children,  in  order  to  generate 
aspiration,  hope,  and  knowledge  which  are  vital  for  meaningful  career  plan- 
ning. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Career  Exploration  Program  is  to  ■ 

r 

provide  an  in-depth  information  base  about  careers  which  will  enable  students 

to  make  sound  decisions  concerning  preparation  for  jobs.  . 

Specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  are: 

1.    Students  in  the  ninth  grade  in  the  experimental 
school  will  demonstrate  a  significantly  greater 
knowledge  of  the  different  functional  areas  of 
business  and  industry  than  children  in  control 
schools  as  measured  by  a  locally  devised  test. 

'2,    Students  in  the  ninth  grade  in  the  experimental 

school  will  demonstrate  a  significantly  greater    .      ■    '  ' 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  and  ..operations 
involved  in  a  wide  variety*  of  occupations  than  ■ 
students  in  control  schools  as  measured  by  a 
locally  prepared  instrument. 
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5.     Student:^   in  the  rrridc  in  X.ho  cxpeTiinentnl 

school  will  demonstrate  a  sionif icantl.y  prcater 
ability  to  describe  the  relation  botv;ecn  specific 
vocntionnl  education  activities  and  'Tear* 
occun^iti  ons  than  students  in  control  .schools 
as  measurod  by  a  locally  prepared  test. 

A.     Students  in  the  tenth  prade  in  the  experimental 
proup  will  de'^^onstrate  a  sipnificantly  (greater 
knowledge  of  job  cluster  areas  than  students 
in  cont7:ol  groups  as  measured  by  a  locally 
devised  test , 

5,  Students  in  the  tenth  prade  in  the  experimental 
proup  will  demonstrate  sirnificatly  a  more  pesi- 
tive  attitude  toward  Careei'  Oovelopmcnt  tliar 

'Students  in  control  rrroups  as  measured  by  the 
Semantic  Differential . 

6.  Studen'^s  in  the  tenth  prade  in  the  experimental 
5>roup  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  eain  the 
necessary  experiences  and  undv:rstandinp  tliat 
will  h^^lp  them  make  more  accurate  decisions  con- 
cerninp.  their  vocational  ^roals  tlian  students  in 
control  f.roups  as  measured  by  teachers  opinions, 
records  from  guidance  counselors,  and  students* 
opinions • 

B.  Historical  Background 

The  Career  Kxploration  Program  has  just  completed  its  second 
year  of  operation  at  Patrick  Henry  Junior  Higli  School.    During  that  time 
approximately  1,600  junior  high  school  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  program.    The  tenth  grade  section  at  Glenville  Senior  High  School 
completed  its  first  year  of  operation  at  the  close  of  this  school  year. 
The  enrollment  of  the  senior  higii  school  program  was  approximately  800 
students. 

C,  Summary  of  Operation 

The  cost  of  operating  the  program  at  secondary  level  was  approxi- 
mately $47,000,  which  represents  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $35.  IVhen 
added  to  the  normal  per  pupil  c>:penditure  of  $S95,  the  total  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  the  program  was  :?928  which  represents  a  3  per  cent  increase. 
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D.     Ouestions  to  l-e  Ar.swr  rcc]  l.\v  livo  Umt  i  od 


The  project  evaluation  souf^lit  answers  to  tlie  follov/inp  questions 


representing,  operational  indices  of  attainment  of  tlic  objectives. 


1  .    To  what  extent  were  staff  menibers  able  to 

intej'.ratc  tlie  cojicept  of  career  clusters  into 
into  the  ongoinj^  curriculum?" 

2,    To  what  extent  were  participants  able  to  use 
the  progranu.-atic  clcrients  of  tho.  project  tu 
^p;ain  a  positive  attitude  of  career  development? 

3»    Did  participants  at  tlic  tenth  prade  level  iiave 

a  hi|;her  prade  point  averap^e  and  better  attendance 
than  non-participatinp  students? 


5  - 
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II.   i!in!UJni;TS  oi-  fixdint, 

A.    Intcj^ration  of  Cnrcor  C  his  tor  Into  Onooinr  _Currlci)h)i?i  '  •  . 

At  Patrick  licmry  Junior  llinli  Scl^ool,  the.  career  cluster  concxpt 

.  ■  i 

■  \vas  integrated  in  all  subject  areas.    The  docuntentation  of  tline  S7)ent  in 
various  stibjects  sliov-;  that  during  a  period  fron  April  1  to  Jure  16,  3P72 
over  626  c] nssrooin  hours  were  spent  on  Career  Tducation.     ''ilands-on"  exjieri- 
ence  was  accomplished  through  -simulation  in  Ilornc.  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts 

Laboratories.'   Linkage  between  C;ircer  F.xploration  and  the  Schools'  Meip.hbor- 
hood  Youth  Cor]")S  provided  an  cstiiinatcd  60  positions  in  a  variety  of  jobs 
both  skilled  (clerk  typist)  and  unskilled  Cc^^-^stodiah  helpers). 

R .    St. ude n ts^ Att i  tude  T owai^d  C a recr  Devcl  opncnt 

The  ^^experinventaT'  group  of  students  at  Pntrick  licjiry  Junior  High 
lu-id  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  Career  Dcvelbpuicnt  than  the  /'control" 
group  of  st\K^cnts  at  a  non-participatinp  junior  liigh  school.    In  the  senior 
higli  portion^  of.  the  Caref^r  Exploration  Proj^raiii  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  participating^  and  non-participatinp,  students. 
*  Attendance 

Attendance  of  i^articipatinp  students  at  Glenvillc  Senior  JJi/rh 
.  School  was  significantly  hig]\er  (p<.05)  than' a  selected  g'roup  of  non-  ' 
partlcipnting  students, 

Point  Average^ 

The  grade  point-  average  of  the  participating  students  at  Glcnville  . 
Senior  High  School  was  significantly  higher  (p<.01)  than  a  sample  groug  of 
non-participating  students  wlien  compared  at  the  ninth  prade  level.  During 
the  tenth  grade,  the  grade  point  average  of  the  participating  students  did. 
not  attain  statistical  significance,  although  it  was,  higher  than  the  non-.. 
participating  students. 


The  3971-72  program  at  Patrick  llcnry  Junior  IMvh  School  expanded 
upon  the  career  cluster  concept .    IHirinp^  tlie  1970-73  school  year  t)irce 
clusters  v;erc  studied.    They  were: 

1.  licalt]^  .^'erviccs 

2.  Sales  and  Services 

3.  Manu-Tacturinp,  and  Construction  •• 

The  additional  clusters  undertaken  by  the  project  iranaf^er  and  participating 

ninth  prade  staff  at  Patrick  Henry  durinp,  tlic  ]ir/]-72  school  year  included: 

■( '  ■  .  - 

1.  Trr?-ns]Hn;tation  •  . 

2.  .Conjir?uni cations   ;  ,  ,       -  -      - ' 

3.  Steel  and  Metal ' Fabrication 

Other  prop,rammati  c  elcTiients  suc]\  as  field  tri])Sj  outside  speakers 
etCi,  were  received  positively  by  the  participating  students. 

However,  the  unique  situation  at  Clenvilie  Senior  High  School 
has  proven  to  be  untenable  and  should  not  be  maintained .during  the  upcoming 
school  year.    Problems  encountered  included,  amonp  other  things,  a  massive 
.scheduling  problei^.    'riie  Career  Exploration  students  v/ere  isolated  from 
the  regular  tenth'  graders  at  Glenvilie.    This  isolation^ and  the  adjust- 
ment  to  high  school  appeared  to  have  had  an  effort  on  s tuden.ts academic 
achieyeTPont .    Althouph  their  f;ra.de  point  averape^  and  attendance. were, 
better'than  a  selected  group  of  tenth  graders,  neither  their  grade  point 
average  nor  their    attendance  were  as  hi[7h  as  they  were  in  the  ninth  grade. 
The  grade  point  average  of  participating  students  were  statistical  signifi- 
cantly !iipher  (p<^.  OS)  during  tlie  ninth  prade  than  it  \vas' durin^ft  .  tlie  tenth  . 


Grade  point  average  during  the  ninth  {ijrade  was  2.62,  while  during  the 
tenth  gradeo.t  was  2.1h.    Data  collected  for- the  non-participatinp  stu- 
dents showed  that  the  prade  point  average  durinp^  the  ninth  grade  was 
1,94  and  in  the  tenth  j^,rade  it  was  1,76.^  The- participants  exhibited  a/ 
greater  decrease  (.47)  in  GPA  tlian  did  the  non-participating  students 
C-*J8) .    Attendance  of  the  participants  decreased  during  ^.he  tenth  grade, 
but  the  decrease  v/as  not  statistically  significant. 

For  the  1972-7.V  school  year  the  following  recommendations  are 

offered : 

'  1.    Continuous  systciriatic  inservice  to  familiarize  ' 
"  .    ■  staff,  to  progratns  goals, 

2-     Insertion  of  a  line  item  in  the  budget. to  dover 
pupil  transportation.    It  is  not  feasible  to  ask 
inner-city  children  to  volunteer  to  work  in  off- 
campus  activities  and  then  expect. them  to  under- 
write their  transportation  costv'  ^  . 

3,  Expansion  of  Career  Education  to  all  incoming 
tenth  graders  at  Glenville  Senior  High  Scliool. 
This  should  remove  the  stigrra  of  being  enrolled 

A  "    in  a  special  program.  ' 

4.  Continuation  of  the  time  sheet  concept  to  docu- 
ment time  spent  on  Career  Education.  / 

-    5,    Concerted  effort  between  project  manager  and 
local  businesses  For  the  purpose  of  increased 
off-campus  work  experiences  sliould  be  undcr-^ 
•  taken  prior  to  the  opening  of  school. 


III.     PROjrCT  niiSnilTTTO?! 
A »  Procedures 

The  Career  r.xploration  Pro.aram  operated  under  two  different 
approaches  durinp  tl^e  1971-72  school  year.    The  junior  hir.h  sclioo] 
propram  \v'as  a  conti Tiuation  of  tlie  pilot  project  of  1970-71.  'The 
c^'Xploratory  concept  dealing  with  the  inte^iration  of  career  information 
and  occiu^ation  clusters  into  .the  onpoinji  curriculum  was  used,  Hacli 
discipline  area  made  curriculun^  chanties  to  include  three  additional  job 
clusters.    V-ach  studcv/c  was  exposed  to  a  variety  of  stratep.ies,  i.e. 
field  trips,  asse^mbly  j^roprams,  outside  sp^eakers,  worl'  simulation', 
and  actual  '"hands-on"  .experiences  through  linkaj^e  witli  the  Schools^ 
Neipiiborliood  Youth  Corps., 

The  tenth  prade  program  was  designed  to  give  a  systenatic 
exposure  of  former  Career  Exploration  Program  students  to  certain  ele- 
nients  of  tlie  program,  i.e. ^career  clusters,  field  trips >  and  outside 
speakers.     PorTr.er  Patrick  Penry  Junior  liirh  School  students  were  assipned 
to  a  Career  Pxploration  Protirani  class  three  days  a  week.    There  were 
five  classes  each  day  except  for  Wednesday^  which  usually  was  a  double 
class.    The  averap.e  class  size  range  from  60  to  75.    On  the  days  in 
whicli  tliere  were  double  classes,  this  resulted  in  120  to  ISO  in  one  class 
with  one  Gccupationcil  Advisor.    This  proved  to  be  an  unwieldying  situa- 
tion. 

B.     Inscrvice  Sessions 

Inservice  sessions  were  held  on  a  systematic  basis.  These 
sessions  were  used  to  plan  teaching  stratcpies  for  the  upcoming  units, 


The  occupational  aJ visor  utilized  the  service.^  of  the  various  dci^artmont 
chairmen.    Sessions  were  usually  held  after  school  and  lasted  one  hour» 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  felt  that,  the  Career  Exploration  Program 
added  a  new  dimension  to  their  teacliing  techniques. 
C.    Field  Trips 

Field  trips  were  used  extensively  throughout  the  year.    A  tota 
of  55  field  trips  were  taken.    The  average  field  trip  accoj7^j:jodated  35 
students.    The  total  number  of  students  attending;  v;erc  1  ,804. 
^*    ^^^side  Speakers 

The  Occupational  Advisor,  tlirough  the  effort  of  a  local  organi 
tion  known  as  Blacks  in  Manap,ement,  was  able  to  secure  a  vast  array  of 
speakers.    Outside  speakers  were  utilized  on  41  different  occasions. 
Approximately  14,546  were  in  attendance  at  these  sessions.     (Please  be 
advised  that  this  figure  represents  a  duplicate  count,  as  many  students 
attended  more  than  one  session). 
ANALYSIS  OF  FINDTKG 
Evaluation  Desirn 

The  evaluation  was  concerned  pririarily  with  assessment  of  ex- 
perimental-control comparison  in  the  areas  of: 

1.  Student's  attitudes  to  tovcard  the  programmatic 
elements  of  Career  Developmentj 

2.  Student's  attendance  before  and  during  project 
participation; 

3.  Student's  grade  point  average  before  and  during 
project  enrollment. 

Data  collection  consisted  of  the  administration  of  a  locally 

devised  Semantic  Differential,  teacher  questionnaire,  field  trip  itiner- 
aries,  compilation  of  outside  speakers, .  and  examples  of  curriculum 
changes. 
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B.  Results 

^'    Students  Attitude  Toward  the  Programmntic  Elements  of  Career 
Development 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  the  pro- 
grammatic elements  of  the  project,  i.e.,  field  trips,  outside  speakers, 
exploring  careers  through  various  acadeipic  classes,  etc.,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents was    randomly  selected  from'  the  participating  junior  high  school  to 
serve  as  the  experimental  group.    Tne  control  group  was  selected  from  a 
junior  high  serving  the  same  attendance  area  as  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High 
and  with  comparable  poverty  indices.    Tlie  control  school  had  been  involved 
in  a  three  year  program  designed  to  expose  inner-city  children  to  job 
opportunities  that  were  outside  of  their  experiential  living  circumstances 
Major  components  of  the  program  consisted  of  guest  speakers,  production 
of  salable  items,  simulation,  i»e,,  student  set  up  and  ran  a  corporation, 
each  participant  role  played  a  position  within  the  corporate  hierarchy; 
arid  community  development.     (See  Appendix  A) 

A  locally  constructed  Semantic  Differential  was  administered  in 
both  experimental  and  control  schools*    The  concepts  measured  were  those 

considered  were: 

1.  Job  Interviews 

2.  On-the-job  Training 

3 .  Apprent icesh  ip 

4.  College 

5.  Technical  Schools 

1 
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6,  Exploring  Careers 

7,  Field  Trips 

8,  Outside  Speakers 

9,  Detentions 

The  Semantic  Differential  is  a  rating  instrument  prominently 
identified  with  the  work  of  C»E»  Osgood  and  his  associates,    Jum  C.  Nunnally 
states: 

""The  fundamental  Ijypothesis  underlying  the  Semantic  Differ- 
\    ential  is  that  certain  important  components  of  meaning  can  be 
measured  by  the  ratinp  of  ol^jects  or  ideas  in  respect  to  bipolar 
adjectives.    Bipolar  terms  like,  ''good  vs  •  bad",  "strong  vs.  weak", 
and  intelligent  vs.  ignorant"  are  continua  along  v;hich  everyday  • 
meanings  are  expressed.^) 

An  intrinsic  value  of  the  Semantic  Differential  is  its  adaptative 
use  in  measuring  attitude  about  concepts  of  behavior  which  the  test  user 
wishes  to  measure. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Semantic  Differential 
administered  to  ninth  graders  at  both  the  experimental  and  control  schools 
showed  that  the  experimental  group  had  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
the  concepts  than  the  control  group.    Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  using 
the  t-test  for  independent  samples  revealed  a  statistical  significant  dif- 
ference by  the  experimental  group  at  the  ,01  level. 


.^Nunnally,  Jum  Tests  and  Measurments,  Assessment  and  Prediction. 
.  McGraw  Hill,  New  York,  1959. 

•*  ■  • 
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Results  of  t'^test  Analysis 
ScPiantic  Differential 
Experimental  vs.  Control  (K'inth  Grade  .Program) 

}:x  p  or  i  men  t  al        Cont  rol 
Means  3.90  3.S5 

S.D.  .28  ,50 

N  28  19 

t  3,07* 
(*Sigriif leant  at  .01  level) 

At  the  other  participating  school,  Glenville,  two  groups  of 
students  v;ere  selected  and  administered  the  identical  Semantic  Differen- 
tial as  was  used  in  the  junior  high  school  project.    The  participating 
students  comprised  the  experimental  group  and  non-participating  tenth 
graders  comprised  the  control  group. 

Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  using  the  t-test  for  indepen-- 
dent  samples  showed  that  there  v;as  no  significant  difference  between  the 
experimental  and  control  groups. 

,^Tlesults  of  t-test  Analysis 
Semant  ic_D  i  f  ferential 
Experimental  vs ,  Control  (Tenth  Grad e  Program) 

Experimental  Control 
Means  3,75    .  3,59 

S,D.  .59  ,72 

N  28  19 

t  ,815* 
C^This  ratio  not  significant) 
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An  item  analysis  of  the  categories  revealed  that  tlie  experiniental 
group  has  a  more  positive  attitude  than  the  control  group  toward  the  follow- 
ing items: 

1.  On-the-job  Training 

2,  Technical  Scliool 

3,  Explorir,[:  Careers 

4.  Field  Trips 

The  reader  must  be  cautioned  that  the  attitude  of  the  experimental 
group  although  ''more  positive"  than  the  control  group  was  not  statistically 
significant. 

2*     Students  Attendance  Before'  and  During  Fsxti expat ion 

Attendance  o-^  a  selected  group  of  participating  students  from 
Glenville  was  compared  to  a  group  of  non-participating  students  from  the 
same  school.    Two  school  years  were  used  in  the  study;  1970-71  and  1971-72. 

Statistical  analysis  of  attendance  data  using  the  t-test  for 
unpaired  variates  revealed  that  the  experimental  group  attended  school  a 
significantly  greater  (p<.05)  number  of  days  than  did  the  control  group. 


Attendance  Data 
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Pri or  Entry  Into  Hjgli  School 
1970--71  School  Year 

ExperiiDcntal  Control 

•    Means         172  158 
S,D,  9.85  31.8 

N  26  22 

t  2,15* 
(^Statistical  sip.nifioant  at  the  ,05  level) 
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Attendance  Data 
Purina  loth  Grade  at  Glenvxlle 


Experimental  Control 
Means       171  153  ^ 

S.D.  8.55  40.05 

N        26  26 
t  2.23 
(Statistical  significant  at  the  .05  level) 

The  experimental  group  had  a  very  favorable  attendance  pattern 
dating  back  to  junior  high  school.  The  percentage  of  attendance  achieved 
by  the  experimental  group  during  their  last  year  in  junior  high  school  was: 
96,10  per  cent.  This  was  higher  than  the  school  wide  average  of  92.58  per 
cent.  During  the  first  year  of  senior  high  schoo^l-,  the  experimental  group 
had  a  95.30  per  cent  of  attendance. 

The  attendance  rate  for  the  entire  school  was  87.63  per  cent, 
compared  to  a  low  of  83.47  per  cent  of  attendance  achieved  by  the  entire 
tenth  grade. 

Conversely,  the  attendance  rate  for  the  quasi-control  group  was 
88.26  per  cent  during  the  last  year  of  junior  high  school  and  decreased  to 
85.4  per  cent  in  the  tenth  grade.    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
decrease  In  attendance  by.  the  non-participating  students  was  not  statis- 
tically significant.    The  quasi-control  group  however,  had  a  higher  per- 
centage 0-^  ntteni^gnce  than  the  rate  ac^i.'*ved       the  entire  firt^  ^rade  at 
Glenville. 

3.    Grade  Point  Averages 
^  Final  marks  were  corapared  for  two  school  years;  1970-71  and  1971 

72,    Grade  point  averages  (GPA)  were  computed  using  marks  in  four  subjects 

.     ,       13  - 
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English,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  and  Industrial  Arts  or  Home  Economics, 
In  each  case  the  CPA  for  both  groups  v;ere  higher  during  junior  high  school 
than  it  was  during  tl^c  first  year  of  senior  lii^h  school. 

The  quasi-control  group  had  a  GPA  of  1,94  during  the  ninth  grade 
but  decreased  to  1.76  during  the  tenth  grade.    Analysis  of  GPA  using  the 
correlated  t-test  revealed  that  the  decrease  in  GPA  was  statistically  sig- 
nificant at  the  ,10  level  (p  -.,10) 

The  experimental  group  also  had  a  decrease  in  GPA,    During  the 
ninth  grade  the  GPA  was  2,62  but  decreased  to  2,15  during  tlie  tenth  grade. 
This  decrease  was  statistically  significant  st  the  ,05  level  Cp/.r;^,05) 
T]\e  tables  below  illustrate  the  decrease  in  both  experimental  and  control 
groups  t 

Control  Group 


Grade J\:) ill t  Average 

1970-71  1971-72 
Means  1,94  1.76 

S,D.  ,61  ,95 

W         26  26 

t  1,09 

(Statistical  significant  at  the  ,10  level) 

FixperinientaJ  Group 
G r a de  Point  Averr^g c 

1970-71  1971-72 
Means  2,62  2,15 

S.D,  ,64  ,75 

N         26  26 

t  4,27 

(Statistical  significant  at  the  ,01  level) 
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Although  the  GPA  of  both  groups  decreased  significantly  during 
senior  high  school,  the  GPA  of  the  experimental  group  was  liiglicr  during 
both  years  under  study.    During  the  scliool  year  1970-71,  the  last  year  of 
junior  high  scliool ,  the  experimental  groups  GPA  was  statistically  higher 
than  the  control  group  (p  <.01)  .     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ex- 
perimental group  v/as  involved  in  the  Career  Kxploration  Program  at  Patrick 
Hcni'y  Junior  liiglK    The  control  group  did  not  receive  any  exposure  to 
Career  Education.    Analysis  of  GPA  using  the  t-test  for  independant  sample 
revealed  a  significant  difference  between  experimental  and  control  groups. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  difference  between  GPA. 

Experimen t aj^ys    C ont ro  1^ 
Grade  Point  Averages 
1970--71 

nxperimer.ta.]  Control 
Means  2.62  1.94 

S.D.  .64  .61 

N  26  26 

t  3,88 
(statistical  significant  at  the  .01  level) 

Durir.g  the  tenth  grade,  as  has  been  stated  previously,  both 
groups  experieiiced  a  decrease  in  GPA.    The  experimental  had  better  school 
marks  but  did  not  achieve  a  significant  level  over  the  control  group. 
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Exporn  nental  Vj^ .  Control 
Gr.^.dePoint  AveraV,^es 

IiP-PIi?!£I!^l.L  Control 
Means  2,15  1,76 

S,D.  ,75  ,95 

N         26  26 
t  1,64>- 
(*The  t-ratio  of  1,64  was  not  statistically  sipuif leant ) 

^'    j-^^^--o^"^'^^  on  of  Career  L'ducation  into  Oneoiiip  Curricuhini 

In  order  to  docuincnt  tlie  time  spent  on  Career  Education  at  the 
participatii-g  schools  a  time  sheet  was  developed  and  put  into  use  during 
the  month  of  April  .    Analysis  of  the  time  sheets  revealed  that  over  600 
hours  were  spent  on  Career  Education,    The  table  below  illustrates  the 
trend  at  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High  School, 


Estimated  Time  Spent  on  Career  Hducation 


Number 

Subject  Areas 

of 

Teachers 

English, 

:  Hath 

Social 
Studies 

Science 

)'!ealth 

Art: 

Home 
Fc. 

Ind. 

Arts 

Homeroom 

Activities 

9 

147.50 

X 

x 

X 

7 

7} 



^>< 

5 

5x:: 

116 

4 

><1 

42.50 

3 

34 

.><. 

>< 

X 

1 

20 

5 

*~N.  ^^^^ 

".><\  68 

4 

55 

ix--. 

10 

><f: 

72 

Total  Mrs. 

147.50 

71 

116 

42.50 

34 

20 

55 

68 

72 

Grand  Totcti  -  626  Hourii 
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Please  note  that  this  figure  rcprescircs  t'ne  ajtioan'c  of  time  spent 
on  Career  Ixlucation  from  April  1,  ]972  to  June  15,  1972.    If  tliiG  estination 
was  carried  out  for  tlie  entire  nine  month  ponriod,  all  thin^^s  l^eing  equal, 
over  1,800  liours  were  spent  on  Career  Educatjon,  * 

Other  evidence  of  Career  Education  being  intej>rated  in  the  cur- 
riculum include: 

a,     Curriculum  revisions  to  include  two  additional 
clusters ,  i  . c  ,^  comvauni  cations  and  transportation . 
One  additional  clustcr-Tnetal  fabricat.ion  v;:•^  also 
developed  in  Social  Studies  Department.   (  See 
Appendix  p,) 


b.  Outside  speakers  aided  in  relatin<:^  the  curriculuiu 
to  the  work  a  day  world.    The  data  rcvea.!  rhr^t 
outside  speakers  vvere  utilized  on  Al  diffcreyit 
occasions,    Api>roxiinatc] y  i4,9'^16  students  were  in 

attendance.    This  figure  represents  a  duplicate 
coinit  as  muuiy  of  the  students  attended  sevv.'ral 
sessions.     (Sec  Appendix  (') 

c.  Field  trips  were  an  in-^portrnt  assest.    A  total 
of       field  trips  were  talccn.    Tlie  avertige  field 
trip  riCcorDUiodated    7>S  stu.dcnts.     Ovlt  J, 804 
stiidents  v;ere  involved.     (Sec  Appendix  L) 

d.  Insorvicc  sessions  were  vital  to  the  plannin<»  and 
irnplei'U'intation  of  curriculum,    nurinf>  the  1971^-72 
school  year  M  inservice  sessions  were  held. 
(See  Appendix  }•:) 

e.  "Hands-on^'  experience.,  which  is  vital  to  any  Career 
Ex))Ioration  r'roj:ram>  was  achieved  tlirou.r^h  linkage 
v;ith  tlie  Sc/iools^  Neiphborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Approxi^rately  GO  students  received  work  cxpcri  encr-t 
throuj7,h  this  prop/rc^n^.    Tlio  follovdng  tnble  iiius- 
trates  the  nuinbcr  of  stui.icnrs  and  type  of  jobs. 
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Hands-on  Bxper j  ranees 


Number  of 
Students. 


Job  Catef/.ory 


Visual  Aide 


Guidance  Per/:  , 
i,j  l>rary  Aide 


16 


Office  Aide- 


4 


} " i f/It3_  A i  ci e 
j\ursc  Aicic 
Sectrrity  Aide 
iiocrcati  OTia.i  A  i 


I  L'Uiiclri^oom  Aj  do 


f.     Audio-^vi^'.ual  aids  were  vita]  in  holpinp.  rcl;^te 
career  ]>ropaiation  to  academic  ref<rii         i'  :-. 
Over  70  films  were  used  diiri]ip  the  I971-72 
sch:»ol  year. 

p.    Throu)7h  this  proj^rarn  students  were  ab]c  to 
reiider  ijiip'*Ttr?nt  services  to  the  school, 

^'    Staff  Reactions  t:io_thp  Ca-^ eer  Exj)  1  ora t  i on  ^'^^f^^^*"^" 

A  locally  prepared  opinionnaire  was  ad].u.nistored  to  the  staff 

at  Patrick  Henry-  Junior  Migh  School  to  garner  t)ieir  opinicn  on  the  program- 

iTjntic  cleincnts  of  the  project,    The  following  data  were  coilJected,  Hyl3 


a,  Question  2;    UTia'   resource  r.iatori'als  did  you  use 
with  your  class      at  you  had  not  used  in  p^r•^dou5 
teachinj;?    Responses  were: 

(1)  Vocational  files'  and  employment  pamphlet  (1'*"' ) 

(2)  Rcsoui^ce  speakers  (30%) 

(3)  SiTiall  area  businessmen  as  models  (12%) 

(4)  Audio-visual  rdds  (30%) 

b,  To  what  extent  did  the  Career  Exploration  Program 
have  impact  on  pupil  interest.    See  table  on  the 
following  p^i^je. 
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•Result^^  of  T- 


on  ri-}> 


Impact  on  Subject  Arciis 


Subiect 


Matliciiiatics 

1  \0)7i  c  1:  c  cm  orn.  i  c  s 

Social  Studies 

Health 

Science 

Art 

Industrial  Arts 


Great 


4% 
16^0 

12% 

8% 


12% 


16% 


40%  44% 


f-iinor 


None 


4% 


4% 
4% 

12% 


Totcil  Response:; 


24     (Sorne  of  the  teachers  taupjit 
morc-i  thcin  one  .subject) 


Forty  per  cent  of  the  respondercts  felt  tliat  Career 
Erq)! oration  made  a  great  iiiipact  on  pupil  interest  in 
their  class.    Forty-four  per  cent  feJt  that  tberv  was 
soine  impact  and  only  12  per  cent  felt  that  there  was 
no  iiiipact.     Tn  total  88  per  cent  felt  that  the  i-miact 
was  ej.thcr  great  or  some.     (See  Appendix  F) 

6,     Parental  ---^'^^^^Yir^^^I^i: 

Parents  were  involved  in  tlic  pro^^ram  in  many  ways.    Among  them 


were: 


1.  Monitors  on  field  trips 

2.  Guest  speakers 

3.  Furnish  materials  from  their  places  of  employment 

4.  Keeping  parents  abreast  of- the  program  through  phone 
calls,  flyers  and  notices  of  activities  going  on  at 
the  school 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMCl-DATIONS 

Analysis  of  the  Semantic  Differential  reveals  that  students  in 
the  Career  Exploration  Program  at  the  junior  higli  school  level  exhibited 
a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  major  elements  of  a  career  education 
program  than  tlieir  counterpart  at  a  similar  junior  high  school  located 
in  the  same  attendai^ce  '^^^^  project  school  has  made  a  concerted 

effort  through  curriculum  revisions,  field  trips,  outside  speakers,  and 
*'hands-on"  work  experience  to  achieve  tlie  goals  as  outlined  in  the  proposa:l. 

The  experience  with  the  Glenville  portion  of  the  program  has 
proven  to  be  unwielding  due  to  scheduling  problems  and  the  "apparent 
stigma  of  being  isolated  from  their  age  mates  in  a  special  program/'  The 
program  placed  an  undue  strain  upon  the  facilities  of  the  school,  i.e.,  find- 
ing an  em^ty  classroom  five  periods  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  in  an  already 
completely  utilized  school  building.    Tlie  work  load  of  the  occupational  ad- 
visor was  unrealistic,  classes  were  overcrowded  v;ith  a  peak  enrollment  of  150 
students  on  Wednesday  when  there  was  an  overlap  over  students  sclieduled  to 
attend.    Field  trips,  speakers,  and  other  elements  of  the  program  had  to 
be  planned  to  reach  only  a  selected  group  who  were  in  the  CEP,  other  students 
could  not  attend    due  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Career  Exploration  Program  continue 
for  another  year  v/ith  the  following  changes  and/or  modifications: 

1.    Intensified  inservice  training  sessions 

2»    More  familiarity  with  goals  and  objectives  of  program 

3,  More  supervisory  assistance  of  subject  area  specialists 

4,  Subsidized  pupil  transportation  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  off- campus  work  experience 
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I.:X})ansio]i  of  Career  Fxploration  to  a}],  incoirj.nj:; 
tenth  graders  at  Glenvillo  Senior  liip.h  School 

Increased  parental  involvement 

Continuation  of  time  sheet  concent  in  order  to 
document  tiiriC  spent  on  Career  Hxploration 

lip.p I emcntation  of  Career  Orientation  Prof^ram  to 
fill  the  gap  between  Career  Motivation  and  Career 
Exploration.  ^ 

More  systematic  expoh;ure  ox  students  to  the  15 
career  clusters 
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APPEND IX  i3 


{ 


Objectives 


Teacher-Puiii  1  Activiti  cs 


Vocabularv 


Students  Vi'LlJ 
be  able  to 
discuss  the 
advanta^^es  and 
disadvantages  " 
of  holdino  a 
job-.  ^ 


The  y\V>i^ld  of  Work 

1.    Discussion:    ^'V.liat  is  work?" 

a.  Motivation  Ouestnons 

]..    W'hat  is  work? 

2.  ■  Wiat  is  a  job? 

3.  VJ]\Y  do  people  work? 

4.  ^^■}ly  do  sone  people 
not  work? 

■  5).    Why  shov^ld  you  woi^'k? 

b.  Deteriiiining  tro  job  you  want 

1.  Khat  are  your  interests 
and/or  hobbies? 

2.  ■  Have  you  hold  jol^s  in 

your-*  community? 

'(a)  Paper  route 

(b)  Baby  sitting 

(c)  Yard  work 

(d)  Running  errands 

3.  Have  you  learned  some- 
thing' in  school  you  wisli 
to  pursue  further? 
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Work 
Job 

Employment 

Qualifications 

Interview 

Appl3.cation 

Blue  Collar 

VJhite  Collar 

Laborer 

Skilled  Laborer 

Unskilled  Laborer 

Salary 

Contract 

Profession 

Vaction 

Military 

Government 

Occupation 

Television 

Telegraph 

Ticket  Agent 

Telephone 

Manager 

Camera  Man 

Technician 


Object  i.ves 


7'eaciicr-Pup.i  1  Acti-yat-ies 


Vocabularv 


Resource  '  latcri  ri  j  5: 


Students  will 
be  able  to 
discern  the  ■ 
basic  struc- 
ture of  the 
job  market- 


ds  of  V/orkers 

Newsnuj  n 

A,    Film  o>:plnnin;7  tb.c 

di i  f ere nt  types  .of 

j  ob  s 

the  followiiJiT  fills'^  — 

if  i  m t  i  on*^  • 

1?  /^t'^^\Y^ "i"  T** 
i\^-'j^UI  U  L  i 

2  •     A  J  bu'Ti  on  J  ob 

f  P \*t']i  i  1 0  r  T)  1  ]  :iT  v^o  r  k  f '7'' 

r*  HT^T  ■  T^(^  M  r  1  OT* 

l.fie    llr.'C'L  L< /.  IK  ■  .w 

(h  \     Blue  CO  1  1  p r  ^'or k  e i" 

of    C  0  7"  i '  C  C  t 

(p)    Skiilcd  iabcrcr 

P  r  0  0  i'V  P  n  d  f'T 

fnglisn  usuai'C. 

Cdl    Unskilled  laborer 

'  1   V/  1  L>  ^      .L  .i.  U  ^  1. 

Use  job  titles  on  page  3 

Interviewer  u 

of  V/anting  A  Job 

Editor 

the  Interviev.'oe 

Students  could  evaluate 

.  Editorial 

4.    Field  Trins 

each  job  on  par;e  3  to 

me  .ri>.i  in  i/eaivL; 

determine  its  probable 

Airplane 

The  Press 

classification. 

WJV/^Radio 

Train 

-  WJMO- Radio 

Locomotive 

5.    Plopkins  Airport 

Pilot 

6-    Greyhound  Bus 

Stewardess 

Station 

.  Radio  StatioTi 

Disc  Jockey 

fin 


APPIiNPlX 


Objectives  ■  Tcacher-Pnpil  Activities  Vocabulary  Resource  ^!^iteriaLs 


•4.    Students  can  then  provide 
definitions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Salaried  IVorkers 

(b)  Hourly  wap:e  earners  •  .        .  ' 

(c)  Contract  v.orkors 

The  'Job  M:^rket 

1.  Common  job  classificationSo  - 

(a)  Professional  .  .      '  . 

(b)  Service 

(c)  Military  •  / 
Cd)  Government  ' 

(e)  Self -employment 

2,  Students  could  name  one 

.  job  for  each  classifica- 
tion above,  •  . 

Guidance  Associates 
Choosing  Your  Coree'. 
"(sound  f ilmstrip j. . 
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APP^^a)IX  b 


Objectives 


Teacher-Pupil  Activities 


Vocabular^ 


Resource  Material: 


Students  will 
be  able  to 
select  a 
career  in  which 
they  have  in- 
terest . 


Survey  of  student 
career  interests. 

1.    Each  student  should 

pick  a  tentative  career, 


2.    Each  student  should 
-write  an  cssjy  about 
.his  career  choice 


(a)  [:xaT}iplcs 


(1)  ,  I  am  interested 

in  ^ 

because, . . ,  ~7 

(2)  ^  could 

he  fun. . . ...... 


(3)    V/lien  I  finish 
High  school. . . 

.  (b)    Tliey  may  substitute 

other  kinds  of  titles 
here. 

3.    Teachers  should  plan, 
guest  speakers  in  areas 
of  students 's  interest. 

NOTE;    Tlie  teacher  can  assume  some 
areas  of  general  interest  to 
stuc-^Tits  i.e.,  teaching,  sec- 
retarial or  business  work; 
military,  athletic.  Persons 
in  these  fields  could  be  con- 
tacted well  in  advance  so  that 
.     they  may  schedule  their  visits 
during  the  students  exploration 
of  this  unit.    Everything  in 
this  unit  should  be  devoted  to 
careelrs. 
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APPIINDIX  B 


Objectives 


Students  v/ill 
he  al>lc'  to 
discuss  the 
advantne^cs 
and  disadvaii- 
tcir;es  of  drop- 
ping  out  of 
school . 


■leaclier-Pupil  Act ivi t:\cs 


1 Filmstrips:  . 

a .  '^^'"'ji'^-^^^'^?  ^^ir  JL\^  3  ^^^^ 

the  ferns'"  ■  ^ 

b.  Propriviri?  for  t]i£  U'orld  of 
iVork . 

'C,    Viliat  Yf)u  Should  Knoiv  Before 
You  Co  To"^»Vork  -  Part  0"n™'~ 


v'ocabulcirv 


Resource  -lateri 


Discussion : 


"Dropping  out  of 
school" 


NOTH:    nducation  is  the  key  to  any 

career.-    S^tudcnts  need  be  rcr 
minded  of  this.    A  few  stud- 
■ ents  may  be  uninterested  in  a 
career  tat  this  point. 
Tlie  teacher  should  not  make 
examples  of  these  students, 
but  should  try  to  motivate  thein 
positively,    A  discussion  about 
drop-outs  may  be  useful-  to 
draw  these  students  out  since 
all  of  the  acTivities  up  to 
this  point  are  insistant  tliat 
a  drop-out  is  a  loser.  Potential 
drou-outo  will  probably  ignore 
this  infoination.    However,  the 
filmstrips  listed  below  can 
aid  the  teacher  by  zeroinq  in 
on  the  subject. 
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APPENDIX  B- 


joctives 


Teacher-Pup  j  1  Activities 


Voeabulai^y 


Resou7*cc  Matcr:^ 


■  1.    Motivation  Questions 

(u)    Vv'hy  do  students  drop 
out  of  school? 

(b-)'    Vslunt  hrippens  to  these 
students  cmco  they 
Icava  school? 

(c)    How  many  drop-outs  are 
successful  in  finding, 
high  paying  jobs. 


UTiat  is  he/she  doinp,  nov;? 

(e)    Hovj  vdll  you  be  able  to 
realize  your  goals  if 


2.    GuesL  Speakers 

Pe3"ha.ps  a  drop-out,  or  former 
drop-out  might  relate  his 
experiences  to  tlie  class. 
Students  might  secure  such 
visitor,  in  addition  to  any 
that  the  teacher  may  know. 


(d) 


Do  you  knov;  anyone  who 
dropped,  out  of  sch.ool? 


you  drop  out  of  school? 


v 


r 
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APPCXDIX  h 


Objectives 


Teacher-Pupil  Activities 


VocalKO.ary 


Resource  " 'Or  t.crin 


Students  will 
be. able  to 
question 
others  about 
tlieir  careers . 


Guest  Speakers 


2,    Many  peo])lo  from  <}ll  \v.alks 
of  life  are  Killjnr^  to  speak 
to  students'  about  theix; 
careers,    Tiie  tcaciicr  should 
secure  the  services  for 
anyone  v;ho  meet  the  following 
qualifications : 


\ 


\ 


(1.) 


Eiaployraent  in  a  job 


of  hi.s  choice . 

(2)    Approved  by  the  principal 
and/or  Board  of  Ir.ducation* 

(5)    IVillingness  to  share  his 
experiences  freely. 

3»    V.lien  the  visitors  speak  to  the 
class,  they  should  be  in- 
troduced by  the  student (s) 
who  are  interested  in  their 
fields.    These  students  can 
be  called  theliosting  students 

4.    Prior  to  each  visitation,  the 
class  should  devise  a  quest- 
ionnaire for  use  v;itli  the 
speaker.    These  can  be  dupijcated 
by  the  educational  aide,  arid 
distributed  by  the  hosting 
student (s) 
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APPr.NUlX  B 


Objectives 


Teach ea*-Pupil  Activities 


■  Vocabulary 


Resource  Material:- 


5,  Pcrsoiis  involved  in  unusual 
occupations  nay  be  of  interest 
to  t}7osc  Students  who  are  not 

.  as  cen.^tain  as  otliers  of  tlieir 
career  plan. 

6.  Tiiei.r  roles  as  cn.ployocs*  should 
be  t!ie  inain  tlirust  of  each  ■ 
speaker '  s  talk  .    }!ov;ever ,  any 
personal  eX|)erienccs  otlierwir.e 
related  to  their  lives  mishi; 
move  interestinp,  to -slJudents , 


7.    These  visitations  sJiould  be 
highly  structured  l)cTorehand. 


a.  Hosting  students  should  be 
informed  of  the  visitation. 

b.  A  suitable  questioimaire 
-should -be  devised. 

The  educational  aide  or 
teacher  sliould  re-confirin 
the  visit  v/itli  the  guest  . 

d.  The  cluss  should  be  re- 
minded of  courtesy  proced- 
ures in  this  type  of 
situation, 

e.  A  clean-up  committee  should 
be  formed  to  be  certain  the 
room  is  presentable  for 


company,     (flosting  students 
can  do  this  if  more  than 
one  is.  involved  in  a 
partj cula.r  visitation,) 
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Objectives  Teacher-Pupil  Activities  Vocal)ulary         Resource  Materials 


f.  Break  time  should  be  re- 
adjusted or  clininated,  and 
the  stuc^ents  nnformed  of 
this  before  hand. 

g.  The  clar.s- sliould  be  re- 
mi  ncded  thau  each 
studcjiL  is  cx])cctcd  to  sit 
attcitt j vely ,  listen  care- 
fully, ask  pertinent  ciucstions 
and  refrain,  from  any  behavior, 
that  would  be  distractinr, 

to  the  guest. 

8.  After  oacii  visitation  all  the 
studerri'.s  should  write  a 
'^Thank  You"  letter  to  the 
guest.    These  need  not  be 
lenghthy,  but  sliould  be  sincere, 
and  grammatically  correct. 

(The  educational  aide  could  be 
responsible  for  correcting, 
returning  for  correction,  and 
mailing  of  all  letters  re- 
lated to  these  visitations 

r-     ■  '  . 

9.  If  possil)le  all  the  visitors 
should  be  scheduled  during 
this  unit.    However,  visitors 
always  break  up  the  monatory  . 

of  the  daily  rouvinc.  Scheduling 
visits  throughout  the  school. 


APPHKDIX  B 


Objective  Teacher-Pupil  Activities  Vocal)ulai-*y         Resource  Materials 


year  fron  tl:iis  point  on,  v;ould 
bo  useful  in  this  way. 
The  choice  bclon^^s  to  the 
teaclier.    Some  teachers  do  not 
like  to  have  their  schedule 
continously  interrui^ted , 
Tncrcfu::e,  they  iiiay  ])rcfcr 
Confijii  i^.  all  visitors  to  the 
six  v/ecf:s  in  which  careers  wn  l] 
be  studied. 
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APPHNDIX  R 


Objectives 


Students  will 
be  able  to  re- 
port on  the 
care  r  of  tl\c.i.r 
choi  CO .  . 


Teach  c  r - Pup  i 1  Act  i  v  i  t  i  e  s 


Vocabulnrv 


Ro5Aourcc  Materials 


ReprotiJic^  on  Careers 
1.    Source  papers 
a 


2, 


d. 


Eacli  student  sliould  \vritc 
about  the  career  of  liis 
choice  in  the  area  of 
coinmuni  cat  j  on  and  trajjs- 
portation. 

Bach  student  must  have  a 

career  choice. 

Students  siiOuJd  know  tlic 

paper  is  the  r-iajor  project 

for  -  the  uiiit , 

Papers  should  be  due  at 

the  end  of  the  unit. 


Researching  source  materials 
a.    Library  lessons 


(1)  The  librarian  should 
teach/review  usage  of 
the  card  catalor.ue 

(2)  '   The  li}n;arian  sliould  ' 

tcacli/review  usage  of  the 
ReajJer's  GLdcIc  jto_  Per- 
iod Tclii  O.tera'ture'^ 

The  'Jibrarian  should  inform 
'  ^'students  choose  the  best 
materials. 


Source 
Research 
Catalofiue , 
Periodica  1 
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APPUNDIX  r> 


Objectives 


Tea cl^  er  - I^U]:> a  1  Act  iv  i  t i  c s 


Vocabulary 


Resource  Mn lovt a] 


Class  Lessons 

1,  -   The  teacliei^  could  secure 

career  inforinntion  from 
library  fo:i'  usar^,e  in 
the  classroom, 

2.  The  teaclicr  should  be 

certain  to  clicck  each  ■  ' 

student's,  progress 

carefully, 

NOTE:    A  paper  of  tlu.s  sort  v^ay 
difficult  for  any  aa-oun 
of  students.  However, 
the  tenchcr  should  make 
every  effort  to  insure 
that  each  student  is 
following  nil  the  directions 
carefully.    Nothing  can  be 
Tnoi'O  frustrating  to  a  ■ 
student  than  sincerely 
making  an  effort  learning 
at  the  last  minute  he 
was  incorrect  in  his 
approach  or  procedure, 

3,  The  teacher  should  review 
sentence  structure'. 

4.  The  teacher  should  review 

reading  compreliension,  David  A.  Conlin 


Georp,e  R,  Vs-xnv.K\ 
Modern  G  r  arrtro  n  r 
and  r.oiiiposTt  i  on 
American  l^ook  Co. 
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APiM-:Nnix  ]) 


Obiectivcs 


Teacher- PuDil  Activities 


Vocabulai^v 


Resour;:r  Mnteri 


Stiulents  will  be  able 
to  realize  hov;  a 
career  is  clioseii. 


Oioosing  a  Career 


'NOTH: 


The  teacher  should 
insist  that  eacli  child 
clvjQSc  sonctlnnp,  for- 
the  ])urpose  of  sccirrinr, . 
guest  5peal;crs .  However/ 
it  inust  bo  borne  in  lidnd 
that  9th  graders  miy  wot 
have  a  clo.ir  choice  in 
mind .    To  motivntc 
tho;n,  various  methods 
should  be  employed. 


Guidance  Counselor  riay  provide 
■  information  about  interesting 
•  careers. 

ITre  library  may  be  a  source  of  career 
information. 

.Dictionary  of  occupational  titles. 

Occupational  Library  File 

Aptitude  Testing 

a.    Eighth  graders  usually  take 
the  Kuder  Preference  Tcst» 
Perhaps  another  similar 
test  could  be  administered 
by  the  counselor  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  re-administer  the 
Kuder • 
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APPHNDIX  B. 


Objectives 


T C.I  ch  c r  ~  Pup  i  J.  A c t  i  v  i  t  i  c 3 


Voeal)ulai:y 


Resource  Materials 


•  a.  ■  Read  sent(;ncc  .  . 

froin  a  story    .         ,  ' 
previously  read 
by  st:.u:leiits , 
Have  students 
tell ,  in  their 
own  words,  ^^■llat 

tiie  scntonce  or  .  . 

paragraph  was 
''^  about. 

5,    Teadicr.can  now  teach 
paraplirasing. 

a.    Road  sentences 

unfajniliar  to 

the  students, 
b*    Have  students  tell*^ 

in  their  ov;n  words ,    ■      ^  .  / 

what  the  sentence  or 
'    'paragrapli  was  about.  ' 
c.    Indicate  tlmt  this 

method  should  be 

used  for  the 

source  paper'  to  ■  ■  '  , 

avoid  the  following: 

1.    Plagiarism  Plagiarisiri 
2  •    Unoriginality  ^  - 

.3.    Disinterest  in  Unoriginality 
the  topic  .  - 

4 •    Misunderstanding  Disinterest 
A  poor  grade 
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APPENDIX  n 


Objectives 


Teoclier-Pupil  Activi ties 


Vocabulary 


Rcsoui^ce  Material? 


Studciits  will 
be  able  to 
understand 
S01110  -technique  ■ 
for  ^reporting. 


Teacher  can  also  teacli  basic 
techniques  for  not -takin|;. : 


Use  of  index  cards 
desired) 


b".  .  Abbreviations 

c.    \^alue  of  hcodinos  and 

■  sub -hca dings 
d*    Ipiportance  of  related 
,     materials  indicated 
at  ends  of  chapters  of 
sections  etc. 

7<    Teacher  sliould  allov;  flex-  , 
ibility  in  lesson  planning', 
to  allow  time  for  incidental 
problcjiis  v/hich  may  nbcdi 
.  teaching,  or  reviewing: 

a.    Docunientation  of  sources" 
b/    Bibliogra.p]iy  - 
c;-'  Format 


r 


I 
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APPHNDIX  R. 


Objectjves  Teacber-Pupi-].  Activities  VocabuLrry  ■     '        '  Resource  ^•;itcriMls 


3.  Oral  reporting 

a.  ■  Teacnor  should  not  request 

students  to.  read  entire  re- 
ports . 

b.  Basi.c  inforir:ntion  ribout  the 
caroerios  sufficient, 

^c,     Insip,nificant  or  unusu^il 

aspects  of  tlie  career  sliould 
be  iiicludod  in  an  oral  rcpur't» 

d,  '.   Oral  reporting  is  7K:'t  essen- 

tial.    If  used,  all  students 
should  be  f?.iven  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ro]"iort  and  a  limit 
of  3-^  minutes  each  sliould. 
be  set.. 

e.  Once  the  v/rittcn  reports  liave 
,becn  graded,  oral  report.s 
can  be  spaced  v;ithin  tl^e 
Kccks  to  come  allov:inp,  -[4-5 
reports  per  day  until  ail 
completed. 

4.  7ho  finj  shed  Product'  ;  ' 

a.  Students  should  strive  for 
neatness  and  orinnality  in 
appearance  of  the  source 
paper'. 

b.  All; reports  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  some  typo  of 
clean  folder. 


j 
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APPENDIX  B 


.  .     .         ^  .  . — ^. — ,  .  .  .  

ObjciCtives  •      ■  Teacher-Pupi J  Activities        *       Vocabulary         Rosoiircc  Materi-.i]  5^ 


c.  Pictures,  oraplis,  or 

I  illv!r4:rr3tions  should  be 
included  if  th.e  student 
chooses  to  do  soT' 

d.  If  oral  reportiiia  is  used, 
it  should  bo  imp]  onented 
.after  the  written  paiuu's 
have  been  <.;raded. 

.  e.     Criteria  for  grading  source 
pcipers »  j 

1.  Appearance  . 

2>  .  Oririnality 

.■3.  General  Content 

4,.  Deptli  of  fipproacl) 

■    S.  Baspc  granunar 

j5.  Accuracy  of  structure. 
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APPHNDIX  11 


Obj  ectives 


Tea ch  er -  Pup i  1  Act  i.  v  iti.es 


Vocabu larv 


Resourc e  Mm tori  n 1 s 


Students  wi]  1 
be  able  ,to 
pD^actice  . 
writirip,  busin- 
ess letters. 


Lctter5> 

Margin 

1»    Business  lcttC7^s'  .. 

Unlined  • 

■  n  .  , 

Tne  teacher  .  should  rcvicv/ 

Pamplvlets.  ... 

lousiness  letter  form. 

b. 

The  educational  aide  sliould 

Application 

secure  unlinod  pa])er  for 

v/ritinj:  practice  letters.' 

?^!arital  Status 

Letters  .to  coiiij^anies  can  ho  ■ 

v.'ritten  by  students  to  secure, 

■  Previous' 

info4-m,ation  about  the 

.following: 

-Resunie 

Careers  with  company 

Pxpcrience 

2.    ,n)?iployTi)cnt  opportunities 

3 .    Ap])lications    ;  ^ 

Character 

4.    Pamphlets  and  kits  ■ 

Reference 

2.    Practice  letters 


.Students  shiould  practice  '  • 
writing  business  letters  on 
unli.ncd  ■  pa])cr*-  ' 
Students  slioiild  ^ct  continous. 
■practJ.ce  with' letter  writinj] 
before  they  write  to 
business . 


Applications 
1 


Job  application  form  can  be 
created  by  the  teacher  '■ 
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Objectives     .  Teadior-Pupil  Activities      ■        Vocabulary  Rcsonrco  Mnteri^l 


ERIC 


2.  Application  forms  can  be  sec- 
ured from  various  companies 
upon  request  of  the  teacher.  ■' 

3.  Iteius  on  the  applications  should 
be  fully  ex])Uiincd  to  students. 
Vocabulary  emphasis  is  iin])artant 

^  here/ 

A,  .  Student  'should  j^ractice  coiiV- 
pletinp,  applicntions  neotly ; 

5.  Applications  may.  olso  be  sec-- 
ured  from  cmplo>TT!cnt  agencies 

on  the  state  emplo^Tncnt^  service . 

6.  Job  resumes  could  also  bo'-    ■  ' 
taught  cit  this  time. 
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Objectives 


Teaclier-Pupi  1  Activitj  cs" 


Vocabu] nry 


Students  will, 
be  ab] c  to 
tlcvelo])  inter- 
view skills- 


1. 


Interviewing 


The  definitions  of  an  interview 
sl'iouiu  be  reviewed  careful l.v.  \ 


Interview 


2.  .  vStudents  :fliou]d  understand 

tluit  an  interview  is  ci  form  of 
two-way.  conuiunication,  not  .one  . 
way. 

3.  Siniiil'ation  of 'inte.rviev/- ^sit-  ■  ! 
•ua.tion$  can  be  effective. 

a".  Tlie  gum  chewer 

-  ■    'b .  The  r:iu)nblc3'  ■  ' 

c.  The  braggcrt 

dc.  The  swinger 

4.  Students  or  .tlie  teacher^  may  wis!) 
to  ])ractice  ^'for  real"  by 
setting..'/  up  av,  interview  at  <u\ 
eiuployiaent  office  w:i  th  an  authentic 
personnel"  officer. 

5.  '    A  ])ersonnel  officer  or  employ-  ■ 

ment    agent  may  consent  .to  be'  a 
gu.^st  in  tlie  class. 


■  u 
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Objectives  Tcaclicr-i'u]')!!  Activities  -  Vocabulary       Rcsnurcc  Materials  ' 


Students  will  Field  Trips 

be  able  to 

■observe  \<orlu-^rs  ■  ■  Any  place  of  interest  to  tl::c  stu- 

.in  a  place  of  .  donts  related  to  the  careerj>  they 

■   buHiiicss.  have' chosen  will  be  u'crtli  v;hile. 

^  ,".         ■      Because  of  tl^e'  field  trip  nrvo- 

cedure,  these  trips  may  not 
actually  take  place  until  after 
■         ,     '    the  unit  is  completed.  JIov;cvor, 
all  trips  slk^uld 'be  planned.  w:l  th. 
maxiinum  students .  ijiterest  in  ndnd; 
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Objectives 


•  Teacher-Pi;pil  Acl:i,vitics 


.  Vocalnrl  ar)^ 


Resource  '^'atcricu? 


To  introduce  the 
various  jobs 
jiV.  oil  able  in 
transportation 
and.  cOiViinu]!  i. ca t i on 


The  World  of  IVorl;  In  Trans-;, 


porta t ion  and-  Commun i  clition-^ 


1,  .  IVlrat  arc  some  jobs  tliat 
are  available  in  these 
arer.s? 


d. 


Reporters  ■ 
Technicians 
Canierai^ian .  '  . 

To  1  cpli on ci  •  llcpa ir ma n 


2.  Newsman 

f «  Disc  .locl;ey 

p.,  Stev;ardcs5 

h.  Train-  ■ 

i .  ■  Nevvi:)iian 

j  .  Comraontator 

is.  Ticket  Agent 


After  visiting  various  )obs  sites 
und  listcniiv^  to  v.?rious  s.pea/:'?r;^ , 
the  students  will  select  a  careoa' 'in 
the  Comniunicat-iojr-Trans]>ortat  j  on  r.roa 
and  do  a  career  scra])bc)ok  which  would 
include: 


a »    Qua  1  :L f i ca. t i on s      Re qn i r.einen t s 
h •    Educational  Requirements 
c. .  Explanation ' of  what  the  job 

requires 
d  •  ■ . .  Chances  f o.r  AdvanceTfient 
e.    Pictures  describing  the  job 
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SCIEKGE  ClIFaiICLILII];-r 
SCHOOL  YEAR'  1971-72 
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C-areer  Exploration  Frogra'.i 


Career 3  In 
Transport  atiovi 

C  oirinL-irD.cation 


Science  pepartxncnt 

Rodney'  Domini ck  Cha:lrinan 
Kem*;y  Kaah  .  - 

'  Kichard  Beer-  ■ 
Susan-  Broim. 
Janice  Tumor 
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CAwms  in  cov:.::.rji-cATioM 

Ninth  Grade         .   '  " 

In  the  1970*  i:.5  more  than  evor  bexore<  all  yovnr;  peoplo'  niur.t  concern 
themselvc::  'Trit'n  the  complex  tazk  of  plnnnirir-;  ap.d  v-rcparin.j  for  procp.icti ve 
Cr^rccrs..    Students  ar/J  their  parentn  nurct  reco;:niza  ■  that  career  dcciGj-cn- 
makin.j:  is  .a  Icnc  ran/;fj  prococc*  not  an  act,  and  that  it  invo].vcr?  prcpara-- 
tion  for  chanre        -.lell  as  the  rnakin^r  of  Dpecific  decisions,     Throu^'^rh  the 
scliool  £7wJidance  pro;;ra::i3j  r.orc  and  :::oro  attention  is  bcinr  riven  to  a^^frist.- 
ing  you-th  at  all  rrade  lcvej.3  in  career  develop:nc?r':  by  helpin,rr  then  dovi-^iop- 
self-undci'stGndinr-.   oy  -helpin::  then  increac:e  their  hnovrled^e  of  educational 
and  vocational   opportuni tic::  '       de:nandrj,  and  by  helping  therri  develop. or 
improve  their  .decijJion'-:!iak:ir.        ills*  ' 

.  -At  Patrio!-:  Menry^  it  is  '.he  ulti.mate  hope  that  introduction  01'  Career" 
Explorationr:  vri,!!  nerve        a  iriCanG  of  r.;ahin,y .you?!.;:  people  avraro  of  the  vride 
variety  of  caroer:5  ayjjilabio  in  tj:e  niajor  areas  of  induntrv,^  and  all  other 
ficld':^;  of  endeavor.     It  i:-^  not  our  aim  to  have  pnpilrj  select  n  career,  but  - 
raerely  to  bo  av;aro  of  the  career  available  to  thc::u     This  curriculum  is 
desifjncd  to  be  u^icd"  by  jvmior  and  senior-  hi.^-h  r:chool  rjtudcntn,  their 
parents 5  and  others  vho  have  need  for  both  general  azid  specific  career 
inf orrnation  and  fo^  suocerited  apprcaches  to  educational  and,  career  plcirinijif;* 

I  c     Ob^ecrt i  vo  ,  -  -  . 

A»     Affcctivn:      -  .  ■ 

1^  '  To.  expose  inner-city  -rttAKlents-  to  caroerci  in  co;nmunicationr.# 
.    2<     To  intensify  and  st'rcn\iT then  student  corarr'.unicative  5:hill,o  iri. th 
e:^iphasis  on  communication. 
3*     To  btrcnj^theji  student's  self  concepts  ars  they  relate  to  the 

fields  of  coinr.unication* 
4»     To  proi'ide  students  'with  opportunity  to  interact  vfith  cornmuni- 
v  ^  .   ■  .     -  cation  personnel ■  _ 

.5V    'i^o.  imbue  stud-ents  trith 'affectiv':^.  altitudes  to^rard  the  communi- 
cation fields  "  '  .......  . 

B/   Cognitive  ^    '   ; 

^  lo     To  help  students  gain  knoi/ledr^e  and  skill  needed  to  be  employed" 
h       in  the  cornrvanication  field.  .  . 

2t    To  help  itstudents  becor.c  knowledgeable  about  the  positions  and  . 

opportunities  ■  availrtble  in  the  cor.:;:un-i cation  pi'otcssion^ 
3r     To  help  students  beco:ne  sufficiently  infor:ned  about  the  fj.eld. 

of  coni:.runication  and  thereby  be  in  a  position  to  make  rneanin.efvil' 

selection  decisions  rejtardinr^*  a  career  in  corinunication. 
4*    To  help  students  integrate  co,[j:oitive  learnin.iT  ifith  coni,7iunicatiyc 

experiences*  -  ■  • 

5*    To  give  participants  am  opportunrL'ty  to  observe  and  perform 

limited,  tasks;  Ts^ith  greater  craphasis  on  learaiuo  ^i-nd  observation. 
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5-il?:rl?vr'?-.ilI:  — iicvir'cd  Edition 

2e  Ground' Heidi 0  Operators 

3*  Tcletyniotr:; 

4r  Eailro::jci  Clerks 

.  5«  ShJ.ppin.'T  an-'i  liccaivin^  Clerks  '  . 

6^  Station  Arents 

8  c  Telophonarrj  "    .  " 

9  c  Tov:er:.icn 

10,  Telephone  Operators 

11.  Travel  A;;ent:i 

12p  TelovJ.r.-d.on  ar.d  H^iclio  Taohnicia:is 

III .     Otiiorn— C^T'o'c-;:!  i r?  ^0iJ:i5£i:i£2ii ^-li — ^  Edi t i on 

Ic  ,  ];adio  An-riOui'icrirr^ 

■  2o  Radio' l>roadce:.st  Teciiniciann 

3^  Radio  Operator:.^ 5  U round  •  • 

4*  Radio  :vcpr  i.r.v!e}i 

5a  Hcidio  Scrvi.oo  Technici^-ns 

6„  To]  c^c^p]v  ?*osnan^ars  ■ 

7o  Telc^rraph  Opcratorr;  .  .. 

8p  Tclophono  and  F5.X  Inctctllerc  .  and  r:cpa.i2":non  ' 

-9"  Tolex>jK)nc;  Anr.v:erGr3 

10c-  Tclcpjiona  Central  Cifice  Craftr:-r;en  ■    •  ■  ' 

■  '       11.  Telephone  Central  Office  Equip::^ent  Installerrp 

12o  Telephone  Linemen  and  Cable  Splicers 

13 1  Telo'phone  Operato?"::.  ■ 

14^  Telephone  Order  Takers 
15 Teleph.one  Quotatiori-— Clcrk:^ 

16m  Telephone  Ser-^7■iee  Af^oist^ints 

1-h  Telephone -Solicitor^ 

l8o  Telephorierj^w^  i^ailroad  ^ 

19t»  Television  Broadcas iinrr  3quipi.vent  Inctallerr;  and  Repairmen 

."20*  Televis:-5ion  Industry  Inspect  err;  . 

21e  Television  .Interior  Der:n.p)ei'3  and  Decoratorr:? 

22*  .  Television  :-:ake-Up  Artiste  ' 

23«  Television  r^odels  ; 

■    24.  Television  Svalesnon'  • 

25c  Television  Service  Technicians; 
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7\    'CclTli^:;;  a  ;7oh:     yr.'^il t;.:.!  1  rev;'. evr  t^pc^r;  of  th  o  f  o]  Ic';:in;-  c:atcir-nr::.cn 
•1*     Gontactirir;  ■  Job  IntciryieT/ors      .  .  ,  . 
'2c     The  A.rcnoy  Interviev'cr 
3*^  ■  nordr^  yuu  Mur^t  Lcrvrn 

4*    i'akir^r:  a  Clooi  I.-npression  •  ■  • 

■  5.     Scllinr;  Yourself  •        ■  .  ' 
0               6r     The^"Tor;iiivC:  Appr-oach  . 

7.  ilandlin.^'  Difficult  Quqstions 

8.  The  ^:rap-lJp  .    ■  '         •  •  .  -  -  ' 
Br     Role                    {.■'r.tcrials  lifted  in  A*) 

D»  Rcoearch  rro.icctG — Corivnuni cation  '  - 

E,  Field  Trip3 

F»  Guc:jt  Speakcrrj 

G.  ■  Scrapbookr:; — Arcici  in  Coi/rmurLicatiori  . 

JI.  Bulletin  Poards  . 

I*  Info.T-;nal  G:.-our;  I)ii:ici}f::Gion^; — '*Haij  Sessions ^' 

Jo  Reportn— 'Selected  from  o.iher  activities  rel^^tod  to  co-aiaurji cationrj 

JU  Interviews  vrit;)  people  on  the  job 

Lo  ■  Aooountabili.ty  noport 

"Ic     Prepared,  questionnaire  . 
2c     Oral  revicv  of  vi^or  poir.  i::: 

Pro ject3™Croative  pro/ieots  to-  be  developed  by  individual.  pupilG.. 
V,  Content 

A..     List  of  carccrfri  in  coriiinuni cation  iiiade  available  for  pupi].?:* 

* B»    Havo'pupila  contribute  to  the. selection'of  careers. 

Co    Provide  Peferen.ce  I^atcrials 

Ir     BookSj..  pa;:";ph.lcts p  noi':spapers *  jdurnalGj  etc* 

List  of  related  vocabulary  words 
3»     List  of  .Delected  iriovies  i 

Pt.    Library  ITork  , 
1»     Kethod£;^of  con:.-;iunication 
-  2*     Communication  in  the  paF;t  .    .  -  ■ 

3»     Con-iiunication  in  the  future 

■  4e     A  world  vritliout  cori^rnuni cation 
5»     Spa,oe  Travel  and- Coin  rnmii  cat  ion 

a,  A7^eas  of  jiesearch  ■  - 

b.  Areas  of  "Discussion  ■        •  "  ■ 
Special  Project 

..The  Apollo  Pror^  .vil].  be  responsible  for  listin;j  ,arjd  . 

describing:  methodri  of  co:::;nuni cation  utili.^ned  during  this  prori^ain 
Review  and  dir.cu:r.3ion  of  related  arti.clen  pertainirig  to  Apollo 
and  co:u:nunication^  , 

'v.  • 
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APPliKDlX  IS  ... 

A«  •  jJciiniuion  o:'  i;a:;r:orr; 

En'^\lnocr:  n;:  Tec}!?- :  ■  Arc  acsi^^tantn  to  cn{;incers  and 
"scioiixi rrtr;  an:;  tiro  ■;  "ai:;od  in  the  technical"  ai^pcctG  of  their 
pcvrtioular  criplo:r:;..ont  spcciali t:/. 
2e     Chcrri,c:^l  ?c:;::r: :.ci.::::r; ;     C:irry  out.thoir  renearr;h  and  tootinrc. 
-  3.     Civj^T'^l^ocin  :  "^'nork  in  ■viic  der^i/pis  and  building;  of  hiG^^-- 

\iayi:.j  railroaac^  Gubvayrj,  air-:*ort:;.   crid^-c;:*  and  vater-ra.y  syctcns.' 
4»     Enrlnocr:     Att:;:;:pt:^  to  deterr.ine  the  "best  ::iothod3  of  converting 
iiatural  reGourccs  into  f;oods  and  r,orviccs  for  the  bcn/iefit  of. 
liiankind  by  th(!  T:iractioal  application  or  use  of  basic  Gcientifio 
principlor;. 

%  •  Pro^^)lJctio;■v  r-^'-^. '.n  :■  2'--2'*  *  rlan^   rajpervise  and  .  evaluate  procnction  . 

activiti-c::  in  v;:;ai;cver  ';ork  cettin:;  in  nhioh  they  may  bo  cniploycde 
Sa'ler,  e-n^i"^'^^-^" •     Is  cr^ployed  to  ar/f:dnt  in  the  sales  of  special- 
ij^ed  cquipr.^n:. .  '         .  ' 

7^     AoroJ^.T^:c£^  'ry-i'-nj:/^^^^^^        Employed  niainiy  by  the  aircraft  rnanufact-: 

urinf^C  ^^'-d  a'.;.:'o:-;paoo  indu:::tri e?- .  ,  ■ 

8a  *  'i'^^^^'^^-'^'ij:^  J-'-l^  Concerned  vrith  prodnction  proccj.;r-'.cs  and 

Book  the.  riorl;^  oj/f iclont  and  offectiv:^  utili^^ation  of  neny 
n^aterial:::  and  r;.aohi"ne::<,  ^  .  . 

9^     Groun^3_J'k^^io  JJ^^  Transniit  inci^sar-os  between  ;p?ound  rotation 

porsonneJ  and  liiyrt  personnel*       .  ' 

10c     HadDo  Operator ; ■    Uf::uaily  u^^ei:  a  radio~telcphon,o« 
■■  ..    11*    Tcloynirt;     Oporatcri^a  telctypa  machine^ 

.12,    T?aTl r o^^dW;^  Perform  clerical   .iob  dutico  in  transacting 

and  keopiry;  rocordG  of  railroad  buir-::! ner^r^^  . 

13c-   ,f^''-r^^'-  A^-env-;:;     Arc  offlGial  rcprin^cntati vcs  of  the  railroads-, 
vjio  servo  A-c  p;io3.ic  in  railii-oad  stations. 

14.     ]?ailn:;;orfd  ?e:u.\-'-7^arho^v: :     Rooilate   ohe  novemcnt  of  train.s  by 

papoin^^  train  o^-d  er::;  and  niovoment  in;>  urud  vion:j  received  fro::)  j 
difspatchernj  to  train  crei-rc;.,  ;       .  ' 

15*    Tovrcr:'ion :    Carry  out  the  orderc  by  setting  nirjnals  and  track 

Bv/rtcheL^  to  route  ti-ain  traffic  in  keeping  vrith  time  i'5chedu].cs 
or -fcipecial  drdero.  .      x  s  . 

16*-    Telcphonc_^  Or^ern  tore ;'    Aid  per^-ons  usins  telephones  services, 
to  place  calJ.3  a?":d  to  make  tel.ephcn.o  connections* 

17,    Teleyijri^n  ccrl_  Radio  Technicians:    Are  trained  in  the  repair 
cind  riainto:v,rnce  of  electrovic  oquip:nent  such  as  TV  sets  ' 
home,  autonobils  and  tiro-way  mobile  radiofi; , ,  phonorrraph?:^ .  i;ape 
recorders 5  etc,  \ 

^8*    ,I^^dio  and  TV  A/^oi:ngerc ;     Present  ne^rsand -live  con:nercial  . 

messacerij  in:.roduce  prori^ams,  describe  .  sporti?i.|s  events*^  act  a.s' 
masters  of  cere:nonies.  conduct  intervie';:G ^  and  identify  stations^ 

19«.    Broadca:-::t JTochnic^^^         Set  up,  operate,  and  maintain  the 

•eleotronicye^pjipy.ont  usedj.  to  record  or  transmit  all  kinds  of 
radio  and  TV  pi-oyra'ns*  .  •  ' 

20.     Radio  ■r^e-oair:;Ten.;     Repair,  check  and  maintain  radio  equipinent. 
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Ic    '^Coi^vri'^^-J'^  :'y,  Vo::.:;0  :::.\'X  Actio::     -     '  Color: 

2.  Cbrn.iTiuni cation — Story  of  itf;  Deyclpp--  • 
ment  • 

3.  CoiTiniuni cation  p.nd  0\u'  To-:n 
■    -    /u     Co:i^iriunicatio7i  for  "ivil  llol'o'nso 

5/  Gettinr;  the  I  Feus  .  -  Color  ? 

6c     Of  V.any  Voices  .  ,  • 

7o  So  You  VJant  To  Bo  An  ;^;iectronic  Tcc}iniGian  Color: 
8e  .YoiU'  Career  as  a?-)  Electronic  Technician  Color? 
9.     Chartinf-  the  Univcrr.s  With  Optical  and 

-  Radio  Telescopes  .        .  .  Color? 

10,  llow^TV  l!orV;-  )  '  '  '     '       >.      '  ^ 

11.  •  Principlcn  of  the  Transistor  ^  • 
'  .  12v     Sound  :;?:ivei3  in  Air 

13.  TelTotar 

TV  ^iiln cyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocatior,al  Guidance.^  Vol^r.  2\ 
Copyvrichtj  I967.    -  - 
■  2c     Vol;  2j  R'evi::cd  I^dition  of  voli2:no  nontioncd  2.dovg*   -  ' 

3,  Educational  F^ccourccf:; ,  InCc 

ac     liork  manuals 5  World  of  '.fork  •  ^ 

bo     Parnph'lcts    Career::.;  Wa55hin/-;t02i  5  C* 

4,  Careers:  field  trips— various 


11  mi Ho 

10  min« 
20  5^in» 
1^3  iiUn* 
30  mine 

11  vx\^\. 
27  niino 

13  mine 

10  mi)!. 

20  min.. 

35  wvin. 

25  min. 
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Ainorican  "brr^nsportation^  c^jTioB  noarly  850."  Ljlllion  y;eovio 
every  year  b;/"  traljj,  bus  and  plane.     There  are  over  ii'uie  n^lllion 
nien- aiici  \:omen.  \--ho  \:ov]\:  in  dovjestlo  tj.'."nsport.a1:.ions  i"n  tliin  couivli^y 
eir-ployod  bv  aii-linoBj  b^\r£;e.  linen ,  bus  co:^iric-.jjles ,  truck  "  coirjpc^ni.cs , 
aivj  railroacls*     They  fora  out  national  lifelines/  in3i."iri}:s  -  steady 
flov/  of  [;;Qod3  and  paseen^.ors  over  our  netv/ork  of  ri^.ilr-^,  v-:aterv:?jy 3 , 
roGds  and  airplanes.  'I  .  -  ^  '  .  . 

The  tranr.portation  indui:.  try  r::0ves  every  thins^  i^-^^  or  U2  0c]  by 
uj-3ii,  fi'*o:n  the  rno:;t  perishable  f lover  gi'ovrn  i:a  e.  tropic  l^l?  to  iron 
orv  v.'bich  lies,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  ■  There  'v:oul<"l  be.  no 
America  as  v;e  K*no w.  her  tocay  v:ithout  transportation.  Transpoi-tutio:- 
has  a  direct  i impact  'on  other  InfSustries  *     The  r.nanuf acture  '  caz^T  ,  hush- 
es, trucks,  bari^es,  boats,  and  plWes  are  directly  linked  to  the  buc-- 
cess  of  transportations. 

Fe\:  Industries  offer  greater  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
nient  than  does  transportation*     Clearly,  .any  young  person  thinl':in5 
of  entering;  transportatj.on  as  a  career  could  choose  fev:  areas  of 
niore  liTiportance.     He  v,^ould  be  cozitributing  to  the  "welfare  o:  security 
and  the  country,  ns  v.^ell  as  to' h'i^n^self .     Opportunities  are  unlirni t-*', 
ed  for  care-^rsj  in  transportation  because  of  the  effect  of  Technolcs^r 
on  the  industry  and  perhaps  i:;ore  than  s.ny  other  major  industry,  -it 
offers  opportunities  for,  i:,he  youns  v?.e.n  and  vorran  of  high  school  edu- 
cation.    ThroughoiJt  transportation  an  able  young    :i^an  and  v;o;r.an  vrith 
a  hio^-  school  education  oar:  ;:ork'r:.i3  v^ay  up.  'The 'rule  for  the  futiu^e 
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-sceuB  to  "be:,  start  at  the  bottoir  iii  tverisvortvtioy-i  and  vork  you;.* 
v-ay  up-v:hile  goii^g  to  nlG^-t  schocl  to  get  your  college  educate  o-c 

Tof;*  rriB.na.Qoy.orit  Jobr^  ■iricre^sin'^'ly  rocuire  kncwledf^o  of  rinaraCGj 
•  accounti'ns,  bui'ijiess  n-aivaneri-.-ent,  lc\vf  and  a  h:^st  di?  other  object:^ 
vA'iicVi  s.re  ler.rned  f rou^  bookrj  .     Trani-portatiorj  is  baoiccll:;  a  hiirh 
payin;;  field.     Airline  pi3.ots  are  probably  th3  hishe5:t  occU" 
pcational  ^^roup  in  fan  country  vrj.th  rii^^.f; ters  r?..n:3  pilots  on  tov:-  boat?, 
PvHd  tus^  not  far  behind.     Host  truck  drivers  and  tua  driver^^  on.d 
locoLOOlion  er\2,ineerv>  re-j.ch'  peak  salarioa  of  vroll  over  ^1,000  a 
n^onth.     Even  in  the  st^.rtinj  ppoition,   the  pay  is  e:<:ccllont.  The 
transportation  industry  L^alzes  pos-Jible  the  sophisti cation  of '  the 
•Arneri'can  v;ay.of  life  v;here' product  begets  pr*oduct  and  luxurie-s  be- 
coii^e  necessities  and  the  irBn-iup^dc  beco:j:eB  s^-jarter  than  the  rcan  hi:!:— 
self.     There  .is  a  risk  in  tran-spcvrtation  'and  ..a  little  fear  to  sv;eet 
.en  the  tas'te.     There  is  the  challenge  of  doinj.  the  irr:posEiible-f  v-v/d- 
ins  ^'^^^  lost  c-^rgo,  get-.ing  the  loarl  to  its  destination  on  tinie,  re 
routins  the  passengers  "v^here  fog  shuts  do vrn  xhe  airport. 

The  glarnour  coijies,  too  .  f  rorj,  tVie  constant  emergency  or.  threat 
of  the  rlslns  storra  v.tiich  stings  your  face  vrith  water,  the  v:eathor 
socking  in  the  field,  the  icy  roadvray ,  the  drifts  that  stop  even  a 
train.    In  short,  transportation,  v:hatever  its  branch,  is  the  br^s^ 
ness  for  the  younj^  and  the  youns-at-heart ,  and  that  gives  it  the' 
glamour  ^v;hich  enables  the  railroader  or  trucker  or  v;atern]an  or  air-, 
line  or  bus  en)ployee  to  stand,  a  bit  taller  than  his  fellovr'^an  aiid 
to  have,  in  each  day  of  his  life,  that  little  extra  pride|  vrtiich 
separates  hira  from  the  rest  of  huiDanity. 
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,  OBJcCTIVTS 

.  .I*     To  introduce  ^th"  Rtud-^nt  to  the  ixiany  I'ac^^ts  of  trar.sr',}rtcr:.-l ori. 

II*      To"^»xpo3f>  thr>  sti)do:"it  to  th^^  various  institut i6:":s  that  offers 
ci<=^r;rp^>s  ill  t7^ar!JM^ort:itionf 

III,     To  piv^sqi^t  th-^'  stuar^nts  v;i:.ij  fi^^rst  hand  ^xtx^rirncos  of  thr^  ;:v.iny 
phas'^s  of  tri;n^>po3"tation  Uoint:.  finld  trip^:, 

IV.     To  acquaint  t]i<^  otud^^nt  v^itJ)  thp  \:nliriitod  opportunitin^i^  for 
advanc'=^:n*--^nt  in  transportation-. 

V.  ■  -To  str«j5S  thp  niinir.al  ^ducationci I  roquirpm'-^nts  for  a  bofrinninf' 
job  in  t:;;M!i -portation .  *  , 

VI,     To.  invStill  an  a'  ;varp,nf^-3S  in  th^^  ntud^^nt  of-  hia  vcontribut ions  • 

to  th^  vrplfare  of  society  and  thp  country  in-  tho  fi^jld  of  trann- 
portationr  \     :,  : . 
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•JOBS  /WAIL/iBLi:  I  LI  TR.\r.SPORTATiOI< 


Pilots-Co  Pilots 

Stovi?.r6  esses 

Ticket  A^/^nts  . 

Ground  Ore\'!iien 

Ins  tru  c  to  rs  ( av  al  ti  ori ) 

Aerorjau tical  Eufjiheera 

IIOTOR  ^U5 

Ticket  A sent G 
Re  s  o  r va  t i  o  n  ^  C  ] ,  e  r\z  s 
public  i\dcr3ss  ADnouncers 
Red  Cap.s 


:Custo!i}er  Service  Representatives 
■  R e  e r Y a t i  o n  P c r ' g o ij n  e  1 
Sales  anc  AdiDl.nis trr-.tlon  Fers.pnr-el 
Sky  Capr; 

Caterers  -  .. 

Eagga 5 e  C re^^nn en 

Bas53|[^e  Crevrii^an 
, Instnictora  for  Training 
Laborers 
Trubk  Drivers 

3  .  ... 

Dispatchers 


RAJLR0AI)3 
■Red  Caps 
porters 
Ensineers 
Baggage  Crev.i:iien 
Fr el  gh  t  C  r  e  vra  ^.n 
Bralieiren 
Flagmen 
Conductor 
Dispatchers 

Svdtch  Tenders 


Machinists 
Repairmen 

Superintencents   ( freight-passenger 

General  T':ana5er  (transportation) 

Track  Sivper visors 

Station  Masters  . 

Fi  rein  en 

Kg  torn:  en 

'Ticket  Agents 

Reco  rd  Ke  ep-ere  -  ^  -  •  •  -  
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Boilern^akors 
Black  i:n)ithr^ 
Cooks 

Truck  Drive:rs  crcund  Citations. 
Laborers  at  Statiori 

Drivers  . 
Disp^ucV;ors 

Repctirnien   

Book  Keepers 
SVr'ltchlJoard  Operators 
Executives  C 
Freight  Handlers 

Captain 

KaviJj^ators  .  . 
Engineers  ■  (port ,  shore). 
Cooks 
Mate 

Deck  Hands 
Mess  Eoys 
L3.undry  Crsw 
Doctors 


Telef'^raphors 
C 1 6  r'k  -  T  e  1  e  cl }  o  r  o  r  s 
Yard  Masters 
Electrical  V/orkers 
Ell e e t  1:0 1 a'J.  . Vi o r  1: e r s 


Dock  Foremen 
Socretarier^ 

Clerks,  (rate,  blllins,  file) 

Casiiiei's 

Office  Icanogers 

Ter-mirial  I-'anagers 

Custonior  Service  Representatives 

Pre?.  j;;ht  Hrsndlera 
Dispatchers 

Clerks  (payroll ,  billins,  file) 
Salesmen 

Public  Relativesinen 

Accountants' 

Boat  Crevr 

Custonje'r  Service  Representatives 
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VOCABULARY 


V. 

1. 

Tech  nolo?:  3^ 

29- 

I  Internal  Go:}:bu  ration  Irlngine 

2. 

Autoniation 

30. 

Korsepov.'er 

3. 

CorDrmteri  zation 

31 . 

Pec  for*  Oar  . 

A. 

Aviation 

Mass'  transportation  Act 

5. 

Apprentl  cc^iiip. 

3:^ 

Co'uple 

6.  . 

Teraina]..^.: 

Cupola       •  '• 

7. 

Exoursio];is  -, 

■  35. 

Freight  Yard 

8. 

Ciiart'i-jrs 

'  36. 

Kurnp 

9. 

Propeller 

37. 

Pigrrytack  Train 

10. 

Deadheacler 

38. 

Pick-up  trucl: 

11. 

ReservGtion 

39. 

.Pneuiaatic  tires 

12. 

AO. 

■four  vheol  brake 

13. 

Controllers 

41. 

tractor  trailer 

lA. 

Dl^^pB^tcherB 

A2. 

Pilots. 

15. 

Diesel  E^ii^ine 

43. 

Ar:r:aned  truck 

16. 

Interstate  Coiiimerce 

'44. 

Bar^e  ■         '               -  ■ 

17. 

Express  v:ay 

45. 

Inland  yatervoys 

18. 

Coij:r:i£slorj 

46. 

Navigation 

19* 

Defensive  driver 

47. 

Flat  boat 

20.  . 

Layover . 

48. 

keel  coat 

21. 

Route        ;  •  . 

49.' 

Tributaries  , 

22. 

Union 

.  50". 

Tug  boat  . 

23. 

Schedule  ■ 

'  51. 

Crev: 

2A. 

I^aintenance 

52. 

Pilot  house 

25 

Revenue 

53. 

Vessels   . .     ; .  " 

26.: 

■  ■  toconiottve  " 

54. 

Sv/i  tchyard  '  " ■  ' 

27. 

Condi:  c  tor 

55. 

Cargo  - 

■28. 

FreigVit 

V>    'w'  . 

'J 
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Pc^;:(i  6  /  Cent' 
1  . 


!:ovies 

G-uest  spc-a]:Grs-?ert3inj.rj;;i  ■  to  a  spocifl  c.  topi.  c-Leacier  or  parti  culnr 

InO\; s tr:i  es  and  ?lYirploy  eo s. .      .  .  ' 

FIVLv  TRi  FS  . 

1.  /drport. 

2 .  .Eur  Station  .  ■  . 

3 .  -  Railroad 

4.  Trucks-Ciitlets ,   trucl:  drivinn:  schools 

5.  Peer,  docks 

RSSDURt£:cEi:TiiRS<^-  ihfori.;atiok  *  . 

1.  Air  Tranrrport  Asriiocifition  of  Araorica. 
1000  GonnectiCLit  Avenue  K.W. 
'ivashir^^: ton,  D^G. 

2.  National  ABF.ociation  of  I-'otor  Bus  0VvT:ers 

839  Seventeenth  Street,  N.V.\  ,     .       ;  . 

V/ashington,  D.C. 
3*    Association  of  American.  Railroads 

Transportation  Euilding  ■ 

V/ashington,  D.C.  ■  ..  . 

4*     Au]erlcan  Trucl:ins  Ansociat  on  Inc. 

,1616  P    Street,  K.v;.  .     .    .  ., 

V/ashington,  2>C. 

5,    Arrjei'lcan  V.'atervrays  Operators  Inc.  -  . 

1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  >l.v:. 
'  Viashin£ton,  D»C.  •  ' \"  ~ 
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■  ■  IN  tra:^spcrtatjo:t 

UnivGr^ity  of  Alabama.     *  • 
Univei'sity,  Alc3.b2..!:.a    •  -       '  . 

University  of  Ariv.oria, 

Tucson,  .Arlii^ona  "      *  • 

University  of  Arkansas, 

Fayettevillo ,  Arkansas 

ArnjStroiig  Collerie,       .  "  ' 

Borkely,  California  ■  i 

California  State  'Polytechnic  Collerre, 

p03ona,   Calif oi-rAa 

Golden  Gate  GollC£e/ 

San  Francisco,  Californiai 

San  Francisco  itate  College, 

San  Francisco,  California 

University  of  California,, 
'Berkely,  Calif ornia- 

UT3iversity  of  San  Tdego, 

San  Die^o,  Calif orni? 

University  of  Colora.dp, 

Boulder,   Colorado  . 

University  of  Denver, 

Denver.  Colorado 
.  U2:^i^^^-ity  of--i:elav;are,  :   .    

Nev:ark,  Delav/are      •      .  ^ 
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Kortheastern  University, 
Bo  steal,  Ka8?:achi:i£:cttii 
Detroit  institute  Of  Tochnolo.o;y , 
D G  t ro i  t  J  I-l i  ch  i  £C^:n 
KicViigai^  State  IJntver::! ty  , 
Ea  B  t  l.a.n  3  i  r. ,  1  i  ch  1  r;  an 
university  of  ]^:icbi£;any 
Ann  Arl:.or,  Micnig:?'- 
Mi ii: £ i ss-ip pi  ■  Stats  Uni versi ty , 
State  College,  IJisciBsippi 
Nevr  York  University, 
Ke\;  Yorlr,  Nov;  York- 
City  Collor.'re  Of  Nev;  York, 


Kev;  York,  Kov  York  ' 

Rochester  In'stitjte  oT  Technolo.^iy , 

Rochester  J  Nov:  York 

Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  Kev:  York 

Duke  University, 

Dunhara^  North  Carolina 

university  Of  North  Carolina,^ 

Chapel  Hill.  Ilortr  .  Carolina 

Eo^.sair^  Green  5tave  Universi.ty, 

Bov/ling  Green,  Ohio 

Ferjfi  Coliege, 

Gl€vela.r;cl ,  Ohio 

John  Carroll  University, 

ClevelariCi,  ■  Ohio 

Kent  State  University, 

Kent,  Chic 

Ohio  State  Uiviversity, 


c 
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Un.l ve-r:sity  of  Cincinnati', 
Cincinria.ti ,  Ohio 
Yottnr33toVrii  University, 
YourjS'JE tov:n ,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Military  Academy, 
Cloreuiore  ,  Ol^lahoiua 
Okl8ho;:a  State  univG:i-bi  ty  , 
Stillv;::.ter.,  Oklahonia' 
university  oi  Oklahoma, 
Korirar: ,  Oklohouc 
Lovrls  and  Clark  Colles^ , 
Fortlanc ,  Oregou 
Uni.versity  of  Oregon, 
E*a£ene,  Oregon 

Carnei5ie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pi t tshurch  ,  P enn syl-vani a 

Cuqu G 5 n T'  Uni  v er  si  t2/ , 
Pittsburgh ,  Pennsylvania 
penn£yl"^7ania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania, 
■  Univeroity  of  Pennsylvs.nia, 
phi  lad  elphi  a ,  Fenrisy Ivania 
'  Eryant  College, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island^ 
Meii>phis  State  University, 
I^eraphis,  Tennessee 
Universitv  of  Tenriessee ,• 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Univcr^^ity  of  Houston, 
Houston,  TciXCo 
University  of  Texcis, 
^  .  Austin.  Te::aG 
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HOMS  ECONOMLGS  CURRICULUI-I 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1971-72. 
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APP1;ND]X  B 


HOVE  SC.  D:;rT. 

THE 

.COr.HU^'lCATIOfJ 

The  students  ^71  LI  be  etale 
to  teiJ.  the  dif'ference  in 
9  voice  tn^^t  la  pieasinr<  In 
personality  ^and  one.th-^.t  is 
unrle?vS9.nt  in  Dersona  -  i -y . 


STUDENT-ATTACHE?:  ACTIVITT::3 

The  t.e-'^cher  vliL  p:lve  the 
students  reports  on  a 
var i ety  of  careers . 

Suggested  careers: 

1  •  Airline  St^iwardess 

2  o  Teleph'-Mie  Operator 
3 .  Kurse 

a-.  Dietician 
5  c  Secreti'itry 
6.  School  ^-'ounselor 


VOCABULARY 

Inexrresslble 
artificial 
tolera  ble 
fretful 
inconsider^-r.e 

pleasing 
amiable 
cordi"^  1 
cheerful 
concerned 


o 

ERIC 


The  teacher  must  impress 
upor.  the  students  T:n'-^t.  all 
of  these  careers  are  public 
contacts ,  therefore ,  one 
must  be  able  to  communicate 
intelligently  ^^7ith  a  cleas- 
Ing  voice  and  that  the  voice 
tell  a  great  deal  about  you. 

When  students  give  reports, 
the  teacher  vrili  have  a 
hidden  tare  recorder  to  r^are 
recorts.  The  foilo^^^ing  day, 
the  teacher  ■s^'ill  play  the 
tape,  not  telling;  tne  students 
that  it  is  their  voices. 
The  students  will  T:ell  the  ■ 
teacher  if  the  voice  is 
lacking  personality  by 
applying  rhe  following 
-  adjectives • 

Lacking  Personality: 

1.  artificial 
2 c  tolerable 

,    3.  fretful 

^ .  1 neons  idera te 

Pleasing  Personality: 

lo  aniable 

2.  cordi^il 

3 .  ' cheerful 

4 .  c  oncerned 
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CO?r''UMICATlO!NfS 
Betiaviorial  Objectives 


S T U D'i  ^3 T  -TT:  •  A  C H  z  H  A  C T I I T I  ?  3 

Tne  reaciier  will  asK  the  students 
ir  tney  are  satist^lect  vritn  tnelr 
voice  persona  J.  Ixy . 

List  some  things  mat  coiilcl  nolp 
improve  tnelr  volce^s  vrltn  con- 
Tidence  •  . 

Sug.c^estioris : 

!♦  Organi2:e  tnou^'its  Del' ore 
speaking . 

Consider  tne  choice  of 
words  e 

3.  Use  complete  sentences. 

■  ^.  3e  brief  in  statements 

related  to  tne  purpose  of 
subject  matter* 

5*  Become  aivare  oi*  speech 
.  mannerisms ♦ 

Flave  the-  stud.ents  to  bring  a 
small  mirror  and  let  tnein 
practice  ■  talkin^:  or  reading 
aloud  in  front  of  their  mirrors. 

Tne  studez'its  will  ask  themselves 
how  they  sound.     Is  the  voice  well- 
groomed? 

Tne  teacher  will  have  a  speech 
teacher  for  frank  criticisms. 
The  teacher  will  emphasise  the 
importance  of  voice  practice.- 

The  teacner  vriil  call  the  Ohio  ■ 
Bell  Telephone  Company  to' Invite 
a  representative. 


VOCAJ^fLARY 
confidence 
mannerlsns 


ERIC 
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COVMUMICATION..  TSACITER-STUDENT  ACTIVITY 

Have  the  " student s  dre.w  a  Doster 
listing  six  ways  messages  are  heard. 

%    •  Exaitioles : 

1 .  iJrum 
2e  Hadio 

3.  Train  vrhistle 

Teleohone 
5.  School  Bell 
5 .  Gond 

Have  the  students  make  ur  six 
riddles  usinrc  each  message 
that  is  heard . 

Ask  s tud e n t r.  .to  do  a  bui  1  e t i n 
board  using  pictiires  on  ho^s- 
messages  are  seen  and  heard • 
Pictures  that  they  can  not 
find,   they  can  draw. 

The  students  may  demonstrate 
the  use.  ov  some  everyday  sign 
language . 


Example : 

1.  . 

Vfhen  we  say  "Hi"  ,  we  lift 

the  hand. 

2. 

Wave  the  hand  when  we  say 

goodbye . 

3- 

Shake  the  fist  to  show 

anger. 

^. 

Shrug  the  shoulders  when 

we  don't  know  the  answer. 

Have  the  students  write  the  signs . 
for  the  following: 

1.  Plus 

2.  Minus 

3.  Equal 

4.  Division 

5.  Cent 

,  6.  Dollar 
V.  Number 
And 

The  teacher  will  define  rebus, 
the  method  of  using  pictures  f or  ■ 
a  word* 


Rebus  Money  Order 

Communication    Check  Addres 


Vocabulary 

r 

Q  Plus    ■  Equal 

CDir^  Minus  Minus 


APPENDIX  D 
THE  ART  0?  SPSAKING 


COMy.URICATION 

Behavlorlai  Objectives 

StudenT:s  ^s^lii  be-  able 
to  write  money  orders, 
checks,  riLi  out  and 
vrrlte  letters  correctly. 

The  student  vrlll  be 
able  to  converse 
intelligently. 


Tno  students  vvlll 
Know  the'  dil'l'erent  vra 
or  communication . 


ys^ 


Have  students  draw  a 
poster  listing  six  ways 
messages  are  sent. 
Example: 

Fly  now;  Day  later 
Draw  picture  of  an  airplane. 


TKAC'H£R-3TUD2NT  ACTIVITY 

The  teacher  will  have  to 
fill  out  moneys  orders  in 
class. 

Tne  teacher  will  explain 
procedures  expected  i'ov 
students  to  follow  in  rill- 
ins  out  checks,  job 
applications  and  correct 
letter  headin?;s. 

The  teacher  will  ask  the 
class  to  del- ine 
c  ommun  i  ca  t  i  on . 

The  teacher  vrill  ask  the 
class  What  are  the  two 
most  important  thinors 
they  do  every  day. 

1.  Talkin? 

2.  '  Listening 

Tne  teacher  will  ask 
students  to  list  three 
ways  how  talking  Is  done. 

1 .  Spoken  words 

2.  Written  words 

3.  Signals  I 

Ask  students  tne  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  How  do  deaf  people 
listen? 

2.  How  do  deaf  and 
blind  people  listen?  . 

3.  How  do  people  who 
are  blind  read? 
Explain  tne  dlirerence 
between  a  blind  person's 
readme;  material  and 
that  of  a  person  who 
can  see. 

5.  What  name  is  used  for  the 
kind  of  printing  used  in 
reading  material  for  the 
.    blind?  .  ■ 


VOCABULARY 

expressionless 
mechanical 

indifferent 

impatient 
inattentive 

pleasant 
friendly 
cordial 

cheerful 

interested 

clarity 

enunciation 

comir.unicat  ion 

spoken  vrords 

written  words 
signals 

braille 

riddle 

message 

SOURCE 

copies  of  money 
orders 

Checks 

Job  applications 
Letter  headings 
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TRANSPORTATION  AIRLINE  STE"/A?iDES3 


BTiHAVORIAL  OBJECTIVES 

1.  The  student  vrili  be 
able  to  attend  to  tne 
passengers*  wants  oy 
Serving  food  and 
drinks;  attending  to 
staterooms , 

2.  The  students  vrili  be  a  . 
gracious  hostess  to  the 
airline  guests. 

3.  The  students  will  be  well^ 
dedicated  young  ladies. 

4-*     The  students  will  learn 
when  the  sky  girl  came 
into  being. 


1,  Teacher  and  student  do 
role  playin.g , demonstrating 
human  endurance,  warrnrn  and 
when  the  chips  are  dovm,  gu^cs* 

2.  Field  -crips  to  Hopkins  Airport; 
and  converse  with  an  airline 
stewardess . 

3t     Invite  stipervisor  of  airline 

stewardesses  to  s.-oeak-to  class. 
A  t  end ,  he.ve  a  q ue s t  i  on  and 
ansv7er  period . 

^.     Sti^.aents  make  reports  on  air- 
line stevrardess.  explaining  hovr 
it  came  into  being.     (Kay  j) ,  1930) 


The  student  will  be  able  to 
exercise  self-control  on 
duty  as  well  as  off  duty, 
such  as 

conduct 

cabin 

smoking 

food  service 

ventilation 

•passenger  comfort 


J 
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APPENDIX  R 


VOCABULARY  .WORDS 


Air  Stewardess 
High  Ball 
Ilartini 
Bloody  Mary 
Extra - curr i  cular 
Spare  Time 
Fringe  Benefit 
Cupid 

Potentially 

Groundings 

Flight  Hostess 

Remuneration 

Seniority 

Aviation 

Personality 

Attractiveness 

Leisure  Time 

Airborne 


OCCUPATIONS  RI-LATIU)  TO  nOMH  nCONOMICS 
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Course  ox  Study  /. 
Ninth  Gra(3o 
■  Induritrial  Avtt^ 

by  ; 

James       Clary 5,  Jr. 
Patrick  Horry  Junior  High  Scl-ool 


Cleveland y  Ohio 
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APPLNDIX  B 


.GENERAL  OirrLINE 
Industrial  A.rtr> 
IJinth  Grade 

This  course  i:;;  (lesi*r:x*-ed  to .  stiniulate*  motj.vate  and  develop 
interestG  *vi"thin  tno  ninth  grade  pupil  in  order  that  he  may  at 
'ifill  actively  involve  hinr^elf  in  preparing  for  a  career  related 
to  th.G  Industrial  Arts  a.reas,.     It  would  not  be  po-ssible  to  explore 
the  many  arenas  related  to  the  Industrial  ArtG  prcvt-iranij-however, 
it  isj  possible  to  involve  and  develop  bai^^io  skills  and  understaiidings 
a3  .relato;d  to  the  industries..  - 

rH:irtherrnore5  this  courr.e  of  stud.y  .is  also  dei:;if;:iod  i?i  such  a 
maijTier  as  to  allov  for  integration  of  not  only  two  or  three  clu::.:ter- 
but  many  topic::>  or  cluLitor-f^; ,  thuri?  malcing  the  outline  very  flex- 
ible and  al J  owing  room  for  extended, •material*, 


1 


I 
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I,  Orientation 


APrENDIX  B 


Obi ectivc: 


Puni 1 -Teacher  Act ivj t ies 


TeaciiXjig  Materials 


To  familiarize  the  students  with 
objectives  and  promote  interests 
in  planning  today  for  cijreers  of 
tomorroiv*. 


To  fai^iiliarizo  the  students  v/ith 
being  able  to  accept . responrd- 
bi!iity  and  func^e^rtent^ll^s  of 
budge  tinr». 

To  develop  and  appreciate  pood 
heairVi  and  j^,ood  prooTTiin.c^ , 


Discuss  Topics:     "IVhy  Plan  for 
Carc:^v.s?"j  "Plan  Sources  for. 
C;  a  t:  h  c  r  i  n  f ;  M  a  t  e  r  i  a  .1  s '  \ 

Plan  projects  that  may  relate 
to  course  topics , 

Plan  resource    speiikcrs  and 
materials. 

Invite  principa.}  and  coordi- 
nator to  disciifjs  topics. 

Plan  and  discuss  field  trips, 


Discuss  Topic:  ''What  Can  Wc 
Do  Now  Towards  a  Successful! 
Future?" 

Discuss  and  plan  budgets 

Organi7-e  cl::iss,  assipnanp  re- 
.sponsibilities .  . 


Library 
Films 

Resource  Speakers 
Books 
Pamphlets 
Reports 

Projects  ( ]  ft  a  t  e  r  i  a  3  5  ) 
Maj^a:'-  i  nes 


Role  playing  first  day  appear- 
ances for  inLei-vicws. 


APPHNDIX  E 


II.    Conirrtupicatiotis  (Basic  Klect.ricity'J 


Obv::Ct3.ves 


Pup  ij.  -7' each  <^'TJ\v  t 


Tcac ^ in jV  A i d s 


To  familiarize  the  students  vd.th 
the  topic. 

To  fnriiiliarize  the  students  with' 
career  opportunities  related  to 
the. topics , 

To  promote  interests  and  develop 
uridcT^tcn^dinf;  in  preparing;  for 
selected  carceir  related  to  the 
topic. 


Queytion--anev;er  period  to  clarify 
definition  of  topic. 

I 

Invite  speaker  to  discll'^s  topic 
and  career  opportui^ities  . 

Assi.gn,  and  as5ir>t  students  in 
basic  fu.ndaiiientals  of  topic. 

Show,  arid  discur.s  films  avid 
slidfis  related  to  career  oppor- 
tund'tie^v  related  to  the  topic* 

Schedule  field  trips. 


Library 
Reports 

Resource  ^  Spev^kers 
Books 

PillTiS' 

.Pair/pi]lets 
Projects 
Charts 

Tools  (r  Hquipj^ienf 
FieJd  trips 


-  89  -  ' 
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in .  '  Basic  ^!ec]^anic!^  (Tr;:uV::por tntion) 


Toachiii-:!  Aids 


To  faniliarizc- the  stuclentr^  v/ith 
topic.  ^ 

JI'o  familiarise  the  students  with 
career  opportunities  related  to 
the  topic.  « 

To  proinote  iriterests  and  develop 
uridcrstcincliiip^s  in  prepariTif^  for 
seJected  careers  related  to  tlie 
topic.  '       "  • 


Show  film  to  introdii^ce  topic, 

Questionransw^r. peri od  to 
clari,fy  'definition  of  topic". 


Invite  resource  speakers. 


/KSsi^Yi  projects  and  assist 
sb'.dents  hi  basic  funda- 
jnentals  related  to  L:o])ic. 

Schedule  field  trips. 


Tools  -  Tj  Equipment 
Library 

Resource  Speakers 

Pilius 

Slides 

Cliarts 

liooks 

Par: 'ph  lets 

Reports 

Fic:3,d  Trips 
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Cor 


Safety 

Electricity  am  Enor^:^y 

Kinds  of  Povei- 

Oiiio's  Law 

Moxsc  Code 

K^ires  and.Spli'ccc 

Eonirj  Mai.ntananco  .(Electricr:.!) 

Circuitry  • 

lianic  Electrical  Tools 
Spx-ir^ces  of  -Siectricitjy^ 


Ga.Teer  OT}7*ortnT^i tj  eg 
'Telee;ra.piiers  ■.  ■ 

r 

Tel^^:phor:o  Oper^itors 

Grarxd  Radio  Operatorij 

To lo typists 

Redio  &  TV  Arjiounccrr. 

Teleplione  cc  Pr:Z  InistallorG 
■aiid  T?cpa-j  r:r;e'n 

TV  £:  Radio  Service  Technicians 


Telefj^raph  Key 
.Circuit  Board 
Repair  ( rrnal  1  c?.pplianoo3 ) 
Cov^stxTict  Electrical  Kits 


ERLC 
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Electrical  Safct;/  in  the  :Io:ne 
Electricity— Pri]:iCiple3  oi  Scifcty 
Electrons  and  I-'lcctronics — l7itroduction 
So  You  Vairr.  to  bd  an  Slectronic^j  Teciinician. 
Your  Career  Arj  An  Blcctro?iicf5'^Pochnicia.n 
So  You  Vravit  to        a  T7  AnTioinicer 
Ity  Pep's'  a  Linc::;Gr; 


Coil 

11. 

Conductor 

iroI  U- :  .  .. 

12. ■ 

AC  ■ 

■3 

■  13, 

DC 

Energ.7 

1.4. 

3,^.X  ■ 

Pi-lansnt. 

Technician 

Ai.'iperG  ■     ,  • 

16. 

Teletypist 

Kattis  '■• 

17, 

8., 

Resitvtance  •■ . 

18, 

Inaballsr 

9o 

Transf orner 

19. 

/innouncer 

10, 

tla£~iieti.c 

20.C 

Xl.CXtGTity 

„  92  - 
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Safety  (Auto  MechanicaV 
Tools  a  EGuipruenii. 
Ga.Koline  Snirinou 
Povor  (Trano::!i?:i^:ion) . 
Trouble  Sh oo ting- 
Car  curat  i  0:1 
Electrical  Syctera  . 
Tra:\:^portation  (Vehicles;) 
Istiition  3:/i:^tcr.i 


Care: Or;*n ort- v; ^1 1't  1 
Station  A^ent  (Railroad) 
.  Travel  Af-ont 
/j.r:trono,ijti.\ 

Air  Traffic  Controller' 
l»ocal  Ti'uck  Driver 
Ovor'-:thc-Ko^?d  /Fruck  Driver 
Pilot 

All  '0  oiri obi  1  c  ;•  ■  0 oh cni  c 
Loocinobive  Zri.^incior 
Eui^  Driver 
Chauffer •       '  - 


ftrojectG  (Activities) 

Clear]  S-.  a^^build  Sriall  Ens-l-'i^'-^^ 
Con^::t::^:ct  Vodel  Vehiclc:s 
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Engr-rLes  and  'io'-r  'Vhoy  vrork 
Roolrets  a.nd  Satollite^:^ 
ADC  of  thc^  Arte  ftirji^u:;  "  ■ 

Engine  Overhciul  ■ 
Kr}.gine  Tune--up  ... 
Turbine 

Introductio:^  to  the  iioat  Sigina 
\{ot16.  of  iIe:iiY/  Ford 


ycca\vuilr.ir:/ 


1. 

.  11, 

Cr-rb'tirator 

Motor 

12. 

Coalu.Mt. 

3.  ■ 

Piston  ■ 

■13. 

Koi-'sepover 

4. 

GonbuErtlon 

.14. 

Becifins 

5. 

■  Bafctor;/ 

15. 

Reduction 

6, 

Cylinder 

Id. 

7. 

■Val-^-e 

.  17.. 

T  ranKs  i  s  k  i  oil 

Carapx  Gssioa 

10.. 

Airfoil 

ETT.I  . 

19. 

Choke 

10., 

Tension 

20. 

Trot tie ■ 
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Sr'EAKSRS  WiX)  FAKTIOIPATZj  ■  IN  TH3 
CAiilSt  SXPLOI^ATXO^-  ?HOa:^AV  AT  GLi^HVILhK  HIGH  ^;iGnOOL 


Scbt^i-idson,.  Percy 


Kuhf eld,  hxbld ' 


Dorner.  Ch3.rles 


Bro".Nn,  Baraba 

Tou)!^  Randall 
■  R^'/.eiT.'.;^  John 

Hill;,  Roboi't 


vSup'6r^^;u>or  of 
Appr  crit  i  c  c  c  1  i  Ip 


Apprcn  l:o.oo3hip 

Brickiaylnf^ 

■  AppronticcSfiip 
Coordir;ator  ^ 
Car  pent  er-s 

Instructor J 


Director'  of 


Physical 
Therapi::jt 


Public  Relations 
Director 

Adminle-trati.ve  " 
Assistant 


Administrator 


^ppr;::T:t  ices  hip 

Inror^tnation 

Ccr]ter 


Apprenticei;h3 
rccuirer{i':^rit£i . 
pr^cporation  V 
t<^c;tin£;.  and 


Kavc  Hay^-:^  Joint  Futures  in  the 

Approi^ticcfihip  ■  Brioklayin/v; 

ifex  "Hayer;  JoJjit  Bricklaying  ' 

Appr entices; hip  '  ,a;^  a  Career 
Training 

}-iax  Hayes  Joint  The  Ix'on-v^orkor 

Apprenticeship 

Training- 


'I'l-vQ  irj=ejetinc;f: 
■total  Z;OC>^ 


372  .V•tl:r]c•^•Jt^^ 


i^.00t  students 


Tvio  nicctiiv^,:^ 
total  400^ 
studr^ntfi 


Building -Trades  The  ConsLruction  392  student^:; 
Efi^pLoyci'S 


Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co^ 

Univ^e3-siby 
Hospital 


'ET]-:'inaar 


Career  . 
Opportunities 

■'Careers  in 
Physical ' 
Therapy 


Lutheran  Medical  Health  Careers 
Center  •  ■ 


Stv  Vincent 
Charity  ' 
Hospital 

Foreot  City 
Hospital 


Plealth  Careers 


400-1-  student' 

3S2  Students 
174  £tiident3 


Health  Careers.     32?  stuvients 


At  .-the  bef<j,nrd?.:-7  of  the  year  .  ^tudtVnts  coiripletcd  a  survey  <iue3tion- 
naire  Khic}i  indiccitfid*  ti-»eii^  intcresl?:;  anci  I'ulure  pl;^ns* 

T};e  inior;::atlon  accxv^^ulobod  by  this  survey  ■v:^b  uocd  to  select 
field  t3'i];3  and  to  pick  the  student.3  who  ■  eviprossecl  an  interest  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  ficrlcl  trip<. 


Lakeside  )!os>;ital  irJ 

Lakesid^i  Hospital  fi2 

Lakeside  Hospital  ;!0 
r 

Chevrolet  Plarjt  i/1 

■  ■     ■  ' . 

Uhevroic=t-  Plant  #2. 


Chevroj.et  Plant.  #3 
Ohio  Bell  Tele, 

V 

Oiac  Bell  Teae.  #2  . 
Ohio  Bcai.Tele.  #3 


St:rcv;de  t'  Funeral  • 
llorae   fV  :■; 


vStrovi'der '  s  FLineral 


■  35 
38 

5^. 


2?: 


2V: 


21 


19 


23 


2/^ 


32 

30 
42 


37' 
14 


14 


18 


Very  cuthusiasLic,,  talked  vd.th 
other  sLud^^nts  abo^2t  whnt  they 
sav;  and  iieaz^d  abc>ut, 

SaiTie  as  for-  gi'oup^  {/] » 

Stij.l  ex-presaed  interest;  bul.  • 
not  to  the  extent  fihown  after' 
the  first  trip. 

Koise  and  odors  caused  soaie 
cornpl.?LiiTLs^    Excited  about  the 
punch  presses. 

One  girl  fainted  from  the 
odor-v  .  Boys  had  been  given  .     ;  ^ 
.sOiTiC  r;;T)all  p.^rtsj-ther       .  "  ; 
v;6re.eger  to  talk  .about  hoW' 
.they  v;ere  prod.ucsd,  *  . 

Interest  and  di£3cussion  v/as 
yjtill  strongs 

Shov;ed  a  keen  interest,      .  ■ 
.  particularly  in  the.  vork  of 
the  .Irjforiri'at.ion  bpi^:rator. .     ,  ^ 

This  group  v;as  passive^  they 
didn't  even'  talk  mvich  about 
the  trip  at  all*. 

,  Mere,  interested  in  the.  autcrnatic 
long  distcrnce  equipment'--"*-  tho^y 
had  .  to  be:, called  several  tiiiies 
to  leave c  ■ 

Asked  /iiany  j.nteLligent  quei5tiorj.r3  * 
Strov/der  Beemed  lo  intcnsii'y  ^ 
their  interest* 

3hov;od  particular'  ii'terast  "irx . 
eja:ba:i;:dng 'te.chnj.qij.0S3 


ERIC 


iO.2 


13^3 


ArPD:i)ix  I) 


Cleveland  Press  7/1 


Nu:nber 
IS 


intended 


i^>hoK)i  inore  v^ivin  the  Ih^ri^^r  rvox^y^  . 
are  shown«    Thei.r  f;rcatci>t.  interest 

in  the  tolctyp:>  •r;:;vchineic . 
and  the  v/-iy  t^iiat  picture^  nro 
rocoivcd  frc^'i  distnnt  arca«/  • 

Thi^  /^rdu;:;:^  inter crst  v/:;:3  stronccoj^- 
in  tho.  care  oJ?  tlio  truclcs.  The/ 
inquired  about  the  nuiater  or  '  ^  •  ' 

rt'.ouxvod  /or  tlic  c.^re  oJ  the 


Gcok  United 

Pick  &  Pay  Bakery  7/I  35" 


Gook  ■Unit.vi 

Pick  c:.  Fay  Bakery  ;;2 


Max  Hayes  Trade  . 
School 


Fi5:her  I3odyV 
Saol Id  Plant 


35 


51 


so- 


le 


32 


20 


G-reatest  jritere?-:t  v;as  in  hov? 

ilour  is  »h^;idle::i  as  a'j.iquid,  . 

They  Kere  sarprised  at  6- 11  the 

•autorrationc  ,       ;     ■       ,  ' 

* 

VJere  also  impresoed  by  T.ho .  autc- 
:l^::.tioz^.    Tried  1.0  11^  ure  hiov; 
xauch  profit  the  coiTipany  wiakes 
on  a  bag  of  potatoechips »  • 

Interest  v;a5  lao^jtly  in  auto 
mechanics  and ■  electronics,. 
Aftsy  the  discussion  the  nc;>:b 
day  iiiariy  of  the  SLuderuvs  asked 
if  it  Vi'ould  be  possible  to  tal<6 
another  trip  to  ^■;cLX.  Kayes, 

They  expr-^jj^scd"  surprir.Q  at  tba  : 
Tunnber  of  ircE^hhines' that '  x^ere  ruiv- 
ning  and;hcv/  low  wo:i'kerii  tlierce 
v/ere  in  tVie  plant «    Thc:y  iricruired 
}iOV.r  is  it  poGs'ible..  for  parts 
to  corne  from  nun'iy  locations  ..      •  .  . 
in  the  plants"  at  the  J^if^^^-t  ii]ome:\t^ 
to  be  assembled  with  other  parts  ; 
.  to  make  the  complete  unit,  ., 


The  difference  bt^tvaon^'^Anc-igned'^  and  "Attended "  Kas  ca;)r>cd  by  abserxo^, 
teachers  .refujnuin;  to  give  pttrrni5sio.n;.  and  school'..Kork  the  student  felt  that". 
•he.(iouj.d' not  af^ox^d  ;to  niH^.^        "  ,  .   ;        •     .  '  ". 


APPiiNDIX-  I: 


I)o3c.rioL.iot\ 


There  v/a.s  no  pj^o-service  do  to  the  i>ct  thcxt  .the  i-'rojeat. 
Manager,  and  several  cthor  key  perno'nnT-jl,  .i.ncluditj,^:^  DsparLr^era  Ch3ii\wjn 
v;e3'e,  attending '  suiii^ner.  v;orkshopffi  or  enrolled  in  cl^isses  for  RraduaLe 
workc  .  •  ■ 


Kovembor. 


Couv;::^elc;>rs,  and  Project  io.'inaf-:er-,  "  Formalatcd 
ple.n;^  to  iTnplejii^^nt.  curricu.lu.in  chanr.es .  Thebe 
meeti.n^^o  v.-are  held  durinf;  various;  free  ceriods 
of  ■  the  pen^onxi'^l  involvea.     j^-o  pay  v;'Jii 
reocivod -  . 


Doceinber 


January -24 J.  25,  26- 
February  1,2 

January  21^.  -  -26,  31 
,  February  1 ,  .3 

January  24$  2!? 
February  1*  ,3,  k 

Janu.ary  24>26 


January  2^^.  -  2%  3\ 
February  I  : 

■  .■ 

Janv.ary  24j  2^^  '^h  ■ 
April  17i  IS,  24 


MGetirigK  of  ncvr  ninth' grade  teachers  vdth  ^he 
Project  Kanager  and  Counsaldra  during  Deo?^rt~ 
meatiV.i  ineetingJi  after  school,    Ho  pay  involved.-- 

■■Sclende  ,  CurricuJua  Keeti.ng^^    One  hour' oer  day 
3r30,  to  4:50  after,  school'. 

Social  Stcidies  Curriculum  Meetings.    One  hour 
per  day  3:30  to^  4:30  after  school.      _  ' 

HetheiriaLics  De'partn:cnt'  Ci.vrricuJum  Koetings^ 
One  hour  per  daj^  3^30  to  4:30  after  school 

'■I  '  •- ' 

Art  Curriculuin  Meetings  (  in  coil;^,boration 
with  Industrial'  Arts  Bepartmbnt ) .    One  hoiir 
per  dajr  3;;30  to  4:30  after  school.  .  '  " 

Industrial  Arts  Inr service  MefetingsT^One'r^ 
p?,r  day  3:30  to  4;30  after  school/ 

Hnnvc^  Koonoir.ics  in-£?evlce  '  !4eotin^?5  -  (a?.^.i,c5tauce- 
■front  Art  Department) ,  ;  One  hour  per  day  3  :30 
to  ,.4:30  after  schoo.le  '  " 


Januaxy  24,  25 
April  10/  11,  13 

January  thicough 
February-  -  .-i 


English -De partrrienb  Iri-st^rvice  Meetings  , 
hour  per  day  .3  :30  . to  4;30  after  school. 


One 


Help  and  assistance  volunteered  by  Project 
Ki^nager  .avid  .  Deprrtn^  Chairiuen-  at  regul;:5r 
Department  iMeeting  to  ail  staff  members  at 
no  cost  to  the  pji^ojecta 


The  CcXovr  lixjii ovati on  Pro^^raiii  !:ns  becii 

co;:ip]e'c:^  ruv:^;:M:jinru  rc  to  vli^v 
-Division  or  ilo:*c:MXi^  j:.  l!:o  on;;c.U)!^o 


At  th(:  on^at  C:\  Iho  ]o-c.>^;r;:;-;  you  wcrv.^  :::^V(  :!  lo  j^tnUr  tl.o  r.C};\3  of  the  •  .• 
Career  f-vjilovation  Profn:;^:M/    if       the  result  of  liGving;  participatiiv-  in 

(A)  '    No  change  ncccI^;d  -  45%      ,    .  *     .  '. 

(B)  Make  studen.t5_av;are  of  different  careers  and  sec  first  hand  of  some 
careers      5S%  .  ■  _ 


2.  *hl:at  resource  n:itcvri:-2 Is  did  you  use  v;it!i  your  class'  that  you  had  noi 
.  ■  used  in  provinus  reaching;?  ■'■  ■ 

;  .     (A)  ^  Vocational  fiie  and  ^Wplo^'i^crrt- pa^^^^^         -11^  - 

(B)  Research  from  school  ribr.'iry  -  6%  "    .  . 

(G)  Field  Trips  r  -    ;  ' 
(D)  Resource  Speakers  >  303;:  ' 

(H)  .    Representa-tio]!  from  siTiall  area  businessmen  -  I2^i  * 
:  (FJ    I'ilm,  filmstrips,  slides  /  and  sT<:its—  30^ 


ERIC 
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AI'PENDIX  -F 


Cons: '-icr  lli'j- t  (.-.I,.-' j  c.\:rr.!  rv;)  ii: ;  f-f'r-  viivr  si.'i'icct  ;-.r:'-:i.  iViiTit  pjj-  cc;VL 
of  <.ii".  r-  curvi  en]      do  you-  fee  J  .you  ji;v,'0  aci'.or;';-)  ]  1  s'r.-'.l? 

Choc;".  one:  •    .  . 


31. 


J  Of;".;. 


"t'o  v;;i;!'-  oxt  ;n.l  '.I'k'  -i.-jio  Cra  ccr  Jlxnl^^raZicu  .I'vo;,  rrua  have  :>ii;;x-:ct  or.  pupi). 


4%  ■ 

/  -17%  ■ 

-  hoHic-  ecovionri  cs       '  . 

16%  .. 

••  social  s'lia'.icr; 

..  industrial  arts 

~  healtii 

12% 

8% 

-  SCO  cncQ 

8%  ■ 

r 

-art     ■  .     "■          •'    ■  ■ 

4% 

40%  .  . 

■  46% 

14%  ■'  : 

Brief  ly -doscr J.i^c;  one  proiccl  plr:nnocl  nnd  con\)l  ctodrhy  your  cla:^=; 

■  that  v;a5  initi  atod.  by  iirLcrcst  -  iii  the  Career  Explorrition  .  Proj^raiii.  ■ 

(A)  "  An  indepth  study  into  the  qualifications,  available  opportunities  arid  . 

.      ^'pay  scale  of ■  a  newscastx*^  ■  ■  '       ■    /  ••  -  ' 

(B)  A  special  class  bulletin  board  of  various  jobs  lequirinjv  tiie  subject 

,  of  mYithematics  -    Sv  '  .  •        -  •  •       '  .  ; 

(C)  .   Students  made  i^crapbooks  on -20  vocations  of  interest,  to  them  -  8% 

(D)  Field  trip  to  niuminating  Co .  with  deinonstration  of  preparing  food,  . 
.   students  also  prepared' food . -    5%  ■ 

(I:)    Students  r»3cie  scrapbook  on  health  careers     S%  , 

(F")  '  Career  assejiibly>  career  scrapliook,  pupils  gave  reports  on  chosen 

■  _       careers  -    5%  •  .  ■ 

(G)  .  Fillirig  out  job.  applications— -17%  ■ 
;  (Hj'  TStudent  various  careers  ^ dealing  Kith  irea:rtH' or' scie^ 

(I)    Outside  speakers  -'  5^  -    -  ^  .  -...^^.^  ■.,  . 

(J1    Cnild"  care  units  -  ]S%  ' 

(k)  •  Field,  trips  -  5%  ^  ■  ^  -/^  ■     '    .  .  ,  ..  .  .i 

(L)'  Research  projects  on  diff<'-rent  careers  -15?^  f 


ao6  ..^  •   ■  13.v)'7 


APPCNDIX  P 


ilow  v/cre  pciroiLi^  jhv<5lvo(.!? 

(A)  Participated  on 'field  trips".-  is-t)  .     '  ' 

(B)  -Guest  S])ec{kers      27-o     "     .         .  ■ 

(C)  Parents  ]iot  involved  -  20% 

(D)  .   Invited,  to  enjoy  tiie  prepared  party  food  -  (A 

(n).    Furnished  ynatcrialji  (booklets ,  notices,  etc.)  from  thei.r  area  of 
einployinoiit  -  6 ^15  .  ,    •  . 

(F)  Outsi  do .  5peal:ery>      6%  ,  ■ 

(G)  Parents  v-crc  made  iiware  of  proporam  hy.phonc  calls ,  flyers ,  field. 
'tyjpSj  etc.  •*-.20'a  '  .  .  ■ 


Did  pnrtici pr- tinn  in-  il^.r.  Career  I'.xploration  Pro^-roin  add  ixny  rtev;  diiv^ensio 
to  your  teaching  techniques? 

If  tbc  ansi/cr  is  yes,  })r:!  of  *,y  state  whrU'  thai,  d  l;;;c:nsio:i  \-:ar^.  ' 

(A)  Important  for  the  toache'r  to  utilize  as  many' of- the  studi|ntr>  enviroiV' 
■  .  .    mental  resources  ,  to  £-hovs'  hini  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  learninc?;  prdces 

Makes  ]  en. nun,2  earvier  for  student  and '  teaching  ?nucli  .  more  enjoyable-. - 

(B)  .The  study  made  in  quit  engin  or  airplanes  -  10?  ^ 

(C)  Field  Trips  -  10%   •  ^       ■    ;     '    ■  ,         '       ,  ■'. 
CP)    Community  resourceii  -  10% 

(E)  To  be  educated  about  various  jobs  -  ^lO-s   ,  . 

(F)  /'Broaden  curriculum  by  bringing  to  lif.ht  a -part  of  the  Health  Program 

which  I  vvTiS' neglect inj,^  (careers)  -  10%  .  '   .  ,  * 

■(G)    More  awareness  of  different,  careers  available  to  yo.uth  -  50%  . 
(H)    The  program  allowed  for  greater  student  involveinent  -  10% 


(B)  Kciuld  like  to  see  thir.  projfrirm  used  iii  the.  7th-§  8th  oradc  -  16% 

(C)  A  '^seiiii-on-thc-iolV'  training  prop.rn^r.  to  ^66  rolevance  to  projzrc^m  -  ^"^v 

(D)  .    A  Career  Week  or  Moritli  when  cverybociy  could  focus  ids  attention  on  a 

career  ut  ^the  r^aroe.  tiiTiC,  .scraphooi: ,  esscfv  cor.test ,  rather  than  in- 
•  dividual  ch'is:^  approricli,  the,  entire  riint!i  graders  could  do  bulletin 
boards  and  focus  their '  attention  on .  careers  in  all  class.cs  «•  ^'"i 
.  (R)    More  direction  needed  iron!  the.  State  Departifient  of  Education  -  16^v- 
(F)    i-ncourage .  students  wlicn  needed  -  •     .  . 

•   -.(G)     Slides  of  the  students  activities  -  ^'i^     .  . 


Plca.sc  -indicate  t'nc  level  and'  nurriber -of  years  OjI' teachinv; 


— ,  ^  ^  .  — ,  .  :    

Q  ^  to  3  years.  40%                     .  •  ,  -  ■ 

— , —  .  ^ 

:  ■  Grade  hovel 

,[3]-  .'1  to  7  years  2G-0 
r  i    ^> :  -0.  12  years  13%  .  . 
[J  ■  12.  to  16  years  20%        •                 .  ;. 
rn    5^'  to  20  years 

;^^[^-v-ovcr-;20-years  ■  7% 

.  Kiiulornarion        .  [  "1  ' 

El etuontai-y  .      ■  .  ■  j  '^  V  ■ 
High  School  ■  '100%  □ 

^^'Ad;:Tiirris-t  r a t:iirVe  - ■ 

'             -     ■  ■  ■  ■              ■ .   

A)^iT;r-;iV]X  r, 


■FJI.X--3Tu:rro  V1::::i:D  IN  ■  ■ 
THE  CAilJii:^rE;v?IX)i:A'jlfcvI.  CLASSES 


■  :    ■  -   -.mill  ■• 

Fai'J.urc  A  St.erj  In  Grovftli 
Four  -  Viho-  Q\i±t 

Vhy  vhvk  kt  Alj. 

Know  fbv;  and  Yo\i.r  /Aiturc 


Usiiip;  j^our  failure  a  ■ 
guide  in  liitia^e  plannln-j 

.  Depdctr)  j'our  studentn  oiod 
the  fallacie:?  in  their 
reasons  for  qiiil^.in^';^ 

Shov;j>  hoY:  v^ovk  can  lead.  t'O 
'a  ?aore  full  life;,  . 


Illu?;tratef;  the  kindn  of 
tTpAm.ii[:,  required  i'or  yar-- 
lows  IdndG  of  jobs* 


A.  Vc 


A,  V. 


A  Job  That  Is  Going  SorneVr'here 


Jobs  of  The  'TO's 


wSeveral' kinds  of  jobs  v.dth  -.A,,  V, 

future:;-^  arc  Ghcv;nc  ■  '  -■ 

I%ew,  jrvb^i  that  haa  been  and  -  At  Vc 
are  being  developed „ 


"Liking  lour  Job  and  Your  Life. 


Four  Trances 


Ohj:0  :.Bell  Caa»eci^s 


Niu^si/ig  Careers 


: Health  Careers  ^#1*.  {^2^  and  "^3. 


ERIC 


Construction  V-forker  .  ' 
rfZ  Factoi\y  Vfc)rker 
#3-  Car^iMiiinications.  V/oi^ker 
f/U  T,V.  '  Repair        ■  [ 

jf\  Advanced  .Vocational 

-  Education^ 
#2  /Apprenticeship 
§3  Up£^rading 
f/4  On  'j-he  -Job  Training 

#1  Secretary 
#2  Draftsnian  .'  , 

.       Tool    &  .Die;  I'iaker  ' 
fik'        Punch'  Operator 


A3.1  areas  of  mivsxrig  ■ 
are  covered. 

Covers  tecJinicians  , 
related  to  bhe  healtji 
careers 
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A* 


A,  V. 


A* 


A.  V, 
A.  V, 


APPl-KniX  G  y      .  ^ 

THS  GARSSr^  ivCPLOIvATIOi!  GLASS'S  contJ.nucd 


TroubJ,e  At  VAork 


T/M  Hazing 

7^2  f'rdluro  to  ccrnriunicata 


Scnirccv 


You ^  re  ]-hve  ?]uzn  a  Score 

Coin;?:  To  College  ILvcn  T]^oU:;;h 
•You  Are  An  Average  St-udcnt 


Coller^o  teri^tan^  progrcWis 
students 


A 

A.  V. 


WbGtern  Col].e--e  r'or  Ivorncn 

Ottorbsiu  College 

Villanova'  Urdversity 

Toledo  Univeraifcy 

'A-v'sstern  Resrxrve  University 

North  We^Jterri  Unave).?5.iity;  School 
o J?  Science  and  Engineering' 

Ne>J  York  Urdverriity,,  School 
or  Gorniiiercc 

New  York  UnivorSvity.  Scliool  of 
Science  and  Sngiji<^?ering 


Offerii-igs  oi?  this  school 


Glenvililc 

Guidance 

Depa:"ti:ierit 
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Ai'l-'LNDIX  Ci 

FILLS  Vi;. 
'HHI  CAKZm  SXPLOnATJO;';  CLAS;iJiS 


/iir.eY'ican  Cx*ifiis  ' 
Vforth  V/aitinn;  For 

j'oii  Ca>i  Go  A  lo'ng  Vfey  . 

No  sie:icox\  to  Stay 

Getting  Tourself  togetlicr 


■Frotilcnts  when  getting  a  job  . 

ProbD.cjriO  of  P.eekhng  v;ork  \:hcn 
not  proper'].;/  pr^iparcd^ 

r.cicessitj^  oi  conipleting  liinh 
school  ■ 

Gives  good  rcason.s.to  stay 
in  school      V  ' 

Prepa.ration .  before  going 
.out  to.  look  for  a  .job 


Som'^co 


Kpc?,ern' . 
Ta:iidi)g 
Pictures 


F3..?.rcnTn'2'  Yoiir  Career 

Personal  Qualities?  For  Job  SucceGn; 

Job  Intervlov;— Three  Young- Ivoinen 

•  Job  Int  er v:iv;vr--T)u"e e "  You.ug  Men .  • 


Plajmir\5  careej/r3  -  •  .Hodern 

Oi^tiiMcs  steps  to  follow  A, 

I .      .  .     ■  ' 
VJhat  is  .expected  of  you  v;hen         An  \%' 
you  get; the  job 

You  are  asked;.  -M-vhioh  one  v/ould-   Ae  V  » 
you  nire?»*  " 


if  K 


V 


Jobs  For  Ubiaen" 


Deo:lgTK^d,  to  .show  era  pJ-oyirieiit. 
pos.£^ibilatle5  for  v/onieh 


A.  V. 


Hev/  Hori'.r.onG  in  Vocations- 


Jobs  and  Their  Siviror^nents 


■Jobs.  In  ■  Tho':  V?6rld.  Of  Work . 


Jobs  that  require  -  lesn  than  :    ■  .A. 
College  training  ■  :    ■    '  .  '   ,         .  '  ; 

A  5ixtcc;n-ye'3.r-o.ld  enteral'  A,;V 
the  tough  ^vprld  of  v/ork    *  ■ 

People  give  their  opinions'  ^  A.  V  o; 
about  v;ork 


Studio  Teacher 


AbouL^  the  operivtion  oi'  a- 
T,V.  .studio        ;     r.  '  ■  ■ 


Ill 


no- 


At.  V» 


Comraunicationn-'-StoT7  oi*  Its  Developnenl  }iA story  5inco;  Karooni 


TranBpoT'wation  i'-y  Air 


Transportation  By  feter 


Gtresseri  tlx  }r:';ny  kinds  of  A,  Vv 

ail'  t  r  a  n  s  por  1'  ;.i  b  i  on 

'iAic.  ]iole  tliat  v:atei'  iranr}-  5^  A.  V^; 
portr^uj.on  pl^yrj  in  t}\u  sotjio-  ■  .  ; 
econoiidc  life  oi'  oiu^  count  :"-y  •  ' 


Wood  PL.sticf>— A  Kew  DimenGiou 
.What's  So-  Special  About  Pi^per? 


So  lou  Want  To^  3e  A  Tool  ?i  Die 


Ernphcvsizes  the  .priclo  tHat 
cabiriot  iiinkci'^o  take  in  Iholr. 
v;ork 

Kany  3':)dssiblc^  jobs  Tire  i^een. 

Opport.unitif:-r>  ±n  ti/'i  paper  . 
iidur;try' 


Training  roquired  for  tho; 
Tool  &  Die  trade-  .   '  ■ 

DoYC-ilops  an.  Understandiiig  oi" 
the  i:nportan'ce  of  the  Inciustria;! 
\hTker 


A,  Vr. 
A.  Vo  ' 

Picture;-;3 


&a5.1c}irig  'Tradcr>'^--The  Kdi:i:7;!:^  Builder 

•    ■  •■  ■>  ■ 

The  Ce^ervt  Vforker;      *  -  '  . 


i-^iCKiaying 


Cons t  ruct i on  Erigii le  e.r  s 


Gcvers^  tx'acies  j.nvolvcd  in 
the  con£>tri;ction  of  a  house  ; 

Oemei)t  v^orJcor  Apprsryticejjihip; 


Bricklaying  Apprenticeship 


Kliile  serving  hio  apj^rentice''' 


Cement . 
Uiiiori  ' 

Kuhfeld  of 
>LSsX  Hayps 

Apprertice^' 
ship- In  Tor- 
laatioa  Cen- 


;ERIC 


Fire  Bi-rni  III 


Jobs  in  :thir^  dcvaj.on'nci^nt"  of 


-1  L  J.  O 


Up  Fro/u  Gl:;y 


Jet  Story 


Sev  -n  Gu:i.dej.-osts.  to  G::>o:l  Doujrn 
Cr'-^ft5?:an;::};3.p  In  Gj.ay  Throv;in^-, 

Creative  .Ccraiaics— Decr>r.^t^.on 


A  lis  For  iircidtecture 


A  r  c !  ■)  it  e  c  t  ux '  e — V/  e  s  t 


Ar  chi  beet  u  ve«'-Koxxc.o 


Fro:;-;  c"lr:y  jiiodcl  to  a  flnisLed 
axti:.o)r,obi3.c 

P;i.ci:ininr  r\nd  l.ni]ciirv5  of  ^-'et 


Sh'r-:^:  t)fe  ^'^5Al^  rocjiiircfd  ir,-] 
tlyc  pottory  tr:;'U: 

Illu::tratc;:>  the  b:-ir:xc  tecM"- 
nlquo3  useo  to  ?  nii;:ince  th^.^  . 
pottora  ivork 

Tlie' arta.stry  of  a  potter 

-  ■ 

Arrtcr-'try  in  Jiictal 


Bii3.;iding.  De3ign^i 


Dr<vv;inn:  and  Planning  a  hon:.r: 


Hovuie  and  laTirloOrij'io  pl/annt: 


A.  V. 
A.  V. 

A,  Vc 
"Ac  v. 

A,  V. 

A.  V, 

Mo:io>;n  ■ 
Ta3.kin:;r 
Fici.ux*c5 


Cleveland 
Public 

Cleveland 

Public 

Library 

Cleve.'Uind 
FuWi.c  •  ■ 
Libr\Lr\y 


Basektll  F'ookie 


KaiQO  of  The- Game  Ic>  Euiseball 


The  Vvork  that  i^v^e-s- into;d.cveI-  A*  V< . 

opi''^K      bar:>cb;i],l  player-   '        -  '  . 

Tctchniqaes  of  playing  ■vai^ious.  A»  'VV 
positions              ■  .    .  -      ■  ■  . 


An^^  e].  Ad2^::3' '  P hot o^r :j.p h cr 


er|c 


I!Llus  orates  care  or  ojoportun- 
itir;r>  in  portr:?,it  ^  nev;3^  ind...  . 
Uivtrial  and  ba^sineai;  j.;hotu-^ra;.,;y 

Work  of  a  p]-oto."rnp>-c.r 


.1.13 


TalK-ii-i,'; 
P;!.''.vtui'e3 
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APP!'K!.)IX  G 


THK  CAR::;SR  £X?LO^lATICN  CLASSi^S  continued 


Photoi-',raphy--''AnaiOi'riy  of  C;'ir;:cra  and 
F.i  Iji]  , 


Basic  eleiivcnts  of'  tlvj  "Lrade-  A*  V, 


Quicker  Th'>ii  You  Tli.uik 
H(3lp  V/arit  ed — S e  c  j -e t a ry 


Taking  The  Order 


Iir,  Bu3  Boy 


.Alaska —  K-3v/  PVontiei\*':; 
Ant- Arctici  Frontaer 

-  •  V"- 

I 

Arctic  I'iLssipn 
The  American  Cop 
Police  Unit  2A26 


People  who  Kork  in  tlv.'-  otock 
Juarket 


V,'o;^king  v;i'th  cl  conriput-oj:' 

I'Fliat  is  loohod  for  in  liiriag 
a  Gecretary 


Tecliriiciuca  of  a  good  v;aiter 
or  v/aitrcjss 

Ijovj  to  vork  up  to  a  head  ' 


Careers  In  Alaska. 


Scientific  job3 

Government  ^jobs  on  t!ie  DSW 
line 


Fdilds  of  v;o3^k  done  by  the 


About  tha  po3-ice  force 


Talj:j.ng 
Picture 

A.  V/: 

A.  Ve 


A*  V. 
A.  V* 

A  p  V  * 

a/  v. 


Cleveland 
Publd.c 
. Library 

A.  V, 


Beauty  For  A  Career 

Care^rn  In  iathen^atics 
Challen.GiG  Of  Journalism 


The  practical  advantt?.ges  of  A.  V, 

this  vocation 


Shows  jobs  involving  nvnthej/iatics  Ar  V, 

Journalist  checks  on  politics.'  A-o*.  V. 
and  politicians  , 


.  1  "71  n 


APPl:Ni))X  G 


-  T}K  CA).32:I  EXPLOitATIOK  OLAGSE:i  continued 


Scientists  At  V/ork  Careers  in  science-:  /u  Vc 
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....  ABSTRACT 

A  major  problem  of  American  education  concerns  the  articulation  of  secondary 
school  programs  to  the  occupational  system  of  the  society^    At  the  present  time 
far  more  students  are  enrolled  in  college  preparatory  programs  than  v/ill  go  to, 
or  complete,  college «    Far  less  students  are  enrolled  in  courses  which  v/ill  pro- 
vide a  good  background  for  the  types  of  employment  they  v/ill  eventually  indulge  o  . 
The  Career  Orientation  Program  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  sponsored  by 
.the  Ohio  Office  of  Education's  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  is  inteded  to 
broaden  student  knov/ledge  of  the  world  of  work  through  specialized  teaching 
programse    The  questions  addressed  in  the  evaluation  of  this  program  are  threeo 

1)  To  v/hat  extent  has  student  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  increased? 

2)  To  what  extent  have  rtudent  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work  been  modified? 

3)  VJhat  factors  are  associated  v/ith  observable  changes  or  lack  of  change  in  stu- 
dent knowledge  attitudes? 

Five  junior  high  schools  participating  in  the  program  v/ere  treated  as 
experimental  schools,  tv/o  non-participating*  junior  highs  v/ere  selected  as  control 
schoolso    Questionnaires  containing  instrumentation  designed  to  measure  student 
knowledge  and  attitudes  toward  occupations  were  administered  near  the  beginning 
of  the  program  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year..    Questionnaires  were  also 
administered  to  teachers  in  experimental  and  control  schools,. 

Analyses  of  the  data  provide  many  suggestive  implications  for  future  program 
modifications^    For  instance,  students  in  the  experimental  (Program)  schools 
have  acquired  more  knowledge  about  occupations  than  have  the  students  in  the 
control  (non-Program)  schoolso    But  the  program  appears  to  benefit  girl 

students  more  than  it  does  boy  students,  and  it  appears  to  benefit  seventh 
graders  in  certain  ways  more  than  it  does  eighth  graders*,    And  there  are  observa- 
ble differences  to  be  found  among  the  five  participating  schools*, 

Occupational  aspirations  of  students  do  not  as  yet  appear  to.be  significantly 
.modified  by  .  the  program*.    But  many  factors  related  to  this  phenomenon  have  been 
analyzed*.    Both  the  mother  and  the  father  serve  as  very  important  sources  of 
anchorage  of  student  attitudes  about  occupational  attitudeso    Siblings  and  peer 
groups  are  also  of  importance*.    And  the  personal  attitudes  of  teachers  about  the 
desirability  of  pursuing  professional  type  careers  serves  to  further  reinforce 
the  dominant  success.. '^prototype^'  of  the  parents  and  the  society  at  largeo 
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1 .      THE  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  premises  of  education  in  a  democracy  is  to  broaden  the  range 
of  alternatives  available  to  an  individual.    From  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
Century  to  the  present  day  the  primary  emphasis  in  American  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  upon  academic  xerograms .    This  emphasis  has  seriously  limited 
the  alternatives  and  circumscribed  the  life  chances  of  a  number  of  young 
people. 

Because  of  the  above  ideological  and  historical  considerations  there 
is  a  need  in  Ohio,  8b  there  is  in  other  states,  for  a  new  curricular  per- 
spective for  vocational  education.  A  need  exists  to  enhance  the  students 
perceptions  of  the  world  of  worko 

Moreover,  wherever  data  are  compiled,  evidence  of  a  curricular-occupa- 
tional  structure  gap  appears.    The  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  college 
preparatory  programs  far  outstrips  the  proportion  of  high  school  students  who 
actually  go  to,  or  complete,  college.    Conversly,  we  must  consider  the  number 
of  persons  who  earn  their  living  by  vocational  or  technical  means  who  did 
not  benefit  from  secondary  vocational  training. 

In  recent  years,  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  increasing  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  this  problem.    Monies  are  being  legislated  to  develop 
vocational  programs;  school  systems  are  thereby  enabled  to  increase  and 
improve  their  vocational  education  programs.    Great  responsibility  now  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  professional  educators  responsible  for  promoting 
school  programs  which  will  better  equip  today's  youth  for  employment  in  the 
society's  labor  market. 

-     Two  aspects  of  the  educational  problem  are  of  primary  significance  for 
the  research  presented  in  this  report.    First,  it  is  an  important  objective 
of  the  Career  Orientation  Program  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education's 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  establish  school  programs  which  will 
enhance  student  understandings  of  the  world  of  work~to  provide  a  more 
realistic  grasp  of  a, range  of  career  opportunities  available  in  the  society. 
Second,  it  is  also  important  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
student  attitudes  and  motivations  concerning  the  world  of  worko  Specifically, 
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to  arrive  at  accurate  understandings  concerning  student  attitudes  toward 
occupations  other  than  the  ^^professional,  technical  and  kindred"  occupations 
so  highly  and  universally  espoused  in  the  societyo 

The  problem  of  matchin;^  school  curricula  to  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
society  is  much  .nore  complex  than  it  would  at  first  appear o    It  is  not  so 
simple  a  matter  as  of fering  .fiven  proportions  of  vocational  courses  in  the 
schools  which  will  match  the  vocational  needs  of  the  societyo  '  There  is  the 
intervening  factor  of  student  attitudes  and  related  motivation — of  interest 
in  such  programs  and  the  willingness  to  enroll  in  themo    There  is  evidence 
that  a  large  number  of  students  and  parents  believe  that  vocational  type 
•courses  are  a  good  thing — for  someone  else's  children.,     One  crucial  problem 
lies  in  the. domain  of  student  motivation;  of  student,  teacher,  and  parental 
attitudes  toward  specific  occupations.,    This  assumption  is  supported  by 
research  of  the  past  thirty  or  so  years  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
attitudes  of . individuals  are  anchored  in  the  norms  of  the  social  groups  to 
v/hich  they  belongo^ 

School  programs  designed  to  expose  students  to  improved,  understandings 

cf  the  range  of  occupational  choices  open  to  them  must  ultimately  cope  with 

the  pervasive  normative  influences  extant  in  the  home,  among  peers,  and  in 

the  society  at  large «    The  current  nature  of  these  forces  is  reflected  in 

data  from  a  study  conducted  in  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  where  it  was 

found  that  72  percent  of  the  parents  expected  their  children  to  go  through. 

college  and  take  up  professional  and  allied  occupationSo    Only  1^  percent 

2 

of  these  same  parents  were  so  employed^ 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in'  the  Career  Orientation  Program  is  of  great 
importance*,    On  the  one  hand,  a  good  many  teachers  function  as  advocates  and 
conveyors  of  the  culture's  "success  prototype"  doctrine «    This  doctrine 
urges  all  children  to  "make  .something  of  themselves"oi,  oto  aspire  for  narrow 


For  instance,  see  Sherif  and  Sherif ,  Reierence  Groups,  New  York:    Harper  and 
Rov;e,  Publishers,  196^0    Theodore  li.  Nei^comb,  Social  Psychology,  New  York: 
The  Dryden  Press,  I95O0    Robert  Ko  Merton  and  Alice  So  Kitt,  "Contributions 
to  the  Theory  of  Reference  Group  Behavior"  in  Robert  Ko  Merton  and  Paul  Eo 
Lazarsfeld,  Studies  in  the  Scope  and' Method  of  The  American  Soldier,  Glencoe: 
The  Free  Press,  1950o 

2 

Ro  Vo  Smith,  eto  alo,  "Community  Support  for  the  Public  Schools  in  a  Large 
Metropolitan  Areao"    Mimeographo    Project  Noo  2557?  U.,So  Office  of  Educationo 

"1:323.  ■ 
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and  limited  occupational  goalSo    ^'In  this  land  of  great  opportunity  anyone  can 

get  ahead  if  they  try  hard  enough'* — so  v\;ork  hard,  go  to  college  and  become 

a  doctor,  a  lav/yer,  an  engineer,  or  some  other  professional  type  person^  And 

3 

if  you  don't  make  it,  it's  *^your  own  fault The  hard  fact  that  our  society 
currently  accommodates  only  l^f  percent  of  the  population  in  such  roles  does 
not  deter  the  admonition  for  all  to  so  aspire.    On  the  other  hand  many 
teachers  approach  the  topic  of  occupational  careers  from  a  much  broader 
perspective o    The  definitional  range  of  ^^success"  is  herein  extended  to 
include  being  a  productive  'to^ol  and  die  maker,  a  truly  skilled  auto 
mechanic,  or  a  self-respecting  machine  operator^, 

One  of  the  factors  which  may- partially  account  for  the  degree  of  success 
encountered  in  the  Career  Orientation  Program  may  v/ell  be  the  teachers  thrm- 
selveSo    How  broad  is  their  knowledge  .of  career  opportunities?    What  are  their 
feelings  about  the^^success  prototype"?    How  do  they  perceive  their  role  as 
teacher  vls-a-vis  student  career  counseling  and  teaching? 

If  teachers  are  not  attitudinally  prepared  to  promote  the  viability  of 
careers  other  than  professional,  technical  or  kindred,  then  the  impact  of  the 
program  may: be  impaired*    It^is  important  to  know  the  extent  to  which  teachers 
are  attitudinally  prepared  to  support  the  objectives  of  the  Career  Or*ientation 
Program o 

In  b2>±ef7^Tf^chool  systems  are  to  be  adjusted  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  society's  occupational  structure  and  to  better  meet  the  ultimate  needs 
of  individual  students,  intelligently  planned  programs  must  be  promoted*, 
Pupils  must  have  considerable  exposure  to  information  about  career  opportun-  . 
ities-- their  level  of  knov/ledge  about  careers  must  be  increased*    And  as  this 
proceeds,  it  is  important  to  acquire  factual  knowledge  about  student  attitudes, 
including  the  relative  influence  of  home,  peers,  and  teachers  in  the  process 
of  career  selection* 


See  Robert  K*  Merton,  Social  Structure  and  Social  Theory,  Ch*  Vl\  New  York: 
The  Free  Press,  I9680 
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2o      CAREER  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

One  approach  which  educators  can  pursue  is  to  promote  a  concerted  program 

designed  to  expose  pupils  to  a  more  realistic  and  broad  range  of  career 

opportunities o    There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  current  exposure  of 

if 

our  youth  to  knowledge  of  the  v/orld  of  work  is  extremely  limited^  Children 
are  restricted  in  their  ran^^e  of  personal  contacts  v/ith  people  of  various 
occupational  categorieso    They  are  limited  by  the  narrov/  images  offered  in 
the  mass  media — television  in  parti cularo    They  are  limited  in  the  presenta-. 
tions  of  the  v/orld  of  .v/ork  as  reflected  in  the  books  of  publishers  designed 
for  childreno     If  schools  are  not  av/are  of  the  problem  and  do  not  develop 
programs  to  cope  with  it,  vrhere  else  will  the  problem  be  handled? 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Education's  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
in  collaboration  with  five  participating  school  districts,  has  planned  a 
concentrated  "Careers  Orientation  Program'*  to  expose  junior  high  school 
students  to  the  v;orld  of  worko    The  plan  of  the  program  and  the  materials 
to  be  used  were  settled  upon  after  extensive  conmttee  v;ork  and  review  of 
related  programs  and  research  in  other  sections  of  the  nationo    For  instance, 
information  v/as  obtained  from  related  programs  in  "Atlanta,  Georgia, 


M..  Ho  DeFleur,  "Children's  Knov;ledge  of  Occupational  Roles  and  Prestige," 
Psychological  Reports,  I963,  13 «  p-  76O 

5 

Gene  Bottoms  and  Kenneth  3o  Mathenyo    A  Gui^le  for  the  Development,  Implemen- 
tation, and  Adminstration  of  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  in  Vocational 
Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1969°     (Prepared  under  grant  number  OEG-0-9- 
207008-2779  (085),  UoSo  Office  of  Education^ 


-^J::.  O*  /C-  O 
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Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,    the  state  of  Connecticut,      Carrollton,  Georgia, 

9 

Los  Angeles  and  Beverly  Hills,  California^  and  from  other  randomly  selected 
midwestern  schools. 

^     The  educational  objectives  of  this  program  were  determined  to  be  as 
follows: 

1p      To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work;  i.e.,  to  increase 
student  understanding  of  the  breadth  and  varietyof  occupational 
opportunities  in  our  society,  , 

2o      To  identify  career  needs  of  pupils  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades;  ioe«, 
to  determine  the  personal  occupational  objectives  of  these  students- 

5«      Develop  guidelines  for  the  teaching  staff  to  supplement  regular 
curricula^ 

ko      To  increase  career  counseling  and  guidance  procedures o 

5.      To  integrate  into  the  regular  academic  curricula,  at  each  grade 
level,  career  exposure 

6o      To  further  expose  pupils  to  careers  by  use  of: 


ao 

field  trips 

ba 

resource  people 

Co 

demonstrations 

do 

workshops 

eo 

discussion  groups 

fc 

displays 

projects 

ho 

films 

io 

books ,  pamphlets,  etco 

Ann  Mp  Martin,  A  Multimedia  Approach  to  Communicating  Occupational  Information 
'  )  Noncollege  Youth :    Interim  Technical  Reporto    Pittsburgh  Graduate  School 
liibrary,  Report  Number  BR-5-01^SpI 

"^Raymond  Co  Doane,  '^Project  Guidance  Practices  Leading  to  Career  ^"Orientation 
and  Instruction  for  Selected  Secondary  School  Students  of  Connecticut." 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education. 
1970  (raimeo) 

^Bruce  Hargrove,  et.  ale,  "Suggested  Model  for  the  Full-Time  Counselor  \flio. 
Conducts  and  Coordinates  and  Exploratory  Program  in  Grades  7-9/'  West  Georgia 
College,  Carrollton,  Georgia,  I9680 

^Ralph  Turner,  The  Social  Context  of  Ambition,  San  Francisco,  Chandler  . 
Publishing  Company,"  196^* 
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?•      To  aid  students  to  better  understand  their  abilities  and  sharpen 
their  interest  in  the  job-worldo 

8«      To  create  favorable  attitudes  \:oward  occupations  other  than 
professional,  technical,  and  kindred  pursuitSo 

Campbell,  Gainble,  Dater,  Merry,  and  Porter  Junior  High  Schools  in  Cincinnati 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education's  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  to  create  innovative  programs  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives*    Field  trips,  displays,  projects,  to  mention  but  a  few  acti vl tA^f?, 
are  integrated  throughout  the  school  year^ 

In  brief,  the  programs  that  are  to  be  evaluated  will  involve  some  2,600 
7th  and  8th  grade  pupils  and  approximately  1^0  teachers  in  Cincinnati «  The 
parti cipati;^g  teachers  represent  the  fields  of  English,  Business  and  Voca- 
tional Education,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Science,  Home  Economics, 
Physical  Education,  Music,  Industrial  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Foreign  Lariguage, 
and  Library  Science o 

jResearch  Objectives 

If  maximum  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  the  Occupational  Careers 
Program,  if  it  is  to  be  improved  upon,  it  is  important  that  the  program  be 
scientifically  evaluated*    The  research  design  must  seek  answers  to  many 
questions,  but  the  most  basic  ones  are  these; 

1 o      To  what  extent  have  students  acquired  additional  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work? 

2c      To  what  extent  has  the  program  resulted  in  favorable  and  adaptive 
attitudes  to  the  world  of  wc*.irk? 

3o      What  factors  are  associated  with  increased  knowledge  or  changed 
attitudes  toward  various  types  of  careers? 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  program  itself  it  will -be  an  easier  matter 
to  provide  basic  measures  of  the-  first  two  research  objectives.    To  rigor- 
ously test  the  third  objective  will  be  more  difficult*    In  fact,  if  this 
objective  were  to  be  pursued  in  depth  it  would  be  necefssary  to  do  so  in 
another  setting  (eig«,  a  field  experiment )o    However,  considerable  infor- 
mation concerning  factors  associated  with  change  can  be  provided  by  this 
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study*    This  information  should  be  of  considerable  importance  in  providing 
guidance  for  future  research  of  the  field  experiment  variety.    This  is  a 
logical  progressiono 

To" determine  the  extent  to  which  the  occupational  Career  Orientation 
Program  is  achieving  its  major  objectives,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
have  been  pursued • 

1o      To  what  extent  has  student  (and  teacher)  knowledge  of  careers 
increased  during  the  program?    Has  such  knowledge  increased  in 
range  (ioeo,  produced  farail|iarity  with  a  greater  number  of 
occupations);  has  it  increased  in  depth  (ioeo,  in  heightened 
appreciations  of  various  jobs)? 

2»      To  what  extent  has  the  progrem  produced  changes  in  student  (and 
teacher)  attitudes  about  careers?    More  specifically: 

a)  changes  in  aspirational  levels 

b)  changes  in  attitudes  'tov/ards  occupation's  other  than  those 
to  which  pupils  personally  aspire  (i<,eo,.  increased  respect 
for  occupations  previously  not  esteemed) o 

3o      What  factors  are  associated  with  change? 

a)  To  what  extent  do  teachers  serve  as  reference  points  for 
learning  and  for  attitudinal  anchorage? 

b)  To  what  extent  do  family  members  serve  as  reference  groups 
in  learning  about  careers  and  in  attitude  anchorage  or 
change? 

c)  To  what  extent  do  peers  serve  as  reference  groups  in  learning 
about  careers  and  in  attitude  anchorage  and  change? 

d)  To  what  extent  are  various  social  characteristics  of  pupils 
and/or  families  associated  with  the  amount  of  learning  which 
takes  place  and  with  the  degree  of  attitude  change  effected? 
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3-    DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Seventh  and  eighth  gradfe  students  in  seven  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  comprised  the  universe  of  the  studyo  These 
schools  vary  considerably  in  their  racial  and  socio-economic  composition « 
Dater  and  Gamble  junior  highs  are  located  in  the  V/estern  Hilxa  section 
of  a  predominantly  middle  class  outer-city  section  of  Cincinnati o    Dater ^s 
enrollment  is  1  percent  Black,  Gamble  is  totally  white o  ■  Campbell  Junior 
High  is  located  in  the  V/inton  Terrace  area  which  is  racially  mixed  and 
consists  of  working  and  middle  class  families «    Campbell's  enrollment 
is  69  percent  Blacko    Lyons  Junior  High  is  located  in  the  Madisonville 
area  and  has  a  Black  enrollment  of  52  percent o    Bloom  and  Porter  junior 
highs  are  located  in  the  V/est  End  (inner  city)  area  where  the  adult  pop- 
ulation is  92  percent  Black  and  v;ith  a  high  unemployment  rate*    Bloom* s 
enrollment  is  88  percent  Black,  Porter *s  enrollment  is  9I  percent  Blacko 

Five  of  these  schools  (Dater,  Merry,  Gamble,  Campbell  and  Porter) 
were  designated  ae  participants  in  the  Career  Orientation  Program*  Two 
schools  (Bloom  and  Lyons:    not  included  in  the  Career  Orientation 
Program)  were  selected  as  "control"  schools  in  the  evaluation  projecto 
It  might  be  noted  that  among  the  18  junior  high  schools  in  the  Cincinnati 
system  Black  students  comprise  ^6  percent  of  the  total  enrollmento 
Black  students  in  the  seven  schools  included  in  this  study  comprise  ^6 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  those  schoolSo 

Student  questionnaires  were  administered  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students  in  the  six  schools  near  the  beginning,  and  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1971-72  school  year,  thereby  providing  pretest  and 
posttest  measures*    The  instrumentation  was  designed  to  measure  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  work,  attitudes  toward  types  of  careers,  and  questions 
to  be  employed  in  correlational  analyses  (a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
is  included  in  the  enclosures  to  this  report )o    All  student  questionnaires 
were  group-administered  at  each  of  the  seven  schools o 
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In  the  addition  to  the  student  questionnaire,  a  separate  questionnaire 
cnrd  vas  administered  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  early  in 
the  Career  Orientation  Program  and  again  near  th(;  end  of  the  school  year. 
The  p-arpose  of  this  card  was  to  provide  specific  information  gathered 
in  the  classroom  setting  of  the  extent  to  which  new  knowledge  about 
occupations  had  been  derived  from  school  classes o    This  information 
about  knowledge  being  derived  from  the  Career  Orientation  supplemented 
information  derived  from  the  questionnaire o 

The  Director  of  the  Vocational  Education  Program  for  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  Mr.  Jack  Ford,  arranged  for  assistance  from  the  principals 
of  the  seven  schools  in  making  arrangements  for  the  field  operation » 
Their  cooperation  and  assistance,  along  with  that  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  reachers  was  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

A  teacher  questionnaire  was  also  administered  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  teachers  during  January  and  February. of  1972.    It  was  originally 
intended  to  administer  teacher  questionnaires  both  near  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  school  year.    Several  conditions  inveighed  against 
this  plan,  however,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  extent  to  which 
school  personnel  felt  the  research  effort  was  disrupting  class  routines 
and  placing  additional  burdens  upon  the  teachers.    Moreover,  there  was 
some  indication  that  a  portion  of  the  teachers  were  somewhat  "threat- 
oriented'*  by  the  evaluation  procedures  and  it  was  decided  that  rapport 
(and  results)  would  be  better  if  only  one  questiomiaire  was  administered 
to  the  teachers. 

All  questionnaires  (student  and  teacher)  and  the  class  cards  were 
coded  by  trained  coders  at  the  Institute  for  Metropolitan  Studies. 
Verbal  materials  were  thereby  given  numeric  values  and  transferred  to 
punchcards  and  to  tapes  for  the  data  processing  operation.  Computer 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  Behavioral 
Sciences  Laboratory.    Tapes  and  cards  will  be  archived  and  catalogued 
for  future  reference  as  needed. 
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TECHNIQUES  Of  EVALUATION 
A  Methodological  Note 

Although  the  ensuing  study  utilizes  experimental  and  control  groups, 
and  pretest  and  posttest  questionnaire  administration,  it  may  not  be  assumed 
that  this  is  an  e:<perimental  type  of  research  design*,    It  is  actually  an 
ex  post  facto  designo     The  investigator  did  not  have  manipulative  control 
over  such  factors  as  random  assignment  of  subjects,  or  the  opportunity  to 
manipulate  the  treatment  variables o    Things  had  to  be  taken  as  they  were 
and  the  design  built  around  a  structured  and  ongoing  situation « 

.■  In  any  ex  post  facto  research  (and  the  majority  of  sociological  and 
educational  studies  are  ex  poet  facto),  care  and  caution  must  be  exerc.-i  sed 
in  interpreting  the  results o    Findings  point  to  relationships — they  do  not 
divulge  causality*  In  the  analyses  v/hich  follov/  it  may  not  be  concluded 
that  the  Career  Orientation  Program  caused  given  results;  it  is  instead  ""^^^.u., 
indicated  where  relationships  exist  between  control  and  experimental  groups, 
or  between  pretest  and  posttest  periods*    The  following  discussion  elaborates 
upon  some  of  the  methodological  problems  encountered,  and  the  methods  of 
handling  themo 

The  first  problem  concerns  the  selection  of  the  schools  involved  in  the 
study  designo    There  was  no  opportunity  for  random  selection,  or  a  selection 
based  upon  a  matching  procedure  in  the  determination  of  experimental  and 
control  schoolso    The  program  had  been  established  in  five  schools,  and 
there  were  problems  extant  in  selecting  the  experimental  schools,  including 
the  factor  of  principal  and  teacher  interest  in  co-operating  in  the  study 
among  the  non-program  schoplso    A  ^^best  i'it*'  principle  was  follov/ed  (given 
the  situational  constraints)  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Lyons  and 
Bloom  as  control  schoolSo    This  resulted  in  the  selection  of  two  schools 
which  were  available  for  the  project  and  which  provided  only  an  approximate 
fit  between  populations « 

The  second  problem,  related. to  the  first,  concerns  the  principle  of 
similarity  between  the  experimental  and  control  group  subjectSo    The  ideal 
experimental  ..manipulation  was  impossible;  that  is,  a  random  assignment  of 
students  and  teachers  to  both  the  experimental'  and  control  groups o    Nor  was 
it  possible  to  follow  a  matching  procedure  in  which  students  could  be 
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selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  on  the  basis  of  existing  school  recordso 
Such  a  procedure  i\/ould  have  increased  both  clerical  and  field  costs  to  a  point 
far  in  excess  of  the.  budgeto    It  was  possible,  hov/eve'r,  to  revert  later  to  roi  ' 
analysis  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  experimental  and  control  group 
populations o 

The  third  problem  concerns  the  match  between  the  pretest  and  the  posttest 
populations  in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups o    Residential  nobility 
is  quite  high  in  most  of  these  schools,  and  this  means  that-  many  of  the  subjects 
taking  the  pretest  v/ill  not  be  around  at  the  time  v/hen  the  posttest  occurs o 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  noted  that  the  probability  is  very  great  that 
little  major  change  will  occur  with  respect  to  the  important,  factor  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  subjects.    This  is  to  say  that  the  students  who 
move  av;ay  tend  to  be  replaced  by  students  with  similar  backgrounds  and  social 
charac t e  ris t  i  c  s  o 

Complicating  the  problem  of  similarity  of  pretest  and  posttest  populations 
still  further  is  the  factor  of  absenteeismo    Absenteeism  complicated  the 
study  to  a  greater  degree  than  v/ould  be  normally  anticipatedo    While  it  was 
not  a  major  problem  at  the  pretest  phase,  it  became  a  great  problem  at  the 
posttest  phase  of  the  studyo     In  many  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  study 
student  absenteeism  during  the  last  tv/o  or  three  weeks  of  school  runs  well 
over  50  percento    As  one  teacher  expressed  it,  "I7e  are  lucky  if  half  of  our 
students  are  present  during  the  last  couple  of  weeks  of  schoolJ'    As  a  result 
of  this  unexpectedly  high  absenteeism  rate  there  was  a  substantial  attrition 
in  the  size  of  the  posttest  population  in  both  the  experimental  and  control 
groupso    Recouping  of  this  loss  was  a  vii^tual  impossibility,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  school  \/as  .soon  to  be  recessed  for  the  summer,  and  owing  also  to  the 
fact  that  absenteeism  tends  to  be  practiced  by  the  same  students c  Getting 
back  to  the  absentee  population  was  a  virtual  impossibilityo 

The  question  therefore  arises  concerning  the  extent  to  v;hich  these 
situational  constraints  have  produced  a  control  group  which  differs  in 
composition  from  the  experimental  group,  and  the  extent  to  v/hich  the  pretest 
population  satisfactorly  matches  the  posttest  population*    To  the  extent 
that  there  is  dissimilarity  in  such  important  factors  ad  educational  level  or 
occupation  of  the  parents,  then  any  differences  in  behavior  or  attitude  which 
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are  revealed  betv;een  the  experimental  and  control  groups  (or  pretest  and 
posttest  groups)  would  be  difficult  to  interpreto    This  annoying  problem  has 
arisen  to  some  decree o    An  analysis  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  reveals  that  the  control  group  population 
contains  a  higher  pi'oportion  of  students  whose  parents  are -of  lower  socio- 
economic status  than  that  of  the  experimental  groupso    In  many. of  the  analyses 
which  have  been  run  a  difference  in  learning  and  attitudes  appears  between 
the  experimental  and  control  groups o     This  then  leaves  in  doubt  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  differences  are  attributable  to  the  differences  in  back- 
ground of  the  two  groups,  or  whether  ''"he  differences  might  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  experimental  group *> 

A  solutio.-^.  to  this  problem  has  been  found,  hov/evero     It  consists  of  the 
application  of  a  standardization  procedure  o"^^    This  is  an  operation  which 
permits  one  to  malce  a  statistical  manipulation  to  assume  that  the  distribution 
by  educational  level  of  parents,  or  occupation  of  father,  for  instance,  is 
the  same  in  both  the  expei^imental  and  control  groups o    An  adjusted  x^ate  'in 
learning  or  attitudes  is  thereby  determined,'  providing  the  assurance  that  the 
variations  in  the  rate  is  not  attributable  to  variations  in  the  socio-economic 
variables^    This  technique  was  applied  in  the  analyses  as  neededo    And  the 
results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  significant  differences  in  learning  and 
attitudes  between  the  experimental  school  students  and  the  control  school  stu- 
dents remained  after  these -rates  were  standardized- on  education  level  and 
occupation  of  parents.. 

Instrumentation 

•Measurement  of  occupational  Imowledge  posed  a  difficult  pi'oblem  in  this 
designo    Satisfactory  career-knowledge  inventories  simply  were  not  to  be 
foundo    Three  separate  measures  were  therefort-j  devisedo    The  first  was  an  open- 
ended  question  v/hich  asked:    ^^List  belov;  the  types  of  work  you  think  you  might 
want  to  do  for  a  living  when  you  are'  an  adult?^V  While  this  is  a  dual-purpose 
question,  it  does  permit  an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  jobs  (as  well  as  the 
types)  recognized  by  the  students  as  desirable  for  themo    Any  increase  in  num- 
bers of  occupations  so  listed  betv/een  the 


For  a  full  discussion  of  this  procedure  see,  AoJo  Jaffee,  Handbook  of  Sta-';is- 
tical .Methods  for  Demographers  (V/ashington,  DoCo:    Government  Printing  Office, 
195n,  PPc  43-4^a  .  '  . 
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beginning  and  end  of  the  program  could  therefore  be  regarded  as  significant 
in  the  broadening. of  career  knowledge » 

Secondly,  the  single  "Card  Questionnaire"  administered  to  students  in 
the  classroom  setting  asked  specifically:    "Have  you  learned  about  any 
new  occupations  or  jobs  in  any  of  your  classes  this  school  yeL.r?"  The 
student  was  then  asked  to  list  the  new  jobs  learned  about  and  also  to 
place  a  "X"  in  front  of  the  one  that  was  the  most  interesting «    This  measure 
ment  was  regarded  to  be  a  more  sensitive  instrument  in  that  it  was  admin- 
istered in  the  classroom,  affording  an  opportunity  to  recall  recent  exposure 
And  it  was  addressed  specifically  to  the  topic  of  new  occupational  infor- 
mation •    The  analysis  upheld  -the  assumption  that  this  was  a  more  sensitive 
instruments  •  - 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  measures  covered  another  desirable  point, 

hovever,  namely  getting  the  subject  to  respond  to  a  broad  and  representa- 

•;;ive  range  of  occupations^    For  this  reason  a  third  method  was  devised 

which  consisted  of  an  occupational  inventory  based  upon  the  following 

procedureso    In  the  abridged  Census  occupational  code  (U.So  Bureau  of 

the  Census,  I96O)  occupational  titles  are  grouped  under  the  familiar 

eight-category  Census  Bureau  systemo    We  drew  a  representative  sample 

of  occupational  titles  from  eighto    This  provided  an  occupational  list 

of  61  titleso    The  questionnaire  then  asked: 

"Q«  5    The  following  list  names  many  kinds  of  things  people  do  to 
earn  a  livingo    Some  of  these  jobs  you  will  know  about; 
others  you  will  note 

First,  decide  if  you  know  about  the  kind  of  work  that  each 
job  requireso    If  you  don't  know  very  much  about  that  job 
just  make  an  "X"  in  the  box  under  the  "Don't  know"  headr.ng 
and  move  on  to  the  next  job  listed* 

If  you  do  know  about  a  job  decide  how  important  that  job- 
is  to  society  and  make  an  "X"  in  one  of  the  boxes  under 
the  headings  of  "  very  important",  ^'fairly  important", 
or  "not  very  important" o 

This  job  inventory  was  really  devised'  primarily  to  measure  appre- 
ciation (ieeo,  student  attitudes)  toward  various  types  of  occupations 


(ioGo,  how  important 'is  the  job  to  society) p    By  first  answering  whether 
they  knew  about  the  kind  of  work  each  job  required  they  were  also 
providing  an  additional  measure  of  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  types 
of  occupations o 

A  decided  advantage  rf  this  type  of  job  inventory  is  that  it  ib* 
a  sample  of  all  types  of  work  as  reflected  in  the  Census  classificationo 
It  therefore  represents  the  employment  structure  of  the  nation  and  data 
from  the  scale  can  then  be  linked  to  national  and  local  datao  These 
occupational  titles  may  also  be  broken  down  into  their  eight-category 
types  (iceo,  prof  essional.,  - technical  and  kindred;  managerial,  etco) 
On  the  other  hard,  two  major  limitations  are  inherent  in  the  inventoryo- 
First,  it  is  not  a  very  exhaustive  inventory;  it  lists  only  6l  occupa- 
tional titles  since  it  was  /ound  that  seventh  and  eighth  graders  experience 
fatigue  with  longer  lists o    Second,  it  relies  upon  the  student's  honesty 
in  simply  replying  whether  he  knows,  about  a  given  type  of  occupation. 
It  Would  therefore  most  probably  tend  to  over-enumerate  job  knowledge o 
In  brief,  it  is  not  a  thorough  test  of  occupational  knowledge « o oit  is  a 
very  general  exploratione 

Analysis  of  the  findings  has  revealed  that  the  job  inventory  does 
not  provide  an    adequate  measure  of  job  knowledge o    It  does,  however, 
supplement  the  other  measures  and  it  does  provide  interesting  results  as 
a  measure  of  occupational  appreciationo 

The  second  objective  of  the  study  was  to  measure  occupational 
attitudes  of  studentSo    One  measure  was  achieved  in  questional  of  the 
student  questionnaire  which  asked  what  types  of  work  they  might  want  to 
do  for  a  living  when  they  are  adultSo    This  question  is  then  followed 
by  question  la.,,  **Put  an  "X"  in  front  of  the  one  job  listed  above 

that  you  think  you  will  probably  have  when  you  are  an  adulto*'  This 
provides  a  measure  of  occupational  expectation-- an  important  variable  ' 
in  the  study « 

A  second  measure  of  occupational  attitudes  was  obtained  in  the 
aforementioned  sample  inventory  of  occupational  titles  in  which  the 
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student  was  asked  to  inaicate  the  importance  to  society  of  the  occupations 
listedo    This  3-point  response  scale  (very  important,  fairly  important,  not 
very  important)  provides  a  measure  of  appreciation  for  a  wide  raL.';^e  of  occupa- 
tions, other  than  those  that  may  have  been  perceived  as  personally  suitable." 
for  the  respondent o ' 

A  third  measure  of  occupational  attitudes  is  derive^*  from  the  student 
questionnaire  card  v/hich  asks  the  student  to  list  any  new  I'obs  he  has  lecirned 
abou'o  in  the  classroom,  follov/ed  by  the  request  to  place  an  "X"  in  front  of 
the  job  that  interested  him  the  mosto 
c  Other  instrumentation  v;as  included  to  determine  .such  factors  as  income 

expectations,  parental  background  (e-ogo,  amount  of  education. of  parents), 
measn-perceptions  (ioeo,  hov;  much  education  or  training  will  be  required  to  ■ 
achieve  occupational  objective),  and  reference  group  questions  to  determine 
the  extent  of  anchorage  of  occupational  aspirations  in  such  groups  as  family, 
peers,  and  teacherSo 

5*      CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION 

The  problem  explored  in  this  study  constitutes  one  of  the  mopt  important 
'of  current  educational  problems  in  the  nation^    An  improved  articulation 
.  of  educational  programs  to  the  occupational  structure  of  the  society  has 
consequences  of  vast  significance  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  to  the 
society  at  large.    To  achieve  this  objective  meems  coping  with  a  problem 
which  is  vast  and  extremely  complex.    Facts  are  needed  which  will  better, 
portray  the  nature  of  the  complexities. and  provide  understandings  upon 
which  better  programs  may  be  built o    V/hile  the  information  provided  herein 
is  miniscule  in  relation  to  the  total  problem,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  facts  will  prove  of  immediate '  worth-  to  the  local  program  to  which  the 
analysis  was  directed,  and  the  analyses  should  also  prove  suggestive  for 
wider  applications  and  for  future  research^ 

Ao    The  Findin/^a 

The  first  analysis  of  the  study  reveals  a  relationship  wherein  students 

exposed  to  the  Care'^r  Orientation  Program  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of 

the  world  of  work' chan  have  students  not  exposed  to  the  programo  Tliis 

indicates  that  th?  primary  objective  of  the  program  is  being  meto  '  The  program 

o 
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hov/ever,  appear,o  to  influence  male  students  differently  tha:^  it.  does  fer  ^le 
students,  and  r.iay  be  counterproductive  for  males  as  the  year  progresseso 
Seventh  grade  students  also  reflect  greater  initial  benefits  from  the  program 
than  do  eighth,  graderso    And  there  is  considerable  variation  \n.  Amount  of 
job  laiov^ledge  acquired  among  the  different  experimental  schoolto 

The  second  analysis  indicates  little  attitudinal "  change  or^  the  part,  of 
students  in  relation  to  personal  occupational  aspirations^    The  ^significant 
findings  in  this  area  concern  the  extent  to  v;hich  sources  outsido  the  school 
serve  as  anchorage  points  for  these  occupational  attitude>So    The  parents 
play  a  vital  role  as  referen^je  points  for  occupational,  advice  and  reinforce- 
men to     Siblings  and  peers  play  a  second  most  important  role  in  this  regard, 
and  teachers  and  counselors  are  third  in  importance «    As  later  analyses  make  . 
clear,  however,  teachers  and  counselors  are  important,  and  harbor  a  potential 
in  this  regard  which  is  greater  than'  has  been  currently  developed^ 

The  third  major  area  of  findings  concerns  the  role  of  teacher  values 
in  relation  to  teaching  about  the  world  of  v;brkp    The  essence  of  this 
analysis  is  that  teachers  serve  as  conveyors  of  the  predominant  cultural" 
beliefs  about  the  '^success  prototype"o*   They  tend  to  reinforce  those  values 
of  the  home  and'  of  the  society  at  large  v/hich  admonishes  young  people  to 
make  something  of  themselves  by  becoming  a 'doctor,  lawyer,  architect,  etco 
The  majority  of  the  teachers  believe  it  is  their  role  to  spur  students 
.to  achieve  such  goalSo    But,  the  majority  of  these  same  teachers  also  estimate 
that  only  a.  minority  of  their  students  have  the  necessary  intellectual 
(let  alone  financial)  capacity  to  get  through  four  years  of  collegeo 

B,.      The  Generalizability  of  the  FindingSo 

It  is  of  course  scientifirally  invalid  to  generalize  findings  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  specific  research  universe «     On  the  otLjr  hand,  there  are 
several  properties  of  the  present  investigation  which  impc^rt  highly  suggestive 
merits  to  the  studyo 

First,  the  phenomenon  v/hich  is  investigated  is  common  in  American  society, 
loeo,  the  gap  between  qtudjnt  occupational  expectations  and  the  availability 
of  occupational  outlets  in  the  societyo    Second,  the  study  employed  a  concep- 
tual approach  based  upon  reference  group  theory  and  upon  Merton's  concepts  of 
the  success  prototype o    The  findings  of  the  study  are  therefore  quite  in 
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accoi'd  './ith  other  tvpes  of  investigations  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation  v/hich  havr  employed  similar  conceptual  orientations «    Mcrq  specifically, 
the  finding  t';.at  the  family  fa':<cti on s  as  a  basic  source  of  attitudinal  anchorage 
for  studert  occupalionaD  attitudes  is  consistent  with  other  kinds  of  information 
abcit  attitudinal  anchora^je.    And  the  finding  that  the  secondary  ^(^roui  type 
of  relationships  extant  in  srudent  and  teacher  or  counselor  re.!.ationships  is 
not  as  strong  an  anchorage  poini:  for  occupational  attitudes  of  .students  as  family 
or  friends  is  again  in  an  e:q}ect'^d  aud  ':*onsiotent  directiono    Therefoii),  to 
the  extent  that  educational  program  planning  is  oriented  to  jhaj^J-i^^^  occupa- 
tional attitudes  of  students,  the  findings  of  this  study  sh.- .\d  prove  highly 
suggestive o 

Likev/ise,  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a  conserving  factor,  rather  than  as  a 
change  agent,  with  respect  to  promoting  the  success  prototype  is  in  the 
expected  direction  and  is  consistent  v/ith  other  in\'estigations  in  other  sections 
of  the  nationo     These  findings  should  also  serve  .suggestive  purposes  for  program 
planners  in  other  settingSo    But  any  inferences  drawn  from  this  investigation 
and  applied  to  other  settings  should  be  made  v/ith  great  care  '3nd  cautiono 

Co    Further  Steps  Which  Mifi-ht  be  Taken  to  Build  on  the  Findinf^s  of  This  Study 
There  are  many  findings  in  the  study  v/hich  should  prove  useful  for 
further  development  of  the  Career  Orientation  Programo    Program  planners  might 
wish  to  consider  program  content  and  teacher  preparation  in  relation  to  the 
follov/ing  ma.'^or  pointso 

lo      There  is  some  indication  that  during  the  course  of  the  year  the  program 

has  a  differential  impact  upon  male  and  female  students  in  which  th^,  effects 
nppear  to  be  somev/h^t  counterproductive  for  male  studentSo 

2o      There  are  some  interesting  variations  among  the  different  schools  in  the 
program  v;ith  respect  to  amount  of  learning  about  jobso 

3o      Student  aspirations  for  professional,  technical  and  kindred  type  occupations 
are  oversubscribed  and  other  white  collar  and  blue  collar  occupations  are 
undersubscribedc    Teachers  also  report  presentation  of  occupations  in  a 
similar  directiono    This  finding  suggests  a  content  review  of  the  types 
of  materials  offered  to  see  if  materials  relevant  to  other  white  collar 
occupations,  and  blue  collar  occupations  could  receive  increased  stresso 

With  respect  to  student  expectations  of  future  career,  the  study 
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firmly  establishes  the  importance  of  th^^  family,  especially  of- the 
mother  as  well  as  the  father,  as  dominant  factors  in  occupational 
attitudeSo     In  the  future,  to  the  extent  that  educational  programs 
are  oriented  .toward  occupational  attitudes,  the  family  v/ill  have  to 
be  considerod  as  a  major  reality  of  thv^  situationo 

5o      Teacher  attitudes  toward  the  xvorld  of  work  serve  to  conserve,  rather 
than  to  modify,  the  success  prototypeo     These  attitudes  reinforce 
the  dominant  cultural  theme  and  further  impede  modification  of  student 
aspirations  in  Uxxections  other  than  aspiring  Tor  professional, 
technical  or  kindred  type  pursuits ^  •  At  the  same  time,  the  observation 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  that  most  of  their  students  are  not  college 
material  conflicts  with  their  belief  that  it  is  thtnr'  resporiSibility 
to  spur  :;tudents  to  a^^pire  for  jobs  v/hich  will-  require  four  or  more 
years  of  collegeo     In  brief,  the  question  posei  by  this  analysis  is 
one  concerning  the  extent  to  which  in-service  programs  may  be  required 
for  teachers  if  the;y  are  to  plciy  their  role  in  a  more  adaptive  manner 
\\,'ith  respect  to  teavhing  swidea^vS  about  the  realities  of  occupational 
seloctiono 

60      A  last  implication  of  the  findings  concerns  their  limited  nav-ureo 
.   The  project  was  comparatively  small  and  limited  in  scop^o    To  the 
extent  that  the  findings  harbor  merit  for  the  deyelopnieut  of  broader 
programs, it  would  appear  highly  desirable  to  proceed  with  an  action- 
research  progr^.m;  one  in  which  program  administrators  work  closely 
with  research  programs  to  the  end  of  focusing  and  sharpening  procedures 
and  materials  as  the  program  progresses □ 
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THE  FINDINGS 


The  results  of  the  study  are  divided  into  four  analytical  catesories: 
Gtudent  knov/ledge  of  the  v;orld  of  work,  occupational  expectations,  reference 
grouiD  patterns,  and  teacher  attitudes*    Th^r  major  findings  in  each  category 
are  sui:!marized,  follovvcd  by  the  tables  from  v/hich  ti;.e  summary  statements  are 
drav/n^ 

Ao    STUDENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  V/OHID  OF  WORK 

The  first  question  to  be  ans\/ered  by  I'-he  study  concerns  the  extent  to 
v/hich  students  parti clputinc  in  the  Career  Orientation  Program  have  benefi- 
ted throU(3h  an  increas^.i  knowledge  of  the  v^orld  of  v/orko    As  previously 
discussed,  tv/o  types  of  instrument  v;ere  devised  to  measure  this  factor.;  a 
±W1  questionnaire  admini;Stered  in  ^roujD  settings,  .,and  a  ohort-form  question 
ra:.re  card  admini~s'.ered  in  the  classroc^Ho    Data  provided  by  these  tv/o  method 
proved  to  be  consistent  r:;.d  suppcx^ted  the  follov/inpj  findin^jSo 

1  o      Students  in  t he  experimei? tal  schools  have  acquired  nioro  knov/led>/;e  of 
the  v/orld  of  work,  than  have  studentf::  in  the  "^ontrol  schoolso  Ttxis 
holds  for  both  the  pretest  and  th^  posttest  :;ituationSa 

Analysis  of  the  classroom  cards  reveal.s  that  in  the  pretest  situation 
61  percent  of  the  experimental  students  compared  with  33  percent  of  the 
control  students  say  they  have  learned  about  new  jobs  in  the  clas.sroomo 
In  the  posttest  setting  55  percent  of  the  e:cperimental  st'izdents  and  55 
percent  of  the  control  group  students  report  learning  about  new  jobso  (See 
Table  1). 

Moreover,  the  experimental  school  students  indicate  they  have  learned 
about  a  larger  number  ox  nev/  jobs  than  the  control  groun  students o  In  the 
pretest  operation  27  percent  of  the  experimental  group  students  and  only  6 
percent  of  the  control  group  students  indicate  they  had  learned  about  four 
or  more  nev^f  occupations  in  their  classeso    In  the  posttest  setting  19 


percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  6  -percent  of  the  control  group  students 
report  learning;  about  four  or  more  new  occupations  in  classeso     (See'  Table  2)o 
Further  evidence  that  students  in  the  experimental  schools  have  acquired 
more  knowled,n;e  about  occupations  than  students  in- the  control  schools  comes 
from  an  analysis  of  the  questionnaireso    The  number  of  jobs  listed  by  student — 
as  types  of  v/ork  they  mi'^ht  want  to  do  as  adults — is  ^.vreater  for  the  experi- 
mental school'  students  than  it  is  for  the  control  school  studentso    In  the 
pretest  situation  5S  percent  of  the  experimental  school  students  ^3  percent 
of  the  Control  school  subjects  li:3ted  four  or  more  desirable  occupationso 
In  the  posttest  setting,  5^  percent  of  the  exr)erimental  and  3?  percent  of 
the  Control  subjects  listed  four  or  more  jobs  as  desirable . for  theme.     (Table  3)« 

2o      There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  occupations  learned  about  between 
the  pretest  and  posttest  periods^  p 

At  the  first  sir-ht  this  finding  v/ould  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
finding  that  students  in  the  experimental  schools  have  acquired  more  knowledge 
about  occupations  than  students  in  the  control  schoolSo    This  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  conflicting  finding,  hov/ever,  for  the  following  reasonSo    First,  by  the 
time  the  p.^etest  instrumentation  had  besn  cleared  through  appropriate  school 
channels  and  arrangements  made  for  the  fiold  phase,  some  seven  weeks  of 
school  had  elapsed;  ioGo,  exposure  to  the  program  had  already  beguno  Second, 
some  students  (eogo,  eighth  graders)  had  experienced  previous  expiosure  to 
the  Career  Oi'lentation  Programo     Third,  the  last  tv;o  weeks  of  school  (when 
th'^  posttests  v/ere  tctken)  proved  to  be  a  period  cf  lessened  student  moti- 
vation (ioec>,>as  illustrated  by  high  ahoenteeism)  and  the  posttest  perfr»r- 
-mance  may  have  declined  as  a  resulto 

7?h"ere  are  ir^ny  indir;atioiis,  therefore,  to  suggOi:t  that  the  initial 
impact  of  the  program  is  greater  than  the  impact  which  ensues  over  the 
remaining  course  of  the  yearo    There  is  the  possibility  that  there  is  a 
point  in  time  at  i\rhich  the  program,  becomes  counterproductive  o 

■  .tealysis  of  the  classroom  cards  indicates  an  overall  decline  in  having 
learned  about  nev\r  occupations  from  6l  percent  saying  they  have  learned 
about  new  jobs  in  the  pretest  setting  to  55  percent  in  the  posttest  period* 
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(Table  i)»    The  sane  trend  is  shown  in  analysis  of  the  number  of  jobs  students 
report  having  learned  about  (Table  1)  in  which  those  students  v;ho  report 
having  learned  about  four  or  more  jobs  declines  from  2?  percent  to  19  percent 
from  the  pretest  to  posttest  periods.. 

Analysis  of  the  student  questionnaire  concerns  the  number  of  jobs  listed 
s  desirable  for  them  as  adultSo    This  more  personalized  question  shows  no 
significant  decline  betv/een  the  pretest  and  the  posttest  periods,  since  58 
percent  of  the  students  list  four  or  more  desirable  occupations  in  the  pre- 
test period  and  5^  percent  in  the  posttest  situationo    This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  althou[;;h  there  is  lessened  learnin^^j  about  ne\i  occupations  in 
general  in  the  classroom,  this  does  not  correlate  v;ith  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  occupations  deemed  personally  suitable  for  a  career..     (See  Table  3)* 

3«      The  pror.;ram  influences  boys  differently  than  it  does  ^irlSo 

There  is  consistent  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Career  Orientation 
Program  has  a  differing  effect  upon  male  and  fenale  students «    Table  k 
reveals  from  the  class  card  analysis  that  in  the  pretest  sta^e  66  percent 
of  the  boys  and  ^6  percent  of  the  si^'ls  indicate  learning  about  new  jobs 
in  classeSo    By  the  posttes*.  period,  hov/ever,  A-9  percent  of  the  boys  and  60 
percent  of  the  girls  report  learning  about  new  jobs  in  classeSo    This  rever- 
sal clearly  indicates  that  v;hile  learning  for  boy  students  sharply  decreases, 
learning  for*  ;;';irls  increases  slightly  between  the  pre  and  posttest  periodSo 

A  similar  tendency  i6  rev^^aled  in  Table  5  in  v/hich  the  pretest 
situation  shows  31  percent  of  the  boys  and  23. percent  of  the  girls  report 
learning  about  fou.  ^  or  more  nev;  jobs  in  classeSo    But  in  the  posttest  period 
19  percent  of  the  ^oys  and  22  percent  of  the  girls  report  learning  about 
four  or  more  new  .j(J^So    This  is  a  picture  of  decline  in  learning  on  the  part 
of  boys  with  the  .r';rls  holding  constant  between  the  pretest  and  posttest 
periods^ 

Information  fleaned  from  the  questionnaire  analysis  indicates  that 
with  respect  to  numbers  of  jobs  students  perceive  as  desirable  for  thera  as 
adults,  £.;;irls  list  more  occupations  as  desirable  in  both  the  pretest  and  the 


posttest  settingSo    In  the  pj^'ctest  period  ^8  percent  of  the  boys  and  65 
percent  of  the  ^^irlc  list  four  or  more  jobs  as  desirablco    In  the  posttest 
period       percent  of  the  boys  and  60  percent  of  the  cirls  report  four  or 
more  jobs  as  being  desirable  for  them  as  adultSn      (Table  6)1. 

ko      The  Career;' Ori^ent  at  ion  Program  has  a  differential  impact  on  seventh 
and  eif^hth  grade  students^  \ 

To  summarize  the  findings  of  this  analysis  seventh  grade  students  are 
deriving  more  benefits  from  the  program  than  eighth  c^^aders  v;ith  respect 
to  learning  about  new  jobs  in  the  clascroom  settinc»    Hov/ever,  eighth 
grade  students  appear  to  be  deriving  slightly  more  benefits  in  increasing 
the  nuiTiber  of  occupations  which  appear  personally  suitable  to  them  (ioeo, 
as  acceptable  jobs  v/hen  they  are  adults)  o 

Analysis  of  the  classroom  cards  reveals  that  in  the  pretest  situation 
68  percent  of  the  seventh  graders  and  55  percent  of  the  eighth  graders 
indicate  they  have  been  learning  about  new  occupationso    In  the  posttest 
situation,  62  percent  of  the  seventh  graders  and  k7  percent  of  the  eighth 
grade  students  report  they  are  learning  about  new  occupations  in  the 
classroomo     (Table  7)o 

Considering  the  factor  of  number  of  jobs  which  students  perceive  as 
desirable  for  them  as  adults,  a  slightly  different  perspective  is  apparento 
Table  8  sho\;s  that  in  the  pretest  setting,  58  percent  of,  the  seventh 
graders  and  56  percent  of  the  eighth  graders  list  four  or  more  jobs  as 
personally  desirable  for  themselveSo     In  the  posttest  situation,  however, 
k8  percent  of  the  seventh  graders  and  59  percent  of  the  eighth  graders 
report  four  or  more  jobs  as  personally  desirable »    In  brief,  v/here  the 
number  of  personally  suitable  jobs  declines  for  seventh  grades  between 
the  pre  and  posttest  settings,  it  remains  constant  for  eighth  graders « 

5«.      Variations  occur  amonp:  the  different  schools  participating^  in  the 
prop:ram  with  respect  to  learning  about  the  world  of  worko 

Considerable  variation  occurs  among  the  five  experimental  schools 
with  respect  to  learning  about  the  world  of  worko    Table  9  reveals  that 
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in  the  pretest  situation,  those  students  who  list  four  or  more  jobs  as 
desirable  for -them  as  adults  varies  from  73  percent  at  Porter  Junior  High 
to  kk  percent  at  Gamble,    In  the  posttest  setting,  hov/ever,  some  minor 
shifts  occur  and  the  range  is  from  69  percent  for  Porter,  to  ^9  percent 
for  Datero    Notable  in  this  pretest  to  posttest  comparison  is  the  rise  of 
Campbell  from  a  fourth  rank-ordei*  position  ^to  second,  and  a  decline  for 
Dater  from  a  second  position  at  pretest  to  fifth  at  posttest*.    Table  10 
summarizes  these  shifts,  but  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  inter- 
pretations since  in  most  cases,  the  percentage  shifts  are  relatively 
small  and  not  sisnificant^ 

Summary:    The  Impact  of  the  Career  Orientation  Program  on  Knov;led?^e  of  the 
World  of  Worko 

The  program  appears  to  be  achieving  its  intended  objective  of  impart- 
ing an  increased  laiowledge  of  the  v;orld  of  v/ork<.    There  are,  hov/ever,  some 
significant  internal  variations  in  the,  data  of  significance o    The  program 
appears  to  be  more"  effective  v/ith  seventh  grade  students  than  it  is  v/ith 
eighth  graderso     It  is  more  effective  for  girls  than  it  is  for  boySo  And 
there  are  some  notable  variations  in  the  impact  of  the  program  among  the 
different  participating  schoolSo    There  is  also  some  tentative  indication 
that  while  the  program  starts  off  with  a  strong  impact,  there  is  a  decline 
over  time  to  the  extent  that  it  may  even  be  counterproductive  by  the  end 
of  the  schoold  yearo    This  factor,  hov/ever,  appears  to  apply  primarily  to 
male  students  and  is  not  as  apparent  for  females o 
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TABLE  1 

LEARNING  ABOUT  NE'//  JOBS  IN  CLASSES 


(FROM  CARDS) 

"HAVE  YOU  LEARNED  ABOUT  ANY  NE17 
COCUl^ATIONS  OR  JOBS  IN  ANY  OF 
YOUR  CLASSES  THK  SCHOOL  YEAR?" 

Experimental  Schc  ■?ls 

Yes 
No  ■ 
N,A. 

Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


Pre  Measures 


61% 

1  • 

100?^ 
2,353 


Post  Measures 

55% 
if5 


70 

1,297 


Control  Schools  -  - 


Yes  33%  33% 

No  67  63 

N.A.  2 


Totals  100%  100% 

No.  of  Cases  ^51  5,20 


0 

ERIC 


7'  -r^  jT 
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TABLE  2 

NUMBER  OF  NEV/  JOBS  LEAENED  ABOUT  IN  CLASS 


(FROM  CARDS) 

"HAVE  YOU  LEARNED  ABOUT  ANY  NEW 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  JOBS  IN  ANY  OF  YOUR 
CLASSES  TKLS  SCHOOL  YEAR?" 


Experimental  Schools 


Totals 


Pre  Measures  Post  Measures 


3  jobs  or  less  33?^  355^ 

k  or  more.  27%  199^ 

Inappo  -  has  not  learned  . 

about  any  jobs  h% 

N,A.  1^ 


Totals  ^o^%  ^oa^o 

No.  of  cases  2,353  1,297 


Control  Schools 

3  jobs  or  less  2%  2&% 

k  or  more  .6%  S% 

Inappo  -  has  not  learned 

about  any  jobs  68?^ 

N.A. 


100?^  100?^ 


No.  of  cases  ^51  520 


I 
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TABLE  5 

rrJMBER  OF  JOBS  LISTED  BY  STUDENTS  AS  DESIRABLE  FOR  THEM  AS  ADULTS 

"LIS^  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF  WORK  YOU 
THINK  YOU  MIGHT  WANT  TO  DO  FOR  A 
LIVING  miM  YOU  ARE  "aN  ADULTJ ' 

Number  of  jobs  listed 

Experimental  Schools  Pre  Measures  Post  Measures 

3  jobs  or  less     I  42^  k3Jo 

4  or  more  58  56 

Totals  100?^  .  101^ 

No.  of  Cases  69O  506 


Control  Schools 

3  jobs  or  less  ,                           37%  63% 

h  or  more  ^3  37 

Totals  100%  1009^ 

No.  of  Cases  228  I06 


ERIC 


1.347 
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TABLE  k 

LEARNING  ABOUT  NEl'/  JOBS  IN  CLASSROOM,  BY  SEX 


(FROM  CARDS) 

"HAVE  YOU  LEARNED  ABOUT  ANY 
NEl\'  OCCUPATIONS  OR  JOBS  IN  ANY 
OF  YOUR  CLASSES 'this  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


Pre 

Measures 

Post 

Measures 

Experimental  Schools 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Yes 

66% 

56?^ 

ks% 

60?^ 

No 

33 

51 

ko 

N,A. 

1 

Totals 

100% 

100% 

100?^; 

100% 

No.  of  Cases 

1,162 

1,18k 

63k 

663 

Control  Schools 

Yes 

3k% 

31% 

37% 

33% 

No 

66 

69 

61 

67 

N.A. 

2 

Totals 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

No.  of  Cases 

220 

225 

257 

263 

ERIC 
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TABLE  5 

NUMBER  OF  NEV/  OCCUPATIONS  LEARNIB  ABOUT  IN  CLASSROOMS,  BY  SEX 


(FROM  CARDS) 

"HAVE  YOU  LEARNED  ABOUT  ANY  NE\'J 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  JOBS  IN  ANY  OF  YOUR 
CLASSES  THIS  SCHOOL  YEAR,- 


Number  of  Jobs 


Pre  Measures 


Post  Measures 


Experimental  Schools 

Three  jobs  or  less 
Four  or  more 
D.K.  and  N.A, 

Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


Male 

10% 
31 


1019^ 

1,162 


Female 

77% 
23  . 


100?^ 


Male 


B2% 
19 


101?^ 
63^ 


Female 

7T/o 
22 
1 

100% 
663 


Control  Schools 


Three  jobs  or  less 
Four  or  more 
D.K.  and  N.A. 

Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


96^ 
2 
2 

1005^ 
220 


9h% 
h 

.  2 

100% 
225 


91% 
5 
h 

100% 

257 


92% 

8 


100% 

263 
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TABLE  S 

NUMBER  OF  0CCUP_ATIONS  LISTED  BY 
STUDENTS  AS  DESIRABLE  FOR  THEM  AS  AjDULTS,  BY' SEX 


"LIST  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF  WORK  YOU 
mmi  YOU  MIGHT  WANT  TO  DO  FOR  A 
LIVirJG  WHEN  YOU  ARE  AN  ADULT?" 


Experimental  Schools 

3  jobs  or  less 
h  oj"  more 
-  N.A, 

Totals 

No,  of  Cases 


Pre 


48 


100?^ 

3hk 


Male 


Post 


2 

100?^ 
2kl 


Pre  Post 
Female 


325^ 
63 


100^ 


39% 
So 
1 

100% 
255 


Control  Schools 

3  jobs  o'^llesf 

4  or  more 
N.A. 

Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


Wo 
56 


100?^ 
119 


68% 
2k 
8 


53 


53?^ 
43 
3 

118 


499^ 
51 


100% 
53 


J.,  J  u  U 
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TABLE  7 

NEl'/  JOBS  LEARNED  ABOUT, 
BY  GRADE 


FROM  CARDS: 

"MVE  YOU  LEARfJED  ABOUT  ANY  MEIJ 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  JOBS  IN  ANY  OFToUR 
GLASSES  THIS  SCHOOL  YEAR?  ' 


Control  Schools 


NoA. 


Seventh  Eighth 


Experimental  Schools  Pre  Post  Pre 


Post 


Yes  68?^  62^  55$!^  k7°/o 

No  31  38  53 

N.A.  1  J  j:> 


Totals  100?^-  100?^  100^  100^ 

Noo  of  Cases  632  1215  656 


Yes  33%'  399^  32j^  320^ 

No  67  61  68  66 


1 


■^ot^ls  100?^  100?^  100?^  99J^ 

Noo  of  Cases  2'f8  255  201  259 


K.^  \^  ^. 
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TABLE 8 

NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  LEARNED  /IPiXrr  I  N  i.'LAflSF-S,  BY  GRADE  ^ 


"LIST  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF  WORK  YOU  THINK 
YOU  MIGHT  WANT  TO  DO  FOR  A  LIVING  'aTHEN 

YOU  ARE  AN  ADULT."  '  Seventh  Eighth 


Experimental  Schools 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

3  .jobo  or  less 

hh% 

h  or  more 

58 

56 

59 

NoAo 

2 

2  ■ 

Totals 

100% 

looPi  ■ 

lOC^ 

Noo  of  Cases 

351 

i 

2kk 

351 

2^2 

Control  Schools 

3  jobs  or  less 

^% 

m 

623^ 

^  or  more 

hi 

52 

38 

NoAo 

1 

Totals 

100?^ 

100?^ 

1009^ 

lOOS!^ 

Noo  of  Cases 

93 

138 

55 

ERIC 


1  •7!^'? 

O  O 
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TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  JOBS  LISTED  BY  STUDENTS  AS  DESIRABLE  FOR  THEM  AS  ADULTS,  BY  SCHOOL 


"LIST  BELOW  THE  TYPES  OF  WORK  YOU  THINK 
YOU  MIGHT  WANT  TO  DO  FOR  A  LIVING  WHEN 
YOU  ARE  AN  ADULT," 


Number  of  .jobs  listed  Pre  Measures  Post  Measures 

Experimental  Schools 

Porter 

3  or  less  27^  31% 

k  or  more  J73  _69 

Totals  100^  1009^ 

No.  of  Cases  110  65 

Merry 

3  or  less  kl%  kk% 

k  or  more  39  '7$ 

Totals  100^  100?^ 

No.  of  Cases  103  86 

Campbell 

3  or  less  50^  h2% 

k  or  more  50  58 

Totals  1009^  lOC^ 

No.  of  Cases  1^5  99 

Gaunble 

3  or  less  56^ 

k  or  more  J+ft,  50 

Totals  lOC^  100^ 

No.  of  Cases  121  103 

3  or  less  3^  51?i 

if  or  more                                             •       Jft                    .  Jti 

Totals  10CS(>  100^ 

:  No.  of  Cases  210  153 


TABLE*  9  (Continued) 


Bloom 

3  or  less  k7%  69^ 

k  or  more  33  31 

Totals  1009^  lOO^a 

No-  of  Cases  112  58 

Lyons 

3  or  less  51?^  56?^ 

k  or  more  ^19  kh 

Totals  100%  100?^ 

No-  of  Caset  11^  ^8 


ERIC 


'^-'XJ  .V"' 
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TABLE  10 

SHIFTS  IN  RANK  ORDER  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  LISTING 
FOUR  OR  MORE  JOBS  AS  DESIRABLE  FOR  THEM,  PRE  AND  POST  TESTS, 

BY  SCHOOL 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Percent  Listing 


'  Rank 


Percent  Listing 


School 

Four  or  More  Jobs  , 

Order 

School 

Four  or  More 

Porter 

73 

1 

Porter 

69 

Dater 

6h 

2 

Campbell 

58 

Merry 

59 

3 

Merry 

51 

Campbell 

50 

h 

Gamble 

50 

Gamble 

hh 

3 

Dater 

h9 
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3o    OCCUPATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS  OF  STUDENTS 

The  second  question  to  be  answered  by  the  study  concerns  the  extent  to 
vjhich  students  participating  in  the  Career  Orientation  Program  have  modified 
their  attitudes  about  occupations «    The  focus  of  this  analysis  concerns  the 
extent  to  which  occupational  aspirations  of  students  deviate  from  existing 
opportunities  of  the  society  as  reflected  in  the  occupational  structureo 

It  must  also  be  recalled  throughout  this  analysis  that  more  than  thirty 
years  of  research  on  attitude  change  has  provided  overwhelming  evidence  of 
a  basic  fact — people's  attitudes  are  difficult  to  changeo    The  Career 
Orientation  Program  objectives  \/ere  not  primarily  directed  tov;ard  attitude 
change,  they  vjere  directed  toward  broadening  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  v/orld  of  worko    But  the  acquisition  of  objective  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  v/ork  harbors  a  motivational,  and  therefore,  an  attitudinal  component o 
Analysis  of  student  expectations  or  attitudes  about  the  different  types  of 
occupations  therefore  provides  additional  information  of  importance  in 
future  program  planning o 

Several  general  findings  emerge  from  the  analysis  of  occupational 
expectationso    First,  in  relation  to  the  present  occupational  structure 
of  the  Cincinnati  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA),  student 
expectations  are  high  in  the  category  of  professional,  technical  and 
kindred;  lov;  in  the  categories-'of  other  white  collar,  and  in  blue  collar 
type  occupations^    Second,  as  aspirations  for  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  type  occupations  decline,  doubt  about  future  work  objectives 
increasesu    Third,  occupational  interests  of  male  and  female  students 
differ o    And  there  are  observable  differences  in  occupational  expectations 
of  students  among  the  various  schools^. 

lo      There  is  considerable  variation  between  the  occupational  expectations 
of  students  and  the  occupational  structure  of  the  Cincinnati  SMSAo 

Table  11  indicates  at  the  postte^t  period,  where  ky  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  experimental  schools  expect  to  enter  into  professional, 
technical  and  kindred  type  pursuits,  only  1^  percent  of  the  Cincinnati  SMSA 
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population  is  currently  so  employedo    This  spread  of  3il  percentage  points 
betv/een  expectation  and  current  outlets  is  also  matched  in  a  re'/erse 
direction  by  differences  extant  in  the  other  white  collar,  and  the  blue 
collar  pursuits o    Where  1^  percent  of  the  students  anticipate  other 
white  collar  type  occupations,  35  percent  of  the  Cincinnati  SI^A  working 
population  is  so  employed.    And,  where  20  percent  of  the  students 
anticipate  blue  collar  type  \:ork  in  the  future,  ^8  percent  of  the 
Cincinnati  area  labor  force  is  so  employed* 

2.      As  students  expectations  for  professional,  technical  and  kindred  type 
pursuits  decline,  occupational  doubt  increaseSo 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  both  reveal  a  decline  in 
expectations  for  professional,  technical  and  kindred  type  occupations 
from  the  pretest  to  the  posttest  situationo    This  decline,  however,  is 
considerably  greater  for  the  control  than  for  the  experimental  groups, 
the  for^mer  declining  9  percentage  points,  the  control  schools  declining 
25  percentage  points «     In  both  the  experimental  and  control  schools,  doubt 
about  future  occupation  increased  over  time  for  both  groupso    But  where 
the  control  students  also  revealed  increased  interest  in  blue  collar 
occupations,  (from  15  to  2?  percent)  no  parallel  increase  occurred  among 
the  experimental  schoolso    In  brief,  changes  in  occupational  aspirations 
were  greater  in  the  control  than  in  the  experimental  schoolSo    But  these 
changes  were  primarily  in  the  direction  of  increased  doubt  about  the 
future,  and  in  the  direction  of  blue  collar  occupations o     (See  Table  11 

3c      Interest  in  professional,  technical  and  kindred,  and  in  other  white 

collar  occupations  is  f3:reater  for  ^irls  than  it  is  for  boys:  interest 
in  blue  collar  occupations  and  doubt  about  the  job  future  is  creator 
for  boys  than  it  is  for  n;irlSo 

Table  ^2  demonstrates  that  for  the  experimental  schools,  interest  in 
professional  type  occupations  for  girls  is  greater  in  both  the  pretest 
and  the  posttest  setting  than  it  is  for  boyso    However,  differences  in 
interest  betv/een  male  and  female  students  is  even  greater  in  the  distri- 
butions of  those  selecting  other  v;hite  collar  type  occupationSo    In  the 
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posttest  pe-x^iod,  for  instance,  6  percent  of  the  boys  and  23  percent  of  the 
girls  indicate  they  will  probably  have  white  collar  type  work  as  adults „ 

The  reverse  is  true  v;ith  respect  to  blue  collar  type  occupations- 
In  the  experimental  schools  30  percent  of  the  male  students  in  the  posttest 
period  indicated  they  would  probably  do  this  type  of  v;ork  as  adults, 
compared  with  11  percent  for  Ihe  female  students o 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  where  occupational  doubt  increased  for 
boys  betv/een  the  pretest  and  the  posttest  periods,  it  did  not  significantly 
do  so  for  £irlSo    Vhere  5  percent  of  the  boy  students  in  the  experimental 
pretest  gi^oups  said  they  "didn't  know"  (DoKo  in  the  table)  v/hat  type  of 
occupation  they  would  have  as  adults,  by  posttest  time  l8  percent  said 
they  didn't  knoWo    No  variation  occurred  for  the  girls  during  this  same 
periodo    This  tendency  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  control  group  subjects 
hov/ever,  v;ith  doubt  among  the  male  students  rising  from  1^  percent  to  30 
percent  during  the  school  year^ 

Variations  occur  in  patterns  of  occupational  expectations  of  students 
among  the  various  schools » 

Dater  Junior  High  was  the  only  school  that  did  not  indicate  changes 
in  the  occupational  expectations  of  students  betv/een  the  pretest  and 
posttest  periodSo     In  contrast,  Campbell,  among  the  experimental  schools^ 
provided  the  greatest  variations.    From  Table  13  it  may  be  observed  that 
interest  in  professional,  technical  and  kindred  type  occupations  declined 
from  60  percent  to  ^2  percent  between  the  pretest  and  posttest  periodSp 
This  shift  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  don't  knovj  (ioep, 
doubt)  category  with  k  percent  of  the  students  saying  they  didn^t  know 
what  occupation  they  would  follow  as  adults  during  the  pretest  phase  and 
with  25  percent  indicating  doubt  at  the  posttest  period. 

Professional^  technical  and  kindred  type  occupational  expectations 
also  dwindled  at  Merry  Junior  High  from  ^8  percent  at  pretest  time  to 
kl  percent  at  posttest  time.    This  shift  was  matched  by  an  interest  in 
other  white  collar  pursuits  (from  1^  to  22  percent)  and  in  "don't  know*' 
(from  8  to  19  percent). 


5*      Types  of  new  occupations  learned  about  in  classes  that  most  interest 
students o 

Table  i4  indicates  that  nev/  occupations  v/hich  most  interested  students 
in  the  experimental  group  setting  were  primarily  professional,  technical 
and  kindred  in  both  the  pre  and  posttest  settings  «    Blue  collar  interest 
however  dropped  during  the  same  period  from  l8  percent  to  10  percent* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  table  is  the  low  interest 
expressed  in  the  "other  white  collar  category Only  k  percent  of  the 
pretext  and  3  percent  of  the  posttest  experimental  students  indicated 
interest  in  this  type  of  occupation*    Yet  35  percent  of  the  employed 
people  in  the  Cincinnati  area  are  engaged  in  this  type  of  occupationp 

Summary :    The  impact  of  the  Career  Orientation  Program  on  the  Occupational 
1  Expectations  of  Students o 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  presented  in  this  analysis  of  the 
extent  to  which  occupational  expectations  of  students  do  not  realistically 
match  the  occupational  outlets  provided  by  the  societyo    This  is  particu- 
larly the  c:xse  v/ith  professional,  technical  and  kindred  type  ^occupations 
which  are  in  relative  '^short  supply*'  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Cincinnati 
area  (ioe^,  15  percent)o.   But  ^7  percent  of  the  experimental  school  subjects 
aspire  for  such  occupationso    On  the  other  hand,  v/here  35  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in- the  Cinciraiati  area  is  employed  in  ''other  white  collar" 
occupations,  only  1^  percent  of  the  students  aspire  in  this  directiono 
And  v;here  ^8  percent  are  employed  in  blue  collar  occupations,  '20  percent 
of  the  students  expect  to  do  this  type  of  worko 

Closely  related  to  this  gap  between  expectations  and  outlets  is  ah  indi- 
cation, running  through  several  tables,  of  increasing  concern- and  doubt  on  th 
part  *af  students  about  their  occupational  future.    This  doubt  is  much  more 
apparent  v;ith  male  students  than  with  female  students^    And  it  is  more 
evident  among  the  control  students  than  it  is  with  the  experimental ' 
school  students^ 
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One  might  therefore  conclude  that  while  the  program  has  not  resulted 
in  an  observed  diminution  in  professional- type  expectations,  there  is  some 
indication  that  there  is  less  doubt  about  the  future  among  the  experimental 
groups'  students  than  among  the  control  studentso     In  brief,  it  is  possible 
that  the  program  is  providing  something  of  a  stabilizing  influence  with 
respect  to  the  structuring  of  occupational  objectiveso 

This  analysis  might  indicate  the  desirability  of  reviewing  the  content 
of  program  materials  employed  in  the  schools  to  determine  if  emphasis 
enough  is  being  provided  to  ^'other  v/hite  collar^^  occupations,  and  to  blue 
collar  type  occupations^    Such  a  review  might  also  consider  the  fact  that 
male  students  are  responding  differently  than  female  students,  and  that 
there  are  several  distinctions  in  program  impact  from  school  to  school. 
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table 11 
career  expectations  of  students 

"put  an  "x"  in  front  -of  the  one  job 
listed  above  that  you  think  you  will 
probably  have  when  you  are  an  adult o" 


Type  of  Occupation 

Experimental  Schools 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred 
Other,  white  collar 
Blue,  collar 
Other 
DoKo 

■1 

Totals 
y  No.  of  Cases 


Pre  Measures 


11 
22 

5 
6 


690 


Post  Measures 


20 

16 


100^ 
506 


Hamilton  Co. 
Labor  Force 


35 
2 


100% 


Control  Schools 


Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  3^% 

Other  v/hite  collar  11 

Blue  collar  13 

Other  6 

DoKo  12 

Totals  100% 

No„  of  Cases  228 


31?^ 
13 
27 
■3 

26 

100% 

106 


35 
2 


1C0% 


ERIC 


1- 
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table 12 


I 


CAREER  EXPECTATIONS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  SEX 


"PUT  AN  X  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  ONE  JOB 
LISTED  ABOVE  THAT  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL 
PROBABLY  HAVE  WHEN  YOU  ARE  AN  ADULT  c" 

Male  "  Female 

Pre  Post  Pre  Post 

Experimental  Schools 

Prof.  Tech.  and  Kindred                  50^  ^'\%  (>^/=  5^% 

Other  white  collar                           k%  6%  ^7P  2y/o 

Blue  collar                                     32?^          -  .   3C9^  115^  '119^ 

Misc.                                                Wo  ^%  -  '\°/o 

DoK.                                                   %  Wo  -ir/o  12% 

Totals                                              99%  W/o  100?o  1005^ 

Noo  of  cases                                   354  250  3^3  255 


Control  Schools 


Prof.  Tech.  and  Kindred  33%  23%  3^%   '  Wo 

Other  white  collar  k%  11%  18%  1 

Blue  collar  22%  3^%  7%  19% 

Misc.  3%  2%  5%-  2% 

D.Ko  lif%  30%  16%  23% 

Totals  100%  100%  100%  100% 

No.  of  cases  119  53  118  53 


I 


T  9 
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TABLE  13 


CAREER  EXPECTATIONS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  SCHOOLS, 


"x"  in  front  of  the  one  job 
lis'ted'above  that"  you  think  you  will 
probably  have  \vhen  you  are  an  adult  =  " 


Type  of  Occupation 
Experimental  Schools 
Porter 

Professional,  Technical  and 

ICindred 
Other  v/hite  collar 
Blue  collar 
Other 
D.K. 

Totals 

Noo  of  Cases 


Pre  Measures 


3^/0 

Ik 

\h. 

1 
12 


100^ 
110 


Post.  Measures 


15 
16 
1 
19 


100^ 

65 


Merry 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  3^  kl%' 

Other  white  collar  1^  22 

Blue  collar  I8  1? 

Other  .               •              2  1 

D.K..  8  19 


Totals  100?^  100?^ 

No,  of'  Cases  103  86 


Campbell  .      '  . 
Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  60?& 

Other  white  collar                                   .7  15 

Blue  collar  2k  1? 

Other  5  1 

IXK.  .                   If  25 


Tot^s  100%  100% 

No.  of  Cases  1^5  99 


^363 
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TABLE  13  (CONTINUED) 

Gamble  Pre  Measures  Post  Measures 

Professional,  Teehnical  and 

Kindred  Wo 

Other  white  collar  12  13 

Blue  collar  29  24 

Other            ■  2  6 

NoA.  3  11 


Totals  100%  ■  lOC^ 

No.  of  Cases  121  103 


Dater 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  529^  33% 

Other  white  collar  |            12  10 

Blue  collar  20  2k 

Other  9  3 

NoA,  7  8 

Totals  lOCP/o  lOCP/o 

Noo  of  Cases  210  153 


ERIC 


Control  Schools 
Bloom 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred  SC^c  _  J^o 

Other  white  collar                                      15  1^ 

Blue  collar  8  .     ,  22 

Other  3  2 

N.A.  14  29 


Totals  1009^  \0^/o 

No«  of  Cases  11^  58 


Lyons 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Kindred 
Other  white  collar 
Blue  collar 
Other 

Totals 
O  Noo  of  Cases 


TABM  Ik 

TYPES  OF  m-!  JOBS  LEARNED  ABOUT  IN  CLASSES 


(FROM  CARDS): 

"WOULD  YOU  PLACE  AN  "X"  IN  FRONT 
OF  THE  JOB  THAT  INTERESTED  YOU  THE 
MOST." 

Experimental  Schools 

Professional ,  Technical , 

and  Kindred 
Other  white  collar 
Blue  collar 
Other  and  DoK, 
Inappo  -  R  has  not 

learned  any  new  jobs 

Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


Pre  Measures 


2k% 
'+ 

18 
Ik 


100% 
2,353 


Post  Measures 


265^ 
3 
10 
16 


45 


100% 
1,297 


Control  Schools 


Professi onal ,  Te chni cal , 

and  Kindred  12?o  9% 

Other  white  collar  1  3 

Blue  collar  8  9 

Other  and  D.K.  11  .1? 
Inapp.  -  R  has  not 

learned  any  nev;  jobs  68  •  62 


Totals  100^  100?^ 

No.  of  Cases  k^l        '  520 


C.    BEFERENCE  GROUP  PATTERNS  ' 

Interaction  and  communication  are  basic  processes  underlying  the  origin 
and  perseveration  of  attitudeso     It  is  therefore  significant  to  determine 
the  extent  to  v/hich  students  talk  with  various  people  in  their  lives  about 
their  occupational  future^    Enhanced  understandings  of  these  soui'ces  of 
attitudinal  enchorage  could  eventually  abet  the  design  of  educational  program 

The  following  analysis  seeks  to  answer  three  descriptive  questionso  To 
what  extent  do  students  talk  about  career  opportunities  with  parents,  sibling 
teachers,  counselors,  and  friends?    To  what  extent  do  they  perceive  their 
ovm  career  choices  as  matching  the  perceptions  of  the  people  they  talk  with, 
thereby  reinforcing  their  viev/s?    And  hov/  important  is  the  advice  of  various 
people  in  their  lives? 

lo      Personal  talks  about  occupational  choice  occurs  primarily  with  family 
members  and  friends;  much  less  with  teachers  and  counselors o 

Table  15  indicates  that  students  talk  most  frequently  with  parents 
about  career  matters,  secondly  with  other  family  members  and  personal 
friendSo    V/here  65  percent  of  the  students  report  one  or  more  discussions 
about  careers  during  the  past  year  with  parents,  52  percent  report  such 
discussions  with  other  fainily  members,  and  a  like  proportion  report 
discussions  with  friends o     In  contrast,  21  percent  of  the  students  report 
personal  talks  about  careers  v/ith  teachers,  and  17  percent  report  talking 
v/ith  counselors o 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  might  also  be  noted,  howevero    Over  a 
third  of  the  students  (36  percent)  are  not  talking  with  their  parents  about 
job  oppoi-tunities,  and  four-fifths  are  not  talking  personally  with  teachers 
or  counselors  about  such  matterSo 

2c.      Students  perceive  their  occupational  choices  to  be  reinforced- primarily 
by  their  parents  and  friends;  mucn  less  by  teachers  and  counselors o 

In  the  body  of  the  questionnaire,  after  students  were  asked  if  they  had 
had  any  personal  talks  during  the  past  year  with  parents,  brothers  or  sisters 
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etCo^  they  were  then  asked  v/hat  kinds  of  jobs  the  parents,  siblings,  teachers, 
etc  a  thought  they  should  have  as  an  adult o    The  responses  to  these  questions 
v/ere  then  matched,  during  the  coding  procedure,  v/ith  the  student's  ov/n 
selection  of  the  type  of  job  he  thought  v;ould  be  j;ood  fcr  him  as  an  adulto 
Table  l6  summarizes  the  results  of  this  matching  operatioHp 

In  view  of  the  precedinr;  analysis  v;hich  revealed  that  students  discussed 
their  career  opportunities  primarily  v/ith  lamily  members  and  friends,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  students  perceive  their  occupational 
choices  to  be  most  reinforced  by  these  same  primary  group  contacts- 
Specifically,  ^1  percent  of  the  students  report  their  mothers  in  agreement  with 
them  about  one  or  more  job  choices,  39  percent  report  their  friends  to  be  in 
agreement,  and  35  percent  say  their  fathers  are  in  agreement  on  one  or  more 
job  choices o     In  contrast,  owing  to  limited  personal  communication  v/ith 
teachers  and  counselors,  15  percent  of  the  students  see  teachers  as  person- 
ally supportive  of  their  occupational  choice,  and  12  percent  of  the  students 
see  school  counselors  as  personally  supporting  their  occupational  choiceo 

3«      Students  perceive  their  parents  as  the  most  important  source  of  advice 
about  careers;    but  the  advice  of  teachers  and  counselors  is  also 
deemed  importanto 

Students  were  also  asked  about  the  relative  importance  of  various  people 
in  their  lives  as  sources  of  advice  about  the  kind  of  occupation  they  should 
follow  as  adultSo    Table  17  is  consistent  with  the  two  preceding  analyses 
in  demonstrating  the  primacy  of  the  family  as  a  source  of  reference  about 
career  selection,.    Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  importance  of 
the  mother  in  such  matters «  '  V/here  7^  percent  of  the  students  said  her 
advice  was  ''very  important,  69  percent  felt  the  father's  advice  was  ''very 
important In  contrast  with  the  parents,  2^  percent  of  the  students  saw 
the  teacher's  advice  as  "very  important",  v/hile  32  percent  gave  a  similar 
rating  to  the  advice  of  counselors ^ 

The  second  most  important  detail  to  be  gleaned  from  Table  17  is  the 
fact  that  students  clearly  rate  the  advice  of  teachers  and  counselors  as  a 
second-best,  or  "fairly  important"  source o    In  fact,  if  the  "very  important" 
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and  *'fairly  important'*  categories  are  combined,  tv/o-thirds  of  the  students 
rated  teacher  and  counselor  advice  as  importanto 

It  is  also  significant  that  v/hile  students  report  more  frequent 
discussion  with  family  members  and  friends  about  occupational  choices,  they 
do  not  equally  value  the  advice  of  friends,  only  19  percent  believing  their 
advice  to  be  ''very  important",  and  30  percent  rating  it  "not  important"* 

In  brief,  in  the  matter  of  occupational  choice,  students  are  looking  to 
the  adult  v/orld  for  advice— their. parents  first,  teachers  and  counselors 
secondo 

Summary 

The  student  spends  approximately  k/3  of  his  \.wv.cinG  hours  outside  the 
school,  and  much  of  this  time  is  spent  with  family  and  friendso    The  signifi- 
cance of  this  simple  fact  for  student  decisions  about  occupational  choice 
cannot  be  overlooked^    Some  of  the  materials  presented  in  the  collective 
classroom  setting  filter  into  discussion  channels  with  family  and  friendSo 
It  is  in  these  settings  that  the  reference  group  process  operates  most 
strongly,  leading  students  to  eventually  settle  upon  personal  attitudes 
and  values  tov/ard  the  world  of  worko    And  as  these  attitudes  become  set, 
the  related  motivational  components  echo  back  into  the  classroom  with. direct 
implications  for  the -learning  processo 

The  preceding  tables  have  clearly  and  consistently  indicated  the  great 
importance  of  the  family  as  a  reference' group  for  students  with  respect 
to  decisions  about  occupational  selectiono    Students  talk  most  frequently 
vjith  their  parents  about  occupations,  their  own  occupational  choices  are 
best  matched  by  parents,  and  parental  advice  is  valued  over  all  other 
sources  of  advice o 

Personal  friends  are  also  a  highly  important  source  of  communication 
about  occupational  choice,  second  only  to  the  family  as  a  resource  for 
talking  about  occupational  choice  and  for  finding  reinforcement  in  self 
perceptions  about  job  choiceo 


The  role  of  teachers  and  counselors  in  these  reference  group  pocesses 
appears  to  be  relatively  small o  Fev/er  students  talk  personally  with  their 
teachers  and  counselors  about  job  choices  than  they  do  with  their  mothers, 
fathers,  siblings,  or  friendso  But  students  still  viev/  teachers  and  coun- 
selors as  a  source  of  job  advice  second  only  to  the  parents* 

Since  the  teacher's  role  is  not  oriented  primarily  to  discussions  at 
the  personal  level  of  communication — on  a  one-to-one  basis — these  facts 
should  not  be  surprisingo    Nor  do  these  observations  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  classroom  processes  have  no  effe^ct'upon  student  attitudes,  V/hat 
the  data  do  seem  to  i^r.ply  is  that  "v/hat ever  ultimate  attitudincil  effect 
teaching  units  have  upon  students  v;ill  be  the  resultant  of  exposure  to 
classroom  learning  situations  coupled  with  the  ensuing  processes  of 
selective  communication  vjith  parents,  siblings,  and  friendso 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  potential  of  teachers  and  counselors 
as  sources  of  attitudinal  modification  remains  relatively  higho  Approximately 
1/3  of  the  students  do  not  discuss  career  matters  with  their  parents^  And 
only  2/5  of  the  students  find  themselves  in  agreement  with  their  parents 
about  job  selection^    Also,  students  harbor  high  regard  for  teacher  and 
counselor  advice  about  occupations,  valuing  it  second  only  to  parental 
advice* 
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TEACHER  ATTITUDES 

The  ensuing  analysis,  derived  from  the  teacher  questionnaires,  offers 
some  highlights  pertinent  to  the  preceding  analyses  of  pupil  responses o 
T\^o  general  questions  are  pursued  in  this  analysiso    To  v;hat  extent  do 
teachers  perceive  the  Career  Orientation  Program  to  be  effective?  And 
v;hat  attitudes  do  teachers  hold  with  respect  to  various  types  of  careers? 

lo      Teachers  in  the  experimental  schools  believe  the  Career  Orientation 
Pro/^ram  is  helpful  to  students <> 

Teachers  in  the  experimental  schools  believe  their  students  are  faring 
much  better  in  receiving  help  concerning  career  decisions  than'  do  teachers 
in  the  controls  schools^    Where  51  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  experimental 
schools  believe  their  students  are  receiving  sufficient  help  in  arriving  at 
career  choices,  only  1^  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  control  schools 
believe  the  same  about  their  students  (Table  l8)o 

Moreover,  when  teachers  in  the  experimental  schools  were  asked  specifi- 
cally about  the  value  of  the  Career  Orientation  Program,  the  following 
results  were  obtained* 

*'Hov;  helpful  to  your  students  is  this  program?'' 


Very  helpful 

16?^ 

Fairly  helpful 

kS 

Not  very  helpful 

11 

Little  or  no  value 

3 

Don't  know 

2h 

Totals 

100?^ 

Noo  of  Cases 

156 

V/liile  the  proportion  of  teachers  responding  that  the  program  is  "very 
helpful''  is  only  16  percent,  it  might  be  noted  that  only  1^  percent  are 
negatively  inclined  toward  the  program  while  62  percent  are  to  some  degree 
affirmatively  inclined  toward  the  program,, 

It  might  also  be  observed  that  these  perceptions  about  pz'ogratti  effective- 
ness are  in  agreement  with  the  student  questionnaires  in  which  students  in 
the  experimental  schools  report  more  learning  abcmt  the  world  of  work  than 
do  their  counterparts  in  the  control  schools* 


2o      Types  of  careers  discussed  in  classes  stress  professional  and  blue  collar 


occupations;  tend  to  omit  other  v/hite  collar  pursuits o 


In  a  previous  analysis  of  student  occupational  expectations  it  v;as 
found  that  where  A-7  percent  of  the  students  anticipated  professional,  tech- 
nical or  kindred  type  pursuits,  1^  percent  expected  to  get  into  other  white 
collar  type  occupations,  and  20  percent  anticipated  blue  collar  type 
occupationso 

When  teachers  were  asked  what  types  of  careers  v;ere  discussed  in  class 
or  presented  in  work  units,  28  percent  mentioned  professional,  technical  or 
kindred,  only  6  percent  mentioned  other  white  collar  type  occupations,  and 
23  percent  indicated  that  blue  collar  type  jobs  were  discussed  (Table    19  )o 
The  significant  factor  in  both  of  these  analyses,  however,  is  the  comparative 
distribution  of  these  same  occupation  types  in  the  populationo    This  situation 
is  summarized  in  the  following  table » 


Distributions  of  Occupations  in  Hamilton  County, 
Career  Expectations  of  Students,  and  Careers  Discussed  in  Class 

Occupational  Distribution:  Student  Discussed  in 
Catep:ories  Hamilton  Coo  Expectations  Classes  

Professional,  technical 

and  kindred,  \%  h']%  28% 

Other  white  collar  35  ik  6 

Blue  collar  k8  20  23 

Miscellaneous  (other)  2  3  5 

Inappropriate 

(Didn't  discuss  careers 

in  class)    l6  38 

100%  .  100?^  100^ 

It  may  therefore  be  seen  that  student  expectations  of  professional  type 
employment  is  well  out  of  proportion  to  society's  outlets^    To  a  lesser 


extent  teaching  units  and  discussions  are  also  out  of  proportion  in  the  same 
direction,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  student  expectationso    On  the  other 
hand,  student  expectations  of  other  white  collar  type  employment  are  far  less 
than  what  the  occupational  structure  offers,  and  class  presentations  are 
still  further  out  of  proportion  to  the  realityo 

3«      A  ma.jority  of  the  teachers  believe  it  is  important  to  spur  their  students 
to  strive  for  professional  tyge_ careers,  but  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
also  believe  that  most  of  their  students  are  not  colle^^e  materials 

Table  20   shov/s  that  V5  of  the  teachers  believe.it  is  either  ''important" 
or  "very  important"  to  try  to  motivate  their  students  to  strive  for  high 
occupational  objectives,  such  as  becoming  a  doctor,  lawyer,  architect,  etc« 

At  another  point  in  the  questionnaire  teachers  were  queried  concerning 
the  intellectual  ability  of  their  students  to  malce  it  through  four  years  of 
college^    Tv;o  thirds  of  the  teachers  believe  that  less  than  ko  percent  of 
their  students  "are  college  raaterialo    Only  9  percent  believe  that  60  percent 
or  more  of  their  students  could  make  it  through  collegeo    And  28  percent  of 
the  teachers  believe  that  V5  of  their  students  are  not  college  material « 
(Table  21) « 

Further  insights  into  this  situation  are  provided  in  Table   22  v/hich 
shows  that  nearly  2/3  (58  percent)  of  the  students  of  these  teachers  expect 
to  go  to  collegeo    And  college  expectations  rise  slightly  from  the  pretest  to 
the  posttest  pej^iod,  from  52  percent  to  58  percent « 

These  results  are  in  good  part  interpretable  in  light  of  the  work  of 
Robert  Ko  Merton  v/ho  some  25  years  ago  provided  a  conceptual  analysis  of 
American  society  as  a  social  system  v/hich  sets  forth  the  universal  value  of 
occupational  and  financial  achievemento      Society  urges  all  to  strive  for 
high  occupational  and  financial  goals,  although  the  actual  outlets  for 
achievement  ar-^  limitedo 

♦ 

Robert  Ko  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure,  New  York:    The  Free 
Press,  19680    Ch.  VI,  ppo  185-215 o 
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The  ^'American  Dream'',  or  the  "success  prototype"  in  Merton^s  view,  are 
reflected  in  the  preceding  findings o    Previous  research  has  revealed  that 
parents  of  all  socio-economic  (and  racial)  levels  tend  to  6:vpect  their  children 
to  go  to  college  and  prepare  themselves  for  professional  type  careerso  This 
value  is  further  reflected  in  the  expectations  of  the  students  in  this  study 
wherein  58  percent  expect  to  go  to  college,  and  ^7  percent  expect  to  end  up 
in  professional,  technical  or  kindred  type  pursuitSo    Table  20  therefore 
indicates  the  extent  to  v/hich  teachers  subscribe  to  the  same  societal  norm 
by  assuming  their  role  is  to  spur  children  in  this  same  directiono  Teachers, 
therefore,  are  reinforcing  the  success  prototype  value  with  the  result  that 
far  more  students  are  aspiring  for  occupational  outlets  than  are  available  in 
the  societyo 

The  paradox,  however,  is  the  observation  that  only  9  percent  of  the 
teachers  believe  that  a  firm  majority  (60  percent)  of  their  students  have 
the  intellectual  ability  to  get  through  college.    This  is  an  instance  of  a 
not  uncommon  phenomenon,  the  existence  of  "logic  tight  compartments"  in  the 
value  system.    It  poses,  however,  an  interesting  educational  problem* 

^.      A  ma.jority  of  the  teachers  Vjlieire  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
lack  of  occupational  failure  rests  more  with  society  than  v/ith  the 
individual. 

An  important  facet  of  Merton's  "success  prototype"  notion  is  the  social 
belief  that  if  a  person  does  not  make  it  to  the  top  or  achieve  the  prescribed 
high  occupational  objectives  it  is  his  ovm  fault.    The  assumption  is  that 
society  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  failure,  since  everyone  has  had  an  equal 
chance  to  get  ahead- 

The  implications  of  this  value  for  social  equilibrium  are  potentially 
great,  for  if  individuals  were  to  blame  the  system  rather  than  themselves 
for  frustrated  ambitionc,  general  s'pcial  malaise  could  result. 

In  the  past  few  years  public  attention  has  increasingly  been  drav/n  to 
the  functioning  of  "the  system"  in  relation  to  a  wide  range  of  social  problems. 
It  would  appear  that  the  doctrine  of  sole  individual  responsibility  is  bein j 
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increasingly  questioned,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  established  social 
institutions  are  functioning  is  under  increasing  scrutiny-    In  view  of 
these  facts,  teachers  were  asked  a  question  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
failure  to  achieve  occupational  security  was  the  fault  of  the  individual  as 
opposed  to  being  the  fault  of  societyo 

Table  23  indicates  that  slightly  over  1/3  of  the  teachers  see  failure 
as  an  outgrov/th  of  personal  failure,  over  1/2  (52  percent)  see  failure  as 
primarily  attributable  to  society*. 

In  summary,  the  attitudinal  posture  of  teachers  therefore  appears  to 
be  one  v;hich  says — strive  to  get  ahead,  but  I  don't  believe  most  of  you  will 
make  it--and  if  you  don't,  it's  not  fully  your  faults. 
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TABLE  18 


TEACHER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  HELP  BEING  RENDERED  STUDENTS  BY  THE  SCHOOLS 
IN  ARRIVING  AT  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 

"IN  GENERAL,  DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT  STUDENTS 
IN  YOUR  SCHOOL. RECEIVE  SUFFICIENT  HELP 
IN  ARRIVING  AT  DECISIONS  ABOUT  THE 
KINDS  OF  CAREERS  THEY  MIGHT  •'EVENTUALLY 
GO  INToT^i  ]  . 


Experimental  Schools  Control  Schools 

Yes  ^V/o  1/t% 

No  36?^  77%' 

D.K.  13?^  9Jg 

Totals  100?^  ']00% 

No.  of  cases  I56  h3 
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TABLE  19 


TYPES  OF  CAREERS  DISCUSSED  IN  CLASS 


"V/OULD  YOU  LIST  THE  KINDS  OF  CAREERS 
YOU  DISCUSSED  OR  PRESENTED  UNITS  ABOUT? 
FIRST  JOB  LISTED^" 

Experimental  Schools 

Professional,  Technical, 

and  Kindred  28% 

Other  white  collar  6 

Blue  collar  23 

Miscellaneous  5 


N,Ao 
Inapp. 


if 

3^ 


Totals 

Noo  of  Cases 


100% 
156 


Control  Schools 


Professional,  Technical, 


and  Kindred 
Other  white  collar 
Blue  collar 
Miscellaneous 
N.A. 


Inapp. 


5 

12 
2 
5 

39 


Totals 

Noo  of  Cases 


100% 
^^3 
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TABLE  20 


TEACHERS  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MOTIVATING  STUDENTS  TOWARD 
PROFESSIONAl,  TECHNICAL,  OR  KINDRED  TYPE  CAREERS 


"some  people  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  a  teacher  can  do  is 
motivate  students  to  make  something 
of  themselves.  other  people  feel  this 
is  not  important.  how  important  do  you 
feel  it  is  for  teachers  to  try  to  spur 
their  students  to  strive  for  higher 
occupational  objectives,  such  as  be- 
coming a  doctor,  lawyer,  architect, 
Scientist,  teacher,  etc..." 

Experimental  Schools 

Very  important  31?^ 


Fairly  important 
Not  very  important 
Quite  unimportsLht 


N.A. 


k8 
18 
1 

2 


Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


100?^ 
156 


Control  Schools 


Very  important 
Fairly  important 
Not  very  important 
Quite  unimportant 


56^ 
23 
19 
2 


N.A. 


Totals 

No.  of  Cases 


100?^ 
^3 


ERIC 
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TABLE  21 

TEACHERS  PERCEPTION  OF  STUDENT  COLLEGE  CAPABILITIES,  BY  SCHOOL 

"THINKING  ABOUT  THE  STUDENTS  IN  YOUR 
CLASSES  WHAT  PROPORTION  V/OULD  YOU 
ESTIMTB  ARE  "COLLEGE  MATERIAL"  THAT  IS 
INTELLECTUALLY  CAPABLE  OF  GETTING 
THROUGH  FOUR  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE." 

Experimental  Schools 


Less  than  20?^  285e 

20-^  38 

^-60  or  over  2o 
N.Ao  6 


Totals  100$^ 
.No.  of  Cases  I56 


Control  Schools 

Less  than  20?^  37?^ 

20-ifO  33 

kO-GO  or  more  28 
N.A.  2 

Totals  100% 

No.  of  Cases  if 3 
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TABLE  22 

STUDENT^  EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  JOB  ATTAINMENT 


'^HOV/  MUCH  AND  WHAT  TYPE  OF  EDUCATION  OR 
TRAINING  DO  YOU  THINK  IT  WILL  TAKE  TO  GET 
THE  KIND  OF  JOB  YOU  CHECKED  AS  MOST 
PROBABLY  rC^.  YOU?" 


Experimental  Schools  Pre  Measures  Post  Measures 

Go  to  college  52%  58?^ 
Go  to  technical  or  vocational 

school  after  graduating  21  21 

Finish  high  school  l8  18 
Won't  finish  high  school  2  1 
DoKo  and  N«>Ao                                                   7  2 


Totals  1005^  100^ 

Noo  of  Cases  69O  506 


Control  Schools 


Go  to  college  k^/o  ^  31% 

Go  to  technical  or  vocational 

school  after  graduating  l4  19 

Finish  high  school  19  25 
V/on't  finish  high  school  1  5 

DoK,  and  NoAo  17 

Totals  100% 

Noo  of  Cases  228 
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TABLE  23 

SELF  BLAME  MS.  SOCIETAL  BLAME  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

"THINKING  ABOUT  THE  UNEMPLOrED  OR  . 
MARGINALLY  EI^IPLOYED  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY, 
WOULD  YOU  SAY  THEIR  CIRCUMSTANCES  ARE 
PRIMARILY  THEIR  OWN  FAULT,  OR  THE^ FAULT  OF 
THE  WAY  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  WORKS, » 

Experimental  Schools 


1«    All  or  most  (over  50%)  didn't 
try  hard  enough,  didn't 

want  to  get  aheado  37% 
2«    All  or  most  didn*t  have  realistic 

opportunities  to  get  good  jobSo  52 
NoAo  '  11 


Totals  100?^ 
Noo  of  Cases  I56 


Control  Schools 


1«    All  or  most  (50^)  didn't 

try  hard  enough,  didn't 

want  to  get  aheado  28?^ 
2o    All  or  most  didn't  have  realistic 

opportunities  to  get  good  jobSo  65 
NoAo  7 


Totals  .  100?^ 

Noo"  of  Cases  ^3 


Personnel  and  Facilities: 


Principal  Investigator 


Education J 


Teaching  ExiDerience: 


Senior  Research 
Consultant 


Research  Consultant: 


Ronald  Jo  Priore,  Study,  Director,  Institute  for 
Metropolitan  Studies,  University  of  Cincinnati o 

BoSo  in  history,  1965?  Loyola  University  of  Chicag 
Edo  Mo  Urban  Education  (Teacher  Corps)  University 
of  Cincinnati,  I9680    Doctoral  Student,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Cincinnatio  (Doctorate 
expected  Summer,  1973o) 

'Elementary  and  Secondary  experience,  Chicago,  Illo 
Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades o 
1963-660 

Teacher  Corps  Intern  -  Cincinnati,  Ohioo  Teacher 
and  visiting  teacher,  Fred  Wo  Heinold  Jro  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohioo     I966-680  Teaching 
assistant  ,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1968-I97O0 

Consultant,  United  States  Office  of . Education, 
Ncitional  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  Applied  Research  Branch,  1971*' 


Ralph  Vo  Smith,  PhoDo ,  Research.. Prof  essor  of 
Sociology  and  Director,  Institute  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  University  of  Cincinnatio 

Alfred  Do  Garvin,  PhoDo,  Assto  Professor  of 
Education,  and  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Programs  in 
Educational  Research o 


The  research  was  conducted  through  the  Institute  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnatio    This  is  a  multidisciplinary  social  research 
center  dedicated  to  studies  of  community  problems,  and  to  studies  of  urban 
educati  ono    The  full  tine  research  staff  consists  of  nine  persons  v/ith  thirty- 
eight  people  assisting  on  a  part-time  basiSo    Most  of  the  studies  conducted  are 
of  the  survey  research  variety,  -and  staff  members  are  experienced  and  trained 
in  the  various  skills  and  techniques  essential  to  such  operations* 

Full  facilities  for  social  research  are  housed  adjoining  the  campus  in  an 
office  buil.dingo    Data  processing  is  carried  out  by  the  University's  Behavioral 
Sciences  Laborator/o    Upon  completion  of  all  studies,  data  are  archived  and 
made  available  for  future  reference. 


Project  or  Program  Expenditures 


Title  of  Project  or  Program:    The  Impact  of  a  Career  Orientation  Program  Upon 

Junior  High  School  Students  in  Cincinnati,-  Ohioo 

Project  or  Program  Orcanization:     The  Institute  for  Metropolitan  Studies  of  the 

University  of  Cincinnati o 

Project  or  Program  Beginning  and  Ending  Dates:    April  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 


.  Category  of  E:>cpenditures 

197    "  197 

STATE 
FUNDS 

LOCAL 
FUNDS 

lo    Personnel  (position  titles;  percent 
of  time  on  project  and  yearly 
salary;  for  consultants,  number  of. 
days  and  rate)o 

13,606o35 

7,375ol7 

2o    Employee  Benefits  (itemize  benefits 
euch  as  social  security,  retire- 
ment, .fjroup  insurance,  etCo) 

96„98 

3o    Travel  (in  and  out-of-state  for 
regulai'.and  consultant  pei-'sonnel; 
fares  and/or  mileage  at  allov/able 
rate;  number  of  days  per  diem  and 
rate)o 

189 ol^ 

ko    Supplies  and  Materials  (describe) 

AoOoOO 

5-    Communications  (itemize  postage, 
telephone,  etCo) 

51o20 

6o  Services: 

at,         Duplication  and  Reproduction 
bo  Statistical 
Co  Testing 
■  do  Other 

13, 035 0 53 

2,172o8l 

7o    Final  Report- (twenty  five  copies) 

22o39 

8o    Equipment  (rental;  small ,  essential 
items  may  be  purchased  if  less 
expensive) 

\ 

So  Other 

2,190oOO 

lOo    Total                     '                      1  '^S^ 

,    .  29,563o00 

9,621o57 
4 

APPENDED  ITEMS 


"The  Impact  of  a  Career  Orientation  Program  Upon 
Junior  High  School  Students  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio" 


^  p  c 

S.J 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  OF 
PARENTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  SCHOOLS, 
•     PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  SAI^PLES„ 


1 

I 

i 

I 
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TABLE 


FATHER'S  EDUCATION. 

"DID  YOUR  FATHER?" 


Experimental  Schools  Pre  Post 

Go  to  college  17^  21?^ 

Techo  school  ,             T/o  9 

Finish  high  school  32%  32 

Didn't  finish  high  school  26?^  2k 

D,K,  and  N.A,  l8%  l^f 


Totals  100?^  100?^ 

No,  of  Cases  6?!  ^86 


Control  Schools 

Go  to  college  1^?^  Wo 

Tech.  school  ^°/°  7 

Finish  high  school  18?^  k2 

Didn't  finish  high  school  3^%  l8 

D.K.  and  N,A.  28?^  1? 

Totals                   ■  100?^  1009^ 

No.  of  Cases  292  106 


> 
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TABLE 
MOTHER'S  EDUCATION 


"DID  YOUR  MOTHER?" 


Experimental  Schools  Pre  Post 

Go  to  college  13%  '  lS% 

Techo  school  6  '6 

•   Finish  high  school  •  37  ^li 

Didn't  finish  high  school  28  2? 

DoKo  and  NoAo  1^  10 

Totals  1009^  100% 

Noo  of  Cases  697  505 


Control  Schools 

Go  to  college                     ^  lk%  lk% 

Techo  school  3  8 

Finish  high  school  27  39 

Didn't  finish  high  school  30'  25 

D,Ko  and  NoA,  26  1^ 

Totals  100?^  100?^ 

Noo  of  Cases  2^3  106 
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TABLE 

OCCUPATION  OF  FATHER 


"VJHAT  IS  YOUR  FATHER'S  OCCUPATION? 
(IF  NOT  PRESENTLY  Et-^PLOYED,,  LIST 
LAST  JOB  HE  H^D).    PLEASE  BE  AS 
SPECIFIC  AS  POSSIBLE." 


Experimental  Schools 

Pre 

Post 

Prof.  Tech  and  Kindred 

Other  white  collar 

11 

13 

Blue  collar 

ko 

Misco  and  No A, 

38 

39 

Totals 

1005^ 

100^ 

Noo  of  Cases 

693 

if86 

Control  Schools 


Prof D  Tech  and  Kindred 


7/o 


other  white  collar 

5 

5 

Blue  collar 

30 

27 

MisCo  and  N.Ao 

59 

6^ 

Totals - 

101?^ 

100?4 

Noo  of  Cases 

132 

106 
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VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  SURVEY 
FALL,  1971 


Institute  for  Metropolitan  Studies  For;  The  Ohio  State  Depart- 

University  of  Cincinnati  ment  of  Ed.ucation,  Division 

Pr  #  712  .  of  Vocational  Education,  and 

The  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


This  Questionnaire  is  part  of  a  study  being  carried  out  by 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,    We  are  interested  in  how  boys 
and  girls  your  age  feel  about  a  number  of  things~your  ideas 
about  your  future,  your  school,  and  things  that  interest  you. 

This  is  NOT  a  test— you  won't  be  graded  in  any  way.    We  aire 
only  interested  in  how  you  feel  and  your  ideas  on  things. 


Please  PEINT  the  following  information  about  yourself: 


Name   Grade 


School  

1.     last  below  the  types  of  work  you  think  you  might  want  to  do  for  a 
living  when  you  are  an  adult. 


la.    Put  an  ••X"  in  front  of  the  one  job  listed  above  that  you  think  you 
will  probably  have  when  you  are  an  adult. 
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2.     What  will  you  have  to  do  to  get  into  the  kind  of  job  you  checked 
as  the  one  you  will  probably  have?    (Be  as  specific  bb  you  caa. ) 


3*     How  much  and  what  type  of  education  or  training  do  you  think  it  will 
take  to  get  the  kind  of  job  you  checked  as  most  probable  for  you? 
Will  you  have  to: 

/   /    Go  to  college 

/   /    Go  to  a  technical  or  vocational  school  after  graduating 
from  high  school 

/   /    Finish  high  school 

/    /    Won't  finish  high  school 

k.      On  the  scale  below,  CIRCLE  the  total  number  of  years  of  education 
you  think  it  will  take  to  get  the  kind  of  a  job  you  checked  as  the 
one  you  will  probably  have. 

High  School   College  or  Technical  School 

Years :        S     9     10     11      12        13     ^     15  1?     lS    19  20 


ERIC 
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5»      The  following  list  names  many  kinds  of  things  people  do  to  earn  a 
living.    Some  of  these  jobs  you  vriLll  know  about;  others  you  will 
not. 

First,  decide  if  you  know  about  the  kind  of  work  that  each  job  requires. 
If  you  don't  know  very  much  about  that  job  just  make  an  ''X"  in  the  box 
under  the  "Don't  Know"  heading  and  move  on  to  the  next  job  listed. 


IF  you  do  know  about  a  job,  decide  how  important  that  job  is  to  society 
and  make  an  "X"  in  one  of  the  boxes  under  the  heading  of  "very  important," 
"fairly  important,"  or  "not  very  important." 


;I  do  know 

about  this 

job 

and  it  is: 

Don't 

Very 

Fairly 

Not  Very 

Know 

Important 

Important 

.  Important 

Physician 

.  CJ 

a 

^C7 

CJ 

Manager  of  an  Insurance 

u 

CJ 

Office 

CJ 

CJ 

Stocks  and  bonds  salesman 

a 

CJ 

a 

Bill  collector 

CJ 

a 

CJ 

CJ 

Carpenter 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Auto  mechanic 

EJ 

HJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Private  detective 

EJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Farm  foreman 

CJ  . 

u 

CJ 

CJ 

Accountant 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Production  Manager  in  an 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Automobile  factory 

CJ 

Bus  dispatcher 

CJ 

u 

CJ  ■ 

CJ 

Electrician 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Sheet  metal  worker 

CJ 

CJ 

u 

Hod  carrier 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

First  Mate  on  an  ocean  going 

ship 

EJ 

a 

CJ 

CJ 

Railway  mail  clerk 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Plumber 

EJ 

C7 

CJ 

CJ 

■I39i 


I  do  know  about  this  job 
and  it  is: 


Don't 

Very 

Faiirly 

Not  Very 

Know 

Important 

Important 

Important 

Riverboat  man 

ZI7 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Barber  or  hairdresser 

/I7 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Carpet  Installer  . 

EJ 

fill  nir 

EJ 

EJ 

Acr*inil  tUTal  extension  affent 

n 

L — I 

/—7 

n 
I— J 

Oral  Hygienist 

EJ 

rj 

EJ 

L — < 

L  I 

L — I 

—— 

L — ( 

n 

L  ( 

—— 
L  ( 

/~7 

JJjKil    m  cL   X  ug  XdUbOXjr 

L  ( 

r—j 
L  / 

L  ( 

L  / 

ii  xx^xans  uciggtigt^  inaii 

/-J 

r~7 

Quality  Control  Technician  in 

i  7 

a  factory 

I  7 

EJ 

)  7 

EJ 

y  ) 

EJ 

Jewelry  salesman 

CJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Postal  clerk 

CJ 

LJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Furrier 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Stock  boy  in  a  grocery  store 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Forest  Ranger 

/ — 7 

LJ 

LJ 

LJ 

E/ 

Toy  salesman 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

•J 

Oiler  for  a  Railroad 

CJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Car  washer 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Telephone  lineman 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Textile  spinner 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Janitor 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Lumberjack 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Traffic  Court  Judge 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Door  to  door  magazine  salesman 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 

Air  conditioning  installer 

EJ 

EJ 

EJ 
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I  do  know  about  this  job 

and  it  is  :  

Don't  Very  Fairly        Not  Very 

Know  Important      Important  Important 


Sawmill  operator 

LJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Librarian 

/  7 

L-/ 

LJ 

LJ 

)  7 

LJ 

Airline  mechanic 

>  7 

/  7 

/  7 

CJ 

1  7 

LJ 

C  J. 

otonemason 

)  7 

LJ 

/  7 

lJ 

r — 7 

„,__  CJ 

CJ 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

1  7 

LJ 

CJ 

CJ 

r~i 

CJ 

Office  machine  operator 

1  7 

LJ 

/  7 

CJ 

/  7 

CJ 

■  CJ 

Hotel  maid 

n 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Photo  engraver 

/  7 

/  7 

LJ 

r — 7 

CJ 

LJ 

Boat  repairmaxL 

}  7 

i  7 

LJ 

/  7 

1  7 

LJ 

Telephone  operator 

1  7 

LJ 

/  7 

LJ 

r — 7 

CJ 

1  7 

LJ 

Metal  roller  in  a  foundry 

/  7 

LJ 

/  7 

r — 7 
LJ 

i  7 

LJ 

Dairy  products  worker 

1  7 

LJ 

i  7 

LJ 

1  7 

CJ 

LJ 

Bank  teller 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Structural  metal  worker 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Cigar  maker 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Enlisted  man  in  the  Army 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Leather  craftsman 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Elevator  operator 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

Boiler  maker 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

"7  cs  o 


During  the  past 'year  have  ycu  and  your  parents  (or  guardian)  had  any 
•talks  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  might  be  good  for  you  when  you  are 
an  adult? 

ZZ7  ZZ7    No   >     SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #  ?• 

(IF^'YESO 


6a.    About  how  many  such  talks,  have  you  had  during  the  past  year? 

/  ■  /    one  only  /    /    two  or  three       /    /  four  or  more 

6b,    Were  these  talks  mostly  with: 

/    /    Your  father       /    /    Your  mother       /    /  About'  equal; 

father  and  mother 

6c,    And  what  kinds  of  jobs  does  your  father  think  you  should  have 

when  you  are  an  adult?  And  what  kinds  of  joba^does  your  mother 
think  you  should  have? 

Father's  choices       Mother's  choices 

First  choice   •  

Second  choice   

Third  choice 


During  the  past  year  ha-^^e.  you  hari  ^^ny  .personal  talks  with  any  other  members 
of  your  family  (other  than  your  parents)  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
might  be  good  for  you  when  you  are  an  adult? 

^     SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #  .8. 

(IF  ^'YES^O  ■  

7a»    With  v;hat  other  members  of  your  family  did  you  have  these  talks? 

/ZJ   Brother       .   [^1    Sister      /    /  Grandfather      /    /  Grandmother' 

/    /    Uncle-  /    7   Aunt         /    /  Cousin 

7b,    All  told,  about  how  many  such  talks  with  family  members  other 
than  your  parents  have  you  had  during  the  past  year? 

/    /    One  only  /    /    two  or  three  /    /    four  or  more 
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8.     During  the  past  year  have  you  had  a  personal  talk  with  any  of  your 
teachers  about  the  kinds  of  job  that  might  be  good  for  you  when  you 
are  an  adult? 

r~7    Yes  /~7   No   SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #  9. 

(IF  "YES") 


8a« 

With  how  many  teachers  have  you  had  such  talks? 

8b. 

All  told,  how  maay  such  talks  have  you  had  with  teachers. 
/    /    one  only    .    /    /    two  or  three      /    /  four  or  more 

8c, 

What  kinds  of  jobs  do  you  think  this  (these)  teacher/s  think 
you  should  have  as  an  adult? 

First  choice 

Second  choice 

Third  choice 

* 

9.      During  the  past  year  have  you  had  a  personal  talk  with  a  school  counselor 
about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  might  bo  good  for  you  when  you  are  an  adult? 


./~7    Yes  /~7    No   ^  .  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #  10. 

(IF  "IBS") 


3a. 

All  told,  how  many 

talks  have  you  liad 

with  a  coimselor?" 

l_J    one  only 

/   /    two  or  three 

/    /    four  or  more 

9b/ 

V/hat  kinds  of  jobs 

did  this  co'onselor 

think  you  should  have 

as  an  adult? 

First  choice 

Second  choice 

Third  choice 
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10.  During  the  past  year  have  you  and  any  of  your  personal  friends  (other 
than  family  members)  had  any  discussioinjs  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
might  be  good  for  you  when  you  axe  an  adult? 


nj  Yes 
(IF  "YES") 


nj  No 


SKIP  TO  QUESTION  #11. 


10a.  Are  these  friends: 

/    /    Classmates  or  other  friends  here  at  this  school. 

/    /    Other  friends  who  do  not  attend  this  school. 

10b.  About  how  many^such  talks  have  you  had  with  these  friends 
during  the  past  year? 


/    /    one  only         /    /    two  or  three      /    /  four  or 


more 


Summing  up  their  ideas,  what  kinds  of  jobs  do  you  think  your 
friends  think-  would  be  good  for  you  when  you  axe  an  adult? 


First  choice 
Second  choice 
Third  choice 
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11.  Ihiring  the  next  few  yeaxs  you  will  be  coming  closer  to  the  time  when  you 
will  be  deciding  what  kind  of  a  job  you  will  seek  when  you  are  an  adult. 
As  you  try  to" make  this  decision,  how  important  will  be  the  advice  of: 

Very  important       Fairly  important       Not  important 


A., 

Your  father 

.  £17 

CJ 

B. 

Your  mother 

CJ 

£17 

CJ 

C. 

A  brother  or  sister 

nj 

CJ 

CJ 

D. 

A  teacher 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 

E. 

A  school  counselor 

•  CJ, 

CJ 

F. 

My  friends 

in 

CJ 

CJ 

G. 

Other 

specify 

CJ 

CJ 

CJ 
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Which 

of 

school? 

I 

nj 

I 

I 

m 

I 
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15#    Some  "boys  and  girls  in  your  present  class  will  TDe  much  more  successful 
in  their  vocations  than  others.    Try  to  imagine  tliat  the  line  beloTnT. 
represents  this  I'ange  of  success,  from  least  successful  to  most 
successful* 

Place  an  X  ±a  the  slot  on  this  line  indicating  i^Aiere  you  think  TOU 
will  rank  in  occupational  success  compared  to  your  present  clsissmates. 

Least  Most 
Successful  Successful 

 /     /     /    /  /     /     /     /  / 

"\hm    When  you  are  an  adult,  how  much  money  will  you  need  to  earn  to  satisfy 
you? 

/    /   much  more  than  my  parents 

/    /    somewhat  more  than  my  parents 

/    /    about  the  same  as  my  parents 

/    /    I  would  be  satisfied  with  less  than  they  earn 

15.  How  old  were  you  at  your  last  birthday? 

  years 

16.  Girl  /~J  Boy  ri 

17.  Where  were  you  hora? 


city  state 
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18.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Cincinnati? 
 years 

19-    Did  your  father: 

/    /     Go  to  college 

/    /     Go  to  a  technical  or  vocational  school  after  graduating 
from  high  school 

/    /      Finish  Mgh  school 

/    /     Didn't  finish  high  school 

20.  Did  your  mother: 

/    /     Go  to  college 

/    /     Go  to  a  technical  or  vocational  school  after  graduating 
from  high  school 

/    /     ^Finish  high  school 

/    /     Didn't  finish  high  school 

21.  Does  your  mother  work  outside  the  home? 

ZZ7  ZZ7    No   ^    SKIP  TO  QUESTION- #  22, 

(IV  'tYES") 


21a.  What  kind  of  work  does  she  do?    (Please  be  as  specific 
as  possible. ) 


22.    What  is  your  father's  occupation?    (if  not  presently  employed,  list 
last  job  he  held).    Please  be  as  specific  as  possible. 
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Curriculum  planning,,  the  expenditure  of  fxmds,  and  the  future 
welfare  of  children  is  bo\ind  up  in  the  kinds  of  information  that 
Is  available.    The  ideas  and  feelings  of  teachers  constitute 
valuable  information.    Your  full  and  ionest  responses  are  needed 
—and  will  be  used. 

This  project  is  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati's 
Institute  for  Metropolitan  Studies  and  is -sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Education  Division,  with  the 
cooperation  o.f  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.    Your  personal 
answers  are  confidential.    Responses  will  be  aggregated  for 
statistical  purposes  onlyo 

Your  assistance  is  genuinely  appreciated. 


1 •  School 


2.       Subject (s)  taught   .  

3«       Total"  number  of  years  teaching 

^.       Sex;  Male  Female 

5«       In  general,  do  you  feel  the  students  in  your  school  receive 

sufficient  help  in  arriving  at  decisions  about  vdiat  kind  of  careers 
they  migiht  eventually  get  into? 


/U  Yes 


ZZ7  No 


IMS 
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6.       Some  people  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  a  teacher 

can  do  is  motivate  his/her  students  to  make  something  of  themselves 
and  to  get  ahead.    Other  people  feel  this  is  not  so  important.  How 
important  do  you  feel  it  is  for  teachers  to  try  to  spur  their  students 
to  strive  for  higher  occupational  objectives,  such  as* becoming  a 
doctor,  lavjyer,  architect ,  scientist,  teacher,  etc. 

} — 7  Very  y — 7  Fairly  > — 7  Not  Very  r — 7  Quite 
^—^  Important  ^ — ^  Important  ^ — ^  Important  ^- — '  Unimportant 

7«       !Ehinking  about  the  students  in  your  classes,  what  proportion  would 

you  estimate  are  "college  material,"  that  is,  intellectually  capable 
of  getting  through  four  years  of  college? 

^  Lass  than       ^  £J  kO-W     ^  60-8c« .  O' 

8.      ...Students  face  a  , difficult  problem  in  learning  about  the  world  of  work 
and  arriving  at  a  decision  concerning  vdiat  careers  they  might  possibly 
follow.    Some  people  feel  that  most  of  the  responsibility  for  helping 
students  in  this  problem  lies  with  the  psirents.    Others  believe  major 
responsibility  should  rest  with  school  counselors.    Still  others 
believe  major  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  classroom  teachers. 

Assuming  you  had  100  percentage  points  to  divide  among  parents,  teachers 
and  counselors  to  express  degrees  of  responsibility,  how  would  you 
distribute  these  points? 

Parents   % 

Teachers       ^  % 

Counselors   .   % 


Total  1009^         (Please  be  sure  your  points  total  1009^) 
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^X^of  SL^^Si3T2r*^  *°  ^--^  career  opportunities 

IF  "YES" 


NO   ^     SKIP  TO  Q.  #10. 


9a.    Would  you  list  the  kinds  of  careers  you  discussed  or 
presented  units  about? 


SSS^  woSd        "^^'"Ji^r^  ?^  marginally,  employed  people  in  our 
socxety,  would  you  say  their  circumstances  are  primarily  th^^lr. 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  way  the  social  system  o^atLf  ^ 

^   ^ir,°l  1°''®'"  ^  percent)  didn't  try  hard  enough, 

didn't  want  to  get  ahead.  ""is", 

^  ^od°job^!*  ^^'^  realistic  opportunities  to  get 

/I7    ^  Z~7   NO   ^   SKIP  TO  Q.  #12. 

IF  "YES"  ^ 


^^jpproximately  how  many  students  have  you  had  such 
_______  students. 

11b.    All  told,  about  how  many  such  talks  have  you  had?    talks. 

11c.    Would  you  give  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  iobs  vou 
talked  about  with  these  students?  ^  ^ 


12.      If  you  were  a  teenager  and  ''had  it  to  do  over  again,"  what  types 

of  occupation  would  most  interest  you?    (List  as  many  as  you  wish.) 


12a.    Would  you  now  place  an  '*X"  in  front  of  the  one  occupation  that  you 
think  you  would  be  most  interested  in  pursuing. 


13«      What  percentage  of  adults  in  the  Cincinnati  labor  force  would  you 
estimate  to  be  employed  in  occupations  classified  as  "professional, 
technical. or  kindred";  that  is  such  occupations  as  law,  medicine, 
architecture,  teaching,  social  work,  airline  pilots,  clergymen, 
reporters,  etc.? 

r~I  less  than  1C^         AT  10^159^'  15-20?^  ZO^Zjfo 

r~7  25-309^  CZI  l^y^^  nj  ™ore  than  3^ 

.1 

1^.  Do  you  have  a  career-orientation  program  at  your  school— that  is, 
a  specifically  designed  program  to  widen  student  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  work? 

lES  IZJ  NO 

IF  "YES" 


l4a.    How  helpful  to  your  students  is  this  program? 

/~7  Very  helpful     /~7  Fairly  helpful      /~7  Not  Very  Helpful 

/   f  Little  or  no  value         /    /  Don't  Know 

l^b..    What  suggestions  would  you  offer  for  improving  the  program? 
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Kame   •  Grade   

School  ■  /~7  Boy   .  /~7  Girl 

Have  you  learned  about  any  new  occupations  or  jobs  in  any  of 
your  classes  this  school  year? 

/Z7  ZI7  NO 

p  "YES"  •  • 

Would  you  please  list  the  new  jobs  you  have  learned  about 


Would  you  place  an  ^'X"  in  front  of  the  job  that  interested 
you  the  most* 
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PRODUCTIVITY  DID  NOT  OFFSET    INCREASED  LABOR 
AND  MATERIAL  COSTS.    DE T A  I  L E D  C HA NG ES  IN 
BUILDING  METHODS   AND  THEIR   IMPACT   ON  THE 
BUILDING   TRADES,    WITH   PRODUCT  I  VI T Y " C HANGES  BY 
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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  stur'^''  was  to  develop,  for  the  first  > 
time  to  my  knowledge,  average  physical  labor  productivity  estimates 
for  as  many  building  trades  occupations  as  our  financial  resources 
would  permit.    The  result  was  the  derivation  of  these  data  for 
carpenters  and  a  group  of  related  occupations  involved  in  the  on- 
site  building  of  single-family  dwellings  in  1930  and  1965. 
Although  the  analysis  is  restricted  to  Alameda  County,  California, 
1  believe  the  results  are  applicable  to  other  areas  where 
wood  is  a  major  building  material  and  where  merchant  builders 
dominate  the  market . 

Having  derived  the  physical  labor  productivity  estimates, 
it  was  possible  to  compute  the  rate  of  change  in  productivity 
for  the  individual  occupations  and  to  use  the  results  to  examine 
three  issues  that  originally  motivated  the  undertaking  of  this 
research,  i.e. , 

1.  How  and  to  what  extent  have  new  building  techniques 
influenced  the  employment  of  carpenters  over  the  35  years? 

2.  What  is  the  impact  of  productivity  change  on  forecasting 
labor  requirements  in  the  selected  building  occupations? 

3.  What,  if  any,  has  been  the  inflationary  bias  of  wage 
rate  increases  in  these  occupations? 

This  study  received  its  initial  impetus  from  the  late 
C.  R.  Bartalini,  former  Secretary  of  the  Bay  Counties  District 
Council  of  Carpenters  and  former  President  of  the  California 
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state Council  of  Carpenters,  who  sought  answers  to  the  above  questions, 
"No  matter  what  the  answers  are." 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  research,  I  designed 
the  project  in  such  a  way  that  the  results  would  emerge  from  an 
intensive  examination  of  actual  building  practices  in  the  two 
periods.    This  meant  that  typical  houses  of  each  period  vere  designee^, 
specified  in  de    .il,  and  then  estimated  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  labor  and  material. 

The  raw  data  needed  to  complete  the  research  design  were 
developed  under  my  supervision  by  three  ai^sibUf^r ts .  I.'HX  DeGialluly, 
Erwin  Dreessen,.  and  Clr'd?..  Johnson.    Mr.  DeGialluly,  a  graduate 
student,  conducted  the  extensive  buildin^^  permit  survey  required, 
derived  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  houses,  reviewed  the 
trade  literature  from  1930  forward,  conducted,  interviews,  and  photographed 
the  houses  selected  for  study.    Clyde  Johnson,  former  Buciiness  Agent 
of  Local  550  in  Oakland  and  a  journeyman  carpenter    assisted  \vi  the 
building  permit  survey.    M')st  of  his  tiira,  however,  was  devoted  to 
developing  detailed  specifications  of  the  typical,  houses,  searching 
for  data  sources  and  finding  needed  fr>timators'  ha!ndbooks  and  price 
lists  (which  was  especially  difficult  for  1930),  and  preparing  cost 
estimates  of  the  detailed  typical  houses.    The  grant  supporting  Mr. 
Johnson's  services  expired  before  this,  tedious  assignment  was  completed. 
Erwin  Dreessen,  a  graduate  student,  was  trained  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he 
completed  the  final  cost  estimates  of  all  the  houses.    His  final 
estimates  appear  in  Tables  2-13,  Table  16  and  the^ Appendix  A  Tables. 
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(It  should  be  men?:ioned  that  the  tables  in  Appendix  A  as  well  as 
those  In  /.ppendix  13  represent  but  a  summary  of  far  more  detailed  work.) 
In  addition,  Mr.  Dree.3sen  is  ifisponsible  tor  the  detailed  descriptions 
.that  appear  in  Chaptr  l  11,  Sections  2-5^  and  in  Chapter  III,  pages 
7A  to  80.     1  am  indebted  to  Mr-  Dreessen  for  his  meticulous  reading 
of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  study. 

I  prepared  the  origiaal  working  outline  of  this  research 
in  January  1966.     Following  that  time.,.  I  supervised  rhe  work  of  ' 
the  staff  in  the  preparation  of  the  basic  data  on  the  sample  houses . 
In  addition,  I  determined  the  scope  of  other  research,  conducted 
interviews  with  a  host  ot  persons  Icnowledgeable  in  the  field,  and 
periodica^ciy  spoke  to  carpenter  and  contractor  groups  where  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  t])e  '*give  and  take'*  involved, 

The  final  detailed  estimates  of  the  houses  were  completed 
by  Kr.  Dreessen  in  August  1969.    The  length  of  time  between  the 
*^first  research  proposal  and  the  final  cost  and  manhours'  estimates 
was  a  function  of  three  constraints:     (1)  the  graduate  students 
worked  only  part-time;   (2)  the  time-consuming  nature  of  the  work 
involved  in  estimating  costs  for  the  detailed  house  specifications; 
and,   (3)  the  enormous  number  of  ^nanhours  required  to  conduct  the 
building  permit  survey  and  to  analyse  the  resultant  data.     In  fact, 
the  body  of  data  collected  from  the  building  survey  would  by  itself 
have  provided  the  basis  for  a  fascinating  report. 

After  August  1969 »  I  was  able  to  start  work  on  the  monograph* 
If  any  major  research  appeared  on  this  subject  after  the  fall  of  1969, 
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it  will  thus  not  appear  in  the  bibliography.    The  first  reading  copy 

of  this  study  was  completed  in  January  1970.    Unfortunately,  the  time  . 

between  the  first  reading  copy  and  this  final  manuscript  was  interrupted 

by  circumstances  beyond  my  control.    To  the  many  persons  who  awaited 

these  results  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  patience  they  showed. 

In  particular,  I  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Joan  Lewis,  Senior  Administrative 

Assistant  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  who  bore  the  brunt 

of  carrying  out  the  administrative  detail  related  to  the  project. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  following  persons  for  assistance  during 
various  stages  of  this  project  or  for  reading  an  earlier  draft.    They  are 

Al  Figone,  Secretary -Treasurer,  Bay  Counties  District  Council 
of  Carpenters, 

Clive  Knowles,  Research  Director,  Calif oimia  State  Coimcil  of 
Carpenters, 

William  T.  Leonard,  Executive  Vice  President,  Associated  Home 
Builders  of  the  Greater  East  Bay  Inc., 

Junius  Porter,  member  of  Local  36  and  a  student  in  the  Labor 
Center *s  Minority  Trade  Union  Leadership  Training  Program,  and 

Anthony  Ramos,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  California 
State  Council  of  Carpenters. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Don  Vial,  Chfl^irman  of  the  Center 
for  Labor  Research  and  Education,  for  his  interest  in  this  project, 
for  the  many  discussions  we  had  which  assisted  me  in  sharpening 
the  issues,  and  for  his  critical  reading  of  an  earlier  draft. 

The  financial  support  for  this  project  was  pieced  together 
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from  a  variety  of  sources. 

1.  The  material  in  this  project  was  prepared  under  Grant 
No.  91-05-67-61  from' the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department 

of  Labor,  under  the  authority  of  Title  I  of  the  Manpower  Developmenc 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.    Researchers  undertaking  such 
projects  undar  Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express  freely 
their  professional  judgment.    Therefore  points  of  view  or  opinions 
stated  in  this  document  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position 
or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    In  the  grant  proposal,  the 
project  was  entitled        Study  of  Changing  Skill  Requirements  in  the 
Building  Trades." 

2.  The  Associated  Home  Builders  of  the  Greater  East  Bay  Inc.  gave 
a  gift  to  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  for  une  on  this  project. 

3.  Other  funds  given  to  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 
for  this  project  were  contributed  by  the: 

a.  Bay  Counties  Carpenters  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Program; 

b.  Carpenters  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  Fund  for 
Southern  Califumia; 

c.  42  Counties  Carpenters  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Committee;  and, 

d.  San  Diego  Coxinty  District  Council  of  Carpenters. 

•I  ' 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  interest  shown  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Directors,  respectively,  Gordon  A.  Littman,  Charles  M.  Sanford,  E.  A. 
Brown,  and  Fred  B.  Gough. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1,    General  Coi^ents 

Has  physical  labor  productivity  of  carpenters  and  other  building 
occupations  increased  in  the  construction  of  single-family  dwellings 
between  1930  and  1965  —  the  forjaer  a  year  when  cut-ond-flt  methods 
and  small  builders  predominated »  the ^latter-^a  year  when  prefabricated 
components  and  merchant  builders  predominated?    Baaed  on  origirAal 
research  in  this  paper the  answer  to  this  question  is,  "Yes." 
Specifically, /for  a  crew  of  carpenters  and  allied  occupations  working 
on  the  construction  site,  average,  phy a ic^al  labor  productivity  grew 
at  a  rate  of  3»2  per  cent  per  annum  over  these  35  years. 

This  finding  is  applied  to  three  policy  issues:    imcffiployment , 
manpower  forecasting,  and  the  effect  of/^mt5n«y  wage  rate  increases  on 
the  price  of  single-family  dwellings. 

Uneigploirment-. — The  research  findings  suggest  th&t  although 
total  output  produced,  in  terms  of  square  feet  of  living  ar©a,  increased 
more  than  sixfold- between  1930  and  1965,  the  number  of  carpenters 
needed  for  the  larger  volume  of  output  in  1965  was  55  per  cent  of 
the  nusiber  that  would  have  been  needed  if  building  methods  and  the 
organization  of  the  industry  had  not  changed.    A  hypothesis  suggested 
is  that  supply  adjustments  to  changing  labor  requireaents  are  sufficiently 
sticky  so  that  unemployment  in  this  trade  la  augmented  above  the 
level  that  results  from  the  seasonal  and  casual  characteristics  of 
the  on-site  building  industry. 


Manpower  forecasting.    The  rising  productivity  suggests 
that  manpower  forecasts  that  do  not  take  this  fact  into  accoxxnt 
will  overestimate  projected  labor  requirements. 

Effect  of  money  wage  rate  increases  on. house  prices.  The 
rising  productivity  did  not  offset  entirely  the  growth  in  money  wage 
rates  over  the  35  years,  so  that  unit  labor  cost  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.5  per  cent.    However,  when  the  composite  of  inputs  is 
considered,  rising  unit  labor  cost  was  responsible  for  seven  per  cent 
of  the  consUaut  annual  compounded  rate  of  change  in  the  unit  price 
of  the  house  which  was  almost  3*0  per  cent  per  annum« 

The  major  results  sketched  above  appear  in  Chapters  III 

and  IV. 

This  monograph  is  really  a  collection  of  four  essays  because 
each  Chapter  can  stand  alone. 

Chapter  I  develops  the  rationale  underlying  the  study  and 
describes  prior  research.  ' 

Chapter  II  is  a  technical  one  that  describes  the  research 
methodology  and  details  the  dollar  cost  of  labor  and  material  as  well 
as  manhours  required  per  1000  square  feet  (MSF)  of  living  area  for 
typical  sample  houses.    The  reader  will  quickly  observe  the  complexity 
of  the  detail  that  was  required  in  order  to  develop  the  productivity 
estimates  in  this  paper. 

Chapter  III  provides  detail  on  changing  methods  in  building 
and  their  impact  on  skills  in  th-^  building  trades.  In  particular, 
productivity  changes  by  craft  or  labor  group  are  given.    This  Chapter 
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shouid  be  helpful  to  persons  responsible  for  establishing  training 
programs  in  the  occupations  studied. 

Chapter  IV  carries  the  report  into  the  area  of  costs  and  their, 
impact  on  the  pricing  of  single-family  dwellings.    This  Chapter  should 
provide  insights  into  the  forces  that  have  affected  the  rising  price 
of  single-family  dwellings. 

In  Chapters  III  and  IV,  the  aggregated  data  developed  are 
evaluated  against  evidence  that  could  be  found.     In  various  sections, 
therefore,  the  reader  will  find  the  flow  of  the  argument  slowed  down 
because  of  the  evaluation  of  the  derived  estimates.    These  section.^ 
can  be  readily  omitted  by  those  readers  interested  only  in  the 
major  arguments  of  the  paper. 
2,     Specific  detailed  findings  and  remarks. 

Average  physical  labor  productivity  increased  between  1930 
and  1965  for  carpenters  and  other  building  trades  occupations  invcxved 
in  the  ou-site  construction  of  single-family  dwellings  in  Alameda 
County,  California.  ^  For  the  integrated  on-site  crew,  the  group  of 
occupations  studied  —  i.e.,  carpenter,  cement  finisher,  lather, 
plasterer,  linoleum  layer ,  hard-tile  setter,  general  building  laborer, 
hod  carrier,  tile  helper  —  average  physical  productivity  increased 
at  a  rate  of  3c 2  per  cent  per  annum  over  the  35-year  period.  Amoug 
the  dominant  occupations  with  respect  to  hours  worked  per  MSF  of 
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living  area,  growth  rates^  varied,  with  the  lowest  rate  that  for 
carpenters,  1,7  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  highest  rate  that  for 
hod  carriers,  7.4  per  cent  per  annum.    These  average  annual  compounded 
rates  of  change  in  productivity  compare  with  6.3  for  plasterers, 
5.5  for  lathers,  and  5.2  for  general  building  laborers.     For  the 
skilled  group  as  a  whole,  productivity  grew  at  a  rate  of  2.5  per 
cent  per  annum;  that  for  the  unskilled'  group,  at  a  rate  of  6.2  per 
cent  per  annum. 

The  carpenter's  productivity  growth  rate  was  less  than  that 

for  the  other,  occupations  studied  because  (1)  carpenters  broadened 

their  jurisdiction,  for  example,  installing  drywall  in  1965  whereas 

i  f 

In  1930  the  plasterer  and  lather  dominated  labor  time  in  interior-- 
wall  finishing,  and  (2)  although  changes  in  building  methods  reduced 
labor  hours  per  1000  square  feet  (MSF)  of  living  area  in  the  various 
operations  carpenters  performed,  the  reductions  in  relative  terms  were 
not  as  large  as  those  for  the  several  other  occupations  where  tasks 
iu  some  cases  were  even  actually  eliminated* 

Historically,  carpenters  have  adjusted  their  jurisdiction  to 
account  for  changes  in  building  methods.    This  finding  by  Robert  A. 
Christie  in  his  classic  history  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  Empire  in  Wood,  continues  to  apply  to  this 
Union  in  the  Bay  Area. 

^The  growth  rate  is  the  same  as  a  compound  interest  rate  which 
would  be  derived  as  follows •    An  individual  deposits  some  amount  in 
a  bank  and  leaves  it  there.    At  the  end  of  each  time  period,  say  one 
•year,  interest  is  added  to  the  principal.     In  succeeding  periods, 
interest  is  computed  on  the  compoxmded  principal.    Hence,  interest 
is  called  "compound"  for  that  period. 
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The  various  activities  In  which  carpenters  worked  show 
differential  rates  of  productivity  change.    Over  the  35 -year  period, 
the  largest  rate  of  growth  in  productivity  was  in  window  installation, 
at  6.81  per  cent  per  annum.    In  contrast,  average  productivity 
declined  at  a  rate  of  l.li  per  cent  per  annum  in  tasks  involvad 
in  interior  wails  and  ceilings  because  the  uriio;)  widened  its 
jurisdiction  as  mentioned  above.     Rates  of  productivity  gain  per 
annum  for  the  other  operations  were  0^10  for  footings,  1,12  for 
framing,  6 •00  for  exterior  walls,  4,73  for  doors,  3,09  for  Interior 
trim,  0.63  for  floors,  1.28  for  roof  covering,  and  5.43  for  stairs. 

The  advance  in  average  physical  labor  productivity 
occurred  In  large  part  from  the  substitution  of  material  for  on-site 
labor.  *  For  the  Integrated  crew,  the  labor-cost — raaterial-cost  ratio 
was  .802  in  1930  but  .575  in  1965.    Interestingly,  the  most  significant 
trade  off  between  material  (or  off-site  labor)  arid  on^-site  labor 
occurred  in  the  two  most  labor  intensivfi  activities  in  1930,  i.e., 
interior  walls  and  ceilings  and  stalrsv  - 

\Jhat  effect  did  the  rising  productivity  have  cn  the 
/  utilization  of  carpenters  in  the  on-site  construction  of  single-family 
dwellings?    Total  output  in  terps  of  square  feet  of  living  area  in 
Alameda  County  increased  by  a  factor  of  6.4  between  1930  and  1965, 
from  1,320,232  to  8,469,037.    However,  the  number  of  carpenters  needed 
to  produce  this  larger  output  in  1965  was  55  per  cent  of  the  number 
that  would  have  been  required  if  1930  techniques  had  been  used.  This 
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estimate,  it  should jbe. noted,  is  based  on  the  theoretical  concept  of 
full-time  equivalents,  or  the  assumption  that  all  carpenteiVi  would 
have  worked  full  time,  .■^n  this  case  1800  hours  a  year. 

These  results  have  implications  for  any  study  of  unemployment 
net  only  for  carpenters  but  I  would  suggest  for  any  of  the  building 
trades.     It  is  wtll  known  -hat  on-^site  construction  is  subject  to 
seasonal  fluctuations  that  affect  employment  continuity.  Further, 
on-site  building,  represented  by  discrete  projects,  means  that  building 
tradesmen  are  also  subject  to  casual  unemployment.     However,  the 
above  finding  regarding  the  labor  saving  that  occurred  with  new 
building  techniques  over  the  35-year  period  suggests  that  the  trade 
may  also  be  subject  to  what  may  be  termed  technological  underemployment • 
The  line  of  reasoning  is  as  follows.     As  is  suggested  in  several 
places  in  this  study,  new  methods  are  introduced  slowly  and  a  logical 
inference  is  that  supply  adjustment  to  changing  methods  is  slow. 
Meanwhile  high  wage  rates  per  hour  relative  to  other  occupations 
that  require  similar  educational  requirements,  for  example  chose  in 
some  manufacturing  industries,  are  sufficiently  '^i:t,ractive  to  keep 
a  basic  labor  supply  attached  to  the  trade,  even  though  the  number  of 
opportunities  may  be  gradually  diminishing.    The  result  is  that 
opportunities  available,  especially  in  slack  labor  markets,  must  be 
spread  over  more  workers  so  that  average  hours  worked  per  annum  are 
lower  in  these  trades  than  in  the  steady  industries  where  the  relative 
hourly  wage  is  lower.    This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  evidence 
showing  that  average  hours  worked  per  annum  in  the  building  trades 


are  lower  than  those  in  most  other  industries.    The  implication  of 
this , hypothesis  is,  of  course,  that  the  building  trades  would 
consistently  have  a  larger  excess  supply  of  labor  than  other  industries 
because  the  technological  underemployment  is  superimposed  upovi  the 
seasonal  and  casual  types  of  unemployment. 

The  rising  productivity  o.stimat:es .  found  for  each  occupation 
mentioned  above  have  implications  for  manpower  forecasting .  The 
historical  data  derived  here  show  that  labor  requirements  grev?  at  a 
lesser  rate  than  total  output  produced  because  of  the  impact  of 
rising  productivity.     In  fact,  for  three  dominant  1930  occupations, 
plasterer,  hod  carrier,  and  lather,  labor  requirements  declined  between 
1930  and. 1965. 

Using  the  assumption  that  building  technology  in  aiagle~f araily 
residential  construction  did  not  change  from  1930  to  1940,  the  rate 
of  change  in  labor  productivity  for  the  integrated  zre.v  is,  also 
estimated  for  the  25-year  period  1940'"1965*    The  result _.ls  that 
average  physical  labor  productivity  over  the  25  years  grew  at  a  rate 
of  4*4  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  integrated  on-site  crew.     This  rate 
of  increase  compares  with  a  growth  rate  of  3.0  per  cent  for  output 
per  manhour  in  the  entire  private' economy  over  the  same  period.  r 

The  above  results  suggest  that  manpower  forecasting  in  the 
building  trades,  at  least  for  the  craft  and  labor  groups  studied 
here,  should  not  be  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  zero  rate  of.grovTth 
in  labor  productivity  because  such  an  assumption  would  consistently 
overestimate  manpower  requirements.     Further,  to  assume  a  constant 
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rate  of  physical  labor  productivity  growth  for  the  various  occupations 
is  also  a  hazardous  assumption,  for  as  shown  here  the  productivity 
growth  rates  have  varied  among  the  occupr.tions  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  nuch  would  not  be.  the  case  in  the  future.     Indeed,  to  have 
validity,  manpower  forecasting  in  the  building  trades  must  be  based  on 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  building  methods  and  materials.     Inasmuch  as 
training  programs,  which  are  costly,  may  be  geared  to  occupational 
forecasts,  the  need  for  considering  trends  in  labor  productivity  is 
absolutely  essential.     The  evidence  in  this  study  suggests  that  labor 
requirement  projections  based  simply  on  an  extrapolation  of  product 
demand  may  have  a  wide  margin  of  error. 

The  average  physical  labor  productivity  estimates  provide 
basic  information  for  assessing  the  influence  of  rising  money  wage 
rates  in  the  several  construction  crafts  on  housing  prices.    As  shown 
above,  over  the  35-year  period,  labor  productivity  of  the  integrated 
crew  grew  at  a  rate  of  3.2  per  cent  per  annum.     For  this  group,  however, 
hourly  money  wage  rates  including  fringes  increased  by  4.7  per  cent 
per  annum.     Consequently,  unit  labor  cost  in  the  building  of  single- 
family  dwellings  grew  at  a  rate  of  1*5  per  cent  per  annum.    The  labor 
factor  thus  did  exert  an  inflationary  bias.    The  question  then  is: 
What  was  the  ultimate  impact  of  this  factor  on  housing  prices  as 
compared  with  other  inputs  such  ac  land,  material,  financing,  and 
marketing  costs  as  well  as  quality  variation  that  has  added  amenities 
to  single-family  dwellings?    The  finding  shown  in  Chapter  IV  is  that 
the  price  of  the  house  per  unit,  i.e.,  the  price  per  square  foot  of 

l!  •  >?  O  Q 
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living  area,  grew  at  a  rate  of  2.98  per  cent  per  annum  between  1930 
and  1965.    When  this  annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  unit  price  is 
allocated  among  the  different  inputs,  the  labor  cost  component 
accounts  for  seven  per  cent  of  the  annual  price  increase •     In  fact, 
this  is  the  smallest  share  of  the  annual  percentage  rise  in  the 
price.    This  result  suggests  that  policy  efforts  directed  towards 
producing  low-cost,  single-family  housing  will  probably  not  be 
successful  if  efforts  are  not  directed  at  the  totality  of  inputs. 
For  example,  although  the  house  price  per  unit  grciw  at  a  rate  of 
2,98  per  cent  per  annum,  the  site  value  per  square  foot  increased 
at  the  fastest  rate  among  the  inputs,  3.90  per  cent  per  annum,  to 
account  for  ^3  per  cent  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  unit  price. 


PRODUCTIVITY  CHMIGE  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  SINGLE-FAMILY 
DWELLINGS  Airo  RELATED  POLICY  ISSUES 


Chapter  I 

INTRODUCTION 

1.    Policy  Isauea 

This  research^  i^hich  deals  primarily  with  the  impact  of  changinp; 
methods  tn  the  building  of  sirtgle-fainily  dwell^.ngs  on  carpeiitry  labor  and 
some  related  crafts,  wa«  motivated  by  three  policy  isstuen       high  unemp^^  - 
ment  rates  among  carpenters,  forecasting  of  labor  requirements  for  carpenters, 
and  the  possible  inflationary  bias  deriving  trow  v*iB.gct  increases  In  excess 
of  productivity  gains  in  the  building  trades* 

In  the  Bay  Area,  unemployment  rates  of  carpenters,  the  largest  group 
of  the  building  trades'  craftsoxan,  reached  high  levels  in  the  mid^sixtiew 
according  to  local  business  agents.    An  obvious  reason  for  the  high 
unemployment  rates  according  to  union  officials  w<5t3  f.he  substantial  drop 
in  neit?  housing  units  authorized,  especially  iXL  1966.    For  se'/eral  years 
before  tha  onset  of  the  house-building  slump,  however,  the  sentiment  was 
growing  that  laore  than  a  cyclical  decline  in  building  was  affecting  the 
use  of  carpentry  labor.    Casual  observation  suggested  that  new  techniques 
in  building  were  both  reducing  the  need  for  on-^site  carpentry  labor  and 
changing  the  skill  requirements  of  carpenters  on  the  job  site.    The  first 
task,  was  to  provide  decision  makers  with  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  new  production  methods  were  affecting  both  th*^  volume  of 
employment  for  carpenters  and  the  skill  mix  used  in  the  trade  in  order  to 
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provide  insights  into  appraising  whether  or  not  the  carpentry  trade  iu 
the  Bay  Area  was  burdened  by  an  excess  supply  of  lRb<,>r  that  did  not 
originate  from  either  cyclical  or  seasonal  factors. 

If  new  techniques  have  been  affecting  manhours  required  on  on- 
site  carpentry  labor,  then  this  effect  should  be  made  explicit  so  that 
the  magnitude  of  future  labor  requirements  in  the  trade  can  be  deter- 
mined.    In  particular,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962,  Congress  declared  that  an  effective  full 
employment  policy  requires  a  major  effort  to  improve  the  functioning 
of  the  labor  market  and  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  the  labor  force. 
To  carry  out  this  policy,  a  major  effort  has  gone  into  providing  employ- 
ment projections  by  occupations.    To  provide  meaningful  employment  pro- 
jections, however,  requires  productivity  data  by  occupation,  because  by 
d«2finition,  changes  in  total  manhour  requirements  can  be  decomposed 
into  two  parts,   (1)  changes  in  output  (however  measured)  and  (2)  changes 
in  the  reciprocal  of  labor  productivity.    This  relationship  is  shown 
in  the  underlying  identity,  i.e., 

MH  5  0  [mh/O], 

where  1^  represents  total  manhour  requirements,  0_  represents  an  output 
measure,  and  MH/O  is  the  reciprocal  of  labor  productivity,  or  unit 
labor  requirements.     The  identity  can  be  rearranged  as 

r-"-  0  »  MH  [O/Mh]. 

Shown  this  way,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  manipulation  to  show  that  the 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  output  (by  the  compound  interest  formulation) 
equals  the  sum  of  the  annual  rates  of  growth  in  total  manhour  requirements 
and  in  labor  productivity,  or, 
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^0  ^MH 

where  ^  is  the  annual  rate  of  growth.     It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if 

zero,  then  and  only  then  can  the  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
manhours  required,  gj^jj^*  equal  the  rate  of  growth  of  output,  g^.  To 
my  knowledge  no  published  employment  projt'  tions  have  included 
explicit  estimates  of  both  total  manhour  requirements 
and  labor  productivity,  except  those  recently  prepared  by  Dunlop 
and  Mills. 

To  make  the  projections  by  craft  to  1975,  however,  Dunlop  and 

Mills  use  a  range  of  estimates  for  real  productivity  increases  for  the 

construction  industry  because,  as  tliey  point  out,  "There  are  little  or 

no  data  to  allow  estimates  of  past  changes  in  productivity  by  craft  in 
„2 

construction.        The  importance  of  accounting  for     ;oductivity  change 
in  manpower  projections  can  be  clearly  shown  in  the  work  of  these 
authors.     They  show  that  "...man-hour  requirements  on  standardized 
operations  would  tend  to  be  about  30  per  cent  less  in  1975  than 

currently,   if  the-  annual  rate  of  productivity  growth  were  3.5  per  cent 

;      •  3 
rather  than  0.0  per  cent." 

In  this  research  report,  we  have  derived  labor  productivity 

"^See  J.  T.  Dunlop  and  D.  Q.  Mills,  "Manpower  in  Construc- 
tion:    A  Profile  of  the  Industry  and  Projections  to  1975,"  in  The 
Report  of  the  President's  Conunittee  on  Urban  Housing,  Technical 
Studies,  Vol.  II  (Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1968),  pp.  263-273. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  265. 

-^Ibid. ,  p.  265. 
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growth  rates  for  several  constructioi   craftsmen,  in  particular,  for 
the  following  categories:     (a)  carpenters ;   (b)  plasterers ,   (c)  un- 
skilled on-site  labor  (including  general  building  laborers,  hod  carriers, 
and  tile  tielpers);   (d)  Bkil3/ad  on-site  labor  (including  carpenters, 
cement  finishers,  lathers,  plasterers,  carpet  and  linoleum  layers,  and 
tile  setters);   and  (e)  all  occupations  dealt  with  in  this  analysis.  (The 
all  occupations  category  includes  all  of  the  aforementioned  specific 
occupations. )  > 

Besides  bejing  important  f  or  -  forecasting  labor  requirements,  labor 
productivity  growtii  rates  are  important  as  evidence  relating  the  influ- 
ence of  annual  wage  rate  changes  to  the  changes  in  the  final  product 
price.     Without  productivity  estimates  of  all  the  crafts  .involved  in 
building  a  house,  however,   this  aspect  of  the  study  is  not  fully  satis- 
fied in  this  research.     In  particular,  for  this  aspect  of  the  study  to 
be  fully  satisfied,  we  should  have  the  rate  of  labor  productivity  growth 
in  the  construction  of  single-f araily  dwellings.     In  this  case,  produc- 
tivity growth  is  related  to  unit  labor  costs  via  the  following  identity, 

ULC  s   ^  ' 
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where  ULC  is  unit  labor  cost,  or  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  required 
for  on-site  building,  w  is  the  average  wage  rate  per  hour  for  all  occu- 
pations involved,  and  0/Mll  is  output  per  manhour,  or  productivity.  From 
this  defini^.ion,  it  is  clear  that  if  output  per  manhour  Clabor  produc- 
tivity) rises  l>v  the  same  percentage  as  the  wage  rate  per  hour,  then 
unit  labor  cusj.  remains  constant.     Hence,  the  labor  factor  should  not  • 
induce  a  rise  i a  the  final  price  of  the  product,  in  this  case,  a 

1433    ■  . 
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square  foou  of  living  area  in  a  house,     Tf ,  however,  the  \Jap,e  rate  rises 
by  a  larger  percentage  than  outpiL  p*:ir  manhour,  then  unit  l^bor  cost 
wr.  ild  rise.,  and  unless  some  cfrset  were  made  in  other  co^t.   factors,  t]\e 
final  price  ot  the  house  per  square  foor.  wouM  rise,     l^ut  what  must  be 
brought  into  the  disrusrlon  when  dealing,  with  n  commodity  suci,        a  house 
IS  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  l;..vi:ance  includes  not  onlN  the 
construction  cost  of  the  structure  b\y*-  al-o  a  larj^e  proportion  for  a 

scarce  natural  resource,  land,  and  another  not  minor  proportion  for 

4 

financing  char?,^s.     These  latter  two  costs,  on  one  estimate,     can  account 
for  almost  43  per  cent  of  the  final  sales  price.     Even  if  labor  cost  per 
unit  of  output,  say  per  1,000  square  feet  of  living  area  constructed,  can 
remain  unchanged,  the  impact  of  land    and  financing  costs  on  the  final 
house  price  is. of  such  magnitude  that  increases  in  these  two  factors 
could  appear  to  \e  difficult  to  offset  and  so  would  be  reflected  in 
rising  house  prices. 

For  this  aL'pect  of  the  productivity  issue,  however ^   the  produc- 
tivity change  of  all  labor  needed  to  build  a  house  is  required,  or,  to 
say  it  another  way,   the  productivity  change  for  the  residential  construc- 
tion industry  is  required  because  houses  are  built  by  integrated  crews 
whose  wages  form  a  wage  r.tructure.     Because  of  the  inter-relatedness  of 
the  wage  structure,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  one 
trade  could  get  a'  wage  increase  without  triggering  demands  for  increases 

Lawrence  Weinberg,  Statement  in  Hearings  Before  the  Nationc:?l 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  June-July, 
1^67,  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  (Washington,  D.C.:-  UyS. 
Government  Printing  Office,  February  1968),  p.  45. 
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in  the  other  occupations  involved  in  on-site  nouse  bui^.tling. 

In  this  report,  we  cannot  give  a  definitive  answer  regarding  pro- 
ductivity change  in  the  building  of  single-family  dwellings.  However, 
by  combining  the  craft  and  laborer  groups  mentioned  above,. our  estimote 
for  all  occupations  shows  the  productivity  change  for  about  one-half  to 
two-tiiirds        the  on-site  construction  in-vOuVed  Jn  single-family 
(!v/t^.llings^ 

2.     Prior  Resea:'ch 

Each  luotivation  underlying  this  research  undertalcLa^^  presented  a 
challenge  because  data  required  to  quantify  the  issues  posed  were  non- 
existent.    A  survey  of  the  literature  indicated  that  no  !5cholar  has 
quantified  the  impact  of  changing  building  techniques  on  carpentry  man- 
hours.    Assertions  are  plentiful  that  techniques  changed  considerably 
in  the  building  of  houses  following  World  War  II.     Especially  cited  are 
the  increasing  utilization  of  pre-assembled  components  which  has  induced 
specialization  in  carpentry  and  has  shifted  traditional  relationships 
between  on-site  and  off-site  labor  requirements.  .  However,  we  found  no 
comprehensive  study  of  long-term  changes  in  the  employment  of  carpenters 
in  single-house  construction  at  the  micro-economic  level.    What  litera- 
ture is  available  -ieals  with  the  construction  industry  per  se.  For 
example,  Maisel,  Kelly,  Grebler,  and  Colean  and  Newcomb  write  of  the 
industry  generally  but  did  not  emphasize  the  impact  of  changing  coiis,truc- 
tion  inethods  on  labor  requirements.^   

^See  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  Housebuilding  in  Transition  (Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:     University  of  Caliiornia  Press,  1953);  Kelly,  Burnham, 
and  Others,  Design  and  Production  of  Houses  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1959);  Leo  Grebler ,  Production  of  New  Housing  (New  York:  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  1950)  >  and  Miles        Colean  and  Robinson  \  /  nr- 

Newcomb,  Stabilizing  Construction  (New  York:    McGraw-Hill,  1952).  ,14  0  0 


Se7t:r:it  otlier  studies  deal  with  labor  in  the  construction  industry, 
those  by  llahei'  .nki  Leviuson,  Dailv  and  Kaplan,  but.  they  do  not  examine 
changinp,  labor  requirements  through  time  nor  do  thtr.y  provide  the  type  of 

information  wc-  bolleve  to  be  a  necessary  first  step  to  answer  the  issues 

postal  anovr  , 

A*^,  thi«  research  neared  completion,  new  studies  appeared  on  man- 
pcwer  in  residential  construction,   in  particulac,   the  Dunlop  and  Mills 
study  ciLec!  above.     In  this  same  report.  Burns  and  Mittelbacli  survey  the 
prior  literaluro  in  an  article  entitled  "Efficiency  in  tlie  Housir/g 
Industr/,    '   and  point  out  that  no  consistent  answer  lias  been  ftivf.n 
regarding;  tar  oxLsLencG  or  nonexistence  of  productivity  growth  in  house- 
building,    ":iany  of  tne  arguments  shaping  put)lic  opiviion  state  unequi- 
vocally Lliai:  the  huusebuildiag  industry  is  backward  and  inpfC icienc. 
Evidence  to  the  contrary  is  ofte.".  buried  in  tcchnic£,l  reports  whirli  do 
not  receive  liie  liame  attention. 

A  major  problem,  encountered  in  resolvinp;  tlie  controversy  regarding 
whether  or  not  ♦■t  E  Lciency,  in  terms  of  rising  productivity,  has  charac- 
terized housebuilding,   is  that  productivity  estimates  that  have  been  made 
are  for  tlie  contract  construction-  industry,  of  \>;hich  housebuilding  is 

^See  William  Haber  and  Harold^ Levinson,  Labor  Relations  and 
Productivity  in  the  iiuilding  Trades  (Ann  Arbor:     University  of  Michigan 
Press,   1956)  ;  James  Merle  Daily,   ''Skill  Utilization  and  Its  Impact 
upon  Apprenticeship  Programs  in  the  lipme  Building  Industry*'  (unpub-, 
lished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Colorado,  196^);  and  Lawrence 
Jay  Kaplan,  ''Factors  Affecting  Productivity  \n  the  Homebuilding  Industry" 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Coluvibia  University,  1958). 

"^See  The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing,  '/ 
Teclmical  ^Studies,  Vol.  II,  pp.  75-144.     This  article  includes  a  comr  .,. 
preuensive  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

8 

Ibid, ,  p.  80. 
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only  a  part.     Sims  correctly  observes  that  "Generalizations  about  produc- 
tivity changes  in  construction  as  a  whole  should  clearly  be  applied  with 

9 

caution  to  the  residential  construction  subsector/'      In  particular, 

residential  construction  represents  about  40  per  cent  of  total  construc- 

10  • 
tion.        Construction  products  other  than  houses  include  bridges ,  indus- 
trial buildings,  office  bt^ildings,   and  other  types  of  nonresidential 
structures,     iiecause  available  statistics  d,o  not  shoij  manhours  by  acti- 
vity,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  productivity  estimates  for 
the  resi,d^ntial  sector,     Tiie  necessity  to  obtain  separate  productivity 
estimfiues  for  residential  construction  (in  fact,  even  for  single-family 
dwellings)  is  supported  by  data  published  in  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Accord^ing  to  the  B.L.S.  surveys,  manhour  requirements  of  carpenters 
per  $1,000  of  construction  contract  cost  vary  considerably  by  activity. 
The  differences  in  requirements  for  the  United  States  are: 


9 

Christoplier  A.  Sims,  "Efficiency  in  the  Construction 
Industry  ,"  in  Tlie  'Report  of  the  Presiden'. '  r>  Committee  on  Urban  Housing, 
Technical  Studies,  Vol>  II,  p.   157.     In  this  paper  Sims  examines 
various  productivity  estimates  that  are  extant  and  enumerates  the  defi- 
ciencies that  exist  in  pubJ ished  data  for  the  construction  industry. 

^^burns  and  Mittelb^ich,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  81. 

"^"^U.S.  Department  of  Labor*  Bureau  of  Labor  Scatistics,  has 
published  the  follbwing  bulletins  that  show  manhour  requirements  in 
various  types  of  afttivities  per  $1,000  of  construction  contract  cost. 
See  B.L.S.  R^.port  299  and  B.L.S.  Bulletins  1299.  1331,   1340,  1390, 
1^02,  1404,  1441,  1490,  and  1586.     Bulletin  1586  is  the  second  survey 
prepared  lor  schools  for  the  1964-1965  reference  period.     In  the  text,' 
therefore,  two  figures  are  shown  for  schools .     In  addition,  Bulletin  1691, 
issued  in  1971,  is  the  second  report  on  hospitals.    Two  figures  are  thus 
also  shorn  for  hospitals. 
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Activity 


On-site  Carpenter  Manhours 

Required  Per  $1,000  of 
Contract  Construction  Cost 


Survey  Period 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


One-family  residences 
Public  l\ousinK 
Collej;e  donnitories 
Schools 

Federal  office  buildings 

Hospitals 

Sewer  works 

Highways 

Civil  works 


24.9 
21.8 
15.8 


1962 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1959  &  1964-65 
1959 

1959-60  &  1965-66 

1962-63 
1961 
195  7-60 


15.7  &  11.9 

12.2 
11.7  &  9.9 


6.5 
6.0 
5. A 


From  the  above  tabulation  it  is  obvious  that,  of  all  types  of  construc- 
tion, single-family  residences  consume  more  carpeqter  labor  than  any 
other  type  of  building.     (Within  the  single-family  residence  category, 
carpentry  is  also  the  major  craft  used.^"^)    These  data  support  Sim's 
statement  that  productivity  estimates  for  all  contract  construction 
should  be  used  witn  caution  as  a  proxy  for  productivity  estimates  in 
residential  construction.     Ideally,  data  that  could  yield  productivity 
estimates  for  single-family  dwellings  would  be  desirable.     In  this  way, 
residentl  '.1  construction  related  to  high-rise  apartments  would  be 
excluded.    According  to  interviews  conducted  during  the  progress  of 
this  rest*  -rch,  the  exclusion  of  high-rise  apartment  buildings  would  be 
desirable  oecause  the  use  of  manpower  in  this  activity  resembles  man- 
power us?^-  in  commercial  construction. 

3.    General  Scope  of  This  Research 

The  research  in  this  report  attempts  to  fill  some  of  the  data 

12 

See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  and  Material  Require- 
ments for  Private  One-^Famlly  House  Construction,  Bulletin  No.  1404 
(Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1964). 
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gaps  in  the  construcUion  literature,  although  certain  limitatiions  had 
to  be  imposed  in  order  to  make  the  project  manageable  wichin  the  con- 
straint of  our  financial  resources.     The  key  question  around  which  this 
entire  research  project  focused  was:     How  have  new :  techniques  in  ii:>use- 
building  affected  both  the  demand  for  carpenter  manhours  on  the  construc- 
tion site  and 'the  skill  requirements  of  carpenters?     If  the  new  building 
technology  was  increasing  specialization  in  this  craft,  as  has  been 
alleged,   then  over  a  sufficiently  long  enough  time  period,  the  resulting 
efficiency  should  be  observed  by  rising  labor  productivity  in  this  craft. 
This  study  attempts  to. answer  this  question  within  the  limits  outlined 
below  not  only  for  carpenters  but  also  for  several  other  labor  classi- 
fications used  on  the  construction  site. 

1.  The  data  are  restricted  geographically  to  Alameda  County, 
California,  so  that  field  work  could  he  conducted  at  least  cost.  In 
this  County,  house  construction  is  unionized,  a  characteristic  common 
to  most  of  California  but  not  to  most  of  the  country. 

2.  Only  siiigle-family  dwellings,  not  all  residential  construc- 
tion, are  included  in  the  study.  In  this  way,  we  could  partly  resolve 
the  heterogeneity  problem  that  plagues  all  work  in. .construction.  This 
limitation,  however,  is  not  overly  restrictive.     In  California,  for 

example,  single-family  dwellings  have  accounted,  historically,  for 

13 

about  60  per  cent  of  all  new  residential  construction.  Further,  in 
some  postwar  years  this  percentage  was  as  high  as  75  per  cent  for  the 

13 

Economic  Report  of  the  Governor ,  1969, . Transmitted  to  the 
California  Legislature  March  .1>  1969,  p.  41. 
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13ay  Area  counties.     As  shovm  above,   too,  single-family  residences 
utilize  carpenter  manliours  more  intensively  than  do  the  other  types 
of  structures  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,     Even  in 
dealing  \fith  single-family  dwellings,  however,  the  problem  of  hetero- 
Igeneity  is  not  completely  resolved,  because  houses  vary  by  size, 
quality,  and  materials  used.    To  deal  with  this  aspect,  we  selected 
typical  houses  in  four  building-cost  ranges  (costs  as  entered  on  the 
building  permits).     The  method  employed  in  selecting  typical  iiouses  is 
explained  in  Chapter  II.     Briefly,  building  specifications  were  detailed 
for  each  typical  house  and  then  the  cost  of  constructing  the  various 
components  of  each  house  was  estimated.     Estimators'  handbooks,  price 
information  from  various  sources,  and  contractors'  records  where  avail- 
able were  used  to  make  the  cost  estimates  for  12  broad  categories  of 
constructing  the  sample  houses.     These  categories  were  footings, 
concrete  floors,  framing,  exterior  walls,   interior  walls,  windows,  doors, 
interior  trim,  floors,  roof  covering,  stairs,  and  cabinets.     These  construe 
tion  costs,  include  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  on-site 
building  construction  cost.     The  major  on-site  activities  excluded  from 
this  analysis  are  those  of  the  three  subtrades  —  plumbing,  painting, 
and  electrical  work.    A  start  was  made  on  these  three  subcategories, 
but  the  time  involved  to  carry  out  the  detailed  work  necessary  would 
have  involved  far  more  funds  than  were  available  for  the  project. 
Consequently,  emphasis  was  placed  on  preparing  detailed  estimates  of 
costs  of  those  operations  that  involved  the  carpenter  and  then  adding 
as  many  other  labor  groups  and  activites  as  was  possible  within  our 
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time  and  budget  constraints. 

3.     The  time  period  selected  for  intensive  study  was  the  35-year 
interval  from  1930  to  1965.     The  early  year  was  one  when  building  of 
houses  was  in  the  handicraft  stage,  while  the  latter  year  was  one  in 
which  merchant  buiL'ers  and  tract  developments  dominated  the  market. 
In  1930,  on  the  basis  of  a  50  per  cent  sample  of  all  building  permits, 
265  different  builders  applied  for  414  building  permits  for  single- 
family  dwellings  in  Alameda  County.     In  this  50  per  cent  sample,  all 
but  seven  of  the  builders  built  from  one  to  five  houses.     The  remaining 
seven  received  permits  for  from  six  to  19  houses.     By  1965,  on  the  basis 
of  two  different  size  samples,    19  builders  in  the  County  applied  for 
62  per  cent  of  all  the  permits  issued  for  single-family  residences. 
Each  of  these  19  builders  applied  for  50  or  more  permits  in  1965. 

Although  1930  is  the  year  selected  for  detailed  analysis,  as 
representative  of  a  handicraft  period  in  residential  construction,  a 
review  of  the  trade  literature  that  appeared  over  the  years  and  inter- 
views with  contractors  suggests  that  no  major  change  occurred  in 
residential-construction  methods  until  after  World  War  II.  Other 

14 

often  quoted  evidence  is  found  in  the  Fortune  article  of  August  1947. 

In  this  article,  "The  Industry  Capitalism  Forgot,"  the  authors  develop 

the  hypothesis  that  "•..the  search  for  reform  in  the  housebuilding 

t,15 

business  becomes  primarily  a  search  for  large-scale  operations. 

But  this  suggestion  already  had  an  antecedent.     In  1932,   the  editors 


^Fortune,  Vol.  XXXVI,  August  1947, 
^^Ibid*_,  p.  66. 
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of  Fortune  made  about  the  same  proposal  in  a  book  entitled  Housing  . 
America>^^    In  this  work,  the  editors  of  Fortune  wrote  about  operative 
builders  and  the  need  to  change  the  distribution  system  in  materials 
because  of  the  inefficiency  of  then  prevalent  methods.     In  fact,  these 
authors  virtually  predicted  the  road  that  housing  would  t^ke  after 
World  War  II  when  the  pent-up  demand  for  houses  was  to  be  met. 

by  the  early  1950' s,  Sherman  Maisel^^  made  the  case  that  the 
construction  of  homes  was  now  an  industry.     Industrialization,  of 
course,  was  related  to  the  coming  of  the  merchant  builder  who  now 
built  houses  for  sale  whereas  before  this  time  the  common  method  was 
to  build  a  made- to-order  house  on  an  owner's  lot.    According  to 
Eichler  and  Kaplan,  '\..the  sudden  release  of  a  housing  demand  that 
had  been  accumulating  since  the  early  thirties  brought  with  it  the 

18 

most  important  of  all  the  types  of  developers. .. the  i^erchant  builder." 

In  the  words  of  these  authors  "...the  merchant  builder  did  not  then 

seek  to  make  basic  technological  innovations.    He  began  to  systematize 

mass  building  through  standardized  design,  specialization  of  labor,  and 

more  control  over  subcontractors.     He  tried,  usually,  to  eliminate  the 

distributor  and  deal  directly  with  manufacturers,  to  reduce  unit  costs, 

19 

and  to  establish  specifications  simplifying  on-site  assembly." 


■'■^The  Editors  of  "Fortune,'*  Housing  America  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1932). 

"""^Qp.  cit. 
18 

Edward  P.  Eichler  and  Marshall  Kaplan,  The  Community 
Builders  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:     University  of  California  Press, 
1967),  p.  20. 

^^Ibid..  pp.  51-52. 
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Since  the  available  evidence  .supports'  t\\c  hypothesis  tiiat  major 
changes  in  lioase  building  took  place  after  u'orid  War  II,  we  use  this 
hypotlicsis  to  sliow  annual  rates  of  productivity  ^row^h  not  only  for 
the  193U-ly65  period  but  also  for  the  19A0-1963  period.     Hence,  1930 
productivity  data  are  also  assumed  to  apply  to  1940.'^'"^ 

Tiie  plan  of  tlie  report  is  as  follows. 

Chapter  II  shows  how  typical  houses  were  selected,  describes 
the  sample  nouses,  and  presents  summary  tables  of  detailed  estimating 
costs  for  tne  el^iit  sample  houses, 

Chapter  III  includes  the  major  results  of  the  stud\,   i,e,,  the 
data  showing  hov|  skill  utilization  o£  carpenters  and  other  labor 
changed  between  1930  and  1965  and  the  productivity  changes  that  took 
place.    The  data  averages  are  based  on  the  individual  liouse  data  that 
appear  in  Chapter  II,     No  benchmark  data  exist  in  published  form 
against  wliich  our  productivity  and  manhour  estimates  can  be  tested. 
In  Chapter  III  we,  therefore,  also  evaluate  as  far  as  possible  our 
estimates. 

Chapter  LV  relates  the  findings  on  labor  costs  shown  in  Chapter 
III  to  other  variables  that  influence  the  final  price  of  houses*  This 
section  sets  forth  a  total  picture  of  house  pricing  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  resources  available  to  us.     In  the  main,   this  Chapter  synthesizes 


20 

When  the  project  was  initiated,  we  planned  to  study 
building  techniques  in  19A0,   1950,   1955^,  and  1960.     Some  basic  work 
was  started  for  tliese  years,     however,  with  a  cut  in  research  funds 
the  work  on  the  intervening  years  had  to  be  stopped.     The  data  in 
Appendix  ii,  however,  include  some  of  the  facts  obtained  about  the 
intervening  years. 

'^'^Detailed  cose  estimates  for  the  eight  sample  houses  appear 
Q  in  Appendix  A. 
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various  results  and  poses  questions  that  need  to  be  examined, 
especially  because  of  the  recent  emphasis  on  producing  housing  for 
low-income  families. 


I 
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Chapter  II 
SAMPLE  HOUSES  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1^    Methodology  tor  Determining  the  Typical  Houses 

The  first  step  in  determining  how  inputs  in  house  construction 
changed  between  1930  and  1965  was  to  establish  descriptions  of 
typical  houses,   i.e.,   houses  representative  of  those  built  during 
the  selected  years.     Specifically,  a  typical  house  was  defined 
as  a  house  most  commonly^  built  during  the  year  under  study.  This 
procedure  assured  that  the  study  would  take  account  of  differences 
in  the  final  product  constructed.     Consequently,   the  study  of 
changes  in  labor  and  materials'  inputs  has  built  into  it  the 
change  that  occurred  in  the  quality  and  size  of  houses. 

The  first  stage  in  defining  typical  houses  was  a  survey 
of  building  permits  for  new,  detached,  single-family  dwellings 
in  Alameda  County,     This  means  that  the  survey  excluded  permits 
for  remodeling  and  altering  older  eciifices,  as  well  as  duplexes, 
row  houses,  and  town  houses.     Data  were  gathered  from  each  of 
the  issuing  cities  in  the  County  as  well  as  from  the  Alameda 
County  administrative  office  that  maintains  records  for  unincorporated 
areas,  areas  in  the  process  of  incorporation,  or  cities  that  do 
not  maintain  their  own  offices •    Permit  records  were  examined, 
therefore,  for  Berkeley,  Oakland,  San  Leandro,  Emeryville,  Piedmont, 
Alameda  City,  Albany,  Hayward,  Liverraore,  Pleasanton,  Fremont, 
Union  City,  Newark,  Castro  Valley,  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  rural  area. 
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Infonnation  we  endeavored  to  get  for  each  permit  examined 
included  the  valuation  entered  on  the  permit,  floor  area,  number 
of  rooms,  number  of  floors,  address,  permit  number,  builder's 
name,  availability  of  a  basement,  type  of  siding,  and  type  of 
roof.    These  details,  however,  were  not  available  for  all  of 
the  cities  in  Alameda  County.    Further,  the  1930  data  were,  in 
general,  more  complete  than  the  1965  data.    The  only  consistently 
available  Information  that  could  be  used  to  account  for  quality 
differences  was  the  estimated  building  cost.    Cost  thus  became 
the  basic  variable  for  distinguishing  among  houses  within  the 

I 

same  period  on  the  assumption  that  this  monetary  variable  | 
reflects  differences  in  quality  and  size. 

All  of  the  building  characteristics  detailed  above  were 
available  for  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  1930.    We  thus  took  a 
100  per  cent  sample  of  the  permits  in  Berkeley.    The  Berkeley 
data  were  examined  with  respect  to  permit  valuation  and  square 
feet,  with  the  means  and  variances  of  these  two  variables 
computed.     The  coefficient  of  variation    for  these  two  variables 
along  with  assumptions  regarding  the  acceptable  sampling  error 
suggested  taking  a  50  per  cent  sample  of  building  permits  in 
the  other  Alameda  County  communities  in  1930- 

A  different  sampling  strategy  had  to  be  employed  for  1965, 
however;  because  the  merchant  builder  dominated  the  market  at 
this  time.     The  survey  for  this  year  thus  had  two  parts.  We 
kept  the  50  per  cent  sample  for  those  permits  where  a  builder 
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filed  for  one  permit.     However,  when  the  records  showed  that  one 
builder  obtained  permits  for  two  or  more  houses  on  the  same  date 
and  in  the  same  vicinity,  we  cook  a  100  per  cent  sample.  This 
procedure  for  the  100  per  cent  sample  was  followed  because  we 
could  not  decide  on  a ' satisfactory  definition  of  "merchant 
builder."     In  this  way,  we  were  given  more  latitude  in  mak:*ng 
the  following  tabulation  from  which  persons  knowledgeable  in 
the  industry  can  apply  their  own  definition  to  the  size-class 
that  ^distinguishes  a  "merchant-builder''  from  a  ''custom-builder . " 
The  results  of  the  survey  show  how  the  structure  of  the  industry 
changed  over  the  35  years  as  small  custom  builders  gave  way  to 
large  builders.     (Table  1) 

The  building  permit  survey  provided  the  basis  for 
determining  the  typical  houses  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
research.     The  procedure  by  which  eight  houses  were  selected 
for  intensive  study  was  as  follows. 

^'or  1930,  when  custom  building  dominated  the  market, 
houses  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  Alameda  County  were 
arrayed  by  building  permit  cost.    This  array  was  divided  into 
quartiles.     Within  each  building  cost  quartile,  houses  were 
distributed  by  the  number  of  rooms,  a  characteristic  available 
in  the  records  of  most  of  the  cities.     In  this  step,  the  house 
selected  as  typical  possessed  the  median  building  cost  within 
the  quartile  and  had  the  number  of  rooms  as  represented  by  the 
modal  group.     In  this  initial  stage,  therefore,  the  representative 
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house  was   .elected  by  building  nermit  cost  and  number  of  rooms. 
The  next  step  involved  the  imputation  of  additional  building 
characteristics.     These  characteristics  for  each  cost  quartile 
were  obtained  from  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  100  per  cent  Berkeley 
sample.     From  this  detail,  specifications  such  as  the  type  of 
roof,  type  of  exterior  wall,  floor  area,  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  basement  were  imputed  to  the  house  selected  in  each  cost 
quartile.     After  the  typical  house  was  thus  specified,  we  returned 
to  the  sample  and  selected  for  study  four  houses,  one  in  each 
cost  quartile,  that  resembled  most  closely  the  designed  typical 
houses.     Consequently,  the  houses  studied  in  detail  are  houses 
that  were  actually  constructed. 

For  1965,  the  above  procedure  to  find  typical  houses 
was  applied  except  that  for  the  two  highest  cost  quartile  houses 
We  selected  custom-built  houses  (those  from  the  50  per  cent 
sample)  and  for  the  two  lowest  cost  quartile  houses,   tract  houses. 
In  addition,  the  two  tract  houses  selected  for  study  were  those 
for  which  actual  builders'  plans  were  available  so  that  the  cost 
estimating  procedure  was  facilitated. 

When  this  research  started,  we  were  warned  of  the  inad- 
.visability  of  using  building  permit  information.    As  the  reader 
has  noted,  however,  this  information  was  used  to  provide  a 
benchmark  with  respect  to  house  building  costs  as  of  the  given 
year.     It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  cost  figures  shown  on 
building  permits  are  estimates  made  by  the  builder  which  include 
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prlmarily  labor  and  materials'  costs  and  exclude  land,  overhead, 
and  profit.     Further,  most  building  permit  figures  are  somewhat 
lower  than  actual  cost,  because  builders  generally  place  the 
valuation  figure  at  expected  minimum  cost.     In  1930,  as  contrasted 
with  1965,  building  permit  figures  also  included  only  the  material 
and  labor  costs  used  to  construct  the  "shell"  of  the  house  and 
excluded  the  price  of  small  fixtures,  equipment,  and  accessories. 

The  valuation  figures  were  thus  useful  for  our  purpose 
only  to  establish  a  rough  range  for  actual  costs  to  the  builder. 
We  also  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  the  value  declared  on 
the  permit  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  builder  vas  constant  across 
all  houses  within  each  of  the  years. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  issuance  of  a  building 
permit  does  not  guarantee  that  the  dwelling  will  be  constructed. 
In  Alameda  County,  permits  are  validated  for  six  months,  after 
which  time  another  permit  must  be  obtained  if  work  on  the  site 
has  not  started.    We  thus  had  to  assume  in  this  study,  because 
of  the  lack  of  other  information,  that  the  number  of  permits 
issued  closely  approximated  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the 
selected  years. 


2.    General  Observations  on  Estimating  the  Costs  of  the  Sample  Houses 

After  the  process  of  selecting  four  typical  houses  for 
I930ana  1965  as  described  above  was  completed,  we  obtained  all 
iformation  available  in  the  County  Assessor's  Office  about  the 
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specific  houses  selected.     Further,  we  took  pictures  of  each  house. 
From  these  data  and  pictures,  detailed  floor  plans  for  each  house 
were  drawn.    As  mentioned  above,  however,  we  were  able  to  use 
actual  builder's  plans  for  the  two  1965  tract  houses  selected. 
Further,  in  the  estimating  procedures  for  the  two  tract  houses 
we  interviewed  a  number  of  builders  not  only  in  Alameda  County 
but  also  in  Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  so  that  the  final 
estimates  would  incorporate  the  most  widely  used  build  ng  practices 
as  of  1965. 

Underlying  the  estimating  procedure  followed  was  the 
principle  that  local  building  codes  of  the  time  had  been  respected. 
Consequently,  if  no  direct  information  on  an  item  was  available, 
the  issue  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  other  features  of  the  house 
in  question  related  to  the  item,  its  general  characteristics,  and 
knowledge  of  certain  practices.    Through  a  painstaking  process, 
a  m^^terials'  list  for  each  house  was  detailed."'" 

The  objective  in  pricing  the  materials  was  to  use  local 
prices  of  the  time  to  the  builder.     For  the  tract  homes,  large 
volume  purchasing  was  also  taken  into  account*    Each  price  was 
checked  as  to  its  source,  representativeness,  and  reliability  In 
general.    Where  several  prices  were  available,  appropriate  averages 
were  used.     In  most  cases,  this  objective  could  be  realized, 
although  extensive  research  effort  was  required.     In  some  cases, 

'''The  data  provided  In  the  Tables  in  Appendix  A  are  a 
summary  and  aggregation  of  the  much  more  detailed  estimating  work. 
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national  prices  had  to  be  used,  but  again  the  same  scrutinizinp 
procedure  was  followed  to  insure  consistency. 

The  determination  of  labor  requirements  for  each  house 
was  the  result  of  intensive  research.    For  1930,  Walker's  Building 
Estimator's  Reference  Book  (6th  ed.,  1930)  was  used  as  a  basis 
in  almost  all  cases,  although  not  without  careful  analysis  and 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  specific  houses.     For  1965, 
many  more  sources  could  be  employed,  including  data  directly 
obtained  from  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

Housing  in  the  Bay  Area  was  nonunion  in  1930  and  entirely 
unionized  in  1965.     Wage  data  for  both  years  were  available  from  the 
California  Deparcment  of  Industrial  Relations  and  other  sources. 
Wages  used  in  this  study  include  the  basic  wage  rate  plus  negotiated 
fringe  benefits.     If  wage  rates  changed  over  the  course  of  the 
given  year,  a  weighted  average  was  taken. 

For  all  eight  houses,  functionally  identical  parts  were 
estimated,  so  that  a  direct  comparison  between  them  is  possible. 
It  does  not  follow  that  our  estimates  represent  the  same  percentage 
of  building  costs  or  sales  price  in  all  eight  houses;  however, 
that  percentage  can  be  expected  to  be  different  between  houses 
of  the  same  year  and  between  different  years.    Nothing  can  be 
said  a  priori  about  the  direction  in  which  these  differences 
vary,  nor  could  they  be  checked  with  the  facts.    Most  importantly, 
however,  the  functionally  identical  parts  are  estimated  so  that 
comparisons  among  these  parts  are  possible. 
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3.    Description  of  the  Four  1930  Houses 

a.    General  Features 

All  four  of  the  typical  houses  for  1930  are  built  with 
No.  2  common  dry  douglas  fir,  bought  in  random  lengths  and 

cut  to  size  on  the  site  by  hand  saw.    All  nailing  is  done  by  hand. 

Variations  in  subflooring  and  wall  sheathing  will  be  noted 
below,  but  all  roof  sheathing  is  with  1X8  boards. 

All  windows  are  wood  frame  and,  unless  otherwise  noted 
below,  double-hung.     Closet  and  pantry  doors  are  included  under 
interior  doors  and,  indeed,  are  identical  to  them.    As  was  usual 
for  1930,  even  closets  of  several  feet  widtli  had  just  one  interior 
type  door.    All  doors  were  hung  and  jambs  assembled  on  the  site. 

All  four  Louses  have  three*coat  exterior  stucco,  3/A  inches 
thick,  float  finish,  over  metal  lath. 

Trench  excavation  took  place  by  hand,  and  concrete  was 
mixed  on  the  site. 
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b.    House  I;    First  Quartile,  Most  Expensive  House 

The  representative  house  of  the  highest  quartile  is  classified 

2 

by  the  Assessor's  office  as  a  D-7-B  house.      It  has  1,843  sq.  ft.  of 


2 

This  is  a  classification  on  quality  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equaliiiation  in  California.    As  of  1964,  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  defined  a  D-7  class  house  as  a  "good  quality  double 
wall  (studded)  construction  built  for  owner  by  good  contractor. 
Planned  by  architect  to  provide  refinements  slightly  above  average 
standard  construction."    A  typical  D-6  house  is  defined  as:  "Average 
quality  double  wall  (studded)  standard  construction.    Usually  built 
for  owner  by  good  contractor."    A  D-5  construction  class  is  defined 
as:    "Minimum  quality  double  wall  (studded)  house  as  permitted  under 
uniform  code  but  with  certain  interior  refinements  and  exterior 
additions  to  ^attract*  buyer.    Attractive  but  cheap  'speculator 
built  house'."  w  ^- 
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living  space  plus  an  attached  garage  of  378  sq.  ft.    There  are 
three  bedrooms  and  one  bathroom.    All  rooms  are  on  the  same  level, 
with  the  garage  on  a  lower  level. 

The  concrete  floor  of  che  garage  has  a  3-inch  fill,  3  inches 
of  concrete,  and  a  3/4-inch  finish. 

The  subfloor,  consisting  of  1  X  8  boards,  is  laid  diagonally. 
The  roof  is  of  complicated  structure,  with  a  2/3  pitch  gable  and 
a  1/3  pitch  hip. 

The  exterior  wall  sheathing  of  1  X  8  boards  is  laid  diagonally. 

Interior  walls  and  ceilings  have  a  two-coat  hardwall 
plaster,  white  finish,  or  1-1/2-inch  wood  lath. 

All  rooms  have  base,  shoe  and  crown  molding.  The  dining 
room,  living  room,  and  halls  also  have  picture  rails.  "There  are 
chair  moldirgs  in  the  dining  and  living  rooms.  All  moldings  are 
oak. 

The  kitchen  has  a  linoleum  floor.     The  bathroom  floor  is 
of  tile  as  is  the  wall  up  to  four  ft.    Select  quartered  oak  is  used 
for  finished  flooring  in  all  other  rooms. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  composition  shingles. 

All  workmanship  is  taken  to  be  first  grade. 

c.    House  II:     Second  Quartile,  Second  Most  Expensive  House 

The  second  quartile  house  has  three  stories  and  is  classified 
as  D-6.5-B.    The  basement  contains  929  sq.  ft.,  of  which  152  sq.  ft. 
is  a  dirt  floor.    The  first  floor  has  a  324  sq.  ft.  garage  and  975  sq. 
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ft.  of  living  space.    The  second  floor  has  1,124  sq.  ft.  Total 
living  space  is  thus  2,099  sq.  ft.    There  are  three  bedrooms  and 
1-3/4  bathrooms. 

The  foundations  comprise,  besides  the  regular  footings,  a 
supporting  wall  of  8  by  43  feet,  11  inches  thick. 

The  cement  flo  rs  (basement  and  garage)  have  3-inch  filling, 
4  inches  of  concrete  and  a  3/4-inch  finish. 

Subfloors  are  of  1  X  8  boards,  laid  diagonally.    The  house 
has  a  hip  roof. 

Exterior  wall  sheathing  is  with  1X8  boards,  laid  straight. 

Interior  walls  and  ceilings  have  2-coat  hardwall  plaster, 
sand  finish,  on  1-1/2-inch  wood  lath;  basement  walls  are  unfinished. 

All  rooms  have  oak  base,  shoe,  crown  and  picture  molding. 

The  kitchen  floor  is  covered  with  /inoleum,  and  the  bathroom 
floors  and  the  shower  wall  with  tile.    All  other  floors  have  select 
plain  oak. 

The  roof  has  4-inch  composition  shingle  strips. 
The  stairs  between  the  first  and  second  floor  have  oak 
treads  and  risers ^  and  those  to  the  basement,  fir. 

All  workmanship  is  taken  to  be  first  grade. 

d.    House  III;    Third  Quartile,  Third  Most  Expensive  House 

This  house  contains  1,248  sq.  ft.  of  living  area,  all  on  one 
level,  plus  a  180  sq.  ft.  garage  and  a  792  sq.  ft.  basement.  There 
are  two  bedrooms  and  one  bathroom.    It  is  classified  as  D-6.5-B. 
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The  concrete  floors  of  basement  and  garage  have  a  3-lnch 
fill,  3  inches  of  concrete,  and  a  3/4-inch  finish. 

The  subfloor  of  1  X  8  boards  is  laid  straight.    The  living 
room  has  no  ceiling  joists.    There  are  three  gables,  with  a  1/2  pitch. 

Boards  for  exterior  wall  sheathing  are  laid  straight. 

Interior  walls  and  ceilings  have  two-coat  hardwall  plaster, 
white  finish,  over  1-1/ 2- inch  wood  lath,  except  for  the  garage, 
which  has  sand  finish,  and  the  basement  walls,  which  are  unfinished. 

Windows  include  two  casement  and  two  picture  windows. 

Ail  rooms  have  oak  baseboard,  shoe  and  picture  molding. 
The  dining  room  also  has  an  oak  chair  rail , 

The  kitchen  has  linoleum  flooring;  the  bathroom  floor  is 
tile.    All  other  floors  are  select  plain  oak. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  wood  shingles,  5-inch  exposure. 

The  staircase  (two  short  flights  with  a  platform)  has 

I 

fir  treads  and  risers .  ' 

All  labor  is  taken  to  be  of  ordinary  workmanship. 

e.    House  IV;    Fourth  Quartile,  Least  Expensive  House 
The  cheapest  house  has  624  sq.  ft.  of  living  area,  no 
garage,  one  bedroom,  and  one  bathroom.    It  is  classified  as 
D-5.5-B. 

There  are  no  concrete  floo-.s.    There  are  two  gables  with 
a  1/2  pitch.    Exterior  wall  sheathing  is  laid  straight.  Interior 
walls  h&ve  two-coat  lime  plaate:. .  white  finish.    Inside  trim 
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includes  fir  base,  and  shoe  and  picture  molding  in  all  rooms. 
The  bathroom  has  linoleum  covered  flooring,  and  all  other  areas 
have  vertical-grain  fir  (grade  c).    The  roof  is  covered  with 
4-in-l  composition  shingle  strips. 

All  labor  is  taken  to  be  of  ordinary  workmanship. 

4,    Description  of  the  Four  1965  Houses 

a.    General  Features 
Trenches  for  the  footings  are  excavated  with  a  trenching 
machine.    The  footings  are  reinforced  with  two  1/2-inch  steel 
rods. 

Concrete  for  the  slabs  is  poured  from  a  ready-mix  truck. 
All  rough  lumber  is  of  construction  grade. 

All  exterior  stucco  work  has  three  coats. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  interior  walls  and  ceilings 
are  covered  with  1/2-inch  drywall,  taped  and  textured. 

Unless  indicated  otherwise^  all  windows  are  preglazed, 
have  aluminum  frames,  and  are  of  the  sliding  type  with  one  or 
two  lights  depending  on  the  size. 

All  doors  are  prehung.    i'^irther  quality  specifications  are 
given  below  for  each  house  individually. 

Interior  door  trim  is  included  under  ''doors"  in  the  tables. 
Aside  from  window  trim,  only  oak  baseboard  is  installed  in  all 
houses,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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House  I:    Most  Expensive  of  the  Two  Custom  Houses 

The  highest  quartile  house  is  classified  as  D-7-B  by  the 
assessor's  office.     It  has  1,636  sq*  ft.  of  living  space  on  the 
first  floor.     In  the  basement,  there  are  338  sq.  ft.  of  living 
space,  a  418  sq.  ft.  garage,  and  124  sq.  ft.  of  storage  space. 
There  is  thus  a  total  of  1,974  sq.  ft.  of  living  space.  This 
house  includes  three  bedrooms  and  1-3/4  bathrooms. 

The  front  section  of  the  house  is  built  on  a  concrete 
slab.    The  rear  section  has  six  concrete  piers  supporting  a  girder 
and  floor  joists  laid  across.     Subflooring  is  with  2X6  tongue- 
and-groove.    The  rafters  and  2X6  redwood  tongue-and-groove 
ceiling  of  th^a  front  section  overhang  five  feet  beyond  the  front 
wall.    The  rear  section  roof  sheathing  is  of  3/4- inch  plywood. 

Exterior  walls  of  the  front  section  have  30-pound  felt 
and  5/8-inch  grooved  redwood  plywood,  .  The  rear  section  is  in 
three-coat  stucco. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  living  room  are  insulated  with 
3-inch  fiberglass  batts  and  covered  with  1/2-inch  drywall  with 
1/4-inch  select  cherry  prefinished  plywood  paneling  glued  on. 

Windows  include  10  floor-to-ceiling  solid  glass  and  two 
aluminum  louvered  windows. 

Exterior  doors  are  solid  core  birch,  interior  doors  hollow 
core  birch,  and  wardrobe  doors  include  four  sliding  and  one  folding 
door.    The  garage  door  is  of  the  overhead  type,  redwood,  1/2-inch 
X  8-inch  shiplap. 
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Interior  trim  includes  a  picture  mold  in  the  living  room. 

The  basement  living  room  has  12  X  12  vinyl  asbestos  tile,  the 
kitchen  and  bathrooms  vinyl  linoleum.    The  main  living  room  floor 
is  in  clear  oak  and  all  other  rooms  are  in  select  oak  strip. 

The  flat  roof  has  4-ply  15  lb.  paper  and  tar  and  gravel. 

Kitchen  cabinets  (19  lin.  ft.  base,  10  lin.  ft.  wall,  38 
sq.  ft.  counter  top)  are  hardwood  grade.    There  are  three  drawer 
units  in  the  wardrobe  closets,  a  linen  closet,  and  two  bathroom 
vanities. 

Frame  lumber  for  this  custom-built  house  is  taken  to  be 
bought  in  random  lengths  and  cut  on  site  with  power  saws.  No 
nailguns  are  used.    The  stucco  is  hand-applied. 

First  grade  workmanship  is  assumed  throughout. 

c.    House  II;    Least  Expensive  of  the  Two  Custom  Houses 
This  is  a  D-6.5-B  house  with  two  stories;  however,  the 

front  section  of  the  lower  floor  is  totally  unfinished.  The 

finished  lower  floor  contains  848  sq.  ft.,  the  upper  floor, 

excluding  the  carport,  1,302  sq.  ft.    There  are  three  bedrooms 

and  1-3/4  bathrooms. 

Seven  piers  support  a  girder  jacross  which  joists  are  laid. 

Subfloors  are  1-1/8-inch  plywood.    The  roof  has  two  gables  with  1/4 

pitch.    Roof  sheathing  is  with  5/8-inch  plywood. 

The  lower  exterior  wall  has  three-coat  stucco,  the  upper 

section  1  X  10  vertical  redwood  siding. 
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Part  of  the  interior  wall  of  the  living  room  is  covered 
with  1/4-inch  birch  prefinished  plywood  (27  lin.  ft.). 

Windows  include  one  picture  window.     Exterior  doors  are 
solid  core  mahogany  and  interior  doors  hollow  core  mahogany. 
Wardrobe  doors  include  two  sliding  and  three  folding  doors. 

Floors  of  the  basement  and  upper  floor  bathroom  are  covered 
with  vinyl  asbestos  tile.    The  kitchen  has  vinyl  linoleum.  All 
other  rooms  have  select  oak  strip. 

_  .The  roof  is.  covered  with  heavy  wood  shakes. 

Kitchen  cabinet^  (15  lin.  ft*  base,  12  lin.  ft.  wall, 
30  sq.  ft,  counter  top)  are  hardwood  grade.    There  are  two  wardrobe 
closet  drawer  units  and  five  Ponderosa  pine  shelves. 

The  two  staircases  (one  inside,  one  outside)  have  fir 

treads. 

Methods  of  operation  for  this  custom-built  house  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  previous  house  in  the  highest  quartile. 

d.    House  III:    Most  Expensive  of  the  Two  Tract  Houses 

This  one-story  house,  classified  D-6.5-C,  has  1,679  sq.  ft. 

of  living  area,  and  a  garage  of  469  sq.  ft.    There  are  four  bedrooms 

and  1-3/4  bathrooms. 

Fifty  small  concrete  piers  support  the  girders.    The  subfloor 

is  1-1/8-inch  tongue-and-groove  plywood.    The  roof  has  three  hips 

and  two  gables  with  1/4  pitch.    Roof  sheathing  is  spaced,  with  1  X  8 

boards* 

The  interior  wall  between  the  garage  and  living  room  has 
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5/8~inch  drywall.    All  outer  walls  are  insulated  with  2-1/4-inch 
foil-backed  fiberglass. 

There  are  two  glass  sliding  doors.    All  wood  doors  are 
mahogany,  solid  core  for  the  exterior  and  hollow  core  for  the 
interior  and  closet  doors.    There  is  one  folding  and  one  pocket 
door.    The  garage  door  is  of  the  overhead  type,  redwood  1/2  X 
8-inch  shiplap. 

The  family  room,  the  kitchen  and  the  two  bathroom  floors 
are  covered  with  vinyl  linoleum.    The  foyer  has  a  slate  floor. 
All  other  rooms  have  an  oak  strip  floor,  clear  grade  in  the  living 
and  dining  room  and  select  grade  in  bedrooms  and  hall.  All 
hardwood  floors  also  have  wall-to-wall  carpets. 

There  are  five  picture  windows,  and  two  windows  with 
obscure  glass. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  heavy  wood  shakes. 

Kitchen  cabinets  are  of  hardwood  grade  (13-ft,  3-inch  base, 
i9-ft.  wall,  7-ft.  oven),  and  the  plastic  counter  top,  15  sq.  ft. 
There  are  two  paint  grade  bathroom  vanities  (6  ft.  and  5  ft.) 
and  5  mahogany  shelves. 

Because  this  is  a  tract-built  house,  all  customary  labor- 
saving  techniques  are  assumed  to  have  been  used,  i,e.,  all  rough 
lumber  is  precut,  nailguns  are  used  throughout,  and  stucco  is 
gun-applied. 

e.     House  IV:    Least  Expensive  of  the  Two  Tract  Houses 

This  is  a  one-story  house,  classified  D-6-B.     It  has  only 
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1,136  sq.  ft.  of  living  space,  plus  a  396  sq.  ft.  garage,  with 
3  bedrooms  and  1-3/4  bathrooms. 

The  foundation  structure  is  like  that  of  the  previous 
house:     34  small  concrete  piers  support  the  girders.  Subflooring 
is  with  1-1/8-inch  pl)rwood.    There  are  two  gables  with  a  1/4 
pitch.    Roof  sheathing  is  with  S/S-inch  plywood. 

Outer  walls  are  insulated  with  1-1/2-inch  foil-backed 
fiberglass. 

There  is  one  glass  sliding  door  and  one  slat  louver 
closet  door.    All  other  doors  are  hardboard  with  hollow  core, 
including  the  sliding  wardrobe  doors  (of  which  one  is  a  pocket 
door).    The  garage  door  is  of  the  overhead  type,  3/8-inch  plywood. 

The  bathrooms,  kitchen,  and  dinette  have  linoleum  floors. 
Floors  in  the  remainder  of  the  house  are  of  No.  1  common  oak 
strip* 

The  roof  is  covered  with  composition  shingles. 

Kitchen  cabinets  are  paint  grade  (11-ft.  base,  14-ft. 
wall,  26.5  sqr,  ft.  counter  top).    There  are  two  bathroom  vanities 
(each  2  ft,,  6  inches)  with  plastic  tops  and  five  mahogany  shelves. 

Operating  techniques  in  this  tract'-built  home  are  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  preceding  tract  house* 

5*    Summary  Data  for  Construction  Costs  and  Labor  Requirements 

3 

for  the  Eight  Sample  Houses. ^ 

Following  the  estimating  procedures  described  in  Section  2, 

3 

Detailed  cost  estimates  of  each  house  and  detailed  labor 
requirements  appear  in  Appendix  A. 
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cost  estimates  and  labor  requirements  were  obtained  for  each 
house.    Details  for  each  sample  house  described  on  the  preceding 
pages  appear  In  Appendix  A.     In  this  section,  the  major  results 
are  summarized  ior  all  houses,  and  only  the  most  significant 
findings  that  emerged  are  discussed  briefly.    The  results  shown 
here  provide  the  basis  for  the  averages  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.     It  Is  these 
averages  that  are  used  In  the  following  Chapters  to  discuss  the 
basic  changes  that  occurred  in  on-site  building  skill  requirements 
between  1930  and  1965. 

a.     Selected  Detail  for  the  1930  Sample  Houses 
Tables  2  through  7  are  derived  from  the  basic  data  for 
1930  houses  as  shown  in  Appendix  A.     In  each  case,  data  for  the 
individual  houses  are  shown  under  column  headings  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  whi^h  refer  to  the  houses  representative  of  the  cost  quartlles 
as  discussed  above. 

Table  2  shows  how  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  were  divided 
among  the  11  major  operations  for  which  cost  and  labor  hours 
estimates  were  made  for  both  skilled  and  unskille^:^.  labor.  The 
data  from  Table  2  are  used  in  Table  3,  which  shows  the  percentage 
distribution  of  hours  among  the  various  activities.    T?ble  4 
provides  refined  data  for  hours  required  for  various  suboperations 
either  per  MBF  (lOOO  board  feet)  or  MSF  (1000  square  feet) . 

Table  5  introduces  actual  dollar  costs  of  materials  used 
and  labor  time  per  MSF  of  living  area  for  11  trii-jor  categories. 
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In  Table  6  the  material  and  labor  costs  are  combined  to  show 
total  costs  per  MSF  for  the  same  11  major  operations. 

Table  7  shows  the  hours  used  in  each  skill  category  both 
for  the  entire  house  and  per  1000  square  feet  (MSF)  of  living 
area.     The  conversion  to  MSF  of  living  area  is  essential  for 
both  inter-year  and  intra-year  comparisons. 

Certain  noteworthy  aspects  of  1930  building  practices, 
as  evidenced  in  Tables  2-7,  are  noted  below. 

From  both  the  labor  hours'  estim:   es  and  the  cost  data 
it  appears  that  footings  are  subject  to  diseconomies  of  size 
and/or  quality.     The  percentage  of  total  unskilled  labor  time, 
spent  on  this  operation  in  the  smallest  house  (House  IV)  is 
two  to  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  other  houses.    The  percentage 
skilled  time  is  also  higher,  but  less  so.     By  cost  (which  in 
this  case  is  labor  cost  only),  the  percentage  spent  on  footings 
is  1. A  to  6  times  higher.    This  result  is  partly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  House  IV  has  1-1/2-f t .-high  forms,  versus  1/2  or  1  ft. 
for  the  others.     Even  though  House  II  has  a  retaining  wall, 
House  IV 's  share  is  still  dominant. 

Data  for  framing  operations  are  remarkably  similar  for 
all  classes  of  houses.    Only  House  I  uses  substantially  more 
carpenter  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  (31  hours  more  than  House  II, 
the  next  highest).     In  terms  of  percentage  of  total  cost,  however. 
House  IV  again  stands  out  several  points  above  the  others;  this 
is  due  to  the  cost  of  materials,  which,  on  a  per  MSF  basis*  is 
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almost  identical  for  all  houses,  and  thus  forms  a  higher  percentage 
in  the  cheapest  house.    This  could  again  be  called  a  diseconomy 
of  quality  and/or  size. 

Essentially  the  same  can  be  said  for  exterior  vails. 
House  I  alone  takes  substantially  more  skilled  labor  time  (26.5 
hours  more  than  House  II),  but  hours  as  a  percentage  of  total 
time  needed  in  House  IV ^exceed  the  House  I  level,  which  for 
unskilled  labor  in  particular  is  quite  a  departure  —  about  6 
points  above  the  level  in  Houses  II  and  III.     As  a  result,  IV's 
percentage  of  total  cost  stands  about  2  points  above  the  other 
houses* 

It  will  be  recalled  that  first-class  workmanship  was 
assumed  in  both  Houses  I  and  II.     This  assumption  did  not  produce 
a  clear  dichotomy  in  the  final  data  on  hours  per  MSF  of  living 
area  for  framing  and  exterior  walls.     For  interior  walls,  however, 
I  and  II  stand  at  about  10  hours  more  skilled  labor  time  than 
III  and  IV*     Disparities  in  wall  surface  per  MSF  of  living 
area  underlie  these  somewhat  incoherent  data.    From  the  quantity 
columns  in  Tables  1  throughA  in  the  Appendix  these  are: 
Square  Yards  per  MSF  of  Living  Area 

I  ^  II  IV 

Exterior  walls  212  180  202  186 

Interior  walls        :         396  360  437  436 

It  can  be  seen  that  House  II  has      relatively  the  least  amount 

of  wall  surface.    More  information  on  this  is  provided  below.,  when 

the  time  of  latl.ers  and  plasterers  is  separated.     In  percentages, 
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however,   botu  of  t»jtal  labor  time  and  of  total  cost  for  interior 
walls,  douse  IV  is  again  above  the  other  houses. 

'ihe  picture  changes  when  we  look  at  the  data  for  doors. 
Hours  per  MSF,  percentage  of  total  time,   total  cost  per  MSF,  and 
percentage  of  total  cost  all  indicate  a  dichotomy  between  Houses 
I  and  II  on  the  one  hand,  and  aouses  III  and  IV  on  the  otijer. 

The  influence  of  quality  is  clearest  for  floors.  All 
data  inaicate  a  consistent  progrtssion  as  the  quality  class  of 
the  house  increases.     Underlying  this  progression,  among  other 
things,   is  ttie  varying  grade  of  wood  flooring  (from  quartered  oak 
to  fir),  and  tae  amount  of  tile  installed. 

Roof  cover  data  do  not  show  such  a  progression  because  of 
complications,     house  III  has,  contrary  to  what  could  be  expected 
in  this  class  of  nouse,  wood  shingles,  which  is  rather  expensive 
in  labor  time.     A  comparison  between  Houses  II  and  IV,  which 
have  the  same  kind  of  composition  shingles,  shows  the  economy 
of  a  multi-story  house,  with  labor  time  on  a  MSF  basis  almost 
cut  in  half.     Adding  the  labor  time  for  stair  building  in  House  II, 
however,  destroys  this  economy. 

Table  7  shows  the  regrouping  of  the  basic  data  per  skill 
category.     With  few  exceptions,  carpenter  hours  as  a  percentage 
of  total  time  are  fairly  steady  around  an  average  over  the  four 
classes  of  houses.     The  main  exceptions  are  carpenter  hours  in 
House  I,  which  is  almost  3  points     above  the  average  percentage 
for  all  houses;   tile  setter  and  tile  helper  time  in  House  I, 
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almost  double  the  average;  and  general  building  laborer  time,  which 
is  lower  in  I  and  IV  than  in  II  and  III.     The  differences  in 
laborer  time  can  almost  wholly  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence 

i 

of  tne  concrete  floor  operation  wliich  covers  less  square  feet 
in  ilouse  I  and  none  in  IV. 

In  Table  2,   the  decrease  of  skilled  labor  time  fpL^f^^^^ 
living  area  as  the  quality  of  the  house  decreases  can  be  observed. 
The  same  statement  is  true  for  carpenter  houra  per  MSF  of  living 
area  as  shov^n  in  Table  7,  with  carpenter  hours  at  464.1  in  the 
best  quality  tiouse  (I)  and  331.1  for  the  least  expensive  house  (IV). 

The  separation  of  lathers'  and  plasterers'  hours  clarifies 
tue  data  of  exterior  and  interior  wall  operations  referred  to 
earlier.     Lathers'  time  is  a  pure  reflection  of  wall  surface  area, 
because  no  distinctions  as  to  workmanship  were  used  here.  Plasterers' 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  distinguished  between  first  grade 
workmanship  in  douses  I  and  II  and  ordinary  workmanship  in  Houses 
III  and  IV. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no  substitution  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  involved  in  the  lower  time  estimates 
for  general  building  laborers  in  Houses  I  and  IV  than  in  Houses  II 
and  III.     The  differences  observed  are  almost  solely  due  to  differences 
in  concrete  floor  coverage  in  the  four  houses. 

b.    Selected  Detail  for  the  1965  Sample  Houses 
Tables  8  through  13  are  comparable  to  the  1930  tables  just 


1  / 
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discussed  and  are  derived  from  the  basic  1965  data  in  Tables  3 
through  8  in  the  Appendix.     In  this  section  the  most  significaat 
aspects  for  the  1965  houses  are  discussed. 

As  noted  above,  Houses  I  and  II  for  1965  are  custom-built, 
whereas  Houses  111  and  IV  are  tract  houses.     The  two  groups  can 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  tliat  the  custom  houses  have 
two  stories,  while  the  tract  homes  have  all  rooms  on  the  same 
level.     Tills  feature  gives  the  tract  houses  a  disadvantage  in  ^ 

labor  time  for  footings  when  calculated  per  HSF  of  living  area, 

4 

despite  soiiiewliat  lower  unit  labor  inputs.       (See  the  first  line 
of  Table  8).     Partly  underlying  the  higher  material  cost 

in  the  tract  houses  (Table  11)  is  also,  of  course,  the  larger 
number  of  piers,  which  requires  more  concrete. 

Framing  displays  an  even  clearer  dichotomy  between  tracts 
and  custom  building.    Taking  an  average  of  each  type,  tract  houses 
show  62  hours  less  skilled  and  27  hours  less  unskilled  labor  as 
compared  with  the  custom  houses.     This  labor  saving  may  be  largely 
ascribed  to  precutting  (as  compared  to  completely  traditional 

/ 

methods  —  save  for  power  saws),  and  the  use  of  nailguns.  Table 
11  shows  that  volume  buying  results  in  a  net  cost  of  materials 
for  framing  below  custom  building,  despite  cutting-fee  costs.  As 
a  percentage  of  total  framing  costs,  materials  for  the  tract  houses 
figure  .about  12  points  above  the  custom  houses. 

Table  10  gives  more  detailed  insight  into  the  labor  savings 

4 

This  diseconomy  would  also  be  relevant  to  prefabricated 

housing. 
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due  to  different  methods  of  operation.    All  five  lines  in  this  Table 
dealing  witii  framing  operations  show  savings  in  the  tract  houses. 
Moderate  labor  saving  is  visible  in  subflooring  and  roof  sheathing 
(but  substantial  when  compared  with  House  I's  roof  sheathing  which 
involved  redwood,  tar  and  gravel).     The  traditional  floor  joist 
system  is  seen  to  take  about  50  per  cent  more  labor  time  than  the 
piers  and  girders  in  tracts.     Traditional  methods  of  cutting  and 
erecting  stud  wails  take  tvo  to  three  times  more  labor  time  tiian 
precut  methods. 

Just  as  for  1930,  disparities  in  the  amount  of  exterior 
and  interior  wall  surface  make  it  more  useful  to  look  at  hours  per 
MSF  of  wall  (Table  10),     The  somewhat  higher  figures  for  exterior 
walls  in  1  and  II  (compared  to  the  all-stucco  tracts)  can  be  seen 
as  a  result  of  better  quality  stucco  work  outweighing  the  shorter 
time^  needed  to  install  wood  siding.     (But  the  latter  has  a  heavy 
impact  on  material  cost  —  see  Table  11).     The  added  cost  for 
interior  walls  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  interior  wood  siding 
in  the  custom  houses. 

Labor  time  for  windows  in  House  J  is  very  high  due  to  the 
10  solid  glass  windows.     House  II,  as  compared  with  the  tract  houses, 
shows  the  saving  from  volume  work.     In  contrast,  for  doors  no 
significant  differences  in  labor  time  are  evident  although  much 
less  time  per  unit  was  allowed  in  the  tract  houses.     Interior  trim 
is  only  significantly  higher  in  the  first  class  house. 

Tinie  for  floors  presents  a  varied  picture  because  of  the 
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peculiar  specifications  for  each  house.     House  I  has  almost  3/5 
of  its  floors  covered  with  first  grade  hardwood.     House  II  has 
more  than  half  in  resilient  covering,  thus  accounting  for  the 
low  labor  time.    House  III  again  has  3/5  hardwood,  and  carpeting 
on  top  of  it,  while  IV  has  hardwood  on  4/5  of  the  floor  area. 

If  the  tract  houses  in  our  study  had  been  built  after 
February  1967  the  floor  coverings  most  likely  would  have  been 
different,  since  at  that  time  FHA  dropped  its  requirement  that 
hardwood  floors  be  placed,  and  allowed  for  placement  of  carpets 
only  with  underia3nnent  of  particle  board  or  masonite.     If  this 
change  had  occurred  before  1965,  then  our  estimates  in  Tables 
7  and  8  in  Appendix  A  would  have  been  ciianged  as  follows: 

Material 

Appendix  Table  7  (House  III)      Square      Skilled      Material  Labor 

feet  hours  cost  cost 

Deduct:     Hardwood  floors  859         47.8         $158.24  $265.51 

Add    :     Resilient  floors  87  1.8  27.50  9.36 

Total  for  floors  would  ~         27.6  570.11  146.82 

thea  be 


Appendix  Table  8  (House  IV) 

Deduct:     Hardwood  floors  820         45.7           140.22  253.47 

Add    :     Carpeting  820           9.1           273.00  47.32 

Total  for  floors  would  —         12.5           306.63  64.90 
then  be 


Computed  on  the  basis  of  MFS  of  living  area,  labor  time  for  flooring 
would  ttien  be  16.4  hours  in  House  III  and  11.0  hours  in  House  IV, 
substantially  below  the  custom-built  houses. 

H85 
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Koof  cover  figures  are  lowest  for  House  I  with  its  tar 
and  gravel.     Houses  II  and  III  liave  tne  same  type  of  roof,  but 
II  reflects  the  economies  of  multi-^story  building  with  fewer 
square  feet  of  roof  area.     However,  when  time  for  stairs  is  added 
in  the  multi-story  building  nothing  is  left  of  this  economy. 

Parallel  to  Table  7,  Table  13  groups  the  basic  data  by 
the  different  skills.  The  difference  between  custom  and  tract 
building  is  clearly  present  in  almost  all  labor  categories* 

6,     Aggregation  of  the  Detailed  Estimates  for  193(J  and  1965 

The  detailed  estimates  for  houses  in  different  classes 
are  interesting  in  and  of  themselves,  but  cannot  be  used  per  se 
to  ODtain  answers  to  the  question  posed  initially:  ,  i , e, ^  riow 
nave  skill  requirements  and  labor  needs  for  carpenters  changed 
between  1930  and  1965?    To  answer  this  question,  the  above  data 
nave  been  aggregated  to  obtain  averages  for  each  year.     The  computed 
average  figures  are  used  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  study 
in  order  to  answer  the  basic  questions  posed  in  this  research. 

In  order  to  obtain  averages,   two  different  procedures 
were  followed.     For  1930,  the  averaging  process  was  simple.  Inasmuch 
as  the  structure  of  the  industry  was  dominated  by  custom  builders 
iii  1930,   the  house  representative  of  each  cost  quartile  was  r^iven 
a  weignt  of  25  per  cent.     Hence,  a  simple  arithmetic  mean  was  computed 
for  all  relevant  hours  and  cost  data, 

Tne  1965  averaging  process,  however,  was  complicated  by  the 
different  influence  of  custom  versus  tract  building.     It  was  tlien 

I  ^  O  D 


i 
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necessary  to  determine  the  weight  that  had  to  be  assigned  to  each 

house  estimated  for  1965.    Weights  were  derived  by  using  the 

distribution  of  building  permit  valuations  from  the  1965  data 
5 

survey , 

The  procedure  used  was  as  follows.     First,  the  1Q04  houses 
in  the  custom-^built  class  had  to  be  allocated  between  houses  I 
and  II  for  1965,    According  to  the  building  permit  value.  House  I 
had  a  building  cost  of  $26,000,  while  that  selected  as  House  II 
had  a  permit  value  of  $21,500.     The  distribution  of  all  1004  houses 
was  summarized  as  follows  on  the  basis  of  the  table  in  Appendix  B. 


iNumber  of  Houses  allocated  to 

Permit  Value  houses  Quartile  I  Quartile  II 

Less  tnan  $13,000           94  ~  94,0 

$13,000  -  20,999           326  ~  326,0 

21,000  -  21,500             23  ~  23,0 

21,501-25,999           231  115.5  115.5 

26,000  or  more             330  330,0 


Totals  1004  445.5  558.5 

All  houses  of  $21,500  or  less  were  allocated  to  Quartile  II 
and  those  houses  of  $26,000  or  more  were  allocated  to  Quartile  I,^ 
Then,  arbitrarily,  the  number  of  houses  with  costs  between  these  two 
limits  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  quart iles.     For  simplicity, 


^Appendix  B  shows  the  cost  distribution  of  custom  and  tract 
houses  according  to  the  building  permit  survey. 

^Technically  speaking,  since  the  weights  are  no  longer  25  per 
cent,  we  do  not  have  quartiles  in  a  rigorous  sense.     The  term  as  used 
for  1965  thus  refers  to  four  groups  representative  of  Houses  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  discussed  above. 


1  / 
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the  numbers  have  been  rounded  to  446  for  Ouartile  I  and  553  far 
Quartile  II. 

In.  order  to  divide  the  tract  houses  into  two  p,roups,  as 
represented  by  Houses  III  and  IV,   tlie  first  of  which  had  a  permit 
value  of  $19,147  and  the  second,  $12,000,   the  same  reasonin^^  as 
applied  above  was  used  to  establish  weights. 

The  distribution  of  -ill  3,563  houses  was  summarized  as 
follows  on  the  basis  of  the  table  in  Appendix  B. 


Number  of  Houses  allocated  to 

Permit  Value  houses  Quartile  III  Quartile  IV 

Less  than  $12,000  499  ~  499 

$12,000  -  17,999  2102  1051  1031 

$18,000  or  more  962  962 

Totals  3563  2013  1550 


Again,  as  above,   those  houses  with  building  permit  values 
in  the  $12,000  -  $17,999  range  were  equally  divided  between  the 
two  classes  of  houses. 

By  distributing  the  houses  for  1965  according  to  the  above 
method,   the  following  weights  were  derived  and  were  used  to  calculate 
the  averages  used  in  the  following  Chapters.^ 

Number  of 

Quar tiles  Houses  heights 

I  446  .098 

II  558  .122 

III  2013  .441 

IV  1550  ..339 


Obviously,  any  weighting  method  which  is  based  on  some 
arbitrariness  can  be  criticized.     However,  a  different  weighting; 
scheme  used,  which  was  not  as  precise  as  the  one  above  yielded 
weights  of  .146,   .073,   .505,  and  .276  for  Houses  I  through  IV 
respectively.    Annual  rates  of  grov>^th  in  productivity  computed 
O  on  the  basis  of  these  less  scientifically  computed  weights  were 

ERIC       almost  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Chapter  III. 
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Chapter  III 

CHANGES  IN  CRAFT  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF 
■    SINGLE-FAMILY  DWELLINGS 

1.  Introduction 

To  understand  how  changes  occurred  in  thie  use  of  carpenter 
manhours  over  the  35-year  period,  it  is  necessary  to  show  how 
changes  affected  all  crafts  with  which  we  dealt  because  of  (1) 
substitution  that  occurred  among  the  different  on-site  labor 
categories  and  (2)  substitution  between  labor  and  materials,  or 
on-site  and  off-site  labor. 

In  this  Chapter,  therefore,  data  for  individual  houses 
have  been  averaged  as  explained  in  Chapter  II  so  that  single 
figures  could  be  used  for  the  two  years  studied.    Labor  requirements 
are  based  on  a  basic  output  measure  of  1000  square  feet  (MSF) 
of  living  area  which  takes  account  of  the  whole  house  and  also 
provides  a  homogeneous  output  measure.^    (The  ratio  of  1000  sq. 
ft.  to  manhours  required  is  converted  where  needed  to  square  feet 
per  manhour  in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons.)    In  this  way, 
labor  requirements  for  each  year  can  be  compared  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  standard.     For  example,  it  framing  a  house  with  1000  square 
feet  of  living  area  required  120  labor  hours  in  1930  and  80  hours 

^By  using  square  feet  of  living  area,  differences  that  could 
arise  from  different  types  of  garages,  or  no  garage,  or  basements 
and  no  basements  are  excluded.    However,  in  the  data  for  the  individual 
houses,  manhours  needed  for  garages  and  basements  are  included  if 
the  house  had  these  attributes. 
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in  1965,  then  labor  time  for  framing  decreased  by  33  percent  over 
the  35  years.     It  must  be  emphasized  that  when  hours  per  MSF  of 
living  area  are  compared  between  1930  and  1965  the  resultant 
changes  shown  take  account  of  several  effects  simultaneously, 
i.e.,  changea  in  work  methods,  in  quality,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  each  broad  operation.     Furthermore,  the  two  years  differ  with 
respect  to  unionization.     In  1930,  the  construction  industry  in 
Alameda  County  was  nonunion.     In  1965,  the  industry,  including 
residential  construction,  was  entirely  unionized. 

In  Section  2,  all  crafts  and  labor  groups  are  examined 
so  that  the  shifts  that  occurred  among  the  occupational  groups 
we  studifid  can  be  understood.     Insights  into  the  changing  nature 
of  labor  requirements  in  the  several  occupations  are  provided 
by  focusing  the  discussion  in  this  section  around  the  operations 
performed  in  the  building  of  single-family  dwellings. 

All  major  operations  used  in  the  building  of  single- 
family  dwellings  required  less  labor  per  MSF  of  living  area  in 
1965  than  in  lJ30.     Reduced  l^bor  time  was  especially  significant 
in  operations  utilizing  prefabricated  components.     Hence,  we 
see  the  substitution  of  off-site  work  (represented  by  materials) 
for  on-site  labor.     The  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the  research 
in  Section  3  reviews  the  labor  cost  —  materials'  cost  relationships 
in  the  two  years  which  show  the  trade  off  that  took  place  over 
the  thirty  five  years. 

In  Section  4,   the  data  on  manhours  per  MSF  of  living  area 
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are  transformed  into  a  physical  labor  productivity  measure  that 
relates  output  to  a  single  manhour.     In  addition,  estimates  of 
total  square  feet  of  living  area  built  in  1930  and  1965  are 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  total  demand 
change  over  35  years.    These  data  are  then  used  to  estimate 
total  manhours  required  of  carpenters  and  other  building  tradesmen. 
Finally,  annual  compounded  fates  of  growth  per  annum  are  computed 
for  total  output,  total  manhours  required,  and  labor  productivity, 
and  these  results  are  related  to  manpower  forecasting.     In  addition, 
a  rough  estimate  is  made  of  the  amount  of  labor  saved  because  of 
changes  in  building  practices. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  study,  the  concept  of  physical 
labot  productivity  used  is  average  labor  productivity  and  not 
marginal  labor  productivity,  the  variable  that  is  basic  in  economic 
theory.     Consequently,  this  study  coiiforms  to  other  empirical 
studies  dealing  with  labor  productivity  where  the  average 
productivity  concept  can  be  justified  if  a  particular  production 
function,  Cobb  Douglas,  is  assumed.    Such  a  production  function 
assumes  that  the  marginal  product  is  a  constant  multiple  of 
average  product.     Hence,  a  rise  in  average  product  means  the 
same  proportional  increase  in  marginal  product.     Another  argument 
can  be  made  to  justify  use  of  average  productivity.     For  the 
long  run  case,  the  average  product  is  of  more  theoretical  importance 
than  is  marginal  product  because:     (1)  in  the  long  run  under 
competitive  conditions,  price  tends  to  minimum  average  cost,  and 
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(2)  in  pricing,  firms  price  products  on  the  basis  of  average 
cost. 

In  Section  5,  we  proceed  under  the  assumption  that  building 
practices  in  1940  were  the  same  as  in  1950.     On  this  basis,  labor 
productivity  growth  rates  are  computed  for  the  25  year  period, 
1940-1965.     These  rates  are  provided,  obviously,  as  a  rough 
approximation.     However,  intensive  study  of  the  f:rade  literature 
suggested  that  this  digression  has  merit  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  house  building.     Perhaps  the  two  growth  rates 
appearing  in  this  study  will  stimulate  additional  research  that 
will  test  the  findings  presented  here. 

2.     Changes  in  Labor  Requirements  per  MSF  of  Living  Area,  by 
Occupation  and  Operation,  1930-1965 

The  following  discussion  emphasizes  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  use  of  carpenters'  skills  and  the  shifts  in  relationships 
among  the  labor  groups.     Table  14  summarizes  the  evidence  by  showing 
the  distribution  of  hours  to  build  1000  sq.  feet  of  living  area 
among  the  various  occupational  groups.     Further,   the  operation  ^ 
in  which  these  hours  were  used  is  given  for  each  occupation.  As 
seen  in  this  table,  the  largest  reductions  in  labor  time  per  MSF 
of  living  area  over  the  35  years  affected  lathers,  plasterers,  laborers, 
tile  helpers,  and  hod  carriers.  Only  the  labor  time  of 

2 

See  Raymond  L.  Richman,  comments  on  paper  by  George  L. 
Stlgler,  '^Economic  Problems  in  Measuring  Changes  in  Productivity," 
in  Output,  Input)  and  Productivity  Measurement  (Princeton,  N.J.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1961)5  P*  75. 
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TABLE  14 

Hours  per  1,000  Square  Feet  (MSF)  of  Living  Area  for  (arpenters  and 
Other  Occupations,  by  Operations,  for  Single-Family  Dwellings, 

1930  and  1965 


Occupation  and 
Operation 


Hours  per  MSF  of  living  area 
Absolute  number         Percentage  change 


1930 


Carpenter  -  Total  393.9 

Footings  (foms)  13.6 

Framing  139,5 

Exterior  walls  30,7 

T.Jall  sheathing  22.0 

Stucco  preparation  8,7 

V'ood  siding  0 

Interior  walls  and  ceilings  20.8 

Plaster  preparation  20,8 

V'ood  paneling  0 

Insulation  0 

Drywall  (drjrwall 

installors)  0 

Windows  40,2 

Doors  41.8 

Interior  trim  35.7 

Cabinet  installation  0 

Other  35.7 

Floors  (hardwood  floor 

layers)  41.8 

Roof  (shinglers)  20.9 

Stairs  8.9 


1965 


215,4 
13.2 
94.4 

4.0 

0 

0 

4,0 

30.8 
0 

1.8 
5,4 

23.6 

4.0 

8.3 

12.3 
3.0 
9.3 

33,5 
13.4 
1.4 


1930-65 


-45.3 

-2.9 

-32.3 

-87.0 
■100.0 
■  LOO  .0 
0 

48.1 
■100.0 

0 
0 


-90.1° 

-80.1 

-65.6 
0 

-74.0* 

-19.9 
-35.9 
-84.3 


-  continued  - 
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TAI5LE  14  continued 


Occupation  and 
operation 


2,  Cement  finishers  (concrete 
floors) 

3,  T^^ther 

lixterior  walls  (stucco) 
Interior  vjalls  (plaster) 

4,  Plasterer 

'^xCerior  v;alls  (stucco) 
Interior  walls  (plaster) 

5.  Linoleum  layer^  (floors) 

6.  Hard-tile  setter  (floors) 

7.  General  building  laborer 

Footings 
Concrete  floors 
Framing 

Rxterior  walls 
Doors 

Interior  trim 

Floors 
8«  riod  carrier 

Exterior  walls 

Interior  walls 
9.  Tile  helper  (floors) 


ERLC 


Hours 

n  P  7*   M  P 

.'  hfccoliif'p 

ilLiUI  L/KZL 

1930 

1965 

1930-65 

5 . 7 

2.3 

-59 . 6 

51.1 

7.9 

-84.5 

18.5 

7.9 

'57.3 

32.6 

0 

-100.0 

142,1 

16.8 

-88.2 

78.5 

16.8 

-78.6 

63.6 

0 

-100.0 

3.5 

6.4 

82.9 

11.6 

2.7 

-76.7 

113.5 

19.3 

-83.0 

17.5 

3.4 

-80.6 

35.4 

2.1 

-94.1 

41,7 

12.5 

-70.0 

9.1 

0.4 

-95 .6 

0 

0.9 

0 

5.9 

0 

-100.0 

3.9 

0 

-100.0 

103.5 

8.4 

-91.9 

58.5 

8.4 

-85.6 

45.0 

0 

-100.0 

12.5 

0 

-100.0 

I4D4 

continued  - 
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IA^LH;  14  -  -  continued 


Hours  per  MSI^  of  living  area 


Occupation  and 
operation 


Absolute  number 


Percentage  change 


1930 


1965 


1930-65 


10. 


Skilled  only 

{i^um  of  line?  1-6) 


607.9 


255. 6"" 


-57.9 


11. 


Unskilled  only 

(sum  of  lines  7-9) 


229.5 


27.6 


-38.0 


12.     '11  occupations 

(sum  of  lines  1-9)  837.4         283.2^  -66.2 


In  1930,  vjindov;  trim  appears  under  Windows..     In  1965,  window  trim  is 
included  under  Interior  trim..  .  Consequently,   the  percentage  reduction  in 
windows  is  slightly  overstated  and  that  for  interior  trim  is  slightly 
understated.     This  methodology  reflects  the  shift  that  occurred  by  1965 
when  all  trim  around  aluminum  windows  was  performed  by  a  finish  crew 
doing  the  interior  trim.    Door  trim,  in  contrast,  appears  under  Doors 
in  both  years.     To  be  consistent,  we  should  have  included  door  trim 
in  1965  under  Interior  Trim  because  tract  builders  have  all  trim 
installed  by  the  same  crew  so  that  all  of  this  trim  is  one  operation. 
The  inconsistency  does  not  change  the  argument,  however,   for  as  seen 
in  the  table,  hours  in  windows,  doors,  and  interior  trim  dropped 
substantially . 

Carpet,  soft-tile  and  linoleum  layers. 

p 

'Tctal  includes  4,1  hours  for  trenching  machine  operators,  teamsters, 
and  roofers.  y 

^Detail  by  opercTtions  is  shown  in  Table  15.     This  classification  is 
referred  to  in  the  text  as  the  integrated  crew, 

i>5ote:     Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due- td  rounding. 
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linoleiim,  carpet,  and  soft-tile  layers  increased  over  this  period, 
a  reflection  of  the  shift  to  new  materials.    Table  15  shows  in 
detail  tlie  distribution  of  hours  among  the  operations  for  the 
integrated  crew,  i.e.,  all  the  occupations  we  studied.     Added  detail 
on  changes' in  skill  requirements  is  provided  in  Tables  16  and  17 
which  expand  the  information  to  include  suboperations. 

Qualitative  accounts  in  the  trade  literature  regarding 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  on-site  construction  since  the 
advent  of  the  merchant  builder  and  mass  house  production  are 
supported  by  the  data  in  Table  14.    Overall,  carpenter  manhours 
per  HSF  of  living  area  declined  by  45.3  per  cent.     Si^^nlf leant 
reductions  by  task  occurred  in  window  and  door  installation,  90 
and  80  per  cent  respectively,  and  in  interior  trim,  excluding 
cabinets,  dovm  by  74  per  cent.    This  substantial  curtailment  in 
hours  per  MSF  reflects:     (1)  the  use  of  aluminum  windows  in  1965 
that  could  be  installed  at  the  site  as  contrasted  with  double-hung 
or  other  wood  frame  windows  that  were  cut  and  fit  on  the  site  in 
1930;   (2)  pre-hung  doors  in  1965;  and  (3)  the  abolition  of  much  of 
the  interior  trim  that  could  be  found  in  1930  homes.  Reductions 
in  window  installation  are  impressive  except  when  special  jobs  such 
as  large  solid  glass  placement  on  site  is  involved. 

Framing  activity  by  on-site  carpenters  decreased  by  32.3  per 
cent  per  lOOO  square  feet  between  1930  and  1965.    The  reduction  in 
framing  hours  came  about  largely  from  the  influence  of  the  mass 
building  of  houses.    As  the  detailed  house  data  in  Chapter  tl  show. 
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TA3LE  15 


Hours  per  KSF  of  Living  Area,  by  Operations, 
for  the  Integrated  Crew,  1930  and  1965 


Hours  per  MSF  of  living  area 


Operation 


Footings 
Concrete  floor 
Framing 

Exterior  walls 

Interior  walls 
and  ceiling 

Windows 

Doors 

Interior  trim 

Floors 

Roof 

Stairs 

Cabinets 


Absolute  number 


1930 


31.1 
41.1 
181.2 
195.3 

162.0 
40.2 
41.8 
41.6 
73.3 
20.9 
8.9 
0 


1965 


Percentage  change 


1930-65 


17.9 
4.4 
106.9 
37.5 

30.8 
4.0 
9.2 
9.3 
42.6 
16.2 
.  1.4 
3.0 


■42.4 
-89.3 
■41.5 
■80.8 

■81.0 
-90.1 
-78.0 
■77.6 
-41.9 
-22.5 
-84.3 
0 


All  operations 


837.4 


283.2 


■66.2 


i'^ote:    Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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carpenter  requirements  in  framing  in  the  Class  I  and  II  houses 
underwent  almost  no  change  between  1930  and  1965  but  decreased 
about  one-third  in  Class  III  and  IV  houses.    These  data  support 
the  contention  that  as  far  as  carpenters  are  concerned,  framing 
has  not  changed  much  in  custom  houses.    Further ,  precutting^ 
trusses,  nailguns,  and  other  modern  methods  in  tract  bv-iidlng 

3 

have  produced  important  but  not  drastic  labor  saving  (to  1965). 

Detail  regarding  how  these  changes  came  about  in  framing 
is  provided  in  Table  16,  which  shows  the  changes  in  suboperations 
for  each  class  of  house,  and  Table  17,  which  shows  the  same 
information  but  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  averages. 

As  seen  in  Table  17,  total  labor  time  for  the  subfloor 
underlayment  (i.e.,  mudsill,  girder,  and  floor  joists)  per  1000 
board  feet  MBF,  decreased  by  11.2  per  cent.    This  decrease  came 
about  basically  from  the  reduction  in  laborer  hours  and  a  small 
decrease  in  carpenter  hours  in  House  III,     (As  shown  above,  House 
III  represented  44,1  per  cent  of  all  houses  built  in  1965,)  In 
fact,  the  traditional  system  of  subfloor  underlayment  work  took 
more  skilled  hours  in  1965  than  in  1930  per  MBF  (Table  17)  even 
though  total  hours  decreased.    In  tract  houses,  rim  joists  and  girders 
per  MBF  permitted  only  -  small  change  in  carpenter  hours  (up  by 

3 

A  word  of  qualification    is  necessary.    Although  the  framing 
methods  assumed  in  Jie  cost  estimating  procedures  for  custom  houses 
(power  saw  and  random  lengths)  and  for  tract  houses  (complete  precut) 
are  considered  typical,  they  are  nevertheless  "pure"  types  with  respect 
to  labor  intensity.    More  likely,  various  mixes  of  traditional  and 
precut  methods  take  place.    One  common  mix  includes  the  use  of  precut 
studs  only;  another,  to  use  precut  lumber  for  all  operations  but  roof 
framing. 
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4.8  per  cent  in  House  IV  and  down  by  3.6  per  cent  in  House  III). 

Subf looring  per  MSF,  despite  the  changeover  to  plywood  and 
the  use  of  nailguns  in  tracts,  required  only  11.1  per  cent  fewer 
carpenter  hours  in  1965  than  in  1930  in  Houses  III  and  IV.  Total 
labor  time  for  subf looring,  however,  decreased  by  41  per  cent  on 
the  average,  as  laborers  were  virtually  eliminated  from  the  operation 
by  1965. 

All  hours  per  MBF  for  wall  framing  (studs  and  plates)  decreased 
on  the  average  by  45.5  per  cent  between  1930  and  1965  (Table  17). 
This  reduction  \;as  due  to  less  carpenter  hours  in  the  two  tract 
houses  built  in  1965,  down  by  47.6  per  cent  in  each  house,  and  also 
to  a  reduction  of  35.5  per  cent  in  carpenter  time  in  the  Class  II 
house,  even  though  no  precutting.  was  involved  in  this  latter  clcass. 
In  contrast,  carpenter  time,  per  MBF  in  the  highest  quality  house. 
House  I,  was  virtually  unchanged  over  the  35  years  despite  the 
changeover  from  handsaw  to  powersaw. 

Roof  framing  per  MBF  took  65  per  cent  less  total  labor  time 
in  1965  than  in  1930.     In  this  case,  again,  laborer  time  was 
practically  eliminated,  while  carpenter  time  per  MBF  decreased  by 
almost  60  per  cent.    This  difference  in  time  reflects  labor  savings 
resulting  from  prefabricated  trusses  and  precutting. 

Roof  sheathing  per  MSF,  despite  new  methods  such  as  the  use 
of  nailguns  in  tracts  and  plywood  or  spaced  sheathing, required 
somewhat  more  carpenter  hours  in  all  bat  the  Class  II  house  (see 
Table  lb).  On  the  average,  however,  carpenter  hours  per  MSF 
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increased  only  to  11.4  in  1965  from  10.0  in  1930  (Table  17)  •  Again, 
the  large  reduction  in  hours  was  for  laborers,  so  that  total  labor 
hours  per  MSF  were  down  by  23  per  cent  between  1930  and  1965. 

In  all  of  the  above  activities  included  under  framing  — 
i.e.,  subfloor  underlayment ,  subflooring,  wall  framing,  roof  framing, 
and  roof  sheathing  —  laborer  time  has  been  virtually  eliminated 
while,  on  the  average,  for  framing  as  a  whole,  carpenter  hours  per 
MSF  of  living  area  decreased  by  32.3  per  cent  over  the  35  years 
(Table  14). 

As  shown  in  Table  15  total  labor  hours  (skilled  and  unskilled) 
on  exterior  walls  declined  by  80.8  per  cent  per  MSF  of  living  area. 
In  particular,  wall  sheathing  required  22  carpenter  hours  per  MSF 
of  living  area  in  1930  but  none  jin  1965.     Substantial  productivity 
increases  iti  exterior  stucco  work  reduced  the  hours  worked  per  MSF 
not  only  for  carpenters,  but  also  for  lathers  and  plasterers.  In 
1930,  lather  hours  per  MSF  spent  on  the  stucco  exterior  totaled  18.5, 
and  for  the  plasterer,  78.5  (see  Table  14).    By  1965,  exterior  stucco 
work  required  far  less  time  for  all  categories  of  workers  because 
of  the  substitution  of  wood  grounds  by  line  wire,  the  use  of  lighter 
asphalt  papers,  and  the  faster  application  of  stucco  itself,  even 
when  done  by  hand..    For  the  carpenter,  only  part  of  the  loss  in 
hours  on  exterior  wall  work  was  recouped  by  1965,  as  the  use  of  wood 
siding  meant,  on  the  average.  4.0  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  versus 
the  loss  of  22.0  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  in  1930  for  wall 
sheathing. 

This  substantial  reduction  in  labor  time  required  in  exterior 
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stucco  work  could  be  traced  to  five  major  changes  in  the  postwar 
period • 

1*    Since  about  1957  contractors  shifted  from  15  lb,  to 
lightweight  (or  black  saturated)  felt.    Such  felt  is  not  only  about 
28  per  cent  cheaper  (using  1968  prices),  but  also  takes  about  half 
the  time  to  apply  as  15  lb*  felt. 

2.  Stapling  guns  to  apply  wire  lath  were  introduced  in 
1959.    They  require  self-firring  wire  lath,  which  is  about  2.5 
per  cent  more  expensive  than  simple  wire  lath  (in  1969  prices) . 
One  company,  which  started  using  stapling  machines  in  1962,  found 
that  its    labor  time  decreased     from  5,9  hours  to  3»7  hours  per 

100  sq.  yd,  for  a  reduction  in  time  of  37  per  cent  for  this  operation. 

3.  Since  1959  machine  plastering  of  the  scratch  and  brown 
coats  came  in  use.    This  operation  requires  a  special  cement, 
raising  its  cost  9.1  per  cent  over  the  price  of  the  mix  of  common 
and  plastic  cement  used  before.     (This  implies  a  4.3  per  cent 
cost  increase  in  plasterer ^s  materials  —  sand  and  cement  for 
three  coats.)    A  comparison  of  labor  time  on  tract  work  between 
hand  application  (by  a  crew  of  four  plasterers  and  two  hod  carriers) 
and  gun  application  (by  a  crew  of  four  plasterers  and  two  hod 
carriers)  shows  that  plasterer  time  is  reduced  from  13;.0  to  11.7 
hours  per  100  sq.  yd.,  or  by  10  per  cent  and  hod  carrier  time, 
reduced  from  6.6  to  5.9  hours  per  100  sq.  yd.,  or  by  9.4  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  for ^three-coat  stucco  of  which  two  are  gun-applied, 
and  the  finishing  coat  hand-applied,  as  is  done  in  almost  all  cases • 
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Introduction  of  the  plaster  gun,  however,  was  not  without  problems. 
One  company  reported  buying  one  in  1958  and  again  in  1963.  Each 
time  the  guns  were  discarded  almost  immediately  because  of 
unsatisfactory  results.    Finally,  a  new  plaster  gun  bought  in  1968 
produced  good  results*    Further,  in  custom  work  all  three  coats 
are  usually  applied  by  hand  since  the  plaster  gun  setup  is  too 
complex  for  only  one  house.    Typical  labor  time  in  custom  work  is, 
in  addition,  about  20  per  cent  above  the  time  for  hand  application 
given  above,  because  of  the  higher  grade  workmanship. 

4.    At  least  since  1968  self-firred  paperback,  which  combines 
■felt  paper  and  wire  lath,  has  been  used.    This  product  has  raised 
lathing-material  costs  by  about  20  per  cent,  but  reduced  labor 
time  on  tract  work  from  5.7  to  4.9  hours  per  100  sq.  yd.,  for  a 
reduction  of  14  per  cent. 

5/    At  least  since  1968  the  cement  used  for  hand-applied  brown 
and  scratch  coat  has  changed  from  half  comDmon/half  plastic  to 
plastic  cement    only.     This  raises  material      costs  because  the 
cost  of  only  plastic  cement  is  3.8  per  cent  above  the  mix.  For 
three  coats,   total  plasterer  materials  thus  are  two  per  cent  higher. 
However,  this  cement  makes  plaster  application  easier. 

Lai jr  time  for  interior  walls  and  ceilings  per  MSF  (Table  15) 
decreased  81  per  cent  between  1930  and  1965.    This  substantial 
drop  came  from  the  total  elimination  of  hod  carrier,  lather.^  and 
plasterer  time  —  respectively  45.0,  32.6,  -and  63.6  hours  per  MSF 
in  1930  (see  Table  14).     In  this  case,  carpenters  widened  their 
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jurisdiction  to  include  drywall  installation,  so  that  carpenter 
hours  per  MSF  rose  from  20.8  hours  per  MSF  in  1930,  which  involved 
time  in  plaster  preparation  such  as  wood  grounds  and  building 
paper  installation,  to  23,6  hours  per  MSF  for  drywall  installation. 
The  carpenter  benefited  a  little  from  interior  paneling,  with  this 
activity  taking  1.8  carpenter  hours  per  MSF  in  1965,  and  insulation 
requiring  5.4  manhours  per  MSF.     Hence,  while  the  carpenter  lost 
20.8  hours  per  MSF  because  of  the  phasing  out  of  interior  plaster, 
he  found  work  in  drywall,  interior  paneling,  and  insulation  for  a 
total  of  30.8  hours  per  MSF.    On  balance,  then,  the  carpenter  gained 
an  average  of  10.0  hours  per  MSF  on  interior  walls  and  ceilings. 
In  this  case  it  should  be  observed  that  by  widening  jurisdiction 
to  drywall  from  an  activity  that  was  formerly  the  domain  of  another 
craft,  carpenter  manhours  per  MSF  of  living  area  were  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  without  this  new  work  assignment.    As  will  be 
seen  later,  this  fact  plays  a  role  in  the  productivity  growth  rate 
for  carpenters. 

The  extensive  use  of  drywall  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
data.    Drywall  was  used  in  three  to  four  per  cent  of  all  residential 
construction  in  Northern  California  in  1939.     By  1950,  it  was  used 
in  80  per  cent  of    the  houses.     In  1969,  it  became  the  major  interior 
wall  material  used  in  98  per  cent  of  the  houses  built. 

Labor  time  for  installing  drywall  increased  gradually  from 
1950  to  1965,  from  four  to  five  hours  per  MSF,  or  by  25  per  cent. 
Thtis  increase  in  labor  time  was  the  result  of  a  higher  qua]  :.ty  of 


workmanship,  including,  e.g.,  the  lining  of  studs.     (The  practice 
of  lining  studs  is,  i  uyaever^  a  rare  practice  now.)    The  pace  of 
work  also  slowed  down  to  a  more  tolerable  level  as  compared  to 
the  pace  required  when  drywall  was  first  introduced  on  a  broad 
scale. 

Finishing  time  for  drywall,  i.e.,  for  taping  and  texturing) 
followev-l  a  time  pattern  similar  to  that  of  installation,  but  from 
1960  forward,  the  trend  was  reversed.     First,  the  type  of  cement 
used  was  improved.     Second,   the  taping  machine,  earlier  versions 
of  which  were  already  in  wide  use  in  1955,  improved  sufficiently 
by  1960  to  allow  substantial  labor  savings.     As  a  result,  labor 
time  for  finishing  in  tract  i/ork  increased  from  3.9  to  4.9  hours  per  MSF 
from  1950  to  1955,  or  by  26  per  cent.         Hours  per  MSF  then  decreased 
to  2.9  by  1965,  or  41  per  cent  below  the  1955  figure.     Changes  in 
custom  work  are  of  the  same  magnitude  with  5.8  hours  per  MSF  required 
in  1950,  7.3  hours  per  MSF  in  1955,  and  then  4.4  hours  by  1965. 

Carpenter  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  decreased  by  20 
per  cent  (Table  14)  in  hardwood  floor  laying.     This  reduction  in 
hours,  smaller  than  that  which  took  place  in  most  of  the  other 
carpenter's  functions  (see  Table  14)  reflects  an  offset  to  improved 
nailing  and  sanding  machines  by  quality  changes.     In  House  III,  for 
example,  only  a  small  loss  of  hours  per  MSF  occurred  between  1930 
and  1965,  from  36.9  to  28.5,  because  hoch  hardwood  floors  and 
carpeting  were  installed.    But  for  House  IV,  carpenter  hours  per 
MSF  actually  increased,  from  14.9  in  1930  to  40.2   in  1965,  because 
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of  quality  improvement:  with  the  shift  fi.cm  fir  to  oak  strip  floors* 
If  hardwood  floors  had  been  eliminated  from  the  two  tract  houses  In 
1965,  then  a  sharper  reduction  in  carpenter  hours  per  MSF  would  have 
resulted^ 

Hardwood  flooring  per. se»  however,  unden^ent  many  caanges 
since  1930.     Nailing  machines  although  introduced  by  1930,  gradually 
improved,  especially  with  respect  to  the  feeding  of  nails.     By  1950 
performance  of  these  machines  reachp.d  the  le^el  prevailing  today 
(1969).     Th    nail-lng  machines  ultirnatel^   reduted  the  time  required 
for  laying  anr^  ■■  filing  from  53  to  23  hours  per  MSF,  or  by  57   per  cent. 
Today,   the  machines  are  still  pounded  by  hand,  however,  because  air 
pressure  guns  have  not  yet  proved  successful.     In  addition,  between 
1930  and  1940,  a  more  powerful  sanding  machine  came  into  use  —  a 
machine  12-inches  wide,  with  2-1/2  horsepovrer  instead  of  an  8-inch, 
one-horsepower  machine.     This  machine  redj  ^d  labor  tim'^  for  sanding 
from  16  to  11  hour ^  per  MSF,  or  Dy  31  per  cent.     The  improvement 
of  the  sanding  machine  had  an  equally  large  effect  on  finishing 
time.     Instead  of  puttying  p.dch  nail  separately,  putty  is  now  placed 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  then  the  entire  surface  is  sanded. 

Carpenter  hours  (i.e.,  shingler  time)  for  the  roof  covering 
decreased  from  20.9  hours  per  MST  in  1930  to  13.4  hours  per  MSF  in 
1965  (Table  14).     But  these  data  are  hard  to  compare  because  the 
types  of  roof  coverings  were  changed  over  the  years  to  I'ef^cct  the 
most  commonly  applied  in  each  of  the  price  ranges.     In  House  I  the 
roof  cover  was  composition  shingles  in  1930  and  tar  and  gravel  roof 
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in  1965,  so  that  in  the  latter  year  a  roofer  was  used  rather  than  a 

shingler.     For  House  II,  a  change  occurred  from  composition  shingles 

to  wood  shakes;   for  House  III,   from  wood  shingles  to  wood  shakes. 

Only  House  IV  had  the  same  kind  of  roof  cover  in  both  years,  composition 

shingles. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,   that  the  application  of 
shakes  and  wood  or  composition  shingles  has  seen  little  technical" 
change  since  1930,     The  only  exception  is  the  practice  (since  about 
1952)  of  prestocking  the  roof  with  material  by  means  of  a  scissors 
truck.     Shingler  time  (for  shakes  or  wood  shingles)  can  thus  be 
reduced  from  1.5  to  1.2  hours  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof  area,  or  20 
per  cent.     Prestocking,  however,  which  became  unionized  by  teamsters, 
takes  from  0.1  to  0.2  hours  per  100  sq.   ft.  of  roof  area.  For 
composition  shinglep,  preloading  allows  a  time  reduction  of  from 
0.81  to  0.64  hours  per  100  sq.   ft,  of  roof  area,  or  a  21  per  cent 
reduction,  with  preloading  time  of  0.08  to  0.16  hours  per  100  sq. 
ft.  of  roof  area.     However,   it  is  not  certain  that  the  20  per  cent 
labor  time  reduction  ca?i  be  attributed  completely  to  prestocking.  A 
reduction  in  quality  of  the  work  may  also  have  taken  place,  leading 
to  compensatory  changes  in  building  a  les  such  as  the  requirement 
of  30  lb.   instead  of  15  lb.  felt  and  of  galvanized  nails. 

Nailguns  have  been  tried  in  roofing  but  have  not  proved 
successful.     Their  break-even  point  se.^rns  to  lie  at  an  output  of 
900  to  950  square  feet  per  eight-hour  day. 

The  only  craft  in  which  hours  per  MSF  of  living  area  increased 
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between  1930  and  1965  was  that  of  carpet,  soft-tile,  and  linoleum 
layers.     In  this  case,  extensive  use  of  carpeting  and  resilient  floor 
covering  materials  more  than  offset  the  following  changes  in  technology 
that  occurred  over  the  35-year  period.    Around  1947  tackless  stripping 
and  pole  stretchers,  introduced  in  carpeting,  reduced  labor  time  by 
20  per  cent.     The  introduction  of  tile  cutters  for  the  installation 
of  asphalt  tile  between  1940  and  1950  reduced  labor  requirements 
in  this  activity  by  66  per  cent. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  the  changes  in 
home  building  between  1930  and  1965  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
skills  employed  by  carpenters.    The  data  in  T;able  14  are  recapitulated 
in  terms  of  percentage  distribution  in  order  to  show  how  hours  per 
MSF  v/ere  distributed  in  the  two  years  (Table  18). 

Tne  results  in  Table  18  have  implications  for  training 

programs.    The  emphasis  in  both  periods  was  the  framing  operation. 

Bay  Area  on-the^-job  training  received  by  apprentices  in  framing 

supports  the  importance  of  this  task  among  others  the  carpenter  does. 

A  survey  of  former  carpenter  apprentices  in  four  of  the  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area  counties  showed  that  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  721  lespondents 

4 

to  a  questionnaire  received  no  training  at  all  in  framing.  In 
contrast,  22.3  per  cent  of  these  former  apprentices  received  no 
training  in  finish  work.     This  finding,  too,  is  not  surprising 
inasmuch  as  the  1965  distribution  of  carpenter  hours  in  Table  18 

4 

Special  preliminary  summary  of  results  prepared  by  Sara 
Behman  (Center  for  Labor  Research  and  Education,  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  May  1968),  mimeo.,  12  pp. 
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TABLE  18 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Carpenter  Manhours  per 
MSF  of  Living  Area  in  Single-Family  Dwellings, 
1930  and  1965 


/ictivity 

1930 

1965 

Total  carpenter  hours 

393.9 

215.4 

Per  cent 

100.0 

100.0 

Footings  (forms  and  reinforcement) 

3.4 

i 

6.1 

Framing 

35.4 

43.9 

Exterior  walls 

7.8 

1.9 

Wall  sheathing 

5.6 

0 

Stucco  preparation 

2.2 

0 

VJood  siding  , 

0 

1.9 

Interior  walls  and  ceiling 

5.3 

14.3 

Plaster  preparation 

5.3 

0 

l-Jood  paneling 

0 

0.8 

Insulation 

0 

2.5 

Drywall 

0 

11.0 

Windows 

10.2 

1.9 

Doors 

10.6 

3.9 

Interior  trim 

9.1 

5.7 

Cabinet  installation 

0 

1.4 

Floors  (hardwood  floor  layers) 

10.6 

15.6 

Roof  (shinglers) 

5.3 

6.2 

Stairs 

2.3 

0.7 

Note:     Detail  may  not  add. to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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shows  that  only  11.5  per  cent  of  the  time  went  irfto  finish, 

defined  here  as  the  combination  of  hours  in  windows,  doors,  and 

'  5 

interior  trim.      In  contrast,  interior  finish  work  in  1930  took 
29.9  per  cent  of  the  carpenter  manhours. 

The  above  evidence  bears  upon  a  statement  commonly  made 
that  carpenters  today  are  not  of  the  quality  as  carpenters  of 
yesteryear.     The  evidence  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  change 
in  emphasis,  i.e.,  installation  of  parts  for  intricate  on-site 
fitting  methods  ,  reduced  the  need  for  heavy  training  in  interior 
finish  work.     ^   i  the  fact  that  22.3  per  cent  of  the  apprentices 
responding  to  '.he  survey  never  had  on-the-job  training  in  finish, 
work  suggests  s':.ch  training  was  not  given  because  it  is  limited  in 
amount.     In  the  Bay  Area  counties,  apprentices  must  "hustle  their 
own  jobs."    The  degree  of  specialization  that  has  occurred  in  the 
craft  in  recent  years  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  all-around  training.    With  specialization  too  has  come  the 
need  for  a  high  degree  of  speed  and  i>roficiency  in  a  particular 
task.    Hence,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  compare  carpenters  in  the 
two  periods.     In  1930,  craftsmanship  related  to  cut  and  fit  methods 
was  the  requirement;  in  1965,  proficiency  in  a  particular  task  and 
speed  became  requirements.    A  way  in  which  proficiency  in  specialized 
tasks  and  speed  are  achieved  is  through  piece  work,  even  though 

^In  the  questionnaire,  respondents  were  asked  about  time 
spent  in  ^'finish  work."    The  definition  above  may  be  at  variance 
from  the  respondents'  interpretation.     Consequently,  the  above 
percentage  should  be  considered  only  an  approximation. 
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this  practice  is  in  violation  of  the  labor-management  agreement. 

Drywall  hanging  as  a  task  has  been  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  carpentry,  reflecting  again  the  distribution  of  time  as 
shown  in  Table  18.     As  seen  there,  11  per  cent  of  the  hours  spent 
in  building  1000  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  was  in  drywall  hanging  in 
1965.     In  the  Bay  Area  a  special  labor-management  agreement  prevails 
for  carpenter  training  in  drywall  installation.    The  period  of 
training  is  for  two  years  rather  than  four  years  required  for 
regular  apprenticeship  training  programs  that  cover  all  aspects  of 
the  trade. 

To  sum  up,  this  section  has  shown:     (1)  fewer  labor  hours 
per  MSF  were  required  in  1965  than  in  1930  for  all  building  trades 

f 

studied  except  carpet,  soft-tile,  ad  linoleum  layers,  and  (2)  how 
the  shifts  to  new  materials,  new  techniques,  and  prefabricated 
components  created  a  change  1.  the  tasks  performed  by  carpenters. 
These  findings  suggest,  of  course,  that  off-site  work  was  substituted 
for  on-site  work.    What  was  the  extent  of  this  substitution?  In 
the  next  section  this  question  is  examined  in  detail  for  the  integrated 
crew  and  for  carpenters  alone. 

3.    The  Trade  Off  between  Qn-Site  and  Of f-Site,  Labor 

Along  with  the  reductions  in  labor  requirements  per  ;^SF 

^According  to  comments  made  during  the  various  interviews 
conducted.    According  to  Barry  D.  Whelchel,  ^'informal  Bargaining  in 
Construction,"  Industrial  Relations,  10  (Feb.  1971) >  pp.  105-109,  piece 
work  has  a  dual  effect:     it  enables  the  contractor  to  control  labor 
costs  but  it  also  gives  the  construction  worker  **...more  control  over 
his  x^ork  environment.'*    Ivfhelchei's  findings  are  based  on  extensive 
interviews  over  a  five-year  period  with  contractors  and  workers  in 
the  San  Diego  construction  industry. 
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of  living  area,  labor  costs  for  seven  of  eleven  functions 
estimated    declined  relative  to  material  costs  between  1930  and 
1965*     In  1930,  all  labor  costs  were  80  per  cent  of  all  material 
costs  and  by  1965  were  58  per  cent.     This  finding,  documented  in 
Table  19,  suggests  that,  in  general,  materials  were  substituted  for 
labor*     For  carpenters,  however,   the  carpenter  cost  —  materials' 
cost  ratio  (using  or.ly  materials  with  which  the  carpenter  worked) 
was  not  as  dramatic  (see  Table  20),     The  ratio  of  carpenter  costs 
to  the  costs  of  materials  they  handled  was  ,54  in  1930  and  ,51  in 
1965, 

For  all  occupations  combined,  the  integrated  crew,  as 
shown  in  Table  19,  earnings  of  labor  relative  to  material  costs 
dropped  most  significantly  in  the  work  on  interior  walls  and  ceilings 
and  in  stairs.     These  data  are  interesting  for  they  show  that  the 
most  visible  trade-off  between  labor  and  materials  occurred  in 
the  two  most  labor-intensive  functions  in  ±930.    These  were  the 
only  two  functions  in  1930  in  which  all  labor  costs  were  more  than 
double  material  costs.     The  eame  statement  can  be  made  for  carpenters 
alone.     As  shown  in  Table  20,  carpentry  labor  was  used  more 
intensively  relative  to  materials  in  both  interior  walls  and 
ceilin^js  and  stairs.     Why,  however,  did  the  overall  carpentry 
labor  cost  —  materials'  cost  ratio  show  less  of  a  decline  ovei 
the  35  years  than  did  that  of  all  labor  costs  relative  to  all 
materials  costs?    There  are  two  possible  answers*     First,  carpenters 
became  a  more  dominant  occupation  generally  by  1965,  when  their 
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manhours  accounted  for  76.1  per  cent    of  the  283.2  total  manhours 
required  per  MSF  of  living  area,  versus  47,0  per  cent  of  the  837.4 
total  manhours  per  MSF  of  living  area  in  1930  in  the  11  operations 
analyzed  in  this  study  (see  Table  14).     Second,  for  the  major 
carpentry  function,  framing,  the  carpenter  cost  --materials* 
cost  ratio  increased  by  .018  of  a  point.    This  virtual  stability 
in  the  carpenter  cost  —  materials'  cost  ratio  for  framing  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  our  findings  that  laborers'  time  in  tract 


This  percentage  cannot  be  compared  with  the  figure  found 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study.  Bulletin  No»  1404,  Labor 
and  Material  Requirements  for  Private  One-Family  House  Contruction 
(June  1964)  for  several  reasons:     (1)  This  study  excludes  the  major 
suL'trades,   i.e.,  plumbing,  painting,  and  electrical  work;   (2)  Drywall 
installation  apparently  took  more  hours  in  this  study  than  In  the  BLS 
study;   (3)  The  BLS  study  has  averages  for  the  entire  \^est  while  this 
study  deals  with  a  northern  California  County.     Interestingly,  when 
our  data  are  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  BLS  definitions,  the  discrepancy 
for  carpenter  manhours  on-site  is  about  10  per  cent,  a  not  unreasonable 
error  considering  the  many  sources  of  estimating  differences.  In 
particular,  BLS  uses  as  a  basis  the  construction  price  which  is  the 
FHA  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  property  or  the  actual  (or 
asking)  sales  price,  whichever    is  lower,  less  the  FHA  estimated 
market  price  or  value  of  the  iuproved  lot.     For  the  West,  this  price 
averaged  $14,449  in  1962.     On  this  basis,  there  were  21.3  carpenter 
manhours  per  $1000  of  on-site  construction  price  in  the  West.  In 
this  study,   the  estimated  sales  price  of  the  1965  typical  house  was 
$24,954  (see  Table  28,  Chapter  IV).     Subtracting  the  lot  value,'' the 
construction  price  equivalent  to  the  BLS  figure  was  $19,832.  Adjusting 
our  carpenter  manhours  data  from  MSF  of  living  area  to  $1000  of 
construction  price,  we  obtain  18.0  carpenter  manhours  (excluding 
drywall  installers  in  order  to  conform  to  the  BLS  practice)  for  every 
$1000  of  construction  price.     Differences  in  geographic  coverage 
(West  versus  Alameda  County,  California)  and  in  time  (1962  versus 
1965)  could  easily  contribute  to  the  differnce  of  3.3  hours,  not 
to  mention  the  procedural  diff^drences  between  the  BLS  study  and  ours. 
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home  building  was  virtually  eliminated    in  all  framing  operations 
but  subfloor  underlayment  and  wall  framing.     Some  of  the  duties 
in  the  1965  building  methods  were  taken  up  by  carpenters.  Finally, 
as  shown  in  Table  17,  roof  sheathing  required  more  carpenter  hours 
per  MSF  in  1965  than  in  1930,  although  total  labor  time  in  this 
activity  per  MSF  decreased  over  the  35  years. 

When  reviewing  the  data  in  both  Tables  19  and  20,  it 
must  be  recalled  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  average  house  for 
each  period.     Our  data  thus  represent  averages  around  which  cost 
figures  of  individual  firms  should  cluster,  some  firms  having 
higher  figures  and  others  lower  ones,  depending  on  the  mix  of 
their  techniques,   the  number  of  houses  they  produce  (because  our 
interviews  suggested  that  economies  can  be  achieved  for  volume 
purchases),  and  the  efficiency  of  the  firm.     For  example,  interviews 
condxicted  in  1969  suggested  that  precuttinj,  of  lumber  was  being 
more  widely  used  in  this  year  than  four  years  earlier,   the  ending 
date  of  this  study.     One  estimate  was  that  during  1969,  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  tract  builders  were  using  the  precut  method. 
This  method  means  that  all  lumber  is  precut,  i.e.,   the  lumber 
going  into  the  mudsill, girders,  subfloor,  wall  framing,   roof,  and 
exterior  triin.    An  efficient  contractor  could  reportedly  cut 
labor  costs  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent  over  other  methods  if  all 
the  lumber  were  precut.     Further,  precutting  reportedly  could 
lead  to  materials'  saving  because  of  reduced  wastage  estimated 
at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.     Inasmuch  as  savings  could  occur  in 
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both  labor  and  materia.T^.  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  1969 
carpenter  cost  —  materials'  cost  ratio  would  not  be  much  different 
from  that  shown  in  Table  20. 

Also  expanding  significantly  since  1965  has  been  the  use  of 
preassembled  roof  trusses,  which  is  part  of  the  broader  topic  of  precut 
lumber.     One  estimate  suggested  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  contractors 
in  the  Bay  Area  used  these  components  in  1965.  By^ L969,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  contractors  were  using  preassembled    roof  trusses. 

Another  insight  on  what  cost    differences  mav  exist  among 
firms  in  framing  is  provided  by  comparing  labor  and  materials'  costs 
per  square  foot  between  two  building  methods,  i.e.,  the  firm  using 
its  own  cutting  yard  and  a  firm  using  completely  precut  components. 
One  company  used  both  meithods  in  tracts  that  were  built.     For  houses 
built  in  the  tracts  with  precut  lumber,   the  labor^cost  per  square  foot 
was  $0.66  and  the  materials'  cost,  $0.92  per  square  fobti  .For  houses 
built  in  tractrs  which  had  a  cutting  yard  at  the  site,  the  labor  cost 
per  square  foot  was  $1.18  and  that  for  materials  about  $1.21  per  square 
foot.     It  is  worth  repeating  that  our  cost  estimating  procedure  for 
framing  included  ^'pure^'  types  with  respect  to  labor  intensity.  Our 
data  thus  have  incorporated  in  them  the  extremes  of  the  cost  range 
in  framing.     Consequently,  any  mix  of  situations  encountered  in  the 
real  world  are  contained  within  our  range  of  estimates. 

Tne  major  finding  in  this  section  is  that  the  substitution 
betxveen  materials  and  carpenter  labor  was  not  large  over  the  35  years, 
with  carpenters'  earnings  at  54  per  cent  of  materials'  costs  in  1930 
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and  at  51  per  cent  in  1965.    This  virtual  stability  in  the  ratio  can 
be  traced  partly  to  the  substitution  that  occurred  between  the  labor 
groups,  especially  the  carpenters    including  in  their  jurisdiction 
drywall  hanging  and  changing  methods  that  sharply  reduced  laborer 
time^    These  figures  reflect  the  fact  that  by  1965  carpenter  time 
accounted  for  76.1  per  cent  of  all  labor  time  per  MSF  of  living  area 
for  the  functions  we  estimated,  whereas  in  1930 carpenter  hours 
accounted  for  47.0  per  cent  of  all  labor  hours  in  the  same  functions 
per  MSF  of  living  ^^,rea.     The  more  interesting  question  for  policy 
issues  is  what  happened  to  the  labor  cost  —  materials'  cost  ratio 
for  the  integrated  crew  for  the  functions  we  analyzed.     For  :he 
entire  crev%  tnis  ratio  did  drop  significantly,  substanLj^ating 
casual  observations  made  that  off-site  labor  has  been  substituted 
for  labor  on  the  site.     Changes  that  occurred  in  building  and  the 
rising  prices  and  wages  brought  the  following  percentage  increases 
in  the  earnings  to  labor  and  materials  per  square  foot: 

Percentage  change,  1930-1965 


Total  costs  101.9 

Total  materials'  costs  130.7 

Total  labor  costs  (integrated  crew)  65.9 

Total  carpenter  costs  164.1 

Total  cost  of  materials  used  173.7 
only  by  carpenters 


t)s  seen  in  the  summarized  data  above,  with  more  emphasis  on 
materials,  labor  costs  for  the  integrated  crew  increased  by  about  half 
as  much  as  materials'  costs  over  the  35  years.    This  finding  will 
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be  elaborated  in  Chapter  IV  where  the  effect  of  unit  labor  costs 
on  the  price  of  houses  is  analyzed* 

4«    Annual  Rates  of  Growth  for  Total  Output,  Total  Manhours,  and 
Physical  Labor  Productivity 

The  preceding  analysis  can  now  be  applied  to  two  of  the  three 
policy  issues  mentioned  at  the  start  of  this  paper;     (1)  forecasting 
of  labor  requirements  for  carpenters  and  (2)  unemployment  rates  of 
carpenters. 

As  shown  above,  carpenters  and  the  other  workers  could 
produce  1000  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  in  less  time  in  1965  than  in 
1930.    Obviously,  then,  their  physical  labor  productivity  increased 
over  the  35  years,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  output  to  manhours.  The 
discussion  in  this  section  conv^irts  the  productivity  measure  to  square 
feet  of  living  area  per  manhour.     For  this,   the  data  in  Table  14 
are  used  with  1000  sq.  ft.  divided  by  the  manhours  needed. 

a.     The  General  Formula  Required  for 
Forecasting  Labor  Requirements 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  there  has  been  disagreement 
regarding  productivity  gains  in  residential  building.     The  data 
accumulated  for  this  project  suggest  that  productivity  gains  have 
occurred  in  the  building  of  single-family  dwellings,  at  least  in 
the  portion  of  the  house  constructed  here.    Using  the  data  in  Table 
14  and  converting  the  ratio  of  1000  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  divided 
by  manhours  to  square  feet  per  manhour,  annual  rates  of  growth  in 
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productivity  (compounded  rates  of  changa)  have  been  derived.     In  this 
section,  then,  we  look  at  the  issue  of  how  rates  of  growth  in 
productivity  affect  total  manhours  needed  to  furnish  total  outnut. 
Starting  with  the  basic  identity 

0  =  MH  (0/MH), 

where  0  is  total  square  feet  of  living  area  built  in  Alameda  County, 
m  is  the  total  manhours  required,  and  0/MH  is  square  feet  of  living 
area  produced  per  manhour. 

The  above  idertity  is  a  multiplicative  relationship  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  rates  of  growth  are  additive,  or 

The  rates  of  growth  for  the  above  equation  appear  in  Table  22-  In 
order  to  derive  these  growth  rates  estimates  of  total  output,  total 
labor  requirements,  and  physical  labor  productiviuy  had  tc 
be  made  for  1930  and  1965.    The  next  section  deals  with  how  the  basic 
estimates  were  made.     Further,  the  estimates  are  evaluated  by  comparing 
them  with  available  data  that  could  be  fouud, 

b.     Computation  and  Evaluation  of  Basic  Data  Needed 
During  1930,  1,320,232  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  were  built  in 
Alameda  County.     This  figure  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  total 
number  of  building  permits  issued  in  Alameda  County,  908,  in  1930  by 
the  average  sq.  ft.  of  living  space  in  the  house  built,  computed  at 
1454,  from  the  building  permit  sample  of  1930  for  single-family  dwellings 
Several  caveats  are  in  order  regarding  the  permit  number  and  the 
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average  square  foot  number  U;ied. 

In  our  survey  of  building  permits  of  single  family  dwellings 
we  obtained  a  total  of   828  permits  authorized.    This  figure,  however, 
is  biased  downward,  because  no    data  were  available  for  the  City  of 
HaywarH,  whose  records  previous  to  1953  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Nor 
were  data  available  for  any  communities  outside  of  Albany,  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  San  Leandro,  Piedmont,  and  Alameda.     The  cities  for  which 
data  were  gathered  in  1930  represented  91  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Alameda  County  in  1930.     Hence,  the  tabulated  permit  data  were 
increased  to  adjust  for  the  nine  per  cent  of  the  population  excluded. 
Average  square  feet  of  living  area  used  for  1930  represent  the  average 
for  the  four  typical  houses  selected  for  the  study. 

Using  the  total  square  feet  of  living  space  calculated  for 
1930  as  the  total  output  figure,  i.e.,  1,320,232,  and  the  productivity 
estimate  (2^539  sq,  ft.  per  manhour),  the  total  manhours  figure  derived 
for  carpenters  is  519,981  manhours  (see  Table  21).     This  figure,  divided 
by  908  houses  built,  means  that  the  average  house  took  572.7  carpenter 
manhours  in  1930.     An  indirect  check  on  all  of  our  computations  is 
possible  by  using  the  572.7  figure  mentioned  above.     (No  direct  check 
is  possible  because  contacts  with  numerous  builders  failed  to  provide 
anyone  who  had  1930  records  available.) 

In  the  September  1931  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  Small  Home 
(published  by  the  Architects*  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  pp.  16-18), 
three  homes  with  prices  to  consumers  of  $9,907,  $8,597,  and  $7,390 
were  detailed  by  costs  of  laLror  and  materials.     For  each  of  the  houses. 


carpienter  labor  was  valuec^  at  $733.     If  we  assume  that  the  wage  rate 
per  hour  for  carpenters  was  the  union  rate  as  published  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No*  1547,  Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Building 
Trades,  then  by  interpolating  the  index  numbers  presented,  the  1931 
rate  for  carpenters  was  $1,288.     On  this  basis,  each  of  the  three  houses 
in  the  magazine  article  mentioned  above  would  have  required  569.1 
carpenter  manhours  to  build.     Our  estimate  of  572.7  carpenter  manhours 
per  house  for  1930  is  thus  only  0.6  per  cent  higher.     This  small 
difference  suggests  that  we  can  have  confidence  in  our  estimating 
procedure. 

For  1965,  the  output  figure  used  is  8,469,037  square  feet  of 

living  area.    This  estimate  is  derived  by  multiplying  the  average 

square  feet  per  house,  1817,  by  the  number  of  building  permits  issued 

in  Alameda  County  in  1965  for  single-family  dwellings.     In  this  case, 

the  4,661  figure  is  that  taken  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  report 

issued  by  the  San  Francisco  Field  Office,  i.e..  Construction  Reports: 

g 

Authorized  Construction — San  Francisco  Bay  Area  for  1965.      While  the 
number  of  houses  is  based  on  a  published  statistic,  the  average  square 
feet  per  house  in  1817  ^ad  to  be  estimated.    This  estimate  was  derived 
as  follows.     Square  feet  were  available  only  for  the  50  per  cent  sample 
of  houses,  those  for  which  one  permit  was  filed  at  one  time  for  a 
given  location.     Further,  these  data  were  available  for  only  San  Leandro, 
Ha)rward,  and  Ple-isanton.    On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  average  size 
g 

Our  collection  of  data  for  1965  from  the  Alameda  County 
issuing  offices  showed  4,567  single-family  dwelling  permits;  hence,  there 
was  only  a  two  per  cent  difference  between  our  figure  and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

1.  r  o  ^- 
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of  the  house  would  have  been  calculated  at  1,883  square  feet.    This  figure 
served  only  as  a  benchmark  for  the  final  square  foot  figure  used  because 
it  was  based  on  a  limited  number  of  observations  and  vas  judged  to  be 
biased  upward  because  these  areas  had  in  common  the  characteristic  that 
they  had  more  land  available  for  new  construction  in  1965  (as  contrasted, 
for  example,  with  the  core  cities),  so  that  larger  houses  could  be  built 
on  larger  lots. 

With  this  top  average  limit  available,  we  then  examined  square 

feet  data  available  from  our  building  peinnit  survey  for  both  sample  years, 

1930  and  19G5  and  found  that  the  average  house  increased  in  size  by  23.1 

per  cent.    This  average  increase  was  arbitrarily  rounded  up  to  25  per  cent 

so  that  the  1930  average  square  feet  of  1,454  were  expanded  by  1,25  to 

get  a  1965  estimate  of  1,817.    A  check  on  the  validity  of  the  23*1  per 

cent  increase  from  our  data  (founded  to  25  per  cent)  was  made  by  using 

data  published  in  Sales  of  New  One-Family  Homes,  Annual  Statistics,  1965 

(U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Home  Finance  Agency).    Table  S-19  of  this 

report  shows  that  the  average  square  feet  of  furnished  floor  area  for  all 
9 

homes  were  1340.      (The  larger  house  size  for  all  homes  results  because 
9 

This  average  of  1,340  sq.  ft.  differs  from  that  of  1,224 
reported  in  the  FHA  report,  FHA  Homes  1965,    The  difference  probably 
arises  from  differing  survey  techniques.    The  data  in  Sales  of  New 
One-Family  Homes,  Annual  Statistics,  1965  are  based  on  monthly  sample 
surveys.     The  sample  for  any  one  month  consists  of  a  sample  of 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  and  of  homes  started  in 
nonpermit  areas  during  the  month,  plus  the  sample  units  selected 
in  earlier  months  that  were  not  yet  sold  by  the  beginning  of  the 
current  month.     The  characteristics  of  FHA-insured  homes  appearing 
in  the  FHA  report  cited  are  based  on  data  from  a  variable  sample 
of  houses  insured  under  Section  203-b. 
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homes  financed  by  conventional  mortgages  include  more  higher-priced 
houses  than  the  FHA  group.)     For  example,   in  Table  S-4  of  the  report, 
for  the  Western  Region,  all  homes  sold  had  an  average  sales  price  of 
$23,200,  while  that  for  the  FHA-insured  category  was  $19,300.  According 
to  FHA  Homes  1965,  the  average  square  feet  per  house  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Area  were  1470  in  1965  versus  1,224''"^  for  the  U.S. 
average,  or  1.201  times  larger.     By  using  the  1525  average  for  1965 
for  all  houses  and  l.irlating  the  number  by  1.201,  the  San  Francisco 
Area  average  would  be  1,831.     In  this  case,  the  1,817  used  in  this 
reporc  would  be  99.2  per  cent  of  this  figure.     On  this  basis  the  1,817 
aquare  feet  used  in  this  report  appears  reasonable.     \^ile  it  is  3.4 
per  cent  less  than  the  1,883  calculated  from  our  buildin';  permit 
figure,  the  smaller  number  (1,817)  is  considered  a  better  approximation, 
becai    :i  as  mentioned  above,  the  data  available  locally  were  from 
areas  that  had  sufficient  land  to  permit  larger  homes  in  terms  of 
square  feet.    As  a  point  of  interest,  however,  had  1,883  square  feet 
fc  •  the  average  houses  in  1965  been  used,  it  would  have  meant  a 
difference  of  307,626  square  feet  of  living  area.    This  increase  in 
the  output  figure  would  have  increased  the  average  annual  growth  rate 
for  total  output  to  5.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.4  per  cent  shown 
in  Table  22.    The  growth  rate  for  carpenter  manhours  would  have  been 
3.9  per  cent  rather  than  3.7  per  cent. 

Using  the  1965  data  derived  above,  8,469,037  sq.  ft.  for  total 
output  and  dividing  the  number  by  carpenter  productivity,  uhe  total 

^°ibid. 
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manhour  requirement  in  1965  for  carpentry  labor  is  1.824,044  (see 
Table  21),     Consequently,  on  the  average,  in  1065  the  typical  house 
required  391,3  carpenter  mai. ^ours  (1,824,044  carpenter  manhours 
divided  by  4,661  houses).     How  reasonable  is  the  391,3  manhours  per 
house  figure?    The  figure  was  checked  in  two  different  ways. 

First,  according  to  a  1962  survey  of  sinc^le-family  residences 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on  the  West  Coast  (based 
on  a  sample  of  25  houses)  carpenter  on-site  manhour  requirements  per 
$1000  of  construction  price  for  the  private  one-family  houses  were 
21.3  hours. (This  was  the  lowest  for  any  region  in  the  U.S.)* 
Using  the  construction  price  for  houses  of  1,400  and  more  square  feet 
($17,524),  carpenter  manhours  totaled  37  3.3  per  house  according  to 
this  survey.    As  shown  above,  average  house  size  in  Alameda  County 
would  easily  exceed  1,400  square  feet.     On  this  evidence,  although 
the  years  differ  (1962  versus  1965),  the  Alameda  County  average  of 
391.3  hours  for  carpentry  labor  per  house  estimated  in  this  report 
dees  not  seem  unreasonable.     It  is  4.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  roughly 
calculated  BLS  figure. 

Another  way  to  check  on  the  1965  figure  i&  provided  by  an 
indirect  route.     In  an  analysis  of  manhours  worked  by  carpenters  during 
1965,  it  was  found  that  4,920  carpenters  of  union  locals  in  Alameda 
County  (excluding  hardwood  floor  layers  and  shinglers)  were  at  work 

"^^See  Bureau  of  Labc*-  Statistics,  Labor  and  Material 
Requirements  for  Private  One-Family  House  Construction,  Bullet  in 
No.  1404    (Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
June  1964), 
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12 

during  some  time  or  another  during  1965.        However,  this  number  hp.d 
to  be  adjusted  to  include  only  those  carpenters  x^?orking  in  residential 

13 

construct!  jn.    The  adjustment  was  made  by  using  data  j  i  the  Becker  iv  j ^rt 

which  showed  that  58  per  cent  of  all  buildiag  value  was  in  residential 

construction.    Applying  58  per  cent  to  the  total  number  of  carpenters 

(4,920)  yielded  a  total  of  2,854  carpenters  in  residential  construction. 

This  figure  for  all  residential  construction  was  adjusted  to  include 

only  single-family  dwellings,  which  in  Alameda  County  in  1965  was 
14 

43.4  per  cent.        Hence  1,239  carpenters  were  estimated  to  be  in 
residential  construction.    These  carpenters  worked  an  average  of  1,251 
manhours  per  year.^^    On  this  basis  carpenter  manhours  ^excluding 
hardwood  floor  layers  and  shinglers)  totaled  1,549,989  in  the  building 
of  single-family  dwellings.    This  number  divided  by  the  nun:ber  of 
dwellings  built,  4,661,  gives  a  per  house  average  of  332.5  carpenter 
manhours.    The  data  estimated  in  this  report  (see  Table  14)  show  that 
when  hardwood  floor  layers  and  shinglers  are  excluded,  carpenter 
manhours  per  M5F  are  168.48.     Inflating  this  number  to  account  for 
1,817  square  feet  per  house,  the  per  house  average  becomes  306.1 
manhours  of  carpentry.    This  figure  is  7.9  per  cent  lower  than  average 
of  332.5  manhours  estimated  on  the  basis  described  above.  Considering 


12 

B.  William  Becker,  "Manhours  Worked  During  1965  by  Carpenters 
in  the  46  Northern  California  Counties,**  (Center  for  Labor  Research  and 
Education,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley^  May  1968j  mimeo.). 

""■^Ibid. 
14 

Department  of  Commerce  report  cited  above. 

^^Derived  from  the  Pecker  report  cited  above.     A  weighted  average 
of  mean  manhours  to  account  for  the  lower  means  in  areas  where  residential 
construction  pi'edominated. 
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all  of  the  assumptions  needed  to  arrive  at  the  figure  derived  from 
the  1965  manhours  study,   this  error  is  considered  reasonable. 

The  several  checks  of  the  data  conducted  above  suggest  that 
the  estimates  of  output,  manhours  required,  and  productivity  are 
reasonable • 

c.    Total  Output  Produced 

As  described  above,  908  single-family  dwellings  were  built 

in  Alameda  County  in  1930  as  contrasted  with  4,661  in  1965,  For 

these  years  average  square  feet  of  living  area  per  house  were  1,454 

and  1,817  respectively.    Total  output  in  terms  of  square  feet  of 

living  area  produced  consequently  was: 

1,320,232  in  1930  and 
8,469,037  in  1965. 

The  average  annual  compounded  rate  of  change  beLv^reen  these  two  years 

is  5,4  per  cent.     As  explained  above>  the  sum  of  the  average  annual 

compounded  rates  of  change  for  total  manhours  required  and  for  real 

output  per  manhour  equal  by  definition  the  rate  of  growth  for  total 

output.     In  forecasting  occupational  requirements  the  annual  average 

compounded  rate  of  change  for  total  manhour  requirements  will  equal 

the  corresponding  rate  for  output  if  and  only  if  the  rate  of  growth 

in  real  labor  productivity  is  zero.    The  historical  statistics  derived 

here  show  the  hazard  involved  in  assuming  a  zero  growth  rate  fcr  labor 

productivity* 


1'  Knn 
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d>    Total  Manhour  Requirements  and  Physlc.^iJ  Labor  Prod  ^tlvity 

The  data  in  Table  14  show  hours  per  1000  square  feet  of  living 
area.     In  this  section  these  data  are  converted  to  a  physical  labor 
product ivity  measure  showing  output  in  square  fe^:  of  living  area  per 
manhour  (see  Table  21).     The  absolute  data  are  then  used  to  derive 
the  average  annual  compounded  rates  of  change  between  1930  and  1965, 
or  the  growth  rates  for  physical  labor  productivity  shown  in  Table 
22.    As  shown  above,  these  rates  of  growth  and  the  growth  rates 
for  total  manhour  requirements  are  needed  in  order  to  discuss  the 
policy  issues  related  to  changing  building  methods  and  their  impuct 
on  the  construction  trades. 

In  Table  21,  the  absolute  labor  requirements  by  occupational 
groups  are  shown.    These  figures  were  derived  by  dividing  the  total 
output  figure  of  each  year  (i.e.,  1,320,232  in  1930  and  8,469,037  in 
1965)  by  the  output  per  manhour  figures.    Growth  rates  for  these  figures 
are  given  in  Table  22. 

As  seen  in  Table  22,  growth  rates  for  physical  labor  productivity 
and  total  manhour  requirements  add  to  the  growth  t  ^te  for  total 
output. 

e.    Analysis  of  Growth  Rates  in  Productivity 
As  shown  in  Table  22,  growth  rates  for  physical  labor  productivity 
varied  considerably  among  the  crafts.    These  differential  rates  of 
productivity  growth  were  the  result  of  both  changes  in  work  methods 
and  also  changes  in  materials,  work  assignments,  and  quality*  In 
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TABLE  ?l 


Total  Manhour  .Requirements  and  Physical  Labor  Productivity 
(Square  Feet  of  Li^'inp  Space  per  Manhour), 
IbfjiO  and  1965 


Absolut"  number;; 


Total  n.^nhour                       i>r-'-al  labor 
requiren,' ntsa  ;^oductivtty^ 
Occupations   


1930 

196.'5 

1930 

1965 

I. 

Carpenters : 

All  orTaLions 

519,981 

1,824,044 

2 

.539 

4.643 

All  ope^-tions  except 
drywall 

519,981 

1,624,287 

2 

.539 

5.214 

All  operations  except 
dirywall,  hardwood  floor 
laying,  and  shingling 

43  7,307 

1,226,330 

3 

.019 

6.906 

2. 

Plasterers 

187.612 

142,2  79 

7 

.037 

59.524 

3. 

Lathers 

67,462 

66,907 

19 

.570 

126.5^2 

4. 

General  builf'lng  laborers 

149,856 

163,462 

8 

.810 

.  5  \  .,8  "i4 

5. 

Hod  carriers 

136,644 

71,139 

9 

.661 

L  1.9. 050 

6, 

All  skilled  occupations 
estJ.mated^ 

802,572 

2,164,886 

1 

.645 

3.912 

7. 

Ail  unaMiled  cc.upatlons 
estimated 

303,014 

233,745 

.357 

36.232 

8.    Ail  occupations  estimated 

(integrated  crew)*^  1,105,72.1      2,398,481  1,194  3.531 


Derived  by  multiplying  the  tot^l  output  figure  by  the  real  labor  productivity 
figure  (i.e.,  square  feet  of  living  space  per  manhour), 

\aken  from  Table  LA..  Derived  by  dividing  1,000  sq.  ft,  of  living  space  by  manhours 
per  MSF. 

See  Table  14  for  the  occupations  included. 
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TABLE  22 

Growth  Rates^  for  Totct?.  Output,  Physical  Labor  Productivity, 
and  Total  Manhour  Requirements,  1930-1965 
(Per  cent  per  annum) 


Occupation 


1.  Carpenters: 

a.  All  operations 

b.  All  -perations  except 

dryvall 

c.  All  operations  except 

drywall,  floor  laying 
and  shingling 

2.  Plasterers 

3.  Lathers 

4.  General  building  laborers 

5.  Hod  carriers 


Physical  labor    Total  manhour 
Total  output      productivity  requirements 


5.4 
5.4 

5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 


1.7 
2.1 

2.4 
6  .3 
5.5 
5.2 
7.4 


3.7 
3.3 

3.0 
-0.9 

■o.o'^ 

0.2 
-2.0 


6.  All  skilled  occupations 

7.  All  unskilled  occupations 


5.4 
5.4 


2.5 
6.2 


2.^ 
-0.8 


8.     All  occupations  estimated 
(integrated  crew) 


5.4 


3.2 


2.2 


Average  annual  compounded  rates  of  change  between  the  two  years, 
^Actual  figure  is  -0.01. 
Source;     Derived  from  data  in  Table  21. 
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other  words,  the  rates  of  growth  showa  Tor  ph^fsical  labor  productivity 

16 

include  the  effects  of  technological  change  as  well  as  other  effects. 

The  labor  productivity  growth  rates  in  this  study  thus  include 
the  following  major  effects: 

1.  Technologic al  change ,  which  for  the  house  building  industry 
was  essentially  the  new  technique  of  organization  and  marketip^ 
\irought  to  residential  construction  by  merchant  builders. 

2.  The  arrival  of  the  merchan*:  builder  introduced  economies 

oi  scale,  or  "economies  of  miss  production'^  through  labor  specialization 
and  volume  purchai;es  of  materials  obtained  aL  a  discount. 

3.  Th< ;  rate  oC  diffusion  of  best  practice  techniques'  also 
playe  i  a  role.     For  example*  as  ^liown  in  Section  2  above,  the  newest 
techniques  that  increase  labor  productivity  are  not  used  by  all  firms 
at  the  time  of  thelx'  introdu:  .ion.     Rather,  they  seem  to  to  introduced 
gradually. 

4.  The  influence  of  quality  change  in  both  basic  materials 

and  in  the  final  product,  the  house.     For  exCimple,  in  materials,  thinner 
gauge  plywood;  in  the  final  product,  interior  trim  used  to  enhance 
appearance  in  1930  virtually  disappears  by  1965. 

5.  The  mark«3d  changes  in  materials  used,  e.g*  ,  precut  studs 

16 

As  Mansfield  points  out,  the  rate  of  technological  chanpp 
is  only  one  determinant  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  labor  productivity. 
Other  determinants  are  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  in 
response  to  changes  in  relative  input  prices,  increases  in  economieis 
of  scale,  increases  in  the  use  of  productive  capacity,  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  best-practice  techniques,  and  the  nature  of  the 
technological  change  as  well  as  its  rate.     See  Edwin  Mansfield,  The 
Economics  of  Technological  Chau?:e  (VJ.W.  Mcrjon  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1968),  p.  22. 
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for  random  length  studs;  aluminum  windows  for  double-hung  windows; 
drywall  for  wet  plaster,  etc*     Such  changes  in  materials  used 
increased  on-site  labor  productivity. 

Besides  these  effects  on  all  of  the  crafts,  labor  productivity 
growth  rates  in  the  individual  occupations  reflect  the  impact  of 
changing  work  assignments c     In  particular,  carpenters  bad  the  juiisdiction 
for  drywaJl  in  1965,  hence  adding  an  activity  that  in  1930  was  in 
the  domain  of  lathers  and  plasterers  as  plaster  was  applied  to  interior 
walls.    The  effect  worked  to  reduce  the  grovrth  rate  in  productivity 
for  carpenters  below  the  all-occupation  average.     In  contrast,  the 
loss  of  former  activities  reduced  manhours  for  p.lasterers,  and 
building  laborers,  for  example.     In  this  case  the  loss  of  former 
tasks  induced  growth  rates  for  productivity  in  these  occupations  that 
were  larger  than  the  all-occupation  average. 

As  mentioned  at  thi  start  of  this  study,  there  has  been  no 
definitive  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  productivity  g>:owth  har?  taken 
place  in  hou.sebuildlng.    The  data  in  Table  22  show  that  productivity 
growth  has  taken  place  on  the  construction  site  insofar  as  co^mt 
two- thirds  of  the  on-site  operations  are  taken  into  account.     In  terms 
of  the  integrated  crew  studied,  which  excludes, the  major  svbtrades, 
productivity  increased  at  a  rate  of  3.2  per  cent  p^r  annum  from  1930 
to  1965  (see  line  8,  Table  22).    This  all-occupatlras*  estimate  of 
productivity  growth  was  i-.^fluenced  by  the  substantial  productivity 
gain  for  unskilled  labor.     For  all  unskilled  labor  combined,  productivity 
grew  at  a  rate  of  6.2  per  cent  per  annum  as  contrasted  with  the  all- 
skilled-occupations'  rate  of  2*5  per  cent  (see  lines  6  and  7,  Table  22)* 
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Obviously,  the  large  productivity  increases  in  the  unskilled  category 
reflect  the  virtual  elimination  of  tasks  performed  by  these  workers 
in  1930.    The  same  is  true  for  plasterers,  whose  productivity  growth 
per  annum  was  6*3  as  the  use  of  drywall  replaced  their  1930  functions. 

For  carpenters,  three  rates  of  productivity  growth  are  shown 
in  Table  22.    The  annual  rate  for  carpcinters  that  includes  the  total 
^  'risdiction  of  the  carpenter's  union  is  1.7  per  cent  per  annum.  Note 
that  because  the  carpenters  took  over  the  activity  of  another  craft, 
drywall  supplanting  plastering,  the  productivity  rate  was  increased 
by  0.4  of  a  per  cent  point.    As  seen  in  Table  22,  when  carpenter 
activity  excludes  drywall,  the  productivity  growth  rate  is  2.1  per  cent. 
If  drywall  and  two  other  definitive  specialties,  hardwood  floor  laying 
and  shingling  are  excluded,  then  the  growth  rate  in  productivity  is 
even  higher,  rising  to  2.4  per  cent  per  annum.    As  shown  above,  the 
productivity  of  carpenters  in  the  widest  definitional  sense  grew  at 
a  rate  of  1.7  per  cent  per  annum.    What  forces  contributed  to  this 
growth?    In  Table  23,  growth  rates  in  productivity  are  given  for  the 
11  major  operations  that  comprised  the  tasks  performed  by  carpenters. 

The  data  in  Table  23  show,  in  a  different  way,  the  same  results 
produced  in  Table  1^  .    The  major  sources  of  productivity  growth  came 
from  the  use  of  pr€ilabricated  components,  i.e.,  prefabricated  windows 
and  prehung  doors.    Iln  exterior  walls,  the  6.00  per  cent  per  annum 
rise  in  productivity  derived  from  the  abolition  of  wall  sheathing. 
The  framing  function  had  a  lower  rate  of  productivity  advance  than 
the  total.    The  failure  of  this  activity  to  show  much  productivity 
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growth  weighed  heavily  in  keeping  the  overall  carpenter  rate  below 
that  for  the  integrated  crew  because  framing  accounted  for  an 
average  of  40  per  cent  of  the  carpenter's  work  in  the  two  years. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  productivity  actually 
declined  in  interior  walls  and  ceilings.     In  this  case  carpenters 
received  added  work  from  drjrvall  hanging  so  that  in  the  ratio, 
1000  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  divided  by  manhours,  the  denominator 
was  increased  so  that  productivity  declined. 

This  analysis  of  the  forces  underlying  the  total  productivity 
rate  for  carpenters  shows  that  the  low  productivity  growth  in 
framing  (which  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total  work),  and 
the  decline  in  productivity  in  interior  walls  (which  accounted 
for  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  time)  as  carpenters 
assumed  jurisdiction  for  dr3^all  hanging  contributed  to  yielding 
a  lower  annual  rate  of  growth  for  carpenter  productivity  than  for 
integrated  crew. 

f.    Manpower  Forecasting 
One  of  the  aims  of  this  study  was  to  apply  the  results  above 
to  the  problem  of  manpower  forecasting.     As  shown  in  Table  22,  the 
annual  average  compounded  rate  of  growth  in  total  output  is  the  sum 
of  the  rates  of  growth  in  total  labor  requirements  and  physical 
labor  productivity.     If  then,  manpower  forecasts  start  with  a 
projection  of  demand  for  a  product,  the  same  rate  of  growth  can  be 
applied  to  total  labor  requirements  if  and  only  if  a  zero  rate  of 
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TABLE  23 


Productivity  Growth  Rates  for  Activities 
Performed  by  Carpenters, 
1930  -  1965 


Productivity  growth  rate 
Carpenter  Activity  (Per  cent  per  annum) 


1.  All  activities  1. 74 

2.  Footings  0.10 

3.  Framing  1,12 

4.  Exterior  walls  6.00 

5.  Interior  walls  and 

ceilings  -1, H 

.6.  Windows  6.81 

7.  Doors  4.73 

8.  Interior  trim  3.09 

9.  Floors  0,63 

10.  Roof  1.28 

11,  Stairs  5.43 
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growth  is  projected  for  labor  productivity.     The  above  evidence  in 

Table  22  suggests  that  if  productivity  growth  had  been  assumed  to 

be  zero,  then  actual  forecasts  would  have  been  too  hich.     Kor  exan^ple, 

manhours  in  carpentry  would  have  been  projected  to  grow  at  5.4  per 

i 

cent  per  annum  rather  than  3.7  per  cent  per  annum. 

Another  problem  in  making  occupational  forecasts  in  construction 
is  the  shifting  r.llocation  of  tasks  that  takes  place  when  techniques 
change-     For  example,  in  the  period  studied  here,  drywall  Installation 
essentially  displaced  plasterers  and  lathers.     Now,  installed  kitchens 
involve  a  delicate  division  of  tasks  between  cabinet  installers 
and  plumbers.    Given  the  division  of  tasks  under  present  institutional 
arrangements,  manpower  forecasting  is  complicated.    As  new  work 
methods  are  developed,  the  determination  must  be  made  as  to  which 
craft  will  perform  the  job-     In  those  countries  where  the  construction 
work  force  is  organized  industrially  this  complication  in  manpower 
forecasting  would  be  precluded,  of  course,  if^  there  were  inter- 
occupational  mobility. 

The  above  issue  means  that  the  forecaster  must  understand 
clearly  the  definition  of  the  occupation.     For  example,  the  evidence 
here  suggests  that  for  carpenters  in  the  widest  jurisdictional  sense, 
productivity  grew  at  a  rate  of  1.7  per  cent  per  annum-    Hence,  labor 
requirements  on  this  definition  grew  at  a  rate  of  3.7  per  cent  per 
annum.    But,  with  drywall  hangers  involved  in  a  separate  training 
program,  the  definition  excluding  this  group  from  the  carpentry 
group  would  be  more  appropriate.    On  this  definition,  carpenter 

1  c^^  7 
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labor  requirements  grew  by  3.3  per  cent  per  annum.    By  excluding 

drywall  installers,  about  200>000  fewer  general  carpenter  manhours 

would  be  required. In  terms  of  men,  chis  would  mean  111  if  they 

v'orked  1800  hours  a  year,  but  160  men  if  they  worked  1251  hours  a 

18 

year  on  the  average.        The  latter  estimate  of  men  needed  can  be 
disputed  as  one  valid  for  manpower  forecasting  because  it  uses 
the  actual  average  hours  worked  per  year  in  residential  construction, 
which  is  obviously  lower  than  a  full  work  year  in  construction  (say 
1800  hours,  the  figure  most  be  widely  used).    As  long  as  building 
construction  has  elements  of  casual  as  well  as  seasonal  unemployment 
v/hich  \70uld  raise  the  level  of  frictional  unemployment  i  ;  this 
industry  above  an  all-industry  average,  it  seems  logical  to  deal 
with  the  actual  hours  worked  data  rather  than  a  theoretical  norm 
of  1800  hours.    This  consideration,  obviously,  adds  another  complication 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  manpower  forecasting.    This  institutional 
characteristic  must  be  considered  to  get  realistic  estimates  of  the 
workers  needed  in  the  construction  industry.    Obviously,  this 
characteristic  adds  a  complicating  dimension  to  manpower  forecasting. 
Not  only  are  the  kind  of  data  that  appear  in  Table  22  needed,  but 
information  is  needed  on  converting  full-time  equivalents  to  actual, 
manpower  needs.    As  long  as  on-site  construction  activity  has  seasonal 
and  casual  aspects,  it  seems  that  forecasts  must  allow  room  for  a 
less-than-full  work  year. 

■"■^Derived  from  Table  21.  . 
18 

See  footnote   15  above. 
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This  discussion  leads  logically  to  a  second  policy  problem 

I 

related  to  changing  methods  in  construction,  i.e.,  unemployment  and 
secular  change  in  the  construction  industry.     Given  the  industry 
has  seasonal  and  casual  elements  that  lead  to  unemployment  rates  in 
the  construction  trades  that  exceed  the  general  overall  unemployment 
rate,  how  much  unemployment  persists  because  new  techniques  require 
less  manpower  than  before  but  supply  is  slow  to  adjust  to  new 
demand  requirements? 

Evidence  in  this  study  cannot  answer  this  question  directl^^. 
However,  in  the  next  section  we  provide  some  insights  with  regard 
to  how  much  less  labor  was  needed  in  1965  than  in  1930.  Further 
research  would  be  needed  to  determine  the  lags  in  adjustment 
between  demand  and  supply  so  that  some  notion  of  persistent  excess 
supply  (if,  indeed,  such  exists)  could  be  determined. 

g.    Changing  Building  Methods  and  Labor  Saved 
The  preceding  data  are  used  in  this  section  to  show  in  a  rough 
way  how  many  fewer  carpenters  were  needed  in  1965  than  in  1930 
because  of  the  changing  methods  in  residential  construction.  As 
noted  above  this  discussion  has  bearing  on  the  unemployment  issue 
because  if  supply  adjustments  to  changing  demand  are  slow,  more 
persons  will  enter  these  trades  than  can  be  fully  utilized  so  that 
the  disequilibrium  will  persist. 

How  many  carpenter  manhours  were  saved,  or  hov?  many  fewer 
carpenters  were  utilized,  in  1965  because  of  the  changes  that 

O 
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occurred  in  building  methods?    This  question  is  answered  as  follows. 
The  actual  relevant  data  for  1930  and  1965  are  repeated  in  Table 
24. 

As  seen  in  Table  24,  the  number  of  houses  increased  by  more 
than  400  per  cent  over  the  35  years.     Further  the  house  became 
larger.    Had  1930  techniques  prevailed,  how  many  manhours  would 
have  been  needed  to  build  the  larger  number  and  the  larger-sized 
houses  in  1965. 

Holding  house  size  at  1,454,  then  2,669,355  carpenter  manhours 
would  have  been  required.     (572.7  manhours  times  4,661  houses.) 
However,  when  the  1965  average  house  size  of  1,817  sq.  ft.  of  living 
area  is  used,! then  the  number  of  manhours  required  would  have  been 
715.7  on  the  basis  of  1930  techniques.     (This  figure  is  obtained  by 
applying  the  1930  MSF  figure  of  393.9  to  1817  sq.  ft.  of  living 
area.)    The  number  of  carpenter  manhours  that  would  have  been  used 
to  build  the  1965  house  of  1817  sq.  ft.  of  living  area  would  then 
have  equalled  3,335,878  (or  4,661  houses  times  715.7).    These  data 
are  summarized  in  Table  25. 

As  shown  above,  the  changing  building  methods,  including  the 
market  penetration  by  the  merchant  builder,  meant  that  413  per  cent 
more  houses  could  be  built  with  845,311  fewer  manhours  than  would 
have  been  required  by  1930  standards,  holding  the  house  size  constant 
(2,669,355  minus  1,824,044).    Then,  eVen  though  the  average  house 
increased  in  size,  666,523  fewer  man^iours  were  needed  in  1965  than 
in  1930  (3,335,878  minus  2,669,355).    Consequently,  because  of  changes 
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TABLE  24 
Selected  Data,  1930  and  1965 


1930  1965 


Number  of  single- family 

dwellings  908  4,661 

Average  size  of  house 

(sq,  ft,  of  living  area)  1,454  1,817 

Carpenter  manhours  of  MSF 

of  living  area  393*S  215,4 

Carpenter  manhours 

per  house  572,7  391.3 


Total  carpenter  manhours 

required  5 19 , 981         1 , 824 , 044 
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TABLE  25 

Total  Carpenter  Manhours  Saved,  1930-65 


Carpenter  manhours 


Actual,  1965:  1,824,044 

Would  have  been  required  in  1965 
if  1930  techniques  used: 

(a)  House  size,  1454  sq.  ft.: 

(b)  House  size,  1817  sq.  ft.: 


Difference  from 
actual  hours  of 
1,824,044 


2,669,355  845,311 
3,335,878  1,511,834 
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in  the  industry  a  total  of  Ij  511, 834  carpenter  manhours  were  saved 
between  1930  and  1965. 

How  many  fewer  carpenters  were  needed  in  1965  than  in  1930 
as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  technology  and  industrial  organization? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  on  the  basis  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees,  i.e.,  each  carpenter  worked  1800  hours  a  year, 
the  work  year  as  specified  by  the  labor-management  agreement  now 
in  effect i  36  hours  per  week  times  50  weeks. 

The  data  in  Table  26  show  that  if  1965  demand  and  house  size 
had  prevailed  but  no  change  had  taken  place  in  construction  technology 
or  industrial  organization,  then  the  number  of  carpenters  needed 
to  work  year-round  would  have  totaled  1,853.    However,  with  the 
changes  that  did  take  place  over  the  35  years,  1930-65,  the  full-time 
equivalent  in  1965  was  54.6  per  cent  of  the  hypothetical  number 
1,853.    Put  in  another  way,  the  increased  output  over  the  35  years 
was  accomplished  with  a  reduction  of  45.4  per  cent  in  full-time 
employees,  from  1,853  in  1930  to  1,013  in  1965. 

The  above  discussion  obviously  must  be  regarded  as  a  rough 
approximation  of  carpenter  manhours  or  employees  saved  over  the  35 
years.    Another  method  of  obtaining  these  data  would  have  been  to 
use  the  four  sample  houses  in  1965  and  esf.imate  costs  by  applying 
1930  building  practices  to  them.    This  procedure  was  beyond  our 
financial  means  so  that  the  rough  approximations  above  are  presented 
to  give  readers  a  notion  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  labor  saving 
that  is  involved. 
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TABLE  26 

Carpenter  Manhours  Converted  to  Number  of  Carpenters 
(Full-'Time  Equivalents) 


1.  Total  manhours  saved  since  1930  by 

using  1965  building  practices  1,511,834 

a.    Full-time  equivalent  employees  saved 

(line  1  divided  by  1800  hours)  840 

2.  Actual  carpenter  manhours  estimated  for 

1965  in  building  single-family  dwellings  1,824,044 

a.    Actual  full-time  equivalent  employees 

(line  2  divided  by  1800  hours)  1,013 

3.  Number  of  carpenters,  employed  full-ti^e, 

if  1930  techniques  had  been  used  in  1965 

(line  la  plus  line  2a)  1,853 


V 
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The  final  policy  question  related  to  the  Issues  examined  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  the  impact  of  rising  wage  rates  on  the  prices 
of  houses.    The  productivity  data  developed  here  obviously  are 
needed  to  examine  this  issue  because  it  is  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
output  that  plays  the  critical  role  in  discussing  the  inflationary 
bias,  it  such  exists,  of  wage  rate  Increases.     This  issue  is  treated 
in  Chapter  IV  where  the  discussion  centers  about  the  variables 
involved  in  pricing  houses.     Before  proceeding  to  Chapter  IV,  however, 
we  digress  to  examine  physical  labor  productivity  growth  rates  over 
the  years  1940-1965. 

5.    Physical  Labor  Productivity^  1940-1965 

In  Chapter  I  we  noted  that  available  evidence  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  major  changes  in  house  construction  took  place  after 
World  War  II.    On  this  basis,  we  assume  that  the  physical  productivity 
data  developed  in  detail  for  1930  can  be  an  approximation  for  1940 *s 
technology  and  industrial  organization.    Consequently,  physical 
labor  productivity  growth  rates  can  be  derived  for  the  ZS-year  pe-^xod, 
1940-65.    The  resultant  growth  rates  for  labor  productivity  are 
shown  in  Table  27. 

These  growth  rates  are  useful  as  a  benchmark  for  the  debate 
that  has  surrounded  the  issue  regarding  productivity  gains  in  single- 
family  residential  construction.    The  n.ost  important  figure  is  that 
of  4.4  per  cent  for  the  integrated  crew.    This  rate  of  productivity 

growth  compares  with  3.0  per  cent  for  output  per  manhour  in  the  entire 
19 

private  economy. 
I9 

Derived  from  data  in  Table  C-34,  Economic  Report  of  the  President » 
1970,  and  in  the  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin,  No.  1249,  "Trends  in 
FRir"     °"^P"^  P"  Man-hour  in  the  Private  Economy,  1909-58,"  December  1959.  Productivity 
liSSfei^     data  in  these  two  reports  were  spliced  in  order  to  account  ior  the  shift  in 

hagp   Mas^y^  ..    ^  ^  ^  
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TABLE  27 

Growth  Rates  for  Physical  Labor  Productivity, 

1940-1965 

(Average  annual  compounded  rates  of  change) 


Productivity 

Occupation  growth  rate 


1»  Carpenters: 

a.  All  operations  2.4 

b.  All  operations  except  drywall  2.9 

c.  All  operations  except  drywall, 

floorlaying,  and  shingling  . 

2.  Plasterers  8.9 

3.  Lathers  7.8 

4.  General  building  laborers  7.2 

5.  Hod  carriers  10.6 

6.  All  skilled  occupations  3.5 

7.  All  unskilled  occupations  8.8 

8.  All  occupations  estimated 

(integrated  crew)  4.4 


Source:    Derived  from  data  in  Table  21  on  the  assumption  that  physical  . 
labor  productivity  in  1930  was  applicable  to,  1940. 
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Chapter  IV 

WHAT  VARIABLES  INFLUENCE  THE  PRICE  OF  SINGLE-FAMILY  DWELLINGS? 

1,  Introductlc 

The  third  policy  question  remaining  for  discussion  is: 
What  was  the  influence  of  unit  labor  cost  on  rising  house  prices 
between  1930  and  1965?    The  physical  labor  productivity  figures 
derived  in  Chapter  III  play  an  important  part  in  answering  this 
question  for  by  definition  unit  labor  cost  is  the  hourly  wage  rate 
(wage  rate  plus  fringes)  divided  by  average  physical  labor  productivity. 
If  hourly  wage  rates  increase  by  a  larger  percentage  than  physical 
labor  productivity,  then  unit  labor  costs  rise  and  such  costs  can 
have  an  inflationary  bias  if  the  rising  costs  are  added  to  the  price 
of  the  house.    Consequently,  to  discuss  this  policy  question  information 
is  needed  on  the  price  of  the  typical  house  for  1930  and  1965.  In 
this  Chapter,  the  analysis  is  extended  in  order  to  provide  insights 
into  the  issue  of  how  much,  if  at  all,  unit  labor  cost  contributed 
to  rising  house  prices. 

The  influence  of  unit  labor  costs  must  be  put  in  perspective 
when  discussing  price  changes  in  houses,  however.    A  house  is  a 
durable  commodity  placed  on  a  natural  resource,  land,  whose  price 
has  a  significant  bearing  on  the  final  house  price.  Further, 
because  large  capital  requirements  are  needed  to  initiate  projects, 
money  must  be  borrowed  so  that  interest  costs  play  an  important 
role  in  the  house  price.    Consequently*  in^this  Chapter,  the  price 
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of  the  typical  house  for  1930  and  1965  is  estimated.     Section  2 
discusses  the  methodology  used  to  determine  these  prices,  and 
introduces  extraneous  information  to  evaluate  the  derived  price 
estimates « 

In  Section  3,  the  changes  that  occurred  in  all  of  the  house- 
price  determinants  are  examined  and  related  to  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  two  components  of  unit  labor  cost,  i.e.,  the  hourly 
wage  rate  and  average  physical  labor  productivity.    Thus  the  impact 
of  changes  in  unit  labor  cost  on  changing  prices  can  be  analyzed. 
The  data  derived  show  that  the  price  per  square  foot  of  the  typical 
house  in  Alameda  County  increased  at  a  rate  of  2.98  per  cent  per 
annum,  i.e.,  the  compounded  rate  of  change  between  1930  and  1965, 
and  that  unit  labor  cost  estimated  in  this  study,  i.e.,  the  labor 
cost  for  11  identical  operations  (cabinets  being  a  subgroup  under 
interior  trim)  increased  by  1.46  per  cent  per  annum.    When  weighted 
to  account  for  the  other  house-price  components,  this  increase  in 
unit  labor  cost  accounted  for  seven  per  cent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  growth  in  the  unit  price  of  the  house.    The  other  determinants 
entering  the  pricing  structure  thus  accounted  for  93  per  cent  of 
th^  annual  increase  in  the  unit  price  of  the  house. 

In  order  to  provide  readers  with  an  understanding  of  how 
the  other  house-price  determinants  influence  house  prices.  Section 
4  develops  the  analysis  beyond  the  basic  data  developed  for  this 
study  to  answer  such  questions  as: 

1.    Can  further  labor  productivity  gains  stem  the  price 
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increases  in  single- family  dwelliugs? 

2.  To  what  extent  have  consumer  tastes  for  amenities  increased 
house  prices? 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  land  and  land  developments  costs? 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  cost  of  financing? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions,  Section  4  provides  a  basic 
cost  function  and  examines  each  variable  separately, 

2.    The  Price  of  the  Typical  House  in  1930  and  1965 

a.    Derivation  of  the  Typical  House  Prices 

In  order  to  provide  consistent  estimates  of  the  average  price 
of  a  house  in  Alameda  Coxinty  for  1930  and  1965,  the  final  house  prices 
were  estimated  by  using  a  building-block  method  that  required  several 
sources.    These  data  are  shown  in  Table  28. 

The  basic  figure  in  deriving  the  price  estimates  was  the  mean 
building  permit  value  for  each  year  computed  from  the  building  permit 
survey.    Hence,  the  final  price  is  tied  to  the  basic  costs  prevailing 
in  1930  and  1965.     (See  Appendix  B.)    For  1930,  the  mean  building 
permit  value  was  inflated  by  10  per  cent  in  order  to  adjust  for 
exclusions.    This  10  per  cent  adjustment  was  suggested  by  several 
persons  familiar  with  the  1930  building  practices.    As  noted  in 
Chapter  II,  building  permit  figures  in  1930  included  only  material 
and  labor  costs  used  in  constructing  the  "shell  of  the  house"  and 
excluded  the  price  of  small  fixtures,  equipment,  and  accessories. 
The  building  permit  value  figure  includes  direct  construction  costs » 
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the  builder's  financing  costs,  and  marketing  costs. 

Excluded  from  the  building  permit  value  are  overhead  expenses 
and  profit  and  land  value*    Ef5t5mates  for  these  two  price  components 
were  made  as  follows. 

We  assumed  that  overhead  expenses  and  profit  are  15  per  cent 
of  the  building  permit  value  figure.    This  percentage  was  applied  to 
the  permit  value  because  it  is  used  by  the  Northern  California  Real 
Estate  Research  Committee  In  preparing  house-cost  estimates. 

The  site  value,  or  land  cost,  figures  for  each  of  the  years 
were  based  on  FHA  data  in  order  to  obtain  consistency  and  hence 
permit  a  35-year  comparison.    Although  there  are  no  FHA  data  for 
1930,  FHA  figures  for  site  value  are  available  for  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  for  1938  and  1940. According  to  these 
data,  the  average  site  value  for  1940  was  $795,  or  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  property  value.     For  1938,  the  mean  site  value  was  $908,  which 
was  15.6  per  cent  of  the  property  value  average*    On  the  basi;?  of 
these  figures,  the  site-value  ratio  for  onr  typical  houses  was 
arbitrarily  set  at  15  per  cent,  a  figure  between  the  1938  and  1940 
FHA  site-value  ratios.    Tha  derived  site  value  of  $1,071  appears 
reasonable  because  it  exceeds  the  FHA  1940  figure  of  $908,  as  would 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  our  building  permit  survey.    The  reasoning 
is  as  follows.    In  particular,  the  building  permit  survey  shoved 
that  the  mean  value  of  permits  declined  from  $4,797  in  1930  to  $4,404 

■'"Federal  Housing  Administration,  FHA  Homes  in  Metropolitan 
Districts:     Characteristics  of  Mortgages,  Homes,  Borrowers  Under  the 
FHA  Plan,  1934-1940   (Federal  Housing  Administration,  1942),  p*  206. 
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in  1940.    Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  average  1930 
house  carried  a  higher  price  tag    than  the  1940  average  house. 
Consequently,  if  the  site-value  ratio  were  the  same  In  the  two 
years,  the  1930  site  value  would  be  higher  than  in  1940.    As  shown 
above,  the  derived  figure  for  1930  is  higher  than  the  1940  FHA 
site-value  figure. 

For  1965,  the  site-  value  figure  used  is  the  mean  figure 
for  new  homes  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Area  taken  from  FHA 
Homes,  1965,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  report. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  use  of  FHA  data  for  the  site 
price  (noting  that  the  1930  estimate  was  geared  to  FHA  data)  means 
that  the  data  are  consistent  so  that  changes  that  took  place  over 
the  35  years  in  the  site  or  land  prices  can  be  discussed. 

The  sum  of  the  three  estimates  described  above,  i.e.,  the 
building  permit  value,  site  value,  and  overhead  expenses  and  profit, 
yields  the  average  price  of  the  typical  house  in  Alameda  County 
in  1930  and  1965.    These  data  are  shown  in  Table  28. 

Besides  the  three  major  categories  explained  above,  the 
building  permit  value  figures  are  itemized  to  show  estimated  and 
nonestimated  building  costs.    Estimated  costs  refer  to  the  labor 
and  materials'  costs  dealt  with  in  this  study,  i.e.,  the  on-site 
construction  costs  for  11  building  operations  shown  in  Table  19. 
In  1930,  the  estimated  building  cost  of  $2,984  accounted  for  57  per 
cent  of  the  building  permit  value  figure,  while  in  1965  this  cost- 
component  of  $7,530  accounted  for  44  per  cent  of  the  building  permit 
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value.    The  decline  in  the  relative  share  of  this  estimate  reflects 
the  larger  gain  proportionally  in  nonestiinated  building  costs,  the 
difference  between  the  building  permit  value  and  the  estimated 
building  costs.    These  costs  in  both  years  included  payments  to  the 
major  subtrades  not  studied  here,  i.e.,  painting,  plumbing,  and 
electrical  work,  and  loan  interest  costs  paid  by  builders.  In 
1965,  however,  the  figure  also  includes  marketing  and  sales  expenses, 
costs  that  reflect  the  industry's  change  in  industrial  organization 
over  the  35  years  with  the  advent  of  the  merchant  builder.  As 
well,  the  1965  figura    as  w/ill  be  shown  below  includes  quality 
changes  that  required  additional  on-site  labor  time  for  electrical 
work  and  plumbing  in  particular.     Consequently,  the  relative  share 
for  nonestimatec  building  costs  increased  over  the  35  years. 

b.    Evaluation  of  the  Price  Estimates  ^ 
Before  analyzing  the  data  in  Table  28,  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  derived  prices,  $7,140  in  1930  and  $24,954 
in  1965,  and  the  price  components  are  reasonable  estimates.     In  this 
section,  therefore,  these  data  are  avalaated  against  other  evidence. 

The  price  of  $24,954  for  1965  can  be  checked  directly  against 
the  1965  Ft£^  Homes  publication  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
According  to  this  publication,  the  mean  price  for  new  houses  in  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  in  1965  was  $21,449.  If  this 
value  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  1.202  in  order  to  include  all  homes 
sold  (see  Chapter  III),  therj  the  average  price  for  all  new  homes 
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sold  would  be  $25,782.    This  figure  is  3.3  per  cent  higher  than  the 
1965  estimate  in  Table  28.    The  lower  figure  of  $24,954  shown  i. 
Table  28  is  consistent  with  usinn  the  FHA  site-value  figure  which  is 
most  likely  an  underestimate  because  of  the  bias  discussed  in  Chapter 
III.    Considering  all  of  the  chances  for  error,  given  the  building 
block  method  of  estimating  the  price  of  the  typical  house  in  this 
study  as  discussed  above,  the  difference  of  3.3  per  cent  does  not 
seem  unreasonable. 

The  1930  price  of  $7,140  cannot  be  checked  directly  against 
other  evidence.    However,  the  following  analysis  suggests  that  this 
price  estimate  is  also  reasonable.    We  assume  that  prices  of  houses 
showed  little  change  between  1930  and  1938  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  population  of  the  area  increased 
by  117,255  between  1930  and  1940,  or  by  8.9  per  cent  over  the  10 
years,  as  contrasted  with  a  population  growth  of  53.3  per  cent  betwee^i 
1940  and  1950  and  24,2  per  cent  between  1950  and  1960.    This  relatively 
lower  rate  of  population  growth  between  1930  and  1940  could  imply 
that  little  pressure  was  present  on  housing  prices  from  the  demand 
side*    Second,  the  1930  price  average  shown  •'n  Table  28,  $7,140,  is 
22.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  FHA  1938  average  of  $5,814  for  1938. 
This  relationship  is  in  the  expected  direction  because  the  FHA-insured 
homes ^  average  is  consistently  lower  than  the  average  including  all 
homes  sold.    In  1965,  for  example,  to  repeat,  the  FHA-homes — all-home&» 
sold  ratio  for  4ihe  West  was  1.202.-  -The  above  data  suggest  an  FHA-homes 
all-homes-sold  ratio  of  1.228  for  1930.    These  ratios  diverge  by  about 
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two  per  cent.    On  this  reasoning,  the  price  of  $7,140  for  1930  seems 
reasonable. 

On  the  basis  that  the  total  price  figures  are  reasonable 
estimates  of  prices  for  the  typical  house  in  1930  and  1965,  the 
price-components'  data  are  evaluated  by  converting  the  total  price 
of  the  house  to  the  price  per  square  foot  in  order  to  standardize 
for  the  change  in  house  size  that  occurred  over  this  period.  These 
price  and/or  cost  data  per  square  foot  are  shown  in  Table  28,  along 
with  their  percentage  changes  over  the  35  years.     Further,  to 
facilitate  the  discussion,  the  relative  share  of  each  price  component 
with  respect  to  the  unit  price,  i.e.,  the  price  per  square  foot  of 
living  area,  is  given  in  Table  29.    Review  of  the  per  square  foot 
cost    figures  in  Table  28  and  their  relative  share  in  Table  29 
suggests  the  major  points  that  need  comment  regarding  the  estimates 
derived. 

The  1963  relative  share  for  the  site  v^lue,  or  the  land  cost, 
appears  low  for  the  following  reasons.     In  Section  4,  the  FHA  detailed 
data  show  that  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Area  the  site-value  ratio 
in  percentage  terms  was  23.9  per  cent  in  1965.    Further,  data  provided 
by  two  different  local  builders,  one  for  a  1,450  square  foot  house 
sellingl for  $21,350  in  1965  and  the  other  for  a  1,965  square  foot 
house  selling  for  $30,500  in  1965,  included  land  and  land  development 
costs  equal  to  $3.62  and  $4.02  per  square  foot  of  selling  price, 
respectively.    These  amounts  accounted  for  24.6  per  cent  and  25.9 
per  cent  respectively  of  the  unit  price.    On  this  basis  of  these 
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■  1 
TABLE  29 

Allocation  of  Unit  Price  (Price  per  Square  Foot) 
Among  the  Components,  1930  and  1965 


Per  cent  distribution 
of  unit  price 

Unit  price  and   

price  components  1930  1965 


Price  per  square  foot 

$  4.92 

$  13.73 

Per  cent 

100.000 

100.000 

1.     Building  permit  value 

.738 

.691 

(a)    Estimated  building  cost 

.417 

.301 

(1)    Labor  costs 

.185 

.110 

(2)    Materials'  costs 

.232 

.191 

(b)    Nonestlmated  building  costs 

.321 

.390 

2.    Overhead  and  profit 

.114 

.103 

3.    Site  value 

.150 

.205 

Source:     Derived  from  data  in  Table  28.     (Individual  square 
foot  figures  divided  by  the  price  per  square  foot.) 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  100.000  due  to  rounding. 
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site-value  ratios,  our  ratio  of  20.5  per  cent  for  1965  in  Table  29 
would  appear  to  be  biased  downward.    As  mentioned  above,  however, 
we  are  interested  in  changes  thst  took  place  over  a  35-year  period. 
Inasmuch  as  both  site  value  figures  are  based  on  a  consistent  set 
of  data,  i.e.,  FHA  data,  the  35-year  increase  in  land  prices  should 
be  meaningful. 

The  share  for  overhead  expenses  and  profit  could  be  biased 
downward  because  as  laentioned  above  the  cost  for  this  variable  was 
derived  by  taking  15  per  cent  of  the  building  permit  value,  following 
the  procedure  of  the  Northern  California  Real  Estate  Research  Committee, 
If  in  fact  the  15  per  cent  were  applied  to  the  entire  package,  including 
land,  then  our  data  in  Table  28  would  represent  an  underestimate  for 
both  years,  and  the  relative  share  shown  in  Table  29  would  be  biased 
downward.    Again,  however,  the  estimates  for  the  two  years  are 
consistent  so  that  the  interyear  comparisons  should  have  merit. 

The  major  building  block  for  the  selling  price  figure  is  the 
building  permit  value,  which  was,  on  a  square  foot  basis,  $3.63  in 
1930  and  $9.49  in  1965.    Inasmuch  as  this  figure  is  the  key  variable 
in  estimating  the  final  price  of  the  house,  can  it  be  supported? 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  against  which  to  test  the 
1930  figure.    The  1965  figure,  however,  can  be  checked  against  data 
provided  by  two  local  builders*    As  seen  in  Table  30,  the  direct 
construction,  marketing  and  financing  costs  per  square  foot  of  living 
area  (the  building  permit  value  figure  in  Table  28)  for  the  typical 
house  are  close  to  the  two  actual  cost  estimates  from  local  builder 
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TABLE  30  • 
Comparison  of  Our  Data  with  Those  of  Two  Local  Builders,  1965 


Direct  construction, 
marketing,  and 
financing  costs, 
per  square  foot 

Labor  costs  for 
carpenters 
and  laborers 
per  square  foot 

Typical  house, 
Alameda  County 

$  9,49^ 

$  1.25^ 

Local  builder, 
house  of  1,450 

sq.  ft.*^ 

8.95 

1.23^ 

Local  builder, 
house  of  1,965 

sq.  ft. 

9.16 

1.14^ 

^See  Table  28,  line  1. 

'^Derived  from  confidential  records  given  to  us  for  this  study. 

Derived  from  data  in  Table  20.    Does  not  include  amount  for 
payroll  taxes  but  includes  hourly  fringe  benefits. 

^Includes  amount  for  payroll  taxes  which  could  not  be  disaggregated 
because  the  total  figure  includes  both  taxes  and  fringe  benefits. 
See  footnote  c  above. 
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data.    The  records  of  the  two  builders  also  permitted  a  check  on 

the  labor  cost  per  square  foot  for  carpentry  and  general  labor 

(included  under  estimated  labor  costs  in  Table  28).    As  seen  in 

Table  30>  the  unit  labor  cost  figure  estimated  for  this  study  for 

carpenters  and  general  labor  was  close  to  those  derived  from  the 

2 

builders '  records . 

Although  the  building  permit  value  per  square  foot  could 
be  estimated  from  the  records  of  the  two  builders,  the  distribution 
of  this  value  between  estimated  and  nonestimated  labor  costs  was 
possible  only  from  the  data  furnished  by  one  of  the  builders.  The 
comparison  between  the  figures  for  the  builder  of  the  1,965  sq. 
ft.  house  that  sold  for  $30,500  with  the  data  derived  from  our 
estimates  appears  in  Table  31*    The  labor  cost  per  square  foot  for 
carpentry  and  general  labor  is  repeated  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
following  discussion. 

As  shown  in  Table  31,  the  unit  labor  cost  for  carpentry 
and  general  labor  wasHC  higher  for  the  typical  house  we  estimated 
than  for  the  builder's  house.    However,  estimated  costs  for  the 
typical  house  were  50<?  lower  for  the  typical  house  than  for  the 
builder's  house,  while  nonestimated  costs  for  the  typical  house 
were  83<?  higher  per  square  foot.    The«e  data  suggest  that  the 
nonestimated  cost  figure  in  this  study  may  be  biased  upward.  However 
it  must  be  noted  that  a  strict  comparison  with  our  data  was  not 

2 

The  builders'  records  did  not  permit  a  check  on  the  other 
estimated  labor  costs  because  these  costs  were  lumped  together 
in  one  figure  for  labor  and^ materials. 
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TABLE  31 

Per  Square  Foot  Costs  for  Selected  Items,  1965 


Cost  per  square  foot 


1.    Estimated  costs 

(line  1(a),  Table  28) 

Carpentry  and  general 
labor  cost 

Other  estimated  labor 
and  materials*  costs 

2»    Nones timated  costs 

(line  1(b),  Table  28) 


Local  builder. 

Typical  house.  House  of 

Alameda  County  1,965    sq.  ft. 

$  4.14  $  4.64 

1.25  1.14 

2.89  3.50 

5.35  4.52 
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possible  because  of  a  difference  in  the  way  the  items  were  detailed 
by  the  builder.    Hence,  part  of  these  differences,  one  higher  and 
the  other  lower,  may  derive  from  errors  of  measurement.    What  is 
important,  however,  is  that  for  the  key  variable  involved  in  the 
following  discussion  regarding  the  inflationary  bias  of  labor  costs, 
i.e.,  unit  labor  cost  for  carpentry  and  general  labor,  the  differential 
is  only  lie. 

As  noted  above,  the  figure  we  show  for  nonestimated  labor 
costs  may  be  biased  upward,  and  research  regarding  this  aspect  would 
be  needed  to  deLermine  the  magnitude,  if,  indeed,  such  a  bias 
exists.    However,  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  the  nonestimated 
cost      figure  that  nas  incorporated  in  it  certain  quality  and  consumer 
preference  changes  that  occurred  over  the  35  years  to  enhance  the 
comfort  of  single-family  dwellings*     In  particular,  this  would 
include  the  increase  in  actual  plumbing  fixtures  and  more  extensive 
electric  wiring  to  support  the  growing  use  of  various  appliances. 
In  1965,  for  example,  the  final  price  of  the  house  included  kitchen 
and  laundry  appliances  which  could  add  about  2Q(^  per  square  foot. 
The  inclusion  of  the  appliances  as  a  part  of  the  total  house  package 
occurred  in  1945  with  the  FHA  ruling  that  appliances  could  be  installed 
in  a  new  house  and  so  could  be  amortized  with  the  total  price  of  the 
home.    Further,  the  1965  house  was  better-equipped  than  the  1930 
house  with  respect  to  electricity  and  plumbing.    Electrical  installation, 
wired  for  100  or  200  Amps,  220  volts,  was  common  in  1965  because  of 
the  larger  capacity  needed  for  modern  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment. 
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Further,  the  1965  house  had  more  circuits  to  service  wall  outlets 
and  lighting  units.    At  the  same  time,  1-1/2  to  2  bathrooms  per  house 
were  common  in  new  homes  in  1965.    In  1960,  for  example,  73.5  per 
cent  of  the  existing  homes  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  had  one 
bathroom.    In  that  year,  too,  91,5  per  cent  of  the  new  homes  built 
had  1-1/2  or  2  bathrooms.    The  cumulative  effect  of  this  quality 
change  was  that  by  1965,  55.7  per  cent  of  the  existing  hojies  had 
one  bathroom  and  42.8  per  cent  had  1-^1/2  or  2  bathrooms.  More 
importantly,  the  trend  was  apparently  up,  for  of  the  new  homes  built 
In  1965,  85.0  per  cent  had  1-1/2  or  2  bathrooms,  and  9.8  per  cent 
had  2-1/2  or  more  bathrooms.    Five  years  earlier,  only  1.1  per  cent 

3 

of  the  new  homes  built  in  the  Bay  Area  had  2-1/2  bathrooms  or  more. 
By  1965,  also,  fireplaces  became  popular  and  were  installed  as  units 
pre-built  from  the  factory.    But  this  option  raised  the  cost  of  a 
house  by  from  $500  to  $800. 

The  direct  costs  just  examined  have  been  included  here  to 
show  that  consumer  tastes  for  more  convenience  in  a  home  have  also 
played  a  role  in  the  square  foot  cost  of  a  house.    Obviously,  rising 
family  incomes  over  the  35  years  have  enabled  consumers  to  satisfy 
their  tastes  for  comfort  and  convenience.    In  fact,  our  research 
suggests  that  by  1965  consumers  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  just 
houses,  as  was  the  case  in  1950  when  builders  could  sell  identical 
houses  because  of  the  postwar  scarcity.    By  1965,  quality  variations 

3 

All  data  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from  two  reports:  FHA 
Homes j_  1960,  Data  for  States  and  Selected  Areas,  Table  83M,  and  the 
same  report  for  1965,  Table  lOM.    These  reports  are  published  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration." 
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within  single  tract  developments  were  lnrportant  to  sell  houses* 

This  qualitative  impression  from  the  interviews  is  supported  by 

the  data  in  Appendix  B.    As  shown  there,  in  1950,  the  building 

permit  value  of  84  per  cent  of  the  tract  houses  was  in  the  $6000, 

to  $7999  class*    By  1965,  no  one  cost  category  dominated  the 

permit  value  distribution.  These  data  in  Appendix  B 

are  also  consistent  with  Levitt *s  report  to  the  President's 

Committee    on  Urban  Housing.    Comparing  the  Lfevitt  operation 

just  after  World  War  II  with  that  In  the  mid-sixties^,  Levitt 

commented  that,  "instead  of  building  5000  identical  houses  at 

a  single  site  in  one  year,  we  now  build  5000  houses  in  150  varieties 

at  18  sites  during  the  same  time,  houses  whose  designs  are  dictated 

4 

primarily  by  marketing,  not  production  disciplines." 


3,    Sources  of  the  Price  Increase  in  Single-Family  Dwellings  in 
Alameda  County 

As  seen  in  Table  28,  the  price  per  square  foot  of  housing 
increased  by  179.1  per  cent  between  1930  and  1965.    Of  the  individual 
components  included  in  the  price  structure,  ♦'he  site  value  rose  by 
the  largest  amount,  281.1  per  cent,  and  the  estimated  unit  labor 
cost,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  employing  the  crafts  used  to  perform  the 
11  operations  studied  here,  rose  by  the  smallest  amount,  65.9  per 
cent.    That  the  labor  cost  per  unit  variable  rose  by  65.9  per  cent 

Levitt  and  Sons,  Inc.,  "Levitt's  Comments",  in  The  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing,  Technical  Studies. 
Volume  II  (Washington,  D.C. :    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968), 
p.  69. 
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at  the  same  time  that  the  average  hourly  wage  rate  for  the  Integrated 

crew  performing  the  11  operations  increased  by  390.9  per  cent  reflects 

the  influence  of  the  advance  in  physical  lab^r  productivity  over  the 

33  years.    As  seen  in  the  last  line  of  -Table  28",  average  labor  productivity 

for  the  crew  increased  by  195.7  per  cent  from  1930  to  1965.  Because 

the  hourly  wage  rate  increased  at  a  faster  rate  th&a  labor  productivity, 

unit  labor  cost  advanced  over  the  35  years. 

As  shown  in  Chapter  I,  unit  labor  cost  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  hourly  wage  rate  to  average  labor  productivity.    For  1930, 
this  ratio  equals  $0.91  ($1.09  divided  by  1.19A);  for  1965,  $1.51 
($5.35  divided  by  3.531).    Thus  the  unit  labor  cost  figure  in  1965 
is  1.659  times  as  large  as  thai:  in  1930.    Or,  in  percentage  terras 
as  shown  in  Table  28,  unit  labor  cost  increased  by  65.9  per  cent 
from  1930  to  1965.    These  data  suggest  that  unit  labor  cost  did  havcj 
an  impact  on  the  increase  in  house  prices  because  hourly  wage  rates 
rose  at  a  faster  rate  than  productivity. 

It  should  be  repeated  at  this  point  that  this  study  does  not 
provide  labor  productivity  estimates  for  all  on-site  activity  involved 
in  building  single-family  dwellings.     Consequently,  the  entire 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  impact  of  rising  tmit  labor  cost  on 
rising  house  prices  deals  with  the  portion  of  the  on-site  work 
developed  in  detail  here.    The  major  activities  omitted  are  painting, 
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plumbing,  and  electrical  work. 

Dealing  with  the  integrated  crew,  unit  labor  cost  on  site 
Increased  by  65.9  per  cent  over  the  35  years.    This  amount  represented 
a  constant  ra'.e  of  growth  of  1.5  per  cent  per  annum,  the  difference 
between  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  4,7  per  cent  in  the  hourly  wage 
rate  of  this  crew  (last  line.  Table.  32),  and  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  productivity  of  3.2  per  cent  (Table  22).    As  shown  in  Table 
22 j>  productivity  growta  rates  varied  among  the  individual  occupations 
as  did  the  growth  rates  in  hourly  wage  rates  as  shown  in  Table  32. 
Wage  rates  increased  per  annum  from  a  low  of  4.0  per  cent  for  plasterers 


Payments  to  these  major  subtrades  are  part  of  nonestimated 
building  costs  in  Table  28.  My  guess  is  that  the  rate 

of  labor  productivity  growth  in  these  three  subtrades  was  probably 
close  to  that  for  the  integrated  crew  dealt  with  here.    There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  judgment.     If  the  nonestimated  building 
costs  in  Table  28  are  disaggregated,  roughly  to  be  sure,  then  comparability 
with  the  1930  figure  is  possible,  by  excluding  from  the  1965  figure 
the  following  costs:    marketing,   financing  (on  the  assumption  that 
the  magnitude  in  1965  was  more  substantial  than  in  1930),  the  fireplace 
(common  in  1965),  and  the  electrical  appliance  package  (common  in 
1965).    These  elements  together  would  account  for  about  $1.62  of 
the  $5.35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3.73  to  be  compared  with  1930.  (The 
$1.62  is  based  on-  the  review  of  a  variety  of  sou  ces,  including  the 
two  house  builders  giving  us  detailed  data.)    The  percentage  change 
from  $1.58  in  1930  to  $3.73  in  1965  is  136.1  per  cent  as  contrasted 
with  238.6  per  cent  fcr  all  nonestimatei  building  costs  from  1930  to 
1965  as  shown  in  Table  28.    This  would  mean  that  the  unit  cost  of  the 
three  major  subtrades  excluded  from  this  study  besides  i^ome  other  minor 
items  would  have  increased  by  136.1  per  cent.     However,  part  of  this 
increase  undoubtedly  includes  (1)  materials'  costs  not  part  of  the  1930 
estimate,  i.e.,  those  for  additional  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures, 
and  (2)  additional  hours  required  to  install  these  fixtures.    On  the 
other  hand,  new  techniques  are  now  used  in  painting  and  plastic  pipe 
is  used  in  pltmbing,  so  that  labor  productivity  should  have  increased 
for  painters  and  plumbers,  respectively.    Further,  as  shown  in  note  3 
of  Table  32  below,  the  rate  of  growth  in  hourly  wage  rates  for  the 
three  major  subtrades  between  1930  and  1965  was  within  the  range  of 
growth  rates  for  the  individual  occupations  studied  (see  Table  32).  The 
above  reasons  suggest  that  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  for  the  three 
major  subtrades  could  have  increased  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
that  of  the  integrated  crew.    Obviously,  however,  this  judgment  would 
have  to  be  tested  against  evidence  such  as  that  found  here  for  the 
integrated  crew* 
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lABLE  32 


Wage  Rates  Including  Fringe  Benefits,  by  Occupations, 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Area,  1930  and  1965 


Wage  r&t^a  including 

fringe  benefits 

Occupations 

Ab-'olute 

numbers  ($) 

Average  annual 
compounded  rate 
or  cnangSy 
1930-65 

1930 

1965 

1.    Individual  occupations: 

Carpenter 

1.125 

5.40 

4.6 

Shingler 

1.125 

5.55 

4.7 

Hardwood  floor  layer 

1.125 

5.55 

4.7 

Cement  finisher 

1,125 

5.11 

4.4 

Lather 

1.250 

5.80 

4.5 

Plasterer 

1.375 

5.48 

4.0 

Carpet,  soft^tlle  and 
llnolcrum  layer 

5.20 

Hard-tlle  setter 

1.250 

5.50 

4.3 

General  building  laborer 

0.700 

4.17 

5.2 

Hod  carrier 

0.940 

5.20 

3.0 

Hard-tile  helper 

0.750 

4.67 

5.4 

2o    AveraiKes  for  groups: 

Skilled  occupations  studied 

1.196 

5.433 

4,4 

Unskilled  occupations  studied 

0*812 

<'  518 

5.0 

All  occupations  studied 

1.091 

5.343 

4.7 

Notes:    1.    If  contract  rates  changed  during  the  year,  the  figure  shown  is  a 
weighted  average,  weighted  by  the  number  of  months  the  rate  was  in  force. 

2.  These  wage  rates  applied  to  Alameda  County  which  is  within  the 
San  Franclsco«K)akland  Metropolitan  Area. 

3.  The  1930  July  rates  for  the  three  major  subtracts  excluded  from  this 
study  were  $1.12  for  electricians,  $1.12  for  painters,  and  $1.25  for  plumbers. 
The  July  1965  rates  were  $6.32  for  electricians,  $5.31  for  painters,  and  $6.54 
for  plumbers.    The  rates  of  growth  In  wages  were  thus  5.1  per  cent  per  ronuii  for 
electricians,  4.6  per  cent  for  painters,  and  4.9  per  cent  for  plumbers. 

4.  The  group  averages  shown  represent  the  data  for  individual  occu- 
pations weighted  by  hours  spent  in  the  various  operations. 

Sources:    California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Division;  Labor 
Statistics  and  Research  and  various  labor-management  Agreements. 
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to  a  high  of^5,4  per  cent  for  hard-tile  helpers.    More  generally, 
hourly  wages  grew  at  a  faster  rate  per^  annum  for  the  unskilled 
group  than  for  the  skilled  group,  5.0  versus  4.4,  respectively.^ 

Unlike  the  productivity  growth  rates  which  showed  a  large 
variance  about  the  average  for  the  integrated  crew  (Table  22),  the 
hourly  wage  rate  growth  rates  did  not  show  as  wide  a  dispersion 
about  the  average  (Table  32).    This  difference  is  logical  inasmuch 
as  men  of  different  crafts  work  together  on  the  same  projects.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  that  the  trade  unions  involved  would  attempt 
to  get  wage  increases  of  about  the  same  p>ercentage,  even  though  on-site 
activities  differ.    This  does  not  mean  that  each  occupational  group 
would  have  the  same  wage  rate  per  hour.    What  It  does  mean  is  that 
having  started  at  some  wage  level  In  1930,  then  relative  wage  changes 
over  the  years  should  have  been  fairly  clo8€«    Because  of  changing 
supply-demand  conditions,  however,  the  structure  by  1965  could  be 
different  from  that  of  1930,  as  is  the  case.    In  July  1930,  in  the 
Bay  Area,  plasterers  had  the  highest  hourly  rate,  $1.37  per  hour, 
among  a  group  of  14  building  trades*  occupations.^    By  July  1965, 
plasterers  had  dropped  to  fourth  place  In  this  same  group.    It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  declining  demand    for  these  workers 

Shis  finding  supports  the  hypothesis  that  long-run  relative 
skill  differentials  have  narrowed  which  is  consistent  with  evidence 
produced  by  Paul  G.  Keat  In  '*Lcmg-Run  Changes  In  Occupational  Wage 
Structure,  1900-56*\  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  LXVIII  (December 
I960),  pp,  584-600. 

7r  . 

i.ais  group  included  carpenter,  cement  mason>  electrician, 
painter,  plasterer,  plumber,  roofer*  lather,  shlngler,  sheet  metal 
worker,  tile  layer,  general  building  laborer,  hod  carrier,  and  tile  helper. 

8 

As  sean  in  Table  22,  total  manhour  requirements  for  plasterers 

declined  by  0.9  per  cent  per  annum  over  the  35  years. 
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played  a  role  iA  their  falling  in  rank  in  this  building  trades' 
wage  structure  even  though  their  productivity  growth  rate  was  almost 
twice    as  large  as  that  for  the  integrated  crew. 

As  shown  above,  growth  rates  for  labor  productivity  and 
hourly  wage  rates,  including  fringes,  varied  among  the  on-site  occupations 
studied.    Important  for  the  price  impact  is,  however,  what  happened 
for  the  integrated  crew.    Foi  this  crew,  to  repeat,  average  physical 
productivity  increased  by  3.2  per  cent  per  annum  while  the  average 
hourly  wage  rate  increased  by  4.7  per  cent  per  annum.    By  definition, 
the  ratio  of  these  two  variables  equals  unit  labor  cost,  so  that 
by  mathematical  manipulation  it  can  be  shown  that  the  difference  in 
the  growth  rates  between  these  two  variables  is  equal  to  the  growth 
rate  of  unit  labor  cost.    Hence,  unit  labor  cost  for  the  on-site 
Integrated  crew  increased  1.5  per  cent  per  annum  between  1930  and  1965. 
Obviously  this  cost  increase    implies  that  an  inflationary  bias  is 
present  from  this  source.    The  question  that  remains  to  be  answered 
is:    How  much  is  the  inflationary  bias  inasmuch  as  the  labor  costs 
involved  represent  but  one  of  several  components  that  enter  the 
pricing  of  single-family  dwellings. 

To  answer  this  question,  which  is  of  course  an  answer  to  the 
third  policy  issue    in  this  study,  the  rates  of  growth  awre  shown  in 
Table  33  for  the  unit  price  (i.e.,  the  price  per  square  foot  of  living 
area)  and  for  the  major  price  components.    In  addition,  this  table 
shows  the  allocation  of  the  unit  price  growth  rate  among  the  components, 
with  the  allocation  made  by  weighting  the  component  growth  rates 
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TABLE  33 

Rates  of  Growth  Per  Annum  In  the  Unit  Price  and  Its  Components 
and  the  Allocation  of  the  Price  Growth  Rate  Among  Its  Components 


Category 

Allocation  of  the  price  growth  rate 

Rates  of 

growth            Percentage  points      Per  cent  of 
per  annum ^        In  growth  rate         growth  rate 

Unit  price 

2.98 

2.98 

100.000 

Estimated  labor  cost 

1.46 

.21 

.072 

Estimated  materials' 

cost 

2.42 

.52 

.  172 

Nones tlmated  building 

cost 

3.55 

1.26 

.424 

Overhead  expenses  and 

profit 

2.75 

.30 

.100 

Site  value 

3.90 

.69 

.232 

^Average  annual  compounded 
Note:    Detail  may  not  add 

rate  of  change  between  1930  and 
to  total    due  to  rounding. 

1965. 

Sources:    Growth  rates  derived  from  columns  2  and  4  in  Table  28.  Allocation 
of  growth  rates  derived  by  applying  average  relative  share  com- 
puted from  data  in  Table  29  to  the  sectoral  growth  rates. 
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by  the  average  relative  shar3» 

As  seen  In  Table  33»  the  unit  price  of  the  house,  i.e., 
the  price  per  square  foot,  increased  at  a  rate  of  2.98  per  cent 
per  annum  between  1930  and  1965.    In  contrast,  unit  labor  cost 
in  11  on-site  operations  grew  at  a  rate  of  1.46  per  cent  per  annum. 
When  the  various  growth  rates  are  allocated  by  the  average  weights 
of  the  relative  shares,  the  increase  in  this  unit  labor  cost  figure 
accounts  for  seven  per  cent  of  the  2.98  per  cent  annual  growth  rate 
in  the  unit  price  of  the  house.    With  the  shift  that  took  place 
reducing  on-site  hours  by  the  substitution  of  prefabricated  materials, 
the  materials'  cost  per  square  foot  figure  grew  at  a  rate  of  2.42 
per  cent  per  annum,  accounting  for  17.2  per  cent  of  the  unit  price 
increase. 

The  nonestimated  building  cost  growth  rate  accounted  for  42.4 
per  cent  of  the  price  rise  over  the  35  years,  or  for  the  largest 
share.    As  mentionedj  above,  however,  this  estimate  is  a  conglomerate 
of  several  forces,  e.g.,  developments  in  the  major  subtrades, 
equipment  and  fixtures  not  included  in  1930,  and  expenses  not  incurred 
in  1930. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  site  value  was  the  largest,  with 
site  cost  increasing  at  a  constant  rate  of  3.90  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  vari£ible  accounted  for  23.2  pier  cent  of  the  overall  price  rise 
over  the  35  years. 

  i 

9 

The  average  of  the  relative  shares  given  for  each  year 
separately  in  Table  29. 
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To  sum  up:     Unit  labor  cost  had  an  inflationary  bias  on 
the  price  of  houses.    However,  not  only  was  the  growth  rate  for 
this  variable  lower  than  that  of  the  other  components,  but,  in 
addition,  when  weighted  by  its  relative  share  in  the  price,  this 
variable  accounted  for  seven  per  cent  of  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  the  unit  price  of  a  house  between  1930  and  1965.    This  finding 
suggests  that  efforts  to  hold  down  the  price  of  single-family 
dwellings  cannot  succeed  by  focusing  only  on  on-site  labor  costs. 
The  trade-off  from  on-site  to  off-site  work  has  not  been  costless 
for  the  materials  estimated  in  this  study  rose  at  a  rate  of  2.42 
per  cent  per  annum.    Further,   the  increase  in  price  because  of 
added  amenities  over  the  years  cannot  be  considered  inflationary 
inasmuch  as  this  increase  in  price  represents  a  different  bundle 
of  services  than  was  provided  by  the  1930  house*     Finally,  the 
fastest  rate  of  growth  among  the  price  components  was  the  increase 
in  the  site  value,  which  involves  a  scarce  natural  resource. 

In  the  next  section,  the  above  variables  in  addition  t:o 
others  are  discussed  in  detail  in  order  to  pa  ■ ide  other  insights 
into  the  issues  Involved  when  answering  Jae  question  regarding 
the  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  single-family  dwellings. 


This  result  is  consistent  with  findings  in  a  broader 
study  basically  addressed  to  the  same  problem  reported  in  Sara 
Behman  and  Donald  Codella,  "Wage  Rates  and  Housing  Prices," 
Industrial  Relations,  10  (February  1971),  p.  90. 
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A,     The  Costs  Involved  In  Final  Pricing 

In  this  section,  we  examine  a  general  builder's  cost  function 
and  comment  on  each  aspect.     The  analysis  Is  meant  to  provide  the 
reader  with  Information  on  the  Important  variables  that  should  be 
considered  In  the  final  price  of  the  home.     (No  attempt  Is  made 
to  discuss  building  codes  and  their  relationship  to  costs. 

As  the  reader  will  discover,  the  approach  In  this  section 
differs  from  that  In  the  preceding  sections  and  chapters  in  the 
study  because  we  no  longer  deal  with  original  data  but  rather  with 
data  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  order  to  synthesize, the  many  ideas 
that  came  to  our  attention  during  the  progress  of  this  research. 

a« .  House-Cost  Analysis^  General 
An  example  of  a  basic  cost  function  that  may  assist  policy- 
makers in  formulating  the  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  understand  the  reason  for  rising  prices  in  single-family  dwellings 
is  outlined  below.     Such  a  cost  function  would  include  the  following 
variables: 

1.  Land  costs, 

2.  Lot  development,  or  site  development  costs, 

3.  Direct  labor  costs  on  the  site, 

4.  Direct  payments  to  subcontractors, 

5.  Cost  of  materials, 

6.  Cost  of  capital  services, 

7.  Marketing  costs,  which  include  the  sales  expense 
per  house, 

8.  Cost  of  holding  houses  prior  to  sale. 


See  Leland  S.  Bums  and  Frank  G.  Mittelbach,  "Efficiency  ii 
the  Housing  Industry,"  The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing,  Technical  Studies,  Vol.  II  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968),  for  a  review  of  the  evidence  on 
this  Issue. 
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9.   The  cost  of  borrowing  money,  i.e.,  the  builder's 
loan  costs,  and 
10.    Other  costs,  including  indirect  costs  ^nd  variable 
construction  costs  which  involve  iter    relating  to 
the  building  of  each  project  such  as  architectural 
fees,  various  government  fees,  insurance,  and  the 
length  of  the  production  schedule. 


The  reader  should  obse'.^e  that  these  are  costs  relating  to  the 
supply  side  of  the  residential  market.    In  an  analysis  dealing  with 
the  consumer  side  of  the  market,  not  only  would  the  price  of  the 
house  be  important  but  in  addition  there  would  need  to  be  a  consideration  . 
of  occupancy  costs  vhich  would  be  influenced  by  interest  rates  and 
taxes • 

Each  of  the  above  cost  itema  is    now  examined. 


houses  the  builder  must  acquire  land*     It  io  possible  that  land  may 

be  acquired  several  years  before  the  actual  building  starts.  According 

to  a  special  survey  of  the  National  Association  of  Homebuilders,  the 

average  price  per  acre  of  raw  land  in  the  United  States  increased  as 

follows  from  1950  tc  1968:    1950~$1222;  1960— $2591;  196i;— $4101;  and 
12 

1968 — $5475.       According  to  these  data,  the  price  of  raw  land 
Increased  at  an  annual  compounded  rate  of  8«4  per  cent  between  1950 
and  1965  and  of  8.7  per  cent  between  1950  and  1968.    These  figures 
are  consistent  with  the  annual  compounded  rates  of  growth  of  the 

12 

Data  obtained  from      reprint  of  the  original  information 
provided  by  Mr.  William  Page,  Bank  of  America,  fian  Francisco. 


b. 


Land  Costs 


After  the  initial  decision  is  made  to  build  a  given  number  of 
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13 

site  value  reported  in  FHA  Homes.        Between  1950  and  1965,  for  the 
United  States,  the  value  of  the  property  site  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.1  per  cent  and  between  1950  and  1968  at  a  rate  of  8.5  per 
cent.    In  contrast,  the  average  property  value  of  the  new  FHA  homes 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.7  per  cent  between  1950  and  1965  and 
at  a  rate  of  4,9  per  cent  between  1950  and  1968.    This  faster  rate 
of  growth  in  land  costs  than  in  other  costs  included  in  the  price  of 
new  homes  raised  the  site-value  ratio  for  FHA  homes  in  the  United 
States  from  11.2  per  ceat  in  1950  to  20.7  per  cent  in  1968.    The  same 
trend  applied  to  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area,  i/hich 
includes  Alameda  County.    The  price  of  che  lot  as  a  percentage  of  the 
final  price  of  the  house  (for  new  houses)  increased  from  14.4  per 
cent  in  1950  to  24.8  per  cent  in  1968.     The  average  lot  price  in 
fact  increased  from  $1,339  in  1950' to  $6,385  in  1968  in  this  area, 
for  an  annual  compounded  rate  of  growth  of  9.1  per  cent  over  the 
18-year  interval.    As  the  following  data  show,  for  the  metropolitan 
area  which  includes  Alameda  County,  the  site  price  within  the  total 
house  price  rose  steadily  from  1950  to  1967  and  then  edged  down  a 
little  in  1968.     (Table  34) 

Sherman  Maisel  studied  the  land  cost  situation  for  single- 
family  housing  and  separated  the  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of 

developed  lots  as  follows:     the. cost  of  development,  density  of  land 

14 

use,  and  the  price  of  raw  land.        Studying  the  change  that  occurred 
13 

Annual  pv\blication  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

""■^See  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  "Land  Costs  for  Single-Family  Housing," 
California  Housing  Studies,  Center  for  Planning  and  Development  Research, 
University  of  California, I  Berkeley,  1963,  p.  6. 
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TABLE  34 

Value  of  Houses  and  Developed  Sites  Insured  by  the  FHA, 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area,  1950-1968 


Total  price  ($) 

Site  only  ($> 

Site  value/total  price 
(in  per  cent) 

y  f  j\JO 

X ,  joy 

Xf  •  *+ 

X  7  J  J 

£m ,  L,^y 

16  1 

Xu  •  X 

xy  m/yJ 

«>  ,  J-iJ  X 

16  Q 
xu  •  y 

Ly  J  / 

ID  y /yj 

*i  yy  9^ 

17  7 

J  ,  LJL  X 

1  A  7 

XO  «  / 

1QSQ 

jiyjy 

J  ,  X7U 

1A  ^ 

XO  •  *+ 

1960 

17,536 

3,295 

18.8 

1961 

17,945 

3,434 

19.1 

1962 

18,245 

3,742 

20.5 

1963 

19,784 

4,148 

21.0 

1964 

20,660 

4,451 

21.5 

1965 

21,449 

5,122 

23.9 

1966 

23,639 

5,877 

24.9 

1967 

25,646 

6,557 

25.6 

1968 

25,713 

6,385 

24.8 

Sources:     Data  for  195(3-1960  taken  from  Sherman  J.  Maisel, 

"Land  Costs  for  Single-Family  Housing,"  California 
Housing  Studies,  Center  for  Planning  and  Development 
Research,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1963. 

Data  for  1961  forward  taken  from  FHA  Homes;  Data 
for  States  and  Selected  Areas  (annual  releases  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration)  . 
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in  the  cost  of  a'  typical  Bay  Area  lot  between  1950  and  1962,  Maisel's 

analysis  shows  that  the  FHA  value  of  the  lot  increased  from  $1300  in 

1950  (data  rounded  to  nearest  $100)  to  $3850  in  1962,  or  an  increase 

of  $2550  over  these  12  years.    This  increase  was  allocated  among  the 

three  factors  as  follows: 

$720  in  cost  and  quality  of  development  «  28  per  cent, 

$1325  in  value  of  raw  land  «  52  per  cent, 

$505  from  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  lot,  which 

increased  from  5500  sqiiare  feet  to  6500  square 

feet  «  20  per  cent* 

In  Section  III  of  his  study  Maisel  outlines  a  theory  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  price  of  raw  land.    For  purposes  of  the  study  at 
hand,  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  raw  land  had  increased  substantially 
in  price  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  observe  that  if  the  builder  is  to  build 
houses  he  must  pay  the  asking  price  for  that  land.    This  variable  then 
cannot  be  slurred  over  in  any  sfudy  ol  furnishing  housing  to  the 
lower  and  middle  income  groups.    It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  regions 
have  seen  higher  increases  in  land  as  a  percentage  of  the  final 
price  of  the  house.    It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  lot  sizes 
have  increased  on  the  average.    For  this  Maisel  says  two  factors  have 
been  at  work.    One  is  the  effect  of  higher  incomes.    Because  space 
is  costly,  and,  to  many  people    a  valuable  good,  we  should  expect 
that  as  people  become  wealthier  they  will  buy  more  space.    The  other 
factor  has  derived  from  planning  commissions  and  zoning  ordinances. 
These  data  on  land  costs  as  a  rising  proportion  of  total  property 
value  suggest  that  this  cost  variable  must  be  taken  into  accotint  as 
an  important  element  to  be  reckoned  with  when  decisions  are  made 
regarding  the  production  of  low-cost  housing. 
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Cj^  S?lte  Development  Costs 

The  increase  in  lot  price  as  mentioned  above  reflected 

not  only  the  price  of  raw  land  increase  but  also  included  28  per  cent 

because  of  an  increase  in  site  aevej.v)pment .    As  Maisel  pointed  out, 

this  increase  reflected  both  a  rise  in  the  unit  costs  of  development 

and  an  increase  in  required  standards.    Counties  have  insisted  on  more 

improvements  in  streets  and  sewers,  so  that  the  builder  has  had  to 

pay  a  larger  share  of  total  improvement  costs. Evidence  available 

indicated  that  this  cost  has  increased  substantially  since  the  early 

postwar  years.    The  costs  involved  here  were  not  known  in  the  booming 

building  years  after  World  War  II. 

Detailed  insights  into  reasons  for  the  rise  in  land  development 

costs  come  from  a  statement  made  to  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 

Problems,  chaired  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  during  mid-1967.  At 

these  hearings,  Lawrence  Weinberg  detailed  the  cost  of  a  house  built 

in  1967  and  one  built  in  1950  on  the  same  size  lot.     Land  development 

costs  in  1967  were  $2000  versus  $650  for  a  lot  of  the  same  size.  His 

statement  was: 

Now,  in  order  to  put  land  development  costs  into 
proper  perspective,  in  1950  we  Jidn't  have  sewers, 
we  didn't  have  street  lights,  we  didn't  have  under- 
ground utilities,  we  didn't  have  sidewalks  either. 
So  I  would  say  that  those  items  I've  just  enumerated 
account  for  $400  or  $500  of  this  difference.  In 
addition  there^has  been  a  substantial  increase, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  in  the  costs  of  labor  and 
material    that  go  into  the  improving  of  a  lot.  There 
are  additional  costs  because  of  the  sophistication, 
atid  properly  so,  of  the  agencies  involved.  They 

■^^Maisel,  op. '  cit . ,  pp,  2  and  7. 
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a^e  now  requiring  certain  soil  tests  and  certain 
accommodations  to  whatever  those  soil  tests  indicate 
in  terms  of  the  development  to  the  lot.  There 
are,  in  addition  —  depending  on  what  community 
you  are  operating  in  —  certain  fees  we  did  not 
have  18  or  20  years  ago.    I'm  not  certain  these 
are  the  best  systems,  but  these  fees  are  for  the 
purpose  of  hooking  up  sewer  systems,  of  creating  park 
districts,  being  able  to  drain  your  property,  and 
so  on.     Depending  on  the  community,  in  Southern 
California  these  fees  can  range  between  $200  and 
$600  a  lot. 16 

It  should  be  observed  that  some  part  of  the  increase  that 
has  taken  place  is  the  result  of  underground  utilities.  According 
to  House  and  Home>  August  1965,  FHA  policy  became  such  that  no 
insurance  would  be  granted  for  home  mortgages  in  new  subdivisions 
unless  utility  wires  were  buried.    Prior  to  this  date,  including 
the  cost  of  underground  wiring  in  the  mortage  was  not  general  practice. 
However,  coasumer  tastes  apparently  were  taken  into  account.  A 
consumer  survey  in  Seattle  showed  that  prospective  home  buyers  were 
willing  to  pay  up  to  one  per  cent  more  on  a  new  home  if  wires  were 
hidden.''"'^ 


d.    Direct  Labor  Costs  on  the  Site 
Although  wage  rates  are  negotiated  by  labor- management 
agreements,  total  costs  can  be  controlled  by  reducing  manhours  spent 
on  the  job  site  by  changing  materials  and  construction  methods.  In 
particular,  the  more  prefabricated  materials  are  used  on  the  site, 
the  more  can  on-site  manhours  be  reduced.    Our  evidence  in  Chapter  III 


Lawrence  Weinberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
House  and  Home,  August  1965,  p.  10. 
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supports  this  notion.    Two  specific  examples  can  also  be  provided  to 
support  this  view. 

18 

Example  1  uses  the  testimony  of  Weinb'^.rg     who  kept  records 
for  his  1967  house  of  1678  square  feet  and  the  1950  house  of  720 
square  feet*     In  1967»  Weinberg's  house  sold  for  $25,000  and  in 
1950  for  $7,200.    In  1967,  construction  costs  accounted  for  43.2 
per  cent  of  the  $25,000  final  price,  or  for  $6,436  per  square  foot. 
In  the  1950  house,  the  construction  cost  was  $5.70  per  square  foot, 
and  accounted  for  57  per  cent  of  the  final  price.    As  Weinberg 
pointed  out,  the  square  foot  cost  of  construction  per  se  increased 
by  about  13  per  cent  over  these  16  years »  although  as  Weinberg 
points  out  ".  .  .in  1950  we  were  paying  our  carpenters    $1.85  an 

,rl9 

hour  and  today  we  are  paying  them  over  $5  an  hour,.  •  .  • 

The  second  example  comes  from  the  cost  analysis  provided 

quarterly  in  the  Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Report  prepared  by  the  Bay 

Area  Real  Estate  Research  Committee,  affiliated  with  the  Bay  Area 
20 

Council.        In  1951,  for  this  cost  analysis,  a  typical  house  was 
specified  on  the  technology  of  that  period,  and  then  for  each  quarter 
prices  of  the  various  items  were  brought  up  to  date.    In  January 
1961,  a  new  typical  house  was  designed  to  take  account  of  new  building 
methods  and  materials.    In  Table  35  below,  prices  attached  to  this 


18 

Op.  cit.,  pp,  47-50. 
■"■^Ibid.,  p.  50. 


20 

Known  now  as.  the  Northern  California  Real  Estate  Research 


Committee. 
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TABLE  35 

Changes  in  Housebuilding  Costs  for  Two  Typical  Houses, 

1951  and  1961 


1951  house  1961  house 


(1,026 

sq.  ft.) 

(1,395  sq, 

,  ft.) 

January 

October 

if 

January 

1951 

1960 

1961 

Preliminary 

$  115 

$  152 

$  293 

Insurance  and  taxes 

126 

326 

134 

General  contractor's 

overhead  and  profit 

1,027 

1,336 

1,786 

Subtotal 

1,268 

1,814 

2,213 

Materials  only,  general  contractor 

* 

Structural  concrete 

(housing  only) 

187 

192 

468 

Concrete  foundation 

Rough  lumber 

806 

754 

1,285 

Finish  lumber 

596 

X  JL-J 

Doors  and  jambs 

204 

215 

234 

(PreassembLed  doors 

includes  patio 

sliding  door  and 

aluminum  windows) 

Window  frames  and  sash 

214 

324 

377 

Rough  hardware  and 

building  paper 

79 

72 

48 

Finish  hardware 

160 

179 

60 

Kitchen  and  other 

cabinets 

147 

220 

292 

Window  shades 

3D 

46 

0 

Subtotal 

2,423 

2,638 

2,877 

Labor  only,  general  contractor 

Carpentry 

957 

1,551 

1,222 

(Rough  =  $  1,005 

Finish  =  217) 

Construction  labor 

292 

477 

0 

Supervision 

foundation 

0 

12 

0 

Clean  up 

40 

85 

65 

Subtotal 

1,289 

2,125 

1,287 

-  continued  - 
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TABLE  35  continued 


1951  house 


1961  house 


(1.026 

sq.  ft.) 

(1,395  sq. 

ft.) 

January 

October 

January 

 ■   

1951 

1960 

1961 

Subcontractors 

$ 

$ 

Stucco  exterior 

0 

0 

647 

Plumbing 

960 

1,289 

1,443 

(Includes  $45  for 

bathroom  fixtures) 

Painting 

575 

960 

585 

Electric  wiring  and 

fixtures 

305 

330 

598 

Sheet  metal  and 

heating 

438 

518 

582 

Hardwood  floors 

459 

388 

385 

Linoleum  floors 

131 

130 

325 

Tile  work 

247 

209 

370 

Fireplace  and  hearth 

250 

380 

456 

Sheetrock 

508 

738 

732 

Gypsum  board 

Roof  covering 

338 

336 

594 

Subtotal 

4,211 

5,278 

6,717 

Construction  cost 

(s'Jtm  of  4,  5,  6) 

7,923 

10,041 

10,381 

8. 


Totial  cost 
(sum  of  1,  2,  3,  7) 


9,191 


Total  cost  per  square  foot    $  8.96 


11,855 
$  11.55 


13,094 
$  9.39 


9.     Cost  per  square  foot 
for  carpentry 


0.93 


1-41 


0.87 


Excluded  from  the  other  costs  are:     $135  for  excavation  and  site  development  and 
)200  for  sewer  line  and  connection.    These  costs  are  part  of  land  development  costs 
and  presumably  would  be  paid  regardless  of  the  type  of  building  put  on  the  site. 

Source:     Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Report,  Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Research  Committee, 
Affiliated  with  the  Bay  Area  Council,  selected  quarters.     (Now  known 
as  the  Northern  California  Real  Estate  Report  issued  by  the  Northern 
California  Real  Estate  Research  Committee.    Title  changed  in  1965.) 
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basic  house  are  shown  for  the  initial  period,  January  1951;  then 

for  October  1960,  the  last  time  the  1951  house  was  priced  out  for 

materials  and  wages;  and  then  for  the  new  house  in  1961.  The 

changes  in  cost  between  January  1951  and  October  1960  represent 

only  cost  changes  and  do  not  account  for  any  changes  in  building 

laethods  that  may  have  occurred.    The  new  house  in  1961,  however, 

has  a  new  set  of  material    and  labor  hours,  so  that  the  prices 

now  include  costs  of  that  period  along  with  the  changes  in  specifications 

made  to  the  house.    As  can  be  seen,  when  the  1951  and  1961  figures 

are  compared,  the  total  cost  per  square  foot  increased  from  $8.96 

to  $9.39*    However,  the  cost  per  square  foot  for  carpentry  actually 

declined,  from  $0.93  to  $0.87.    The  important  change  was  the  use  of 

more  rough  lumber  versus  finish  lumber. 

As  can  be  seen,  price  changes  and  wage  increr-^c:*  did  occur, 
for  comparing  January  1951  and  October  1960  indicates  that  rising 
prices  and  wages  increased  the  total  cost  per  square  foot  from 
$8.96  to  $11.55,  or  by  28.9  per  cent.    Over  these  same  10  years,  the 
wage  rate  of  carpenters  increased  from  $2.45  to  $4,085  (which  includes 
fringe  benefits)  or  by  66.7  per  cent. 

These  data  make  it  possible  to  decompose  the  change  in  coat 
per  square  foot  over  the  10  years  into  price  changes  and  other  changes 
due  to  different  building  methods,  different  house  specifications, 
and  differing  quality.    The  cost  per  square  foot  in  1961  is  tha  sum 
of  the  cost  in  1951  and  the  amount  that  occurred  from  factor  cost 
Increases  from  1951  through  October  1960  minus  the  amount  that  would 
represent  the  effect  of  the  new  house  model  that  was  based  on 
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different  building  methods-     Specifically,  thi^  fo  jiulation  is 
$9.39  =  $8-96  +  $2.59  -  $2.16. 
As  shovm  above,  factor  cost  increases  amounted  to  $2.59 
^^^^1.55  less  $8.96).     Meanwhile  the  building  methods  were  changing. 
In  fact  they  changed  sufficiently  so  that  when  the  new  house  design 
was  introduced  in  1961,  the  price  per  square  foot  was  $2.16  less 
than  it  would  have  been  for  the  1951  model  built  on  the  basis  of 
1951  construction  practices.    In  particular,  even  with  rising  wage 
rates,  direct  labor  costs   (item  5  in  Table  35)  per  square  foot  to 
the  general  contractor  were  $1.27  in  1951  but  $0.92  in  1961. 

e.    Direct  Payments  to  Subcontractors 
The  general  contractor  has  to  deal  with  subcontractors 
to  complete  projects.     Such  costs  might  be  affected  to  some  extent 
by  reducing  quality  specifications  when  asking  for  bids.  According 
to  the  data  in  Item  6  in  Table  35,  the  cost  per  square  foot  going 
to  the  group  of  subcontractors  was   $4.10  in  1951  and  $4.81  in  1961. 
The  1961  house,  however,  had  two  bathrooms  and  more  electrical 
services.    The  $0.71  increase  is  composed  of  a  $1.0A  increase  in 
factor  prices  (i.e.,  rising  materials;  and  wage  costs)  offset  by 
a  $0*33  decline  that  derived  from  the  model  change  and  new  building 
tecaniques.    That  a  $0.33  decline  did  occur  is  interesting  because 
the  number  of  subcontractors  with  whom  the  general  contractor  deals 
in  completing  subdivisions  has  increased  over  the  past  10  years. 
Ten  years  ago,  about  25  to  30  subcontractors  were  used  but  at  present 
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about  40  subcontractors  may  be  required.       According  to  Eisele, 
this  increased  specialization  has  complicated  supervision  and 
scheduling  on  the  site  and  extended  the  number  of  days  required 
to  complete  a  house  as  contrasted  with  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties. 


f*    Cost  of  Materials 

The  major  single  variable  under  materials  is  lumber  which, 

in  Alameda  County,  is  the  primary  materials'  input.    Because  lumber 

is  a  natural  resource,  however,  the  builder  has  periodically  been 

subjected  to  more  than  anticipated  changes  in  the  price  of  lumber 

which  must  either  be  absorbed  through  a  reduction  in  profits  or 

passed  on  to  the  final  consumer  if  possible. 

The  evidence  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  reliance  on 

lumber  has  diminished  over  the  years.    According  to  the  data  furnished 
22 

in  FHA  Homes >      in  83  comparable  metropolitan  regions,  56  per  cent 

of  the  houses  had  a  wood  exterior  in  1940,  but  by  1967,  30.3  per 

cent  of  the  houses  had  an  exterior  of  wood  or  wood  shingles.  Inasmuch 

as  the  carpenter's  main  line  of  work  is  dealing  with  wood,  the  question 

arises  as  to  how  much  the  shift  from  wood  to  other  materials  was 

the  result  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  lumber  and  hence  a  rise  in  price 

21 

Private  communcation  received  from  Arthur  T.  Eisele, 
California  State  Council  of  Carpenters,  April  10,  1971. 

22 

See  FHA  Homes  in  Metropolitan  Districts:  Characteristics 
of  Mortgages,  Homes,  Borrowers  under  the  FHA  Plan»  1934-40  (Federal 
Housing  Administration,  1942).     See  also  iTHA  Homes  1967,  Data  for 
States  and  Selected  Areas  (Federal  Housing  Administration J 
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versus  the  rising  price  of  the  carpenter's  labor  services.  Harold 
23 

Bamett      has  examined  economic  scarcity  in  natural  resources,  dealing 
with  four  types  of  natural  resources,  i.e.,  all  extractive,  resources, 
agricultural  output,  minerals,  and  timber.    He  found  that  according, 
to  his  method  of  measuring  economic  scarcity,  only  timber  products 
gave  evidence  of  economic  scarcity.     Between  1870  and  1955,  except 
for  an  interruption  in  the  1900  data,  the  time  series  show  a  steady 
decline  in  timber's  labor  productivity  relative  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole.    Further,  relative  prices  of  all  timber  products  quadrupled 
over  the  85  year  span  he  examined.     In  1955,  output  levels  in  timber 
products  were  no  greater  than  in  1900,  but  the  1955  prices  were  almost 
triple  those  in  1900. 

The  erratic  nature  of  lumber  prices  when  supply  pressures 
restrict  the  £lc^'  to  the  housing  industry  can  be  seen  by  following 
the  changes  in  the  price  of  lumber  that  entered  the  typical  Bay  Area 
house  mentioned  above  (see  Table  35). 

As  seen  in  Table  36,  rough  lumber  prices  are  erratic.  In 
fact,  the  table  fails  to  capture  the  entire  volatility  of  these  prices. 
For  example,  in  January  1969  the  rough  lumber  cost  entering  the  price 
of  the  model  home  reached  $2,450.    Severe  supply  pressures  hit  the 
market  for  lumber  products  during  1968  and  early  1969.    This  lumber 
price  increase  severely  affected  local  builders  who  had  not  anticipated 


23 

Harold  J.  Bamett,  "The  Measurement  of  Change  ir  Natural 
Resource  Economic  Scarcity,"  in  Output,  Input  and  Productivity 
Measurement,  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth,  Vol.  25,  (Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  1961),  pp.  96-99. 
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TABLE  36 


Cost 

of  Rough  Lumber 

for  July  of  Each 

Year 

1951 

house 

1961 

house 

Year 

Cost  ($) 

Year 

Cost  ($) 

1951 

830 

1961 

1,410 

1952 

791 

1962 

1,505 

1953 

842 

1963 

1,487 

1954 

846 

1964 

1,426 

1955 

837 

1965 

1,392 

1956 

792 

1966 

1,522 

1957 

729 

1967 

1,430 

1958 

727 

1968 

1,983 

1959 

790 

1969 

1,838 

1960 

750 

1970 

1,692 

Source:     Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Reports  Bay  Area  Real 

Estate  Research  Committee,  Quarterly  Reports 
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versus  the  rising  price  of  the  carpenter's  labor  services.  Harold 
23 

Baimett      has  examined  economic  scarcity  in  natural  resources ,  dealing 
with  four  types  of  natural  resources,  i.e.,  all  extractive  resources, 
agricultural  output,  minerals,  and  timber.    He  found  that  according 
to  his  method  of  measuring  economic  scarcity,  only  timber  products 
gave  evidence  of  economic  scarcity.    Between  1870  and  1955,  except 
for  an  interruption  in  the  1900  data,  the  time  series  show  a  steady 
decline  in  timber's  labor  productivity  relative  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole.    Further,  relative  prices  of  all  timber  products  quadrupled 
over  the  85  year  span  he  examined.    In  1955,  output  levels  in  timber 
products  were  no  greater  than  in  1900,  but  the  1955  prices  were  almost 
triple  those  in  1900. 

The  erratic  nature  of  lumber  prices  when  supply  pressures 
restrict  the  flow  to  the  housing  industry  can  be  seen  by  following 
the  changes  in  the  price  of  lumber  that  entered  the  typical  Bay  Area 
house  mentioned  above  (see  Table  35) . 

As  seen  in  Table  36,  rough  lumber  prices  are  erratic.  In 
fact,  the  table  fails  to  capture  the  entire  volatility  of  these  prices. 
For  example,  in  January  1969  the  rough  lumber  cost  entering  the  price 
of  the  model  home  reached  $2,450.    Severe  supply  pressures  hit  the 
market  for  lumber  products  during  1968  and  early  1969.    This  lumber 
price  increase  severely  affected  local  builders  who  had  not  anticipated 

23 

Harold  J,  Baruett,  "The  Measurement  of  Change  in  Natural 
Resource  Economic  Scarcity,"  in  Output >  Input  and  Productivity 
Measurement y  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth,  Vol.  25,  (Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  1961) ,  pp.  96-99. 
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TABLE  36 


Cost 

of  Rough  Lumber  for 

  1-  

July  of  Each 

Year 

1951 

house 

1961 

house 

Year 

Cost  ($) 

Year 

Cost  ($) 

1951 

830 

1961 

1,410 

1952 

791 

1962 

1,505 

1953 

842  i 

1963 

1,487 

1954 

846 

1964 

1,426 

1955 

837 

1965 

1,392 

1956 

792 

1966 

1,522 

1957 

729 

1967 

1,430 

1958 

727 

1968 

1,983 

1959 

790 

1969 

1,838 

1930 

750 

1970 

1,692 

•     Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Repnrf,  Bay  Area  Real 
Estate  Research  Committee,  Quarterly  Reports. 
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such  a  sharp  advance  when  they  did  the  initial  esti.iiating  on  their 
houses  in  progress, 

A  possible  hypothesis  that  luight^be  examined  is  that  each 
time  erratic  price  changes  have  occurred  in  lumber  products,  there 
has  been  increased  moraentum  to  find  substitute  products.  Obviously, 
such  substitutes  could  reduce  the  work  of  the  carpenter  unless  the 
union  were  able  to  broaden  its  jurisdiction.    This  hypothesis  would 
lead  to  the  generalization  that  builders  have  control  over  kinds  of 
materials  used  if  they  are  able  to  find  materials  in  which  on-site 
labor  hours  can  be  traded  for  cheaper  off -site  labor  hours.  In 
Chapter  III  of  this  study  we  have  already  shown  how  the  use  of 
prefabricated  components  of  various  types  did  reduce  the  need  for 
hours  on  the  site. 

Cost  of  Capital  Services 
Cost  of  the  services  received  from  capital  equipment  can 
also  be  varied  by  the  builder,  for  these  costs  are  related  to  the 
labor  utilized.    If  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  supplyin 
a  nail  gun  is  cheaper  than  using  a  carpenter  with  a  hammer,  the  cost 
of  capital  services  would  rise  on  the  presumption,  of  course,  that 
this  increase  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  manhours 
required  on  the  construction  site.    A  point  made  by  most  persons 
knowledgeable  in  this  field,  however,  has  been  that  the  cost  of 
capital  services,  i.e.,  the  use  of  machinery  on  the  site  has  never 
been  of  primary  significance  in  the  cost  of  building.  Nevertheless, 
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large  builders  are  In  a  position  to  purchase  large  pieces  of 
equipment  because  their  use  would  be  warranted  if  sufficient  houses 
were  to  be  built •     Small  builders,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
cannot  be  as  capital-intensive,  because  the  cost  of  some  machinery 
would  be  noneconomlc  for  use  on  a  small  number  of  houses  per 
year  • 

h.    Marketing  Costs 
These  costs  represent  a  fixed  cost  to  the  builder.  Some 
estimates  Indicate  that  such  costs  represent  about  five  or  six  per 
cent  of  the  final  price  of  the  house.    Weinberg's  sales-price 
analysis  showed  that  marketing  costs  accounted  for  four  per  cent  of 
the  final  price  of  the  house*    These  costs  include  not  only  payments 
to  the  sales  force  but  also  maintenance  and  tax  payments  on  model 
homes  that  are  built  in  order  to  attract  consumers  to  particular 
house  models* 

1,    Cost  of  Holding  Houses  Prior  to  Sale 
This  cost  can  vary  considerably  but  appears  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  the  builder «    If  a  development  is  highly  successful, 
and  market  conditions  are  favorable,  the  builder  may  have  a  zero 
cost  of  holding  houses.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  market  has  been 
misjudged,  then  the  cost  of  holding  houses  may  rise  Substantially, 
for  certain  fixed  costs  must  be  paid  such  as  Interest  payments  on 
loans,  insurance,  and  taxes.    Further,  maintenance  costs  would  have 
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to  be  paid  in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  property. 

1.    Cost  of  Borrowing  Money 

The  impact  of  this  cost  is  far-reaching,  for  this  variable 
enters  the  price  of  the  house  in  its  several  stages.    There  is  no 
one  connnon  method  of  financing  projects.    However,  a  typical  way 
might  be  as  follows,  and  in  each  stage  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
enters  the  cost.     First,  if  the  builder/must  obtain  a  land  loan, 
the  going  rate  of  interest  to  purchase  the  land  is  included.  Second, 
when  he  makes  a  land  improvement  loan  he  must  pay  the  going  rate  of 
interest.    Third,  when  he  makes  a  construction  loan,  which  in  most 
cases  is  used  to  repay  the  land  and  land  improvement  loans,  he  must 
pay  the  going  rate  of  interest.    A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  rate 
paid  is  about  1  to  i-l/2  per  cent  above  the  prime  rate  in  effect. 
Finally,  there  is  a  loan  for  final  financing,  or  "take-out  financing". 
If  FHA  insures  the  loan,  the  builder  must  pay  points  in  order  to 
cover  the  differience  between  the  FHA  rite  and  the  market  rate  of 
interest  being  charged  by  lenders.     In  each  of  these  stages  of 
financing,  the  cost  of  money  in  a  sense  pyramids  and  adds  to  the 
final  sale  price  of  the  house. 

Weinberg's  records  showed  that  financing  costs  accoimted 
for  10.8  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  his  $25,000  house.    Of  the 
$2700  involved,  $1500  was  for  the  discount  on  sale  of  the  FHA 
mortgage.    This  figure  from  Weinberg's  testimony  is  supported  by 
Levitt  in  his  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
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Urban  Housing  (p-  70).    According  to  the  Levitt  statement,  "A 
mortgage  discount  of  $1200,  which  seems  typical  today  for  a  $25,000 
house,  constitutes  an  unproductive  cost  that  we  must  reflect. in 

our  selling  price         Other  evidence  regarding  the  magnitude  of 

24 

the  cost  of  money  is  given  by  Eichler  and  Kaplan*        "Even  under 

the  highly  competitive  conditions  of  the  1960 *s,  the  combined 

Interest  and  fees  for  constructing  a  $20,000  house  (sales  price) 

.25 

can  run  between  $500  and  $1,000."^ 

k.    Other  Costs 
These  costs  along  with  profit  to  the  builder  account  for 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  the  house.     In  the 
Weinberg  house  they  accounted  for  10  per  cent  of  the  $25,000  house. 
In  its  cost  analysis  of  the  typical  house,  the  Northern  California 
Real  Estate  Research  Committee  (formerly  the  Bay  Area  Real  Estate 
Research  Committee)  allows  15  per  cent  of  the  construction  cost 
for  the  builder *s  overhead  and  profit.    In  this  instance,  the  only 
variable  that  could  be  adjusted  would  be  the  profit  to  the  builder 
if  he  must  absorb  rising  costs  that  cannot  be  passed  on  in  the  final 
sales  price.    This  would  probably  vary  with  the  strength  of  demand 
for  houses. 

^See  Edward  P.  Eichler  and  Marshall  Kaplan,  The  Community 
Builders  (University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1967),  pp.  46-47, 
for  another  description  on  how  subdividers  and  merchant  builders 
finance  projects. 

25ibid. ,  p.  47, 
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1.    Cost  Synthesis 

After  reviewing  the  various  costs  which  the  builder  must  Include 
In  the  typical  project,  we  are  left  with  the  question  as  to  how  much 
tradeoff  Is  possible  among  costs*    If  our  reasoning  above  Is  correct, 
then  It  would  seem  that  the  major  tradeoff  that  Is  possible  Is  In  the 
area  of  construction  costs  that  Involve  direct  manhours  paid  for  on 
the  construction  site  and  materials  used*     It  Is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  minimize  the  cost  between  these 
two  items,  for  under  present  institutional  arrangementSj  the  remaining 
costs  are  those  over  which  the  builder  has  but  little  control  and 
consequently  they  have  been  taken  as  given.    Is  the  evidence  clear, 
however,  that  low-cost  housing  needs  can  be  met  by  only  reducing 
direct  construction  costs?    These  direct  construction  costs  which  are 
within  the  builder's  control,  account  roughly  for  from  44  to  53  per 
cent  of  the  flQaUL  sales  price.    The  question  comes  down  to  the  following: 
Can  direct  construction  costs  (whether  in  tract  developments  or  in 
factory  housing)  be  reduced  much  further  in  order  to  offset  increases 
in  the  variables  beyond  the  control  of  builders? 

The  new  housing  effort  is  directed  at  a  section  of  the  demand 
curve  for  new  housing  on  which  no  information  is  available  because 
it  is  the  portion  of  the  market  that  has  been  excluded  by  the  price 
of  houses  built  to  date.     Some  inroadj  have  been  made,  perhaps,  on 
a  part  of  this  market  by  the  increasing  sales  of  mobile  homes.  Families 
purchasing  such  homes  of  course  are  purchasing  shelter  services  only, 
for  they  make  no  investment  in  land.    Do  low  and  moderate  income 
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famllles  have  aspirations  for  shelter  only,  or  are  their  aspirations 
built  on  viewing  a  home  as  a  capital  asset  that  will  yield  services  of 
permanence  beyond  their  ownership  and  also  personal  satisfaction  in 
excess  of  shelter  requirements?    Answers  to  these  questions  are  as 
important  as  finding  the  proper  mix  of  direct  con8tructlon»  land» 
and  financing  costs  to  market  a  house  low  and  moderate  income 
families  can  afford  to  buy,  because  the  services  a  house  provides 
Include  many  nonpecuniary  elements  to  consumers • 
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APPEiroiX  A 


Detailed  Cost  Estimates  for  the 
Eight  Sample  Houses 
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Cornments  Regarding  the  Sample  Size 

Obviously,  with  the  data  in  this  study  based  on  a  few  sample  points 
in  each  year,  a  comment  regarding  the  sample  size  is  in  order.     For  1965, 
for  example,  our  houses  representing  4,661  dwellings  cannot  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  sample  in  rigorous  statistical  terms.    However,  by  distri- 
buting the  houses  to  account  both  for  custom  versus  tract  building  methods 
and      qualitative  differences  in  order  to  select  "representative"  houses 
in  one  of  each  of  the  four  cost  groups  we,  in  effect,  have  a  larger  effec- 
tive sample.     Further,  mass-produced  homes  accounted  for  78  per  cent  of 
the  building  in  1965  and  every  effort  was  made  to  contact  many  tract 
builders  to  get  a  consensus  on  various  aspects  of  building.    The  magnitude 
of  the  problems  involved  in  this  type  of  in-depth  study  is  confirmed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study.     The  Bureau  relied  on  101  different 
houses  for  its  1962  study  of  private  new  one- family  dwellings.  Their 
effective  sample  was  larger  because  some  reports  for  individual  houses 
represented  similar  homes  in  large  housing  developments.^    This  character- 
istic, however,  also  applies  to  our  sample  as  mentioned  above. 

.  The  BLS  sample  was,  with  few  ex^^eptions,  rescticted  to  FHA  appraised 

2 

or  mortgage-insured  homes.      Restricting  the  report  to  FHA- insured  or 
appraised  homes  means  that  the  BLS  study  is  biased  in  the  direction  of 
less  expensive  houses.    For  example,  in  1964 >  only  23  per  cent  of  all 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  1404,  June  1964,  p.  2. 

2 

Ibid. ,  p.  2 . 
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homes  sold  were  FHA-insured,  and  these  homes  had  an  average  sales  price 

of  $16,100  versus  $22,600  for  conventional  mortgage  homes  which  accounted 

3 

for  63  per  cent  of  all  homes  sold.      In  addition  to  this  bias,  which 

obviously  was  necessary  to  conduct  an  intensive  study  because  of  the 

richness  of  the  information  in  FHA  records,  the  BLS  sample  of  101 

different  houses  compares  with  a  universe  of  all  single- family  dwellings 

4 

started  in  1962  of  991,300.      In  this  report,  the  four  houses  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  population  of  4,661  dwellings. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Sales  of 
New  One-Family  Homes,  Annual  Statistics,  1964,  Table  S-4,  p.  16. 
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Footnotes  to  tables  in  Appendix  A> 


Hours  and  dollar  costs  in  the  laborer  colunm  without  a 
footnote  reference  refer  to  Building  Laborer;  in  the  skilled 
column,  they  refer  lo  Carpenter. 


1 


Cement  finisher 


2 


Lather 


3 


Hod  carrier 


4. 


Plasterer 

^Linoleum  layer  (1930);  Carpet- linoleum  layer  (1965) 
^Tile  helper 

r 

Tile  setter 

I 

Shingler 

Hardwood  floorlayer 

^Excavation  machine  operator  \  / 


11 


Roofer 


12. 


Teamster 
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APPENDIX  B 


Data  Obtained  from  Building  Permit  Survey 

in 

Alameda  Cou^nty,  California 
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TABLE  B-1 

Number  of  Builders  by  Size-Class  of  Permits  Filed^ 
Alameda  County,  California, 
1940,  1950,  1955,  and  19^0 


Number  of  builders: 


1940  1950  1955  1960 


Size-class 


of  permits  50 
filed           per  cent 
sample 

50 

per  cent 
sample 

100 
per  cent 
sample 

50 

per  cent 
sample 

100 
per  cent 
sample 

50 

per  cent 
sample 

100 
per  cent 
sample 

1-5 

359 

580 

10 

579 

49 

173 

24 

6-19 

29 

14 

9 

28 

32 

3 

22 

20-49 

5 

0 

4 

I 

32 

0 

22 

50-99 

0 

0 

4 

1 

19 

0 

8 

100-199 

0 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

6 

200-299 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

300-499 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

500  or  more 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Permits  on 

which  builders 

name  excluded 

29  7 

15 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Source:     Building  permit  records,  issuing  offices,  Alameda  County. 

Note:  The  50  per  cent  sample  is  for  builders  filing  one  permit.  The  100  per  cent 
sample  is  for  builders  filing  two  or  more  permits.  See  Table  1,  p.  19,  for 
comparable  1930  and  1965  data. 


16 1/ 
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TABLE  B-2 

Number  of  Houses  by  Size-Class  of  Builders, 
Alameda  County,  California,  for 
the  100  Per  Cent  Sample, 
1950,  1955,  and  1960 


Number  of  houses 

ze-clas 


of  builder 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1  - 

5 

26 

92 

72 

6  - 

19 

99 

266 

r3i 

20  - 

49 

170 

851 

722 

50  - 

99 

248 

1,452 

580 

100  - 

149 

244 

1,066 

549 

150  - 

199 

706 

680 

345 

200  - 

299 

221 

0 

1,255 

300  - 

399 

711 

330 

0 

400  - 

499 

0 

0 

0 

500  - 

599 

0 

0 

0 

600  - 

699 

702 

842 

0 

Total 

3,127 

5,579 

3,754 

Source;     Building  permits, 
Alameda  County. 

issuing  office 

s, 

Note: 

See  Table 

1,  p.  19. 

for  comparable 

1965  ( 
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TABLE  B-3,1 

Distribution  of  Single -Family  Dwellings 
by  Building  Permit  Value, 
Alameda  County,  California, 
1930  and  1940 


Building  permit  Number  of  dwellings 

value   

($)  1930  1940 


Less  than  2,000 

40 

16 

2,000  - 

3,999 

320 

1,122 

4,000  - 

5,999 

288 

1,088 

6,000  - 

7,999 

96 

168 

8,000  - 

9,999 

46 

54 

10,000  - 

11,999 

16 

22 

12,000  - 

13,999 

4 

16 

14,000  - 

15,999 

6 

4 

16,000  - 

17,999 

4 

6 

18,000  - 

19,999 

4 

2 

20,000  - 

21,999 

4 

0 

22,000  - 

23,999 

0 

2 

Total 

828 

2,500 

Source: 

Building  permit  records, 
offices,  Alameda  County. 

issuing 

Note:    From  50  per  ce:at  sample •    Sample  number 
doubled  to  get  total  population. 
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'  TABLE  B-3.2 

Distribution  of  Single-Family  Dwellings  by  Building  Permit  Value, 

Alameda  County,  California, 
1950,  1955,  1960,  and  1965 


Number  of  dwellings 


1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

value 
($) 

50 

cent 
sample 

100 
peiT 
cent 
sample 

50 

u  C 1. 

cent 
sample 

100 

pc  L 

cent 
sample 

.  50 

pt^L 

cent 
sample 

100 

PCL 

cent 
sample 

50 

pcL 

cent 
sample 

100 
peiT 
cent 
sample 

Less  than  6,000 

10? 

6,000  -  7,999 

494 

2.640 

200 

2,660 

68 

71 

8 

5 

8,000  -  9,999 

378 

305 

308 

2,549 

94 

565 

18 

118 

10,000  -  il,y99 

294 

43 

240 

243 

134 

1,634 

28 

373 

12,000  -  13,999 

170 

0 

270 

65 

200 

894 

46 

111 

i/i  onn  -  1  *i  QQQ 

112 

0 

176 

19 

166 

349 

58 

696 

16,000  -  17,999 

36 

0 

100 

1 

188 

154 

98 

629 

18,000  -  19,999 

56 

0 

80 

0 

100 

34 

112 

432 

20,000  -  21,999 

30 

0 

42 

1 

88 

26 

88 

397 

22,000  -  23,999 

16 

0 

28 

1 

44 

9 

86 

78 

24,000  -  25,999 

23 

0 

11 

0 

52 

15 

122 

44 

26,000  -  27,999 

4 

0 

6 

0 

30 

0 

60 

11 

28,000  -  29,999 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

66 

30,000  -  31,999 

10 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

64 

32,000  -  33,999 

6 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

46 

34,000  or  more 

10 

0 

48 

0 

28 

0 

94 

Total 

1,926 

3,127 

1,641 

5,579 

1,234 

3,754 

1,004 

3,563 

Source:     Building  permit  records,  issuing  offices,  Alameda  County • 

This  number  is  for  houses  $26,000  or  more.  ^ 

Note:    For  the  50  per  cent  sample,  the  sample  number  was  doubled  to  get  the 
total' population* 
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jurisdiction,  75-76,  104,  157 
labor  cost  per  sq,  ft.,  129 
number  in  Alameda  Co^jnty, 
97,  98 

productivity  growth  rate, 
105-106 

wage,  152 
Capital  cost  services,  157-158 
Carpenter  tasks 

door  installation,  67 

drywall,  75-77 

framing,  67 

girders,  71 

hardwood  floor  laying,  77-78 
interior  trim,  67 
preassembled  trusses  effect, 
89 

precut  lumber  effect,  71,  88 

rim  joists,  71 

roof  covering,  78-79 

roof  framirg,  72 


roof  sheathing,  72 

subfloor  underlayment ,  71 

subf looring,  72 

wall  framing,  71 

windows,  67 
Ca:;>et,  soft-tila  and  lineoleun. 

layers,  4,   67,  UO 
Carpeting,  56 
Ceilings ;  75 
Cement  fi?.isl^er,  4 
Construction 

commercial,  9 

contract,  7 

handicraft ,  12 

high  rise,  9 

industrialization,  13 

resideni:ial  related  to  single- 
family  dwellings,  10 

single-family  dwellings,  10 
Contract  construction,  7 
Costs  (see  alsJ  Unit  launr  cost; 
On-site  construction  costs) 

appliances,  131 

by  Bay  Area  Real  Estate  Research 
Committee,  149-152 

capital  services,  157-158 

consumer  tastes,  132 

direct  construction,  127,  161 

diT'-ict  labor,  148-153 

financing,  127,  159-160 

fireplace,  132 

holding  houses,  158-159 

labor  per  sq.  ft.,  133 

land,  143-147 

marketing,  127,  158 

materials,  140,  154-137 

money,  159-160 

occupancy,  143 

overhead,  121,  127,  160 

site  develr^pment,  147-148 

subcontractor,  153-154 

total,  142-143 
Crew  df.fined,  xv,  67 
Custom  builder,  18,  57 
Cutting  yard,  89 
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Doors,  45,   55,  67 
Drywall.  77,  83 

Economie?  of  scale,  103 
Electrical  u;rk,  131-132,  135, 

153 
Electrician 
linages ;  135 

grovth  rate  of  wages,.  136m 
Estiiuator '  s  handbooks ,  23 

Felt,  74 

Financing  costs, 

Fireplace,  132 

Floors,  45,  55,  56,  77,  78 

Footings,  35,  47 

Forecasting  manpower 
foxTnula,  3,  92  „ 
output  growth,  99 
productivity,   3,  106-109 

Framing,  35,  47,  55,  67,  73 

Gitders,  55,  71 

Growth  rates  (see  also  Productiv- 
ity growth  rates) 
componeuts  of  unit  price,  138 
land,  143--144 
raanhour  requirements,  100 
material  cost,  140 
nonestimated  building  cost,  140 
output  total,  3,  99 
productivity,  100-106,  115 
site  value  (lot  cost),  140 
unit  labor  cost,  135,  138,  140 
un-'.t  price,  138 
wages,  135-138 

Hard-tile  helper,  137 
Hardwood  floor  laying  (see  Floors) 
Hod  carrier,   3,  63,  74,  75 
Holding  house,  cost  of,  158-159 
House  I 

as  capital  asset/,  16? 

as  shelter,  161-162 

average  price,  93,  96 

average  size,  92,  95,  96 

descriptions,  24-34 


hours  to  build 

entire  house,  93,  97-93,  110 

1000  sq.  ft.,  97 
how  designed,  18,  20 
number  in  Alameda  County,  92,  94 
price  per  sq.  ft,,  133 
variety  built,  133 

IntRgrated  crew  (see  Crew) 

Joists,  floor,  55,  71 

Labor  intensive  functions,  84 
Labor-:.iaterial  substitution,  61 , 

84-91 

Labor  productivity  (see  Productivity) 
Laborer,  general  building,  4, 

46,  63,  73,  129 

Land 

building  permit  value,  121 
factors  affecting  price,  146 
lot  cost 

affect  on  house  price,  141 

FHA  new  hotnes,  S.F.  Bay  Area, 
121,  144-146 

FHA  new  homes,  U.S.,  122,  144 

grov7th  rate,  140 

relative  share  in  house  price, 
140 

sq .  ft,  increase,  1 33,  134 
typical  house,  121,  122,  127 
price  per  acre,  U.S.,  143 
Lather,  4,  44,  46,  63,  73,  74,  107 

Loans 

land,  159 

land  improvement,  159 

con  r ruction,  159 
Lot  cost  (see  Land) 
Lumber 

clian^je  in  use,  ]54 

erratic  price,  155-157 

precut,  38-89 

Manhours 

forecasting,  100,  106-107 

productivity,  2-3 

total  output,  2-3 

unit  labor  requirements,  2 
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Manhoura  per  1000  board  ft.  (MBF) , 
changes  in 
roof  framing,  72 
sub floor  underlayment 9  71 
wall  framing,  72 
Manhours  per  1000  sq.  ft.  (MSF) 
of  living  area,  changes  in, 
occupation 

carpenter,  73,  76-77,  97 
carpet ,  soft -tile ,  and 

linoleum  layer,  80 
hod  carrier,  63,  74-75 
laborer,  general  building, 
73 

lather,  63,  73-74 
plasterer,  63,  73-75 
operation 

door  installation,  67 
drywall,  76,  77 
exterior  walls,  73 
floors,  77,  80 
framing,  67 
interior  trim,  67 
interior  walls  and  ceilings, 
75 

roof  covering,  78 
roof  c'leathing,  72 
subflooring,  73 
windows,  67 
Manhours  worked  by  carpenters 
per  annum 
based  oi\  Becker  report,  98 
based  On  sample  data,  93,  97 
per  house 

sajiple  data,  93,  97 
various  other  evidence,  94, 
97-98 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  1962,  2 

hjnpower  forecasting  (see  Fore- 
casting manpower) 

i^irketing  costs,  158 

Ilaterial  cost,  84,  140,  154-157 

Merchant  builder,  13,  17,  18,  67, 

Mobile  homes,  161 

Mudsill,  72,  88 

Nailgun,  71,  72,  79 
Nailing  machine,  78 


Occupancy  cost,  143 

On-site  construction  cost,  122-123 

Output 

growth  rate,  2,  92,  99 

productivity,  2,  92 

total  in  1930,  92,  99-100 

total  in  1965,  94,  96, 
99-100 

total  manhour  requirements,  2, 
92 

Overhead  expenses,  121,  127,  160 

Painter,  134,  135 
Piecework,  82,  83 
Piers,  55 

Physical  labor  productivity  (see 

Productivity) 
Plastering  machine,  74 
Plasterer,  4,  44,  46,  63,  74-75, 

105,  107,  135,  137-138 
Plumber,  107,  135,  136n 
Plumbing  fixtures,  131,  135n 
Plywood,  72 
Pole  stretcher,  80 
Precut  lumber,  71-72,  88-89 
Prestocking  shingles,  79 
Price  (see  also  Unit  price) 

estimates  evaluated,  123-125 

growth  rate,  138,  140 

per  house,  119,  121 

per  sq.  ft. ,  126 

S.F. -Oakland  Metropolitan 
Area,  123-124 

unit  price  allocated,  138 
Productivity 

average,  62 

by  occupation,  101 

contract  construction,  7 

defined,  100 

forces  causing,  100,  104 
growth  per  annum,  1930-1965, 
104 

growth  per  annum,  1940-1965, 
>  115 

growth  rates,  102,  137,  138 

manpower  forecasting,  2,  3 

marginal ,  62 

price,  4 

residential,  8 

mit  labor  cost,  117 
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ProducUivity  growth  rates 

carpenter,  105-107 

crev\  104,  115,  135,  138 

plasterer,  105 

private  economy,  115 

skilled  group,  104 

unskilled  group,  104 
Profit,  121,  127,  160 

Quality  change,  103,  131,  132 

Roof  (see  also  Trusses),  45,  57, 

78,  88 
Roof  framing,  72 
Roof  sheathing,  55,  72 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan 
Area 

FHA  house  price,  123-125 
population  change,  124 
site  price,  125-127,  144-146 
Sample,  57-59 

Sample  size  explained,  165-166 
Sanding  machine,  78 
Self-firred  paperback,  75 
Sheathing,  55 
Shingler,  78 

Site  development  cost,  147-148 
Site  value  <see  Land) 
Site-value  ratio,  121,  125,  127 
Skilled  labor,  4,  35,  44,  47, 

104,  137 
Specialization,  6,  13,  82,  154 
Stairs,  45 
Stapling  gun,  74 
Stucco,  73-74 
Subcontractors,  153-154 
Subfloor,  55,  71-72 
Substitution,  materials  for 

labor,  84-91,  148,  157,  161 

Tackless  stripping,  80 
Teamster,  79 

Technological  change,  103 
Tile  helper,  4,  137 
Tile  setter,  4,  45 
Timber,  155 
Training 

carpenter  apprentice,  80,  82 

drywall  hangers,  83 


fiiiish  work,  80 
framing,  80 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  80 
Trim,  55,  67,  88 
Trusses,  71,  72,  89 
Typical  house  defined,  16 

Unemployment ,  1-2 ,  109 
Unionism,  10,  23,  61 
Unit  labor  cost 

and  inflation,  134 

defined,  4,  134 

effect  on  price,  140 

growth  rate,  135,  138,  140 

in  1930,  134 

in  1965,  134 

increase,  134 

related  to  hourly  wage,  4,  134 
related  to  price,  4-5,  134 
related  to  productivity,  4,  117, 
134 

Unit  price  (see  also  Price), 
sales  price  per  sq,  ft, 
allocation  among  components, 

125,  138 
growth  rate,  140 
share  of  unit  labor  cost  in 

growth  rate  of  price,  140 
unit  labor  cost,  140 
Unskilled  labor,  4,  35,  44,  47, 

104,  137 
Utilities  underground,  148 

Wage  differentials,  skilled- 
unskilled,  137 
Wage  structure,  5,  137 
Wages 

growth  rate 

crew,  135,  138 

hard-tile  helper,  137 

plasterer,  135 

skilled,  137 

unskilled,  137 
plasterer,  highest  in  1930,  137 
Wall  framing,  72 
Walls,  exterior,  44,  55,  73 
Walls,  interior,  44,  55,  75 
Windows,  55,  67 
Work  assignment  change,  104 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

I 

In  terms  of  social  and  individual  development ,  remedial  efforts  to 
train  people  for  jobs  are  at  best  desperate  but  necessary  mandates  reflect- 
ing a  very  real  challenge  to  Nevada--that  the  efficient  and  effective 
preparation  of  all  youth  for  careers  may  well  become  the  single  most  critical 
factor  in  achieving  social  and  economic  stability  in  the  7C|'s. 

The  mere  concept  of  training  for  specific  jobs  seems  to  carry  little 

significance  in  view  of  population  and  industrial  mobility,  the  evolution  in 

1 

labor  demands  resulting  from  an  advancing  technol ogy and  the  changing  per- 
spective of  the  American  style  of  life  as  it  relates  to  vjork.  Training 
directed. to  suit  specific  and  limited  jobs  does  not  prepare  a  person  for  a 
career  in  a  society  where  most  of  today* s  jobs  will  cease  to  exist  before 
the  end  of  this  century,  when  those  born  this  year  will  be  onlv"29  ye.3rs  old, 
and  v;hen  those  graduating  from  the  high  school  class  of  ^72  will  be  only  ^7 
years  old.    The  current  prol  if  erat  ion  of  citizens'  demands  for  remedic!  job 
training  programs  addresses  an  urgent  need  which  in  turn  forces  reflection 
to  determine  why  millions  of  people  have  been  denied  adequate  preparation  . 
for  the  world  of  work.     Even  the  inauguration  of  lassive  Federal  efforts  in 
remedial  job  training  programs  has  not  appreciably  reduced  the  number  of 
people  v>/ho*upon  termination  of  their  schooling  are  n(l|t  prepared  to  assume 
careers  designed  to  carry  them  and  their  families  productively  through  the 
rapidly  shifting  forces  which  will  affect  their  future  lives. 

To  this  end,  the  Council  recognizes  that  the  vocational  education  pro-- 
gram  operated  through  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  have  a 
Very  real  J  need  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  concerned  v/ith  pre- 
paring persons  for  careers  and  placing  them  on  jobs;  to  seek  and  obtain  the 
guidance  and  assistance  of  business,   industry,  and  labor;'  to  modify  or  replace 
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existing  programs  in  light  of  educating  persons  for  careers  as  opposed  to 
training  them  for  jobs;  and  to  help  change  the  general  public's  attitude 
tov/ard  acceptance  of  career  education  as  an  integral  part  of  each  person's 
need  for  and  right  to  an  education. 

The  Council  commends  the  State  Board  Staff  for  pursuing  high  standards 
of  program  planning,  operation,  evaluation,  and  reporting,  and  has  been 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  cooperation  extended  by  the  Staff  in  the 
preparation  of  this  evaluation.  *  . 


RECOMMENDATIOMS 

Consistent:  v;ith  the  function  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the  fol  lowing  recommen- 
dations are  submitted  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  Its 
staff  In  the  hope  that  their  administration  of  the  stateK'ide  vocational  edu- 
cation program  may  in  some  way  be  facilitated  through  the  perceptions  of  the 
Counci 1 . 

Recommendation  //.I 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  muster  a  substantial  effort  to  de- 
vise a  system  for  securing  and  utilizing  demographic  and  manpower  data  and 
output  figures  from  other  agencies.    The  system  should  accommodate  the  gen- 
eration of  a  State  Plan  related  to.  such  data  and  figures  and  enable  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  their  vocational  education  plans  In  rela- 
tion to  the  information. 

Recommendat  ion  if  2 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  vocational  education  output 
figures  in  reference  to  labor  market  statistics  rather  tlian  on  a  class  by 
class  basis.    The  Department  should  supply  those  figures  to  all  Nevada 
agencies  concerned  with  human  resource  development. 

Recommendation  //  3 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  revise  the  foTmat  and  requirements 
for  local,  plans  so  that  the  information  reporting  and  management  system 
(verify)  cou-1  d  s impl  I f y  local  plan  preparation.    The  base  data  for  local 
plans  would  only  need  to  be  altered  through  addition  or  deletion  of  projected 
programs  based  on  manpower  or  den^ographic  information,  thus  allowing  local 

plan  narrative  to  address  such  issues  as  student  placement,  evaluation^  or 
local  advisory  committees, 
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Rccomrncndat  ion  n  k 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  increase  its  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  highly  successful  programs,  vnth  the  objective  that  this  Increased 
activity  would  facilitate  replication  of  successful  procrams  offered  by  other 
agencies. 

Reconimenda t  ion  ?;  5 

Both  in  educational    institutions  and  In  other  agencies,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  should  pursue  articulating  the  vocational  program  from  the  cile- 
mentary  to  the  adult  level   in  context  with  related  educationa]  programs*  Such 
an  empfiasis  is  a  prerequisite  to  providing  comprehensive  creer  education  ser- 
vices for  all  the  people  in  the  State. 

Recommendation  #  6 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  incrJase  its  leadership  activities  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies   in  developing  organizational  efforts  in  areas 
such  as  the  following:     planning,   evaluation,  task  analysis,  cost  analysis,  and 
interagency  cooperation. 

Recommendation  fr  7 

In  developing  and  promoting  systems  for  plans,  programs,  evaluations,  program 

reports,  and  other  such  activities,  the  State  Department  of  Education  should 

solicit  and  secure  input  from  all  concerned  with  preparing  people  for  careers. 

Recommendation  it  8 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  review  its  State  Plan  to  insure  that 
it  cohesively  addresses  student  and  population  needs,  goals  and  objectives 
drawn  from  those  needs,  and  procedures  which  assure  that  those  goals  and  ob- 
jectives will  be  attained. 


■  Recomnicndat ion  It  3 
In  view  of  the  size  and  scope  of  its  programs  for  vocational  education,  the 
State  Depa'rtment  of  Education  should  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  statewide 
and  interagency  manpower  planning  efforts. 

Recommend  a  t  i  on  if  10 

In  cooperation  with  local  directors,  gu i da  nee . personnel ,  teachers,  and  all  others 
concerned  with  educating  people  for  careers  and/or  placing, them  on  jobs,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies  should  expand  and 
strengthen  the  program  of  communications  with  local  employment  security  offices 
and  employers  to  expand  job  placement  opportunities  for  vocational  education 
students.    The  State  Department  of  Education  should  allocate  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  i nsure 'successf u 1  placement  programs. 

Recommendation  #  11 

Through  the  Nevada  Congressional  Representatives  and  the  U,S.  Office  of  Educa-- 
tion,  the  State  DejSar tment  of  Education  should  accelerate  its  efforts  to  secure 


Increases  of  Federal  funding,  both  for  general  funding  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  for  categorical  funding  of  special  programs. 


Recommendation  If  12 

The  Nevada  State  Department  of  Education  should  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
Federal  matching  requirements  entirely  through  State  appropriations. 

The  following  recommendat ions 'of  1970  Advisory  Council  evaluation  are  again 
noted  as  recomrnendat  Ions ,  ^  s  i  nee  activities  satisfying  their  intent  have  not 
to  this  date  been  fully  accomplished. 

1970  Recommendation  /  2 

The  S'tate  Department  of  Education  should  recommend  that  each  local  educational 
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agency  appoint  a  general  advisory  committee  to  v;ork  in  harmony  with  the  State 
Advisory  Council  to  effect  a  statcv/ide  advisory  structure. 

1970  Recoinmcnda  t  ion  /;  10 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  encourage  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  intensive  work  with  minority  comnunities  to  determine  their  particu 
lar  vocational  education  needs  and  recruit  members  into  programs  designed  to 
meet  these  needs. 

1970  Recomr.iendat  ion  H  11 

The  State  Depai'tment  of  Education  should  develop  workable  methods  whereby  clos 
Cvoord  i  nation  and  integration  of  Adult  Basic  Education  and  vocational  programs 
can  occur. 

1970  Recommendation  i!  17 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  and  encourage  the  use  of  a 
plan  of  action  vyhereby  local  vocational  education  administrators  can  make 
themselves  and  their  programs  better  known  to  business,   Industrial  and  labor 
1 eaders. 


(Evaluation  Goal  I 
The  TY  1371  Nevade:  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
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Evaluation  Objective  1 -A 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan  goals  and  objectives  were 
suitable  in  terms  of  student  needs,  particularly  in  terms  of  specific  popu- 
lation groups,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 
Metliodol  ogy : 

The  State  Plan  was  reviewed   in  order  to  evaluate  the  objective.  Pop- 
ulation distribution  data  and  other  demographic  information  was  secured 
from  the  Nevada  State  Employment  Security  Department. 
Findings: 

The  Program  Needs  in  Part  II  were  not  really  needs,  but  rather  were 
operational  objectives,  assuring  that  priority  would  be  given  these 
various  population  groups.     This  priority  was  reflected  only  in  tvJo 
of  the  ten  service  area  needs  statements  and  then  only  to  the  degree 
of  assuring  that  particular  focus  would  be  directed  tov;ard  these  popu- 
lation groups.     There  were  no  objectives  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped In  the  ongoing  programs  in  areas  dealing  with  Secondary,  Post- 
secondary  or  Adult.     Hov;ever,  the  objectives  presented  specifically 
toward  the  Disadvantaged  and  the  HahdJ capped  were  measurable  and  appro- 
priate.    The  objectives  in  Research  related  specifically  to  student  needs 
were  to  follow  up  and  study   the  employment  trends  of  previous  vocational 
students,   to  evaluate  special  needs  curriculum,  and  to  evaluate  vocational 
programs  for  the  handicapped.    The  object ives  in  Exemplary  Programs  re- 
lated to  such  student  needs  specifically  in  developing  vocational  programs 
for  rural  and  remote  rural  students.    The  objectives  in  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  related  to  such  student  needs  by  showing  the  number 
of  programs  serving  youth  in  economically  depressed  areas  and  the  number 
of  programs  serving  adults  in  economically  depressed  areas.    The  objec 
tives  in  Cooperative  Education  did  not  address  specific  student  needs 


in  terms  of  populatlofj  groups,  nor  c'ld  the  objectives  In  V/ork  Study. 

The  Analysis  of  State's  Population  provlcicd   in  Table  2,  Part  II,  v-'as 
utilized   in  formuloting  few  of  the  objectives  or  goals.     Data  for  popu- 
lation distribution  and  other  demogrcph  i  c  information  v\'as  secured  from 
tfie  Nevada  State  EiDployment  Security  Department, 
j^onc  l  ui".  ion^: 

The  State  Plan  goals  and  objectives  were  not  necessarily  related  to 
population  neec!s  or  needs  of  special  groups  within  tlie  population. 
Such  relationship  occurred   infrequently  and  not  according  to  pattern. 
In  reality,   the  format  was  not  particularly  conducive  to  promoting 
the  i  descriptions.     Program  Needi  vfere  statements  of  intent,  not 
specifically  related  to  analysis  of  population  needs.     If  such  an 
analysis  eKisted,   it  was  not  available  for  the  evaluation. 

The  data  source  v/as  appropriate,  and  the  Employment  Security  Department 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  cooperation. 
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Evaluation  Objective  1-B 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan  Goals  and  Objectives  related 
to  labor  market  and  other  manpower  needn. 
Met  liodo  logy : 

The  scope  of  this  evaluation  objective  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Plan, 
so  the  methodology  was  confined  to  reviewing  the  State  Pian  and  reviewing 
manpower  data  sources • 
Find  inqs : 

Table  I  of  Part  II  adequately  summarised  labor  market  information,  as  did 
the  two  suppl  einental  tables  provided  in  the  Plan.     However,  some  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  stated  were  inconsistent  with  the  info'mation  pro-- 
vided  in  the  table  which  were  used  as  rationales  for  their  existence 
nor  were  outcon^es  expressed  in  terms  of  meeting  specific  labor  market 
needs*    The  output  shown  in  Table  I  was  questioned  in  that,  for  example, 
sophomores  or  juniors  in  high  school  who  may  have  been  completing  only 
a  part  of  a  program  leading  to  a  job  were  shown  as  output,  as  determined 
by  an  analysis  of  Table  I  figures  related  to  Part  I  I  I  of  tUe  Plan.  The 
goals  and  objectives  were  not  specifically  related  to  manpower  informa- 
tion beyond  the  level  of  generalizing  that  emphasis  or  priority  would 
be  given  to  programs  in  these  areas  or  that  there  was  a  constant  labor 
demand  in  these  areas.     However,  the  Research  Objectives  in  Part  M  \ 
recognized  that  a  weakness  existed,  and  provided  for  devising  a  solution 
to  overcome  the  problem. 

The  manpower  data  provided  by  the  Nevada  State  Employment  Security  Depart-- 
ment  appeared  to  be  adequate  in  the  generalized  form  in  the  Plan.  However 
there  was  no  way  of  telling  how  the  vocational  education  program  configura 
tion  related  to  specific  labor  market  needs  as  available  through  Employ- 
ment Security. 
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Conclu s Ion: 

The  State  Plan  goalr,  and  objectives  did  not  specifically  addresr  man- 
power and  labor  rriarket  needs.     They  did  not  reflect  an  analysis  of  the 
data.     The  degree  to  v'hich  manpower  and  labor  market  needs  specificaily 
meshed  with  occupailonal  output  by  occupation  could  not  be  determined. 
Output  figures  for  vocational  education  were  apparently  not  developed 
considering  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  class  completion  and 
progr?  '1  completion. 


EvaTuation  Objective  ]-C 

To  deterfiiine  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan  Gqals  and  Objectives  related 
appropriately  to  other  human  resource  development  programs  in  the  State, 
Methodology; 

This  objective  v/as  evaluated  through  an  analysis  of  the  State  Plan  and 
the  Manpower  Planning  Councils  FY  1371  State  Plan. 
F  i  nd  J  ng  s : 

Generally,  the  coDperative  procedures  expressed  in  the  Part  I  agreements 
between  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Employment  Security 
Department,  the  Rehabilitation  Division,  and  the  Special   Education  Prograi 
appeared  to  have  value  and  vjere  appropriate  as  goals  and  objectives  for 
that  selected  portion  of  the  program  management  system. 

Information  reasonably  consistent  with  the  State  Plan  was  included   in  the 
Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Plan,  though  the  consistency  was.  not  carried 
through  to  include  reporting  by  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
as  local  educational  agencies  were  involved  on  that  level.  However, 
.  within  tim-.  and  location  variables,  the  information  provided  was  appro- 
priate. 

Part  II  of  the  Plan  itself  only  addressed  goals  and  objectives   in  termii 
of  cooperative  activity  with  other  human  resource  agencies  under  Public 
Service  Occupationsj  and  that  citation  was  only  on  a  generalized  level. 
Part  I  I  I  of  the  State  Plan  only  addressed  procedures  under  the  section 
titled  *'Other  Vocational  Education  Programs",  and  these  procedures  were 
generalized.     Part  II  offered  "Other  Sectors  Output",  but  the  data 
'appeared  to  be  an  unsubstantiated  estimate.     it  is  mos.  probable  that 
if  a  conversion  of  other  sector  output  were  available  in  O.E.  Code  break- 
out, such  a  conversion  would  have  been  'cl ted » 


Cone  1  us  i  on : 

The  goals  and  objectives  did  not  specifically  relate  to  other  human  re 
soiirce  development  agencies,  though  sections  not  defined  as  goals  and 
objectives  did  somewhat  relate  to  them. 


I 
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Evaluation  Objective  1-D 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  procedures  were  set  forth  in  the  State  Pliin 

to  accomplish  each  stated  goal  or  objective. 

« 

KethodoJ_o_gy ; 

The  scope  of  this  evaluation  objective  did  not  extend  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  State  Pl^^n,  dnd  the  methodology  was  appropriately  limited. 
Fi  nd  i  ngs_: 

In  tlieory,  the  procedures  established  in  Pnrt  III  would  have  logically 
addressed  tlie  goals  established  in  appropriate  sections  of  Part  !l. 
The  Plan  did  appear  to  do  this,  and  had  appropriate  cross-references 
entered.     Hov.'cver,  the  information  descrMbing  program  needs  sfiould 
probably  have  been  incorporated  into  the  section  on  procedures,  and  a 
section  more  appropriately  addressed  to  needs  could  have  been  developed. 
This  new  section  should  have  specifically  analyzed  ^nd  defined  Voca- 
tional Education  Program  -Needs  *    There  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  goals, 
object  ives^  program  needs,  and  proceduj'es  which  were  not  organized  into 
the  correct  parts  of  the  Plan. 
Cone  1  us  ion :  j 

The  procedures  were  generally  related  to  the^ object ives ;  however,  pro- 
cedures a,lso  appeared  as  p  rogram^  need  s .    This  did  not  lead  to  an 
.  organized  description  starting  with  needs,  progressing  to  goals  and 
objectives,  and  ending   in  procedures. 


Eva luat-  ion  Object  ive  1-E 

To  detcrmiiie  the  extent  to  vvhich  the  State  Plan  Goals  and  Objectives  were 

met  dur ing  the  year.  .  . 

Methodology:  "  .      •  •         .  • 

.  lii  order  not  to  duplicate  the  FY  1S71  Annua]  Descriptive  Report  being 
prepared  by  the  Nevada  State  Department  of  Education,  the  methodology 
in  this  evaluation  utilized  data  provided  In  the  Nevada  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  compilation  of  manageinent  data  about  enrol  Iments  In 
Vocational  Education.  That  data  was  applied  against  selected  data  In 
the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan. 

Find  i  ngs": 

Relationship  of  the  data  against  the  plan  revealed  the  following:' 
■  ■  1971  Est  I  mate     '   1971  Actual  .  Difference 

Percentage  of  secondary  26.4^  25. -]% 

school  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  education. 

Percentage  of  population  "  .6^  .    .5^  -.1% 

age  20-65  enrolled  In  post- 
secondary  vocational  educa--  • 
.  tion* 

Percentage  of  population  ] ,6%  ] .]%  -.5%  ' 

age  20-65  h*  enrolled  in       '  ' 
adult  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Percentage  of  disadvantaged  1.5?o  5-^%  +3.9?i 

population  enrolled  In  vo- 
cational education*  .] 

Percentage  of  handicapped  .  ^.8^  3%  -^.5^ 

population  (by  level)  en- 
rolled i  ri  vocational  educa--  - 

tion,  I  . 

Mumber  of  youth  served  by  Students  385  +155 

program 

Percentage  of  secondary  1.7^  2.2^  +.5<) 

vocational  students  ^ 
\  enrol  1 ed . 

Note:'   In  the  case  of  the  objective  addressing  %  Secondary  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  educationj  the  Nevada  State  Department  of  Education  Re-^ 
search  Bui  let  iH)  Volume  13>  '^'2  was  used"  for  the  other  base  date?;  other  ^^^^ 
Q    .             a'ppropriate  percentages  yjere  based  on  that  publication  or  oii  the  ^ODi 
estimates  in  the  pl^^n.  ^.l.c...^^   :  - 


The  FY  1971  Actual  Figures  above  had  still  to  he  finalized  and  made 
official  by  the  State  Deparlinent  of  Education.     For  example,  inquiry 
revealed  that  many  of  t!ie  Handicapped  enrollments,  some  Disadvantaged 
enrollments,  and  many  Adult  enrollments  had  not  yet  been    us  t  i  f  i  ed 
against  final  f\nar,c\a]  and  program  reports   (one  county  alone  enrolled 
58  moi*e  Handicapped  students  than  v/ere  included  in  the  compilation  of 
enrollments).     The  Annual   Descriptive  Report  should  shed  additional 
light  on  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan  objective?  and  goals  were 
met. 

Concl us  i on :  • 

Based  on  a  sample,  and  using  the  most  current  information  available,  it 
appeared  as  though  the  goals  and  objectives  under  Section  5-0  of  .Part 
II  were  measurable  and  have  been  met  v^ithin  reasonable  degrees  of 
toleru'Hce.     However,  some  difficulties  were  evident  in  the  plan  estimate 
or  as  a  result  of  incomplete  information. 
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Evaluat  ion  Goal   I  I  j 
The  FY  1971  Nevada  Vocatiorial  Education  Program 
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Evaluation  Objective  i!-A 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  valid  manpower  and  employment  opportunity 
data  was  utilized  in  the  development  of  local  vocational  education  plans  and 
programs. 
Hethodol ogy : 

Review  of  Local  Plan  Application  form  requirements,  review  of  FY  1971 
local  plans,  and  review  of  manpower  data. 
Find  i ngs  ;  . 

During  FY  1971,  the  State  Plan  required  that  applicant  agencies  relate 
jobs  estimated  to  be  available  to  their  anticipated  output.     Generally, - 
this  requirement  was  not  able  to  be  met  due  to  two  basic  limitations: 
1.     No  manpower  data  was  available  to  applicant  agencies  on  an  or- 
ganized basis  which  was  compatible  with  the  OE  Code  system  of 
reporting  required  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.     In  isolated 
instances,  some  data  was  available,  but  most  local  employment 
security  offices  had  to  rely  on  the  central  office  of  Employment 
Security  for  that  information.     The  central  office  supplied  the 
State  Board  Staff  with  their  manpower  data  publicailcnj  but 
severe  limitations  precluded  appl icant  agenc i es  from  utilizing 
the  information  effectively.     For  example,   in  an  exaggeration 
.    of  simple  differences  between  Tables  3  and  k  of  that  report,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  welding  may  have  helped  to  qualify  20 
boys  for  50  to  100  different  occupations,   including  firemen, 
janitors,  sheet  metal  workers,  farmers,  etc-     Because  the  output 
factor  in  vocational  education  had  not  been  specifically  defined 
in  terms  of  occupat ional  qual i f icat ions  or  output  to  the  labor 
marl<et,  applicant  agencies  were  not  able  to  use  the  data.  The 
applicant  agencies  did  receive  the  Report,  but  no  cohesive  use 
resulted. 


2.     Tlio  June  15  clecrilinc  for  Plan  submission  was  so  late  that 
ruN'ipov^er  di^ta  v/ould  have  carricJ  little  relevance  in  causiiu^ 
program  change  due  to  buvHjet  ^nd  personnel  co.'inn  i  tments  prior 
to  June  1  5 . 

Cone  1  us  ion  ; 

.  It  would  appear  that   in  order  for  manpower  data  to  be  effectively 
utilized  by  applicant  agencies,  significant  changes  would  need  to 
occur   in  the  local  plan  requirements  and  subinission  procedures,  and 
that  data  ritore  properly  related  to  their  programs  must  be  supplied 
them. 


EVcJluat  ion  Objective  ll-B 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  local  vocational  plans  served  as.  effective 

rnonagt-tment  tools  for  local  .educational  agencies. 

Methodology: 

V/ritten  reaction  from  three  local  directors  of  Vocational  Education  was 
solicited  and  reviewed.     FY  1971  Local  Plans  were  reviewed.  Letters 
from  local  Directors  solicited  by  the  State  Staff  were  reviewed.  1971 
Minutes  of  Advisory  Council  were  reviewed. 
^ '  nd  i  ncis/Concl  us  i  ons ; 

Generally,  the  FY  1971   local  plans  v;ere  utilized  as  management  tools  by 
local  agencies;  however,  more  effective  use  would  have  been  realized  had 
the  docuiiients  been  more  concise  and  manageable  tliemselves. 

The  FY  1971  local  plans  adequately  described  projected  local  vocational 
act ivi  t  ies  for  FY  1 971  . 

The  VEA-Ps  (financial  forms)  were  appropriate  in  relation  to  ease  of 
program  rev i s ion-^th i s  was  particularly  significant  In  adult  education 
programs  vihere  many  revisions  v^ere  required  to  meet  community  needs. 
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Eyaluat  ion     h J ect  I  ve  I  !j-£ 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  local  vocatlopcil  education  programs  were 
operated  in  cooperation  v/!th  other  human  resource  programs  in  the  State. 
Methodology  : 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  State  Board  Staff  and  local  directors,  procirarii 
operations  v;ere  analyzed,  and  written  reaction  was  soHciteH  and  re- 
ceived froiri  seven  local  Employment  Sccur'ity  offices  and  their  state  - 
office. 
Fi  ndinqs: 

The  Employment  Security  Department,   the  Division  of  Rehabi li tat  ion , 
and  the  Governor's  /ianpowcr  Planning  Council  were  sent  copies  of  all 
FY  1971   Preliminary  Pr'ograr.T  Reports   in  early  Fall  of  1S71.  These' 
reports  specified  the  OF  Code,   the  class  title,  the  instructor,  the 
location,  and  the  extent  of  all  classes  proposed  to  be  operating 
through  Vocational  Education  during  Fiscal  Year  1971.     Those  local 
educational  agencies  strongly  involved  wMth  local  Governor's  Mai-i- 
power  planning  Coinm  f  t  tf^es  and  those  local  educational  agencies  ex- 
tensively involved   in  working  with  their  own  advisory  cominl  t  l.oes 
generally  reported  that  they  enjoyed  e>xellent  cooperative  relation-- 
ships. 

Of  the  eigliteen  agencies  receiving  funds  for  vocational  education, 
four  were  institutions  existing  for  fundamental  purposes  other  than 
education:     the  Nevada  State  Hospital  and  the  Nevada  Youth  Training 
Center,   the  Nevada  State  Prison,  and  the  Nevada  State  Higiiway  Depart- 
ment.    In  addition,   two  other  such  agencies  operated  programs  through 
educational    institutions:     the  Nevada  G i r 1 s ' Tra i n i no  Center  (through 
Lincoln  County  School  District)  and  the  Nevada  State  Personnel 


Division  (through  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno).    There  appeared 
to  be  a  broad  scope       cooperation  carM^ied  out  by  various  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 
Cone [us  ion ; 

Generally,  the. cooperative  efforts  betv;een  the  various  human  resource 
agencies  concerning  vocational  education  programming  seemed  to  be  more 
spontaneous  than  plantied.     There  were,   however,  significant  degrees  of 
cooperative  effort,  though  this  was  not  a  program  activity  common  to 
all  programs.     Interagency  manpower  planning  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  factor  for  program  decision  on  an  organized  basis. 
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Evaluation  Objec t  ive  I  I 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  there  was  articulation  between  vocational 
secondary,  postsecondary  arjJ  adult  programs  carried  out  by  locai  educational 
agenc  i  es. 
Methodology ; 

Review  of        1971 -local  plans  and  p'-ograms,  review  of  Advisory  Council 
activities,  and   inquiry  of  the  State  Board  Staff. 
£ i  nd  i  ngs ; 

Articulation  between  secondary,  postsecondary ,  and  adult  programs  varied 
to  a  great  degree  from  comiTiUn  i  ty  to  community,  and  was  generally  cliarac- 
ter  i  zed  as  fol 1 ows ; 

1.  There  w^as.  little  articulation  betv/eeh  adult  programs  and  any 
other  programs,  since  these  were  operated  on  an  "as  the  de- 
mand warranted"  basis.     Articulation  that  did  exist  was 
found  wiv.'.re  a  significant  number  of  secondary  day  scliool 
students  enrolled   in  adult  vocational  programs. 

2.  A  system  for  articulating  secondary  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams had  not  as  yet  been  developed.  The  only  enforcement 
of  articulation  came  as  a  result  of  , the  State  Board  giving 
financial  aid  to  both  leveiS. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  has  formed  a  Coordinating  Committee  composed 
of  two  members  from  the  Board  of  Regents,  two  men>ber5  from  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education^  two  members  from  the  Association  of 
School  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  two  members  from  the  Governor's  Man-- 
power  Planning  Couiicil.    Articulation  will  become  considerably  more 
feasible  as  a  result  of  this  structure. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocation^}]  Education  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educatioii 


v/ere  both  on  rocord,  and  bo  Mi  v;ei'e  progressing  positively,  to  develop 
the  cluster  approacli  to  vocational  education.     These  activities  Vs'ere 
indicators  that  work  is  being  done  to  develop  articulated  vocational 
education  programs  in  Nevada. 
ConcJUi^^iPil* 

Although  efforts  v/ere  being  directed  to  develop  an  articulated  system 
o^  vocational  education  in  Nevada,  the  FY  1971  vocational  education 
program  did  not  provide  an  organized  system  of  articulated  program: 
between  the  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  levels. 


Evaluation  Objective  ll-E 


To  determine  the  extent  to  v^hlch  local  educational  agencies  were  assuring 


vocational  education  graduates  of  job  placement. 


Methodology: 


Revic-,.v  of  FY  1971   local   plans,   review  of  Stqte  Department  of  Education 
Vocational  Program  management  data,  review  and  site  visits  of  local  pro- 
grains,    inquiry  of  State  Staff,  and  review  of  the  FY  1971  State  Plan. 


None  of  the  FY  1971   locol  plans  contained  organized  systems  for  assur-- 
ing  job  placeinent  of  vocational  education  graduates.     However,  reviev-/ 
of  enrol  IfTient  information  and  site  visits  revealed  that  statewide  im- 
plementation of  cooperative  education  programs  and  various  vocational 
counseling  programs,  plus  the  somewhat  limited  programs  of  work  study 
and  work  c^.xperience  did  assure  job  placement  for  some  of  the  students 
in  these  programs.     Some  special  prograins  for  the  Disadvantaged  and 
Handicapped  particularly  featured  job  placement  and  follow-up  services 
for  students.     The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  the  Nevada  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Department  have  been  working  during  the  fiscal  year 
to  develop  Nevada  Occupational   Briefs,  a  system  of  job  descriptions 
similar  to  those  published  by  the  California  Department  of  Human  Re- 
source Development,  witli  a  view  toward  increasing  student  awareness 
of  specific  Job  opportunities. 
Concl us  ion : 

Much  was  being  done  in  local  programs  to  increase  the  probability  of 
job  placement  for  vocational  educational  program  graduates,  although 
there  were  no  state  or  local  organized  plans  designed  to  assure  voca- 
tional student  placement   in  Nevada.. 


F  i  nd  i  ngs  : 
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EvgUjation  Objec t  jye  I  l-F 

To  deCermine  the  extent  to  which  the  statev/ide  vocational  education  program 
progressed  in  relation  to  pr.oviding  opportunities  for  pccupational  awareness 
and  orientation  at  the  elementary  level. 
Method o 1 oqy ; 

Site  visitation,  review  of  FY  1971   local  plans. 
Find  i  rigs : 

Review  of  the  FY  1971   local  plans  pointed  out  that  generally  those 
counties  which  operated  their  school   systems  on  other  than  an  8-^  plan 
were  directing  themselves  to  some  degree  toward  prov Id j ng ' occupat i ona 1 
information  and  exploratory  experiences  on  the  pre-^seconda ry  level. 

The  "World  of  Construction,  Manufacturing,  etc."  programs  instituted 
by  Washoe  County  School  District  through  Exemplary  funds  and  broadened 
in  part  through  Disadvantaged  funds  appeared  to  be  a  singularly  success- 
ful pilot  program  for  Nevada  in  this  respect.    A  number  of  vocational 
directors  expressed  interest  in  replicating  the  program,  though  no 
organized  effort  has  to  this  date  been  made  to  facilitate  widespread 
repi ica t  ion . 
Conclusion: 

The  desire  to  initiate  such  programs  and  activities  v/as  apparent,  and 
a  successful  raodel  program  was  available  for  technical  assistance. 
Replication  has  not  yet  occurred. 


Eva)  ua  t  i  o  j  W)  b  J  e  ctj  v  e  I  I  -G 

To  deternine  the  extent  to  v;hich  the  1371  vocational  education  program  v/as 
efficient,   in  terms  of  cost. 

Vocational  educatic)n  program  management  data  v^as  related  to  FY  19^1 
cost  figures  which  were  unofficial   though  reasonably  accurate  for  pur- 
poses of  evaluation,     A  more  complete  review  of  tliese  factors  may  be 
made  when  the  State  Department  of  Education  submits  its  Annual  Descrip- 
tive Report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
F  i  nd  i  ngs_: 

The  total  estifnated  Federal  and  State  support  cost  per  per  son  ■  served 

in  vocational  education  was  $76. 1  1  .     In  other  worlds,  that  was  the  amount 

of  support  generated  per  person. 

The  total  estimated  Federal  and  State  support  cost*  per  enrollee  in  vo- 
cational education  v.'as  $58,38 .     In  other  words,   if  one  person  enrolled 
in  three  classes,  he  v;ould  have  been  counted  as  three' separate  enroll- 
ments . 
CoiT£^ljJ52^oii : 

In  light  of  the  total  program  activity,  the  estimated  support   is  minimal 
and  should  be  increased  through  securing  additional  State  and  Federal 
resources  for  vocational  education  programs. 
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Evaluation  Goal   I  1 1 

The  FY  1970  Nevada  Advisory  Council  for  Hanpowei-  Training  and  Career  Education 
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Eva  ]  iiq  t  i  on  Obj  ec t ! y  e  11!  -A 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  action  has  been  taken  by  the  State  Board 

respect  to  the  FY  1570  Hevada  Advisory  Council's  recomfuendat  ions . 
Methodology ; 

Review  of  FY  1970  Evaluation  Recoir-mendat  ions ,   review  of  FY  1370  State 
Board  Response,   inquiry  of  State  Beard  Staff  and  local  directors, 
F  hid  l  nos ; 

The  Council    is  satisfied  that  most  of  it's  FY  1970  recommendations 
vjere  appropriately  responded  to  and  that  State  Staff  activities   in  re- 
lation to  the  recommendations  have  been  commendable.     However,  the 
Council's  review  of  these  activities  has  found  that  recorDmendat  Ions 
number  2,  10,  11,  and  17  were  not  accomplished   in  the  course  of. the 
FY  1971   program  ac t iv i t i es . 
Cone  1  us  ion : 

The  Council's  FY  1970  recommendations  number  2,  10,  11,  and  17  will 
again  be  noted  as  recommendations  in  the  FY  1971  evaluation,  and  so 
referenced. 


Annotated  B i 


bj  j  ography 


2. 
3. 

A. 

6, 
7. 


Local  Plans,  FY  1971 

P.('(Xn.6  .!yiib\nlttQ.d  by  Applicant  Aoc,.ncA.t6  ;^o/l  TV  1971  Voca.'Uoncct  Education 
PAOQ^UimS.    Vac  VcUc  ]i^oA  Siibinls.b.ioii  (Ocic^  June  -15,  1910. 

Ca/L6on  City  School  Vi^tJiict 
CliuJickUZ  CouMy  School  VA.siA.lct 
CJ^jyAh  Ccuiitii  Sdwol  VMUct 
Elko  County  School  'OutJiJ..ct 
Wimboldt  County  School  VlsVu.ct 
Lincoln  County  Scliool  Vittu.ct 
Lyon  County  SchooJ'  Vlstnlct 
lllnQ.^uiZ  County  School  V.l6tyUct 
Myc  County  School  VlstJuct^ 
?{iAbhinc}  County  School  Vut'ilct 
iikuJioc  County  ScJiool  V^U^UUct 
\J}hM:Q,  Pine  County  Sdwol  Vlstntct 
Elko  CorniV^uiuty  Co.lUcQC 
UncvQJislt'.y  o{^  hlcvada,  Reno 
Ucvcidci  Stoutc  P/l.Uou 
Ucvadci  Voutk  Training  CcntoJi 
tlcvadci  State  Ho.spitcit 
l^cvadci  Stcitc  rilcjhmy  VcpaA.tm.nt 

Ml nutes ,  Advj_sory  Council  Meeting,  March  St  1971 

Spetu^SaZiy  no.fcdlv':u  n.cactLon"piom  a  County  SupcA^intcndcnt  tn  AaZatton 
to  the  Loccit  Plan  a.6  a  h\anox{mcnt  Tool, 

Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report,  FY  1972 
Employn'ient  Security  Department 

hianpoiOQ^L  data  by  VlctlonaAy  o^  Occupatt.oncd.  Vtadc6  and  Standa/id  Jndus- 
tAicit  Clcbh^ti-Lccitloyi .  a.h  Aelccted  to  Uevada  and  projected  output  {^Aom 
hujinn  AC'Sou/iCC  devctopment  agendas. 

Evaluation,  FY  1970 

Nevada"  State  Advisory  Council 

Ail  Evaluation  o{^  Wcuaa'a'>6  PV  1970  Stat.e  Plan  and  PAogAam  undent  PL  90-576, 

Response  to  the  Evaluation.   FY  1970 
Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

Ro^iiponsc  ^!>ubmttted  to  Ua'tional  Advt6o Ay  Council  vxith  the  Evaluation, 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan,  Parts  A  and  B,  FY  1971 
Manpov^er  Planning  Council 

Nevada  Statmide  luiman  AcAou/ice  agency  plans  loA  Vy  1971 ,  with  need^ 
analyzed  by  Employment  Secu^itty, 

VERIFY  t I ,  August  12,  1971 

Nevada  *State  Department  of  Education 

CompWition  oi  management  data  about  all  vocational  cn^O'tlees  tn  PV 
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ERLC 


^'     P5r.^_^  Continuing  State  Plan  for  Mocatlonrj]   Education,   FY  1970-71 
State  Department  of  Education 

R(?AU'.iex/  Stcitd  Plan  on  a  aontaiuing  brau  -  adminlb.Vuition,  poticlc.'^  and 

5.     Part  J  .State  Plan,  ^pendix,  June,  I969 
State  Department  of  Education 

Guide  <o.n,  thd  d.QvcZomc.yit  c{]  Local  Playi6  ion  Uocationat  Educ.aiu.cn. 

If^'     ^^'^^  'L>  Long  >Ranoc  state  Plan,  FY  I963-7O 
Nevada  Ttate  Depar  tmenr."*  of  E.'ducation 

5  Vm'i  VJiOjCxvt(:'.d  l^c^yj^^  Goats  and  ObjacAAva.^ ^  ojkx  PHoce.dun.u  io^'i  Voca- 
tional v:diLciati.on  In  Htvada  rV  U)70, 

Part  H^U_  AnniJal  Statue  Plan,   FY  19 69- 70 
State  Department  of  Edi.jcation 

VV  1970  BstiimtQ.d  f>lc(id!>,  Goats  and  Objcc.tivcJ^,  and  PJioccduu^  {^ox  Voca- 
ti^omit  education  in  ivc.uac/a. 

12.  Part.:  II  and   \]\^  The  Long  Range  Annual   State  Plan,   FY  1970-1971 
State  Depai'tmenl  ot  Oducation 

One  and.  .S  ij^^oji  plan  {^oK  voca^tlonal  education  in  hlcvada,  p.^ojcc^tinci  nccdiS , 
GoaU,  Ohjcctlvu,  and  PKoccdWiQ.s ,  VV  1971. 

13.  Antiua!  Des^cri  ptive  Report  of  Proorarii  Activities,  FY  1970 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

¥tnoX  StjciiAAtAiccct  S  Ka/L/iattve  Report  ion.  VocatA.onal  EduccUlon  io>i  PV  1970. 

]k.     Biennial  Report  of  Selected  Data,   July  1,   1 968  to  June  30,   1970,  Inclusive 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

StatJ^^ticat  Rcpo^U:  on  EdacxitJ.on  to  tkc  State,  ^houiing  vocaA:iona.l  and  non- 
vocattonai  actlvLttu^ 

1 5 .  Research  Bullet  in  ^  J/o lume  13 >   No.  2 
State  Jep^irtment  of  iiducation 

Spcct^icalty  utilized  to  d^tenmne  total  ^hecondaxij  Qn^ioWmi^ts ,  PV  197 U 

16.  P^bJJc  Law_J0252^»  The  Vocational  Amendments  of  I968 

ITie  Pub  .tic  loi-^  pA.ovtdiyig  the  StoXe  Vepcuutmeiit  o^  Educa-tuJii  lotth  {)Und.s  to 
6uppont  the  extensi^on  and  hr{p'io\jem>Mt  o^  vocailonal  e.duccttion  in  K^evada. 

Fed  e  r  a  1  jeo  i^  s  t  e  r  Vo  1  ^  _3  5 ,  No.   91,   Part   II,  May  9,  1970 

The  llegiiXaixons  dcv eloped  bij  tfieU.S.  OHice  o^  EduccuU-on  {^on.  the.  adniini^- 
tn.ati,on  o-^  p-iog-'ianvs  undcA.  the  ^xao. 

18.  State  Plan  Guidelines  for  FY  1971  -  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Ponjnat.  ayicf  n^equOied  ln'^o.ma.tccm'^^<^on.  the  Uevada  StjoU:e  Plan  ^on.  Vocatloncil 
Education. 

1 9 .  Program  Mefuo  rand  urn  A  VT  ( V )  71-61  -  U.S.  Office  of  Educa  t  i  on 
Suggestecl^'Content  ol  kdv^JSO'iij  Council  Evatuatlon^s . 

20.  Other  References 

a.    Letteu  {^nom  iacaZ  Vi/iectoh.^  A.e.gaAd>tng  ^state  and  loccil  plan  ^stj.stem. 
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b.  io^ttoJUx  ^^Koni  loaat  and  Statt  BnptotpcJit  StcuJiJJ:xj  VcpaMtumit 
Xtga/iduiCj  x\iWiacjti:aij  coop(i^^-C^t<.on. 

c.  Inqiiinij  oi  StcUt  BoMci  Sia-J^,  loccit  dOuictou ,  and  otk2.U. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE   DEPT.    OF  EDUCATION, 
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ABSTRACT   -   THE   FIELD  OF    X-RAY   TECHNOLOGY  IS, 
LIKE   OTHER  ALLIEJ   HEALTH  PROFESSIONS, 
"CdNSrANTLY   CHANGING.   FOLLOWING  A  NATIONAL 
TREND  TO  UPGRADE-  THE   PROFESSION  AND  TO 
PROVIDE   MORE  COMPETENT    TECHNOLOGI STS, 
HOSPITALS    IN  CONNECTICUT    ARE  NOW  AFFILIATING 
WITH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES   FOR   THE  PURPOSE  OF 
ESTABLISHING  ASSOCIATE    DEGRPE   PROGRAMS   IN  X- 
RAY    TECHNOLOGY.   THE   OBJECTI 'E  OF  THIS  REPORT 
IS   TO  PKUVIDF   INFORMATION  FOR  THE    STATE  TO 
USE    IN  ESTABLISHING  GUIDELINES  FOR  THESE 
AFFILIATIONS.    INFORMATION  FOR  THE   REPORT  WAS 
GATHERED   BY  MAIL,    PERSONAL   I NTERV I EWS  ,  AND 
TELEPHONE,    EVALUATION  OF   THE  DATA  GATHERED 
I N  D  i  C  A T  ED   T  HAT  A   C  OORD- 1  N  AT  I  NG  COMM.  I T  T  E  E 
SHOULD  BE   ESTABLISHED   WITH  REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY   TO  OVERSEE  THE   PROGRAMS.  OTHER 
RF.COMMENDAT  IONS  .  WERE   FOR   REQUI  RED   L  I  CENS  ING 
OF   X-RAY   TECHNOLOGISTS,    REMEDIAL  AND 
CONTINUING   EDUCATION.  PROGRAMS,   A  STANDARDIZED 
PR OC  EDUR E   F  OR X  E I  M B UR' S  I  NG  HOSPI  TAL  S  BY 
COMMUNITY   COLLEGES,   AND   SHARING  OF 
INSTRUCTORS   FOR    COST  REDUCTION  AND  IMPROVED 
"T  N  S  T K  U  C TT  ON". THc  "re  P  U  Rt '  I  N  C  L  U  U  t  S    A   L  I  S  f '  1  N  G  "O  F 
CURkHNT  SCHOOLS'  Cf   A--RAY    TECHNOLOGY  IN 
CCNN  tC  1  iCUT      i  TH~  DATA  ON   THEI  R   FACIL  I  T  lES  AND 
A   STATEMENT   PREPARED  bY   THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOTl  ATION  UN"  T  OF  AN 

ACCRcClT^ED  £J)UC.AnONAL  _PRO_GRAM  FOR  RADIOLOGIC 
~T  f  C  HN'O L OG  I  St  S      (> FT ' " 
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Preface 


It  is  hoped  that  the  information  and  recommendations  in  this  report 
will  help  to  better  the  educational  programs  for  x-ray  technologists  in 
this  state.    The  importance  of  the  x-ray  technologist  as  an  allied  health 
profess  i  ona  i- has  grov^n  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
With  this  growth  has  come  need. for  better  educational  facilities,  more 
qualified  instructors,  and  improved  programs. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  assistant,  Marilyn 
Emery  Hooper,  for  the  conscientious  and  tireless  effort  that  she  has  made 
in  assisting  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  ^ 

John  D .  Ei  chner 
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■  Summary 

The  field  of  x-ray  technol ogy  ,  i s,   like  other  allied  health  professions, 
constantly  changing.  ■  Follov/ing  a  national  trend  to  upgrade  the  profession 
and  to  prov i de  more  competent  technologists,  hospitals  in  this  state  are  now 
aft  ill  at ing- with  .community  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  establishing' 
Associate  Degree  programs- !n  x-ray  technology. 

.  The'  State  of  Connecticut  has  now  become  actively  involved  through  tiiree 
of  its  community  colleges  in  the  training  of  these  technologists  and  they 
will  continue  to  become  more  involved  as. more  affiliations  occur. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  report  is  to  prov i de'  i n format  ion  for  the • 
State  to  use  in  estab I i sh ing  gu i del i nes  for  these  af f i I iations*     It  is 
important  that  these  guidelines  be  established  now  while  the"  number  of 
affiliations  is  small.     Trying'  to  implement  guidelines  at  a  later  dafe  when 
there  is  a  large  number  of  affiliations  will  be  difficult  and  frustrating. 

Information  for  this  report  was  gathered  through  mailing,  personal 

interviews,  and  telephone  conversations.     The  information  obtained  was 

,j  ■  .  ■   ■  -       ■  "  ' 

evaluated  and  incorporated  into  this  report,  and  it  indicates  that  a 
coordinating  committee  should  be  established  to  oversee  these  programs. 
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Background 


■   Up  to  approximately  four  years  ago  the  task  of  training  X-ray  techno  Jog i sts 
(Radiologic  Technologists)  within  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  the  responsibility 
of  twenty  separate  hospitals.   'The  schools  of  x-ray  technology  were  hospital 
based  and  granted  diplomas  or  certificates  ot  completion.     The  student, 
upon  completing  this  program,  became  eligible  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  Examination,  given  by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists, 
twice  a  year.     Successful  completion  of  this  examination  allows  the  student 
to  become  a  Registered  X-Ray  Technologist  (R.T.).  Under  this  system,  the 
student  received  only  technical  training,  and  generally  there  were  no  liberal 
arts  courses  offered.    The  program  in  most  cases  was  completed  in  24  months. 

The  training  of  x-ray  technologists'  within  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
also  throughout  the  United  States   is  now  -  in  .a  period  of  transition.  By 
this  I  mean  in  this  state  the  hosp i ta I -based  schools  are  now  becoming 
af f i  t i ated  w i th  the  community  college  system.    The  previously  hosp i ta I -based 
certificate  programs  are  now  being  made  into  2  year  associate  degree  programs. 
Presently  there  are  2]  schools  of  x-ray  techno  I ogyi  in  this  state,  of  which 
six  have  become  affiliated  with  community  colleges.     There  are  other  schools 
presently  considering  aft  i  1  i  at'i  on . 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  transition  period,  the  State  had  little 
or  no,  responsibility  in  the  training  of  x-ray  techno  log i sts  nor  did  it  carry 
any  of  the  f-inancial  burden.    However,  as  future  affiliations  occur.,  the 
State  continues  to  bear  more  of  the  responsibility  and  costs  in  the  training  • 
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of  X-ray  technologists.     The  trend  now  is  for  hosp  i  ta  I -based  programs  to 

affiliate  with  colleges,  and  it  appears  that  in  time  the  majority  of  the. 

hospitals  that  have  schools  of  x-ray  technology  in  this  state  will  become 

affiliated  with  the  Community  College  system. 

Why  do  hospitals  wish  to  affiliate  with  a  college?    f^lr.  Arve  H.  Dah  I 

of  HEW  gives  the  following  explanation. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift  from 
hosp ital -based  programs  to  two-year  college  programs.  Several 
explanations  have  been  advanced  for  this  trend:     (I)  Natiorially, 
community  and  junior  colleges,   increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
week,  make  available  the  type  and  number  of  educational  institutions 
needed  to  collaborate  with  hospitals  in  training  radiologic 
technologists.-    (2)  Financial  aid  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments,  for  support  of  educational  programs,   is  available 
only  to  the  academic  institutions.     (3)  States  have  been  showing 
increasing  interest  in  laws  for  licensure  of  radiologic 
technologists  and  graduati on  f rom  college-affiliated  programs 
has  been  required  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  for 
certification  c     licensing  imposed  by  such  laws.     (4)  The  cost  of 
hospital-based  training  is  reflected  In  the  fees  which  hospitals  - 
must  charge  for  services.     Since  fees  are  currently  subject  to 
a  host  of  inflationary  pressures,  the  merit  of  this  means  of 
financing  training  is  being  seriously  questioned. 2 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  trend  to  upgrade  the 

profession.     To  this  end,  affiliations  are  being  sought  by  hospitals  for" 

associate  degrees. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  medical  education,  the  cost  of  training  these 
students  will  be  very  high,  and  as  I  see  the  future,  the  State  will  end  up 
with  much  of  the  financial  burden  for  this  type  of  program — as  well  as  for 
other  programs  In  the  al  Med  health  professions. 

When  a  hospital   Is  affiliated  with  a  community  college,  there  is  a 
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contractual  agreement  riiade.     In  th  i     contract,  there  are  financial  provisions 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  provisions.     The  State  ends  up  reimbursing 
some  arbitrary  amount  "t-o  the  hospital.     Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
are  purely  arbitrary.     Why?    Because  the  State  has  no  previous  experience 
in  this  field.     The  State  has  no  studies,  criteria,  or  standards  which  it 
can  use  as  a  guide  in  the  negotiation  process.     Fhere  is  no  objective 
information  by  which  equitable  dgreements  can  be  determined. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  s i t  in  on  negotiations  for  an 
affiliation  between  a  community  college  and  two  large  hospitals.     During  these 
discussions,  we  sometimes  found  ourselves  at  a  loss  in  making  decisions 
because  of  a  lack  of  objective  information  concerning'  the  educational 
facilities  for  x-ray  technologists  in  this  state.     We  could  not  compare  what 
was  bejng  done  by  others  with  what  we  planned  to  do.    A  few  specific 
examples  of  questions  that  arise  are:     Do  other  hospitals  pay  a  stipend  to 
students?     If  so,  how  much?    Do  i'hey  provide  room  and  board?     If  so,  to 
what  extent?    How  many  clinical  hours  at  the  hospital  are  students  required 
to  complete?    How  much  class  time  is  required?'  What  are  admission'  policies? 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the  State 
before  any  equitable  agreement  can  be  reached  between  a  community  college 
and  a  hospital.    What  is  needed,  then,   is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  x-ray 
techiiology  educational  facilities  in  this  state  so  that  the  State  may  have 
such  information  to  refer  to  when  making  future  contractual  agreements  with 
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hospitals.  "  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  provide  that  information. 
This  study  will  also  provide  ^^ucgested  .provi  si  ons  for  future  agreements. 
Some  of  the  informaiion  gathered  for  this  project  can  also  be  applied  in 
contractual  agreements  made  for  otiier  allied  health  profession  programs, 


programs  are  affiliated  with  community  colleges  and  controlled  by  the 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Regional  Community  Colleges,  information 


wi  de  basis.  o 

There  are  other ■ bas ic  needs  which  this  project  wiil  serve.  One 
is  concerned  with  minority  groups  and  the  other  with  employ/nent  opportunities, 
in  relation  to  minority  groups,  tliere  is,  a  need  ^to  indicate  how  well  these 
groups  are  represented  in  the  field  of  x-ray  tr :hno logy  as  well  as 
methods  for  recruiting  them  into  the  profession.    The  second  need  is 
concerned  w i th  employment  opportuni ties.     As  it  stands  now,  each  hospital, 
quite  arbitrarily,  graduates  whatever  number  of /students  it  deems 
appropriate,  without  any  consideration  of  employment  opportuni  ties,. 

Recently  I  attended  a  symposium  for  instructors  in  radiologic  technology* 
Some  thirty  schools  throughout  I^lew  England  were  represented.    There  were 
serious  indications  that  a  surplus  ^of  x-ray  technicians  are-  now  berng 
produced  in  some  areas.    There  is  a  need,  then,  to  discover  what' the 
future  demands  will  be  in  the  State, 

Because  of^the  current  trend  toward  affiliation,  the  State  Is  now  and 


e.g.   inhalation  therapy,  nursing,  medical    lab.     Because  all  alli<=!d  health 


gathered  by  this. project  could  easily  be  put  into  practice  on  a  system- 
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.will  be,  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  ihe  future^  in  a  position  to  govern 
the.  number  of  graduate  x-ray  technicians.     Therefore,  some  i  nd-i  cati'bn  of  • 
future  employment  opportunities    should  be  made,     11'  is  hoped  that  by  doing 
this  not  only  will  vye  avoid  producing  too  many  x-ray  technicans,  but  also 
money  will  be  saved  that  can  be  funnelled  into  other  needed  health  occupations 
so  that  the  supply  of  allied  healtli  workers  v;  i  1  1  be  commensurate  with  the 
demands  of  the  State. 

OBJECTIVES  TO  BE  ACHIEVED 

A.  To.  complete  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  educational  facilities 
for  x-ray  techno  to.g  i  sts  in.  the  State  which  may  later  be  used  by 
the  State  of  Connecticuf  in  determining  affilialion  agreements 
and  poii-cy  decisions.     This  study  will. show  the  existing  structure 
of  each  of  the  21  schools  of  x-ray  technology,  in  the  Stateof 
Connecti  cut. ^  ■  .  - 

B.  To  devise  "Mode L.Prov i s ions"  for  future  agreements  between 
educational   institutions  and  hospitals  in  x-n"ay  technology. 

C.  To  determine  minority  group  representat i on  'and  methods  for 
recruitment  in  the  field. 

D.  To  determine  future  employment  opportunities  for  individuals 
.formally  trained  in  x~ray  technology.       ■  " 
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METHODS 


To  achieve  the  desired  objectives  it  was  necessary  to  gather  information 
through  several  means.     Each. method  of  obtaining  i nf ormat ion  i s  described  in 
deta  i  I  be  I  ow.  *'  . 

(A)  Survey  ' Fornix 

There  were  two  types  of  survey  forms  used.     Survey  sheet  il\  was  sent  to  " 
those  i  nsti' j'ut  i  ons  which  had  x*-ray  equ  i  pm-ini'  but  did  fiot  have  schools  of 
x-ray  technology.     Survey  sheet  il?.  was  sent  to  those  hospitals  which  had 
schools  of  x-ray  technology,  except  in  cases  where  personal  visits  were 
made.     Doth  forms  were  essefitially  the  same  ex<:ept  that  form  #2,   for  hospitals^ 
with  a  school  of  x-ray.  techno! ogy ,  had  additional  questions  pertinent  to 
those  schools.    The  information  gathered  and  samples  of  these  forms 
are  found  in- the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

(B)  Personal   Interviews  ,  . 

It  was  first  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  all  of  the 
schools  of  x-ray  technology  in  the  stai*e.  .  However.,  after  mal<ing  nine  such 
visits,  \it  was  found  that  this  would  not  be  necessary.    '  I  nstead  the  survey 
sheets  were  mailed  f'o  the  remainjng  twelve  schools.     The  nine  schools  that 
were  visited  were  generally  the  larger  hospitals  and  they  were  geograph i ca N y 
disbursed.  -  ■■  .  . 
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(C)  Letters  _.  j       :  ,  ' 

•  Numerous,  letters  were  sent  to  various  peop*le  and  organizations  for 
information  pertinent  to  x-ray  technology.     A  list  of  all  sources  contacted 
appears  in  the  Appendix  oh  the  report, 

(D)  Telephone  -  . 
Extensive  use  of  the  telephone  was  made  in  obiaining  information  and 

sources  of  information. 


Findings 

Presently  there  are  some  21  separate  schools  of  x-ray  technology 
\yithin.  the  state  of  Coniiecticut.    These  schools  are  ultimately  governed 
by"  the  American  Medical  Assoication  wh i ch through  the  Amer i can  Co! lege 
of  Radiology,  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists,  and  the 
American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists,  oversees  these  schools 
and  establishes  gu'ide  lines  for  their  operations.     These  guidelines 
consist  of  such  things  as  sugg.ested  curriculum  content,  mi.nimum  number  of 
clinical  hours  and  class  hcurs.     The  extent  to  wh  i  011*^  these  guidelines 
are  fo.llov/ed  var  i  es  cons  i  derab  I  y  from  school  to  school  depend  i  ng  upon 
the  ph i  I osophy  of  each  hospital.     There  appears  to  be  very  little- 
coordination  between  hospitals.     Each  acl'  separately  in  terms  of  what" 
should  be  taughi",  now  many  'students  should  be  graduated,  and  the  methodology 
of  teaching,.     I  do  not  ihink  that  this  situation  is  most  advantageous 
to  either  the  •  students  ,  the  Jiosp  i  ta  1 ,  or  the  patients. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  separate  schools  in. this  state, 
there  are  certain  diseconomies  which  result.     Some  schools  have  a  large 
number  of  students  and.  can  justify  full  time  i nstructors,.  others" have 
very-few  students  and  consequently  have  only  part  t ime  i nstructors .  The  • 
part  time,  instructors  usua 1  I y,  have  other ,duti es  in  the  Clinic  and  often  ■ 
are  not  able  to  devote  adequate  time  for  the  preparaflon  of  classroom 
work. .    •     ■  ■ 
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From  the  hospitals  polled,   it  has  been  noted  that  there  is  a  great 
need  to  have  full  time  instructors  rather  than  part  time.     Hov^ever  the 
cost  of  having  full  time  instructors  for  the  smaller  hospital  schools  would 
be  too  great.     What  has  been  suggested  is  thai  those  hospitals  which  are 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other  might  share  the  cost  of  full  time^ 
instructors.    What  is  suggested,   in  effect/  is  that  students  from  smaller 
hospitals  would  go  to  larger  hospitals  for  their  classroom  or  didactic 
training  and  then  return  to  their  own  hospital   for  clinical  training. 
Obviously  this  v/ould  not  be  feasible  in  every  case  insofar  as  the  distance 
between  hospitals  would  be  too  great.     But  in  ihose  situations  where,  it 
could  be  accomplished,   i nstruct i ona I  costs  could  be  reduced,  better 
utilization  of  educativ.   al  facilities  could  be  made,  and  the  students 
would  have  the  benefil  of  having  a  full  time  instructor.    Also,  this 
would  help'to  standardize  the  classroom  instruction  throughout  the  state. 
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Employment  Situation:  ' 

^There  has  oeen  considerable  concern  recently  over  employment 
opportunities  for  x-ray  technologists  in  this  state  as  well  as  over  the 
entire  iiation.     Some  individuals  have  indicated  that  we  are  producing 
a  surplus  of  technologists  and  we  will  soon  find  ourselves     in  the  same 
situation  in  which  teachers  are.    Others  polled' have  indicated  in 
varying  degrees  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
technologists  produced.     However,  the  general  concensus  is  that  this  situation 
is  temporary  and  that  considering  the  economic  conditions  existing  in 
this'  state,  the__Jol')  market  is  holding  up  reasonably  well.  , 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  x~ray  technologists  is 
less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  situation  is  not  nearly  as ^ 
critical  as  some  have  proposed.     AM  reports  that  have  been  studied 
have  clearly  shown  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  growth  in  the  profession. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.     In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  x-rays 
■in  diagnosing  diseases  is  constantly  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
increase  with  the  development  of  new,  complex  .and  soph  i  st  i  cated- eq'u  i  pment. 
This  equ ipment . w i  I  I ■ requ i re  h i gh I y  trained  technologists  to  operate  it. 
Secondly,  many  more  people  are  becoming  covered  by  various  types  of 
i nsurance  wh i ch  will  allow  them  to  have  increased  medical  care  and  this 
will  almost  certainly  include  some  type  ^f  x-ray  work.    Because  of  the.. 
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obvious  trend  in  the  country  to  upgrade  the  health  care  for  'everyone, 

not  only  v/i-I!the  demand  for  x-ray  technologists  i  ncrease .  but  a  1  so  all 

the  allied  health  professions.    Thirdly,  we  must  consider  the  economic 

situations  in  this  state.     Unemployment  has  been  high  in  every  field 

and  there  is  no  reason  why  x-ray  technologists  should  not  suffer  also. 

Hospitsis,   industry,  state  and  federal  agencies  are  all   feeling  the 

financial  squeeze>  and  consequently  are  not  hiring  the  number  th.at  they 

did. before.    Another  factor  that  affects  employment  situations  is  that 

approximately  70;^  of  all  employed  techn  i  c  i  ans '  i  n  this  state  are  females. 

Under  normal  c i rcumstances ' the  rate  of  turnover  amongst  females  is  very 

high.    Many  stay  in  for  2  to  4  years  and  eventually  get  married  and, 

leave  their  jobs.  ■  However,  this  Is  not  the  present  situation.     It  has 

been  noted.,  in  our  survey  that  the  turnover  rate  Is  not  as  high  as  It 

has  been.     Females  are  staying  on  the  job  longer.     Certa  in  l,y-^ 'i  n  many  of 

the  cases,-  the  increa'sud  cost  of  l  iving  and  unemployment  amongst  husbands 

are  contributing  factors  in  causing  them  to  stay  on  the  job  longer. 

Theemployab  i  1  liy  of  x-ray  technologists'  is  definitely  linked  to' 

the  economic  situation  in  this  state  and  as  this  siiuation  impx.oves^ 

job.  openings  for  x-rpy-  tech.:Oiog  i  sts  will  almost  certainly  occur  also. 

Not  only  wi 1 1  the  turnover  rate  increase,  but  new  openings  will  also'  occur 

in  those  agencies  employing  x-ray  technologists. 
»j  ■  ■  . 

)  .  .  -     '  .      .  .    ■  ■ 
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Minority  Groups:  "  • 

■Minority  group  representation  in  the  field  . of  x-ray  technology  in 
this  state  anpears  to  be  very  small.     Yet  there'  is  evidence  that  many 

■  of  the  hospitals  are  rnakind  a  sincere  effort  to  recru  i  t  members  of 
minority  groups.     Although  some  directors  of  schools  indicate  that  they, 
are  not  getting  qualified  applicants^  the  real  problem  lies  i'n  the  fact 
that  hospitals  are  simply  not  receiving  sufficient  volume  of  minority 

.group  applicants  or  very  few,  while  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
number  of  othe^r  dpplicants.     It  must  be  remembered,  too,  the  nature  of 
this  profession.     It  is  obviously  very  technical,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficuli*  to  get  qualified  applicanfs  from  every  group. 

Three  methods  have  been  suggested    to.  improve  recruitment  of  minority 
groups.    The  first  is-  to  educa^e  minority  groups  in  the  early  high  school' 
years  to  tl^e  opportunities  available  in  the  field  of  x-ray  technology. 
The  second  method  suggested  is  to  establish  a  remedial  program  for  those 
students  who  show  a  since're  interest  in  this  field  but  lack  the.  necessar^y 
background.    The  third  method  would  be  to  .establish  minority  group 
scholarships  specifically  for  students  wanting  to  ent'er  this  profession. 
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■  _  ■  •    '      -  Recommendations 

1'.    The  State  of  Connecticut  should  require,  licensing  of  all  x-ray  . 
technplog  ists.  .Because  of -the  inherent  nature  of  this  field  and  the  • 
potential  danger  of  radiation,   it  is  imperative  i'hat  only  qualified 
i  nd  i  V  i  du'a I  s  be- a  I  lowed  to  operate  x-ray .  equ  i  penint.     Therefore,  the  State 
of  Connecticut    should     introduce  proper  legislation   fo  exact  la'ws  for' 
licensing  that  will  guarantee  the  residents  of  the  state  that  the 
'technologists  who  serve  them  will  be  proper  I  y  trai  n-rd  and  fully  qualified. 
2.    A  coord  i  naM  ng  committee  with  authority  to  reg;.-l  ite  should  be  established 
to  oversee  those  programs  :in  which  commun  i  ty.  co  I  I  egi-s  are  involved  as 
well  as  to  establish  guidelines  concerning  tuture  af  t  i  It'at  ions .  The 
committee  shoul.d  be  composed  of  appropriate  members  of  the  ■  comrnuh  i  ty 
colleges  and  technologists"  from  the  hospital,  wlitch  are  presently  affiliated. 
3.,  A  remedial  program  should  be  estab I  i s'hed  f or  those  minority  group'  ■ 
members  who  show  a  sincere  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  x-ray  t'echno  logy , 
but  lack  the  necessary  background..    The  program .  shou  I  d  be  designed-by  the 
coordi  nati  ng"  commi  ttee  prev  i ous  I  y"  ment  ioned.. 

4.     There  should  be  further' research  done  in  the  area  of  financial 
reimbursement.    A  standard i zed  procedure  should  then  be  established  whereby 
all  community  colleges  reimburse  hospitals  by  the  same  me11iod. 
'5.    Continuing  educati on  programs  should  be  provided  for  the  individual  ■• 
already  employed  in  the  field  of  x-*ray  technology.     The  program  should  offer. 
•  refresher  courses  as  we!. I  as  other  courses  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  , 
the  field. 


6.    .Efforts  sliould  be  irade  by  the  hospitals  to  sliare  instructors  for  ^ 
didactic  training..   This  could  possibly  be  done  on  a  regional  bas-is.  By 
tra-ining  students  in"  this  way,  all  students  could  have  the  benefits  of 
a  full  time  instructor,   institution  costs  could  be  .reduced,  and  a  more- 
standardized  curriculum  couldbe  maintained  to  allow  a  smooth  transition 
from  the  community  college  to  the  four  year  institution. 


C o n  t  r a c t  u a  I  A g  r ems n  1" 


The  purpose  of  this  seci'ion  of  the  report  i  s  lo  emphasize  the 
irnporiancG  of  the  contr-actual  agreement  befween  fhe  hospital  and  the 
college  as  well  as  to  recommend  specific  points  whic'1  should  be  covered 
i  n  such  a  corri'ract .      .     ■  " 

Originally.,   it  was  /i-hought  that  a  complete  model  contract  would 
be  necessary.     Hov/ever,  after  reviewing  the  dai'a- avai  lab  le,   it  became 
apparent  that  ii'  would  be  more  beneficiaf  to  lisi'  those  specific  points 
which  should  be  covered  in  i'he  contract  as  well  as.  to  establish  a 
rationale  for  each. 

Importance 

As  was  stai'ed  previously  in  this  report,  whenever  an  affiliation 
occurs  between  a  hospital  and  a  co.llege,  a  coni'ractual  agreement  is 
made*     The- purpose' of  this  contract  is  to  formally  state- the  .object i yes, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  both  the  col  lege'  and  the  hospital.'  The 
importance  of  this  contract  cannot  be  overstated,  and  much  care  should  be 
taken  in  preparing  it..   The  responsibilities  of  each  institui'ion  should 
be  clearly  and  accurately  stated.     The  contract  should  also  be  written 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  rights  of  the  Col  lege, ^'hosp  i  tal  ,  and  the  student 
are  fully  protected,  wh i I e. a  I  I ow i ng  for  some' f lexibi I ity  in  the  program.  . 
An  incomplete  or  ambiguous  contract  can-soon  lead  to- an imos it ies' between 
the  college  and  the  hospital  as  well,  as  to  complete  failure  of  the  program. 


Recommended  Points  to  be  Covered  by  i'he-  Contract 

1.  Affiliation  Objecl'ives 

An  opening  statement  should  be  made"  concerning  the  overall  objectives 
of  this  affiliation.    The  objectives  of  .  the  jiospi ta I  and  the  college 
should  be  .compati  b  le-. 

2.  Student  Enrol Iment 

■.  The  maximum  number  of  new  students  admitted  each  year  should  be 
determined  by  mutual  agreement.      ■      ^        "      ■  ^  • 

Because  this  program  is  of  a'joint  nature,  each  institution  should 
have  equal  status  in  determining  the  number  of  new  students.  In 
determining  the  exact  number  to-be  enrolled,  consideration  should  be 
made  of  employment  opportunities  which  will  be  available  when  these  ' 
students  graduate.    Clinical  facilities  as  a.limit-ing    factor  should  also 
be  considered.      ■  . 

3.  Student  "Expenses 

There.are.certain  student  expenses  such  as  uniforms,  books,  other 
i nstructional  ^mater i a) ,  and  transportation.     There  should  be  a  provision 
in  the  contract  designating  who  is  responsible  for  pay i ng  these,  whether' 
it  be  the  students,"  hospital,  or  the- col  lege. 

4.  Financial  Arrangements  .  ' 

There  are  present  ly  three  communi,ty  co.l  l  eges  af  f  i  I  i  ated  wi  th  hosp  i  ta  I 
for  the    purpose  of  training  x-ray -techno  I og ists .    The  financial 


arrangements  betvyeen  these  hospilals  and  the  colleges  all  differ.  Withou 
considerably  more  research  in  this-  area,   it  is  difficult  to  establish 
an  accurate  model  for  determining  reimbursement  policies.'   However,  when 
colleges  do- af f i  1 i ate,  there  are  several  considerations  which  should  be 
made.     In  the  first  place,  hospitals  suffer  an  immediate  loss  insofar  as 
they  no  longer- are  able  to  collect  tuition  fees  as  rhe  student  will  now 
be  making  payment  directiy-to  itie  college.     This  is  a  starting  point  in 
determining  what  f  i  nanc  i  a  I   losses  the  fiospital    i  ncurs  .th  ro.ugh  an 
affiliation.    Once  you  have. .  determi  ned  the  amount  or  loss  incurred 
because  of  the  affiliation,  you  have  a  basic  figure  to  starf-  with. 

Some  hospitals  provide  a  stipend  and/or  room  and  board.  Wheiher 
or  not  fhe  hospital  wilt  continue  i'o  provide  these  should  also  be 
viewed. 

.One  point  which  is  often  overlooked  i n ■ determi n i hg  financial 
arrangements  is  the  fact  that  students  in  the  x--ray -techno  logy,  prog  ram 
are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  2400  hours  of  c I i n i ca i  work  during 
the  2  year  program.     It  must  be  noted  also  that  tlVis  is  a. minimum  number 
of  clinical  hours  .and  that,   in  many  cases,  far^more  hours  are  worked. 
Because  the  si'udents  spend  such -a-^l  arge  number  of  hours,  the  departments 
in  which  they  work  become  very  dependent  on  them  as  a  labor  force.-  in. 
fact,  it  has  been  reported  in  many'  cases,  .Ihat  departments  cannot  run 
efficiently  v/ithout  the  use  of  student  labor,     If  this  is  the  case. 
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then  the  students,   in  tact-,  Decc^ne  a  source  of  inexpensive  labor, 
which  effectively  causes  a  savings  to  the  hospital.     Some  hospitals 
have  reported  sav i ngsvof  ' up  to  $47,000.  per  year,  and  most,  state  that 
i'his  savings  is  derived  from  the  use  of  student  labor.    However,  some 
hospitals  shov.'  no  savings  but  rather  the  x~ray  program  is  shown  as  an" 
expense-  to  the  hospital.     .     •  -  "  .    •  • 

The  point, we  are  bringing  out  i.n  this  section^  then,   is  that  if* 
the-  students  do  incur  a  savings\to  the- hosp  i  ta !  ,  then  HtI^,  along  with 
other  factors,  certainly,  should    be  reimbursed  by  the  college. 
5.'    Classroom  Instruction  ■-  ' 

The  courses  :.'hich  the  hospital  will   instruct  should  be  specifically 
listed  as  well  as  those  for  which  the  college  will   be  responsible.     In  - 
general,  those  courses  wh  i^ch  lend  themselves  to  the  env  i  ronment  of  the 
hospital,  i.e.  technical  courses  dealing  directly  with  radiology,  should 
be  taught  at  the  hospital  and  by .  the  hospi ta 1  personnel.     Those  courses 
which  Lend  themselves  to  the  envi ronment  of ' the 'col  lege,   i - e .. courses 
of ^a  liberal  arts.naiure,  should  be  taught  at  the  college  and  by  the  college 
personne 1.  -  J  . ; 


6,    Curriculum  -  . 

The  college  and  the  hospital  shoulci  jointly  design  the  curriclum. 

The  2400  clir>ical  hours  ond  410  didactic  hours  reqifired  .by  the  AART  shouid 

/  \  ..... 

be- closely  adhered  to. 

"7.     Coordinator     •  .  ',, 

A  coord  i.na1-or  should  be  appointed  at  Itie  liospital  and  at' the  college. 
Togelher,  they  will  oversee  iiie  program.     In.  addition,   Ihe  hospilal  " 
coordinator  should  hold-adjunct  appo  i  n  rmeni'  at  the  college. 
8.     Clinical  Practicum,  Work  Schedules,  and  Vacations  .  ■• 

The  minimum  number  of  cl in i ca r  hours  requ i red  by  the  AART  is  2400 
hours-     In/all  af  f  i  1  i  aiions,   I'he  exact  number  of  clinical  hours  offered 
should  be  specifically  stal'ed  and  shou  I  d  noi  be- j-ess  ilian  2400  hours  nor  , 
more  than  -2500  hours.  '  There  has  been"  a  tendency  fn  some  hospitals  to 
use  the  students  far  in  excess  of  the  2400  hours,  and  f-or  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  I'D  have  a  provision  v.'liich  will  p1X)Tect  i'he  s  rudenl-f  rom 
bei  ng  exp  i  o  i  ted . 

In  addition  "l-o  th  i  s^  the.  number  of  hours'  a  sluoenl~  wiM  be  required-, 
to  work  per  day  .and  week  shou)  d  be  stai'ed.    Generally,  a  student  should 
not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day  nor.  more  'hraf)"- d'TU'sys 
per  v^eek.     These  8  hours  shou  Id  'i  nci  ude"  c  i  oSS  room  as  we  11   as  clinical  work. 
•     ■  In  regards  to  vacat  i  on,-  hhe  hospital  ca  lendar 'and  schooT  ca  I  endar  • 
shou  I  d  '  be  comp'ati  b  I  e.    Because  of  the  i  nhereni  pi  ob  lerns  i  n  vol  ved  i  n  tlte-}  ■  ■ 


■  O 
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operation  of  the  r  ad  io  logy' oepartment  as  well        those  .associated  with 
educati ng 'x-ray  technologists,   it  is  not "a  I  ways  possible  to  have 
vacations  coi nci de  exact  I y ,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  these 
as  close  as  possible  without  causing  undue  hardship  on  either  party. 

9.  Admission  of  New  Sluderrt's  "  .     .  ' 

The  admission       new  sl'udonts  should  be  a  joint  venture  between  the" 
hospital  and  tlie  col  lege.    Appropriate  members  of  each  institution  should 
form  an  admissions  committee  for-  the  purpose  of  making  a  fi  na I  dec i s  ion  . 
on  those  app 1  i cants  to  be  accepted. 

10.  Suspensions  or  Dismissals 

The  hospital  sliould  not  suspend  or  dismiss  a  student  without  first 
consulting  the  college.  .However,  the  hospii'al  should  have  the.right^to  . 
issue  written  warnings,  when  necessary,  without  prior  consul  tat  ion  with 
the'college.    A  copy  of  such  warn i ngs  should  be  sent  "to  the : Coord i nat9r 
at  the  cot  lege. 

In  such  cases  v/here  I'he  hospital  or  the  college  deem  it  necessary 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  student  foraeademic  or  "d  i  sc  i  p  I  i  nary-  reasons, 
a  commi tl^ee,..^ composed  of  appropriaie  members  of  the  hospital  and  college, 
should  make  the  final  decision. 

The  student  shoul  fj  have- the  right  to  appear  before  this  committee' 
for  the  purpose  orstatirig  h  i.s  position.     If  the  student  chooses,  he.  - 
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may  do  th  i  s  i  n  v/r  i  t  i  ng . 

Written  notice  of  the  committse^s  final  decision  should  b'e  sent  to 
tiie  student. 

1  I ♦     1 nsurance  .         "        -     .  " 

Appropriate  liability  insurance  for  time,  spent  in  the  hospital  by 
the  student  should  be  the  responsibility,  of  the  hospital. 
12.     Disaf  f  i  l  i  ation^  . 

There  should  be  a  provision  for  d  i  s'af  f'i  1  i  at  i'on  in  the  event  that 
either  the  college  or  the  hospital  vnshes  to  discontinue  the  program- 
Any  disaffiliation  agreement  should  a  I  I ow  for  sufficient  time  for  the 
phasing  out  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  above  list  of  suggested  prpvis ions  is  not  to  be  considered 
all    inclusive.     There  are  other  necessary  provisions  of ' a  legal  nature 
to  be  included,  such  as  the  authority  f or  each^ i nst i tut i on  to  enter  into 
agreement  as  well  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  discrimination 
on  the.  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.    The  wording 
of  the  contract  should  not  be  such  that  it- hampers  any  of  the 
parties  involved,  but  rather  it  should  allow  for  therp^ogram  to  be  conducted 
in  an-'.orderly  fashion  as  well  as  to  state  , the  duties  and  responsibilities  • 
of  all   involved,    r.  ■ 


Hospitals  v/ith  X-Ray  Techno iogy  Schools 


Bridgeport  Hospital 

267  Grant  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conneciicut  06602 
SI".  Vincent's  Hospital 

2820  Ma1  n  Street,  Bridgeport,  Coiinecticut  06606 
Bristol  Hospital 

Brewster  Road,  Bristol,  Connecticut  06010 
Danbury  Hospii'al  ; 

Hospital  Avenue,  Danbury^  Connecticut  06810 
Hartford  Hospital 

80 'Seymour  Street,  Hariford,  Connecticut  061 15 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  ■ 

500  Blue  Hills  Avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06112 

St.  Francis  Hospital  ' 

114  Woodland  Streef",  Hartford,^  Connecticut  06105 

Manchester  Memorial  Hospital-- 

71  Haynes  Street,  Manchester,  Connecticut  06040 

"  The  M^r  i  den-Wal  I  ingford  Hosp'  i -f-al  , 

.18!  Cook  Avenue,  Meriden,  Connecti^cut  06450 

Middlesex  Memorial  Hospi-tal 

. 28  Crescent  Street ,  Middletown,  Connecticut  06457 
New  Britain  General  Hospital 

100  Grand  Street,  New  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 
Hospital,  of  St.  Raphael 

1450  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,;  Connecticut  06511 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospiial 

789  Howard  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06504 
Lawrence  and  Memori.al  Hospital 

365  Montauk  Avenue,  New  London,  Connecticui'  06320 
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Wi  I  1  iarn  W."  Backus  Hospital 

326  Washington  Street,  Norwich,  Connecticut  06360 
St.  Joseph  Hospital 

128  Strawberry  H i  I  I  Avenue,  Stamford,  Gonnecticut  06904 

Stamford  Hospital  -  . 

!90  West  B^x>jd  Streti^t,  Stamford,  Connect i  cut  06069 

St.  Mary's.  Hospital-  * 

56  Franklin  Street,  Waterbury,  Connecticut  06702 

IVaterbury  Hospital  •  .  * 

64  Robb ins  Street,  Waterbury,  Connecticut  06720 

West  Haven  Ve1"erans  Admi  n  istration  Hospital 

West  Spring  Street,  IVest  Haven,  Connecticut  0651.6 

Windham  Commun  i  ty  Memor  i  a  I  Hospit.al  . 
Mansfield  Avenue,  W i 1  I i mant ic, .  Connect i cut  06226 


Af  f  i  I  i at  ions 


Col  lege  " 


Hosp  i  ta I 


Mattatuck'  Community  Col  lege 


St.  Mary  ^s.  Hosp  i  iicil.,  Waterbury 
Waterbury  Hospital,  Waterbury 


Middlesex  Community  College 


Middlesex  Memorial  Hospital, 
Middle town 


South  Central  Community  College 


Yale-Mew  Haven  Hospital,  St.  Raphael's, 
New  Haven 


Qui.nnipiac  Col  lege 


West  Haven  Veterans  Administration. 
Hospital,  West  Haven 
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.  Bridgeport  Hospital  ■ 
■  .Bridgeport,  Connecticut        ^  • 

M.D.   in  charge:     Dr.  Josepii  J.  EspositO' 

R.T.    in  charge:     Fred  SteinoricK 

..J 

Entrance  requirements:     Recent  high  school  graduate,  comp I et i on  of 

application  form  witl'i  re-ferenc:^s  /  persona  1   interview  with  Mr.^-" 
Steinbrick  and  the  Director  of  the  school 

Classes  begin:     July.  T^'*" 

Can-  students  enter  at  mid-year?:  No 

Student  capacity:  30 

Number  of  full  time  techn i c i ans ' curren t I y  employed:  22 
Number  of  part  time  techn i ci ans  current  I y  employed:  4 
Tuition:  per  year:  None 
Room  and  board:  None 

Other  costs:     $85.  book  fee,  must  buy  uniforms,  hosp  i  ta  I  -  p-ays  for  $1,000. 
life  insurance  policy  and  regular  BTue  Cross/CMS  coverage 

Stipend:     $65.   per  month  in  the  second  year 

Scholarships:     None    "    -       *  , 

College  af  f"i  I  i  at  i  ori :     None  •  .  " 

Degree  or  cert i f i cate  awarded:  Certificate 

Length  of  program:     24. months 

Approximate  clinical  hours:     2800  hours 

Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     550  ho".-5 

Internsh  i  p :     None         .  '  ■ 

Sick  time:     JO  days  per . year-except i ona 1  then  more 
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Vacatioii  time:     I  week  per  year 
Holidays:     7  per  year  " 
Do  students  work  holidays?:  Yes 
Do  students  work  weekends?:-.  Yes 
Do  students  work- n ights? :  Yes 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  institution:  None 

;^lumber  of  instructors  employed: 
-Fui  I  time:   ^  12 
Part  t i me:   '  0 


 J 
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St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
Bridgeport,  ConneGticut 


D.  .  i  n  charge  :    Dr-  F^obert  D.  Russo 
R/r.    in  charge:     Mr.  Kosati 

Entrance  requirements:     Desire  to  help  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  good 

health,  p leasant  persona  I i ty ,  serious  Inteni'  and  study,  application  • 
toward  learning  the- requi  re'd  procedures  and  techniques,  high  school 
diploma^  personal   interview  with  chief  radiologist  and  staff  is 
-required,  character  references,  courses  in  physics,  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  typing  are  recommended  in  the  high  school  curriculum 

St  .  .  ' 

C I  asses  beg  in:     Julyl         '  ". 

Can  students  enter  at  rnid-year?:     No  ,    ■  '    -  , 

Student  capacity:     21      '    -  -  r" 

Number  of  full  time  technicians  currently  employed:     16.  ' 

Number  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:-  I 

Tuition:  per  year:    None    ■  .. 

Room  and  board:    No  facilities,  generally  accept  local  students 

Other  costs:     $50. -$70.   for  books,  must,  purchase  own  uniforms  and  insurance 

Stipend:     Second  year^^every  one  and  a  half  weeks  get  paid'  for  duty  at  $2, 
per  hour  tor  the  4 : 30- ) 2 : 00 ; sh i f t ,  holidays  they  get  time  and  a  half, 
and  weekends  they  receive  SI, 85  per  hour^  there  is  some  time  off 

Schplarsh ips:  Volunteers  of  the  hospital  pay  for  a  scholarship  which  is  open 
every  year  to  families  of  employees  of  the  hospital 

College  affiliation:    None  "  .  . 

Degree  or  certificate  awarded:  Certificate 

Length  of  program:     24  months.,  •  ■  .  ■ 
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Approximate  cliaical  fiours:     1400  hours 
Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     500. hours 
Internship:  None 

Sick  time:     5-iO  days  per  year^   if  extended  illness  then  they  have  to 
/make  the  time  up 

Vacation  time:  .  I  month  vacation 

Holidays:    9  per  year-real ly  get  2  days  off  as  vferk  the  rest 
Do  students  v/ork  holidays?:     Yes,  get  an  alternate  day  off- 
Do  students  work  weekends?;  Yes 

Do  students  work  nights?:    No,  only  evenings  work  the  first  year  until  10:00 
and  12:00. the  second  year  when  they  get  half  of  the  following  day  off 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  institution:  None 

Number  of  instructors  employed: 
■  Fu  II   time:,    I  - 
Par-y  time:  14 
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Bristol  Hospital 
Bristol,  Connecticut 

•M.D.   in  charge:-    Dr.  Edward  Fox 

R.T.   in  charge:     Linda  Gejda 

Entrance  requ i  rements':     High  school  diploma 

Classes  begin:  September 

Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?:  Yes 

Student  capaci  h/:     20  • 

Number,  ot  full  time  techn i ci ans  current ly  employed:  9 
Number  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:  4 
Tuition:'    per  year:     $200.   for  two  years 
Room  and  board;    At  siudent's  expense 

Other  costs:     Books,  uniforms  .  .      -  " 

St i  pend :  None 
Scholarships:  None. 

College  affiliation:    None  '  '  ' 

Degree  or  certificate  av^arded:  Certificate 

Length  of  program:     24  monihs 

*  ,■  '  ■  ■ 

Approximate  clinical  Hours:     first  year:  27.50  hours  per  week,  second. year: 

'32  hours  per  week 
Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     431  hours  for. both  years 
I n ternsh i p :    None  '  -  • 

■  Sick  time:    5  days  per  year 
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Vacation  time:  2  weeks  per  year- 
Holidays:  10  holidays  per  year' 
.Do  students  work  holidays?:  Yes 
Do  students  work  weekends?:  Yes 
bo  students  work  nioiiipl'S?:  .Yes 

^Spe.cial  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  i  ns-t  i  tut  i  on  :    Ya.le-New  Haven 
^    Medi*cal  Center  and  Newington  Hospital 

Number  of  instructors  employed:  • 
Ful I  time:  1 

Part-time:     0  '        '  ■ 
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Danbury  Hosp \  ta I 
Denbury ^  Connecti  cut 


M.D.    in  charge:     Dr.  V/illiam  Goldstein 
R.T.   in  charge:    Mrs. "Dorothy  Ann  Gereg 

Entrance  requirements:  High  school  d i p loma-upper  th i rd  of  class^ 
appropriate  courses^cherni  stry algebra^  two  references,  good 
character  '  ' • . 

Classes  begin:     First  part  of  September 

Can  students  enter  at  mid*-year?:  No 

Student  capacity:    22  '        .  "  • 

Number  or  fuil  time  iect^nicians  currently  employed:  9 

Number  of  part  time  techfiicians  currently  employed:  2 

Tuition:  per  year:  $100. 

Room  and  board:    No  facilities" 

Other  costs:    Textboc»ks=$80., ,  $75.   for  uniforms,  encourage  to  join  the 
Connect i cut  Society  of  Radiologists 

Stipend:    None  at  present 

Scholarships:     Personal  scholarsh  ips  may  be  used  toward  tuiti-on 

College  affiliation:  None 

Degree  or  certificate  awarded:  Certificrjte 

"Length  of  program:     24  months 

Approximate  clinical  hours:     ^^750  hours-minimum  . 
Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     720  nours 


I  n1ernr>hi  p  :  '  None 
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Sfck  time:     10  days  per  year 
Vacation  time:     2  v/eeks  per  year 

Holidays:     Birthday  off,  can  pu!  1  duty  on  state  and  federal  .hO|l  i  days 

Do  students  work  holidays?:    Yes,  time  to  compensate  for  it 

Do.  students  work  weekends? :     Yes,  same  as  above 
Do  students  work  nights?:    Yes,  same  as  above 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  institution:  None 

Number  of  instructors  employed: 
Full  t  i.me  :  Hone 

Part  time:     2  ,         *  "  " 
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Hartfprd  Hospital 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

M". D.    in  charge:  ■  Dr.  Arnold  Janzen 
R.T.    in  charge:     Jerry  Hrycyna 

Entrance  requirements:  High  schoo!  diploma,  top  half  of  graduating  class 
CI  asses,  beg  i  n  :  Septetriber 

Can  students  center  at  mid-yearV:     No       ■  -  " 

Studeni'  capr^city:     48  ,  ... 

Number  of  fuM  time  lechnicians  currently  employed:  2.8 
Number  of  part  time  technicians  curreni'ly  employed:  14 
Tu  i  tion_^/ per  year.:     $200.  vor  two  years 

Room  and  board:     Rooms  available  at  $35.  per  week.  Board  not  included.  , 

Other  cpsi's:    Six  uniforms  for  female  studlants  af  approximately  $100. 

Stipend:    0--6  months-none,,  6-12  months-$25.  per  week,   12-18  months=^ 
$35.  per  week,   18-24  months=$45.-  per  week 

Scholarships:  None 

^Col  lege  af  f  i  I  i  ation  :  ■  None  ,  .  '    .       -  -  '  ' 

Degree  or  certificate  awarded:     Cert  i  f^^pate 

Length  of  program:     24  months  -^^ ' 

Approximate  clinical  hours:     3000  hours  ■*    ,  " 

Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     500  hours  ■ 
I nternsh  ip:     None  ^  .  -  ■ 

S  i"ck  time :     1. 1  days  '  .  •  ^ 

Vacation  time:     15  days  •  .  .       ^      ,  '         ^  - 
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HoiitJays:     9.  days  ' 
•Do  students  work  holidays?:  Yes 
■Do  students  work  weekends?:  Yes 
Do  students  work  nights?:  Yes 

Special  Clinical  tra  i  n  i  ng  « i  th  an  afl-iliated  institution:    Newi  ngton 

Children's  Hospital 

Number  of  instructors  employed:  ■  . 

Ful  I  "i  ii^e:  I 
Part  time:     I  -  : 
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Moun  t  S  i  n  a  i  Hosp  i  ta )  . 
Hartford ,  Connect t  cut 

M.D.   in  charge:     Dr,  Harold  Mos.kow"itz 
R.T.   in  charge:     Mr..Osman  . 

Entrance  requirements:    High  school  d  i  p  fbrna,  ,  upper  half  of  graduat  i  ng 

class,  good  characi'er  background,   1 8-30  years 
of  age .  ' . 

Classes  begin:    Juiy  .  .  " 

Can  students  enter  at  rnid-year?:  No 

Student . capaci ty :  18 

Number  of  full   time  technicians  currently  employed:  10 
Number  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:.  2 
Tuition:  None 

Room  and  board:    No  f ac i I i ti es 

Other  costs:     Book  cost:  $80.   for  two  years,  must  pay  f or,  un i forms , 

sick  time  benefits  and  heaith  and  life  insurance  .ava i I ab I 

Stipend:    After  six  months-Jb  I  !3.  per  week,  second  year-$30.  per  week 

Scholarships:    None  -         .  . 

College  affiliation:    None  -  ' 

Degree  or  certificate  awarded:  Certificate 

Length  of  program:     24  months  . 

Approximate  clfnica'l  hours:     3200  hours  • 

Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):    472  hours 

1 nternsh  i  p : .   None       •  .  .      ^  ' 

Sicl^  time:     12  days  per  year  .    '       •  .. 


6 


Holidays:    9  hoMd^ys  per  year 


Do  students  work  holidays:    Not  a !  l-a  I  tei-f^^te  ho i  i days 


Do  students  work  v/eekends:    Hot  al  !-oI  ter  naTo 


Do  studants  v;ork  nighty}:  No 


Special  cJ.iTH'caj  Irv:;  i  ii  i  f.g  wiHi  ^ir;  dfMlh^ted  institution:    2  weeks  at  Hartford 
Hor,pitai   in  radiation  therapy,  ?.  weeks  at  Mewlngton  Chjidren-^'s  Hospital 
in  Ppoiarric  Radial- ion  ' 

Number  of   i nstructc/i  s  e!^n[>iuyed:  .  ■  • 

■Ful  i   time:  4 

Part  t ime :     0         '  .     "  ■ 
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St.  Francis  Hospii'al 
Hartford,  Connect  icui- 


M,D.   in  charge:    Dr.  £.  J.  Sennett 

R.T,   incharge:    Ms.  N.  fetl 

Entrance  re^qu  i  rements  :    High  school  diploma 

Student  capacity:  AO 

Tuition:  None 

Stipend:  Yes 

C 1  asses  .beg  in:  July 

College  affiliation:'  None 


Degree  or  certificate  awarded:  Certificate 

Scholarships:  None 

Length  of  program:    24  months 


M.D.  'in  charge:     Dr.  [iougias  J.  Robot  t^,  Jr.  . 

F</l\   in  charge:-    Daniel  Mi  kolcwskv  .       ~  .  . 

fin  trance  requirements:     Higii  :"^ohooi  dlplorna 

Classes  begin :     Jul y  .    "  . 

Can  studen  i's  enter  at  n-iic-year? :    ^Moi  as  a  rule 

Student  capacity:     !o  .  ' 

Number  of  full   time  .techi-n  c  fans  currenily  employed:  '  12 
Number  of  part  time  technicians  ciirrently  employed:     2  - 
Tuition;  per  year:  None 

Room  and  board:     None  .  , 

Other  costs :  None 

Stipend:     $20.   per  month  first  year,  $ii50.  per  mon.rli  second  year 
Schol  arsfn  ps:  None-; 

Degree  or  ceri'i  f  i  cafe  av/arded:  Certificate 

Co  1  1  ege  at  fill  a  t  i  on :    None.  , '  -  ' 

Lengih  of  program:     24  months^    •  ' 

Approximai'e  clinical  hours:     4  hours  per  day  fir?t  year^  36  hours  per 

Aveek  second  year 

Approx imate- c I  ass  hours  (didactic):     4  hours  per  day  firsT  year, ^4  hours 
..  "  •        •  per  v/eek  second  year 

I  nternsh  i  p :  ■  None  "  ■  '  '  . 
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Sick  time:'    12  days  per  year  ■  ,/  . 

Vacation  ,t 'Hie:     2  weeks  .per  year 

Hoi idays:     8  per  year "  .  .  . 

Do  studen-K-}  work  holidays?:  Yes 

Do  students   .'ork  weekends? :  Yes 

Do  students  work  nights?:    Yes,  only  until  9:00  P.M. 

Special  clinical  .training  with  an  .  af  f  i  1  i  ated  institution:  Hbiie 

Number  of  instructors  employed:        ■         .  ■ 
Fu II  time:  2 
.  Part  time:.-    0  "  '    •      •  ■  " 


 / 
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.  .  Meriden-Wal  I  ingford  Hospital 

;Me r  i  den ,  Connect  i  cut 

.  M.D.   in  charge:     Dr.  John  F.  Hennessey 

R.T.    in  charge:     Mrs.  Willena  Burke  '  .  -  ■ 

Entrance  requirements:  .High  school  graduate-College  Preparatory  in 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Biology',  Chemistry,  Phx'sics,  and  typing,  are 
preferred,  upper  half  of^  class  rank,  S. A.T. ' s=pref erred  850 

^  Classes  beg i n :.' September  .  . 

"  Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?:.  No 
Student  capacity:     14  ■' 
Number  of  Pull  time  techn i ci ans  current ly  employed:  12 
Number  of  part  time,  technicians  currently  employed:  0 
T:ition:  per  year:    .$200.-  for  two'  years  ,  " 

Room  and  board:     $30,  monthly'.' 
Other  costs;  Uniforms 

■Stipend.:    Approximately  $2/300.  '     '  . 

Scholarships:    None  ^  '  '  ' 

College  affiliation:    None  " 
Degree  or  cert i f i cate  awarded :  Certificate 
Length  of  program:    24  months  *  . 

Approx [mate  c I i n 1 ca I  hours:    2700  hours 
Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     1200-1300  hours 
Internship:  None 


.Sick  time:     12  days  per  year' 

Vacation  time:     2  weeks  per  year-total  4  weeks  .  ' 

Holidays:     8  per  year 

Do  students  work  holidavs?:     Yes^  but  sometimes^  time  off. on  another 

work  day  ,     ■  ' 

"Oo  students  work  weekerids?:     Yes,  same  as  above 
Do  students  wori<  nights?:     No--  .•  . 

Spec!  a!  cl  i  i7i  ca  I ;  trd  i  n  i  ng  with  an  affiliated  institution:  Newinct-^n 
Ch  i  I dren' s  Hosp  i  ta I        .  - 

Number  of  instrud'ors  employed: 

.     Full  time:     I  ■      .  .  "  . 

•  ■  .   Part  time:    0  "... 


Middlesex  Memorial  Hospital 
Middletown,  Connecticut 


M.D.    in  charge:     Dr.  H.  Rosen b,.a urn  ^ 
R.T.   in  charge:  J.ZIeller 

Entrance  requirements:    jiigh  school  diploma,  personal   interviev^.  _  " 
■  C t asses  beg i n :    July  ^  ' 

Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?:    No  .  ■  • 

Student  caoacity:     25  ' 

Number  of  f  u  1  I  time  techn  Iclans  currently  s^mployed:     10  '  . 

Nun.ber  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:    3     .  . 
Tuition:  pet-  seme's'ter  S  100.   

Room  and  boara.  Free^  of  charge  for  f  i  rst  year  students ;  $25.  per  month 
second  year 

"Other  costs:     Books- ^ /S.  ,   insurance  and  '§1~ubent  f ees=$4 1  . 50 
.Stipend:    Second  year=$75.  per  month 

Scholarships:    None  ,  ' 

College  affiliation:       i  dd  1  esex  Commun  i  ty  Co  I  I  ege  ■ 
-'Jegree^or  cert!  f.i  cate  awarded ;    Associate  Degree 

Lepgth.'of  program:     27  months'   .  ' 
■-Approximate  c  I  in  i  ca  I  hours:'.  3000  .   ' '  ■ 

Approximate  ci ass  hours  (didactic):     420  hours' 
^  Stipend,  room  and  board  policy  presently  being  reevaluated 


■  %  ■  . 
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Internship:'  Yes,  for  th re;:? -months 

Sick  time:     5  days  per  year  ■   •  . 

Vacation  time:     1  week  '  ■  > 

Holidays:.  Hospifal  schedule' for  hoi  i. days 

Do  students  work  holidays?:     Yes,  on  rotating  basis 

Do  students  work  weekends?:    Yes,  c.i  rotat  i  ng  bas  i  s  , 

Do  students  work- n  i gbts?      Yes,  oh  rotat  i  ng-^  bas  i  s 

Special  cl  inical  training  with  an  affiliated  institutjop:  None 

Number  of  instructors  employed:  ' 
Fu  I  1  t  i  me :     Nc.  ie 
Part  t ime:     3    '.     \  . 
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Nev/.  Br  i  I'a  i  n  General  Hospitai  .  , 

Hevi  BrJtaJn,  Connecticut 

M.D.   in  charge:    Dr.  Howard  Root- 
R.  T.   in  charge:    Miss  poucette 

Entrance  requirements:    High  school  dipjoma,  above,  average  high  school 
student,  reference^:,  good  character,  personal  interview 

Classes  begin:     July  .         -  . 

Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?:  No 

Studen+  capacity:    20  '  . 

Number  o.f  full  time  technicians  currently  employed:  |5 

Number  of  part  time  technicians'  currently  employed:    More  than  one 

Tuition:  per  year:     $-200.   for  two  years  • 

Room  and  board:    Do  not  receive  ■     "      "  . 

Other  costs:     Books  includevd  in  tu  i  t  ion ,  must  purchase  own  uniforms, 
*/       males  can  exchange  uniforms  at-the  laundry 

. Sti  pend :     None  ' 

Scholarships:     None  '  . 

College  affiliation:    None.    '  ^  .  • 

Degree  or  cert i f i cate  awarded :  Certificate  .  . 

Length  ^f  program:     24  m'on+Iis 

Approximate  clinical  hours:    At  least  2400  hours  ^ 
Approximate,  class  hours  (didactic):    650  hours 
Internsh  ip:    None  \  '  .  . 

Sick  time:..  - 10  days  per  year 


Vacation  time;    2  weeks  per  year  ■  ■■' \ 

Holidays:     I, holiday  within  the  first'year  and  Time  off  the  second"  year  to 
compensate  for  it 

_  .  Do  students  work  holidays?:     Second  year^only  ;  " 

.  Do  students  work  weekends?:     Second  year  only  ,  • 

Do  students,  work  nigh-ls?:     Second  year  on.ly 

•  Special  cl in ical  tra i n i ng  w i th  an  affiliated  institution:  None 

Number  of  instructors  employed:  ,  ■• 

Fu  I  I.  time  :   .  7 
,.  Part  time:  I 


/ 
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Hospital  of  St.  Raphael-, 
.^lew'  Haven ,  Connect  i  cut 


»vl.D.   in  charge:     Dr.  R.  Shapiro 

R.T.   in  charge:     N.  PiscitaIJi 

Entrance  reqli i  rements :    High  school  diploma 

Student  capaci"»y;  24 

Tuition-;     $150.  *  . 

Classes  begin:  July 

St  i  pend  :    Yes  :  - 

Scholarships:     None  '       .  -  - 

College  affiliation:    South  Central  Community  Col. lege 
Degree  or  certificate  awarded:'  Certificate 
Length '  ot  program:    24 -months  ' 
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Yale--New  Haven  Ho-j-pit'al 
.  Nev/  Haven,  Connecticut 

^  .  ■  - 

M.D.    in  charge:    Or.  Salomon  Schwart;^  .    "  '       .  * 

R.T.   in  charge:.   Ralph  Bannister  \- 
Entrance  requ  i  remen  i's  :     Hi  ah  school  dioloma 

Classes  begin:     June  26'^  .>  /  . 

Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?:    No  ,       ,  ' 

Student  capacity:    49  - 

.Number  of  full  time  technicians  currently  employed:  60 
Number  of  part  time  techn i ci ans' current  I y  employed:  3 
Tuition:  per  year:  According  to  community  col  lege  rates 
Room  and  board:     $250.  per  year  for  females  only  .  ' 

Other  costs:.    Not  available 

Stipend:    Yes  ;     .  ■     .  .  . 

Scholarships:    Available  '  ..    -  ' 

College  affiliation:".  South  Centra  I  Commun.i  ty  College-  '  - 

Df?gree  or  certificate  awarded:    Associate  Degree 
Length  o-f"  program:    24  months  ,  ^  ■ 

"Approxiniafe  clinical  hours:  2560  hours  (160  hours'  to  be  used  for  s.^k  leave) 
Approximate  class  hours  ( d i dact i c) :     50  credits: 

Internship:     None  ^  •  .  ,  ■  ^-     '  ^ 

S'^ck  time:-    160'hours   ■  .  :  .  .  .. 
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Vacat  i  on  f  i me.:    Nd1  u va  i  I  ab  1  e 
Hoi  idays.:    Not  avai  iable 

t- 

Do  studenis  work  holidays?:  No 
Do  students  work  wet^cends-?  :  No 


Do.  students  -work  nights?:'    Yes  .       .  " 

Special  cl i n i cal  trai n i ng. wi th.  an  affiliated  institution:    Yale  Un;versitv 
Medical  School  ^ 

Humper  of  instructors  employed: 
•   Fu I  I  ti  me:  I 
Part  time:  4- 


Ldwrence  and  Memorial  Hospital 
New  London,  CoiinecT i  cut 

M.D".   in  charge:  -  Dr.  Fredrick  J.  FaOan  '  .  ;  ; 

R.T.   in  charge:     Nc>rman  K.-  Crawfor-d   ,.  .  ,  ■  • 

Entrance  requirements:     High  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  good  health 

and  moral   rharacter,  above.  average'*Tgrades,  and 
bel  ween  the  ages  of  I  8' to  33. 

Classes  begin:    July  I^'  '  ' 

Can  students  enter^  at  mid-year?:    Yes,   if  they  are  transfer  students 
from  another .. school ,  ofherwise-no  '  ' 

Student  capacity:     20  '  •  *  ■ 

Number  of. full  time  technicians  currently  employed:  14 

Number  of  part  1' i  me 'techn  i  ci  ans  currently  employed:    5  ' 

Tuition:     Per  year:  None 

Roorn  and  board:  /^-.^Rooms  are  available  at  $5.  per  week 

■  ■  .   :  -c?^  ■  "  '■  ■ 

Other  costs:     $55".  for  textbooks,  and  they  also  have,  to  buy-  their  . own 
shoas  and  uniforms  '  ■ 

Stipend:     $.713  per  hour  for  the  first  six  months,  next  six  months  at 
-   SLOO,  then  £1.10  and  $1.30  for  last  six  months  of  training 

Scholarships:  None 

Co  I  I  eye  affiliation:     rione  "  . 

Degree- or' cert  i  Mca-te  awarded:'  Certificate 

Length  of  program:     24  months   ...  .  .  ■  _^ 

App'roxima'te  cMnicol  liours:     B^hours  per- day, /.40  hours  per  week 

Approx i mate^ cl ass  hours  (didactic):'  2  hours  per  day  minimum,  sometimes 

.-      .  more 


I nternsh  f  p :  None 

SicK  time:     I  day  per 'month  after  first  6  months 

Va'cation  tinie':  2  weeks  the  first  year  and  3  weeks  the  second  year 
Holidays:.'  Q-paid  holidays 

Do  students' work  holidays?:     Yes       "  *. 

Do  students  wo.rk  weekends?:    Yes  - 

Do  students  work  nights?:     No  .  •  .    .  '. .  ' 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  institution:  Phelps 
Radiation  Center,  UneasviMe^  Connecticut 

Number  of   instructors  employed:     _  '   '       ,  ' "  ■ 

Ful I  time:     1  .  . 

Part  time:     I       "  '  • 


V^'i  i  :  icim  W.  Backus  Hospital  ■  •* 

No.rw I. cJn,  •  Connect  i  c'jt- 

R,T.  "in  charge:     Joseph"  A ^  Marxinek         .  '  ...** 

Entrance  requirements:     Hiph  school  dipjoma,  test  in  employment  otfice, 

personal   interview,  ciiaracter  references  on 
app I  i  cat  i  on  form 

Classes  beqiri:     Sep  I'tM^iber  .     ■        '  ■  , 

Can  students  eri  t s r  a t  m  i  a ea r ?  ■  No 

Student  capdcity:     3  pre^^en  r !  y -atiend  i  ng 

Number  of  full  time  techn  i  ci  ans  ^'c:urrent )  y  ompldyed:  10 

Number -of , part  time  technicians  currently  employed:  4 

Tuition:  per  year:     $100,  before  starting  classes  .. 

Room  and  board:  No  arrangements  made  for  this  purpose     '        ;  ' 

Other- costs:    Cost  of  books  included  within  $!00.  tuition,  uniforms  and. 

.  ■  insurance  must  be  paid  for  by  studeni-opportun i.ty  to  Join 
.'Blue  Cross  and  CMS  plans 

■  •>»■■•■  ... 
Stijpend:     115.  per  week  after  3  months  probation       ■  ^  : 

Scholarships:    None  '  "     •       *  • 

College  affiliation:  None 

Deg'^ee  or  cert  i  t  i  cate  awarded:  Certificate 

Length-  of  progr^am:    24  months  -  . 

Approximate  cl  in  ;ca I  hours:     ?,400  hou^^s 

Approximate  class  hours  (didactic):     400  hours   — — ■*  . 
Internshi.p:    None  '  .  *  ;  -  : 

S  ick  time:  None 
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Vacation  f\me:  •  2  weeks  between  first  and  second  year 

Holidays:    AM  state  and  federal  holidays  •    ■  " 

Do  students  work  ho ! i days? :  Yes 

Do  students  work  weekends?:    Yes  "  '  c?  -  . 

Do  5-|-udents  work  nighfs?:  Yes 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  inst itut ion :     Short  time 

period  spent  at  Uncas-Phe I ps  Radiation  Center  for  radiation  therapy 

•   ■      and  a  short  period  of  time  spent  with. a  local  dentist  training  in 
h  i  s  of f  i  ce  -  . 

Number"  of  instructors  employed: 
Full    ^ime:■  !0 
Part  time:  0 


•      St.  Joseph^s  Hospital 
Sfani^-ord,  Connecticut 

M.D.   in  cinargs:     Dr.  J.  F.  Connolly  •  ' 

R.T.    in  charge:     Miss  Keenan 

Entrance  requ  i  rerne(vl  s :     High  scinoo)  diploma,   1.0.  test,   interview,  math 

and  b  io I ogy  courses  in  h\ gh  schbo I ,  references 

Classes  begin:  Sepi'ember 

Can  students  enter  ^^t  mid-year?:  No 

Student  capacity:     12  . 

Number  of  full  t-ime'  technicians  currently  employed:  8 

Number  of  part  time  techn icia  is  current ly  employed:-  4 

Tuition:   per  year:  $100.' 

Room  and  board:    No  facilities 

Other  ^costs:     SI'udenis  are  prov  i  dedw  i  th  books 

Stipend:     Minimum  ■■  . 

Scholarships:  None 

Co  liege  affiliation:  None 

Degree  or  cert i f t cate  awarded:  Certificate 

Length  of  program:    .24  months  . 

Approximate  clinical  hours:.  2400  hours  minimum 

Approximate  class  'hours  (didactic):     410  hours  mimimum 

Intfcrnship:     None  •» 

S  i  ck  time:  Open     ^  - 
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Vacat  ion  time:  .  I  week  first  ved!-/-2  weeks  second  year  .'  ' 
Holidays:    I'suaT  holiday  schedule  as  followed  by  hospitals 
Do  studeri**s  work,  hoi  idays? :    No  •  " 

Do  students  work  weekends?:     Yes,,  second  year 
Do  students  work' n  igfrls?-:  Yes 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  aft  i  I  i  ated  i-nst  i  tut  ion  :  None 

Number  of   instructors  emoloyed: 

Ful  I   time:     6      .  ' 
■,  Part  time:  0 
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Stamford  -  Ho'spj  ta  I 
■     •  S  i'amford »  Connect-i  cut       '      ■  . 

M.D-.    in  cnarye:  •  .  iJr .      chard' Fleming .       .  '      .  ■ 

*'^*T.   in'cl^arge:'   firs.  Rita  L.  Weicfi 

c.nf"rance  r  eq;j  I  renv-^nrs :     Hiqh  .school  cjiploma,  above  a  C  average,  interview 

Classes  begin:     July  - 

Can  students  enter  a1"  inid-year?:  No 

Student  capacity:     ".'4      *■     ^  '  ^       ■  , 

Number  of  full  time  techn  i  c  i.an^s  currently  employed:    .15  - 
f^iumber  of  part  time  leci^nicians  currently  employed:  6 
Tuirionr    :per  year:    None  .  " 
Room  and  board:     None     •        ■  , 

Oi"her  costs:     Bo"oKs-i8b.,  must  pay  for  uniforms,   i.nsurance  is  paid  for 
by  hosp  i  ta I 

Stipend:     $50..  per  montir  after/' f  i  rst  6  months 
Scholarships:     None     .  .  ■  ~  .  ■  ' 

College  affiliation:'  None  / 
Degree  or  certificate  awarded:   ■  Cert  i  f.i  cate     .      .  , 
Length  of  program:    24  months  ,   —  . 

ApproximBte  clinical  hours:     3G0O  hours 

Approximate  class  liours  (didactic):     450  hotirs  .  ' 

Internship:    None  .   ■     .      ,  ■  .     ;  "  "  ■ 


.Sick  time.:     12  days  after  first  6  ruonfbs  '  ■ 

Vacation  time:     T  v/eek  tirs  r  year,  2  -v/eeks  second  year 
Holidays:     6  f  i  rs1  year,  !>  second  year=pul|  duty  and  paid  for  it 
Do  students  v/.ork  holidays?:     Yes,  second  year 
Do  students  work  weekends?:     Yes,  second  year  ■ 

Do  student?,  work  nights?:     Yf^s ,  second  year  on  I  y  until    11:00  P,M, 

'Special  clinical  ira  i  n  i  hg  w  i  th.  a'l  affiliated  institution:  None 

Number  of  instructors  employed: 
Fu I  I  t i  me :  I 
Part  time-  I 


■    .  -         V      .        .  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

'Waterbury,  Connecticut  ■  / 

.  ■   •  .    .         ■  •   .      ,  ■  ^  ■  '        ■       ■      :       /.       •    '      .      "  I  " 

M.D.   in  charge:    Dr    Kenneth  Xaess  - 
■R.T.   in  charge:    Mrs.  Rose  iMarie  LaFontane 

L\\\'Vi5v\c.B  requirements:    High  school  diploma,  'no^  letters  of  recommendation 

ages  18-35,  science,  or  math'  background and 
.      .  ■  '  persona  f  '  i'nterv iev/  '      ,         •  . 

Classes  begin:     September  .  •  .  " 

Can  students  enter  at  rn'i  d-year? :    Only  tor  classroom  courses  ... 

Student  capacity:     20  at  present,  may  increase      ;  ■  *  . 

Number  of  furi,ti.me  technicians  currently  employed:     27;  -  •  . 

Number  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:  II 

Tuitiqn:  per  year:  $200. ,  .pay  by;  the- semester  at  $100. 

Room  and  board:    No  facilities         ■        :  •  ■ 

.Other  costs:    Purchase  books,  uniforms,  have  ro  take,  liability  .insurance, 

.  - .. .         '       ; .  and  pay  act  i  vi  ty  fee-  -    '  -         -  ■ 

Stipend:    None  '      ;   -    .         ,         -  ■ 

Scholarships:.   Work/Study  Program  ayai  lab  I  e  > .  .-   '     \     ■     "       ■   '  . 

Col  lege  aff  i  I  iation':     Mattatuck  Community  Col  leg.e 

Degree  or' cert;  ficate  av/arded:-.  -Associate  Degr-ee'  . 
Length  of  program:    27  months  •  .  .  .    .  ^ 

Approximate  ,cl  i  n  ica.l  hours:    2400  hours'  -■.  . 

Approximate  c I  ass  hours '  ( d i  dact i  c)  :     565  hours  .r 
Internship:  .  Yes,  for  '12  vvesks        -      '     ,  :       ■     '  '  ■ ;  ■  "■■ 
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Sick  time:-    >  days,  per  semester"/,    '  ■     ".  -     -  ^ 

■  .  •  ■■  f '  ■  •  ■  '"    ,  .•     "  ■      ,  .  ■  "       "    ■     •    ■        ■  ■  '  ! 

Vacation  "time:    4  weeks  oft  in  summer  .  . '    ,*        ■     ■    .       .  ' 

Holidoys:    AH  schoo  1  and*,  federa  I  holidays 

bo  stud'entsf  v^ork  holidays?:    No,  only  under  V/qrk/Study .  program  or  volunteer 
'  .  .  for  summer. so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  • 

I     "         ■  "  courses  ; .  ..  .  ; 

Do  students  work,  weekends?  ; .   No,  same' as  above  ■'    ■  \  - 

Do -studeni-s  work,  n  i  oh ts?  :  '  No,  same  as  above  "  •      .   .  • 

Special-  cl  in  ical  tra  i  n  i.i.ig  .  w  i  th  an  ■  af  f  i  I  i  ated  institution:  Waterbury  Hospital 

Number  of  instructors  employed:         '    .  "  .  ' 

Fu.l  I  time:     2  :  '  . 

■  Part . time:    0  '  '  . 
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•V/dteibury  Hospital  .. 
■  Wa+erbury  >  Coi-^nect  icui'  .'  .'  ■         ■  ' 

.M»D.   in  charge:    ,Dr/  Joseph"  N.  Jama:-:3. 

*R.T.   in  charge:    . Robert  Turr i  ! I  '  .  ' 

Entrance  requi  renrienis      Could  screen  out  applicant  after  admissions  to 
MaT^I  atijck  Coiriniun  i  Ty  Col  l,ecje,  coojp  lete  physical  exam,  personal 
.  .1  hter-v  I  ew      .  .  ■  '■ 

Classes  begi-n:    September       '  •  "   ■         .        ■      ".  ■  ■  "     ■  " 

Can  studet'ts -errl-er  a r  mid-year?:  Mo 

Student  capaci  ty:     34   "  •" 

Number  of  fuli   i  iiru/  [echni  ciaus  cuf:r^^-tly  emp.ldyed:-  14 

Number- of  'p     r  trmh^  techoicisns  currently  employed-  16 

Tuitidn:  per-  yean:    State  resident:  S*'IOO.  per  semester,  out-of-state=  " 
—   $425.  per  semester 

■Room  and  boprd:    No  faci  lilies        "  ,  ' . . 

Other  costs:  .  App!  ication  .^e'e-$[0.  *  "mandatory  *  acci dent  i n5urance=^$  10 ' 

activity  fee-$33-  per  semestqr;.  books  and  *supp!  ies=$50.  per  semester 

..Stipend:    None         .  .  ■  ,  _  ■  ■  / 

Scholarships:.  -.Those  available  iiirough  i^lattatuck  Community  Co!  lege 

College  afrf^i  iri.vT--  Meit-^'.'^  Coro^^=hl'^'  Col  I  ^--^  .  ' 

Degree  or  .cer*ti  f ;  c;  ate  dWdrdsJ;,    Associate  ."Oeg.ree  ' 

Length  or  program;     27  mb;)  Ihs-on  ly  2/months.  ot;  t  -y-  ■ 

Appi'oxiVnate  c  I  i'li  i-oa  1^' hours';    2-100  hours  mi  ninuim    '  .■.   .■  ' 
Approxifnaie  cl  riss.  hriurs  .(dicJic  i  1  c) :     A  fi  iedSt  410  hours 


■  .  .   ■  ■  ■  ■■   '  r  ■  '  ■  ■  ■ .  .  . 

i  ri  tem-STM  p  :     ::;enicr;s  nave  J-or     monTHG  oi  th  i  r  .j  year  .   ,  . 

S  i  (^fp~t- i  me :  ^  .Gpen-nc  a-a  Lrij  te  rimi^  .per  iod  . .  *  •  •.     ■  ' 

Vacation  t.irne:  "Only  «.:.oi:ieae  vacai  i  ofiii,       *  .      •  ■■'  ' 

Holi.days:     8  per  ye'c^r  xaccord  i  ri.g.,to-  hosp  i  ta  1  schedule  •  ■   •  "  •, 

Do  students  work  hoMdcjys?:  -No   >  ■  •      .    •  ■  -. 

"Do  'students  work  wet-)kendi:.? :    No  '         "  ' 

Do  students  work '  ii  i  ah  T€?  ;    Ho,    .  '    ,         "         .  ■  ^     •  , 

Special  ciinical   tr-riniag  w  i.th.  an' a  f-f  i  )  ^i^ateci  insiiiutfon:    St.  Mary's 
Rospitc)!,  v'v'atorliury-roi'ate  on' a  lO'week  period,  emphasis  .iiVCobalt 

■  /    Therapy  arsci '  op^:^ci  a  [  Procedures  ■  _      ■  •  ■ 

Number  oY  i.nstructors  employed:    ."  ,  '     'f   '  V  '  '     "  .  ■  . 

Full  time:  I -job  description  requ  i  res '90/b  of  time  used  in  instructiof] 
Psrt.  time:  "A        -  -  ' '      .  -  ■     •         ■  - 
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.'  ..    West  i-i.::-'.-::)  Vete^dns  Aami  h  i  stration  Hospital.    '  " 

...    ;    '  Wc^5t  Haven;  JCofinecticut  .         "  _  "     ■  • 

M.U.    in  ciibrge:    br:  Ga\e        Romsbv     .  ....  . 

.R.T.    in  r±arge:  [  Nicholas  R.  Bc^rri:CO,  R.'l .  ,  FASRT   '  ' 

Lrtrarujv^  rocii  i  reinqii  1 :  coM-.igo  cr;edi;ts  in  courses  ds  outlined  in 

ci:jr  r  i  Cij  J  um  o:'        f :;  ■  i  p  i  v^;c  '  (."ol  I  eoo  .     ,  I       "      -  = 

Okrsses^  IjT^-g  i  n  :  ■  Sep  U:;(r;De^-  ."  ■   .  • 

.  Ccin  i^tudents  errl?'ir  ot  ir;d~v^5dr?:     No  '     •  . 

Studi^nt  Ccspocity:     50  -  .         ■  .      ■    \  .  .-.    •   .  \ 

Nu''ober  of.  full    lime  tociw!  i  c  i  ans  ci-jrren  My  employed.:  -   12  . 

Number. of  part  tiiT^e  tecf  ui  ic  i -^n's  currently  employed:  '0 

Tuii'ion:  per  year:     Col'|ege  fees  for  first  year  /  no  tuition  for  second 

and  fh1rd' years  '   '  ,     \    .  ■  '  - 

F\oorn  and  board-:     No  fdci  lities  '   .  . 

Other  cosri;^:     $73.   for  books' 

Stipend:    Third  year-SIGOO.  .  i 

Soholarsh  ips:  .  ■Numerous  to  llene  scholarships,  aval  lab.le  -for  first  year  ■ 

Cojlege  affiliation:    Qu  i  nn  j  p  i-ac-Col  j  ege      .'     '  j  "  ;  .  " 

Degree  c3r  'certificate  av/arded:     Associate  Degree.      '  "  ■ 

Length  gf  program:     36  months  -  .  . 

Approx  Imai-e  c  I  i  n  i  ca  T  hours  :     Se'^cond  year~r4;37  hours,  ,th  irdyear=  1676  hau 

Approximate  ct  ass  hours  Ad.idacti  c)      Second.  ye-ar=543  tiours  /  third  year-. 
' .      ■  ■  '  1    .     -324  hours.; 

•Internsh  ip  :■' ..None  " 
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Si'Cl<  I'ime:     '3"  day:"'  per  yecir  .    .  •  ' 

Vacatiorf  iime:,    2  weeks.,  per  year-  ^  .    ■     .  •  . 

i-iol  idays:     aTl-  "  ..  ,  ..  ■" ; 

Do  ^stu dents  work  holiciayi3?:    No  , 

Do  students  work,  weekends? :     Yes  ■  '     "      .  -  .^^ 

Do  studen  rs  work  nlgnrs?:  .  Evenings  '  . 

Spaci  al  cl  I  n  i  ca  I  Training  w  i  th  -  an  'if  f  i  1  i  a'ted  i     rituti  on  :  -.Yale-New  Haven 
Me.dicaJ  Cr  n  ter Gay  t  ora  Hospital,  Newington  Children's  Hospital 

.  Wiimber  of  instructors  emp  toyed:"  '         _  •  " 

Fu!  I  time:   '2  '  ;       .  .  ;    ■  ,  - 

Part-  time:     4     .   "  •   .  . 


■        -.y/inGiiarn  Community  and  Memorial  Hosp.ital 
■  ■  '    •    .    ■      .W  i  J  i  irnant  i  c,  •  Connect  i  cuiv^*  '  . 

M.D.   in  charge:     Dr.  Earle  A.  'Herbert  .  ' 

R.T.   in  charge:     Lee  R.  Lustig'"      ^  .       '    -  .  -  ' 

Entrance-  requirements:    High  schoo!  graduate  .or  Equivalency  diploma.. 

Classes  begin:     September  .  -  , 

Can  students  enter  at  mid-year?.:  '  No  * 

Student  capacity:    8  ■  •  ■     '  '       .   .  ■    •  " 

Number  of  full   time  technicians  currently  employed:     9       ^       •  . 
Number  of  -part  time  technicians  currently  employed:   .2  . 
Tuition:  per  year:    $100.  . 
Room  and  board:     Not  avai  labje  • 

Other  costs:-  Noae  •  .  " 

Sti  pend :     None  .  •     .         .     '  . 

Scholarships-:     Tul  tlrin  *and' $50 .  per  month  from  private  source  for  minority 
group'  student      .  ■   .  "  . 

College  affiliation-:  .  None-  •  .  ;  .  \ ;       '     .   ;  '       "  "  - 

Degree  or  cert  i'f  i  cate  ".awarded  :  xCertificate 

.Length  of  program:     24  months  ■  •  \ 

Approximate  c  I  I  n  icai .  hours  :  -  2400  hours 

Approximate  class  hours  Cdidactic):     410. hours,  '       ■  .. 

Internship:    None  "  ■     "      '  ^ 

Sick  time:     5  days"  per  year  "  / 

Vacation  time:  .-IQ  days  .  .       .      .'  '  .  ■.,     '  " 


Holid.ays:    See  below  •    •  ■ 

Do  studentr-.;  work  holidays?:  *  Yes,  on  a  rotating  scheculeand  only  under  " 
'•■^  direct  staff  technician  supervision 

Do  students  work'  weekends? :    Yes,  same  as  above  i 

Do  students,  work,  n  ights? :    Yes ;  same  as  above 

Special  clinical  training  with  an  affj.liated  institution:    Hartford  Hospital 

Number  of   instructors  employed:.  ■    .        :  . 

F.uj  I  time:     0  ;..      .       -  •     '  "  '  ' 

.  Part  time:     2  .  • 
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on  Minority  Group  Medical  Educat  ion  .i  n  New  England,  Tri-^ 
State  Regional- Medical  Progrcsm,  One  Boston  Place,  Boston, 
■    .  . Massacnusetts  02108    '  '  .. 


t  1 .  ■  Re  i  nhart ,  Dr.  Claire,  X-Ray-  Techno  log  is  rs-trnp.loyment  Opportunities, 
State  Department  of  Education-:The  Pinski  Report,  1971 

1 2. " State  Department  of  Education,  Health  Service  Occupations- 
Occupational  Needs  J  Educationai  Requirements,'  I  967- I  97 i -  p)76 , 
"-Connecticut  and  Its  Areas  ,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
^  Labor  Educati on  .Center ,  The  University  of  Connecticut,' 
September,  1967 

I3/U'.S.  Departrn*    '  of  Hea  I  th ,  .  Educat  i  on ,  and  Welfare,  Health  Manj^pwer 

Sour;..!.:  L-Qok,  Section'  II,  Allied  Health  Manpower,  •|950-80, 
'Public  Health  Service,  National   I  r.st  i  tutes '  of  Health,  Bureau 

of  Health  Profess  ion-ii  Education,  and  Manpower  Training, 
■  Bethesda,  Mary  I  and  .200 1 4 •  .  - 

|4.  U.S-.  Depariment  of  Healthy  Education,  ai     .'elfare,  Nat iona I  Conference 
on  College  Affiliated  Education       Tog  rams  in  Radiologic 
Techctology ,  Pub  1  i  c  Hea  1  th*  Serv  i  ^  '      -  ■  .  ■ 

I  5  V- U.S.  Department  ot"  Labor,  Employment  Qui  •  ■  .k-Rad  io  I  og  i  c  Technologists,., 
repr  i  nt  f  ronv  the  Occupationa  I  OiiM.^ok  Handbook,  1970-71 
edition,  -Bureau  of  Labor  Statisi'MS,  bulletin  1650-17 

16,  Vizard,  Richard  E.,  D  i  rectory- 1 970-EducaM  rjn  and  Training  Programs 

for  Connecticut  Health  Occupations,  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel 
.  :and  Special  Educai'ional  Service^^,  State  Deparfrnent  of  Education, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford",  Connecti'cut  06115 


Letters  .  •  . 

1.  Adams,  Dr. .  Prederi  ck,  "A  I  h' ed  Health  Professions-,  41  Canterbury  Street-,  - 
.  .;    .  Hartford,  Connecticut  '  ' 

■    "  ■  '      •       '    '  !        '  '  ' 

2.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North  Wacker  Dr  i  v^e ,  Chicago,  Illinois 

6061  I., Dr.  JamG:::  P.  Steele,  Chairman,  Commission  on  Technologist 
Affair?;  Robert  E.  Becker ,  Ass i stant  ExeCuti veDi rector, 
i  1 1  i  am  .  K..  Mel  ton  ,  Director  of  Education,  Washington  Office 


3.     American  Registry  of'^' Rad  iol  og  i  c  Technologists,  2600 -V^ayzata  Bou  I  evard , 
Minneapolis,'  Minnesota  55405  ■  •      ■  ■ 
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4.  Arr.erican  Socie.ty  of  Rad  io  I  og  i  c  Technol  og  i  s  ts ,  645  North  Michigan 
revenue,  .Chicago;  I  j  I  i  no  i  s,  606  I  J ,  l-ir.  Robert  Best-Executive 
Director,  Mrl^Roberl  L.  Coy le-Di rector  of  Education,  Peggy 
mTI  ler-Assiotant  to  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Richard  A. 
.Olden-Boaru  of  Directors     •.  '  .    .       "      ^  • 

.5.   ^Benson,  Mr.  Jdines  S.,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Training,  Bureau 
of  Pad!  clog  lea  I  Heal  Hi,  Departnieai'  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare-,  pLiblic  Healfh  Service,  Food  and  Drug.  Admi  ni  strati  on , 
Rockvi  i le,  Maryiand  20852 

6.  Cardoza,  Mr.  Mattiiew  E.,  VIE  fVograrn  Off  icier.  Department  of  Health, 

EducaMon;  and  Welfare,  F<egional  Office,  Region  I,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Fe Jera I  i I d i ng ,  Room  1309,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Q^'205''  '  ■  ■■  / 

7.  Connecticut  Hospital  Assoc  iat  ion ,  P.O. '  Box  "  1 966,  9G  Sarg.:^nt  Dr  i  ve. 

New' Haven,  Conned  i  cut  06509  ' 

.8.    Cuaningham,  Mr.-Uaniel,  Chief  Technologist,  Medical  Center  Hospital. 

■  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont-  05401 

9..^  Daht,  Mr,  Arve,  Dl  v  i  s  i  on  of  Med  i  ca  I  Radiation  Exposure,  Bureau  of". 

Radiological .  Health,  Envi  ronrnenta I  Control  Administration, 
'  1901  Ctiapman  .Street,  Rockvi  I  le,  Maryland  20852    "  . 

10.  Department  pf.  Al  1  led  Med  i  ca  1  Profess  ions  and  Services,.  American 

Medical  Association,' -535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,    .  \  ; 
-  ■  ■       "     III  inpis  60G)'Q     -  . 

11.  Hallisey,  Mr.  Robert  M\  ,  Radiological  Hea  I -Mi.  Representat  i  ve, 

Bureau  of  Rad  io  1  og i  r.a  1.  Heal  th  ,  FDA,  .  John  F.  Kennedy  Federa  I 

■  Buitding",  Room  'r40l~B-6,  Government  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02205  _  '         .        .  , 

12.  ' Holmes/- Dr;  David,  U.  Box. 55,  M.D.  Bishop  Bu  i  1  d  i  ng,  Un  i  vers  i  ty  of.. 

■  Connecticut/  Storrs,' Connecticut  06268  , 

13.  Horowitz,  Mr.  Alfred,  Director  of  Research  and  Information,  Conne.cti  cut 

■  Labor  Department,-  200  Follybrook  Boulevard,  Wethersf  i e  1  "■ 
Connecticut  06109  •  - 
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14.  Lester,  Dr Ri  chard  G. ,  Professor  and  Chai^rman,  Department  of 

Radiology,  Duke  University  Medical  Center/  Durharn,  North 
.  Carotin  a  27710 

15.  Mogg,  Ms.  Jeanne*^  Careers  Committee  and  Public  Relations,  32.47 

South  Vanr^ecar  Road,  W\  Pf-easafrr,  Mi  ch  i  gan  48858 

16.  Powers,  tiiss  Helen,  U.S.  Office'of  Education,  BAV-VTE,  ROB-5122,  ■ 

7"^'^  and-D  Streets,  S.W.,  Wash  f  ngton ,  D..C.  20202. 

17..'.  Rolando^  Mr. ,  P.O.  Box  .42lo,  Mamden,  Connecticut^  Litton  Medical 
Products  . 

18'.  .Sarmany,  Mr.  C.  Joseph,  Director  of  RadJ  at  i  on      arapy  Technology, 
Phelps  Rad iaii on  Therapy  Center,  Uncas-i     ^hames,  Norwich, 
Connect i  CUT 

1 9.  .Skaggs, . Mr .  K.G.,  Coordinator  of  Occupationai  fVograms,  American 

■  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,   I  Duponi- Ci rcle,  N .W. ,  ' 
•Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-  '  '  . 

20.  Ticheno.r,  Mr,  Donald  K. ,  Di  rector-Di  v  i  s  ion  of  Membership/  American 

Hospital  Association,  840  North  Lake  Shore  Dr  i  ve/ Ch  i.cago, . 
II  llnois  6061  I  '  '  "•      .    •       '  " 

Telephone  inter views 

I,.    Arnold  Greene  Testing  Lab  ,  I  nc, ,  Spr  1  ngf  f e I  d,  Massachusotts- ■  '. 

2.  Borraco,  Mr.  Nicholas,  West  Haven  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 

■  West  Haveh,  Connecticut  '  '  - 

3.  Clifford  FL  Assoistes,  New  London,  -Connecticut  . 

4.  Commission  on^  hluman  Rights  and  Opportunities,  Shirley  Rothkrug,  . 

Hartford^  Connecticut      /'  ^ 

5.  "  Connecticut  Portab I e  X-Ray  Service,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

5.    Drew,  Ai,  Eastman  Kodak  medical  salesman,  Guilford,  Connecticut 
7.  /Gamma  Industries,  Niantic,  Connecticut  .       '  ' 


.9.    Labor  Uepartment  of  Connecticut,  {-idrtfora,  Connecticut 

10.  Magnaf I ux. Corporation,  Connecticur 

11.  NAACP,  Hartford/  Conne-cticut  .  .. 

12.  i^Jortheastera  Industrlai  X-F<r3y»  Cojinecticut 

13.  Parker  Industrial  X-Ray  Lab  Corporation,  Connect [cut 

14.  _  Picker  Jndustrios,  New  F-iaveii..  Connecticut,  Mr.  John'  Gaggan 

Profexray  Li  t'lon   [  ndusTr  i  es ^  New  Haven  ^  Conned' i  cut 

16.  Roentgen  Servi  ce.s^  Cormect  i  cut     .  •  . 

17.  State  Departments  o(  Heb  t  i'h-'a  !!■  branches  in  Harj-ford,  Connecticut 

18.  State  Health  Dc-pcfiment  Lab  Diam     on ,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
19':  Waldron,  Johny  Dupont  salesman^  Meriden  .  ' 


Lssenr  i.a  1  s  of  .an  Accredited  Educational. 
Pr^ocrafn  for  R.ad  i  o  log  i  c -Techr'io  I  og  i  sts 


"With  the  .col  laDorar  ion  of  The  American  CoNege  of  Radiology  The 
-Amerrcan  Society  or  Raciclogic  Techno  I ogi sts  /  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  Arneric-jn  Medi  ca  I  Assoc  i  at  i  on  prepared  the  fo|. lowing- 
fevision  of  the  {960  version  of  the  "Essentials  of  an  Accredited  School 
of  X~Ray  Tecfino'logy  ^ "  Vv'hich  was  approved  by  the  House.of  Delegates  of  the 
.AMA  in  December, . 1969. 

f-^reamb  f  e  "  .  ■         ■   .  '  • 

^  \  ■ 

Tlie  organizations  pr  i  mar  i  I  y  .  concerned  with  the  education  of  radiologic 
techno  I  og 'hsts  are  the'Council  on  Med  i  ca  T  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Assoc i a11  on, . The  Ameri can  College  of  Radiologyj  and  The  American  Registry 
of  Radiologic  Technologists.     The  Council,   i n  col laboration  with  The 
American  College  of  Radiology  and  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic  • 

•  Technologists,  functions  by  surveying,  report i ng,  and  approving  these  school s 
The  Registry  investigates,  examines,  and  certifies  the  competency  .of    .  ■ 
technologists  applying  for  registration.' 

:   "-The  "Counci  1 ,  w  i  th  the  cooperation  of  the  College,  the  Society  and  the 
Registry,  has  established  the  follovnng  minimal  standards . for  this  type 

.of  training  for  the  information  of  technical  school Sj  phys i c i ans , ■ hosp i ta I s, 
prospective  students,  and  ol'h-^rs,  and  for.  the  protect  i  on  of  • 'the  public. 

Individuals  are  being  trained  in  these  schools  to  work.  as.  technologists 

.under  the  direction  of  red i o log i sts  and'other  qualified  doctors  of 
medicine  and  not  independently,  '.. 


1  .     Adrni  n  i  st rat' ion       .  ..  .        .  ■  • 

I.     Acceptable  schools  for  training  radiologic  technologists  may  be 
conducted  by  approved  medical  schools,  redioiogy  departments  affiliated 
w  i  th  accred  i  ted  generdl  hospitals',  or  by  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  have  clinical  affiliations  w i th  -approved  medical 
schools'  or  radiology  departments  affiliated  v/ith  accredited  general 
hosp  i  ta  i  s  . 

A  complete  radiology  department  v/.i  th  a  suf  f  i  c  i  ent '  vo  I  ume  and  variety, 
of  x-.ray.  examinations  shall  be  maintained.    A  radiology  department  which 
performs  at  least  '6,000  examinations  each-year  should  provide  sufficient 
■material  for. proper  Instruction'.  ■  It  is  recommeded  that  at  least  1,500 
examinations  per  studeni'  en.ro-i  I  ed  be  performed  annua  I  I y^.  excl  us  i  ve  of 
photof  I  uorography /~and  thai'  adequate  facil  Sties  for  .training  in  radia.tion 
therapy -be.  avai  iab.je.     It  is  required  that  students  receive  some  didactic 
training  in  nUcleaV  rne<j  i  ci  ne  and  therapy .    Under  certai,n  circumstances^ 
schools  may  be  develope'c  in  specialty  hospitals  or  in  educational  faci  I  i  ti  es 
other  than  those  def'u^ed  above'which  have  demonstrated  capab  i  1  i  t  les -of 
prov i d i ng  su i tab  I e  training  in  radiologic  technology  where  clinical  training 
may  not  be  p^ossible  in  radiation  tlierap.y  and  nuclear  medicine  or  in  the 
performance  of "some  of  the  more  complex  radiologic  procedures  such  as 
pneumoencepha  logcaphy ,  ang  i  ocard  i  cgrr3phy"  and  others.  .  The  school  should  " 
arrange  fpr  af  f  i  1  i  a1"i  on  v/ith  some  other 'hosp  i  ta  I  s  to  provide  students 


c I  i  n  i  Co  1  t ra  i  n  i  Lkj  i  n  these  fields.  *      •  "  . 

2.  T\\e  department  :.h6li  cornp  ly  with  standard  safety  .  regu  lations" 
for  safety  pro'tect i  o-; . 

3.  ■  A !  I  .  trai  n  i  no  of  teichnol  og  i  its  shall  be  under  competent  radiologic 
supervision.  ,     .  .  , 

A,'    Resource::,  for .  c.on^  i  nued  operations  ot  the  school  should  be  . 
insured"  thro'j.g!'i  rrraiiiar  budget,  gifis  or  endov/men'fs .  ^  A  tuition  fee  may 
be  cnarged  i"o.  corripensate  the  school   for  part  of  the  costs  of   instruct io'h 
and  for  the  purchase  ci    1  tbrary  books,  teachi'ng  aids,  and  other  materials. 
Stipends  may  be  per^nittt^d  during,  the  latter  months  of  training. 
M  I  r  'Organ  i  ::at  i  on  •    '     '  ... 

[.     Affiliation  w-iti'i  an  accredited  college,  un  i  versi  ty or  medical 
school  "is  deisirabie  but  not  essential.     Wnen-such  an  aff-Jlietion  exists, 
an  advisory  comrn:i  ttee  siia  I  i  be    es'tab  hi  shed,  i  nc  I  ud  i  ng  representat  i  ves 
from  the  school  and  from.  the  departments  of  the  college,  universi'ty  or 
medical  sciiool  which  participate  in  the.  training  program.-    Degree  granting 
programs  should  "conform  to  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Commtssi.on 
on  Technologist  Affairs  of  The  American  College  of  Radiology  for  col lege= 
affiliated  programs...  ■  ^ 

2.     Adequaie  space,   l  ight  and  modern  equipment  shoul.d  be  provided 
in  the  radio  logy  oeparttrent ,    A  library  contaliring  up-to-date  references. 


I 


texts,  aiuJ  sc  ierrr  i  I  i  c  .  per- i  cd  i  ca  i  s  pertaining  to  radiologic  technology 
shall  he  maintained  cind  be  reaoNy  accessible  to  the  students* 

."5,.    Sc:r\ s-^-sicl:.  ry  recxjr-QS,  sha.l  I  be  i-;ept  for. all  work  carried  on  in 
the  /;iepa^'  tnient .  ;  ■     '  "     •  . 

4.  Record:3  ot  stDdon-hs  ■   college  and  other  credentials  shall  be  on. 
fije.     R^-rv;:jids  shall  oa  ^--of  oi  each  student 's  attendance  and  grades  as 
weli  [v.ji'ii >e;:;  -jiKj  lyperi  or  techntca!  procer'jres- performed.  An 
outline  of    rhe  cur  ^- i  c::  i  :j.ti  and  the  rotatiGn  of  assignments  sha'l  I  be         "  • 
availabU:  in  the  rad  i  o  I  og  i  s  M     (xf  1 1  ce  .  ,  .  •  . 

5.  'Two,  or  preferably;  more,  stiiden  I's  sha  I  I  be  enrolled  in  each 
class.     Approval   is  withdrawn  automa 1 i ca I  I y  if' a  school  |does  not  have 
any  studeni's  fc/'  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  a  sai'i sjactory  reason  is 
provided.  ...  -  ^ 

6.  An  annuai  report, of  schools  of  radiologic  technology  sha I  I  be* 

submitted  to  t^ie  Council  promptly-  upon  request.      '  *        .  ■  . 

■  '     -  ■  "         ■      '  t  .  ■  -    ■ "  ' 

7.  Periodic  re-survey.  wi.:l  i  be  car r-i.ed.  out •  by ■  The  Amer  ican  Col  lege  of 

■.  V.  .  . 

Radiology  and  The  American  Society  of  Radioioaic  Technologists  in  • 
-..  ■•■r-'.  -"*^'   .       i  -  ■  ■  . ;  :•  ■   .  -  ■     ■ .  •  t 

col  1  abof^at i on  .wi th,  the.  Counci  I  on  Medical  Ed'ucation  of  the  American  / 
Me.cicai  A3i:ocio  lien.   .Notification  fo  the  Council  and  re-^eve  1  uat  i  on  sha  I  I 
be  requfred'if  the  radfologist  in  charge  of  the  educational-  program  Js^  ■ 
ch  Longed       ■       . .       ^       .    .       .  '    '  ■  ■  ' 


ERIC 


Ill;     Faculty  ,        .         .  . 

The  school  should  have  a  competen  t  .teach  i  ng  staff .  The  *.d  i  rect  in.g  " 
radiologist  must  be  a  duiy  licensed  physician  who  is  well  qualified, 
experienced  and  proficient  in  his  specialty.    He  shall  be  eligible  for 
certification  by,  tiave  been  certified  by  the  American  Beard  of  Radiology,' 
or  have  qua  1 i f i cations  acceptab t e  to  the  Counci t  on  Medical  Education. 
.In  addition  to  his  v^uo  '  M- i  cat  ions  in  h  ' .  spec  i  a  I  ty  ,  he  should  have  high 
professional  standing  ■-■jo -possess  .the      tributes  or  a  teacher.    He  shall 
be  in  regular  attendance  for  sufficie;.:  time  to  supervise  adequately  the 
educational  program,  . 

There  should  be  at  least  one.  instructor  v/ho  is  a  trained  radiologic 
technologist,  .regi stered  or  eligible  for . regi strati  on.  by  The  American 
"Registry  of  Rad io logi c . Technol ogi sts ,  who  may  serve  as  assistant  director' 
of  fhe  school.    Under  h  ini  shou  I  d' be  acorps  of  well-trained  technologists  •  . 
who  are. capab le  of  assisting  in  classroom  instruction  as  well  as  in  the. 
practi  ca  j  ^teach  1  ng  of  students  ....  There.- sha  1  I  be  at  least  one  qualitied 
'technologist  instructor  for  each  three  students. 

JV.    Admi SSI  or  Requirements     '   '  ^  '  ^.  .        '  • 

•  "    It  is  suggested  that,  preference  should  be  g-i  yen  -to  .applicants  between 
the. ages  of  ! 3  and  45  years .of ^age.    Candidates,  for  admission  should 
satjsfY  one.  of  the'  following  min  imum  "requ  i  rements-:     (a)  Compietion      "  four 
years  of  high  school  or  the  p-assing  of  a  standard  equivalency  test.  Courses 


in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  algebra,  geometry,  arid  typing  are  strongly 
recommeoded .     (b)  Passing  of  a  college  entrance  examination  for  admission 
to  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
V,  Curriculum 

L    The  educational  program . sha 1 1  be  a  minimum  of  24  months.  Adequate 
vacation  periods  should  be  allowed'  for  each  12  months  of  training.  The 
following  suggested  basic  curriculum  is  presented  as  a  guide:  • 

Two-year  course  in  radiologic  technology  with  suggested  order  of 
presentation. 

First  Yaar-First  Semester  Theory  Clock  Hours 


Orientation  and  elementary  radiation 

5 

protection 

Professional  ethics 

4 

Anatomy  and  physiology 

30 

Physics 

20 

Darkroom  chemistry  and  technique 

10 

Principles  of  rad iol ograph i c  exposure  1 

..10 

Radiographic  pos i ti on i ng-sect i on  A 

15 

Med  i  ca 1  te  rm  i  no  1 ogy 

.  10 

Fi Im  critique 

10 

1  14  hours 
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First  Yea:'-Second  Semester  Theory  Clock  Hours 

Physics  (continued)  20 

Radiographic  pes i t i on i ng-sect i on  A  (continued)  15 

Principles  of  radiographic  e-Kpo-^ure  (continued)  10 

Common  radiographic  procedures  using  8 
contrast  med  i  a  . 

Nursing  procedure?  pertinerri"  to  radiology  10 

Pediatric  radiology  8 

Film  critique  20 

9)  hours 

Second  Year-First  Semester  Theory  Clock  Hours 

i 

Radiographic  pos i ti on i ng-sect i on  B  30 
'Principles  of  radiographic  exposure  ii  10 
Protection  of  patients  and  personnel  10 
Special  radiographic  procedures  _  20 

Topographic  anatomy  1 2 

Film  cr  i  t i  que  20 
Elective  4 


106  hours 


I 
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Seccnd  Y  e  a  r  -  S  e  c  c  41  d  S  e  e  s  t  e  r 
Radiation  therapy^ 
Nuciear  medicine  tecimoiogy 
i  ntraora  I  rad  i  ogr apl'iy 

A  survey  of  meaical  and  surgica!  diseases 

[] e  p  a  t m(:^  n  i'  a  1  a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 

Equipment  maintenance 

F  i Im  cr } t ) que  v 

General  review 

Elect  Ives 


heory  Clock  Hours 
10 
10 
3 
15 
10 
6 
20 
.  20 


99  hours 


Psychology  .      '  . 

Photography 

Principles  of  teaching 

Research   in  relation  to  1  tie  radiologic 
technologist 

Techn  i  ca ! ,  wr i  ti  ng 

Radiological  mathematics  tor  technologists 
.Civil  defense 
Journai  club 

^In  the  field  of  radiaiion  therapy  and  nuclear  medicino  technology^  it  is 
required  ihat  ai"  least  ten  hours  of  lectures  be  given  by  a  radiologist 
or  other  qualified  instructor.     This  may  be  supplemented  by  appropriate 
practical  training  and  experience  in  the  above  fields. 
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Note:     (a)  All  unalloted  time  during  the  training  period  is  to  be  devoted 
to  practice  in  the  subjects  listed  above.,  v/henever  possible.     (b)  Group 
lecture  series  presented  by  radiologists,  registered  i'echnolog  i  sts  or 
qualified  specialists  rnay  be  applied  towards  minimum  theory  hours  provided 
that  these  lectures  are  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  training 
Cl  urse. 

2,     The  course  is  designed  to  be  presented  in  a  minimum  of  410  teaching 
hours  and  should  follov/  a  planned  outline  similar  to  the  Curriculum  and 
Teacher's  Syllabus  in  Radiologic  Technology  (1967)  published  by  The 
American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists  and  approved  by  the  Commission 
on  Technologist  Affairs  of  The  American  College  of  Radiology  and  The 
American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists.     The  instruction  should  be 
accomplished  by  lectures,  discussions,  or  seminars,  demonstrations,  film 
crii-iques,  supervised  practice,  text  assignments  and  suitable  examinations 
and  review.     It  is  expected  that  some  instructors  will  wish  to  concentrate 
didactic  sessions  during  the  early  months  of  training.     If  so,  this  should 
be  followed  by  less  concentrated  but  regularly  conducted  teaching  exercises- 
at  least  two  a  week-during  the  remainder  of  the  two-year  training  period. 
If  not,  most  teachers  have  found  that  one  instructional  session  each  day 
of  one  or  more  hour's  duration,  five  days  a  week,  forty  or  more  weeks  a 
year,   is  the  most  effective  approach  to  adequate  presentation  of  material. 
Film  critiques  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  five  weekly  teaching  exercises. 
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It  is  especially  urusd  that  classes  be  held  regularly  and  on  schedule 
and  during  the  p,onr\a\  day  liours  of  operation  of  the  department, 

3.    Adequate  hospital  experience  shall  be  provided.     A  hospital 
used  for  training  radiologic  i*'':,-chno  log  i  sts  sliall  be  acceptable  to  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
VL  Ethics 

L    excessive  fuiiion  or  oTher  student  fees  and  commercial  advertising 
shall  be  considered  uneitncal* 

2.      --^hoc-is  ccriducted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
students  for  paid  i.taft'  technologists  vn  I  i  not  be  considered  for  approval. 
VII.  Health 

Applicants  shaM  be  required  fo  submit  evidence  of  good  health  and 
successful'  vacci  nrjt)  on.     AM  students  shall  be  given  a  medical  examination^ 
as  soon  as  practicable  arter  admission,  by  a  physician.     This  examination 
shall    include  a  roentget^  exarn  j  ric  M  on  of   ine  ciiest*     There  shall  be  adequate 
periodic  rnedica!  examinations  of  the  student, 
VI  I  L     Method  of  Application 

1.  Application  for  approval  of  schools  of  radiologic  technology  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  555  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois  60510. 

2.  Inquiries  regarding  registration  of  qualified  radiologic 
technologists  should  be  addressecj  to  The  American  Registry  of  RadioJogic 
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Technologists,  2600  Way/ata  Bou  1  evard Mi  oi^eopo  !  i  s',  i-iinnwsota  55405. 
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SURVEY  SHEET  #1 


Name  of  hospital:   ■   • 

Person  filling  out  forrn:    

Date :  

R.  T.   in  charge:  .  ^  

M.  D.   in  charge:   '   

1.  Minority  Group  Repres.eni'ation 

(number  ernp  loyed ) 

B  1  acks   .  

Span  i  sh-Arner  i  cans  :^  ^  ^  

American  Indians:.  

Car  i  bbeans  r  .  ^  '  

Other- (Pi  ease  specify  nationai  origin  if  possible):  

2.  Employment  Opportun i i i es 

tNumber  of  full  time  technicians  curreni'ly  emp Joyed :_^  ^  

Mafe:   

Fema  I  e :   

Number  of  above  certified  in:    Nuclear  fuedicine:  

Rod  i  at  1  on  therapy :  

Number  of  part  time  technicians  currently  employed:  

Number  of  above  ceriifled  in:    Nuclear  medicine:  

Radiation  therapy:  ^  

What  is  the  number  of  non-registered  technicians?  

r u  I  I  ti  me :  ^Part  time  : 

Future 

How  many  technicians  d.j  you  anticipate  hiring  during  the  following  years? 
!972-__   ^Di  agnvost  i  c:   Jlierapy:  Nuclear  medicine: 
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1973: 


Di  agnost  i  c: 


herapy : 


Hue  I  ear  med  i  c  i  ne : 


1974 :  ^Di agnost i  c :   ^Therapy  :   Nuc  lean  med  i  c i  ne :  

I975:_  ^Di  agnost  i  c:  ^Therapy  :  Nucl  ear  med  i  c  i  ne :_  

The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  determine  future  demands  for  x-ray  technicians 
in  this  state»     It  is  understood  that  these  are  only  approximations  on  youi"  part. 

3»  Compensation 

Vtould  you  please  indicate  approximate  stai^ting  salaries  for  qualified  individuals 
in  the  following  categories:  (as  stated  at  your  hospital) 

Diagnostic  Nucl  ear  med  i  ci  ne      Radiation  therc_.»y 

Recent  graduate,  no  experience:   " 

1-5  years  experience:   •  

5-10  years  experience:   '   

More  than   !0  years:  '  

Do  you  have  a  school  of  X-Ray  Techno  logy?  

Number  of  first  year  students:  ^ 

Number  of  second  year  students:   

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  present  Associate  Degree  Programs  in  X-Ray  Technology 
offered  by  the  State  Community  College  system?  


consideration  in  hiring  a  nev^  technician?  

X-Ray  technology  education  could  be  impr^oved  in  this 


Would  it  be  a  significant 

In  what  ways  do  you  think 
state? 


Comments : 


Please  be  assured  that  op i n i ons  -exp ressed  on  this  sheet  will  be  held  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 
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5URVEY  SHEET  nl 


Name  of  hosp  i taf :  

Name  of  person  fining  out  form: 
Date: 


M.  D.   in  charge: 


R.  T.    in  charge: 
Entrance  requ  i  remen ts : 


When  do  c  I  asses 'beg  i  n-what  rnonth?^ 

Can  s't'udents  enter  at  mid-yeai"?  

Student  capacity:   


Number  of  p'^esent  studrsnts: 

Male: 


r  enia  1  e  : 


Number  of  first  year  stiijonts:^ 


Number  of  second  year  sludents: 


Number  of  minor ity • group  students-first  year:_ 
Number  of  minority  group  students-second  year:_ 
Minority  Group  Repres^ntai'ion-number  employed: 
Blacks:   


Span  !  sh-~Amer  i  cans  : 
Amer  i  can   I  nd  i  ans  :__ 
Car  I bbeans : 


Oi-her~(P  lease  spcciiy  national  origin  if  possible)^ 
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rlfnp  I  cynient  Opp:;rtun  i  i'  i  e 
Number*  of  fuj  I  i-irr 

Male:__  

Femal  e:  -  

Number  of  above  certifies   in:     Nuclear-  ned  i  c  i  ne  

Rad  i  at  i  on  therapy  :  

Number  of  part  rirne  rechiiicians  currently  employed:   .  

Malt:^^   ^  _  •   

Femci !  e  : 

f-iurnber  ol   lir-r^ve  <yr.r'\  \  i'  ied   i  n  :     Nt.JC  I  ear  t\  ■  i  i  c  tne  : 

Rad  i  a  t  i  cm    itierapy  : 

.What  is  the  number-  C'i  non-reg  i  stei-ed  techn  i  c  i  ans?  ^  

Future: 

How  many  techn  i  c  i  oiv.:  /Jo  you  ant  ici  pate  hiring  during  the  follovjing  years? 

1972:  Diagnostic:  Therapy:   _   Nuclear  medicine;  

(973:_   agnostic:  ^Therapy:  ^  Nuclear  medicine;  _ 

197^1:   Diagnos'iic:     •  ■  Therapy:         ^  I'-Juclear  medicine.  ^ 

1975:  p  i  agnost  i  c :  ^  Ther^apy:   _     .Nuclear  medicine:  

The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  determine  future  '-..ievdnds^  for  x-ray  technicians 
in  this  state.     ii   is  understood  that  these  are  onfy  approximations  on  your  part. 

Compensati  on 

■V-/ould  you  please  indicate  approximate  sisrting  salaries  for  qualified  individuals 
in  the  follov^ing  categories:  ■  -  >  . 

Recent  grc.iriuci'o  ,  r.o  expe;"  i  ence  :   

1-5  years  experience:^   ,  

■  .  -  3- !  0  years  expei'  ierce:   

i'lorc^  thai  I  !U  years  e>.-pi  /  lOi^ce:  

O 
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techn ! ci  ans  curren  r I y  emp I oyed  : 


T'  r- 


Tu  i  t  i  on :    _j  ^  

Per  year:    ■  

Per  seiDester:  .   

Room  and  boi-^rd  :  .   

Other  costs: 


S 1 i  pen  d  :  _ ^  

Schol  arsh  i  ps  of  f\?r':i'.j :  

Co  1 1 ege  a f  f  i  i  i  al' i or^ .  _  .  

Length  of  program:  ^  

C 1  i  n  i  ca  1  'hour's  •  

Class  hours  (didacti  c)  :   -  .      .  - 

Internship  required?;  ■  ■ 

''Sick  T  i  me  :  ;  -  • 

Vacation  T  i  me :  ^    "  

Ho  1  i  d  ay  s :   

Do  studenis  work  hoi  ? days?  '  Yes        .    .  _No 

-Do  students  work  weekends?  Yes   '    .  Ho 

Do  students- work  nights?  Yes  No 

Curr  i  cu I  urn :  •   


What  non-technical  courses  are  included  in  the  curriculum?  e.g.  English 


Do  students  receive  special  clinical  training  with  an  affiliated  institution? 

Yes  Ho   I  f  yes^  where?  

What  is  the  approximate'  cost  to  the  hospital  of  the  school?  • 

Is  the  director  of  the  school  of  X-Ray •  Technology ,  a  ful  I  or  a  part  time  job? 

How  many  instruci'ors  are  employed?  F.u  II  Time:^_  ^ 

Part  Time:  

Do  you  see  a  need  for  affi  Motion  with  an  Associate  D<pgree  Program?  

Would  you  be  interested  in  affiliation  for  an  Associate  Degree  Program? 

What  is  vour  opinion  regarding  present  Associate  Degree  Programs  in  X-Ray 
Technology  of fered  .by  the  State  Community  College  system?^^  


Would  an  Associate  Degree  be  a  signi-ficant  consideration  in  hiring  a  new  technician? 


In  what  ways  do  you  think  X-ray  technology  education  could  be  improved  in  this 
state? 


Comments : 
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M ! see ! ! aneous  Facts 
\ 

Tuition  an'd  Other  Costs 

The  following  is  r3  composite  picture  of  financial  figures  which 

were  gathered  from  all  21  schools  of  x-ray  technology  in  the  state. 

Tui  tlon :  Approximately  half  of  the  schools  charge  $200.  for  two  years. 

Books :     At  ail  schools,  the  cosi  of  the  x-ray  technology  textbooks  only 
is  from  $55.  to  f>85. 

Un  i  forms :     The  range  of  prices  for  uniforms  is  from  $75,  to  $100.  for  6 
uniforms  vnth  the  additional  cost  of  shoes. 

Insurance  and  Benefits:  At  some  schools,  the  students  must  take  life 
insurance  with  the  only  quoted  price  for  the  students  being  $10. 
per  year.    One  Hospital  pays  for  a  $1,000.    life  insurance  policy 
and  for  regular  Blue  Cross  benefits. 

Rooms.:     F^ooms  are  available  v;ithout  board  for  a  range  in  prices  from 
$5.  to  $35.  per  week: 

Scho  1  arshi  ps :  fiost  schools  do  not  offer  them,  however  there  are  a  few 
specifically  for  use  in  x-ray  technology  programs. 

Sti  pends:  There  are  numerous  variations  in  the  payment  of  stipends  to 
students  in  x-ray  technology  programs  at  different  hospitals  in 
the  state.'  Some  ranges  of  pay  are  as  follows; 

$.75  per  hour  for  the  first  6  months 
$1.00  per  hour  for  the  next  6  months 
$1.10  per  hour  for  the  next  ,5  months 
$1.30  per  hour  tor  the  next  6  months 

0-6  months-none 
6-12  months-$25.  per  week 
r  ■      I  2- IS  months-$35.  per  week 
18-24  months-S45.  per  week 

Second  year-$65.  per  mont-i 

After  6^  months~$|5»  per  week 
Second  year~$30.  per  v/eek 
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Structu re  o f  X-Ray  Tecnn o I OQ y ^  Schoo! s 

CI  in  i  cal  Holts  :     The  A.S.P..T-   requires  2400  hours  of  clinical  work  to 

be  acconrip  I  i shed  wi  thin  a  two  year  period.     The  range  of  actual  time 
spent  ai'  this  t-asK        various  schools  is  as  foliows:     1400  hours  to 
3200  hours  for  two  years.     The  average,  then.Js  approximately  2700 
cl i  n i  ca  i   hours  > 

Class  Hours:  The  A.5.R.T.   requires  410  hours  of  actual  didactic  classroom 
■work  over  the' two  year  span.-    Around  the  state  at  schools,  one  finds 

 fhe  range  to  be  431  liours  to  the  high  of  720  classroom  hours.  The 

average  "^'ime  spent  in   lecture  v/ork,  then^   is  500  hours  for  two  years. 

Entrance  Pequi  rements:  The  fol  levying  is  a  general  picture  of  different 
entrance  requirements  as  requested  at  various  .institutions;  High 
school  oiplomci,  top  half  of  their  graduating  class,  between  the  ages 
of  1 8  to  35,  good  character  background",  science  and  math  background, 
character  refarer^ces,  physical  examination,  good  health,  interview, 
i .Q.   tesi,  and  S.A.T.  scores. 

Classes  Begin :  Either  in  July  or  September. 

Enter  ai*  Mi  d-Year :  Most  schools  wilJ  not  allow  students  to  enter  at  mid^year 
unless  there  is  an  exceptional  reason. 

Average  iet^gth  of  program:  Most  of  the  x^ray  schools  run  -a  program  for 

a  period  of  24  months ,  however  their  schedule  ca'':  last  for  27  or  36 
months.  -  - 

I nternsh  i  p :  An  internship  is  a  span  of  time  following  the  regular  time  of 

instruction  whereby  the  students  spend  an  intensive  period  reinforcing 
what  they  have  already  learned  eiitier  in  regular  diagnostic  work  or 
in  a  specialty  as  rad  i  at  i  on .  therapy  or  nuclear  medicine.  This  is  usually 
not  required,  however  a  few  hospii^als  nave  extra  training  which  may 
last  either  for  tv/o  months  or  12  weeks. 

S  i  ck  Ti  me :  This  is  the  amount  of  time  a  hi  owed  students  io  be  excused  due  to 

illness  durM'ng  a  given  year.     The  span  of  time  is  from  5  to  12  days  wiiri 
the  stipulation  that  anyfnore  missed  Mme  must  be  made  up. 

Vacation  Time:   The  following  schedule  Is  used  by  various  schools  in  determining 
time  allowed  off  for  vacations  every  year;     ranges  from  I  week  or  8 
days  to  four  weeks  off  in  .the  summer. 

Ho }  i  days  :  At  some  '  hosp  i  ta  i  s  ,  stucienis  work  during  hoi  i  days.     However,  the 
per'iod  of  t[me  allow-^o  free  is  generally  from  i  to  12  days  per  year.' 
Most  have  state  and  federal  holidays,  and  if  they  must  work,  they  are 
compensated  in  some  form  for  it.  - 


M  i  sc.'?  I  1  diU30U3  FacTS-Con t  i  nued 

Trainino:  r-urinp  •'I'ie  moni-hs  imperii    if:  training  at  n.c-  '.'..spitai^  there 
|7su6l  ly  is  a  period  or  i  irne  for  two  to  four  wee'v.-.  whereby  the 
students  go  to  another  instituiion  and  learn  specialty  work  as  in 
radiation  therapy  or  nuclear  medicine. 

Cost  to  the  hospital  of  x-ray  schools:  The  range  in  cost  of  x~ray  schools 
to  the  hospitals:  where  they  are  established  is  from  SI, 500.  to 
S33,000. 

Sov  \  ngs  to  nr»"3p  j  ta  I  s  or  x-ray  schools:   It  has  been  found  that  at  a  few 
hos  p  iTa  fs ,  th  e"- r^  V '  s  choo !  s  have  saved  the  institution  from 
$20^000  to  $47,000.  per  year-. 

Curr  i  cul  jn-;:  The  friajoriiy  -n    ihe  schools  adhere  to  the  syllabus  which  is 
published  by  the  Arrerican  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 
At  institutions  where  the  x-ray  school   is  affiliated  with  a  community 
coll'--J9e,  half  of  the  curriculum  consists  of  non-technical  courses  as 
foliows:     English  Composition,  Approach  to  Literature,  Beginning 
Typing,  College  Algebra,  College  Trigeometry,  Psychology,  Abnormal 
rSvchoioQv.  hieclives. 
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State  Salary  Scales:     All  figures  were  quoted  on  a  55  hour  weekly  basis. 

In  October,    1972,  there  will  be  an  across  the  board  increase  of  $30C. 

X-Ray  Assistants 
Sal ary  Group  4 

per  year=S5  33J-$5,447.  with  $166.  annua!  incleinent 
per  hour=$2.92-.$3.53 

X-Ray  Tech.  I 

Salary  Group  8  .  . 

per  -year-Sb,  531 . -$7,977.  wii'h  S24I.   annual  inciefnent 

per  hcur~J3.  58'-$-4  .  37  i 

X-Ray  Tech.    I  I 
Salary  Group  10 

per  year=$7, 055. -$8,627.  with  $262*  annual  inclement 
per  hour=$3. 87-$4. 73  -  ' 

the  following  are  salary  figures  quoted  by  the  Directors  of  X-Ray  Schools 
in  hospitals  around  the  state. 

Assistant  of  X-Ray  School  Program=$9- 12,000*  per  year 
Coordinator  of  X-Ray  School  Progrann=$l2,00*-i  8,000.  per  year 

X-Ray  Technologists 

DIagnosti  c 

Recent  graduate  ,  '  ■ 

per  hour=$2.92-$3.67     "  ' 
per  weakest 07.80-$! 40.  '  '  . 

per  year^$6,55L  to  $8,000 . =State  Tech.  1 

1-5  years  experience 
per  hour=$5. j !-$4. 47 
per  week=$122.-$l 87. 
per  year=$6,800.-$10,000. 

5-10  years  experience 
per  hour=$3.22-$4*77 
per  week=$ !26.-$230. 
per  year^$6,600.-$l2,000. 

More  than   10  years  experience 
per  hour-$$3.  40-'$4.77 
per  week=$l59.20-$200.  . 
per  year=$6,800.-$l2,000. 
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CompensatMon  Scales-Continued 


Nuc lear  Med  i  ci  ne 

Recent  graduate : 
per  hour=$5.67~$3.97 

i-5  years  experience: 
-   per  hour=$4.47 

.r 

5-10  years  experience: 
per  hour=$4. 77 

Radiation  Therapy 

Recent-  graduate: 
per  hour=$3.6,7-$4. 14 

■         1-5. years  experience: 
per  hour=$4.47 

5-10  years  experience: 
per  hour=$4.77 


Reproduced  by  ISMAR  Center 
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VT  017  736 

GLCuI-^aT  i  UivAL    r  r;EW0:5  —     Sh  I.nGTOK  S  T  i^T  t —  197  0- 
L S  . 

WASV.liVi^tunj   STATt   DfcPT  •   OF  EMPLOYMENT 
jLCuKl  TY  f    ULYHPi  A.  ;OF.PAhT.^cNT   uP  LABOR, 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUb   uAT  c  -       OCT  /i  13uP. 

utit^iPTJKS  -   -^TRlnU   /^liN^ALVS  IS;        MP  L  OYME  NT 

1  K  Lr.i\  jS  ;    ^         PU/)  L  K  IM  bcOi  ;    r\£S  L  AKCh 

UTILiZATIjM;    PKtuLCTIVt    MiASUf<c  M£  i\iT  ; 

GLCUPmT  liJNAL    Ii-^rOKnAT  1  UW  ;  i^ANi-'OWcR 

uTi  L  1  ^lAT  IG(\;    t-i-^^P  LGyAeNT    OPPGn.TUNi  T  I  £S  ; 

L  h  Pu  J  y  ric    1   P  A T  T  c      S  ;    t  mP  L  GV  ML  r^T    P  PO  J  E  CT  I  Gi\  .S 

iGtM  iPIhKS   -    ^AASi-iliNloTCK   STATir  EMPLOViMtNT 

SKILLS 

Ab^Tr^ACT   -   THIS    .-^EPOKT    IS    iivTEr\u'cU   AS  AN 
LCGUPA  r  10i\AL   GUILE  TG  rUTuRE  .^^IhNPOvv'.ER  NEEOS 
TG  Be   UriLlii-EO   BV  60  TH  MAiMPuviEK   PLANNERS  ANO 
PLRSGNb    iMTcPESTcG  FHEiR   G^m.m  VOCATIONAL 

ADVArlGL:HE;vJT«    ^^cScArlCH   IMOICATES  AN.INCREASE 
OF   !>9,1;h0  NE»rt   POSITIONS   AiVD    178,740  VACATED 
POSITIONS   GV  Ek  T  ht  i?-YE  AK   PEklGu  STOOIED*    T  tit 
oREATEST  NUMLicR  Of-   JOBS   AVAILABLE  THkQUGH 
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Information  on  occupational  demand  is  necessary  for  efficient  management  of 
hiunan  resources.    Only  with  knowledge  of  occupational  trends  can  government, 
schools,  and  industry  direct  their  training  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  costly 
inbalances  in  labor  supply  and  demand.    This  report  will  provide  individuals 
responsible  for  training  programs  with  reasonably  accurate  projections  of 
future  trends.    However,  they  are  cautioned  that  trends  sometimes  change 
rapidly  and  that  local  demand  may  vary  significajitly  from  statewide  demand. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Research  and  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
V/ashington  State  Employment  Security  Department  under  the,  direction  of 
Leo  Neuschwander,  Chief  of  Research  and  Statistics.    The  methodology  used 
was  developed  by  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Initial  employment 
proj\ection^.  for  Washington  State  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau's  computer 
services.    The  report  was  written  by  Peter  O'Gorman,  Research  Analyst,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ronald  Wahlers,  Chief  Labor  Market  Analyst.  Valuable 
assistance  cf  other  members  of  the  Research  and  Statistics  Branch  also 
helped  to  make  the  study  possible. 
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This  report  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  occupational  guide  to  future  manpower 
needs.    As  such  it  is  of  benefit  both  to  manpower  planners  and  to  persons 
interested  in  their  own  vocational  advancement.    Indeed,  it  has  become  highly 
important  to  many  concerns  to  have  reliable  information  correlating  occu- 
pational trends  with  industrial  trends  on  the  statewide  level.    To  the  extent 
that  labor  supply  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  industry,  we  may  expect  an 
inhibition  of  employment  growth  among  industries  and  greater  Job  dissatis- 
faction or  actual  joblessness  among  workers.    This  problem  is  especially  acute 
in  Washington  State  because  of  the  decline  in  aerospace  and  reductions  in 
associated  occupations.    Eirrployment  growth  in  the  near  future  will  be  largely 
in  other  industries  not  requiring  the  particular  skills  of  aerospace  workers 
in  such  great  quantity.    It  is  essential  for  these  workers,  as  well  as  for 
returning  servicemen,  the  disadvantaged,  students,  and  any  others  seeking 
placement  in  a  changing  market,  that  vocational  and  educational  training  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  emerging  demand. 

Manpower  needs  are  estimated  for  143  occupational  categories  for  the  years 
1960,  1970,  and  1975.    These  categories  were  designated  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  are  closely  related  to  those  in  the  U.  S. 
Census.    Total  job  opportunities  are  also  projected  for  each  occupation 
between  1970  and  1975,  comprised  of  the  number  of  new  jobs  expected  to  develop 
plus  the  replacement  needs  resulting  from  workers  leaving  the  state's  labor 
force.    For  maximum  consistency  between  occupational  and  industrial  data, 
the  unit  of  study  used  is  jobs  rather  than  individuals.    Transfers  of  workers 
between  jobs  within  the  state's  labor  force  are  not  considered  because  they 
do  not  affect  the  net  change  in  manpower  needs. 

The  amount  of  demand  for  an  occupation  is  a  function  first  of  the  volxime  of 
employment  in  associated  industries,  and  second  of  the  relative  significance 
of  the  occupation  within  these  industries.    Trends  of  occupational  demand 
result  from  expansions  or  contractions  in  these  pertinent  industries  and 
their  changing  occupational  compcsitipn  over  time.    The  latter  changes  are 
primarily  the  product  of  increasing  technical  efficiency  and  a  generally 
rising  affluence.    They  take  the  specific  forms  of  increased  mechanization 
and  automation,  larger  and  better-ordered  work  places,  greater  emphasis  on 
service -producing  activities,  an  increased  significance  of  decision-making 
roles,  and  so  forth. 

A  cross-tabulation  of  the  major  occupational  groups  within  the  major  industry 
categories  is  also  provided  for  the  years  1970  and  1975.    The  purpose  of  these 
tables  is  to  provide  an  over- view  of  future  trends  and  to  elucidate  the  under- 
lying patterns  behind  specific  occupational  projections. 

Finally,  the  reader  is  cautipned  against  treating  the  data  as  precise.    The  - 
nature  and  extent  of  available  data  and  the  necessity  for  partial  use  of  a 
moriel  based  on  nations!  trends  preclude  precise  estimates.    These  data  are 
intended  as  an  inter-related  framework  within  which  the  direction  and  strength 
of  different  trends  may  be  placed  in  perspective.    In  subsequent  editions  the 
precision  itself  will  be  improved,  with  the  full  results  of  the  1970  census 
becoming  available  and  implications  trm  industry  data  being  drawn  increasingly 
more  finely. 
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I.  Highlights 

Employment  in  Washington  State  will  rise  from  an  annual  average  of  1,288,150 
jobs  in  1970  to  1,347,690  in  1975,  an  increase  of  59,540  new  positions. 
Accompanying  these  will  be  another  178,740  available  through  workers  retiring 
or  otherwise  separating  from  the  state  labor  force.    Obviously,  successful 
vocational  planning  can  only  be  possible  given  an  understanding  of  which 
industries  and  occupational  categories  these  gains  will  involve  and  to  what 
extent. 

As  we  now  know,  aerospace  contractions  will  have  dominated  Washington's 
economy  during  the  early  part  of  the  forecast  period;  employment  in  that 
industry  will  have  dropped  from  an  average  of  61,700  in  1970  to  well  under 
40,000  by  the  end  of  1971.    The  adverse  effects  of  these  layoffs  joined  with 
others  related  to  defense  cutbacks  and  a  quiescent  national  economy  to 
produce  a  generally  depressed  status  in  most  other  industries  as  well.  During 
1972,  however,  aerospace  losses  are  expected  to  level  off,  federal  spending 
for  peace-time  purposes  will  continue  to  intensify,  and  national  markets  will 
steadily  strengthen,  resulting  in  a  year  of  stabilization  for  the  state. 
Through  the  remaining  part  of  the  forecast  period  the  local  economy  will 
gradually  revitalize. 

Supplementing  the  economic  resurgence  will  be  rising  affluence,  a  steady  in- 
migration  of  people,  an  extending  urbanization,  and  a  generally  more 'mechanized 
workplace  and  living  environment.    Consumers  will  become  increasingly  concerned 

'  with  social,  health,  and  environmental -ideals,  and  increasingly  enthusiastic 
about  the  broadening  range  of  activities  outside  the  home.    Chain  organizations 
will  become  more  pervasive  and  businesses  will  sharpen  competitive  practices, 
resulting  in  a  drive  to  improve  worker  output  and  intra-organizational 
efficiency.    Among  manufacturing  industries,  ^dbs  are  likely  to  be  more  closely 
connected  with  automation,  involve  greater  worker  responsibility,  and  include 
a  more  pliable  set  of  duties.    In  service-producing  industries,  employment  will 
focus  on  personalized  services  and  will  be  ^brightest  for  those  who  can  perform 
unique  or  highly  technical  functions.    Also  involved  in  the  upturn  will  be  a 

"  realignment  of  importance  among  various  industries,  as  the  nonmanuf acturing 
sector  gains  in  employment  significance  over  the  manufacturing,  and  lumber  and 
wood,  metals,  and  machinery  replace  aerospace  as  primary,  foundations  for 
industrial  growth.    The  implied  adjustment  in  the  work  force  is  enormous. 
Many  workers^will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  economic  growth  in  this 
state  until  bolstering  their  skills  through  further  strategic  training. 

The  greatest  number  of  jobs  available  through  1975  will  be  for  occupational 
categories  under  the  service  worker  heading.    Anticipated  are  16,090  new  jobs 
plus  58,160  labor  force-  separations  for  a  total  of  54,250  openings.  New 
positions  will  stem  largely  from  expansions  in  retail  trade,  medical  and 
educational  institutions,  and  local  government,  and  will  especially  involve 
cooks,  waiters  and  waitresses,  practical  nurses,  hospital  attendants, 
janitors,  and  policemen.    Replacements  will  be  very  high  in  the  domestics 
category,  which  alone  will  account  for  11,000.    Many  private  household  workers 
are  either  schoolgirls  or  women  approaching  retirement  age. 
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Clerical  workers  will  experience  the  largest  categorical  increase  of  new  Jobs 
over  the  forecast  period,  gaining  18,310  as  a  result  of  growing  organizational 
complexity  and  an  extended  volume  of  papen^ork.    Labor  force  separations  will 
also  be  high  among  clerical  workers,  equalling  35,390  to  total  53,700  openings. 
New  positions  in  manufacturing  will  be  generated  by  the  necessity  of  product 
and  market  diversification  and  greater  organizational  efficiency..   In  trade, 
■finance,  insurance,  and  other  nonmanufacturing  industries,  new  positions 
will  emanate  from  the  proliferation  of  branch  offices  and  increasing  number  of 
large,  chain  organisations.    Jobs  will  be  most  abundant  for  cashiers,  office 
machine  operators,  bookkeepers,  banktellers,  typists,  stenographers,  and 
secretaries.    Only  the  spread  of  electronic  data  processing  machines  will 
inhibit  employment  of  clerical  workers  to  any  great  extent. 

4g;^stimated  14,350  new  jobs  will  become  available  for  professional  and 
technical  workers,  who  will  benefit  both  from  the  growihg^^service  orientation 
in"Y6"cret~jrahd  the  demand  for  technological  refinements  by  industry.  Another 
25,050  positions  will  arise  as  repracemehtis'  for  a  total  of  39,400.    Many  of 
these  openings  will  be  in  the  medical,  field.    Health  services  must  be  greatly 
expanded  in  Washington  in  response  to  a  growing,  more  health-conscious 
population,  the  increased  ability  of  families  to  pay  because  of  rising 
affluence  and  further  extensions  of  medical  coverage  to  the  poor,  and  an 
expanded  medical  potential  resulting  from  new  drugs  and  techniques.  Demand 
will.be  exceptionally  urgent  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  professional  nurses, 
and  medical  technicians.    Professionals  in  other  fields  expected  to  be  in 
demand  include  workers  in  arts  and  entertainment,  accountants  and  auditors, 
civil  engineers,  social  and  welfare  workers,  lawyers,  and  teachers  on  other 
than  elementary  school  levels.    However,  most  engineering  professions  will 
suffer  losses  in  the  early  part  of  the  forecast  period  due  to  their  reliance 
on  aerospace.    Those  most  affected  will  include  aeronautical,  chemical, 
industrial,  electrical,  mechanical  and  metallurgical  engineers. 

Anticipated  for  managers  and  proprietors  are  5,890  new  Jobs  plus  17,540 
replacements  to  tot'ar''23743b  open^^^  For  sales  workers,  6,700  new  positions 

are  expected  and  12,610  labor  force  separations  for  a  total  of  19,310«  The 
value  of  managers  will  increase  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  autonomous 
units  within  organizations  and  the  variety  of  functions  performed  by  each  unit. 
In  retail  and  service  establishments  the  gradual  replacement  of  small  independent 
businesses  by  chain  organizations  will  create  Jobs  for.  salaried  managers  at  the 
expense  of  proprietors.    Employment  of  sales  workers  will  be  stimulated  by 
increased  buying,  heightened  competition,  and  the  development  of  new  products 
and  market  techniques.    At  retail  stores  much  of  the  demand  will  be  absorbed 
by  self-service  systems  and  part-time  help,  but  at  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
firms  a  growing  need  will  exist  for  career  salesmen  who  are  able  to  demonstrate 
practical  usages  of  company  products  and  processes  to  specific  organizations.  - 

Craftsmen  employment  will  increase  by  7,170  new  Jobs  due  to  expansions  of 
construction  activity,  the  rising  reliance  on  machinery  in  industry  end  by 
other  consumers,  increases  of  power  usage  throu^out  the  state,  and  the 
general  flexibility  of  many  craftsmen  duties  in  the  face  of  technological 
innovations.  .  Another  18,830  positions  will  be  added  th!rough  retirements  for 
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a  total  of  26,000.    Openings  will  be  especiaJJLy  numerous  for  carpenters, 
plumbers  and  pipefitters,  excavating  and  grading  machine  operators,  linemen 
and  servicemen,  motor  vehicle  mechanics,  and  various  repair  specialties. 
The  major  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  craftsmen  wi]-l  be  aerospace  layoffs, 
further  mechanization  or  autcxnation  in  production  processes,  and  improved 
materials  or  tools.    In  this  vein,  significant  contractions  will  be  experienced 
by  airplane  mechanics,  machinists,  toolmakers  and  diemakers,  and  patternmakers. 

Operative  employment,  however,  will  be  thoroughly  inhibited  by  aerospace  lay- 
offs and  technological  advances.    The  routii;e,  repetitive  nature  of  the  duties 
of  semiskilled  workers  make  their  jobs  particularly  susceptible  to  mechanical 
replacement^    Of  an  anticipated  19,920  openings,  only  1,910  will  result  from 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.    Worst  off  will  be  semiskilled  metalwo:.*king 
occupations,  especially  machine  tool  operators,  class  A  and  class  B  assemblers, 
and  class  B  inspectors.    Other  operati^-es  likely  to  experience  contractions 
include  railroad  brakemen  and  switchmon,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  operators, 
and  meat  cutters.    Only  drivers  and  deliverymen  wiU  show  any  real  potential 
for  growth,  profiting  from  increased  trade  without  their  positions  being 
endangered  by  technological  improvements. 

The  outlook  for  laborers  is  even  more  bleak.    Approximately  5,620  jobs  will  be 
lost,  primarily  due  to  mechanization  and  automation  advances  and  aerospace 
cutbacks,  while  only  6,190  labor  force  separations  are  expected  for  a  net 
total  of  570  openings.    Losses  of  laborer  jobs  will  be. most  severe  in  manu- 
facturing aud  also  substantial  in  the  wholesale  trade  and  transportation 
industries.    Over-all,  construction  and  retail  trade  seem  to  offer  the  best 
employment  prospects  for  laborers,  since  the  technical  difficulties  in 
mechanizing  their  functions  are  greatest  in  those  industries c 

Employment  of  f --^M.  continue  its  long-range  decline. 

Approximately  5,260  more  jobs  will  be  lost  over  the  forecast  period,  although 
with  6,960  labor  force  separations,  a  net  total  of  1,700  openings  will  result. 
Large  corporate  farming  will  become  more  pervasive,  accompanied  by  more 
extensive  ussige  of  existing  technologies,  an  acceleration  of  mechanical 
innovations,  a  general  gain  in  productivity,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
small,  family  farms.    Only  expanded  acreage  in  eastern  Washington  will  have  a 
deterring  effect  on  this  decline. 
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II.    Industrial  Gro^rth,  1970-1975 

Industrial  growth  in  Washington  will  have  a  unique  character  within  the 
national  pattern.    Side  by  side  with  gross-  employment  reductions  in  the 
state's  dominant  Industry,  aerospace,  will  be  sizable  gains  in  some  of 
the  others.    Over  a  decade  of  reliance  on  aerospace  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  with  losses  in  that  industry  expected  to  equal  about  half  its 
work  force  between  1970  and  1975,  or  30,000  jobs.    Lumber  and  wood 
products,  which  replaced  aerospace  as  Washington's  largest  manufacturing 
industry  in  1971,  has  not  altered  its  job  totals  by  more  than  a  few 
thousand  since  1960.    As  with  many  other  industries,  increased  demand 
for  products  is  partly  met  through  improved  mechanization,  leaving 
lumber  and  wood  products  in  no  position  to  assume  a  dominant  employment 
role  in  the  future.    Limited  expansions  in  the  metals  and  machinery 
industries  will  not  be  sufficient  to  save  manufacturing  as  a- whole  from 
a  loss  of  13,000  jobs  over  the  forecast  period. 

Nevertheless,  Washington  will  experience  a  healthy  population  growth 
between  1970  and  1975,  unemployment  will  eventually  decline,  and  personal 
earnings  will  rise — all  of  which  implies  more  and  better  services  and 
products  for  consumers.    Hence,  the  service  and  trade  industries  are 
expected  to  register  substantial  gains,  with  services  employment 
expanding  by  almost  22,000  jobs  and  trade  employment  by  almost  18,000. 
Also  implied  through  1975  are  larger  and  more  fully  staffed  schools, 
accounting  for  an  anticipated  gain  of  13,000  jobs  in  government. 

With  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  goods -producing  to  service-producing 
industries  especially  pronounced  in  Washington,  the  goods-producing 
industry  expected  to  show  the  largest  increase  is  contract  construction. 
Gradual  improvements  in  the  state's  economy  and  the  return  of  a  steady 
net  in-migration  should  result  -in  a  long  overdue  rebound  of  this  industry 
and  a  rise  of  approximately  10,000  new  jobs. 


Table  1 

Employment  by  Industry^  Washington  State,  I960,  1970,  and  1975 

(  in  thousands ) 


Calenr^ar     Calendar     Calendar       Change  From  1970  to  1975 


1  P7n 

Number 

Percent 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  1 

,020.3/ 

1,288.1 

1,347.7 

+ 

59.6 

+ 

4.6 

Agriculture 

80.1 

64.9 

63.1 

- 

1.8 

- 

2.8 

Nonagriculture 

940.2 

1,223.2 

1,284.6 

+ 

61.4 

+ 

5.0 

Employer,  Unpaid, 

Domestics 

127.6 

139.1 

140.0 

+ 

.9 

+ 

.6 

Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

812.6 

1,084.1 

1,144.6 

+ 

60.5 

+ 

5.6 

Manufacturing 

216.6 

240.5 

227.4 

13.1 

5.4 

Lumber  and  wood 

44.4 

41.8 

45.9 

+ 

4.1 

+ 

9.8 

Metals  and  machinery 

25.3 

35.8 

•  42.5 

+ 

6.7 

+ 

18.7 

Aerospace 

57.8 

61.7 

31.0 

30.7 

49.8 

Other  transp. 

equipment 

7.8 

13.4 

13.5 

+ 

.1 

+ 

.8 

Other  durable  goods 

10.5 

12.5 

13.3 

+ 

.8 

.  + 

6.4 

Food  products 

27.1 

29.5 

30.1 

+ 

.6 

+ 

2.0 

Paper  and  allied 

18.0 

19.7 

22.0 

+ 

2.3 

4 

11.7 

Chemicals  and 

petroleum 

12.0 

7.3 

8.0 

+ 

.7  -> 

+ 

9.6 

Other  nondurable  goods 

13.7 

18.8 

21.1 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

12.2 

[  Nonmanufacturing 

596.0 

843.6 

917.2 

73.6 

+ 

8.7 

Mining 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

+ 

.2 

+ 

11.8 

Construction 

44.6 

53.6 

63.7 

+ 

10.1 

+ 

18.8 

Transp.,  comm.,  &  util. 

^  61.3 

72.7 

78.4 

+ 

5.7 

+ 

7.8 

Trade 

180.0 

242.4 

260.3 

+ 

17.9 

+ 

7.4 

Fin. ,  ins. ,  &  real 

estate 

38.3 

58.2 

63.0 

+ 

4.8 

+ 

8.2 

Service 

103.5 

170.8  . 

192.7 

+ 

21.9 

+ 

12.8 

Government 

166.5 

244.2  ■  . 

257.2 

+ 

13.0 

+ 

5.3 
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Manufacturing 

Employment  among  manufacturing  industries  is  expected  to  decline  from 
240,500  in  1970  to  227,400  in  1975,  or  by  5.4  percent.    Although  the  primary 
basis  of  this  loss  will  be  the  elimination  of  over  30,000  positions  in  aero- 
space, manufacturing  growth  will  also  be  inhibited-by  other  sources/more 
^  .difficult  to  quantify.    First,  the  recession  in  the  state's  economy  is  placing 
strong  restraints  on  industries  serving  local  markets.    Second,  many  firms 
with  a  potential  job  expansion  are  improving  productivity  through  more 
efficient  mechanization.    Unfortunately,  steady  employment  gains  for  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole  are  not  likely  until  sometime  after  the  forecast  period. 

Lumber  and  Wood  *  ; 

The  job  total  in  lumber  and  wood  will  rise  from  41,800  to  an  estimated  45,900 
between  1970  and  1975,  an  increase  of  9.8  percent.    Growth  will  emanate  fr on 
increases  in  the  national  volume  of  home  building,  since  the  housing  industry 
is  the  major  market  for  lumber.    However,  the  competition  of  other  materials 
for  use  in  construction  and  the  continued  technological  improvements  in  the 
mills  will  act  as  moderating  influences.    In  addition,  logging  activity  cannot 
surpass  the  limited  supply  of  forest  land.    The  1975  level  in  the  industry 
will  be  no  higher  than  in  1968. 

Metals  and  Machinery 

Also  responding  to  national  markets,  metals  and  machinery  employment  is 
expected  to  increase  from  35,800  to  42,500  jobs  over  the  forecast  period, 
representing  an  increase  of  18.7  percent.    In  the  metals  industry  demand  is 
rising  for  both  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals.    Nonferrous  metal  employment 
will  be  bolstered  further  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  aluminum  plant  to  be 
in  full  operation  in  mid-1971,  and  by  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  magnesium 
plants  by  1975.    Machinery  employment  will- not  only  be  stimulated  by  national 
buying,  but  will  also  receive  a  local  boost  from  renewed  orders  for  Iximber  and 
wood  machinery. 

Aerospace 

Aerospace  employment  is  expected  to  decline  by  nearly  one-half  over  the  fore- 
cast period.    The  sparsity  of  defense  contracts  and  slow  recovery  of  airlines 
will  have,  taken  an  immense  toll  in  jobs.    In  addition,  the  loss  of  the  SST 
contract  will  prevent  any  expansion  into  the  supersonic  realm.    With  few  or  no 
new  government  prototypes  for  development,  plus  delivery  stretch-outs  and 
order  cancellations  by  private  airlines,  the  number  of  jobs  in  aerospace  will 
drop  from  61,700  in  1970  to  an  anticipated  31,000  in  1975. 

Other  Transportation  Equiment 

Other  transportation  equipment  will  remain  pretty  much  static,  in  employment, 
increasing  from  13,400  to  13,500.    The  improving  market  for  trailer  homes, 
campers,  and  pleasure  craft  will  be  offset  by  long-term  decreases  in  ship- 
building corresponding  to  declining  defense  business. 
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other  Ihjrable  Goods 

This  category  includes  furniture  and  fixtures,  stone- clay-glass  products,  and 
the  production  of  some  kinds  of  instruments •    For  the  group  as  a  vhole,  employ-' 
ment  is  expected  to  show  a  small  increase  from  12,500  to  13,500  over  the  fore- 
cast period.    Since  these  industries  primarily  serve  .local  markets,  the 
moderate  gains  in  each  will  reflect  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  state  economy, 
increased  spending  by  consumers,  and  a  restored  trend  of  net  in-migration. 

Food  Products 

Job  totals  in  food  and  kindred  will  also  show  only  minor  expansion,  increasing 
from  29,500  to  30,100.    The  bakery,  beverage,  and  dairy  segments  will  experience 
moderate  gains  ..as  a  result  of  population  growth,  but  these  will  be  partially 
offset  by  losses  in  canning  and  preserving  due  to  mechanization*    Although  a 
few  new  canneries  will  become  operational,  they  will  be  highly  mechanized  and 
may  push  less  efficient  plants  out  of  operation. 

Paper  and-  Allied 

Employment  in  paper  and  allied  will  rise  from  19,700  jobs  to  22,000,  or  by 
11.7  percent.    Demand  for  pulp  and  paper  packaging  products  tends  to  fluctuate 
with  national  markets  since  it  is  tied  to  output  in  other  industries.  Along 
with  the  upswing  in  the  national  economy  and  increasing  industrial  demand, 
there  is  also  growing  consumer  interest  in  readily  disposable  household  items. 
Expansion  will  probably- be  accompanied  by  the  closing  of  a  few  obsolete  plants 
and  replacement  by  hewer,  more  efficient  ones. 

C?hemicals  and  Petroleum 

Chemicals  axid  petroleum  is  expected  to  rise  from  7,300  jobs  in  1970  to  8,000 
in  1975,  representing  an  increase  of  9.6  percent.    Most  of  the  gain  will  occur 
in  the  chemicals  industry,  whose  output  goes  largely  to  other  industrial 
concerns  in  a  national  m,arket.    Expansion  in  petroleum  employment  will  result 
mainly  from  the  development  of  new  refineries  to  process  Alaskan  oil. 

Other  Nondiirable  Goods 

The  other  nondurable  goods  category  includes  apparel  and  other  textile  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  and  rubber  and  plastics  products.    Responding  to  popu- 
lation growth  anc  releijced  consumer  spending  practices,  employment  in  these 
industries  will  rise  from  18,800  to  an  estimated  21,100  over  the  forecast 
period,  or  by  12.2  percent. 

Monmanufacturing 

Employment  among  nonmanufacturing  industries  is  expected  to  increase  frcm 
843,600  in  1970  to  917,200  in  1975,  a  gain  of  8.7  percent.    An  assorted  group 
of  industries,  most  are  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  respond  to  economic 
developments  rather  than  to  create  them.    For  each  the  primary  impetus  for 
expansion  is  population  growth  and/or  consumer  spending.    The  only  real  ex- 
ception would  be  mining.    With  a  rapidly  expanding  population  and  gradual 
improvement  in  personal  income  over  the  forecast  period,  most  nonmanufacturing 
industries  will  experience  substantial  gains  in  pajrrolls. 
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Mining 

Mining  employment  has  remained  fairly  static  over  time,  althovgh  expected 
to "rise  from  1,700  to  1,900  jobs  over  the  forecast  period.    Often  being 
located  in  riLt'al  areas,  mining  activities  may  take  a  leading  role  in 
determining  the  prosperity  of  the  local  coimnunity.    Stone  and  gravel  quarrying 
accounts  for  most  of  the  current  employment,  and  will  account  for  most  of  the" 
gain.  .  Among  other  minerals,  the  extraction  of  coal  and  crude  petroleum  will 
show  small  gains;  while  a  loss  is  anticipated  for  metal  mining  because  of  the 
depletion  of  some  present  mines  and  the  possibility  of  a  decreasing  market 
because  of  less  use  of  lead  in  gasoline. 

Construction 

"Construction  will  show  a  major  employment  gain  frcan  1970  to  1975,  rising 
from  53,600  jobs  to  an  estimated  63,700,  or  by  18,8  percent.    The  greatest 
increase  will  be  in  home  building,  which  will  be  stimulated  by  population 
growth,  low  interest  rates,  expanded  public  housing  projects,  and  federal 
interest  subsidies  for  low  income  housing.    This  momentum  should,  be  little 
more  than  slowed  by  the  trend  toward  modular  housing,  which  consists  of 
separate,  easily  transportable  units  produced  at  a  factory  and  assembled  at 
the  construction  site.    Nor  should  the  grovring  trend  toward  smaller  or  mobile 
homes  have  a  significant  deterring  effect  over  the  forecast  period.  Commercial 
and  public  construction  projects  should  show  a  moderate  increase  as  the  staters 
economy  gradually  improves,  as  should  heavy  building  construction  as  govern- 
ment spending  loosens  on  all  levels  for  such  projects  as  highways,  bridges, 
sewer  and  water  systems,  and  various  improvements  to  satisfy  ecological 
requirements. 

Transportation,  Communications >  and  Utilities 

The  job  total  in  transportation,  communications ,  and  utilities  will  rise  from 
72,700  to  an  anticipated  78,400  over  the  forecast  period.    In  the  transportation 
segment,  population  growth  will  prompt  expansions  in  trucking  and  air  travel, 
while  increasing  trade  with  Japan  .ind  other  Asian  nations  will  enhance  employ- 
ment, in  water  transportation,,  Thette  gains,  plus  lesser  ones  in  warehousing 
and  transportation  services,  will  more  than  offset  continued  losses  in  rail- 
roads.   In  ccmmunications ,  substantial  gains  will  occur  in  the  telephone 
sector;  and  in  utilities,  growth  will  remain  steady  in  response  to  longer 
range  population  trends.     Sometime  in  1972  or  1973,  a  large  steam  electric 
plant  will  become  operational  in  southwest  Washington  and  will  employ  frCHn 
250  to  280  workers. 

Trade 

Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  expected  to  increase  fran  242,400 
to  260,300  jobs,  an  increase  of  7,4  percent.    With  a  growing  population,  strong 
employment  gains  are  expected  for  food  stores,  eating  and  drinking  places, 
service  stations,  automotive  dealers,  and  many  kinds  of  general  merchandise 
stores.    Much  of  the  "gain  will  be  associated  with  new  and  expanding  shopping 
centers  in  suburban  areas.    In  wholesale  trade,  strong  expansions  are 
anticipated  in  motor  vehicle  and  automotive  equipment,  machinery  equipment 
and  supplies,  electrical  gbods,  and  hardware,  plumbing,  and  heating  equipment. 
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Finance,  Insurance^  and  Real  Estate 

Job  totals  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  are  expected  to  rise  from 
58,200  to  63,000  over  the  forecast  period,  an, increase  of  8.2  percent.  All 
three  industries  will  profit  from  population  pressures  and  a  more  ready  flow 
of  money.    With  increased  investment,  greater  activity  will  ensue  for  banking 
and  credit  agencies,  ultimately  resulting  in  a  proliferation  of  hew* branch 
establishments.    Demand  for  land  and  homes  will  bring  about  a  resurgence  of 
activity  in  real  estate,  especially  in  speculative  building,  and  this  activity 
will  reciprocate  with  those  in  finance  to  stimulate  employment  in  both  industrie 
Insurance  business  will  also  be  on  the  rise  in  response  to  a  more  insurance 
conscious  public  as  well  as  the  step-up  in  flow  of  money. 

Services  and  Miscellaneous  ^ 

Employment  in  the  services  group  will  rise  from  170,800  jobs  in  1970  to 
an  estimated  192,700  in  1975,  or  by  12.8  percent.    Almost  all  sectors  of  this 
industry  will  post  substantial  gains,  and  especially  medical  and  other  health 
services.    Other  employment  expansions  include  those  in  hotels  and  other 
lodging  places,  theaters  and  motion  pictures,  private  school  education,  and' 
automotive  repair  and  services.    Population  growth  and  returning  financial 
stability  fom  the  major  basis  of  the  upsurge  in  demand  for  services,  with 
an  increasing  public  inclination  for  active  recreation  also  contributing. 

Government 

Government  payrolls  are  expected  to  expand  from  244,200  to  257,200  over  the 
forecast  period.    Most  of  the  increase  will  be  encompassed  within  public 
educational  institutions,  especially  on  the  secondary  school  and  college 
level.    More  schools  and  better  facilities  are  necessary  to  reduce  classroom 
size  in  the  face  of  a  growing  student  populace.    With  a  partial  recovery  in 
the  economy,  school  miUage  will  find  greater  voter  support.    Better  services 
will  also  be  needed  in  other  sectors;  such  as  in  protective  services  with  the 
addition  of  more  policemen  and  firemen  in  later  years,  and  in  administrative 
services  with  the  provision  of  monetary  and  training  aid  to  a  greater  number 
of  disadvantaged.    Federal  employment,  however,  will  continue. to  decline  slowly 
from  war-time  peaks. 

Employer,  Unpaid,  Domestics 

This  category  is  composed  of  employers,  independent  craftsmen,  some  salesmen, 
most  doctors  and  lawyers,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  any  others  whose  income 
comes  from  the  earnings  of  a  business  or  from  fees  and  commissions  rather  than 
wages  and  salaries.    It  also  includes  private  household  workers.  Employment 
in  this  group  is  expected  to  remain  pretty  much  static,  rising  fl'om  139,100 
to  140,000  jobs.    The  potential  increase  of  nonsalaried  workers  corresponding 
-  to  a  larger  labor  force  and  more  part-time  employment  will  be  tempered  by 
the  difficulty  of  small  business  in  competing  with  chain  organizations.  Employ- 
ment of  private  household  workers  will  continue  to  decline. 
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Agriculture 

The  number  of  jobs  in  agricultiire  will  decrease  from  64,900  to  an  estimated 
SSJ'lOO,  a  loss  of  2.8  percent.    The  long-range  trend  is  definitely  downward 
because  of  a  sharp  decline  in  number  of  farms  and  the  gradual  acceleration  of. 
mechanization  in  hops,  asparagus,  sugar  beets,  apples,  and  other  crops.  As 
farms  become  letrger,  more  use  can  be  made  of  chemical  and  mechanical  means 
for  cultivating  or  harvesting  crops,  eventually  eliminating  many  small  farm 
owners  and  their  families  from  the  business.    A  toll  will  also  be  taken  among 
laborers.    One  new  grape  harvester  alone  can  perform  the  work  of  200  men, 
while  efficient  mechanical  harvesters  in  asparagus  and  fresh  market  fruits  are 
likely  before  1975*    However,  increases  in  crop  acreage  will  act  as  a  partial 
inhibitor  to  this  decline.    Reductions  of  farm  land  in  western  Washington  due 
to  urban  sprawl  and  freeway  construction  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
amount  of  new  land  brought  under  irrigation  in  the  Colimibia  Basin  and  other 
eastern  areas.    In  addition,  more  jobs  will  open  for  workers  with  specialized 
skills  and  technical  knowledge. 
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■III.    Industrial  Change  and  Occupational  Demand 

Demand  for  workers  of  a  given  occupational  category  may  rise  because  of 
expansions  in  the  industries  employing  them  or  as  a  result  of  an 
increased  significance  of  their  services  vrithin  these  industries.  Hence, 
the  relatively  large  employment  growth  anticipated  in  trade,  services, 
government,,  and  construction  will  stimulate  demand  for  most  occupations 
associated  with  them.    Conversely,  most  occupations  associated  with'  aero- 
space will  experience  a  surplus,  especially  with  the  utility  of  aerospace 
skills  in  other  fields  considered  generally  low.    Alterations  in  the 
occupational  composition  of  an  industry  may  have  its  roots  in  technological  . 
improvements,  the  increasing  pervasion  of  chain  organizations,  the  rising 
complexity  of  administrative  functions,  or  in  shifts  in  the  relative 
significance  of  industry  segments.    Occupations  that  are  consistent  with 
such  trends  are  likely  to  assume  greater  importance,  while  those  obstructing 
them  face  eventual  obsolescence. 

'"Tables  2-6  are  presented  in^  this  section.    Together  these  five  tables  form 
a  basis  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  industry  change  on  occupational  demand. 
Although  numerical  values  are   stated  as  precise  estimates,  they  were  meant 
primarily  as  tools  for  identifying  trends  and  inter-relating  them  in  terms 
of  direction  and  relative,  magnitude*    Tables  2  and  3  are  cross- classi- 
fications of  general  occupational  categories  within  industries  for  the 
years  1970  and  1975,  respectively.    The  differences  for  each.  cell,  are  given 
in  table  4.    Tables  5  and  6  provide  the  percentage  of  workers  by  occu-  ... 
pational  category  in  each  industry,  again  for  1970  and  1975  respectively. 

The  general  occupational  categories  referred  to  are:  professional-technical, 
managers,  proprietors,  clerical,  sales,  craflssmen,  operatives ^  service 
workers,  and  laborers.    The  reader  may  locate  the  specific  occupational 
components  of  these  categories  in  the  next  section.    Brief  definitions  of 
the  broad  occupational  categories  follow: 

Professional-Technical 

Workers  who  possess  specialized  skills  requiring  a  knowledge  gained 
through  extensive  education  or  training;  includes  engineers,  scientists, 
technicians,  teachers,  medical  workers  and  miscellaneous  others. 

Managers  -  Proprietors 

Workers  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  part  or  all  of  an  . 
organization,  and-  are  involved  in  the  formation  of  programs  and 
policies  and  the  supervision  of- their  implementation. 

Clerical 

Workers  who  handle  the  paperwork  and  general  office  communications 
essential  in  an  organization;  Includes  secretaries,  stenographers, 
typists,  office  machine  operators,  and  a  number  of  other  specific 
categories. 
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Sales  Workers 

Workers  who  acquaint  the  consiMer  or  other  firms  with  the  products 
or  services  of  an  organization. 

Craftsmen  ^ 

Workers  who  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  manual  competence 
through  formal  training  or  an  apprenticeship  prograjn;  includes 
construction  craftsmen,  printing  tradesmen,  transportation  and 

public  utilities  craftsmen,  mechanics  and  repairmen,  and 
miscellaneous  craftsmen. 

Operatives 

Workers  who  perform  tasks  that  are  of  a  repetitious  and  routine 
nature  and  often  involve  some  kind  of  machine;  includes  drivers 
and  deliverymen,  transportation  and  public  utility  operators,  semi- 
skilled metalworking  occupations,  semiskilled  textile  occupations, 
and  other  operatives. 

Service  Workers 

Workers  who  provide  a  variety  of  basic  services;  includes  food 
preparation  and  serving,  building  cleaning  and  servicing,  private 
household  help,  protective  services  and  other  services. 

Laborers 

Workers  who  utilize'no  special  skills  in  the  performance  of  their- 
^obs. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Employment  Change 


By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970 


1975 


Total 

Change 

1970- 

1975 


Profes- 
sional 
Technical 


Managers- 
Propri- 
etors 


Clerical  Sales 


Crafts-  Oper- 
men  atives 


Service 
Workers 


Laborers 


-1,800 


400 


-2,500 


300 


100 


200 


300 


100 


-  700 


In  agriculture  the  trend  is  toward  larger,  more  efficient  farms  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  workers  living  away  from  the  farm*    Mechanization  improvements  . 
are  changing  the  whole  nature  of  farming,  replacing  personal  toil  with 
scientific  technology.    In  apples,  for  instance,  underground  systems  a±e 
coming  into  more  extensive  use  for  irrigation,  fertilization,  and  crop 
control,  and  the  possibility  of  a  mechanical  harvester  is  becoming  increase 
ingly  raal.    Thu^  the  long-range  decline  in  agricultural  employment ,  involving 
a  reduction  of  1,800  jobs  between  1970  and  1975.    This  loss  will  exclusively 
involve  farm  owners  and  farm  laborers,  despite  the  anticipated  gains  in 
Washington's  crop  acreage.    The  small  farmer  is  at  a  big  disadvantage  in 
competing  against  the  efficiency  of  a  large  organization,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  forecast  period  there  will  be  2,500  fewer  o^mers  and  managers  in  agriculture 
than  at  the  beginning.    The  decline  of  farm  laborers  will  not  hit  full  force 
until  later,  since  laborers  will  be  in  temporary  demand  to  work  the  new  acreage 
and  to  help  fill  the  void  lef^  by  retiring  owners  and  unpaid  family  workers. 
Their  number  will  decrease  by  only  700.>    As  farming  becomes  increasingly 
mechanized,  workers  will  be  needed  to  <;Dperate  and  repair  the  new,  specialized 
machinery  going  into  use.    In  table  4  this  is  reflected  by  estimated  gains  of 
300  operatives  and  200  craftsmen.    Also  in  demand  will  be  various  technical 
specialists,  such  as  conservationists ,  inseminat or s,  feed  testers,  and  agri- 
cultural research  scientists.    This  will  result  in  a  gain  of  400  professional- 
technical  workers.    The  number  of  clerical  workers  will  rise  by  300  and  the 
number  of  salesmen  by  100,  as  gains  in  these  categories  always  accompany  the 
growth  of  big  business. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 


Total 
Change 
1970- 
1975 


Profes- 
sional 
Technical 


Managers    Clerical  Sales 


Crart.s-    Oper-  Service 
men         at  i ve  s    Wor ker  s    Lahore  r s 


10,100 


1,100 


800 


900 


200 


5,000 


1,500 


200 


400 


An  increase  of  10,100  new  johs  is  anticipated  for  the  construction  industry, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  accelerated  home  building  activity.    Close  to  two- 
thirds  of  construction  employment  in  Washington  is  composed  of  craftsmen  and 
operatives,  and  the  relia,nce  on  the  output  of  these  workers  will  be  manifest 
in  gains  of  5,000  and  1,500,  respectively.    In  homebuilding,  demand  will  be 
especially  great  for  carpenters,  painter?:,  plumbers  and  pipefitters,  brick- 
masons,  tile  setters,  and  cement  and  concrete  finishers.    With  the  moderate 
expansion  of  public  and  commercial  construction,  demand  will  rise  for 
excavating  and  grading  machine  operators,  repairmen,  welders,  asbestos  and 
insulation  workers,  and  blasters.    The  gain  of  1,100  professional- technical 
workers  will  reflect  the  necessity  of  finding  qualified  specialists  who  are 
able  to  design  projects  of  increasing  complexity  and  interrelation. 
community  planning  becomes  more  important,  greater  numbers  of  construction 
engineers,  draftsmen,  surveyors,  and  various  special  technicians  will  be 
needed.    Also  encompassed  in  the  tide  of  activity  will  be  gains  of  900 
clerical  workers,  200  salesmen,  and  200  service  wo:  ..ers.    Included  among 
others  will  be  secretaries,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
advertising  agents,  janitors,  and  cleaners,    ^he  small  rise  of  400  laborers 
will  result  purely  from  the  momentum  of  activity  in  construction.    With  the 
slightest  abatement,  this  industry  will  follow  all  others  and  begin  losing 
laborers. 
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MANUFACTURING  • 
Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 


Crafts-    Oper-  Service 
Managers    Clerical    Sales     men         atives   -Workers-  Laborers 

-13,100    -1,600         .  -100  -300  200      -3,300      -4,000      -300  -3,700 


Manufacturing  will  be  treated  as  a  unit  because  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  aerospace  layoffs  on  its  overall  employment.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  losses  are  projected  from  1970;  a  major  portion  will  have  occurred 
by  the  end  of  1971.    The  contraction  of  31,000  jobs  in  aerospace  will  easily 
exceed  the  gains  of  all  other  manufacturing  industries  put  together.    In  sum, 
the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  is  expected  to  drop  by  15,100  over  the  fore- 
cast period,  and  those  specific  occupations  typically  associated  with  aerospace 
^ill  experience  the  brunt  of  the  decline.    Losses  will  be  heaviest  among 
operatives  (3,500),  craftsmen  (4,000),  and  laborers  (3,700).  Especially 
affected  among  operatives  will  be  metalworking  assemblers,  machine  tool 
operators,  and  metalworking  inspectors.    Among  craftsmen,  machinists,  sheet 
metal  workers,  toolmakers  and  diemakers,  electricians,  patternmakers,  airplane 
mechanics,  and  foremen  will  be  hardest  hit;    Gains  of  operatives  and  craftsmen 
in  other  manufacturing  industries  will  not  approach  the  magxiitude  Ox  these 
layoffs.    Jobs  for  laborers  and  operatives  will  become  more  scarce  in  practically 
all  industries  as  machines  rapidly  replace  persons  in  the  performance  of  routine, 
repetitive  functions.    Aerospace  employment  has  also  been  heavily  weighted  with 
engineers  and  draftsmen,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  anticipated  loss^  of 
1,600  professionals  and  technicians.    Especially  affected  will  be  aeronautical, 
industrial,  electrical,  and  metallurgical  engineers.    Smaller  increases  in 
other  manufacturing  industries  of  engineers,  scientists,  technicians,  and 
others  will  serve  only  to  temper  the  overall  decline  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  in  that  sector.    On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  only  100 
managerial  jobs  and  300  clerical  will  be  of  positive  significance.  Occurring 
in  the  midst  of  major  losses  in  most  other  categories,  they  illustrate  the 
growing  dependence  of  manufacturing  astablishments  on  management  specialists 
and  beefed-up  clerical  staffs  as  a  result  of  their  increasing  size  and  the 
expanding  scope  and  complexity  of  their  functions.    As  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  products  expand,  the  competition  for  markets  will  become  keener  and  the 
demand  for  srlesmen  greater.    This  will  be  especially  true  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  and  food  products  industries,  which  employ  the  majority  of  manu- 
facturer's salesmen,  and  both  of  which  will  experience  moderate  expansions  over 
the  forecast  period.    Overall,  the  number  of  salesman  jobs  will  increase  by  200. 


Total 

Change  Profes- 
1970-  sional 

1975  Technical 
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TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATIONS,  AND  UTILITIES 
Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 


Profes- 
sional                                                  Crafts-  Oper-  Service 
Technical  Managers    Clerical  Sales     men  atives  Workers  Laborers 

5,700           600  500  1,600  200      1,700  1,000         300  -300 


Employment  in  transportation,  communications,,  and  utilities  vrill  increase  by"' 
an  estimated  5,700  jobs  as  business  booms  in  trucking,  air  travel,  and 
telephone  communications,  and  rises  steadily  in  public  utilities.    With  growth 
largely  expressed  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  establishments,  and  volume  and 
variety  of  services,  gains  of  1,600  clerical,  600  technicians  and  professionals, 
and  500  managerial  jobs  will  be  a  necessary  accompaniment.    Clerical  gains  will 
be  especially  high  in  transportation  among  traffic  agents,  reservation  clerks, 
and  cashiers;  in  communications  among  telephone  operators;  and  in  all  three 
industries  among  secretaries, ^stenographers,  and  accounting  clerks.  Expansions 
in  trucking,  warehousing,  and  air  travel  will  have  distinctive  effects  on  the 
employment  of  operatives,  sales  workers,  service  workers,  and  laborers.  Thus 
the  anticipated  gain  of  1,000  operatives  will  primarily  involve  a  host  of 
local  and  over-the-road  truck  drivers.    Increased,  competitiveness  between 
modes  of  shipping  and  travel  will  result_in  a  gain  of  200  advertising  agents 
and  other  salesmen;  while  the  extra  business  in  air  travel  will  create  jobs 
for  300  stewardesses,  pantrymen,  and  other  service  workers.    Again,  the  loss 
of  300  laborers  will  occur  mainly  at  warehouses  and  terminals,  where  added 
business  will  justify  improvements  in  loading  and  materials  handling  equipment. 
One  distinctive  result  of  gains  in  the  coiimiuni  cat  ions  industry  will  be  the 
large  percentage  of  servicemen  included  in  the  rise  of  1,700  craftsmen. 
Transportation  craftsmen  experiencing  gains  will  be  crane,  derrick,  and  hoist- 
men,  trucking  mechanics,  inspectors,  and  foremen, 
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TRADE 

Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 


\ 

Crafts-  Oper-  Service 
Managers    Clerical    Sales     men       atives    Workers  Laborers 

17,900       1,100  1,200         4,500      3,500    2,100      1,600      4,500  -600 

Employment  in  trade  will  increase  by  approximately  17,900  over  the  forecast 
period  as  a  result  of  expansions  in  food  stores,  eating  and  drinking  places, 
service  stations,  many  kinds  of  general  merchandise  stores,  end  in  wholesale 
trade  establishments.    As  chain  organizations  gradually  extend  their  influence 
and  a  growing  population  achieves  a  higher  level  of  income,  the  competition 
for  sales  will  become  intense.    With  the  trade  industry  employing  nearly  60 
percent  of  all  sales  workers,  a  large  increase  of  about  3,500  sales  jobs  is 
anticipated,  although  demand  for  full-time  store  clerks  may  begin  to  decline. 
.Also  indicated  is  an  increased  specialization  in  the  range  of  products  a 
SvHlesman  handles.    As  chain  stores  become  more  prevalent,  the  proportion  of 
paid  workers  such  as  salesmen  and  cashiers  will  grow  at  the  expense  of 
proprietors  and  mansigers.    Hence,  a  large  rise  qf  4,500  clerical  jobs  will 
be  another  outcome,  including  gains  in  secretaries,  typists,  office  machine 
operators,  and  cashiers,  but  the  number  of  managers  in  trade  will  increase 
relatively  moderately  by  1,200.    Substantial  employment  expansions  among 
eating  and  drinking  places  will  stimulate  a  gain  of  4,500  service  workers, 
primarily  involving  waiters  and  waitresses,  cooks,  bartenders,  and  counter 
and  fountain  workers.    The  addition  of  refreshment  services  at  many  general 
merchandise  establishments,  snch  as  variety;^ tores,  will  also  facilitate  this 
rise.    Commensurate  ^^rith  the  gains  in  trade  as  a  whole,  the  increase  of  1,100 
professional-technical  and  2,100  craftsmen  jobs  will  be  distributed  between  a 
variety  of  occupations,  including  accountants  and  auditors,  personnel  workers, 
layout  men,  professional  entertainers,  motor  vehicle  mechanics j  office  machine 
mechanics,  carpenters,  foremen,  and  many  others.    However,  the  rise  of  only 
1,600  operative  jobs  indicates  the  existence  of  inhibiting  factors.    One  will 
be  the  trend  for  wholesalers  to  centralize  deliveries  at  fewer  and  larger 
retail  chain  establishments.    Another  factor  will  be  the  gradual  reduction  of 
meat  cutters,  as  more  are  transferred  to  central  locations,  where  weighing, 
pricing,  and  cutting  can  be  perforaed  more  efficiently.    The  decrease  of  600 
laborers  will  stem  from  mechanization  advances  in  wholesale  trade  including 
piackaging  innovations,  improvements  in  materials  handling  methods,  and  a 
greater  use  of  computers  for  inventory  control  and  billing  operations. 


Total 

Chiange  Profes- 
1970-  sional 

1975  Technical 
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■    FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 

Total 

Change  Profes- 

1970-       sional  Crafts-    Oper-  Service 

1975       Technical     Managers    Clerical    Sales     men         atives    Workers  Laborers 

4,800  600  1,100         2,200        1,200      -100  0         -100  -100 


Corresponding  to  population  pr^^ssures  and  a  freer  flow  of  money,  the  number  of 
Jobs  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  will  rise  by  4,800,    Within  these 
industries  the  trend  is  toward  more  exclusively  white-collar  employment,  with 
blue-collar  and  service  worker  functions  being  contracted  out  to  specialty 
firms.    This  will  result  in  a  complete  absence  of  gains  among  the  craftsmen, 
operative,  and  service  worker  categories.    On  the  other  hand,  employment  of 
managers  will  rise  by  1,100  Jobs,  clerical  workers  by  2,200,  salesmen  by  1,200, 
and  professionals  by  600.    Expansion,  in  this  industry  group  will  be  exj)ressed 
in  a  proliferation  of  small  branch  establishments,  each  requiring  a  manager 
and  at  least  one  clerk.    Hence,  the  rise  of  workers  in  these  categories.  Among 
clerical  Jobs,  especially  large  increases  are  anticipated  for  secretaries, 
stenographers,  office  machine  operators,  cashiers,  and  banktellers.    A  some- 
what inhibited  growth  will  occur  for  accounting  clerks,  hand  bookkeepers, 
billing  clerks,  account  analysts,  filing  and  posting  clerks,  and  scxne  others 
because  of  the  expanded  usage  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  The 
demand  for  real  estate  agents,  securities  salesmen,  and  insurance  agents  and 
brokers  wiU  be  prompted  by  pressures  for  land  and  homes,  more  spirited 
investment,  and  a  heightened  constmier  interest  in  insurance  protection.  Both 
real  estate  and  insurance  have  about  a  third  of  their  work  force  in  sales. 
The  smaller  gain  of  professional  workers  will  mainly  involve  accountants  and 
auditors,  plus  a  variety  of  specieuLists.    As  real  estate  agencies  contract 
^out  more  of  the  maintenance  and  service  activities  presently  carried  out  by 
its  own  employees,  a  loss  of  about  100  laborers  and  100  Janitors,  cleaners, 
and  other  service  workers  should  ensue.    Also  affected  will  be  a  few  repairmen 
and  construction  craftsmen.    Craftsmen  and  operatives  together  compose  less 
than  four  percent  of  the  employment  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate, 
and  over  the  forecast  period  will  be  graduaU.y  declining. 
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SERVICES  ' 

Enrployment  Change  By  Bread  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 

Total 

Change  Profes- 

1970-       sional                                                .  Crafts-    Oper-  Service 

1975       Technical     Managers    Clerical    Sales  men         atives  Workers  Laborers 

22,100       5,000            1,300         4,500       400  2,100      1,700  7,300  -200 


The  greatest  employment  expansion  of  atiy  industry  will  occur  in  the  services 
group,  which  vdU  grow  by  22,100  jobs.    Solid  employment  increases  will  be 
experienced  by  garages  and  other  automotive  repair,  hotels    and  other  lodging 
places,  business  and  engineering  service  firms,  and  medical  and  other  health 
services.    Of  these,  medical  and  other  health  services  will  display  the  most 
dynamic  growth*    Constituting  almost  a  third  of  services  e^loyment,  important 
changes  in  its  occupational  composition  will  be  significant  idr  the  industry 
group  as  a  whole.    In  hospitals  end  mental  institutions,  the  most  important 
occupational  trend  will  be  the  proportional  decline  of  medical  and  other  health 
professionals.    Modern  medicaJ.  devices  are  taking  over  increasingly  more  of 
the  analytical  functions  performed  by  professionals,  while  nonprofessiona7. 
personnel  are  performing  many  of. the  less  technical  duties.    Thus,  the  largest 
employment  gain  in  the  services  group  will  be  of  7,300  service  workers,  and 
will  primarily  involve  practical  nurses,  nurse  and  psychiatric  aides, 
orderlies^  kitchen  workers,  and  porters.    Demand  for  service  workers  in  other 
segments  will  be  scattered  throughout  a  variety  of  occupations.    The  demand 
for  professional  and  technical  workers  will  rise* by  5,000.    Any  further 
inhibition  of  growth  will  be  tempered  by  the  expanding  range  of  special 
services  health  institutions  will  provide,  the  need  for  technical  specialists 
to  work  with  the  new  medical  machinery,  and  the  continued  high  requirements 
for  professional  nurses.    The  gains  of  1,300  managers  and  400  sales  workers 
will  occur  primarily  in  other  segments  and  will  stem  from  increases  in  the 
number,  size,  and  competitiveness  of  establishments.    The  gain  of  2,100' 
craftsmen  will  especially  involve  mecham,cs  and  repairmen  in  automotive  and 
other  repair  segments.    Operative  employment  will  rise  by  1,700,  but  will  be 
hampered  by  a  steady  decline  of  workers  in  laundries  and  dry  cleaners  due  to 
self-service  laundromats,  permanent -press  clothing,  and  the  substitution  of 
disposable  plastic  and  paper  materials  for  cloth.    Despite  absolute  gains  in 
all  other  categories,  the  number  of  jobs  for  unskilled  laijorers  will  decline 
by  200  as  mechanization  gradually  a^dvances  in  all  segments  of  services. 


GOVERNMENT 


Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 


Total 

Change  Profes- 
1970-  sional 

1975  Technical 

13,000  5,200 


Crafts- 

Managers    Clerical    Sales  men 


600 


3,800 


100  -1,000 


Oper-  Service 

atives    Workers  Laborers 


-700 


5,800 


-800 


Government  employment  will  increase  by  13,000  jobs  over  the  forecast  period  in  • 
the  areas  of  education,  administration •  protective  services,  and  postal  services. 
The  number  of  professional-technical  workers  in  government  employ  will  rise  by 
5,200,  especially  including  secondary  school  and  college  teachers,  social  workers 
and  others  involved  in  the  war  on  poverty,  and  medical  personnel.    As  population 
growth  and  urbanization  continue,  a  fuller  staffing  of  protective  and  other  service 
workers  will  be  necessary,  resulting  in  a  gain  of  5,800  firemen,  guards,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  others.    Government  functions  on  all  levels  will  be 
characterized  "by  increasing  administrative  complexity,  partially  accoxxnting  for 
the  3,800  new  clerical  jobs.  .  Also,  the  expansion  of  postal  services  will  require 
more  postal  clerks  and  mail  carriers.    The  gains  of  600  managers  and  100  sales 
workers  wi31  be  proportional  to  total  government  growth,  with  the  former 
emanating  from  the  rising  specialization  of  administrative  functions^  Reduced 
defense  spending  and  the  general  shift  from  war-time  to  peace-time  emphases  will 
largely  be  responsible  for  the  losses  of  1,000  craftsmen,  700  operatives, 
and  800  laborerSo    Especially  affected  will  be  electricians,  structural  metal 
workers,  machinists,  sheet  metal  workers,  welders  and  flamecutters,  metal- 
working  assemblers,  and  machine  tool  operators. 
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SELF-EI€^LOYED,  UNPAID,  DOMESTICS 
Employment  Change  By  Broad  Occupational  Group,  1970-1975 

Total 

Change     Profes-  i 

1970-       sional  Crafts-    Oper-  Service 

1975       Technical     Proprietors    Clerical    Sales     men         atives    Workers  Laborers 

900         2,000  -1,400  800  800         500         400         -1,700  -500 

Despite  an  expanding  labor  force  and  a  gradually  improving  economy,  employment 
will  rise  by  only  900  jobs  in  the  self-employed,  unpaid  family  worker,  and 
domestics  group.    One  major  factor  will  be  the  continuation  of  a  long-term 
decline  in  demand  for  domestic  help.    Reducing  the  total  in  the  service  woiker 
category  by  1,700,  it  stems  from  time-saving  household  innovations  and  the 
expanding  group  services  of  day-care  centers.    The  trend  also  relates  to  a 
growing  resistance  among  workers  to  assume  some  of  the  roles  associated  with 
domestic  employment.    Another  major  inhibiting  factor  will  be  the  difficu3,ty 
small  entrepeneurs  will  have  in  competing  against  chain  organizations.    The  _ 
operational  efficiency  of  these  large  firms  will  discourage  price  competition  by 
independents,  resulting  in  an  eventual  decline  of  1,400  propjfietors .  Many 
will  not  actually  go  out  of  business,  but  will  be  forced  to  expand  their  financial 
base  through  incorporation,  thus  changing  their  occupational  classification  to 
salaried  manager.    The  occupational  category  to  show  the  greatest  expansion 
over  the  forecast  period  will  be  the  professional,  rising  by  2,000  jobs.  More 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  entertainers,  and  a  variety  of  others  will  be 
needed  to  accommodate  the  growing,  relatively  affluent  population.  In 
response  to  the  deluge  of  new  products  and  buyers,  a  gain  of  800  sales  jobs 
is  anticipated.    Especially  in  retail  trade,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  there 
will  be  need  for  the  salesman  who  can  search  out  his  own  contacts  and  arrange 
meetings  at  times  and  places  convenient  to  his  host.    Growth  in  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  business  activity  will  result  in  a  tremendous  extension  of  ■ 
paperwork  6Uid  an  urgent  need  for  clerical  workers  to  perform  it.    Since  much 
of  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  outside  the  office,  and  since  housewives 
are  preferring  ever-greater  economic  autononQr,  the  outcome  should  be  £ 
substantial  increase  of  independent  clerical  eigentsi    The  increases  of  500 
craftsmen  and  400  operatives  will  primarily  involve  construction  trades, 
mechanics  and  repairmen,  service  station  and  parking  attendants,  taxicab 
drivers,  and  deliverymen. 
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IV,    Occupational  Demnd.  1970>1975 

Average  Employment  1960,  1970,  and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  \1970-1975 

Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment   Expan-  Replace - 

1960               1970              1975           sion  ment       -  Total 

Total  all 

Occupations      1,020,280       1,288,150      1,347,690  59,540  178,740  238,280 

Total  occupational  demand  is  the  sum  of  new  job  openings  plus  replacement 
needs.    The  previous  sections  dealt  with  the  industrial  determinants 
behind  an  anticipated  increase  of  59,540  new  jobs  between  1970  and  1975. 
This  was  given  a  central  position  in  the  narrative  because  .training 
programs  must  be  consistent  with  the  direction  of  industrial  progress  if 
they  are  to  have  a  long-range  utility  to  the  trainee  and  if  they  in  turn 
are  to  contribute  to  further  industrial  growth.    However,  replacement 
needs  are  also  important,  especially  in  time  of  a  recessionary  economy 
and  in  occupational  categories  with  a  large  nxomber  of  workers.    Over  the 
forecast  period,  approximately  178,740  workers  will  separate  from  the 
labor  force  because  of  retirement  or  death.    Transferees  are  not  considered 
because  they  usually  remain  within  the  same  occupational  category  and  do 
not  alter  over-all  employment  trends*    Generally,  separation  rates  will 
be  higher  in  categories  with  female  rathep  than  male  workers  and  older 
rather  than  younger  workers.    Withdrawal  due  to  marriage  is  also  a  major 
factor  affecting  female  separation  rates,  especially  for  women  aged 
14-29.    Of  the  total  demand  of  238,280  openings  between  1970  and  1975, 
about  three- fourths  will  result  from  replacement  needs  and  only  one-fourth 
from  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

In  this  section  are  presented  estimates  of  employment  for  the  years  1960, 
1970,  and  1975,  and  projections  of  demand  over  the  period  1970-1975  for 
148  specific  pccupationial  categories  and  the  larger  groupings  of  which 
they  are  a  part.    The  larger  groupings  will  correspond  to  those  discussed 
earlier  with  the  exception  that  farmers  and  farm  workers  will  compose  an 
independent  unit.    Accompanying  these  data  statements  for  each  category 
will  be  a  verbal  description.    This  will  include  a  capsule  definition  of 
job  duties,  a  percentage  breakdown  of  the  industries  the  category  will  be 
found  in,  and  a  s'lggestion  of  where  hiring  and  layoffs  will  be  occurring 
and  the  reasons  why.    The  definition  of  job  duties  is  meant  only  as  a  broad 
indicator  and  is  not  intend^jd  as  a  complete  statement  of  duties.  For 
fuller  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  or  to  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.    Approximate  percentage 
breaMowns  refer  to  the  year  1975  since  that  year  forms  the  target  point 
of  this  report,  and  specifically  to  the  state  of  Washington.    These  break- 
downs would  only  show^a  significant  difference  in  1970  for  industries 
with  rapidly  changing  employment,  such  as  aerospace.    The  reasoning  behind 
the  suggestions  of  which  industries  will  be  hiring  a  particular  occupation 
and  which  will  not  is  based  on  the  application  of  national  trends  to 
isconomic  realities  and  industrial  trends  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Washington, 
Although,  projections  were  deriyed  in  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  were  based  on  a'  n<:u.ional  model,  care 
was  taken  not  to.  sublimate  the  state  to  the  nation. 
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Table  7 

Average  Employment  of  Broad  Occupational  Groups, 1960,  1970,  and. 
1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs,  1970 

-1975 

• 

Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

TOTAL  ALL  OCCUPATIOJIS 

1,020,280 

1,288,150  1 

,347,690 

59,540 

178,740 

238,280 

Prof es  s  ional-Te  chnic  al 

137,750 

201,900 

216,250 

14,350 

25,050 

39,400 

Managers,  Officials, 
and  Proprietors 

102,180 

125,250 

131, -.40 

5,890 

17,540 

23,430 

Clerical  and  Kindred 

154,700 

208,670 

226,980 

18,310 

35,390 

53,700 

Sales  Workers 

79,140 

99,320 

106,020 

6,700 

12,610 

19,310 

Craftsmen 

155,690 

192,650 

199,820 

7,170 

18,830 

26,000 

Operatives  * 

149,290 

179,880 

181,790 

1,910 

18,010 

19,920 

Service  Workers 

120,150 

166,320 

182 ,410 

16,090 

38,160 

54,250 

Latiorers 

63,070 

67,790 

62,170 

-5,620 

6,190 

570 

Fanners  and 
Farm  Workers 

58 ,310 

46,370 

41,110 

-5,260 

6,960 

,  1,700 
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PROFESSIONA.L,  TECHNICAL,  AND  KINDRED 


Table  8 

Average  Employment  in  Subgroups,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ment 

Total 

TOTAL 

137,750 

201,900 

216,250 

14,350 

25,050' 

39,400 

Technical  Engineers 

21,950 

33,630 

31,640 

-  1,990 

1,860 

130 

Natural  Scientists 

2,590 

4,030 

4,300 

270 

210 

480 

Technicians,  exc. 

Med. -Dent. 

12,220 

19,090 

19 , 780 

690 

970 

1,660 

Medical,  . 

Other  Health 

24,060 

29,450 

34,800 

5,350 

5,240 

10,590 

Teachers 

32,590 

46,850 

49,740 

2,890 

7,770 

10,660 

Social  Scientists 

450 

620  . 

690 

70 

60 

130 

Other  Prof.,  Tech. , 

Kindred 

43,890 

68,230 

75,300 

7,070 

8,940 

16,010 

Employment  of  professional  and  technical  workers  will  rise  from  201,900  in  1970 
to  216,250  in  1975,  an  increase  of  14,350  jobs.    Increasing  population,  rising 
business  activity  and  prosperity,  continued  technological  innovations,  and  an 
emphasis  on  social,  health,  and  environmental  improvements  rate  as  najor  factors 
behind  the  size  of  the  gain.    Most  in  line  with  these  forces  and  therefore  to 
show  the  greatest  proportional  employment  growth  will  be  medical  and  other 
health  workers,  social  scientists,  and  most  of  the  specialties  in  the  miscellaneous 
group.    The  duties  of  engineers,  natural  scientists  and  technicians  are  also 
consistent  with  the  direction  of  events,  but  the  association  of  these  groups 
with  the  aerospace  industry  is  too  close  to  allow  a  really  significant  expansion. 
The  plight  of  most  engineering  categories  is  most  dismal,  as  a  substantial 
contraction  has  occurred  since  1970,    Openings  in  the  teaching  profession  will 
continue  to  expand,  but  at  a  slowed  pace  as  school  populations  are  affected  by 
the  dropping  birth  rate  of  the  1960's.    Retirement  replacements  among  engineers., 
natural  scientists  and  technicians  tend  to  be  exceptionally  low  because  the 
recent  expansion  in  most  of  these  fields  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  educated 
or  highly  trained  males  just  entering  the  market.    Replacement  needs  for  medical 
and  other  health  workers  and  teachers  are  much  higher  because  of  the  high 
percentage  of  female  workers.    In  all,  an  anticipated  25,050  positions  will 
result  from  retirements,  adding  on  to  the  14,350  new  jobs  to  total  39,400. 

Obviously,  many  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  aerospace  or  defense  will  have  to 
make  major  occupational  changes  in  order  to  find  employment.    In  this  direction 
the  Employment  Security  Department  is  participating  in  a  nationwide  Job-Search 
and  Training  Assistance  Program  for  unemployed  engineers,  scientirts  and  techni- 
cians.   An  important  phase  in  this  program  is  the  Skill  Conversions  Study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers.    In  this  project  a 
study  team  of  formerly  unemployed  engineers  and  scientists,  working  closely  with 
the  Employment  Security  Department  in  Seattle,  are  evaluating  the  potential  for 
converting  their  skills  to  more  available  occupations  in  other  industries. 
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Table  8a 


Average  Enaploynient  of  Technical  Engineers,  1960^  1970,  and  1975, 

and  VJorker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Enrployment 

Expan- 

Replace r- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ment 

Total 

)TAL 

21,950 

53,630 

31,640 

-  1,990 

1,860 

-  130 

Aeronautical  Engineers 

4,700 

4,900 

3,410 

-  1,490 

160 

-1,330 

Chemical  Engineers 

720 

970 

940 

30 

60 

30 

Civil  Engineers 

4,330 

7,160 

7,780 

620 

560 

1,180 

Ele  ctri  c  al  Engi  nee  r & 

4,090 

6,740 

6,290 

450 

310 

-  140 

Industrial  Engineers 

2,150 

4,160 

3,700 

460 

240 

-  220 

Mechanical  Engineers 

3,820 

5,520 

5,150 

370 

.290 

-  80 

Metallurgical 

Engineers 

340 

560 

530 

30 

40 

10 

Mining  Engineers 

60 

60 

70 

10 

0 

10 

Other  Technical 

Engineers 

1,740 

3,560 

3,770 

210 

.  .200 

.  410 

Employinent  of  technical  engineers  will  decline  from  33,630  in  1970  to  31,640  in 
1975,  a  decrease  of  .1,990  jobs.    Retirement  replacements  will  equal  1,860 
persons,  however,  for  a  net  loss  of  130  positions.    The  principal  employers  of 
technical  engineers  are  aerospace,  the  federal  government,  the  metals  and 
machinery  industries,  and  engineering  und  business  service  firms.    Engineering  " 
occupations  closely  associated  with  aerospace  employment  (aeronautical, 
chemical,  industrial ^  electrical,  mechanical,  and  metallurgical  engineers)  will 
suffer  losses  over  the  forecast  period  regardless  of  expanding  demand  for  them 
in  other  industries.    The  only  engineering  occupation  to  show  a  significant 
gain  will  be  that  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  demand  is  determined  completely 
by  levels  of  construction  activity.    Replacement  needs  for  engineers  run 
exceptionally  low  because  relatively  feT-:  people  are  employed  in  these  occupations 
and  most  are  fairly  young  in  age. 

Aeronautical  Engineers 

Aeronautical  engineers  design,  develop,  and  test  various  types  of  aerospace 
products  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  produced.    Approximately  85  percent 
will  be  employed  by  the  aerospace  industry  and  10  percent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.   Massive  layoffs  of  aeronautical  engineers  in  aerospace  will  be  acconrpanied 
by  smaller  defense  and  space-related  ones  by  the  federal  government    to  totril  an 
estimated  deficit  of  1,490  positions*    Attracting  career-minded  male  workers 
recently  out  of  college,  few  retirements  are  anticipated,  equaling  160  persons 
and  reducing  the  overall  loss  to  1,330.    Despite  increasing  emphasis  on  engineers 
in  aerospace  as  the  line  of  products  becomes  more  diverse,  long-run  prospects 
are  necessarily  interwoven  with  an  over-all  recovery  in  that  industi*y. 
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Chemical  Engineers 

Chemical  engineers  design  the  chemical  plants  .and  equipment  required  to 
manufacture  chemicals  and  chemical  products,  and  determine  the  most  efficient 
chemical  operations  in  the  manufacturing  process.    Approximately  35  percent 
will  be  employed  in  the  chemicals  industry,  10  percent  in -aerospace,  10  percent 
in  educational  institutions,  and  5  percent  each  in  metais,  petroleum,  and 
business  services.    Smaller  numbers  will  be  employed  in  government  agencies 
and  engineering  service  firms,  a  few  will  be  self-employed,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  will  be  scattered  throughout  manufacturing.    Substantial  layoffs  of 
chemical  engineers  in  aerospace  will  be  partially  countered  by  steady  hiring 
in  the  chemicals  industry  and  in  university  research  laboratories,  and  by 
gradual  hiring  in  the  others,  to  result  in  an  anticipated  contraction  of  only 
30  positions.    Being  a  relatively  young  field,  replacement  needs  will  be  low, 
totaling  60  persons  for  a  net  gain  of  30  openings.    The  long-run  prospects 
for  chemical  engineers  are  considerably  more  favorable,  e.'specially  in  the 
chemicals  industry.    In  chemicals  a  demand  for  their  services  may  be  anticipated 
throughout  and  beyond  the  forecast  period  in  association  with  the  design  and 
development  of  new  chemicals  in  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods,  expansions 
in  the  nuclear  field,  resin  adhesives  for  use  in  area  plywood  and  board  particle 
plants,  organic  chemicals  for  synthetic  fabric  and  plastic  pvc>ducers,  and 
fertili?;ers  and  pesticides  for  Northwest  farmlands. 

Civil  Engineers 

Civil  engineers  design^iand.'^supervise  major  construction  projects.  Included 
are  structural,  nighwayy' hydraulic,  and  sanitary  engineers.  Approximately 
45  percent  wijuL  be  employed  by  government  for  planning  and  maintenance  purposes, 
20  percent  by  construction  firms,  15  percent  by  engineering  firms,  and  5  percent 
will  be  self-employed.    As  a  result  of  expansions  in  construction  activity, 
demand  for  civil  engineers  will  continue  to  increase  rapidly..    Hach  of  new 
government  hiring  will  be  associated  with  improving  the  urban  environment,  such 
as  water  and  sewage  systems,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  urban  re-development. 
Hiring  by  private  construction  firms  will  fociis  on  the  practical  application 
of  broader  improvement  schemes,  prijparily  involving  highway,  dam,  apartment 
and  industrial  builtimg,  and  house  construction.    Anticipated,  are  620  new 
jobs  plus  560  retirement  replacementr.  for  a  total  of  1,180  openings. 

Electrical  Engineers 

Electrical  engineer^)  design,  develop,  and  supervise  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  and  el-^tronics  equipment.    Approximately  20  percent  will  be 
employed  by  aerospace;  10  percent  each  in  business  service?^  electrical  ?.nd 
other  machinery  manufacturing,  telephones  and  other  communications,  and 
various  federal  agencies;  and  5  percent  each  in  engineering  service  firms 
and  educational  institutions.  Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.  Large 
layoffs  of  electrical  engineers  will  merely  be  tempered  by  smaller  gains  in 
other  industries,  as  the  contraction  totals  an  estimated  450  jobs^    Being  a 
relatively  new  field  in  terms  of  importance  in  this  state,  replacement  needs 
will  equal  only  310  persons,  reducing  the  loss  to  140  positions.    Prosper: ts 
beyond  the  forecast  period  will  depend  primarily  on  the  stabilization  of  aero- 
space employment.    Nevertheless,  employtaent  for  electrical  engineers  is 
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definitely  expanding  in  electrical  machinery  plants  and  business  service  firms, 
as  automatic  control  of  production  processes  continues  to  advance.    In  addition, 
consxjmer  requirements  for  electrical  and  electronic  goods  will  also  increase. 

Industrial  Engineers 

Industrial  engineers  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  using  and 
combining  manpower,  machines  and  materials.    They  are  involved  in  quality 
control,  material  scheduling,  and  production  planning.    Approximately  30  percent 
will  be  employed  by  aerospace;  10  percent  each  by  metals,  machinery,  business 
services,  and  government  agencies;  5  percent  by  nonaerospace transportation 
equipment  manufacturers;  and  5  percent  vlill  be  self-employed.    Large  layoffs  ." 
in  aerospace  will  only  be  tempered  by  tlie  smaller  gains  in  other  industries, 
resulting  in  an  anticipated  contraction  of  460  jobs.    Replacement,  requirements 
will  involve  only  240  persons,  reducing  the  overall  loss  to  220.    Although  the 
outlook  for  industrial  engineers  is  ultimately  tied  to  stabilization  of  the 
aerospace  industry,  demand  for  their  services  in  machinery,  aluminum  refining, 
and  fabricated  metal  plants  is  solidly  rising  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  industrial  operations  and  the  expansion  of  automated  production 
in  the  plants  to  be  supplied.  .  ^ 

Mechanical  Engineers 

Mechanical  engineers  are  concerned  with  the  production,  transmission,  and 
use  of  mechanical  power.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  in  aero- 
space, designing  and  developing  internal  combustion  engines,  and  jet  and 
rocket  engines;  another  10  percentr  each  will  be  employed  in  shipbuilding  and 
other  nonaerospgftje   transportation  equipment  manufacturing,  metals-,  machinery, 
engineering  firms,  and  federal  agencies;  while  5  percent  will  be  in  business 
service  firms,  and  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Large  layoffs  in  aero- 
space and  smaller  ones  in  shipbuilding  will  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  engineers  than  hirings  in  other  industries,  culminating  in 
an  estimated  loss  of  370  jobs.    With  a  relatively  low  290  retirement  replace- 
ments, the  overall  deficit  will'  still  equal  80  jobs.    Long-range  prospects 
for  the  employment  of  mechanical  engineers  must  hinge  on  the  stabilization  of 
the  aerospace  industry,  although  demand  for  their  services. is  gradually  rising 
in  various  industries.    In  machinery  plants  and  engineering  service  firnis,  the 
increasing  technological  complexity  of  industrial  machinery  and  processes  will 
create  openings,  as  will  the  expanded  use  of  nmerically  controlled  and  other 
power  machine  tools • 

Metallurgical  Engineers 

Metallurgical  engineers  develop  methods  of  processing  and  converting  metals 
into  useful  products.    Approximately  50  percent  will  be  eii5)loyed  in  aluminum, 
copper,  and  ferrous  refineries;  20  percent  in  aerospace;  and  5  percent  each  in 
machinery  manufacturing,  business  services,  and  federal  government  employment. 
Layoffs  of  metallurgical  engineers  in  aerospace  will  surpass  the  more  gradual 
staffing  in  the  metals  industry  and  others,  cuJjninating  in  an  anticipatad  J-oss 
of  30  positions.    Retirements  will  rrm  exceptionally  low,  equaling  only  40 
persons  and  bringing  about  a  net  gain  of  10  openings.    Long-range  employment 
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hopes  rest  to  a  large  extent  on  stabilization  in  the  aerospace  industry,  where 
metallurgical  engineers  are  necessary  for  developing  and  applying  light- 
weight metals  to  extremely  high  and  low  temperature  flight  circumstances.  In 
the  altuninvan  industry  demand  for  metallurgical  engineers  is  rising  rapidly, 
since  :  growth  in  that  industry  depends  l':rgely  on  developing  ne^r  adaptations  of 
aluinintun  alloys  for  local  aerospace  usage  and  for  national  industrial  markets. 

Mining;  Engineers 

Mining  engineers  are  responsible  for  locating  minerals  and  designing  the  methods 
for  extracting  them  and  preparing  them  for  use  by  manufacturing  industries. 
Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in  engineering .service  firms;  15 
percent  by  federal  agencies;  10  percent  each  in  petroleum  refining,  metal  mining, 
and  nonmetallic  quarrying  and  mining;  and  5  percent  each  in  coal  and  petroleum 
mining,  business  services,  and  metal  manufacturing,.  Another  15  percent  will 
be  self-employed.    Openings  for  mining  engineers  will  rise  only  gradually,  in 
line  with  the  slow  expansion  of  mining  activities  in  the  state.    Despite  the 
fact  that  depletion  of  some  present  deposits  will  necessitate  a  search  for  others 
and  stimulate  research  on  more  efficient  methods  for  mining  low  grade  ore,  no 
more  than  10  new  positions  are  anticipated.    Beyond  the  forecast  period,  ecological 
pressure  for  cleaner  offshore  drilling  and  generally  more  conservational  mining 
procedures  may  create  extra  jobs  for  mining  e.igineers.    No  retirements  are 
expected  over  the  forecast  period  due  to  the  st^arse  nxmber  of  workers  in  this 
category >  so  total  demand  will  remain  at  10  openings. 

Other  Technical  Enfi;ineers 

Included  in  this  category  are  aU.  technical  engineering  specialties  not 
substamable  above.    The  largest  classification^  sales  engineers,  involves  sales- 
men of  highly  technical  products  who  present  practical  solutions  to  the  problems 
they  perceive  in  manufactirring  firms  in  terms  of  the  line  of  products  the  salef- 
nian  represents.    However,  this  category  is  primarily  composed  of  a  variety  of 
different  engineering  specializations  that  have  emerged  in  the  wake  of  a  growing 
emphasis  on  technological  efficiency  and  relate  to  specific  functions  in  specific 
industries.    Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in  engineering  service 
finns;  10  percent  each  in  business  service  firms,,  wholesale  outlets,  and  federal 
agencies;  and  5  percent  each  in  aerospace,  other  transportation  equipment  manu- 
facturers, metals,  machinery,  and  educational  institutions.    Another  10  percent 
will  be  self-employed.    Expansions  in  engineering  and  business  services,  whole- 
sale trade,  and  metals  will  create  more  jobs  for  these  engineers  as  a  whole 
than  will  have  been  lost  in  aerospace  and  other  defense-related  activities. 
Anticipated  is  a  gain  of  210  new  positions  plus  200  retirement  replacements  for 
a  total  of  410  openings.    Demand  for  sales  engineers  will  rise  fastest  in 
wholesale  trade,  where  a  shortage  seems  imminent  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  new  products  and  processes  that  wholesalers  will  be  introducing  to 
retailers  and  other  u£;3rs.    For  the  various  other  engineering  srvecializations 
in  this  category,  employment  prospects  are  most  promising  for  those  attached"^ 
to  the  metials  or  machinery  industries,  for  those  associated  with  service- 
oriented  segments  of  industry,  and  for  those  whose  talents  utilize  the  most 
contemporary  engineering  principles.    For  those  whose  skills  relate  only  to 
aerospace  or  whose  training  is  partially  obsolete,  the  future  is  necessarily 
dimmer. 
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Table  Sb 

Average  Employment  of  Natural  Scientists,  I960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment  Expan-  Replace- 


1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ment 

Total 

TOTAL 

2,590 

4,030 

4,300 

270 

210 

480 

Chemists 

1,050 

1,560 

1,630 

70 

90 

160 

Agricultural 

Scientists 

440 

650 

750 

100 

20 

120 

Biological 

Scientists 

390 

600 

710 

110 

50 

160 

Geologists, 

Geophysicists 

200 

330 

350 

20 

20 

40 

Mathemat  i  c  ians 

140 

230 

220 

-  10 

10 

0 

Physicists 

310 

570 

560 

-  10 

20 

10 

Other  Natural 

Scientists 

60 

90 

80 

-  10 

0 

-  10 

Employment  of  natural  scientists  will  rise  from  4,030  jobs  in  1970    to  4,300 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  270  new  positions.   With  a  relatively  young  average  age 
in  these  occupations,  only  210  retirements  are  anticipated,  for  a  total  of  480 
openings.    Due  to  the  theoretical  or  longer- v-ange  value  of  some  of  the  output 
associated  with  natural  science,  the  principal  employers  will  be  educational 
institutions,  the  federal  government,  and  aerospace.    Over  the  forecast  period, 
tight  federal  funding  and  aerospace  layoffs  will  result  in  a  contraction  of  jobs 
for  mathematicians,  physicists,  and  the  miscellaneous  natural  scientist 
category,      and  will  considerably  reduce  the  potential  gains  for  geologists 
and  chemists.    The  magnitude  of  the  gain  anticipated  for  chemists  reflects  the 
obvious  practical  value  of  their  services  to  the  chemicals  industry  and  a  host 
of  others.    Solid  expansions  of  employment  for  agricultural  and  biological 
scientists  will  reflect  rising  government  expenditures  for  medical  progress, 
jriLldlife  and  wilderness  conservation,  and  improvement  of  the  food  supply. 

(Chemists 

(Jhemists  investigate  the  properties  and  composition  of  substances  with  an  emphasis 
on  practical  usages.    Approximately  25  percent  v;ill  be  employed  in  the  chemicals 
indurtry;  10  percent  each  at  educational  institutions,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and 
government  agencies;  and  5  percent  each  in  medical  institutions,  aerospace,  and 
nonprofit  organizations.    Openings  for  chemists  in  chemical  plants,  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  and  universities  will  sxirpass  contractions  in  aerospace  and  other 
defense-related  activities,  r^rsulting  in  a  net  gain  of  about  70  new  jobs. 
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Most  chemir^cs  are  relatively  young ^  and  retirements  will  be  correspondingly 
low,  equaling  only  90  persons  for  a  total  of  160  openings.    Demand  for 
cheiT^ists  at  chemical  plants  vill  rise  steadily  as  the  use  of. chemical  products 
is  expanded  aiiong"  manufacturing  industries  ,  in  agriculture^  and  by  the  public. 
In  addition,  emphasis  on  research  and  development  is  growing,  partially  funded 
by  the  federal  government  and  partially  by  the  industries  themselves.    At  pulp 
and  paper,  mills,  for  instance,  an  emphasis  on  recycling  processes  and  less 
polluting  air  and  water  disposaJL  will  open  some  positions  for  chemists.  At 
universities,  federal  grants  will  subsidize  some  research  on  local  resource 
protection  toward  the  goal  of  en.s>uring  that  present  and  future  needs  are  met 
with  an  eye  toward  conservation  as  well  as  profit. 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Agricultural  scientists  apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the  betterment  of 
cultivated  or  wilderness  areas.    Primarily  included  in  this  category  in 
Washington  are  agronomists,  conservationists,  and  foresters,  .  Approximately 
30  percent  will  be  employed  by  the  government,  20  percent  by  educational 
institutions,  10  percent  in  the  forestry  industry,  and  5  percent  each  In 
agricultural  services  and  business  services.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self- 
employed.    A  growing  subsidization  of  agricultural  scientists  by  the  government 
will  be  assured  by  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
our  natural  resources  to  prevent  their  needless  exhaustion  or  destruction.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  may  be  expected  to  sponsor  continued  research 
on  methods  of  improving  yield  per  acre  and  on  the  discovery  of  more  efficient 
kinds  of  nourishment  or  sources  of  food  supply.    In  all,  an  increase  of  100 
new  positions  is  anticipated,  to  be  accompanied  by  20  replacements  for  a  sum 
of  120  openings,  • 

Biological  Scientists 

Biological  scientists  study  living  organisms  and  their  relation  to  the 
environment.    Primarily  included  in  this  category  are  biologists,  micro- 
biologists, and  fish  culturaQists.    Approximately  35  percent  will  be  employed 
by  educational  institutions,  25  percent  by  the  state  and  federal  government, 
20  percent  by  medical  institutions,  and  5  percent  by  fisheries.    Strong  demand 
for  biological  scientists  will  exist  at  educational  institxitions  in  response 
to  rising  government  expenditures  on  research  into  life  processes,  while  steady 
demand  will  exist  at  medical  institutions  in  response  to  the  continued  emphasis 
on  improved  medical  techniques.    Those  employed  directly  at  government  agencies 
wiU  mainly  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
In  all,  an  increase  of  110  new  jobs  is  anticipated  plus  50  retirepients  for  a 
total  of  160  openings.  .  .  , 

Geologists »  Geophysicists 

Geologists  study  the  structure,  composition,  and  history  of  the  earth^  crust, 
while  geophysicists  focus  on  the  earth's  physical  characteristics.  Approxi- 
mately 35  percent  will  be  employed  by  the  government,  20  percent  by  educational 
institutions,  10  percent  by  business  service  firms,  and  5  percent  each  in 
aerospace,  petroleum,  and  engineering  services.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self- 
employed.    Increased  state  and  federal  interest  in  the  problems  of  water- supply. 
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mineral  resources,  flood  control,  and  related  areas  will  create  some  research 
positions  at  government  agencies  and  universities  despite  the  general  tightness 
of  funds.    However,  private  employment  will  be  hampered  by  contractions  in 
aerospace  and  a  slow  growth  in  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries,  which  in 
turn  will  limit  demand  for  geologists  at  business  service  firms.  Anticipated 
ere  20  new  jobs  along  with  20  replacements  to  total  40  openings, 

R\t hemat  i  c  ian  s 

Mathematicians  develop  mathematical  theories,  discover  relationships  between 
me.th^atical  forms,  and  apply  the  resulting  principles  to  practical  problems 
iw  science  or  industry*    Approximately  25.  percent  will  be  employed  in  aero- 
space; 15  percent  each  in  educational  inr'^itutions,  government  agencies,  and 
business  service  firms;  and  5  percent  in  engineering  service  firms.  Losses 
of  mathematician  positions  in  aerospace  will  be  largely  offset  by  hiring  in 
other  industries,  resolving  in  a  net  loss  of  10  jobs.    Since  relatively  few 
workers  are  employed  as  mathematicians,  only  10  retirements  are  estimated, 
bringing"  total  demand  lo  zero.    Universities  will  be  the  principle  source 
of  new  openings  over  the  forecast  period,  as  a  growing  need  exists  for 
specialists  who  can  combine  a  high  level  of  mathematical  competence  with  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter  in  some  other  field  to  enhance  scientific 
procedure  within  it.    At  universities  the  emphasis  will  be  on  practical  rather 
than  pure  mathematics  in  the  near  future,  as  it  always  has  been  in  business 
services  and  aerospace*    Ultimately,  employment  prospects  for  mathematicians 
depend  on  stabilization  in  the  aerospace  induistry,  an  en^jhasis  on  investment 
among  private  concerns,  and  a  heightened  federal  spending  for  theoretical 
research. 

Physicists 

Physicists  analyze  matter  and  enerp:/  end  the  relationship  between  them. 
Approximately  50  percent  will  be  employed  in  educational  institutions,  15 
percent  at  federal  agencies,  10  percent  by  ousiness  service  firms,  and  10 
percent  by  aerospace.    Layoffs  of  physicists  in  aerospace  and  in  defense  or 
space-related  federal  activities  will  just  surpass  the  steady  hiring  in 
educational  institutions,  resolving  in  a  contraction  of  10  openings.  With 
a  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  young  work  force,  retirements  among 
physicists  will  equal  only  20  persons,  bringing  about  a  net  total  of  10 
openings.    The  rapid  pace  at  which  the  body  of  knowledge  in  physics  is  being 
expanded  assures  a  rising  level  of  federal  funding  for  research  at  universities, 
although  the -specifications  attached  to  these  grants  are  likely  to  be  more 
closely  defined.    Not  until  defense  and  space  spending  is  re-emphasized  by 
the  federal  government  will  employment  for  physicists  begin  expanding  again. 


other.  Natural  Scientists 


This  category  includes  those  scientists  not  already  mentioned  ^ no  are  concarned 
with  the  physical  world  and  life  processes,    Inc3,uded  among  others  are  oceanog- 
raphers,  meteorologists,  astronomers,  and  a  number  of  life  science  specialties. 
AppjToximately  45  percent  will  be  employed  at  educational  institutions,  20  percent 
by  the  federal  government,  15  percent  by  medical  institutions,  and  5  percent  by 
aerospace.    Emplojonent  for  these  scientists  will  be  adversely  affected  by  aer'*  - 
space  layoffs  and  a  tightening  of  funds  for  federal  agencies  and  nonmedical 
research  at  universities.    Despite  an  increase  of  research  positions  for  life 
scientists  at  medical  and  educational  institutions,  a  net  loss  of  10  jobs  is 
anticipatea  for  the  group  as  a  whole.    Since  few  persons  are  employed  in  this 
category,  no  retirements  are  expected.    Nevertlieless,  employment  gi^owth  will 
be  restored  beyond  the  forecast  period  by  p  loosening  of  federal  funds  and  a 
stabilization  in  th^  aerospace  industry. 
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Table  8c 

Average  Employment 'of  Technicians,  except  Medical  and  Dental,  1960,  1970, 

and  lS7b,- and.  V/orker  Needs,  1970-1875 
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30 
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20 

10 
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40 
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7,050 

12,170 

^  12,460 
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Employment  of  technicians  outside  the  medical  and  dental  realms  will  rise  from 
19,090  to  19,780  between  1970  and  1975,  an  increase  of  690  jobs.    The  principal 
employers  will  be  the  government,  engineering  service  firms,  construction  firms, 
and  aerospace.    The  strongest  impetus  for  growth  in  these  occupations  will  lie 
in  expanding  construction  activity  and  a  greater  use  of  technicians  in  the 
production  process.    Most  of  the  new  openings  for  dre.ftsmen,  surveyors,  and 
miscellaneous  technicians  will  be  due  to  these  factors.    The  major  inhibition 
to  growth  will  be.  contractions  in  aerospace,  which  in  turn  wiU  have  a  moderating 
effect  on  gains  for  draftsmen  and  miscellaneous  technicians.    Gains  for  radio 
operators  will  result  from  expanded  local  government  protective  services, 
^    growing  urbanization,  and  increasing. water  traffic;  while  losses  of  air  traffic 
controllers  will  be  due  to  improvements  in  control  automation.  Retirement 
replacements  will  be  low  throughout  technician  occupations  because  of  the  young 
average  age  in  these  categories,  equaling  970  persons  over  the  forecast  period 
for  a  total  of  1,660  openings. 

Draftsmen 

Draftsmen  translate  the  specifications  of  engineers,  architects,  and  designers 
into  working  plans  to  be  used  in  production.    Approximately  30  percent  will.be 
'  employed  in  engineering  and  architectural  service  firms;  10  percent  each  in 
aerospace,  machinery  production,  construction  firms,  and  business  services; 
and  5  percent  in  government  agencies.    Another  15  percent  will  be  self-employed. 
Demand  for  draftsmen  will  rise  along  with  expanding  construction  activity  and 
increased  mechanization  in  maia-uracturing  plants.    Nevertheless,  general  aero- 
space losses  will  hold  the  gain  co  only  30  new  jobs.    The  use  of  electronic 
drafting  equipment  and  photo-reproduction  of  drawings  will  eliminate  some  of 
the  more  routine  tasks  for  draftsmen,  but  extra  technical  work  will  be  created 
by  the  rising  ccoiplexity  of  design  problems  in  modern  products  and  processes. 
Retirement  replacements  will  add  230  jobs  for  a  tot^al  of  260  openings. 
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Surveyors 

The  primary  task  of  the  surveyor  is  to  determine  the  precise  measurements  find 
locations  of  surface  points  and  the  distances  between  them.    Approximattjiy  25 
percent  will  he  employed  in  engineering  service  firrasj  25  percent  by  constnSction 
firms,  10  percent  in  government  agencies,  and  sma2''^r  aumbers  in  public  utilitie's 
and  the  transportation  industry.    Another  15  percent  will  be  self- employed • 
Heightened  construction  activity  will  create  openings  for  surveyors  both  in 
construction  firms  and  engineering  services,  especially  in  connection  with  hii-gh-  " 
ways,  water  resources,  and  commercial  buildings.    The  significance  of  survey: .ng 
work  within  these  activities  will  grow  as  urbanization  and  urban  planning  make 
precise  boundry  lines  and  exact  knowledge  of  contours  increasingly  important. 
In  all,  a  rise  of  280  new  jobs  is  anticipated.    Replacement  needs  will  be  low 
lue  to  the  exceptionally  youn^  average  age  of  surveyors,  equaling  only  80 
persons  and  bringing  the  total  to  360  openings. 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  - 

Air  traffic  controllers  instmct,  advise,  and  inform  pilots  by  radio  on^air 
and  ground  conditions  at  or  near  airports.    All  will  be  employed  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,    Growing  air  traffic  liite  in  the  forecast 
period  will  result  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  air  towers,  but  this 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  installation  of  more  automated  control  devices  which 
will  gradually  be  extended  to  reduce  overall  employment  of  controllers,  A 
reduction  of  10  jobs  is  expected    along  with  only  20  replacement  openings  for 
a  net  total  of '  3.0  openings. 

Radio  Operators  ■  ^* 

Radio  operators  transmit  messages  concerning  directions,  positions,  or 
condition's  from  station  personnel  to  mobile  units.    Approximately  50  percent 
will  be  government  employed,  25  percent  by  various  transportation  industry 
segments  J  and  10  percent  by  the  communications  industry.    Demand  for  law 
enforcement  and  fire  dispatchers  will  rise  markedly  as  protective  services 
are  expanded,  especially  as  rising  urbanization  results  in  more  complex  pin- 
point locations  and  problems  of  co-ordination.    In  tr,ansportation,  demand  for 
radio  operators  will  be  greatest  :ln  shipping  firms,  as  the  growing  trade  and 
pleasxire  traffic  enhances  navigational  problems  and  the  need  for  closer  ship- 
to-shore  communications.    In  all,^  an  incre&sS^'of  100  new  jobs  is  anticipiated 
along  with  a  relatively  low  replacement  requirement  of  40  persons  ,  for  a  sum- 
of  140  openings. 
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Other  Techni?ians 

Included  in  this  category  are  all  workers  with  special  nonmedical  technical 
functions  not  classified  above.    Primarily  involved  are  engineering  technicians 
and  workers  specializing  in  the  use  of  various  electronic  or  electrical  devices. 
Approximately  15  percent  will  be  government  employed;  15  percent  by  educational 
institutions;  10  percent  each  in  aerospace,  construction,  and      siness  services; 
and  5  percent  each  in  machinery  and  engineering  services.    Anot^ier  5  percent 
will  be  self-employed.    As  products  and  the  rr^thods  by  which  they  are  manu- 
factured become  more  complex,  increasing  nutnbe.  s  of  technicians  will  be  required 
to  assist  engineers  in  production  planning  and  to  maintain  a  liason  between 
engineering  departments  and  actual  production  processes.    In  addition,  the  large 
number  of  automatic  control  devices  in  use  will  require  the  periodic  presence 
of  a  technician  to  ensure  proper  maintenance.    In  university  research  and 
development,  technicians  will  be  needed  to  explore  various  adaptations  of 
automation  to  scientific  procedure.    However,  aerospace  contractions  will 
inhibit  the  overall  gain,  holding  it  at  2d0  new  positions.    With  so  many 
workers"  in  this  category,  retirement  replacements r will  involve  another  600 
jobs  for  a  total  of  890  openings. 
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■   Table  8d 

Average  Employment  of  Medical  and  Other  Health  Workers,  1960,  1970, 
and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 

Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment  Expan-     Replace - 


1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Tot  a  J 

TOTAL 

24,060 

29,450 

34,800 

5,350 

5,240 

10,590 

Dentists 

1,750 

2,090 

2,420 

330 

310 

640 

Dieticians, 

KutritionisLs 

450 

490 

520 

30 

110 

140 

Professional  Nurses 

11,290 

13,160 

15,300 

2,140 

2,720 

4,860 

Optometrists 

350 

370 

400 

30 

10 

40 

Pharmacists 

1,790 

2,070 

2,300 

230 

310 

540 

Physicians  and 

Surgeons 

3,630 

4,640 

5,560 

920 

500 

1,420 

Psychologists 

240 

440 

550 

no 

40 

150 

Technicians,  Med. 

and  Dent. 

2  ,480 

3,920 

5,300 

1,380 

740 

2,120 

•  Veterinarians 

430 

540 

640 

100 

30 

130 

Other  Medical, 

Health  W. 

1,650 

1,730 

.  1,810 

80 

470 

550 

Employment  of  medical  and  other 

health  workers  will 

rise  from  29 

,450  jobs 

in 

1970  to  34,800  jobs  in  1975,  an  increase  of  5,350.    Retirement  replacements  will 
equal  another  5,240  jobs  for  a  total  of  10,590  openings.    Almost  all  will  either 
be  self-employed  or  work  in  medical  institutions.     lealth  services  in  the  state 
must  be. greatly  expanded  in  response  to  a  growing,  more  health-conscious 
population;  increased  ability  of  families  to  procure  services  because  of  rising 
affluence  and  further  extensionL  of  medical  aid  to  the  po^Jr;  and  an  expanded 
medical  potential  resulting  from  new  techniques  and  dinigs.    Growth  \d.ll  be  most 
dynaxiiic  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  professional  nuTses,  and  medical  technicians, 
since  these  categories  will  be  intimately  associated  with  the  most  technically 
complex  of  medical  advances.    Also,  openirjgs  for  dentists,  dental  technicians, 
optometrists,  psychologists,  pharmacists,  and  veterinarians  will  expand  at  a 
rapid  rate.    However,  technological  innovations  at  hospitals  will  edge  some  of 
the  miscellaneous  health  occupations  toward  obsolescense;  while  tli-c  standardization 
of  nutritional  principles  will  make  thorn  more  *  amenable  to  practical  application 
by  nonprofessional  personnel,  .hampering  the  growth  of  dietician  and  nutritionist 
jobs  at  schools  and  medical  institutions. 

Dentists 

Dentists  locate  and  repair  irregularities  and  damages  in  the  teeth  tnd  gums. 
Approximately  95  percent  wi.ll  be  self-employed.    The  few  remaining  will  be 
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employed  by  the  govL •  ninent ,  educational  institutions^  or  hospitals.  Domand 
for  dentists  will;  rise  r to  an  expanding  population,  a  gjc;;ircr  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  dental  care,  and  the  extension  of  dental  service  to  the 
pocv.    On  the  other  hand,  emplo;>a7ient  gro'^viih  will  be  somewhat  inhibited  by 
generally  improved  dental  hygiene,  fluori.  Nation  of  cc^uiiity  vrater  supplies, 
and  new  .entail  equipment  enid  technic,      ,     In  all, '"330  new  jobs  are  anticipated 
along  vith  310  replacements  to  sum  64C  openings. 

Dieticians^  Nutritionists 

Nutritionists  plan  meals  for.  '-Dpcific  persons  or  grt^;ps  to  htlp  them  recover 
or  maintain  good  health.    Die.t/- lans  specialize  \xi  wtr.A;^.it  control.  Approxi- 
mateu.y  60  percent  will  be  employed  in  medical  ir:    Itutions,  20  percent  in 
educational  institutions,  and  5  percent        no;ir-^c>';     welfare  organizations* 
Another  5  percent  v/ill  be  se.lx -employed,     i^emand  for  dieticians  and  nutritionists 
will  be  assured  by  a  growing  population,  ex^oanding  medical  services  and 
facilities,  a  more  healch-conscious  public,  and  the  extension  of  community 
health  programs  in  "Door  areas.     However,  the  number  of  new  openings  will  be 
tempered  by  the  tret.i  in  medical  and  .educational  institutions  to  leave  the 
rudimentaries  of  dietary  planning  to  service  v^orkers,  relying  on  ;^  rofessionals 
only  for  broad  designs  and  more  technical  aspects,  thus  making  full  use  of 
narrow  budgets.-     In  all,  30  ne\(  Jobs  are  expected.    Labor  force  separations 
vail  be  high  due  to  the  preponderance  of  female  workers,  reaching  110  persons 
for  a  total  of  140  openings  • 

Professional  Nurses 

Professional  nurses  Interpret  and  fulfill  the  medical  treatment  plans  prescribed 
by  doctors.    Approximrtely  55  percent  will  be  employed  in  hospitals,  35  percent 
in  other  medical  and  health  institutions,  and  5  percent  in  educational 
institutions.    Expanding  medical  services  to  ir'^et  the  requirements  of  a  growing, 
more  health-conscious  population  assure  the  continuance  of  an  accelerated  demand 
for  professional  nurses.    At  hospitals  their  duties  will  become  increasingly 
more  technical  and  judgmental  as  they  are  called  upon  to  relieve  doctors  of 
more  of  their  routine  f  ictions  and  as  they  in  turn  relegate  more  of  their 
routine  duties  xo  practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides.    An  increase  of  2.140  new 
jobs  for  professional  nurses  is  anticipated.    Labor  force  separations  will 
equal  "another  2,720  jobs  due- to  the  predominantly  female  composition  of  the 
category  for  a  total  of  4,860  openings. 

Optometrists  .  . 

Optometrists  identif^r  vision  defects  and  prescribe  nondrug  treatments,  such  as 
eyeglasses  or  corrective  exercises.    The  great  majority  of  optometrists  will 
be  self-employed  and  most  of  the  remainder  will  work  for  retail  optical  firms 
or  medical  institutions.    Demand  for  optometrists  will  continue  to  rise  in 
response  to  the  .  growing  population,  an ^^incr easing  proportion  of  older,  people 
aud  white-collar  workers,  a  wider  recognition  of  the  importance  of  good  vi.tjion, 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  eyeglasses  as  an  article  of  style.  Anticipated 
ar^  30  new  openings  and  10  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  40  openings. 
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Pharmacists 

Pharmacists  compound  and  dispense  drugs  and  medicines ,  and  provide  information 
on  their  use.    Approximately  65  Tjercent  will  be  employed  in  drug  stores,  25 
percent  will  have  their  own  pharmacies,  and  5  percent  will  be  employed  in 
medical  institutions.    Although  a  significant  expansion  will  occur  aniong 
drug  stores,  this  will  not  directly  relate  to  employment  of  pharmacists.  First, 
the  importance  of  compounding  as  a  function  of  pharmacists  is  on  the  decline, 
since  many  drugs  are  produced  by  manufacturers  in  the  final  form  to  be  used  by 
the  consumer.    Second,  consumers  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  uses  and  dangers 
of  many  drugs,  and  the  Federal  Drug  and  Food  Administration  is  requiring  more 
complete  information  to  be  ijrinted  on  the  exteriors  of  containers.    In  addition, 
small  pharmacies  will  experience  the  same  difficulties  in  compe"\.ing  with  large, 
chain  organizations  as  do  other  kinds  of  retail  stores.  Nevertheless, 
prescriptions  will  stiU  be  filled  by  pharmacists,  drug  stores  will  by 
definition  require  the  services  of  at  least  one  pharmacist,  and  not  all  infor- 
mation will  be  handily  available  to  consumers,  resulting  finally  in  230  new 
jobs.    Retirement  replacements  will  involve  another  310  for  a  total  of  540 
openings. 

Physicians  and  Surgf^ons 

Physicians  diagnose  diseases  and  injuries,  and  prescribe  and  administer 
treatment;  surgeons  specialize  in  prevente^tive  or  corrective  internal  operations. 
Approximately  8C  percent  (primarily  physicians)  will  be  self-employed,  and  15 
percent  will  be  employed  in  medical  institutions.    The  tremendous  expansion  of 
medical  services  required  by  the  public  will  tax  medical  facilities  to  the 
fullest.    ..>mong  private  practitioners  a  partial  solution  will  lie  in  gradually 
discontinuing  unnecessary  house  calls,  subscribing  to  the  latest  innovations 
in  drugs  and  techniques,  and  in  participating  in  the  more  efficient  arrangement 
of  group  practice.    At  hospitals  a  partial  solution  will  also  be  possible 
through  increasing  dependence  on  laboratory  technicians  for  analyses  and  on 
professional  nurses  for  administration  of  treatment.    But  a  significant  shortage 
in  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  will  still  exist.    Over  the  forecast 
period  an  increase  of  920  new  positions  is  expected    along  with  500  retirements 
for  a  total  of  1,420  openings. 

Psychologists 

Psychologists  study  the  behavior  of  individuals  and. groups  and  aid  individuals 
in  achieving  satisfactory  adjustment  to  their  environment.    Approximately  65 
percent  will  \)e  employed  in  educational  :.n3titutions,  15  percent  in  medical 
institutions,  and  10  pr-^^cent  in  government  agencies.    Universities,  colleges, 
and  school  systems  wiL-  gradually  extend  their  staffing  of  psychologists  as  the 
student  population  expands  and  as  the  awareness  grows  that  testing  and  counseling 
is  essential  at  all  levels  of  education.    Also,  federal  expenditures  for 
laboratory  research  into  mental  health  and  retardation  will  continue  to  rise, 
as  will  state  and  federal  spending  on  mental  institutions  late  in  the  forecast 
period.    An  increase  of  110  new  positions  for  psychologists  is  anticipated 
along  with  40  retirement  replacements  to  total  150  openings.. 
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Technicians,  Medical,  and  Dental 

Medical  and  dental  technicians  perform  analyses  or  produce  appliances  in  the 
laboratory  according  to  written  specification^.^    Almost  all  are  employed  in 
medical  institutions  or  dental  laboratories.    The  great  expansion  of  medical 
services  will  assure  a  high  demand  for  technicians  who  can  relieve  doctors  of 
some  of  their  analytical  functions.    As  medical  technology  advances,  greater 
niambers  and  varieties  of  tests  will  be  performed,  and  physicians  will  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  them  as  the  fastest,  most  accurate  means  of  diagnosis. 
This  will  especially  be  true  with  respect  to  technologists  having  training  in 
biochemistry,  microbiology,  immunology,  or  virology.    The  expansion  of  existing 
hospital  facilities  will  be  increasingly  related  to  expansions  in  the  scope  of 
medical  technology.    Dental  technicians  will  profit  from  the  growing  acceptance 
of  artificial  dentures  by  the  public,  the  increased  ability  of  people  to  afford 
them,  and  the  rising  proportion  of  older  people.    In  addition,  more  of  the  work 
involved  in  producing  dentures  will  be  handled  by  technicians  rather,  than 
dentists.    In  all,  an  increase  of  1,380  new  positions  is  expected  for  medical 
and  dental  technicians,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  a  replacement  requirement 
of  740  persons  to  give  a  total  of  2,120  openings. 

Veterinarians 

VeterinarianSi  diagnose,  control,  and  treat  diseases  and  injuries  to  animals. 
Approximately  70  percent  will  be  self-employed;  10  percent  will  be  employed  in 
agricultural  service  firms,  10  percent  in  government  agencies,  and  5  percent  in 
educational  institutions •    Demand  for  veterinarians  wtll  rise  steadily  as  the 
amount  of  femnland  in  Washington  grows  and  as  farmers  become  increasingly  more 
scientific  in  raising  and  breeding  livestock.    Demand  will  also  be  stimulated 
by  the  increasing  population,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  which  will  result  in  a 
larger  nxunber  of  pets.    Anticipated  are  100  new  positions  for  veterinarians  plus 
30  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  130  openings. 

Other  Medical,  Health  Workers 

Included  in  this  category  are  osteopaths,  student  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
chiropj ictors,  and  scattered  other  medical  and  health  occupations  not  listed 
above.    Osteopathy's  diagnose,  prescribe  remedies,  and  treat  diseases  of  the 
body,  paying  particular  attention  to  impaiments  of  the  muscular-skeletal  system. 
Physical  therapists  plan  and  conduct  profprams  of  health  rehabilitation,  for 
mentally  or  physically  disabled  patients..    CHiiropr actors  specialize  in  treat- 
ment by  manual  manipulation  of  the  spinal  column  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Approximately  60  pc^rcent  of  the  workers  in  this  miscelleufveous  category  will  be 
employed  in  medical  institutions,  30  percent  (osteopaths  and  chiropractors, 
mainly)  will  be  self-employed,  and  5  percent  will  be  employed  in  educational 
institxrfcions.    Demand  for  these  workers  will  follow  the  general  trend  for  all 
medical  and  health  occupations.    With  rapidly  expanding  health  services  and 
a  public  awareness  of  therapeutic  possibilities,  an  increase  in  their  numbers 
is  assured;  but  growth  will  be  inhibited  in  some  occupations  by  technological 
gains,  the  allocation  of  more  routine  duties  to  nonprofessionals,  and  increased 
training  requirements  for  practitioners.    Since  some  of  the  more  obscure 
specialties  In  this  category  will  gradually  approach  obsolescence,  the  net 
number  of  iiew  positions  for  the  group  as  a  whole  will  equal  only  80  jobs. 
Retirement  replacements  will  equal  470,  however,  bringing  the  total  to  550 
openings. 
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Table  8e 


Average  Employment -of  Teachers,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


TOTAL 

Elementary  Teachers 
Secondary  Teachers 
College  Teachers 
Other  Teachers 


Average  Employment 
1960           1970     \  1975 

Expan- 
sion 

Replace- 
ments 

Total 

32,590 

46,850 

^9,740 

2,890 

7,770 

10,660 

17,740 

21,900 

22 ,180 

280 

4,250 

4,530 

9,350 

15 ,500 

16,830 

1,330 

2,190 

3,520 

3,110 

5,890 

6,800 

910 

690 

1,600 

2,390 

3,560 

3,930 

370 

640 

1,010 

Employment  of  teachers  will  rise  from  46,850  to  49,740,  an  increase  of  2,890 
jobs.    In  addition,  retirement  replacements  will  be  fairly  high  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  female  teachers,  especially  on  the  elementary  level  and 
among  special  teachers,  and  will  equal  7,770  persons.    Demand  will  therefore 
total  10,660  openings.    Growth  of  the  teaching  profession  will  relate  to  the 
rising  population  in  Washington,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  forecast  period 
to  a  rising  affluence  and  community  willingness  to  invest. more  in  school  levies. 
It  will  also  relate  to  an  emphasis  on  individualized  instruction,  which  is 
already  stimulating  the  growth  of  special  schools  and  special  job- related 
training  and  will  eventually  result  in  smaller  classroom  sizes.  Corresponding 
to  birth  rate  patterns,  secondary  school  enrollments  are  expanding  and  elementary 
school  enrollments  slightly  contracting,  creating  a  greater  number  of  new  jobs 
in  the  former.    Corresponding  to  the  continued  importance  of  higher  education, 
faculty  positions  will  continue  to  open  at  colleges  and  universities. 


Elementary  School  Teachers 


Elementary  school  teachers  conduct  programs  of  education  for  groups  of  children 
between  kindergarten  and  sixth  gr;ade.    Almost  95  percent  will  be  employed  in 
public  schools  and  the  remainder  in  private.    Despite  an  expanding  population, 
the  number  of  children  in  elementary  schools  will  decline  slightly  over  the 
forecast  period.    The  number  of  children  of  ages  5-10  in  Washington  between 
1960  and  1970  averaged  about  378,000,  but  between  1970  and  1975,  it  will  average 
approximately  372,000.    In  1970,  ai^proximately  381,900  children  aged  5-10  lived 
in  Washington,  but  in  1975  the  number  will  only  equal  about  359,400.  This 
decline  will  correspond  to  gradually  lowering  birth  rates  during  the  1960*s. 
Nevertheless,  another  strong  trend  in  the  school  system  is  the  drive  toward 
conditions  permitting  smaller  classroom  size  and  more  individualized  instruction^ 
Slightly  smaller  enrollments  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  approach  optimum 
conditions  without  unduly  inflated  levies.    Anticipated  therefore  are  280  new 
positions  for  elementary  school  teachers.    With  a  preponderance  of  women  teaching 
these  grade  levels,  a  high  4,250  labor  force  separations  are  expected  for  a  total 
of  4,530  openings. 
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Secondary  School  Teachers 

Secondary  school  teachers  instruct  several  classes  per  day  in  particular 
subjects  to  groups  of ^students  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Approximately 
95  percent  will  be  employed  in  public-  schools  and  the  remainder  in  private.  The 
r;econdary  school  population  will  increase  over  the  forecast  period,  as  the  number 
of  youth  aged  11-18  in  Washington  rises  from  an  average  of  about  492,000  between 
1960  and  1970    to  about  521,000  between  1970  and  1975,    In  1970,  approximately 
522,500  children  of  ages  11-18  lived  in  Washington,  but  after  a  temporary  dip 
the  number  will  rise  to  about  525,100  by  1975,    This  increase  will  be  due  to 
sane  in-migration  of  families  late  in  the  forecast  period  as  the  economy  gains 
momentum,  and  it  wiU  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  gradually  declining  birth 
rates  in  the  late  1950 •s  and  1960's.    In  addition,  the  trend  toward  smaller 
classroom  size,  special  teaching  aides,  an  expanded  curriculum,  and  generally 
more  individualized  instruction  will  provide  further  impetus  for  employment 
growtli  among  secondary  school  teachers.    An  anticipated  1,330  new  jobs  will 
open    along  with  2,190  labor  force  separations  to  total  3,520  openings. 

College  Teachers 

Collep^  and  university  instructors  are  engaged  primarily  in  teaching  rather 
than  research,  including  preparing  and  delivering  lectures,  composing  and  grading 
tests,  counseling,  and  intra- faculty  functions.    Approximately  85  percent  will 
be  employed  in  public  colleges,  the  rest  in  private.    Steady  population  growth 
and  the  rising  significance  of  college  education  assure    a  continued  demand  for 
instructors.    Presently  an  ideological  conflict  exists  on  college  campuses 
regarding  the  purposes  of  higher  education.    On  the  one  hand,  there  are  strong 
economic  pressures  toward  an  even  closer  connection  of  university  training  with 
preparation  for  a  career.    Yet,  on  the  other,  there  are  strong  social  pressures 
for  an  emphasis  on  the  university  as  a  milieu  for  expanding  cultural  awareness 
and  intellectuality  per  se.    The  ultimate  resolution  will  necessarily  involve 
an  extension  of  presont  facilities  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  faculty 
employment.    An  increase  of  910  new  jobs  is  anticipated  plus  690  retirements  for 
a  total  of  1^300  openings. 

Other  Teachers 

Included  in  t^is  category  are  teachers  in  special  schools,  technical  instructors 
for  job-rele.t^d  training,  and  other  instructors  apart  from  elementaiy, 
secondary,  ere  college  teachers.    Approximately  70  percent  will  be  einployed  in 
educational  5  ristitutions,  10  percent  in  government  agencies,  5  percent  in 
medical  insti.t^utions,  and  5  percent  in  retail  treuJe.    Rising  population  growth, 
the  increasing  importance  of  technical  training,  and  an  emphasis  on  special 
training  for  the  disadvantaged  will  all  contribute  to  a  demand  for  teaching 
specialists.    However,  this  demand  will  be  tempered  by  the  development  of  more 
efficient  learning  aides,  the  centralization  of  special  teaching  resoxirces,  and 
the  use  of  nonprofessional  tutors  in  the  home  or  in  neighborhood  organizations. 
Nevertheless,  a  gain  of  370  new  jobs  is  anticipated    along  :,xth  640  retirement 
replacements  to  total  1,010  openings. 
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Employment  of  social  scientists  will  rise  from  620  to  690  over  the  forecast 
period,  an  increase  of  70  positions.    With  few  workers  employed  in  a  piarely 
social  scientific  capacity,  only  60  retirements  are  expected,  for  a  total  of 
130  openings.    The  two  principle  employers  of  social  scientists  will  be 
government  agencies  and  educational  institutions.    Employment  in  government 
agencies  will  be  primarily  associated  with  attempts  to  combat  \memployment 
and  alleviate  poverty,  whereas  in  educational  institutions  it  will  nainly 
involve  research  projects.    Private  industry  will  use  some  economists, 
statisticians  and  actuaries  over  the  forecast  period,  but  the  potential  will 
not  approach  that  which  existed  in  the  late  1960 's  until  aerospace  stabilizes 
and  a  continual  flow  of  business  investment  returns. 

Economists 

Economists  study  the  economy,  make  forecasts,  and  plan  the  most  efficient  use 
of  resources  and  materials  in  providing  services  and  goods.    Approximately  35 
percent  will  be  employed  by  government  agencies,  20  percent  by  business  service 
firms,  10  percent  in  the  finance  industry,  10  percent  in  wholesale  trade  outlets, 
and  5  percent  by  educational  institutions.    A  significant  rise  of  40  new  jobs 
is  anticipated  as  the  level  of  business  activity  in  the  private  sector  expands 
in  response  to  a  revitalizing  economy,  and  as  the  level  of  expenditures  on  the 
government  level  intensifies  for  reducing  unemployment  and  poverty.    The  sheer 
voliame  and  complexity  of  modem  business  operations  will  force  finance  and 
wholesale  managers  into  an  increased  reliance  oh  central  economists  for 
specifying  the  proper  scientific  methods  of  analyzing  trends,  forecasting  sales, 
and  planning  pvirchasing  and  production  operations.    Federal  and  state  agencies 
must  respond  to  the  rising  level  of  thei.r  operations  through  a  more  extensive 
volimie  of  data  collection  and  a  precise  evaluation  of  this  data  for  indications 
of  trends  and  results  as  procedurally  specified  by  economists.    Another  20 
positions  will  emerge  due  to  retirement  replacements,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  openings  to  60. 
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Statisticians  and  Actuaries 

Statisticians  collect,  develop,  analyze,  and  interpret  data  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  statistics  in  a  particular  field.    Actuaries  are  responsible 
for  designing  insurance  and  pensior^ plans  and  for  maintaining  these  programs 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  by 
government  agencies,  15  percent  by  aerospace,  15  percent  by  insurance 
companies,  and  5  percent  each  by  finance  firms,  business  services,  wholesale 
trade  outlets,  and  educational  institutions.    Layoffs  of  statisticians  and 
actuaries  in  aerospace  will  be  almost  equal  to  gains  in  other  industries, 
resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  10  new  jobs.    Demand  for  their  services  at 
government  agencies  will  be  tempered  by  the  increasing  centralization  of 
procedure,  which  lends  itself  handily  to  computer  analysis  of  data.  However, 
openings  for  actuaries  at  insurance  companies  will  accelerate  as  the  number, 
variety,  and  extent  of  coverage  in  policies  rises.    Beyond  the  forecast 
period,  the  re-vitalization  of  the  aerospace  industry  will  improve  the  outlook 
for  statisticians  considerably,  especicilly  since  their  usage  vrLll  he  expanded 
in  analyzing  business  conditions,  diversification  operations,  and  in  assisting 
engineers  in  research  and  development.    During  the  forecast  period,  retirement 
replacements  will  total  40  persons,  bringing  the  total  number  of  openings  for 
statisticians  and  actuaries  to  50. 

Other  Social  Scientists 

Included  in  this  category  are  sociologists,  political  scientists, 
geographers,  historians,  anthropologists,  and  any  other  social  science 
occupations  not  listed  elsewhere.    Approximately  45  percent  will  be  employed 
in  government  agencies,  35  percent  by  educational  institutions,  10  percent 
by  nonprofit  organizations,  and  5  percent  by  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry.    For  occupations  of  use  in  the  war  on  poverty,  the  government  will 
be  the  most  promising  employer.    Both  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
programs  and  Area  Redevelopment  programs  will  need  personnel  who  are  aware 
of  the  social  and  cultural  implications  of  economic  procedures  as  well  as 
the  monetary.    For  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  especially  for  those  having 
gained  some  eminence  in  their  field,  educational  institutions  will  hold  the 
best  employment  promise.    Employment  at  a  university  might  involve  being  a 
special  consultant,  departmental  organizer,  special  graduate  lecturer,  or  a 
research  director.    Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  20  new  positions,  but  with 
few  workers  in  the  category,  no  retirement  replacements  are  forecast. 
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Employment  of  other  professional  and  technical  workers  will  rise  from  68,230  jobs 
in  1970    to  75,300  in  1975,  an  increase  of  7,070.    Replacement  requirements  will 
equal  another  8,940  for  a  total  of  16,010  openings.    As  with  many  occupations, 
employment  growth  for  this  group  will  be  stimulated  by  the  rising  population, 
growing  affluence,  the  resurgence  of  business  activity,  the  increasing  complexity 
of  production  processes  and  business  organizations,  and  intensified  programs 
aimed  at  aiding  the  disadvantaged.    Social  and  welfare  workers,  designers,  air- 
plane pilots  and  navigators,  and  workers  in  arts  and  entertainment  will  display 
the  most  dynamic  growth.    Steady  gains  will  be  displayed  by  editors  and  reporters 
lawyers  and  judges,  and  librarians.    Demand  for  accountants  and  auditors  will 
also  be  steady  despite  the  automation  of  some  of  their  more  time-consuming  duties 
as  will  demand  for  personnel  and  labor  relations  workers  despite  layoffs  in  aero- 
space.   Employment  of  clergymen  will  show  relatively  little  change.  Finally, 
employment  of  photographers  will  be  restricted  by  the  development  of  new  camera 
equipment  for  nonprofessionals,  which  allow  consumers  to  satisfy  many  of  their 
camera  needs   without  resorting  to  the  expense  of  studios  and  professionals. 
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Accountants  and  Auditors 

Accountants  compile  and  analyze  business  records  and  prepare  financial  reports. 
Auditors  special ze  in  reviewing  financial  recorcJs  and  reports,  and  evaluating 
their  reliability.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  in  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  firms,  20  percent  in  government  agencies,  and  5  percent  each 
in  finance,  insurance  companies,  wholesale  trade  outlets,  and  aerospace. 
Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed,  and  the  rest  will  be  scattered 
through  various  industries.    Demand  for  accountants  and  auditors  will  rise 
rapidly  in  both  the  private  sector  and  government  as  organizational  complexity 
grows  and  because  of  the  increasing  reliance  of  managers  on  preci  ;e  accounting 
information  for  determining  policy,  the  cc»nplex  and  changing  tax  and  benefit 
systems,  and  the  mounting  specialization  of  various  accounting  phases.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  output  per  worker  will  be  increased  by  the  gradual 
substitution  of  electronic  data  systems  for  manual  preparation  of  accounting 
records  and  financial  statements.    However,  the  effect  of  this  trend  plus 
that  of  layoffs  in  aerospace  will  merely  be  to  hold  the  number  of  new  positions 
to  900.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another  1,650  for  a  total  of  2,550 
openings. 

Airplane  Pilots  and  Navigators 

Airplane  pilots  operate  the  controls  and  perfonn  other  tasks  necessary  for 
flying  a  plane  on  course  and  landing  it  safely.    Navigators  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  different  mechanical  and  electrical  devices  aboard  .  Together 
they  generally  compose  the  flight  crew.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be 
employed  by  airlines,  15  percent  by  the  government,  5  percent  by  aerc-space, 
and  5  percent  by  agricultural  service  firms  for  crop-dusting,  frost  control, 
and  related  activities.    Hiring  of  pilots  and  navigators  by  airlines  late  in 
the  forecast  period  will  more  than  offset  losses  in  aerospace,  resolving  in  a 
net  gain  of  220  positions.    The  development  of  larger,  faster,  more  efficient 
planes  will  not  so  much  inhibit  job  growth  as  aid  it,  since  a  greater  use  of 
airplanes  in  shipping  will  be  feasible  and  a  broader  range  for  travel.  In 
addition,  their  increased  si^e  and  complexity  will  make  three-man  flight  crews 
more  commonplace.    Retirement  replacements  will  equal  another  120  persons, 
bringing  total  demand  to  340  openings. 

Architects 

Architects  plan  and  design  buildings  and  other  structures  on  the  basis  of  their 
purpose,  requirements,  and  cost  limitations,  and  in  view  of  the  client^s  pre- 
ferences as  to  style  and  plan.    Approximately  55  percent  will  be  employed  by 
engineering  and  architectural  firms,  and  35  percent  will  be  self-employed.  Both 
the  volume  and  complexity  of  nonresidential  buildings  are  on  the  rise,  and  these 
buildings  form  the  major  basis  for  architectural  employment.    In  the  lesser  area 
of  homebuilding,  demand  for  architectural  services  will  remain  about  constant  as 
the  favorable  effects  of  growing  suburban  interest  are  offset  by  increased 
construction  of  simple,  low-cost  dwellings.    In  all,  350 x^w   jobs  are  anticipated, 
eilong  with  170  replacements  due  to  retirement  for  a  total  of  520  openings. 
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Vtorkers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 

Included  in  this  category  are  actors,  artists  and  art  instructors,  athletes, 
authors,  dancers  and  dance  instructors,  musicians  and  music  instructors,  sports 
trainers  and  officials,  and  all  others  involved  in  entertainment  or  the  arts. 
Approximately  55  percent  will  be  employed  in  educational  institutions,  15  percent 
by  amusement  or  recreational  service  groups  or  establishments,  10  percent  by 
nonprofit  organizations,  5  percent  in  restaurants  and  night  spots,  5  percent 
in  other  retail  trade  establishments,  and  5  percent  in  aerospace.    Another  10 
percent  will  be  self-eitrployed .    Steady  openings  are  assured  for  workers  in  arts 
and  entertainment  at  educational  institutions  because  of  expanding  enrollments, 
althou^-ih  the  volume  will  be  inhibited  by  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
of  the  traditional  recreational  programs  and  by  the  transference  of  many 
college -oriented  cultural  activities  onto  noncampus  sites  with  commercial 
interests.    However,  the  possibilities  for  sports  arenas,  concert  halls,  and 
playhouses  will  grow  as  the  state  becomes  more  urbanized,  more  of  a  cultural 
center,  and  more  capable  of  supporting  organized  sports.    Alf^o,  the  significance' 
of  live  musical  entertainment  at  retail  establishments  will  continue  to  rise 
as  sophisticated  nonlive  entertainment  becomes  a  commonplace  home  luxury  for 
more  people.    In  all,  a  substantial  gain  of  1,270  new  jobs  for  workers  in  arts 
and  entertainment  is  anticipated    along  with  2,150  replacements  due  to  retire- 
ment to  total  3,420  openings.  ^ 

Clergymen 

Clergymen  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  others  and  lead  their  congregation  in 
religious  activities.    They  may  be  part  of  the  ministry,  priesthood,  or 
rabbinate.    Approximately  98  percent  will  be  directly  involved  with  religious 
services,  and  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  performing  administrative  capacities 
at  religious  education  institutions.    The  number  of  clergymen  will  rise  by  80 
over  the  forecast  period,  combining  with  480  retirement  replacements  to  total 
560  new  entrants-.    The  slowing  rate  of  growth  in  the  clergyman  occupation 
corresponds  to  expanding  opportunities  for  providing  spiritual  assistance  out- 
side of  organized  religion.    Many  spiritually  sincere  young  people  will  be 
lured  away  from  organized  religion  simply  by  the  greater  resources  secular 
agencies  have  to  offer  toward  relieving  human  suffering.    The  relatively  lower 
earnings  of  clergymen  will  not  be  a  major  factor,  since  most  prospective 
clergymen  are  not  especially  concerned  with  monetary  rewards. 

Designers  (Exc.  Draft  Designers) 

The  two  major  components  of  this  category  are  industrial  designers  and  interior 
designers p    Industrial  designers  are  responsible  for  improving  the  appearances 
and  functional  design  of  machine-made  products.    Interior  designers  plan  the 
functional  arrangement  of  interior  space  and  coordinate  the  selection  of 
furniture,  fabrics,  floor  coverings,  and  accessories.    Approximately  20  percent 
will  be  employed  in  engineering  and  architectural  service  firms,  15  percent 
in  business  services,  10  percent  in  shipbuilding  and  repair,  5  percent  in 
construction  firms,  and  5  percent  in  furnishings  and  related  retail  stores. 
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Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed,  and  the  rest  will  be  scattered 
throughout  various  industries,    A  growing  emphasis  on  design  services  for 
commercial  establishments  and  suburban  homes  will  join  in  effect  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  construction  activity  to  assure  a  rising  demand  for 
interior  designers  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  industrial  designers.  Employ- 
ment prospects  for  industrial  designers  will,  however,  be  adversely  affected 
by  general  layoffs  at  shipyards  corresponding  to  the  tightening  of  defense 
1  spending.    Beyond  the  forecast  period,  prospects  will  be  brighter  as  work 
^progresses  on  modernization  of  the  merchant  fleet  and  there  is  more  federal 
spending  on  design  improvements  for  military  vessels.    With  constant 
developments  in  technology  and  concepts,  great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
designing  ships  of  greater  speed  and  efficiency  to  compete  successfully  against 
foreign  vessels  in  productivity  and  cost.    During  the  forecast  period,  an 
estimated  200  new  Jobs  will  open  for  industrial  and  interior  designers  along 
with  a  low  70  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  270  openings. 

Editors  and  Reporters 

Reporters  gather  information  on  current  events  and  compose  articles  for 
publication.    Editors  gather  and  prepare  material  for  public  consumption. 
Approximately  45  percent  will  be  employed  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  10  percent  in  advertising  and  other  kinds  of  business  service  firms, 
and  5  percent  each  by  radio  and  television,  theaters  and  motion  pictures, 
general  merchandise  stores,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  government  agencies. 
Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Steady  gains  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  and  most  other  employing  industries  will  assure  demand  for  editors 
and  reporters,  culminating  in  110  new  positions.    Retirement  replacements  will 
equal  another  220  persons  for  a  total  of  330  openings.    Newspapers  are  by  far 
the  most  important  employer  of  these  workers  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
circulations  will  definitely  increase.    Beccsning  possible  will  be  higher 
quality  newspapers  and  more  specialized  reporting  and  editing.  However, 
mergers  will  check  employment  gains  in  areas  where  localized  identities  are 
being  lost  in  broader  urban  units. 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

Lawyers  protect  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of  clients  and  represent  them 
in  court  when  necessary.    Judges  arbitrate,  advise,  and  administer  justice  in 
court.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be  self-employed,  20  percent  will  be 
government  employed,  and  15  percent  will  be  employees  in  legal  service  firms. 
All  judges,  of  course,  are  government  enrployed.    A  growing  emphasis  on  legal 
protection  will  create  370  new  positions  for  lawyers  and  judges.  Factors 
behind  the  expansions  in  legal  activity  will  include  population  growth,  rising 
business  activity,  the  growing  complexity  of  business  and  government  activities, 
and  the  burgeoning  of  activities  related  to  providing  legal  services  to  the 
poor.    Lawyers  will  continue  to  be  commissioned  both  by  community  action 
programs  associated  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  by  a  host  of  private 
civic  interest  groups.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another  620  jobs  for 
a  total  of  990  openings. 
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Librarians  ^ 

Librarians  select  and  organize  collections  of  books,  magazines,  and  other 
written  materials,  and  assist  readers  in  their  use.    Approximately  90  percent 
will  be  employed  by  educational  institutions j  and  the  remainder  will  mainly 
be  at  public  libraries,  special  government  libraries,  and  medical  institutions. 
A  rising  population  in  and  out  of  school,  a  continued  flood  of  new  wi^tten 
materials,  and  constant  civic  pressure  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  collection 
will  all  contribute  to  an  increase. of  260  librarian  jobs.    At  universities  the 
employment  outlook  is  especially  favorable,  as  growing  numbers  of  nonstudents 
join  students  in  relying  on  various  campus  branches  for  source  materials  on 
factual  subjects.    Retirement  replacements  will  be  relatively  high  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  older,  female  librarians,  equaling  640  persons  and 
bringing  the  total  number  of  openings  to  900. 

Personnel  and  Labor-Relations  Workers 

Personnel  workers  develop  recruiting  and  hiring  procedures,  and  interview  job 
applicants  to  determine  which  one(s)  are  best  suited  to  specified  positions. 
Lab  or- relation  workers  are  concerned  with  employee  morale,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  the  proper  classification  of  jobs  in  terms  of  wage  and  salary 
scales.    Approximately  40  percent  will  be  eiirployed  by  the  government,  20 
percent  throughout  manufacturing,  and  5  percent  each  in  business  service  firms, 
retail  trade,  educational  institutions,  and  finance-insurance.    Layoffs  of 
personnel  and  labor-relations  workers  in  aerospace  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
federal  employment  will  be  off  set  by  hiring  in  other  industries,  resulting 
in  a  net  gain  of  180  new  jobs.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another  350 
jobs  for  a  total  of  530  openings.    Their  significance  will  rise  in  almost  all 
industries  because  the  instigation  of  new  functions,  procedures,  or  policies 
requires  a  re-evaluation  of  the  obligations  and  rights  associated  with  positions 
and  the  qualifications  and  personal  qualities  essential  for  successful 
performance  of  duties. 

Photographers 

Photographers  photograph  persons,  situations,  or  objects  with  a  certain  end 
in  mind.    Approximately  20  percent  will  work  for  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  15  percent  for  personal  and  commercial  photography  studios,  10  percent 
for  government  agencies,  and  5  percent  each  for  educational  institutions, 
medical  institutions,  aerospace,  and  motion  pictures.    Another  10  percent  will 
be  self-employed.    Demand  for  studio  photographers  will  be  hurt  by  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  equipment  that  can  easily  be  used  by  non-professionals  to 
take  pictures  of  exceptional  quality  according  to  desired  specifications.  Some 
layoffs  of  photographers  will  also  occur  in  the  aerospace  industry.  The 
brightest  outlook  for  hiring  is  at  newspapers,  where  increased  circulation 
will  lead  to  an  expanded  realm  of  photographic  possibilities  and  a  generally 
bolstered  staff.    These  gains  plus  lesser  ones  in  some  of  the  other  industries 
will  reduce  the  net  job  loss  for  photographers  to  30.    Retirement  replacements 
will  equal  90  persons,  resulting  in  an  overall  plus  of  60  openings. 
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Social  and  Welfare  Workers 

Social  and  welfare  workers  provide  social  services  to  persons  unable  to  handle 
llheir  monetary  requirements  or  personal  problems  without  assistance.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  will  be  employed  in 'government  agencies,  15  percent  by  non- 
profit organizations,  10  percent  in  medical  institutions,  and  5  percent  in 
educational  institutions.    Steady  expansions  of  state  and  local  services  to 
the  poor  assure  future  demand  for  social  and  welfare  workers  in  the  long  run, 
especially  as  the  emphasis  continues  to  shift  toward  helping  disadvantaged 
individuals  achieve  positive  economic  and  social  roles,  rather  than  merely 
allocating  benefits  to  groups  of  recipients.    As  the  range  of  government 
services  expands,  the  function  of  private  organizations  will  shift  more  to 
providing  financial  backing  and  practical  information  on  business  management 
and  related  concerns,  limiting  their  practical  use  for  social  and  welfare 
workers.    Nevertheless,  with  the  growth  in  government  staffing,  a  substantial 
increase  of  510  positions  is  anticipated,  accompanied  with  450  replacements 
due  to  retirement  to  total -960  openings. 

Professional,  Technical^  Kindred,  Nec. 

Included  in  this  category  are  all  professions  or  technician  specialties  not 
elsewhere  classified.    As  a  miscellaneous  group,  its  employment  pattern  will 
represent  a  general  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  professional  and 
technical  employment  as  a  whole.    Approximately  30  percent  will  be  employed 
in  educational  institutions,  20  percent  in  manufacturing,  15  percent  in  govern- 
ment agencies,  10  percent  in  nonprofit  organizations,  and  5  percent  in 
communications.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self -employed.    Demand  for  professional 
and  technical  specialists  will  be  rising  rapidly  in  most  industries  as  research 
and  development  activities  are  expanded,  the  volume  and  variety  of  services  are 
increased,  and  as  a  broader  awareness  of  social  and  environmental  problems 
develop.    In  memufacturing  industries  their  significance  will  grow  the  fastest, 
since  continual  improvements  in  productivity  are  now  essential  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  labor  and  materials  costs.    In  all,  losses  associated  with  general 
aerospace  layoffs  will  be  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  other  manufacturing  and 
service  industries,  resolving  in  a  gain  of  2,650  new  positions.  Retirement 
replacements  will  equal  another  1,930  persons  for  a  total  of  4,580  openings. 
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Average  Employment  in  Categories,  I960,  .10 VO,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs 1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ment 

Total 

DTAL 

102,180 

125,250 

131,140 

5,890 

17,540 

23,430 

Conductors ,  i 

,  Railroad 

679 

650 

650 

70 

70 

Creditmen 

860 

'  1,270 

1,470 

200 

210 

410 

Officers,  Pilots, 

Engineers,  Ship 

1,820 

2,270 

2,650 

380 

270 

650 

Purchasing  Agents 

2,470 

2,890 

2,880 

-  10 

380 

370 

Postmasters  and 

Assistants 

610 

600 

600  ' 

0 

100 

100 

Managers ,  Of f i  cials , 

Prof.  Nec. 

95,750 

117,570 

122,890 

5,320 

16,510 

21,830 

Employment  of  managers  and  proprietors  will  rise  from  125,250  in  1970  to  131,140 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  5,890  jobs.    Managers  are  necessary  in  all  industries 
and  will  become  increasingly  valuable  as  the  number  of  autonomous  units  within 
an  organization  grows  and  as  the  harmony  between  the  activities  of  these  units 
becomes  more  essential.    As  competition  sharpens,  so  must  inter-and  intra- 
departmental  efficiency*    One  of  the  most  promising  areas  for  salaried  managers 
will  be  in  large  manufacturing  firms,  where  management  specialists  are  needed 
to  inter- relate  prod'uction  aspects  within  specified  units,  generally  enhance 
productivity  within  those  units,  and  to  time  output  with  the  changing  capacities 
of  other  units.    Employment  prospects  for  independent  entrepeneurs  will  gradually 
decline  as  competition  with  large  chain  organizations  becomes  more  difficult. 
Prospects  for  creditmeni  are  favorable  for  the  latter  part  of  the  forecast 
period  when  the  volume  jDf  business  investment  will  reach  appreciable  levels; 
and  employment  of  officers,  pilots,  and  engineers  aboard  ship  will  improve  as 
trade  with  other  coastal  states  and  the  Far  East  becomes  more  profitable. 
Demand  for  postmasters  and  assistants  will  be  inhibited  by  automation  within 
post  offices,  while  demand  for  railroad  conductors  will  be  damaged  , by  declining 
passenger  services.     Finally,  employment  for  purchasing  agents  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  aerospace  contractions.    Retirement  replacements  for 
managers  and  proprietors  will  equal  17,540  persons,  ac^ding  on  to  the  5,890  new 
positions  for  a  total  of  23,430  openings. 
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Conductors,  Railroad 

Conductors  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  railroad  trains  are  moved  according 
to  instructions  and  that  passengers  and  cargo  are  transported  safely.  The 
slow  decline  of  the  railroad  industry  will  be  countered  in  effect  by  the 
necessity  for  conductors  to  assume  extra  duties  on  the  train  and  in  the  yards 
as  the  number  of  brakemen  are  reduced.    No  change  in  employment  is  anticipated, 
but  a  requirement  of  replacing  70  retirements  will  exist. 

Credit men 

Creditmen  estimate  the  degree  of  risk  involved  in  extending  credit  or  lending 
money  to  firms  or  individuals,  and  recommend  action  in  cases  of  delinquent 
repayment.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  in  the  finance  industr3 , 
15  percent  in  wholesale  trade,  15  percent  in  general  merchandise  stores,  lo 
percent  by  automotive  dealers,  5  percent  in  apparel  and  accessory  stor'-s, 
and  10  percent  in  all  other  types  of  retail  stores.    In  banks  and  -.redit 
agencies  the  need  for  creditmen  will  rise  markedly  as  the  voIuitp  of  business 
investment  expands.    The  complexity  of  investments  will  stiip^:late-  the  use  of 
centralized  files  and  electronic  computers  to  generate  eL  v^ore  complete  set  of 
data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.    In  wholesale  and  rtjtail  outlets, 
scientific  planning  and  co-ordination  of  credit  act'vities  will  be  stimulated 
by  rising  consumer  spending,  the  steady  expansion  of  chains  through  branch 
establishments,  and  a  closer  inter-relation  between  wholesale  and  retail 
inventories.    In  all,  a  substantial  rise  of  200  new  positions  is  anticipated 
for  creditmen    accompanied  with  210  retirement  replacements  to  total  410. 
openings. 

Officers y  Pilots,  Engineers,  Ship 

Licensed  ship  professional  aJid  supervisory  personnel  are  responsible  for 
determining  and  maintaining  the  course  of  the  ship  and  for  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  crew^    Approximately  80. percent  will  be 
employed  by  private  shipping  lines,  10  percent  by  the  government,  and  5  percent 
by  fisheries  ships.    Steady  expansions  in  shipping  activity  guarantee  openings 
for  officers,  pilots,  and  engineers,  as  growing  use  of  modernized  containerships 
barge  trailers,  and  others  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  water  transportation 
to  the  point  where  Washington  firms  can  compete  very  successfully  for  trade 
with  other  coastal  states  and  the  Far  Easto    Technological  innovations  will 
alter  rather  than  destroy  professional  and  supervisory  functions  aboard  ship 
over  the  forecast  period.    Anticipated  is  a  substantial  gain  of  380  new 
positions    along  with  270  retirement  replacements  to  total  650  openings. 

Purchasing  Agents 

Purchasing  agents  are  responsible  for  maintaining  inventories,  purchasing 
goods  and  services  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  required  quality. 
Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in  aerospace,  10  percent  in  lumber 
and  wood,  25  percent  total  in  other  manufacturing  industries,  10  percent  in 
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wholesale  trade,  10  percent  in  government  agencies,  and  5  percent  in  retail 
ti.^de.    Jlajor  layoffs  of  purchasing  agents  in  aerospace  will  just  exceed 
their  hiring  in  other  enrploying  industries,  as  a  net  loss  of  10  positions 
is  anticipated.    However,  retirement  replacements  will  equal  380    for  a  net 
total  of  370  openings.    Beyond  the  forecast  period,  the  outlook  for  purchasing 
agents  is  more  favorable;  their  importance  in  all  industries  will  rise  on  the 
basis  of  new  products  and  sources  of  supply,    the  increasing  complexity  and 
specialization  of  business  functions,  and  cofnpetition  among  manufacturers  for 
new,  improved,  and  less  costly  goods,  raw  materials,  and  services. 

Postmaster  and  Assistants 

Postmasters  are  responsible  for  the  general  adequacy  of  post  office  operations. 
At  large  offices,  postal  supervisors  direct  the  work  of  clerks  and  mail  handlers. 
Rising  postal  services  will  be  countered  by  the  continued  mechanization  of 
postal  facilities  and  equipment  to  result  in  the  elimination  of  a  few  offices 
and  a  reduction  of  the  extent  of  supervision  in  the  larger  ones.    No  new  jobs 
are  expected  for  postmasters  and  assistants  over  the  forecast  period,  although 
a  requirement  will  exist  for  replacing  100  retirements. 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors^  Nec, 

Included  in  this  c;::.Legory  are  the  vast  range  of  salaried  managers  and 
proprietors  not  elsewhere  classified.    Managers  on  the  lower  level  generally 
have  supervisory  functions  only,  those  on  the  middle  level  are  in  charge  of 
complete  units  or  departments,  while  upper  level  managers  have  responsibility 
for  inter-departmental  efficiency  or  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  organization. 
Proprietors  manage  a  business  they  own.    In  Washington  about  85  percent  of  this 
general  manager-proprietor  category  will  be  salaried;  of  which  approximately 
30  percent  will  be  employed  in  retail  trade,  15  percent  in  service  establish- 
ments, 15  percent  in  government  agencies,  10  percent  in  manufacturing,  10  percent 
in  wholesale  trade,  5  percent  in  finance,  and  5  percent  in  construction.  The 
other  15  percent  will  be  proprietors;  of  which  approximately  53  percent  will  own 
retail  establishments,  15  percent  service  establishments,  10  percent  small 
construction  companies,  and  5  percent  each  will  own  wholesale  outlets,  real 
estate  agencies,  and  independent  insurance  agencies.    Employment  prospects  for 
proprietors  will  drop  steadily  as  small  entrepeneurs  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete  with  chain  organizations.    However,  the  significance  of 
salaried  managers  will  rise  in  almost  all  industries  as  organizations  become 
larger  and  more  complex.    The  resulting  problems  of  control  and  communication 
will  accelerate  the  number  of  autonomous  units,  each  having  to  be  headed  by  a 
specialist.    Anticipated  are  5,320  new  openings  for  managers  and  proprietors 
over  the  forecast  period,  and  with  so  many  workers  already  in  this  category, 
a  high  16,510  retirement  replace. .-lents  are  expected  for  a  total  of  21,830 
Openings . 
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CLERICAL  AND  KINDRED 


Table  IC 

Average  EmployTnent  in  Subgroups,  1960,  1970,  and  1C75, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment  Expan-  Replace- 

1960  1970  1975  sion        ments  Total 

TOTAL  154,700        208,670      226,980       18,310      35,390  53,700 

Stenos,  Typists,  and 

Secretaries  35,820         50,890       55,000         4,110  11,750  15,860 
Of  lice  Machine 

Operators  5,110           7,580         9,190         1,610  1,680  3,290 
Other  Clerical 

and  Kindred  113,770       150,200      162,790       12,590  21,960  34,550 

Employment  of  clerical  and  kindred  workers  will  rise  from  208,670  in  1970  to 
226,980  in  3.975,  an  increase  of  18,310  jobs.    A  major  factor  behind  this  rise 
will  be  the  growing  complexity  of  production  processes,  inter-unit  communications, 
and  business  organization  in  general.    This  will  be  especially  true  in  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  the  finance  and  insurance  industries,  and  other  service- 
producing  industries,  where  there  will  be  a  proliferation  of  branch  offices 
and  an  increasing  nrmiber  of  large,  modern  establishments  erected  in  suburban 
areas.  Among  manufacturing  firms  a  major  increase  in  paperwork  may  be 

expected  as  a  product  of  the  trend  toward  diversification  of  products  and 
markets  and  greater  intra-organizational  efficiency.    In  all  industries  the 
number  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typistt  will  rise  to  handle  the  extra 
office  work,  as  will  the  number  of  office  machine  operators  to  run  the 
mechanical  devices  installed  to  enhance  office  efficiency.    Most  of  the 
categories  in  the  other  clerical  and  kindred  group  will  experience  corre- 
sponding increases.    The  only  inhibition  to  demand  for  clerical  workers  will 
be  the  rising  use  of  electronic  data  processing  machines,  which  eliminate  much 
of  the  work  now  done  manually.    Labor  force  separations  will  be  quite  high 
among  clerical  workers  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  female  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  young,  single  women,  and  will  equal  35,390  persons.    Total  demand 
will  therefore  reach  53,700  openings. 
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Table  10  a 


ERIC 


Average  Employment  of  Stenographers ,  Typists ,  and  Secretaries,  I960,  1970, 

and  1975,  and  Vlorker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment  Expan-  Replace- 

1960  1970  1975  sjon        ments  Total 

TOTAL  35,820       50,890       55,000         4,110       11,750  15,860 


Typists  produce  typed  copies  of  handwritten  and  printed  materials;  stenographers 
take  dictation  and  then  transcribe  their  notes  on  a  typewriter;  secretaries, 
in  addition  to  their  stenographic  work,  relieve  their  employers  of  niimerous 
routine  duties  and  often  handle  a  variety  of  business  details  on  their  ovm 
initiative.    Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  by  government  agencies, 
15  percent  by  educational  institutions,  15  percent  by  manufacturing  firms,  and 
5  percent  each  in  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  finance,  insurance,  medical 
institutions,  and  nonprofit  organizations.    About  5  percent  will  be  self- 
employed.    Although  some  layoffs  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists 
will  occur  in  aerospace,  hiring  in  other  industries  will  accelerate,  resulting 
in  a  net  gain  of  4,110  new  jobs.    Due  to  the  predominantly  female  composition 
of  this  category  and  the  large  proportion  of  young  single  women,  labor  force 
separations  will  be  exceptionally  high,  equaling  11,750  persons  and  bringing 
the  total  number  of  openings  to  15,860.    The  importance  of  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists  is  rapidly  rising  in  all  industries  as  business 
organization  becomes  more  complex.    The  volume  of  office  work  will  be  such  that 
an  overflow  of  typing  to  be  done  outside  the  office  on  a  commission  basis  may 
be  expected.    In  educational  institutions  the  outlook  is  especially  promising 
because  of  the  growth  in  student  population  and  expanded  curricula  aud  school 
facilities. 
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Table  10b 


Average  Employment  of  Office  Machine  Operators,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1P75 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment  Bcpan-  Replace- 

1960  1970  1975  sion        ments  Total 

TOTAL  5,110         7,580         9,190'  1,610        1,680  3,290 


Office  machine  operators  are  responsible  for  operating  the  various  machines 
used  to  speed  the  paperwork  in  business  officer..    These  machines  include 
billing,  bookkeeping,  adding  and  calculating,  duplicating,  mail  handling,  and 
computer-related  machines.    Approximately  15  percent  each  will  be  employed  by 
manufacturing  firms,  government  agencies,  wholesale  outlets,  and  finance 
companies;  10  percent  each  will  be  in  insurance  companies  and  retail  outlets; 
and  5  percent  will  be  in  transportation.    Expansions  of  activity  in  these 
industries  and  a  generally  rising  volume  of  paperwork  will  guarantee  demand 
for  office  machine  operators.    New  kinds  of  mechanical  equipment  will  be 
installed  to  enhance  office  efficiency,  and  office  procedures  will  become 
increasingly  oriented  around  the  use  of  these  machines.    In  some  industries, 
such  as  finance,  the  spread  of  automated  recordkeeping  systems  and  other 
advances  in  office  automation  could  reduce  demand  for  some  kinds  of  operators, 
but  primarily  the  trend  will  be  toward  greater  use  of  manually-operated 
machines.    A  consequent  rise  of  1,610  operators  may  be  anticipated,  and  with 
a  high  proportion  of  young,  female  workers,  labor  force  separations  will 
reach  1,680  persons  for  a  total  of  3,290  openings. 
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Table  10c 

Average  Employment  of  Other  Clerical  and  Kindred,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

TOTAL 

113,770 

150,200 

162,790 

12,590 

21,960 

34,550 

Accounting  Clerks 

6,440 

7,550 

7,830 

280 

1,440 

1,720 

Hand  Bookkeepers 

11,910 

14,440 

16,000 

1,560 

2,750 

4,310 

Banktellers 

2,380 

4,070 

5,220 

1,150 

620 

1,770 

Cashiers 

7,430 

13,020 

15,950 

2,930 

2,290 

5,220 

Mail  Carriers 

3,030 

4,200 

4,860 

660 

300 

960 

Postal  Clerks 

3,280 

4,550 

5,230 

680 

490 

1,170 

Shipping,  Receiving 

Clerks 

2,960 

3,140 

3,090 

-  50 

300 

250 

Telephone  Operators 

5,400 

6,380 

6,990 

610 

1,520 

2,130 

Clerical  and 

Kindred,  Nec. 

70,940 

92,850 

97,620 

4,770 

12,250 

17,020 

Hnployment  of  other  clerical  and 

kindred 

workers  will  rise  from 

150,200 

in  1970 

to  162,790  in  1975,  an  increase  of  12,590  jobs.    Since  most  of  these  categories 
are  composed  predominantly  of  female  workers  and  some  also  of  young,  single 
women,  labor  force  separations  will  be  exceptionally  high,  equaling  21,960 
persons  and  bringing  the  total  to  34,550  openings.    Almost  all  industries  staff 
a  substantial  number  of  clerks,  and  with  a  growing,  more  affluent  population, 
an  intproved  goods -producing  climate,  and  an  increased  rate  of  financial  exchange, 
the  prospects  for  employment  growth  are  favorable  in  almost  all  categories.  New 
,jobs  for  mail  carriers,  postal  clerks,  telephone  operators,  and  cashiers  will 
most  directly  result  from  the  rising  number  of  people  in  Washington.  For 
cashiers,  the  resumption  of  freer  spending  habits  by  consumers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  forecast  period  will  also  create  openings.    For  accounting  clerks, 
hand  boolikeepers,  and  banktellers,  the  outlook  is  promising  in  view  of  the 
expected  improvements  in  financial  flow  within  the  state.    However,  employment 
for  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  be  hurt  by  aerospace  layoffs  and 
technological  innovations  that  improve  their  output.    Finally,  demand  for  the 
miscellaneous  category  of  clerical  workisrs  will  be  higher  with  respect  to 
expanding  business  activity,  rising  consumer  spending,  and  an  increased  volume 
of  paperwork,  but  many-of  the  specific  occupations  contained  within  the  category 
will  be  especially  susceptible  to  technological  replacement. 
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Accounting  Clerks 

Accounting  clerks  perform  a  variety^of  routine  calculating,  posting,  and 
typing  duties  involved  in  keeping  a  complete  set  of  books.  Approximately 
20  percent  will  be  employed  by  government  agencies,  15  percent  in  wholesale 
outlets,  10  percent  in  retail  trade,  10  percent  in  manufacturing  firms,  and 
5  percent  each  in  construction,  transportation,  and  insurance.  Another 
10  percent  will  be  self-employed.    The  rising  volume  of  office  activity  in 
these  industries  will  temporarily  assure  demand  for  accounting  clerks,  even 
though  electronic  data  processing  equipment  and  mechanized  bookkeeping 
machines  are  performing  increasingly  more  of  their  routine  functions. 
Anticipated  are  280  new  jobs  plus  a  high  1,440  labor  force  separations  for 
a  total  of  1,720  openings. 

Hand  Bookkeepers 

Hand  bookkeepers  record  tho  financial  transactions  of  an  organization, 
preparing  summaries  of  money  received  and  paid  at  regular  intervals. 
Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in  retail  stores,  15  percent  in 
the  finance  industry,  10  percent  each  in  manufacturing  firms  and  wholesale 
outlets,  ani  5  percent  each  in  construction  and  in  accountinj  and  bookkeeping 
service  firms.    Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Rising  business 
activity  in  these  industries  assure  continued  demand  for  hand  bookkeepers, 
I'esulting  in  an  anticipated  1,560  new  jobs.    With  a  high  2,750  labor  force 
separations,  a  total  of  4,310  openings  are  expected.    The  importance  of  hand 
bookkeepers  will  rise  in  retail  trade  because  of  expansion  in  establishment 
size  and  variety  of  goods,  but  in  finance  organizations  and  many  manufacturing 
firms  the  means  will  be  readily  available  for  installing  machines  to  process 
bookkeeping  data,  thus  inhibiting  the  opening  of  new  jobs. 

Banktellers 

Banktellers  receive  and  release  money  in  banks  and  record  these  transactions. 
A  rising  volume  of  banking  activity  corresponding  to  increased  business  invest- 
ment and  growing  personal  affluence  later  in  the  forecast  period  x^ill  open 
1,150  new  positions  for  banktellers.    Another  620  will  result  from  replacements 
to  total  1,770  openings ♦    Many  of  these  will  be  part-time,  however,  as  banks 
continue  to  increase  their  reliance  on  peak-hour  help  and  specialists  whose 
services  are  only  occasionally  needed. 

Cashiers 

Cashiers  receive  payments  Srom  customers  for  goods  and  services  and  record  the 
amount  of  money  in  each  transaction.    Approximately  40  percent  will  be  employed 
at  food  storesj  10  percent  each  at  eating  and  drinking  places,  general 
merchandise  stores,  and  other  retail  stores;  and  5  percent  in  banks  and  credit 
agencies.    Rapid  expansions  of  retail  outlets  corresponding  to  a  growing,  more 
affluent  population  will  assure  a  substantial  demand  for  cashiers. ,  The  growing 
use  of  self-service  and  other  merchandising  techniques  to  make  retail  outlets 
more  efficient  will  tend  to  focus  the  employment  structiire  more  around  the 
cashier,  who  will  be  expected  to  assume  many  suppler  .ntary  duties  beyond  money 
transactions.    In  all,  an  increase  of  2,930  new  jobs  is  anticipated    along  with 
2,290  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  5,220  openings. 
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Mail  Carriers 

Mail  carriers  collect  and  deliver  mail  along  designated  routes.  Steady 
extensions  of  postal  services  will  open  660  new  positions  for  mail  carriers. 
With  300  retirement  replacements,  a  total  of  960  openings  may  be  anticipated. 
Expansion  of  population  area  and  density,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  will 
create  a  number  of  new  routes,  but  the  increased  use  of  motor  vehicles  in 
mail  delivery  will  enlarge  the  output  per  carrier. 

Postal  Clerks 

Postal  clerks  sort  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  in  post  offices,  and  may  provide 
window  services  to  the  public.    With  expansions  of  population  and  business 
activity,  the  volxime  of  mail  to  be  sorted  at  post  offices  will  rise,  but 
technological  improvements  in  the  sorting  process  will  limit  the  consequent 
employment  growth.    In  all,  680  new  jobs  are  anticipated    accompanied  by 
490  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  1,170-  openings. 

Shipping,  Receiving  Clerks 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  keep  track  of  the  transference  of  goods  from 
one  place  to  another.    Approximately  50  percent  will  be  employed  by  manu- 
facturing firms,  especially  in  the  metals,  food  products,  machinery,  aero- 
space, and  apparel  industries;  another  20  percent  will  be  in  wholesale  trade 
outlets;  15  percent  in  retail  establishments;  and  5  percent  in  government 
agencies.    Employment  prospects  for  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  be 
hiirt  by  layoffs  in  aerospace  and  defense -linked  federal  agencies.  Daiiiuging 
al«o  will  be  the  modernization  of  many  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  ware- 
houses with  automated  bookkeeping  equipment  and  more  extensive  conveyor  belt 
isystems.    However,  a  generally  rising  flow  of  goods  in  most  industries 
employing  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  will  partially. counter  these  negative 
effects,  andr^a  contraction  of  only  50  jobs  is  anticipated  over  the  fore- 
cast period.    Since  300  jobs  will  be  available  from  retirements,  a  net 
total  of  250  openings  is  expected. 

Telephone  Operators 

Telephone  operators  provide  assistance  in  placing  the  calls  that  otherwise 
cannot  be  placed.    They  may  work  at  central  office  switchboards  for  a  telephone 
company  or  they  may  be  at  private  branch  exchange  (PBX)  switchboards  in  business 
offices  or  other  establishments.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  employed  by 
telephone  companies;  and  the  other  40  percent  will  be  in  PBX  installations, 
especially  at  educational  institutions,  government  agencies,  business  service 
firms,  medical  institutions,  hotels,  and  finance  organizations.    As  business 
activity  rises  and  the  population  grows,  the  volume  of  calls  handled  by  telephone 
company  operators  and  PBX  operators  will  also  increase.    Employment  expansion 
will  be  tempered  only  slightly  by  the  extension- of  direct"  drailng  and  other 
technological  innovations,  and  a  gain  of  610  new  jobs  for  telep?ione  operators 
is  forecast.    Having  a  large  proportion  of  young,  single  women, 
separations  from  the  labor  force  will  be  quite  high,  equaling  1,520  persons 
and  raising  the  total  number  of  openings  to  2,130. 
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Clerical  and  Kindred,  Nec. 

Included  in  this  category  are  aU  the  various  kinds  of  clerks  not  elsewhere 
classified.    Among  others,  there  are  payroll  clerks,  stock  clerks,  messengers, 
file  clerks,  receptionists,  ticket  agents,  and  bill  collectors.  Approximately 
15  percent  will  be  employed  in  manufacturing  firms;  15  percent  in  government 
agencies;  10  percent  each  in  educational  institutions,  medical  institutions, 
and  retail  establishments;  and  5  percent  each  in  transportation,  insurance, 
and  wholesale  trade.    Another  5  percent  wiH  be  self-employed.    Layoffs  of 
various  kinds  of  clerks  in  aerospace  will  be  more  than  matched  by 
sizable  staffing  in  most  other  industries.    Demand  for  clerks  will  be 
especially  high  at  educational  institutions,  where  rapidly  rising  enrollments 
and  an  expanded  number  of  functions  will  result  in  growing  administrative 
complexity.    It  will  also  be  strong  at  retail  trade  outlets,  where  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  paperwork  is  assured  by  the  trend  toward  larger,  more  modern 
stores  which  operate  as  branches  of  nation-wide  chains.    On  the  other  hand, 
demand  for  clerks  will  be  somewhat  inhibited  in  large  firms  by  the  installation 
of  computers  and  other  mechanized  devices  to  process  routine  and  repetitive 
payroll,  inventory,  and  billing  work.    Nevertheless,  the  overall  significance 
of  clerks  will  rise  steadily  in  most  industries,  and  with  increased  business 
activity  an  anticipated  4,770  new  jobs  will  open,  along  with  12,250  retirement 
replacements  to  total  17,020  openings. 
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SALES  WORKERS 


Table  11 


Average  Employment  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 


Expan-    Replace - 
sion  ments 


1960  1970 


1975 


Total 


TOTAL 


79,140      99,320  106,020 


6,700      12,610  19,310 


Sales  workers  sell  merchandise  or  services  to  individuals  or  establishments, 
basing  their  approach  on  a  detailed  understanding  of  their  product.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  will  be  employed  at  general  merchandise  stores  and  other  retail 
establishments,  15  percent  by  wholesale  firms,  10  percent  by  manufacturing  firms, 
and  5  percent  each  at  insurance  companies  and  real  estate  agencies ♦    Another  15 
'percent  will  be  sel"^-employed.    Population  growth  and  the  return  of  economic 
stability  will  stimulate  buying,  both  by  firms  and  by  individuals,  resulting  in 
a  definite  demand  for  sales  workers.    At  retail  establishments  the  added  business 
will  be  handled  partially  through  the  instigation  of  more  self-service  units  and 
an  emphasis  on  part-time,  peak-hour  employment  among  sales  clerks.    The  technical 
training  required  of  these  workers  will  also  be  extended.    The  most  promising 
area  of  sales  work  will  be  at  manufacturing  firms,  where  the  development  of  new 
products  and  improved  market  techniques  will  stimulate  demand  for  informed  sales- 
men who  are  able  to  demonstrate  a  practical  application  of  highly  technical 
company  products  to  other  organizations.    Another  profitable  and  related  area 
will  be  that  of  wholesale  selling,  since  the  flood  of  new  products  and  processes 
on  the  market  will  force  retail  establishments  to  rely  increasingly  on  wholesale 
dealers  as  a  central  informational  source.    Employment  prospects  for  independent 
salesmen  will  focus  more  and  more  around  real  estate  and  insurance  as  the  technical 
training  necessary  in  other  areas  reduces  the  feasibility  of  short-term  or  part- 
time  selling  ventures.    In  all,  an  estimated  6,700  new  jobs  will  open  for  sales 
workers  along  with  12,610  labor  force  separations  to  total  19,310  openings. 
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CRAFTSMEN 


Table  12 


Average  Employment  in  Subgroups,  1960,  1970,  and  1975. 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Average  Employment 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Worker  Weeds 


Expan-  Replace- 
si on  ments 


Total 


TOTAL 


155,690      192,650  199,820 


7,170        18,830  26,000 


Construction 


Craftsmen 

46,960 

53,550 

54,900 

1,350 

5,590 

6,940 

Foremen,  Nec. 

18,000 

24,300 

24,400 

100 

2,390 

2,490 

Met alvor king 

Craftsmen 

17,520 

17,290 

15,720 

-1,570 

1,710 

140 

Printing  Trade 

Craftsmen 

3,650 

3,970 

4,070 

100 

450 

550 

Transportation  and 

Public  Utilities 

Craftsmen 

7,240 

8,230 

9,600 

1,370 

560 

1,930 

Mechinics  and 

Repairmen 

41,120 

59,510 

63,260 

3,750 

5,360 

9, no 

Other  Craftsmen 

and  Kindred 

21,200 

25,800 

27,870 

2,070 

2,770 

4,840 

Employment  of  craftsmen  will  rise  from  192,650  jobs  in  1970  to  199,820  in  1975, 
an  increase  of  7  3170,    Positive  factors  affecting  employment  include,  among 
others,  the  anticipated  expansion  of  construction  activities,  a  rising  reliance 
on  machinery  in  industry  and  by  other  consumers,  increases  of  power  usage 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  general  flexibility  of  many  craftsman  duties 
around  the  direction  of  technological  advance.    Negative  factors  include  lay- 
offs in  aerospace,  the  imminence  of  further  mechanization  or  automation  in 
production  processes,  and  enhanced  efficiency  in  power  tools  and  materials, 
A  strong  demand  may  be  expected  for  mechanics  and  repairmen,  public  utilities 
servicemen,  and  many  of  the  occupations  in  the  miscellaneous  group;  a  moderate 
demand  will  exist  for  construction  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  printing  tradesmen; 
whereas  b,  contraction  will  occur  among  metalworking  craftsmen  jobs.  Retirement 
replacements  will  add  18,830  jo^JS  to  the  7,170  new  ones  for  a  total  of  26,000 
openings  o-ver  the  forecast  period. 
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Table  12a 

Average  Employment  of  Construction  Craftsmen,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  V/orker  Weeds,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


AvB  rag 

;e  Employment 

Exnan- 

I960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

Ttipri'f'  Q 

IliCil  u  o 

Tn+al 

TOTAL 

46,960 

5o,550 

54, 900 

1,350 

5,590 

6,940 

Carpenters 

18,080 

18,560 

J.O  ,oou 

290 

2,120 

2,410 

Brickmasons  and 

Tile  Setters 

1,880 

2,130 

2,220 

90 

160 

250 

Cement,  Concrete 

Finishers 

750 

1,020 

1,190 

170 

100 

270 

Electricians 

7,110 

8,440 

8,150 

-  290 

770 

480 

Excavating,  Grading 

Machine  Operators 

5,220 

6,510  1 

7,140 

630 

640 

1,270 

Painters  and 

Paper  Hangers 

5,520 

5,660 

5,730 

70 

710 

780 

Plasterers 

410 

460 

480 

20 

50 

70 

Plumbers  and 

Pipe  Fitters 

5,290 

6,890 

7,270 

380 

720 

1,100 

Roofers  and  Sleters 

880 

1,070 

1,160 

90 

100 

190 

Structural  Metal 

Workers 

1,820 

2,810 

2,710 

-  100 

220 

120 

Employment  of  construction  craftsmen  will 

rise  from 

53,550  in 

1970  to  54, 

900  in 

1975,  an  increase  of  1,350  jobs.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another  5,590 
positions  to  total  6,940  openings.    The  principal  employer  of  construction 
craftsmen  will  be  construction  contractors,  although  shipbuilding  and  repair 
yards  will  also  employ  a  good  number.    Openings  for  excavating  and  grading  machine 
operators  will  show  the  most  dynamic  growth  because  of  the  rising  level  of  high- 
way construction  and  the  more  varied  usage  of  heavy  machinery  in  all  types  of 
projects.    Demand  for  plumbers  and  pipefitters  will  also  be  strong  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  piping  in  homes,  commercial  buildings,  and  ships,  and  because 
the  type  of  duties  performed  are  relatively  secure  from  technological  innovations. 
Growth  of  the.  cement  and  concrete  finishing,  roofing,  and  slating  trades  will 
continue  steadily  on  the  basis  of  rising  construction  activity;  but  employment 
for  carpenters,  brickmasons  and  tile  setters,  painters  and  paperhangers,  and 
plasterers  will  suffer  from  inrprovements  in  building  methods  designed  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  on  the  site.    Losses  among  structural  metal  workers 
will  result  from  gradual  shipyard  reductions  as  well  as  technological  innovations, 
while  contractions  of  electricians  will  involve  the  added  onus   of .aerospace 
layoffs . 
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Carpenters 

Carpenters  construct,  install,  and  repair  structures  of  wood  and  related 
materials  using  handtools  and  power  tools.    They  compose  the  largest  category 
of  building  trades  workers.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  employed  by  the 
construction  industry,  10  percent  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yardc,  and  5 
percent  in  luir.ber  mills.    Another  15  percent  will  be  self-employed.  The 
increase  of  construction  activity  wiU.  assure  demand  for  carpenters,  although 
their  output  will  rise  with  the  development  of  new  construction  methods,  tools, 
and  materials.    In  residential  home  building,  the  growing  use  of  modular 
housing  will  hamper  employment  of  carpenters,  since  floors,  partitions,  and 
stairs  are  designed  for  easy  and  speedy  installation.    Gradual  declines  in 
shipyards  due  to  reduced  government  defense  spending  will  also  cost  carpentiy 
jobs.^    In  all,  the  pluses  will  outweigh  the  minuses,  but  not  significantly, 
as  the  number  of  new  jobs  will  reach  only  290.    However,  retirement  replace- 
ments will  equal  2,120  to  bring  the  total  to  2,410  openings. 

Brictanasons  and  Tile  Setters 

Briclanasons  and  stonemasons  construc.t  walls,  partitions,  chimneys,  and  other 
structures  from  brick  or  stone.    Marble  setters,  tile  setters,  and  terrazzo 
workers  cover  interior  or  exterior  walls,  floors,  or  other  surfaces  with  marble, 
tile,  or  terrazzo.    Approximately  75  percent  of  the  overall- group  will  be 
employed  by  construction  firms,  and  15  percent  will  be  self-employed.  Demand 
for  brickmasons  will  be  steady  due  to  the  increased  volume  "of  construction 
activity,  although  the  amount  of  brickwork  per  structure  will  lessen.  Along 
with  improved  framing  methods,  itiortar,  and  mortar  application  devices,  there 
will  be  growing  replacement  of  brick  and  stone  with  factory-cast  concrete  units. 
Prospects  for  tile  setters  and  related  ^.oecupations  stand  somewhat  better,  as 
improvements  affecting  their  duties  will  be  in  the  form  of  more  versatile 
materials  and  colorful  patterns,  both  9^  whitih  ci^ate  more  rpg]nLXQr«  c^ 
ship.    In  all,  90  new  openings  for  bri'ckmasons  and  tile  setters  are  anticipated, 
along  with  160  retirement  replacement  positions  for  a  total  of  250  openings. 

Cement,  Concrete  Finishers  . 

Cement  masons  finish  the  exposed  concrete  surfaces  on  many  types  of  construction 
projects.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  employed  by  construction  firms,  and 
15  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Demand  for  cement  and  concrete  finishers  will 
rise  markedly  because  of  increased  construction  activity  and  the  substitution 
of  concrete  for  brick  and  other  materials  in  many  kinds  of  building.  However, 
the  potential  increase  will  be  tempered  by  the  development  of  precast  concrete 
products  that  do  not  require  finishing  and  by  other  improved  methods  and 
equipment  on  the  site.    Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  170  jobs  accompanied 
by  100  retirement  replacements  to  total  270  openings. 

Electricians    ...  .  , 

Electricians  assemble,  install,  and  test  electrical  fixtures,  apparatus,  and 
wiring  used  in  electrical  systems.    Approximately  35  percent  will  be  employed 
in  construction  firms;  10  percent  each  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards. 
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aerospace,  other  manufacturing  firms,  and  general  government  maintenance  and 
repair;  and  5  percent  in  the  transportation  industry.    Employment  of  electricians 
will  "be  hurt  by  major  layoffs  in  aerospace  and  more  gradual  ones  in  shipyards 
and  other  sites  affected  by  defense  spending.    On  the  brighter  side,  strong 
increases  in  construction  activity  and  scattered  hiring  throughout  manufacturing 
will  salvage  some  of  the  loss.    The  rising  importance  of  electrical  equipment 
in  homes  and  electronic  equipment  in  business  establishments  vill  more  than 
compensate  for  technological  improvements  limiting  the  use  of  electricians, 
such  as  pre-assembled  switchboxes,  ceiling  units,  and  other  components.  In 
all,  an  estimated  loss  of  290  jobs  is  imminent,  but  the  requirement  to  replace 
770  retirements  will  bring  the  total  to  a  net  480  openings. 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Operators  of  excavating  and  grading  machines  excavate  and  level  areas  of  dirt, 
gravel,  and  stone.    Approximately  55  percent  will  be  employed  by  constru^^tion 
contractors,  15  percent  vill  be  employed  in  road  maintenance,  and  5  percent 
by  logging  firms.    Another  15  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Expansions  in 
construction  activity  will  create  a  big  demand  for  excavating  and  grading 
machine  operators.    Improvements  in  heavy  equipment  machines  to  make  them 
larger,  faster,  and  more  mobile,  and  to  allow  them  to  combine  the  features  of 
several  conventional  machines  may  reduce  the  number  of  operators  per  project, 
but  will  create  the  possibility  of  performing  other  projects  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible  under  time  and  cost  considerations.    In  highway 
construction  and  urban  renewal  this  will  be  especially  true.    A  substantial 
rise  of  630  new  jobs  is  anticipated    along  with  640  retirement  replacements 
to  total  1,270  openings. 

Painters  and  Paper  Hangers 

Painters  prepare  the  surfaces  of  buildings  and  other  structures  and  then  apply 
paint  or  some  other  coating  to  them.    Paperhangers  cover  room  interiors  with 
paper  fabrics  or  some  similar  material.    Approximately  55  percent  of  painters 
and  paperhangers  will  be  employed  by  construction  firms,  5  percent  in  ship- 
building and  repair  yards,  and  5  percent  in  government  maintenance.  Another 
15  percent  will  be  self-employed.    The  strength  of  expansions  in  construction 
will  open  a  number  of  jobs  for  painters  and 'paperhangers  despite  their  gradually 
declining  significance  on  the  site  and  despite  some  general  layoffs  at  shipyards. 
The  importance  of  painters  at  construction  sites  is  being  reduced  by  the  trend 
toward  use  of  factory  pre-assembled  items  already  covered  with  a  prime  or  final 
coat  of  paint.    Paperhangers  will  be  affected  adversely  by  the  declining 
popularity  of  wallpaper  and  the  development  of  wallpapers  that  can  be  applied 
more  easily.    Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  volume  of  construction 
starts,  70  new  jobs  are  anticipated  for  painters  and  paperhangers.  With 
retirement . replacements  equaling  710  persons,  a  total  of  780  openings  will  be 
reached. 
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Plasterers 

Plasterers  apply  plaster  to  interior  walls  and  ceilings  to  form  fire- 
resistant  and  relatively  sound-proof  surfaces  which  may  then  be  painted  or 
wallpapered.    Approximately  80  percent  will  be  employed  in  construction  firms, 
and  10  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Rising  construction  ttctivity  will 
create  some  jobs  for  plasterers,  although  the  number  will  be  inhibited  by 
the  growing  use  of  modular  and  mobile  homes  and  the  general  popularity  of 
nonplaster  construction.    Changes  in  plastering  materials  and  improved 
methods  of  application  will  not  damage  employment  of  plasterers  because  of 
the  consequent  possibilities  for  ornamental  plastering  and  other  expressions 
of  craft.    Anticipated  are  20  new  jobs  plus  50  retirement  replacements  for  a 
total  of  70  openings. 

Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  install  or  repair  pipe  systems  that  carry  liquids 
or  gases  needed  for  sanitation,  industrial  production,  or  other  uses.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  will  be  employed  by  construction  contractors,  15  percent  by 
shipbuilding  and  repair  yards,  5  percent  in  public  utility  work,  and  5  percent 
in  other  government  maintenance.    Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed. 
Demand  for  plumbers  and  pipefitters  will  rise  with  the  volume  of  construction 
starts.    The  trend  toward  more  adequate  heating  and  cooling  systems  and  homes 
with  more  than  one  bathroom  and  a  host  of  appliances  will  about  offset  the 
growing  availability  of  prefabricated  assemblies  and  improved  piping  materials. 
Some  losses  will  occur  at  shipyards,  but  these  will  be  minimal  since  the 
modernization  and  maintenance  of  merchant  ships  at  private  yards  rely  heavily 
on  the  repair  and  rerouting  of  plumbing  and  heating  systems.    In  all,  a  gain 
of  380  new  jobs  for  plumbers  and  pipefitters  is  anticipated,  along  with  the 
need  to  replace  720  retirements  for  a  total  of  1,100  openings. 

Roofers  and  Slaters  ' 

Roofers  and  slaters  apply  tile,  slate,  and  other  material?  to  roofs,  and 
wateiT)roof  and  dampproof  building  surfaces.    Approximately  85  percent  will 
be  employed  by  construction  contractors, and  10  percent  will  be  self-employed. 
Expanded  construction  activity  will  create  some  jobs  for  roofers  and  slaters. 
On  the  site  their  significance  will  remain  about  constant,  as  the  effects  of 
improved  roofing  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  will  be  offset  by  an 
increased  emphasis  on  dampproofing  and  waterproofing  in  new  construction  and 
maintenance.    An  estimated  90  new  jobs  will  emerge    along  with  100  retirement 
replacements  to  total  190  openings. 

Structural  Metal  Workers 

Structural  metal  workers  raise,  place,  and  unite  structural  steel  members  to 
form  frameworks  or  complete  structures.    Approxim^ately  60  percent  will- be 
employed  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards  and  35  percent  in  construction  firms. 
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Gradual,  "but  steady  layoffs  of  structural  metal  workers  in  shipyards  will 
surpass  the  number  of  jobs  associated  with  expansions  in  construction  activity. 
Ultimately,  their  employment  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to 
develop  new  alloys  and  new  uses  of  steol  to  improve  its  competitiveness  against 
other  metals  as  a  construction  material*    Over  the  forecast  period,  the  develop- 
ment of  lightweight  specialty  steels  will  result  in  increased  use  of  steel  in 
smaller  buildings  and  make  it  more  amenable  for  ornamental  work.    On  the  other 
hand,  pre-assembled  steel  frames,  short-span  bridges  of  prestressed  concrete, 
and  the  use  of  prefabricated  reinforcing  mats  will  inhibit  employment  of 
structural  metal  workers  in  different  kinds  of  construction.    In  all,  a  loss 
of  100  jobs  is  anticipated,  but  the  requirement  to  fill  220  retirement  positions 
will  result  in  a  net  gain  of  120  openings. 
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Table  12b 


Average  Employment  of  Foremen,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 


Expan-  Replace- 
sion  ments 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Total 


TOTAI 


18,000 


24,300 


24,400 


100 


2,390 


2,490 


Foremen  supervise  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  blue-collar  workers.  They 
interpret  and  communicate  instructions  f::jm  higher  up  to  workers,  grant  them 
recognition  for  superior  work  perfonnance,  and  are  often  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  workers  and  equipment.    Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in 
durable  manufacturing  industries,  20  percent  in  nondurable  manufacturing,  20 
percent  in  various  government  maintenance  and  repair,  10  percent  in  construction 
firms,  10  percent  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  5  percent  in  the  service 
industry,  and  5  percent  in  transportation.    In  manufacturing,  losses  of  foremen 
positions  associated  with  aerospace,  shipyards  and  others  tied  to  federal 
spending  will  far  exceed  hiring  in  metals,  machinery,  lumber  and  wood,  food 
products,  and  other  expanding  industries.    Similarly,  state  and  local  maintenance 
projects  will  hire  a  number  of  foremen,  but  federal  projects  related  to  defense 
expenditures  will  experience  reductions.    In  manufacturing  the  outlook  is 
brighter  beyond  the  forecast  period,  since  aerospace  employment  will  stabilize 
and  more  careful  supervision  will  be  required  by  the  increased  complexity  of 
industrial  production  processes.    During  the  forecast  period  most  openings 
will  occur  in  construction  and  trade.    In  both  employment  will  be  rising,  and 
in  both  the  significance  of  foremen  will  increase.    At  construction  sites,  fore- 
men versed  in  specific  stages  of  development  will  be  in  demand  because  of  the 
rising  complexity  of  industrial  designs,  the  variety  of  new  building  techniques, 
and  the  rapid  pace  at  which  construction  will  proceed.    In  trade,  the  expanding 
number  of  new  services  and  products  and  the  increasing  inter-relation  of  whole- 
saling and  retailing  operations  will  create  a  need  for  more  foremen  aware  of 
the  broader  stringencies  in  operations.    In  all,  gains  will  barely  outweigh 
losses,  as  only  100  new  jobs  are  anticipated  for  foremen.    However,  with  the 
large  number  of  workers  in  this  category,  2,390  retirements  are  expected  for 
a  total  of  2,490  openings. 
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Table  12c 

Average  Employment  of  Metalworking  Craftsmen,  1960,  1970,  and  1915, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


ii  verag 

e  Employment 

Expan- 

Beplace- 

I960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

-  Total 

DTAL 

17,520 

17,290 

15,720 

-1,570 

1,710 

140 

Machinists  and 

Related  Occupations 

8,790 

8,100 

6,770 

-1,330 

840 

-490 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen, 

Hammermen 

420 

?20 

300 

20 

70 

50 

Boilermakers 

710 

890 

860 

-  30 

no 

80 

Millwrights 

1,860 

2,150 

2,340 

190 

200 

390 

Molders,  Metal,  exc. 

Coremakers 

350 

450 

450 

20 

40 

60 

Patternmakers , 

Metal,  Wood 

730 

630 

510 

-  120 

90 

-  30 

Rollers  and  Roll  Hands 

200 

230 

240 

10 

30 

40 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

3,000 

3,110 

2,960 

-  150 

230 

80 

Toolmakers  and 

.  Diemakers 

1,460 

1,430 

1,290 

-  140 

100 

-  40 

Employment  of  metalworking  craftsmen  will  decline  from  17,290  in  1970  to  15,720 
in  1975,  a  decrease  of  1,570  jobs.    However,  retirement  replacements  will  provide 
1,710  positions  to  resolve  in  a  total  of  140  openings.    The  relation  of  these 
occupations  with  aerospace,  shipyards,  and  technological  improvements  will  be 
the  primary  cause  of  the  lack  of  employment  growth.    In  this  vein,  machinists 
and  related  occupations  will  suffer  the  severest  decline,  followed  by  pattern- 
makers, and  toolmakers  and  diemakers.    The  relatively  less  severe  losses  for 
blacksmiths  and  forgemen,  boilermakers,  and  sheet  metal  workers  will  result 
largely  from  the  utility  of  these  occupations  to  the  construction  industry, 
where  expansion  will  be.  strong.    On  the  other  hand,  prospects  for  millwrights 
are  definitely  promising,  as  employment  in  this  category  will  be  stimulated  by 
mechanization  and  automation.    Finally,  the  small  pluses  for  molders  and  rollers 
will  stem  from  their  attachment  to  the  metals  industry.    Actually,  metals 
and  machinery  firms  will  be  important  employers  of  all  these  occupations,  but 
technological  improvements  will  advance  pretty  much  as  rapidly  as  business  expands 
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Machinists  and  Related  Occupations 

Machinists  produce  metal  parts  through  use  of  machiiie  tools.  Approximately 
20  percent  will  be  employed  "by  machinery  manufacturers,  20  percent  by  aero- 
space, 15  percent  by  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards,  15  percent  in  the  metals 
industry,  5  percent  in  railroads,  euid  the  remainder  will  be  scattered  through- 
out a  variety  of  industries.    Massive  layoffs  of  machinists  in  aerospace  and 
gradual  reductions  in  shipbuilding  will  far  exceed  the  relatively  minor  gains 
in  metals  and  machinery.    In  addition,  the  significance  of  machinists  will 
decline  in  almost  aH  enrploying  industries  as  technological  developments  increase 
output  per  worker.    Of  greatest  impact  will  be  the  rising  use  of  numerically 
controlled  machine  tools,  in  which  the  tool  is  programmed  by  engineers  to 
perform  patterned  actions  automatically  once  inserted  by  the  machinist.  Of 
additional  impact  will  be  automated  machinery  lines,  increased  tool  speeds, 
and  increased  use  of  powdered  mefal  and  new  alloys  that  reduce  the  amount  of 
machining  needed  to  turn  out  a  product.    The  overall  contraction  will  involve 
an  estimated  1,330  jobs  for  machinists.    Retirement  replacements  will  compensate 
for  640  positions,  but  the  net  loss  will  still  reach  490. 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  Hammermen 

Blacksmiths  make  and  repair  various  metal  articles,  and  shape  hand  and  machine 
tools.    Forgemen  join  pieces  of  glowing  hot  metal  by  hammering  them  together. 
Approximately  25' percent  of  blacksmiths,  forgemen,  and  hammermen  will  be  employed 
in  the  metals  industry,  15  percent  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards,  10  percent 
by  construction  firms,  10  percent  by  repair  service  firms,  and  5  percent  each  in 
aerospace,  machinery  manufacturing,  and  railroads.    Another  10  percent  will  be 
self-employed.    Layoffs  of  these  workers  in  aerospace  and  shipyards  will  not 
quite  be  offset  by  gains  in  other  industries.    Demand  will  be  limited  in  metals 
and  repair  service  firms  as  a  variety  of  articles  formerly  hand-shaped  by  them 
are  mass  produced  at  forge  shops,  as  other  specialized  workers  assume  many  of 
their  functions,  and  as  it  becomes  cheaper  to  replace  many  articles  once 
repaired.    However,  demand  at  construction  sites,  will  rise  along  with  the  . 
increased  precision  of  workmen's  tools  and  the  pace* at  which  projects  must 
progress,  since  these  will  require  that  maintenance  and  repair  be  constant  and 
on  the  spot.    In  all,  a  loss  cf  20  positions  may  be  anticipated  for  blacksmiths, 
forgemen^  and  hammermen,  although  with  the  advanced  average  age  of  these  workers 
a  requirement  for  filling  70  retirements  will  occur,  resulting  in  a  net  total 
of  50  openings. 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers  erect  and  repair  boilers  and  other  vessels  used  to  hold  liquids 
and  gases  under  pressure.    Approximately  45  percent  will  be  employed  in  ship- 
building and  repair  yetrds,  15  percent  by  construction  firms,  and  5  percent  each 
in  the  metals  industry,  repair  service  shops,  railroads,  public  utilities,  and 
other  government  maintenance  services.    Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed. 
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Gradual  layoffs  of  boilermakers  kLU  occur  at  shipyards  in  association  with 
defense-related  cuts  and  as  more  efficient  production  techniques  and  equipment 
are  continually  developed,    A  more  favorable  outlook  exists  in  the  construction 
industry,  where  demand  for  boilermakers  will  be  enhanced  by  the  increased  volume 
of  construction  activity,  the  rising  use  of  boiler  products,  and  a  trend  toward 
larger,  more  complex,  custom-made  boilers  to  be  erected  on  the  site.  Neverthe- 
less, in  view  of  the  stronger  effects  of  shipyard  reductions,  an  overall  loss 
of  30  jobs  is  anticipated  over  the  forecast  period.    Retirement  replacements 
will  equal  HO  to  result  in  a  net  total  of  80  openings  for  boilermakers. 

Millwrights 

Millwrights  install,  maintain,  and  repair  heavy  industrial  machinery  and 
other  equipment.    Approximately  30  percent  will  be  employed  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry,  25  percent  in  lumber  mills,  10  percent  by  construction 
contractors,  and  5  percent  each  in  metals,  transportation  equipment,  and  paper 
products.    Gradual  expansions  in  printing  and  publishing  will  assure  some  jobs 
for  millwrights  in  that  industry,  although  the  level  of  mechanization  is 
already  so  high  that  millwrights  will  be  afforded  little  extra  significance. 
More  promising  are  the  prospects  at  lumber  mills,  where  a  strong  increase  in 
activity  is  expected  and  where  there  is  strong  emphasis  on  more  efficient 
mechanization.    Also  in  construction,  rising  activity  and  a  growing  emphasis 
on  heavy  machinery  in  plants  to  be  constructed  promise  a  number  of  openings 
for  millwrights.    Anticipated  is  a  gain  of  190  new  positions    along  with 
200  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  390  openings. 

Molders,  Metal,  Exc.  Coremakers 

Molders  make  the  sand  mold  into  which  metal  is  poured  in  casting.  Approximately 
65  percent  will  be  employed  in  the  metals  industry,  10  percent  in  shipbuilding 
and  repair  yards,  10  percent  in  machinery  manufacturing,  and  5  percent  in 
various  government  maintenance.    Expansion  of  business  for  metals  and  machinery 
firms  will  create  more  jobs  for  molders  than  will  be  lost  in  gradual  shipyard 
reductions.    However,  the  significance  of  molders  in  refining  plants  is  lowering 
due  to  a  greater  instrumentation  in  the  areas  of  basic  oxygen  steeljnaking  and 
continuous  casting.    Nevertheless,  an  increase  of  20  new  jobs  is  estimated 
along  with  40  retirements  to  total  60  openings. 

Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 

Patternmakers  lay  out  and  construct  a  metal  or  wood  pattern  in  the  shape  of 
the  desired  casting*    Approximately  20  percent  will  be  employed  in  aerospace; 
15  percent  in  the  metals  industry;  10  percent  each  in  shipbuilding  and  repair, 
machinery  plants,  miscellaneous  manufacturing  firms,  and  various  government 
projects;  and  5  percent  in  business  service  firms.    Substantial  layoffs  of 
patternmakers  in  aerospace  plus  more  gradual  ones  in  shipyards  and  other  defense- 
related  sectors  will  only  partially  be  countered  by  gains  in  metals,  machinery, 
and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  firms.    In  addition,  es  metal  patterns  gradually 
replace  wooden  ones,  it  will  become  possible  to  use  the  saaie  pattern  over  and 
over  to  make  identical  molds,  further  reducing  the  need  for  patternmakers. 
Anticipated  is  a  drop  of  120  jobs  over  the  forecast  period,  although  the  require- 
ment of  filling  90  retirements  will  lower  this  to  a  net  loss  of  30. 
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Rollers  and  Roll  Hands 

Rollers  and  roll  hands  operate  the  primary  mill  to  roll  hot  metal  ingots 
into  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  or  beam  blanks  as  required.  Approximately 
90  percent  will  be  employed  in  the  metals  industry  and  5  percent  at  federal 
projects.    Demand  for  rollers  and  roll  hands  will  rest  completely  on  the  market 
for  primary  metals  and  fabricated  metal  products,  since  little  further  auto- 
mation is  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future  affecting  their  work  functions. 
With  a  rising  need  for  structural  metal  products  in  construction  activities  and 
improved  means  of  shipping  high  value  per  pound  metals,  some  added  need  for 
rollers  must  occur.    Anticipated  is  a  solid  gain  of  10  new  jobs    along  with 
30  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  40  openings. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Sheet  metal  workers  fabricate  and  install  a  wide  variety  of  products  made  from 
thin  metal  sheets,  especially  ducts  used  in  ventilating,  air-conditioning,  and 
heating  systems.    Approximately  20  percent  each  will  be  employed  in  aerospace, 
construction  firms,  and  shipbuilding  and  repair;  and  5  percent  each  in  metals, 
airplane  and  railroad  transportation,  and  federal  projects.    Another  5  percent 
will  be  self-employed.    Substantial  layoffs  of  sheet  metal  workers  in  aerospace 
plus  smaller  ones  in  shipyards,  railroads,  and  defense-related  federal  projects 
will  be  countered  only  partially  by  hiring  in  construction  fims  and  others. 
As  the  prefabrication  of  standardized  ducts  and  fittings  becomes  more  pervasive, 
the  significance  of  these  workers  will  decline  further  in  aerospace,  while  their 
highly  specialized  experiences  may  limit  job  opportunities  elsewhere.    Only  in 
the  construction  industry  will  employment  prospects  for  sheet  metal  workers 
actually  be  bright,  since  in  it  prefabrication  will  be  limited  by  the  need  to 
tailor  ducts  and  fittings  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  structural  conditions.  The 
growing  popularity  of  year-roimd  central  air-conditioning  systems  in  work  places 
and  homes  will  also  stimulate  demand  in  construction,  as  will  the  use  of  large 
refrigeration  systems  in  a  growing  number  of  food  handling  plants.  Nevertheless, 
the  overall  outlook  is  poor,  and  a  loss  of  150  jobs  is  anticipated.    With  only 
230  retirements  expected,  a  net  total  of  only.  80  openings  will  occur. 

Toolmakers  and  Diemakers 

Tool  and  die  makers  make  the  tools,  dies,  and  special  guiding  and  holding 
devices  used  in  mass  production.    Approximately  30  percent  will  be  employed  in 
aerospace  and  5  percent  in  other  transportation  equipment;  25  percent  wiLl  be 
employed  in  machinery  firms,  20  percent  in  metals,  and  5  percent  in  government 
projects.    Substantial  layoffs  of  tool  and  die  makers  in  aerospace  will  reduce 
the  overall  number  of  jobs  despite  moderate  hiring  in  metals  and  machinery. 
Employment  will  also  be  diminished  by  the  expanded  use  of  electrical-discharge 
machines  and  numerical].y  controlled  tools  requiring  fewer  of  the  special  devices 
produced  by  tool  and  die  makers^    On  the  brighter  side,  their  generally  broader 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  instrument  making  will  be  of  use  in  putting  many 
technological  innovations  into  effect.    Nevertheless,  a  loss  of  140  positions 
is  anticipated,  although  100  retirement  replacements  will  reduce  the  net  loss 
to  40. 
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Table  12d 


Average  Ernployinent  of  Printing  TradevSmen,  1960,  1970,  and  ISTS, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


TOTAL 

Compositors  and 

Typesetters 
Electrotypers , 

Stereotypers, 

Engravers 
Photo engravers , 

Lithographers 
Pressmen  and 

Plate  Printers 


1960 


Average  Employment 


1970 


1975 


3,650         3,970  4,070 


Expan- 
sion 

100 


Replace- 
ments 

450 


Total 


550 


370 

2,280 

2,150 

-130 

280 

150 

220 

200 

210 

10 

20 

30 

270 

480 

610 

130 

50 

180 

790 

1,010 

1,100 

90 

100 

190 

Employment  of  printing  tradesmen  will  rise  from  3,970  ^dbs  in  1970  to  4,070  in 
1975,  an  increase  of  100.    Retirement  replacements  will  equal  another  450  for  a 
total  of  550  openings.    Steady  expansions  of  printing  activity  will  almost 
completely  be  handled  hy  more  automated  control  of  the  printing  process,  more 
efficient  methods  of  materials  processing,  and  a  number  of  other  technological 
advances.    Fuller  automation  of  the  compositing  and  typesetting. functions  will 
cause  the  most  severe  decline;  whereas  employment  totals  for  electrotypers, 
stereotypers,  and  photoengravers  will  range  around  even.    Rising  demand  for 
engravers  will  reflect  the  relative  recency  of  reproducing  color  and  calligraphic 
printing  on  mass  scale,  while  that  for  pressmen  will  also  largely  be  in  relation 
to  newer,  more  complex  printing  assignments.    The  one  dynamic  growth  occupation 
will  be  that  of  lithographers,  who  are  specialists  in  the  offset  printing  method. 
Offset  printing  is  used  to  special  advantage  in  the  reproduction  of  photographs, 
drawings,  illustrations,  and  color  in  general. 

Compositors  and  Typesetters 

Hand  compositors  fashion  type  forms  and  position  them  before  they  are  transferred 
to  a  mat.    Typesetters  operate  semi-automatic  machines  to  set  type  more  rapidly 
than  by  hand.    Approximately  65  percent  of  compositors  and  typesetters  will  be 
employed  in  printing  and  publishing  firms,  10  percent  in  paper  product  companies, 
and  the  remainder  in  government  presses,  educational  institutions,  general 
merchandise  chains,  and  independent  presses.    Demand  for  typesetters  and 
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compositors  viU  "be  inhibited  by  the  increased  use  of  automatically  operated 
typesetting  machines  and  the  widespread  replacement  of  metal  type  by  photo- 
composition, which  is  easier  and  faster  to  set.    Gradual  expansions  in  printing 
activity  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  loss  of  130  oobs.    However,  with 
these  workers  composing  the  largest  printing  trade  category,  retirement 
replacements  will  equal  280  jobs  for  a  net  total  of  150  openings. 

Electrotypers y  Stereotypers ,  Engravers 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers  make  duplicate  press  plates  of  metal,  rubber, 
and  plastic  for  letterpress  printing;  electrotypers  are  used  mainly  in  book 
and  miagazine  work,  stereotypers  chiefly  in  newspaper  work.    Engravers  operate 
the  equipment  to  engrave  decorative  designs  or  lettering.    Approximately  60 
percent  will  be  employed  by  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  10  percent 
"by  paper  and  allied  products,  5  percent  by  government  presses,  and  the  remainder 
wiUrbe  scattered  in  metals,  machine.ry,  aerospace,  special  item  manufacturing 
firms,  and  independent  presses.    Demand  for  electrotypers  and  stereotypers  will 
decline  gradually  as  automated  plate  casting  eliminates  many  steps  in  plate- 
making,  and  as  plastic  and  rubber  plates  are  used  increasingly  outside  the 
electrotyping  and  stereotyping  shops.    In  addition,  the  increasing  use  of  offset 
printing  will  detract  from  their  employment  because  of  the  use  of  other  kinds 
of  plates.    On  the  other  hand,  the  significance  of  engravers  will  rise  due  to 
the  expanded  use  of  artistic  decoration  and  calligraphic  printing  on  advertise- 
ments, writing  paper,  children's  stories,  and  a  host  of  other  items.  Technological 
improvements  in  equipment  will  merely  temper  this  rise.    With  the  gain  in 
engraving  jobs  surpassing  the  losses  in  electrotyping  and  stereotyping,  an 
increase  of  10  new  positions  is  anticipated  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Retire- 
ments will  add  another  20  for  a  total  of  30  openings. 

Photoengravers,  Lithographers 

Photoengravers  make  metal  printing  plates  of  illustrations  and  other  copy 
that  cannot  be  set  up  in  type.    Lithographers  are  involved  in  offset  printing. 
Approximately  85  percent  will  be  employed  in  publishing  and  printing  firms, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  in  government  presses  or  will  be  self-employed. 
Demand  for  lithographers  is  rising  rapidly  because  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  offset  printing,  particularly  in  commercial  work.    It  has  special  advantages 
when  photographs,  drawings,  or  paintings  are  to  be  reproduced,  since  the  rubber 
blanket  which  transfers  the  image  from  the  plate  to  the  surface  to  be  printed 
permits  greater  flexibility  in  the  type  of  paper  that  can  be  used.  Demand 
for  photoengravers  will  hold  about  steady  as  expanded  use  of  illustrations  in 
printed  materials  will  be  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  more  rapid  etching 
techniques,  the  application  of  electronics  to  engraving  and  to  color  separation, 
and  more  use  of  offset^  printing,  which  requires  no  photoengravers.    In  all,  an 
anticipated  130  jobs  will  emerge  for  lithographers  and  photoengravers  along 
with  50  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  180  openings. 
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Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers 

Printing  pressmen  prepare  type  forms  and  press  plates  for  final  printing  and 
tend  the  presses  while  in  operation.    Approximately  75  percent  will  be  employed 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  and  10  percent  by  paper  product 
companies,  while  most  of  the  remainder  will  work  for  government  presses, 
business  service  firms,  or  will  be  self-employed.    Demand  for  pressmen  will 
rise  as  increases  in  the  use  of  color  and  in  the  total  amount  of  printing 
wiLl  require  larger  and  more  complex  processes,  but  the  gain  will  be  tempered 
by  further  improvements  in  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  equipment.  Anticipated 
are  90  new  jobs  plus  100  retirement  replacements  to  total  190  openings. 
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Table  12e 


Average  Employment  of  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Craftsmen 
1960,  1970,  and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


TOTAL 


Average  Employment 


1960 


Linemen  and 

Servicemen 
Locomotive  Engineers 

and  Firemen  1,820 


7,240 
5,420 


1970 
8,230 

6,860 
1,370 


1975 
9,600 

8,300 
1,300 


Expan-  Replace- 
sion  ments 

1,370 

1,440 
70 


560 

320 
240 


Total 
1,930 

1,760 
170 


Employment  of  transportation  and  public  utilities  craftsmen  will  rise  from 
8,230  in  1970  to  9,600  in  1975,  an  increase  of  1,370  jobs.    Growth  of  the 
servicemen  and  linemen  category  will  account  for  all  of  this  rise,  stemming 
from  steady  expansions  in  telephone  and  electric  utility  services  due  to 
population  and  new  business  growth.    Employment  prospects  for  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  are  relatively  poor  as  railroads  continue  to  trim  their 
services  and  become  more  automated.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another 
560  Jobs  for  a  total  of  1,930  openings. 


Linemen  and  Servicemen 

Linemen  construct  and  maintain  the  cables  or  powerlines  connecting  central 
telephone  offices  or  generating  plants  to  consumers.    Servicemen  install  and 
repair  telephones  or  PBX  systems.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be  employed  by 
telephone  companies  and  25  percent  in  electric  utilities.    Solid  expansions 
in  both  telephone  and  public  utility  services  will  open  jobs  for  servicemen 
and  linemen.    Within  the  telephone  industry  the  significance  of  servicemen 
will  rise  on  account  of  the  growing  number  of  phones  and  PBX  systems  to  be 
serviced  and  repaired,  the  growing  popularity  of  extension  phones,  the 
increased  use  of  specialized  phone  equipment,  and  the  development  of  improved 
but  more  complex  equipment «    However,  the  significance  of  linemen  will  gradually 
decrease  in  both  telephone  and  electric  utility  services  as  labor-saving 
mechanical  improvements  reduce  the  necessary  size  of  a  line  crew.  Nevertheless, 
an  overall  gain  of  1,440  jobs  for  linemen  find  servicemen  is  anticipated  along 
with  320  retirement  replacements  to  total  1,760  openings. 
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Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen 

Locomotive  engineers  are  responsible  for  running  the  locomotive  safely  and 
efficiently.    Firemen  are  responsible  for  the  fueling  and  proper  functioning 
of  the  engine.    Nearly  all  engineers  and  firemen  are  employed  by  railroads. 
Decreasing  passenger  services  will  have  adverse  effects  on  the  employment  of 
both,  while  the  development  of  more  folly  automated  diesels  will  reduce  the 
need  for  firemen  still  further.    In  all,  a  decline  of  70  jobs  is  anticipated, 
almost  all  firemen.    However,  retirement  replacement  needs  will  be  relatively 
high  because  of  the  advanced  average  age  in  these  occupations,  equaling  240 
for  a  net  total  of  170  openings. 


I 
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Table  12f 

Average  Employment  of  Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  Worker  Meeds,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Ave rag 

;e  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

3TAL 

41,120 

59,510 

63,260 

3,750 

5,360 

9,110 

Airplane  Mechanics 

and  Repairmen 

6,690 

6,230 

5,210 

-1,020 

300 

-  720 

Motor  Vehicle 

Mechanics 

11,240 

16,240 

17,450 

1,210 

1,200 

2,410 

Office  Machine 

Mechanics 

570 

930 

1,110 

180 

100 

280 

Radio  and  TV 

Mechanics 

1,800 

2,270 

2,390 

120 

120 

240 

Railroad  and  Car 

Shop  Mechanics 

730 

720 

720 

0 

80 

80 

Other  Mechanics  and 

Repairmen 

20,090 

33,120 

36,380 

3,260 

3,560 

6,820 

Employment  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  will  rise  from  59,510  in  1970  to  63,260 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  3,750  jobs.    Retirements  will  provide  another  5,360 
positions  for  a  total  of  9,110  openings.    The  primary  basis  of  this  expansion 
will  be  the  volume  and  variety  of  machinery  being  used  by  consumers  and  in 
industry,  which  will  require  more  maintenance  and  repair  work.    Motor  vehicle 
mechanics  will  experience  the  greatest  employment  growth  in  direct  response 
to  increases  in  population  and  consumer  affluence,  while  gains  by  office 
machine  mechanics  will  result  from  the  rising  use  of  machinery  in  offices. 
Increases  of  radio  and  television  mechanics  and  of  miscellaneous  repairmen 
will  result  from  a  combination  of  both  of  these  factors  a    Railroad  mechanics 
will  find  emrployment  hindered  by  the  declines  in  railroad  passenger  service, 
while  airplane  mechanics  will  be  affected  by  major  layoffs  in  aerospace. 

Airplane  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Aircraft  mechanics  maintain  operational  safety  and  efficiency  on  airplanes, 
either  performing  major  inspections  and  repairs  at  overhaul  bases  or  making 
emergency  repairs  at  terminals.    Approximately  35  percent  will  work  for  the 
aerospace  industry,  30  percent  for  airlines,  and  20  percent  for  the  government. 
Gradual  hiring  of  aii^lane  mechanics  late  in  the  forecast  period  will  amount  to 
little  in  the  face  of  major  aerospace  layoffs  earlier.    In  addition,  demand 
will  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  monitoring  and  testing  systems  to  locate  mal- 
functions, the  development  of  improved  handtools,  and  other  labor-saving 
innovations.    In  all,  a  loss  of  1,020  jobs  is  anticipated.    Since  the  average 
age  of  airplane  mechanics  is  relatively  low,  only  300  retirements  are  expected 
for  a  net  loss  of  720. 
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Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics  perform  maintenance  and  repairs  on  automobiles, 
trucks,  buses  and  construction  equipment.    Approximately  55  percent  will  be 
employed  by  automotive  and  accessory  dealers,  25  percent  by  garages  and  other 
automotive  repair  specialists,  10  percent  by  gas  stations,  and  5  percent  by 
trucking  firms.    Another  20  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Growth  in  population 
and  affluence  will  result  in  more  vehicles  on  the  road  and  a  corresponding  need 
for  more  mechanics.    Demand  for  mechanics  at  automobile  and  accessory  dealers 
will  increase  as  more  people  buy  new  cars  with  warranties  and  as  complete 
replacement  of  damaged  parts  becomes  more  popular.    Mechanics  will  be  needed  at 
gas  stations,  where  a  specialization  in  quick  diagnosis  and  minor  repairs  will 
develop  and  where  the  overflow  of  major  repair  work  from  other  places  will  be 
handled.    However,  the  capacity  of  garages  to  invest  in  sophisticated  diagnosing 
equipment  and  power  tools  will  increase  output  per  mechanic  to  the  point  of 
inhibiting  further  staffing.    The  relative  expense  of  major  repairs  compared 
to  replacements  or  trade-ins  will  also  have  an  adverse  effect  at  garages. 
Nevertheless,  an  estimated  1,210  new  jobs  will  emerge  for  motor  vehicle 
mechanics    along  with  1,200  retirement  replacements  to  total  2,410  openings* 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 

Office  machine  mechanics  maintain  and  repair  the  machines  used  in  a  variety  of 
office  functions.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  eiuployed  by  machinery  and 
equipment  wholesale  firms,  10  percent  in  retail  outlets,  and  10  percent  in 
business  service  firms.    Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed.  More 
extensive  use  of  office  machines  for  duplicating,  recording,  processing, 
calculating,  and  a  host  of  other  functions  will  assure  demand  for  office 
machine  mechanics.    In  addition,  the  sensitive  precision  of  many  advanced 
machines  will  require  more  intensive  maintenance.    Anticipated  is  an  increase 
of  180  new  jobs    along  with  100  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  280 
openings. 

Radio  and  TV  Mechanics 

Radio  and  television  mechanics  install  and  repair  televisions,  radios,  stereos, 
public  address  systems,  and  other  communication  devices.    Approximately  25 
percent  will  be  employed  by  repair  service  firms,  15  percent  by  furniture  and 
appliance  stores,  10  percent  by  the  government,  5  percent  in  general  merchandise 
stores,  and  5  percent  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards.    Another  25  percent  will 
be  self-employed.    The  expanding  use  of  consumer  electrical  equipment  and  the 
increasing  complexity  and  miniaturization  of  these  products  will  easily  create 
more  jobs  for  radio  and  television  mechanics  than  will  be  lost  through  improved 
product  reliability,  the  replacement  of  tubes  with  transistors,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  solid-state  anrplifiers  for  those  using  vacuum  tubes.    More  of  these 
mechanics  will  be  hired  at  special  repair  stores  as  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  repairs  surpass  the  capabilities  of  retail  store  shops,    A  few  Jobs  will  be 
lost  at  shipyards  and  other  places  connected  with  defense  electronics.    But  in 
all,  an  estimated  120  new  positions  will  emerge  for  radio  and  television 
mechanics    plus  120  retirement  replacements  to  total  240  openings. 
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Railroad  and  Car  Shop  Mechanics 


Railroad  mechanics  build,  maintain,  and  repair  railroad  vehicles  and  equiment 

t^ZTofV  ^'""-'T  "''^.'^  ^"'^'"^^'^  '''''''■^  ^"         railroad  industry!  • 
r^LT  \    .        remainder  will  be  employed  by  railroad  equipment  manufacturing 
firms.    Declines  in  railroad  passenger  services  will  be  offset  in  effect  bv 
increases  in  the  significance  of  repairmen  within  the  industry.    Much  of  the 
newer  automated  equipment  will  require  frequent  adjustments  and  maintenance 
Whereas  much  of  the  very  old  is  being  repaired  rather  than  replaced  to  cut  ' 
costs.    With  the  effects  about  counters-balancing,  no  change  in  employment  is 
anticipated  for  railroad  mechanics,  although  80  positions  will  be  avSSble 
from  retirements. 


Other  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Included  inthis  category  are  air-conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeration 
mechanics,  instrument  repairmen,  vending  machine  repairi^en,  farm  equipment 
mechanics    and  all  other  repair  specialties  not  lisLd  abo^e!  XSoSely 
15  percent  will  be  employed  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  outlets;  IS^erce^t 
in  general  government  maintenance;  15  percent  in  food  products,  logging  InT 
lumbering,  metals,  and  other  manufacturing  industries;  and  5  percent  eLh  in 
construction,  business  service  firms,  educational  institutions,  and  public 
utility  work.    Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Expansion  in  aJ^ost 
all  the  industries  and  a  generally  rising  significance  of  specialty  repairmen 
assure  solid  demand  for  miscellaneous  mechanics.    Factors  include  ?he  use  of 
more  complex  machinery  and  equipment  in  most  industries,  more  complicated 
mechanical  equipment  in  households,  a  growing  business  and  consumer  reliance 
on  various  appliances,  and  the  general  pervasion  of  machinery  in  all  areas  ' 
for  all  purposes.    An  increase  of  3,260  new  jobs  for  miscellaneous  mechanics 

?of«rnj?;'"       anticipated    along  with  3,560  retirement  replacements  to 
total  6,820  openings. 
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Table  12g 

Average  Employment  of  Other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred,  1960,  1970,  and  1975^ 

and  Worker  Weeds,  1970-1975 


 Worker  Needs  

Average  Employment  Expan-  Replace- 

1960  1970  1975  sion        ments  Total 


TOTAL 

21,200 

25,800 

27,870 

2,070 

2,770 

4,840 

Bakers 

1,730 

1,780 

1,740 

40 

220 

180 

Cabinetmakers 

1,530 

1,620 

1,640 

20 

180 

200 

Crane,  Derrick, 

Hoistman 

2,630 

3,560 

4,070 

510 

300 

810 

Glaziers 

380 

530 

630 

100 

170 

270 

Jewelers  and  Watch 

Makers 

710 

700 

680 

20 

80 

60 

Opticians , 

Lens  Grinders 

320 

390 

420 

30 

40 

VO 

Inspectors,  Log 

and  Lumber 

2,070 

2,320 

2,700 

380 

220 

600 

Inspectors,  Other 

1,320 

1,530 

1,630 

100 

160 

260 

Upholsterers 

990 

1,230 

1,310 

80 

130 

210 

Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

Workers,  Mec. 

9,520 

12,140 

13,050 

910 

1,270 

2,180 

Employment  of  other  craftsmen  and  kindred  will  rise  frcRn  25,800  in  1970  to 
27,870  in  1975,  an  increase  of  2,070  jobs.    Retirement  replacements  will  provide 
another  2,770  positions  for  a  total  of  4^840  openings.    Prospects  for  the  various 
occupations  vary  according  to  the  relationship  of  their  duties  to  technological 
change  and  the  extent  to  which  scope  remains  for  expression  of  craft.    The  most 
dynamic  growth  will  be  experienced  by  log  and  lumber  inspectors,  crane  and 
derrickmen,  and  glaziers.    Log  and  lumber  inspectors  perform  functions  not 
amenable  to  mechanization  and  are  employed  in  an  industry  with  a  solid  potential 
for  expansion.    Cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  glaziers  are  also  employed  primarily 
in  expanding  industries,  and  perform  duties  enhanced  by  technological  progress. 
Opticians,  other  inspectors,  and  upholsters  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by 
technological  change,  neither  favorably    or  unfavorably,  and  will  show  steady 
gains.    However,  bakers >  cabinetmakers,  jewelers  and  watchmaker^  and  lens 
grinders  will  find  employment  gro-vrth  inhibited  by  their  involvement  in  mass 
production,  where  mechanization  proceeds  fastest.    Finally,  steady  gains  for 
miscellaneous  craftsmen  will  represent  a  resolution  of  the  operations  of  all 
these  factors. 
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Bakers 

Bakers  mix  and  bake  ingredients  to  recipe  to  produce  baked  goods.  Approximately 
40  percent  wiH  be  employed  by  bakeries,  15  percent  by  eating  and  drinking 
places,  10  percent  by  food  and  dairy  stores,  and  10  percent  by  educational 
institutions.    Another  10  percent  wiH  be  self-employed.    Demand  for  bakers 
at  bakeries  will  gradually  decline.    The  trend  toward  prepared  mixes  and  the 
instigation  of  such  innovations  as  automated  dough  mixing  will  reduce  manual 
operations  while  increasing  production  capacity.    Also,  with  distribution  of 
products  a  major  problem,  more  frozen  doughs  and  pies  are  likely,  which  are 
cheaper  to  ship  and  which  eliminate  tb^  need  for  continuous  baking.  Demand 
for  bakers  at  supermarkets  will  be  reduced  by  the  popularity  of  these  mixes 
and  frozen  goods,  since  they  enhance  self-service  in  the  bakery  sections.  The 
most  promising  prospects  for  bakers  wiH  be  at  restaurants,  where  the  tastes 
of  a  more  affluent  service-minded  populace  will  require  a  variety  of  freshly 
baked  goods,  and  at  school  liinchrooms  and  college  cafeterias.    The  overall 
loss  of  bakers  wiU  amount  to  only  40  jobs  over  the  forecast  period,  while 
220  positions  will  ]3ecome  vacant  through  retirements  for  a  net  total  of  180 
openings. 

Cabinetmakers 

Cabinetmakers  construct  and  repair  wooden  articles  using  woodworking  machines 
and  handtools.    Approximately  15  percent  each  will  be  employed  in  woodworking 
mills,  furniture  and  fixture  manufacturing  plants,  and  furniture  stores; 
10  percent  will  be  in  lumber  building  material  stores;  and  10  percent  in 
construction  firms.    Another  20  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Demand  for 
articles  produced  by  cabinetmakers  wiU  rise  steadily  as  the  population  grows 
and  becomes  more  affluent.'  In  firms  mass-producing  identical  articles,  such 
as  in  woodworking  mills  and  furniture  plants,  the  importance  of  the  cabinet- 
making  craft  is  declining.  .  Standardised  mechanical  operations  will  take  care 
of  almost  all  functions  formerly  performed  by  cabinetmakers.    But  at  Ixomber 
building  material  stores,  on  construction  sites,  and  in  small  independent 
businesses,  craftsmanship  will  remain  crucial  because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
each  assignment.    In  all,  a  small  gain  of  20  new  jobs  is  anticipated  along 
with  180  retirements  to  total  200  openings. 

Crane ^  Derrick,  Hoistmen 

Workers  in  this  category  operate  cranes,  derricks,  or  hoists  with  various 
attachments  to  hoist,  move,  and  place  heavy  objects.    Approximately  20  percent 
will  be  employed  in  the  metals  industry;  15  percent  in  logging  camps  and  saw- 
mills; 15  per'^ent  in  construction  firms;  10  percent  each  in  wholesale  trade 
outlets,  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards,  and  shipping  docks;  and  5  percent  in 
various  government  projects.    In  almost  all  employing  industries  substantial 
gains  in  activity  will  combine  with  a  rising  emphasis  on  efficient  methods  of 
handling  bulk  objects.    As  more  advanced  machinery  is  constructed,  the  operator 
will,  have  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  operations  and  will  assume 
more  the  status  of  a  specialist  in  the  working  of  his  particular  machine.  A 
solid  gain  df  510  new  positions  is  anticipated    along  with  300  retirement 
replacements  for  a  total  of  810  openings. 
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Glaziers 

Glaziers  cut,  fit,  and  install  glass,  mirrors,  and  special  items  such  as 
leaded. glass  panels.    Approximately  30  percent  will  be  employed  in  construction 
firms,  "25  percent  in  hardware  and  building  material  stores,  10  percent  by 
wholesale  dealers,  5  percent  in  woodworking  mills,  and  5  percent  in  government. 
Another  15  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Solid  expansion  of  activity  for 
construction  firms  and  building  material  stores  will  assure  need  for  more 
glaziers.    Due  to  the  individualized  nature  of  the  work,  little  inrprovement 
is  likely  in  equipment  or  procedures,  and  increasing  emphasis  on  the  lighting 
and  ornamental  features  of  glasswork  will  stimulate  possibilities  for  further 
display  of  craft.    Anticipated  are  100  new  jobs  plus  170  retirement  replace- 
ments to  total  270  openings. 

Jewelers  and  Watchmakers 

Jewelers  make  or  repair  rings,  pins,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  precious 
jewelry  items.    Watchmakers  make,  repair,  and  adjust  timepieces*,  Approximately 
55  percent  will  be  employed  in  retail  shops  dealing  in  jewelry  or  timepiece 
items,  20  percent  in  repair  shops,  and  5  percent  by  manufacturing  firms. 
Another  15  percent  will  be  self-eniployed.    Demand  for  jewelers  and  watchmakers 
will  gradually  decline  as  large  chain  organizations  become  more  pervasive  and 
focus  their  emphasis  on  salesmanship,  preferring  to  send  repair  work  to 
central  locations  rather  than  perforiii  it  themselves.    At  repair  shops  more 
efficient  methods  will  reduce  the  time  necessary  in  affecting  repairs,  just 
as  in  clock  manufacturing,  more  mechanization  is  imminent.    A  loss  of  20  jobs 
for  jewelers  and  watchmakers  is  anticipated  over  the  forecast  period,  although 
80  retirements  will  bring  the  net  total  to  60  openings. 

Opticians »  Lens  Grinders 

Dispensing^  opticians  prescribe  lens  grinding  operations  and  assemble  the 
finished  product  into  frames  fitted  to  the  patient's  facial  contours.  Lens 
grinders  grind  and  polish  lenses  according  to  prescription  specifications. 
Nine  out  of  ten  workers  in  this  category  will  be  dispensing  opticians,  and 
of  these  70  percent  will  be  employed  in  optical  shops  and  25  percent  will  be 
self-employed.    Employment  of  dispensing  opticians  will  continue  to  rise 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  good  vision,  a  rising  ability  for  people  to  afford 
eyeglasses,  and  the  broadened  range  of  tailored  styles.    Lens  grinders  will 
be  about  equally  employed  at  instrument  manufacturing  plants  and  wholesale 
distributors.    Demand  for  their  services  will  decline  as  production  methods 
become  more  efficient  at  a  more  :rapid  pace  than  business  expands.    For  the 
optician  and  lens  grinder  category  as  a  whole,  a  net  gain  of  30  jobs  is 
anticipated  along  with  40  retirement  replacements  to  total  70  openings. 
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Inspectors,  Log  and  Lumber 

Log  and  lumber  inspectors  examine  lumber  for  defects,  and  grade  and  mark  it 
according  to  standards.    Approximately  90  percent  will  be  employed  at  logging 
camps  and  sav/miUs,  and  5  percent  at  pulp  and  paper  mills.    Demand  for 
inspectors  will  be  assured  by  upcoming  expansions  in  the  logging  and  lumbering 
industry,  the  relative  security  of  inspectors  from  mechanical  replacement, 
and  the  need  for  a  larger  proportion  of  inspectors  to  handle  the  work  under 
the  faster  pace  set  by  highly  mechanized  mills «    A  big  rise  of  380  new  jobs 
is  expected    along  with  220  retirement  replacements  to  total  600  openings. 

Inspectors,  Other 

Inspectors  in  general  ensure  that  incoming  or  outgoing  products  meet  the 
desired  specifications.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  by  the 
railroads,  20  percent  by  construction  fiirms,  10  percent'  by  medical  institutions, 
and  5  percent  each  in  other  transportation  segments,  public  utilties,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  business  services,  shipbuilding  and  repair,  and  the 
government.    Expansions  of  activity  in  construction,  medical  services,  and 
others  will  easily  outweigh  lesser  declines  in  railroads  and  shipyards.  In 
railroads  the  employment  of  inspectors  will  be  further  hindered  by  the  develop- 
ment of  more  powerful  and  reliable  diesel  locomotives  and  the  extensive  use  of 
machines  for  rail  line  upkeep.    Yet  in  construction,  the  growing  complexity 
of  building  projects  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  stiffer  safety  and  health 
regulation;?  will  increase  the  significance  of  inspectors.    In  practically  all 
other  industries  demand  for  inspectors  will  gradually  rise  as  regulatory  and 
competitive  standards  sharpen.    Anticipated  is  a  gain  of  100  new  jobs 
plus  180  arising  through  retirement  for  a  total  of  260  openings. 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers  replace  worn  fabric,,  repair  broken  frames,  and  may  operate  sewing 
machines  to  form  new  upholstery  covers.    Approximately  20  percent  will  be 
employed  in  upholstery  repair  shops;  15  percent  each  in  furniture -making 
plants  and  furniture  stores;  and  5  percent  each  in  aerospace,  automobile  and 
accessory  dealers,  and  automobile  repair  services.    Another  15  percent  will  be 
self-employed.    Gradual  expansions  in  furniture-related  emplojnnent  will 
easily  create  more  jobs  for  upholsterers  than  will  be  lost  in  aerospace.  The 
most  promising  prospects  will  be  at  furniture  stores,  since  rises  in  new 
furniture  sales  with  their  accompanying  warranties  assure  demand  for  upholsterers. 
Demand  will  be  limited  at  repair  shops  due  to  the  economies  of  replacing  rather 
than  repairing  old  furniture,  and  it  will  be  inhibited  at  manufacturing  plants 
"by  the  steady  progress  of  mechanization  in  production.    As  new  automobile 
sales  rise,  some  openings  for  upholsterers  will  emerge  at  dealer  shops.  In 
all,  an  estimated  86  positions  will  open  over  the  forecast  period    along  with 
130  retirement  replacements  to  total  210  jobs*, 
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Craftsmen  and  Kindred  ^  Nec, 

Included  in  this  category  are  all  workers  with  a  craft  not  elsewhere  classified. 
A  few  would  include  decorators  and  window  dressers,  tailors,  stationary 
engineers,  millers,  and  motion  picture  projectionists,  .Of  the  great  variety 
of  specific  occupations,  approximately  25  percent  wj.lljbe  employed  in  retail 
trade,  20  percent  in  various  government  maintenan^ce  and  repair,  10  percent  in 
construction,  and  5  percent  each  in  aerospace metals ,  food  products,  and 
theaters  and  motion  pictures.    The  significance  of  the  services  of  craftsmen 
will  gradually  rise  in  most  of  these  industries,  since  most  craftsmen  have 
functions  molded  around  improved  technology  rather  th^ari  conflicting  with  it. 
With  solid  expansions  esqpected  for  both  retail  trade  and  construction,  these 
must  be  viewed  as  the  most  promising  employers.    In  retail  trade,  heightened 
competition  will  open  positions  for  workers  who  are  aware  of  the  latest 
technological  or  aesthetic  trends  and  who  can  work  with  materials  available 
to  approach  comparable  results.    In  construction,  the  need  for  stationary 
engineers  arid  others  will  be  high  because  of  the  extent  that  turbines,  pimps, 
boilers,  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  will  be  used  on  the  site.    In  all, 
910  new  jobs  for  miscellaneous  craftsmen  are  anticipated    accompanied  by  1,270 
retirements  for  a  total  of  2,160  openings. 
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OPERATIVES 


•Table  13 

Average  Employment  in  Subgroups,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1S70-1975 


Average  Employment 


1960 


TOTAL 


1970 


149,290  179,880 
55,680  43,370 


Drivers  and 

Deliverymen 
Transportation  and 

Public  Utility 

Operatives  4,440  4,770 

Semiskilled  Metal- 
working  Occupations  12,360  13,970 

Semiskilled  Textile 

Occupations  1,770  2,430 


1975 
181,790 

46,640 


Other  Operatives 


95,040  115,340 


2,680 
114,850 


Worker  Needs 


Expan- 
sion 

1,910 
3,270 


4,900  130 
12,720  -1,250 


250 
-  490 


Replace- 
ments 

18,010 

3,050 

390 

1,240 

810 
12,520 


Total 
19,920 

6,320 

520 

-  10 

1,060 
12,030 


Employment  of  operatives  will  rise  from  179,880  jobs  in  1970  to  181,790  in  1975, 
an  increase  of  only  1,910.    However,  18,010  retirements  are  expected  for  a  total 
of  19,920  openings.    Operative  employment  will  be  adversely  affected  by  layoffs 
in  aerospace  and  steady  technological  advances.    Mechanization  will  occur  in 
all  industries,  especially  in  connection  with  duties  that  are  routine  and 
repetitive.    These  advances  will  be  greater  in  manufacturing,  but  will  gradually 
extend  through  others,  from  wholesale  trade  and  transportation  warehousing  to 
construction  and  retail  trade.    Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  will  be 
worst  off,  since  they  will  be  susceptj-ble  both  to  aerospace  layoffs  and 
technological  elimination.    To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  will  be  true  for  the 
miscellaneous  operatives  group.    Employment  in  semiskilled  textile  occupations 
will  be  pretty  much  static  except  for  sewers  and  stitchers  in  apparel,  who 
will  show  a  fair  gain.    Transportation  and  public  utility  operatives  will  also 
show  a  fair  gain  as  requirements  for  power  and  shipping  outstrip  mechanization 
advances  in 'the  industries  employing  these  workers.    Only  among  drivers  and 
deliverymen  will  there  be  a  real  potential  for  growth,  since  these  categories 
will,  profit  from  increased  production  without  .themselves  be5.ng  vulnerable  to 
mechanical  replacement. 
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Table  13a 

Average  Employraent  of  Drivers  and  Deliverymen,  1960 ,  1970, 


and  1975, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970 

-1975 

Worker  Needs 

Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

Drivers  a?id  Deliverymen  35,680 

43,370 

46,640 

3,270 

3,050 

6,320 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck, 

Tractor  27,920 

32,860 

34,900 

2,040 

2,380 

4,420 

Deliverymen  7,760 

■  10,510 

11,740 

1,230 

670 

1,900 

Employment  of  drivers  and  deliverymen  will  rise  from  43,370  jobs  in  1970  to 
46,640  in  1975,  an  increase  of  3,270  positions.    Another  3,050  will  be  created 
through  retirements  for  a  total  of  6,320  openings.    The  principle  causes  of 
this  expansion  will  be  population  growth  and  rising  affluence,  the ' resurgence 
of  business  activity  and  trade,  the  attempt  by  trucking  companies  to  expand 
over-the-road  services  with  improved  vans,  a  closer  unity  between  wholesaling 
and  retailing  operations,  and  increased  reliance  of  suburban,  working  mothers 
on  the  delivery  and  informational  services  of  routemen.    Substantial  growth 
of  employment  for  both  drivers  and  deliverymen  will  be  inevitable. 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck,  Tractor 

Drivers  are  responsible  for  the  efficient  and  safe  loading,  transporting,  and 
unloading  of  merchandise  or  persons.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed 
by  trucking  firms;  10  percent  each  by  wholesale  outlets,  const.'uction  firms, 
and  loggijig  and  lumbering  companies;  and  5  percent  each  in  retail  trade,  local 
and  other  government,  and  food  products.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self- 
employed.    Expansions  in  the  construction  and  wood  products  industries,  and 
generally  heightened  business  activity  and  spending  will  assure  strong  demand 
for  drivers.    In  trucking,  the  development  of  larger,  more  efficient  trucks 
will  enhance  the  possibility  of  broadening  national  markets  in  a  number  of 
industries,  and  especially  in  food  products.    In  construction,  the  trans- 
porting of  pre-assembled  and  other  units  will  assvmie  greater  significance, 
as  mechanization  proceeds  in  that  industry.    In  logging  and  lumbering,  declines 
in  the  feasibility  of  transporting  logs  by  rail  will  create  added  motivation 
for  road  services.    Only  in  wholesale  trade  will  the  hiring  of  drivers  be  at 
all  inhibited,  and  this  will  result  from  the  expansion  of  large  retail  chains, 
which  will  aULow  for  delivery  of  a  greater  volume  of  goods  per  store.    In  all, 
an  estimated  2,040  new  jobs  will  emerge  for  drivers    along  with  2,380  retire- 
ment replacements  to  total  4,420  openings. 
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Deliverymen  and  Routemen 

Deliverymen  and  routemen  drive  panel  or  light  trucks  over  assigned  routes, 
.  selling  and  delivering  goods  and  providing  informational  services  to  retail 
establislunents  or  the  consumer.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed 
in  wholesale  trade,  20  percent  in  retail  trade,  20  percent  directly  for  food 
product  manufacturers,  10  percent  as  taxicab  drivers,  and  10  percc-nt  for  the 
government.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.    With  a  growing  and 
more  affluent  population,  requirements  for  food  services  will  accelerate.  In 
addition,  the  number  and  variety  of  new  products  will  bring  about  the  need 
for  a  practical  informational  system  by  which  retailers  and  consumers  can  be 
advised  about  the  merits  of  each.    Wholesale  deliverymen  will  assume  this 
function  increasingly  more  with  respect  to  retail  stores,  and  retail  routemen 
will  assume  it  with  respect  to  consumers.    Demand  for  retail  routemen  will 
also  rise  rapidly  as  more  housewives  enter  the  labor  market  and  wish  to  cut 
down  the  time  spent  in  grocery  shopping.    Anticipated  are  1,250  new  jobs  for 
deliverymen  and  routemen    along  with  67Q  retirement  replacements  to  total 
1,900  openings. 
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Table  15b 

Average  Employment  of  Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Operatives, 
1960,  1970,  and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Averaj 

;e  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

TOTAL 

4,440 

4,770 

4,900 

.  130 

390 

520 

Brakemen  and 

Switchmen,  RR 

2,130 

2,180 

2,150 

-  30  . 

160 

130 

Power  Station 

Operators 

980 

1,140 

1,230 

90 

100 

190 

Sailors  and 

Deck  Hands 

1,330 

1,450 

1,520 

70 

130 

200 

Employment  of  transportation  and  public  utility  operatives  will  rise  from 
4,770  in  1970  to  4,900  in  1975,  an  increase  of  130  jobs.    Retirement  replace- 
ments will  add  another  390  for  a  total  of  520  openings.    On  the  basis  of 
growing  consimier  and  industrial  needs  for  power,  prospects  will  be  most 
prcanising  for  power  station  operators.    Sailors  and  deck  hands  will  also 
experience  a  gain  as  a  result  of  rising  trade  with  other  Pacific  states  and 
the  Far  East,    However,  the  outlook  for  brakemen  and  switchmen  is  dim  in 
view  of  declining  railroad  business.    All  three  occupations  will  be  adversely 
affected  to  some  extent  by  technological  advances. 


Brakemen  and  Switchmen,  RR 


Brakemen  ensure  that  proper  signals  are  displayed  to  protect  the  train  in 
motion  and  at  stops.    Switchmen  assist  in  joining  and  uncoupling  trains  in 
the  yards.    Approximately  95  percent  of  brakemen  and  switchmen  will  be 
employed  by  the  railroads,  and  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  at  lumber  mills 
and  other  manufacturing  concerns.    Declining  railroad  activity  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  employment  of  brakemen  and  switchmen.    In  addition,  more 
fully  automated  trains  will  eliminate  many  of  the  duties  of  brakemen,  and 
more  mechanized  switch  systems  in  the  yards  will  reduce  the  amount  of  manual 
labor  by  switchmen.    Anticipated  is  a  loss  of  30  jobs  for  brakemen  and 
switchmen  over  the  forecast  period,  although  160  retirements  are  expected 
for  a  net  total  of  130  openings. 
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Power  Station  Operators 

Power  station  operators  control  and  record  the  operation  of  various  kinds  of 
power  plant  equipment.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  employed  in  electric 
gas  and  steam,  and  water  power  plants;  and  5  percent  each  in  irrigp.tion  plant 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  water  transportation.    Expanded  requirements  for 
electric  and  other  power  in  the  state  will  necessitate  the  building  and 
subsequent  operation  of  a  nxMber  of  new  generating  plants.    However,  many  of 
these  plants  will  contain  larger  and  more  efficient  equipment,  allowing  for 
increases  in  generating  capacity  without  much  extra  need  for  operators. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  sheer  quantity  of  added  power  which  will  be 
necessary,  an  estimated  90  new  jobs  will  emerge  for  operators.    With  100 
retirement  replacements,  the  total  will  reach  190  openings. 

Sailors  and  Deck  Hands 

Sailors  and  deck  hands  perform  the  general  labor  and  maintenance  aboard 
ship.    Approximately  60  percent  will  be  employed  by  shipping  companies,  and 
15  percent  by  state  and  federal  water  transportation  operations.  Solid 
expansions  in  shipping  activity  will  be  tempered  by  the  modernization  of 
merchant  ships,  which  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  many  manual  duties. 
Since  modernization  projects  are  not  likely  to  gain  full  steam  until  after 
the  forecast  period,  a  gain  of  70  new  jobs  at  least  is  anticipated  for 
sailors  and  deck  hands.    With  another  130  positions  arising  through  retire- 
ments, the  total  will  reach  200  openings. 
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Table  13c 


Average  Employment  in  Semiskilled  Metalworking  Occupations, 
1960,  1970,  and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975. 


Worker  Needs 

Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

DTAL 

12,360 

13,970 

12 , 720 

-1,250 

1,240 

10 

Furnacemen, 

Smeltermen, 

Pourers ,  &  Heaters 

630 

780 

850 

70 

80 

150 

Welders  and 

Flaipecutters 

4,910 

7,110 

7,280 

170 

5S0 

750 

Assemblers,  Metal- 

working,  Class  A 

620 

550 

420 

-  130 

50 

80 

Assemblers,  Metal- 

working,  Class  B 

1,650 

1,440 

1,110 

-  330 

130 

-  200 

Inspectors,  Metal- 

working,  Class  B 

810 

750 

560 

-  190 

60 

-  130 

Machine  Tool 

Operators,  Class  B 

3,400 

3,030 

2,200 

-  830 

310 

-  520 

Electroplaters  and 

Helpers 

340 

310 

300 

10 

30 

20 

I 

Employment  of  semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  wiU  decline  from  13,970 
jobs  to  12,720  between  1970  and  1975,  a  decrease  of  1,250.    Retirelnent  replace- 
ments win  almost  equal  this  nmber  at  1,240  for  a  net  loss  of  only  10  persons. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  decline  include  the  heavy  association  of  these 
occupations  with  aerospace,  their  lesser  one  with  shipbuilding  and^repair, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  their  duties  and  equipment  to  further  technological 
advances.    The  major  areas  of  growth  will  be  in  metals  and  machinery^,  two 
industries  that  will  show  solid  employment  gains  with  the  recovery  of 
national  and  locsil  economies.    Machine  tool  operators.  Class  A  and  Class  B 
assemblers,  and  inspectors  will  experience  the  greatest  losses,  since  these 
occupations  are  all*  closely  related  to  aerospace  and  all  highly  susceptible 
to  mechanical  innovations.    Employment  of  heaters,  electroplaters,  and 
electroplater  helpers  will  be  held  in  check  as  mechanically- enhanced 
productivity  takes  care  of  increases  in  output  requirements.    However,  furnace- 
men,  smeltermen,  and  pourers  will  be  in  demand  because  of  their  strong  utility 
in  the  metals  industry  and  relative  security  from  technological  replacement. 
The  same  will  be  true  for  welders  and  flamecutters,  whose  added  utility  to  the 
construction  and  machinery  industries  will  be  more  than  enough  to  offset 
layoffs  in  shipyards. 
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Furnacemen,  Smelters,  and  Pourers 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  and  pourers  separate  and  recover  the  metals  in  the 
process  of  smeltering,  and  refine  them  to  the  state  required  for  commercial 
use.    Heaters  are  in  charge  of  furnace  operations  in  shaping  metal  through 
rolling.    Approximately  60  percent  of  this  group  will  be  employed -in  the 
primary  nonferrous  sector,  25  percent  in  other  parts  of  the  metals  industry, 
5  percent  in  machinery,  and  5  percent  in  transportation  equipment.  Steady 
expansions  of  activity  in  the  metals  industry  will  occur  in  response  to  the 
development  of  new  alloys  and  uses  for  nonferrous  metals  and  requirements  for 
more  structural  steel  in  construction  projects.    This  will  create  substantially 
more  jobs  for  furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers,  and  heaters  than  will  be  lost  in" 
aerospace  and  shipbuilding.    No  appreciable  effects  from  automation  in  the 
smisltering  or.  shaping  processes  are  expected  over  the  forecast  period. 
Anticipated  are  70  new  jobs  plus  80  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of 
150  openings. 

Welders  and  Flamecutters 

Welders  join  pieces  of  metal  by  applying  heat,  pressure,  or  both,  with  or 
without  filler  metal,  to  produce  a  permanent  bond.    Approximately  20  percent 
will  be  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards;  10  percent  each  in  the 
metals,  machinery,  and  construction  industries;  and  5  percent  each  in  repair 
service  shops,  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  and  in  general  government  main- 
tenance.   Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Losses  in  shipyards 
associated  with  reduced  defense  contracts  will  be  offset  by  hiring  of  welders 
and  flamecutters  in  the  other  industries.    In  all  these  industries,  including 
shipbuilding,  the  significance  of  welders  will  rise  as  demand  increases  for 
sheet-metal  products  and  such  structural  metal  items  as  metal  doors,  boilers, 
and  storage  tanks.    The  use  of  welded  steel  structures  will  expand  rapidly  in 
most  kinds  of  construction.    In  all,  a  gain  of  170  new  jobs  is  anticipated 
accompanied  by  580  retirements  for  a  total  of  750  openings. 

Assemblers,  Metalworking^  Class  A 

Skilled  assemblers  are  responsible  for  the  final  assembly  of  complex  components 
and  subassemblies,  receiving  little  or  no  supervision.    Approximately  40  per- 
cent will  be  employed  in  aerospace  and  10  percent  by  other  transportation 
equipment  manufacturers,  30  percent  by  machinery  firms,  and  5  percent  in  metals. 
Major  layoffs  of  class  A  assemblers  will  be  occurring  in  aerospace  in  conjunction 
with. general  employment  reductions  and  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  auto- 
mation to  more  intricate  and  complex  operations.     Some  hiring  in  the  machinery 
industry  will  occur  due  to  a  more  vigorous  local  market  for  machinery  and  a 
generally  expanding  national  market,  but  these  will  not  approach,  the  magnitude 
of  aerospace  reductions.    A  loss  of  130  positions  is  anticipated ' for  Class  A 
assemblers,  and  with  only  50  retirements  expected,  a  net  loss  of  80  jobs  will 
result. 
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Assemblers,  Metalworking^  Class  B 

Class  B  assemblers  perform  simple,  routine  assembly  jobs  under  the  guidance 
of  a  supervisor  and  often  in  pace  with  a  conveyor.    Approximately  35  percent 
will  be  employed  in  aerospace  and  20  percent  in  other  transportation  equipment, 
30  percent  in  machinery,  and  10  percent  in  fabricated  metal  products  and  non- 
ferrous  metals*    Layoffs  of  class  B  assemblers  in  aerospace  have  been  acute 
since  1970,  and  little  relief  will  be  provided  through  hiring  in  other  industries. 
In  all  employing  industries,  demand  for  these  workers  is  declining  because  the 
duties  lend  themselves  readily  to  mechanized  production  processes,    A  loss  of 
330  jobs  is  anticipated  over  the  forecast  period,  although  the  need  to  fill  130 
retirement  positions  will  reduce  the  net  loss  to  200,^ 

Inspectors,  Metalworking ,  Class  B 

Semiskilled  metalworking  inspectors  inspect  and  test  metal  parts  under  super- 
vision to  ensure  that  they  conform  to  specifications.    Approximately  35  percent 
will  be  employed  in  machinery,  35  percent  in  aerospace,  and  20  percent  in  other 
transportation  equipment.    Substantial  layoffs  of  class  B  inspectors  are 
occurring  in  aerospace  as  a  part  of  general  contractions  and  increased 
mechanization  of  production  processes.    Hiring  in  machinery  will  be  inhibited 
by  the  increasing  pervasion  of  modern  plants  able  to  compete  in  a  national 
market  and  containing  among  other  things  some  automatic  inspection  equipment. 
In  all,  a  loss  of  190  jobs  is  anticipated,  partially  offset  by  60  retirement 
replacements  for  a  net  decline  of  130. 

Machine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B 

Class  B  machine  tool  operators  use  machine  tools  in  simple,  repetitive  operations 
to  shape  metal  to  dimensions.    Approximately  30. percent  will  be  employed  in 
machinery,  30  percent  in  aerospace,  20  percent  in  other  transportation  equipment, 
and  20  percent  in  nonferrous  metals  and  fabricated  metal  products.  Massive 
reductions  of  machine  tool  operators  in  aerospace  and  lesser  ones  in  shipyards 
will  not  be  countered  to  any  great  extent  by  hirings  in  machinerj'*  and  metals. 
Demand  for  their  services  will  steadily  decline  as  the  development  of  modern 
machine  tools,  especially  numerically  controlled  power  tools,  enables  quick 
performance  of  simple  boring  or  shaping  tasks  without  as  much  use  of  skill.  An 
estimated  loss  of  830  jobs  will  occur  over  the  forecast  period,  only  partially 
compensated  for  by  310  retirement  replacements  for  a  net  decline  of  520  persons. 

Electroplaters  and  Helpers 

Elect roplaters  set  up  and  control  plating  equipment  to  coat  metal  objects 
electrolytically  with  chromium,  copper,  or  some  other  metal  to  provide  a  protective 
or  decoratiAre  surface  or  to  build  up  worn  surfaces.    Electroplater  helpers  assist 
electroplaters  or  perform  a  single  portion  of  the  total  process.  Approximately 
55  percent  will  be  employed  in  fabricated  metal  plants,  15  percent  in  aerospace, 
10  percent  in  other  transportation  equipment,  10  percent  in  machinery  manufacturing 
plants,  and  5  percent  in  nonferrous  refineries.    Hiring  in  metals  and  machinery 
will  not  quite  equal  layoffs  in  aerospace  and  shipyards.    Demand  for  electroplaters 
at  fabricated  metal  product  plants  will  be  inhibited  by  the  mechanization  of  a  few 
of  their  functions  and  in  some  instances  the  assignment  of  duties  to  chemists  and 
foremen.    Increasingly  more  of  electroplater  helpers*  duties  will  become  subject 
to  mechanization.    In  all,  a  loss  of  10  jobs  is  anticipated,  although  with  30 
retirement  replacements  a  net  total  of  20  openings  will  still  occur. 
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Tatle  13d 


Average  Employment  in  Semiskilled  Textile  Occupations,  1960,  1970, 
and  1975,  and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Eirrployment  Erpan-     Replace  - 

1960  1970  1975  sion         ments  Total 

TOTAL  1,770         2,430         2,680              250          810  1,060 

Textile  Weavers 

and  Related  170            150            140            -  10            10  0 
Sewers  and  Stitchers, 

Mfg,  1,600         2,280         2,540              260           800  1,060 

Employment  of  semiskilled  textile  occupations  will  rise  fran  2,430  in  1970  to 
2,680  in  1975,  an  increase  of  250  jots.    Retirement  replacements  will  add 
another  810  positions  for  a  total  of  1,060  openings.    The  apparel  and  textile 
industries  will  remain  principle  employers  of  semiskilled  female  workers.  In 
the  textile  industry;  characteristically  low  wages  and  a  low  rate  of  growth 
will  result  in  little  impetus  for  change.    Textile  weavers  will  lose  a  few  johs, 
tut  employment  of  related  workers  in  the  industries  will  remain  pretty  much 
static.    In  apparel,  urbanization  and  a  growing  fashion-consciousness  in  the 
state  will  stimulate  some  growth  and  a  corresponding  gain  for  sewers  and 
stitchers.    The  rate  of  lahor  force  separations  in  these  categories  will  he 
quite  high  due  to  the  preponderance  of  female  workers,  especially  in  the 
older  age  brackets. 

Textile  Weavers,  and  Related 

Textile  weavers  operate  a  hattery  of  looms  to  weave  yarn  into  cloth,  removing 
defects  and  watching  for  loom  stoppages.    Related  occupations  include  spinners, 
knitters,  toppers,  and  loopers.    Approximately  80  percent  of  this  group  will  he 
employed  in  the  textile  industry  and  15  percent  (weavers  only)  hy  furniture 
stores.    With  little  expansion  in  textile  mill  activities  accompanied  by  a  slow 
modernization,  10  weaver  jobs  will  be  lost  and  no. change  is  expected  among  the 
others.    However,  this  will  be  compensated  for  by  10  retirements,  all  among 
weavers. 
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Sewers  and  Stitchers,  Mfg, 

Manufacturing  sewers  and  stitchers  use  sewing  machines  to  join,  decorate,  or 
reinforce  manufactured  fabric  products.    Approximately  90  percent  will  be 
employed  by  apparel  manufacturers,  and' most  of  the  remainder  at  furniture 
stores  or  textile  mills.    Gradual  expansion  of  the  apparel  industry  resulting 
from  increased  demand  for  sportswear  and  urbanization  within  the  state  will 
create  new  jobs  for  sewers  and  stitchers.    Mechanization  of  positioning  and 
removing  functions  performed  at  each  stage  of  operations  will  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  duties  relating  to  the  number  of  different  styles,  materials, 
and  color  combinations.    Anticipated  are  260  new  positions  plus  a  high  800 
retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  1,060  openings.    Retirements  will  run 
high  in  this  occupation  because  of  the  exceptionally  large  proportion  of 
older  female  workers. 
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Table  13e 


Average  Employinent  of  Other  Operatives,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

DTAL 

95,040 

115,340 

114,850 

-  490 

12,520 

12,030 

Asbestos,  Insulation 

Workers 

420 

600 

630 

30 

40 

70 

Attendants,  Auto 

Service,  Parking 

5,920 

7,930 

8,440 

510 

310 

820 

Blasters  and 

Powdermen 

220 

300 

390 

90 

20 

no 

Laundry  and  Dry 

Cleaning  Ops. 

5,450 

6,170 

5,670 

-  300 

1,200 

900 

Meat  Cutters,  exc. 

meat  packing 

2,580 

3,520 

3,320 

-  200 

290 

90 

Mine  Operatives  and 

Laborers,  Nec. 

660 

520 

550 

30 

.  50 

80 

Other  Operatives,  Nec 

.79,790 

96,300 

95,650 

-  650 

10,610 

9,960 

Employment  of  ether  operatives  will  decline  from  115,340  in  1970  to  114,850  in 
1975,  a  decrease  of  490  positions.    However,  with  so  many  workers,  retirement 
replacements  will  reach  12,520  for  a  net  total  of  12,030  openings.    The  greatest 
deterrent  to  employxiient  in  these  categories  will  "be  the  amenability  of  their 
functions  to.  mechanization.    Aerospace  layoffs  will  also  have  an  effect, 
especially  on  the  miscellaneous  operative  category.    Laundry  and  dry  cleaner 
operators,  meat  cutters,  and  mine  operatives  and  laborers  will  all  experience 
adverse  effects  directly  from  technological  innovations,  as  will  many  of  the 
operatives  in  the  miscellaneous  category.    Asbestos  and  insulation  workers  will 
be  relatively  unaffected  by  technological  developments  and  will  show  a  fair 
employment  gain,  but  this  will  be  tempered  by  shipyard  losses.    Blasters  and 
powdermen  will  benefit  from-  expansions  in  logging  and  certain  kinds  of  con- 
struction activity,  and  automobile  service  attendants  by  increased  population 
and  population  affluence. 
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Asbestos ,  Insulation  Workers 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers  cover  pipes,  boilers,  furnaces,  ducts,  and 
other  related  equipment  with  insulating .material.    Approximately  55  percent 
will  be  employed  in  construction  firms  and  30  percent  in  shipbuilding  and 
repair  yards.    With  expansions  of  construction  activity,  jobs  will  open  for 
asbestos  and  insulation  workers  in  that  industry.    Little  improvement  is 
likely  in  tools,  techniques,  or  materials.    A  few  losses  will  occur  in  ship- 
yards because  of  reductions  in  defense  expenditures,  but  these  losses  will  be 
minimal  as  the  alteration  of  insulated  equipment  for  increased  power  and 
teirrperature  control  receives  major  emphasis  in  modernization  projects. 
Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  30  new  jobs  plus  40  retirement  replacements 
for  a  total  of  70  openings. 

Attendants,  Auto  Service,  Parking 

Automobile  service  attendants  are  responsible  for  providing  immediate 
service  to  customers'  automobiles.    Most  are  service  station  attendants, 
who  dispense  gasoline,  clean  windshields,  check  the  water  and  oil,  and  sell 
and  install  various  items.    Parking  attendants  park  automobiles  for  customers, 
tag  them  for  time,  protect  them  from  thefl:,  and  collect  fees.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  automobile  service  attendants  will  be  employed  at  gas  stations, 
5  percent  at  parking  lots,  and  15  percent  will  be  self-employed.    A  growing 
and  more  affluent  population  will  own  more  automobiles,  do  more  driving,  and 
consume  more  gasoline  and  other  service  station  products.    The  rise  of  self- 
service  stations  will  be  offset  by  expansions  of  services  offered  by  manned 
stations,  since  the  gradual  replacement  of  small  independents  by  chain 
stations  favors  installation  of  more  sophisticated  equipment  and  pooling  of 
tools  and  materials.    Anticipated  is  a  gain  of  510  new  positions  for  auto- 
mobile attendants    along  with  310  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  820 
openings. 

Blasters  and  Powdermen' 

Blasters  and  powdermen  assemble,  plant,  and  detonate  charges  of  industrial 
explosives  to  loosen  natural  obstructions  or  demolish  staructures.  Approximately 
45  percent  will  be  employed  in  logging,  35  percent  in  construction  firms,  10  per- 
cent in  mining  operations,  and  5  percent  by  cement  and  concrete  establishments. 
Very  solid  expansions  in  both  logging  and  construction  will  assure  high  demand 
for  blasters  and  powdermen.    In  logging,  the  increased  inaccessibility  of 
operational  areas  will  stimulate  a  need  for  workers  who  can  remove  natural 
obstructions  quickly  and  efficiently  in  road  construction.    The  rising  volume 
of  highway  construction  over  the  forecast  period  will  etlso  add  to  the 
significance  of  blasters  and  powdermen.    Anticipated  are  90  new  jobs  along 
with  20  replacements  for  a  total  of  110  openings. 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 

Laundiy  and  dry  cleaning  operators  handle  the  machines  to  clean  articles, 
perform  cleaning  maintenance,  and  may  assume  various  desk  duties.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  will  be  employed  at  laundries  and  dry  cleaners,  and  15 
percent  will  be  self-employed.    Self-service  laundromats,  sta-press  clothing, 
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and  the  replacement  of  cloth  items  with  plastic  or  paper  will  considerably 
reduce  employment  prospects  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  operators.  This 
decline  will  be  tempered  by  added  emphasis  on  bookkeeping,  display,  and 
distribution  duties,  but  a  loss  of  300  positions  will  still  result.  Replace- 
ment requirements  will  be  quite  high,  however,  due  to  the  predominance  of 
women  in  the  occupation,  equaling  1,200  persons  for  a  net  total  of  900. 
openings . 

Meat  Cutters  (exc.  meat  packing) 

Meat  cutters  divide  and  prepare  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  for  sale.    The  great 
majority  will  be  employed  at  retail  stores  and  wholesale  outlets,  and  the 
remainder  will  work  primarily  in  large  restaurants  and  transportation  kitchens 
or  will  be  self-employed.    A  gradual  relocation  of  meat  cutters  from  retail 
outlets  to  wholesale  warehouses  will  be  occurring  through  the  forecast  period, 
allowing  a  greater  mechanization  and  specialization  in  the  meat  cutting 
process.    In  addition,  the  trend  toward  standard  slicing  of  sandwich  meats 
and  others  lends  itself  readily  to  automation.    Growing  demand  for  high  protein 
meat  products  will  merely  have  a  moderating  effect  on  the  employment  loss  for 
meat  cutters.    Anticipated  is  a  decline  of  200  jobs,  although  with  an  expected 
290  retirements,  a  net  total  of  90  openings  will  emerge. 

Mine  Operatives  and  Laborers >  Nec. 


Mine  operatives  and  laborers  operate  drilling  and  cutting  machines,  crushers, 
conveyors,  and  pumps,  and  are  engaged  in  various  manual  operations  above  and 
below  ground.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be  employed  in  nonmetallic  mining, 
20  percent  in  metal  mining,  5  percent  in  coal  mining,  and  5  percent  will  be 
self-employed.    Expansions  in  stone  and  gravel  quarrying  will  create  more  jobs 
for  mine  operatives  and  laborers  than  will  be  lost  through  metal  mining 
contractions.    However,  this  gain  will  be  tempered  by  extended  use  of  heavy 
machinery  and  automatic  equipment  in  extraction,  transporting,  and  other 
aspects  of  quarrying.    Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  30  new  jobs    along  with 
50  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  80  openings. 

Other  Operatives^  Nec. 

This  category  includes  aU  operative  occupations  not  elsewhere  classified. 
Sawyers,  graders  and'  sorters,  oilers  and  greasers,  and  milliners  are  a  few  of 
the  many  involved.    Approximately  15  percent . will  be  employed  in  sawmills, 
10  percent  in  metals,  10  percent  in  paper  products,  5  percent  in  aerospace, 
and  20  percent  in  various  other  manufacturing  industries;  10  percent  will  be 
employed  in  retail  and  wholesale  trades,  10  percent  by  the  government,  5  per- 
cent in  construction,  and  5  percent  in  services.    Massive  layoffs  of  various 
types  of  semiskilled  workers  in  aerospace  will  temporarily  destroy  any 
possibility  of  growth  in  the  miscellaneous  operative  category.  Steady 
mechanization  in  isawmiUs,  metal  plants,  and  pulp  and  paper  mills  will  inhibit 
any  extensive  hiring  in  those  industries.    The  most  promising  prospects  will 
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"be  in  construction,  where  mechanization  of  the  functions  of  semiskilled 
workers  must  proceed  slower  because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  each 
project  and  the  problems  of  transporting  cumbersome  equipment  onto  the  site. 
Also  in  retail  trade,  semiskilled  labor  in  the  stockrooms  will  be  of  too 
small  a  scale  in  most  locations  to  warrant  extensive  mechanical  innovations. 
Nevertheless,  a  decrease  of  650  jobs  is  expe.cted  over  the  forecast  period, 
although  with  a  high  number  of  workers  in  the  category,  retirement  replace- 
ments will  reach  10,610  for  a  net  total  of  9,960  openings. 
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SERVICE  WORKERS 


Table  14 


Average  Employment  in  Subgroups,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Avera 

ge  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

5TAL 

120,150 

166,320 

182,410 

16,090 

38,160 

54,250 

Private  Household 

Workers 

25,620 

32,600 

29,200 

-  3,400 

11,110 

7,710 

Protective  Service 

Workers 

10,340 

11,470 

13,610 

2,140 

1,610 

3,750 

Waiters,  Cooks, 

Bartenders 

32,580 

47,550 

53,970 

6,420 

9,230 

15,650 

Other  Service 

Workers 

51,610 

74,700 

85,630 

10,930 

16,210 

27,140 

Employment  of  service  workers  will  rise  from  166,320  jobs  in  1970  to  182,410 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  16,090.    Replacement  requirements  will  add  another 
38,160  positions  for  a  total  of  54,250  openings.    Principle  factors  behind 
the  employiP.ent  expansion  include  population  growth  and  rising  affluence,  a 
more  urbanized  milieu  with  its  associated  cultural  and  social  emphases  and 
relative  communal  indifference,  and  an  improved  economic  climate  with  the 
resulting  rise  of  new  building  construction,  business  travel,  and  tourism. 
The  services  of  protective  workers  will  be  in  greatest  demand  as  the  cost  of 
potential  destruction  rises  and  public  enforcement  continues  to  replace  infomal 
controls.    Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders,  and  the  miscellaneous  service  workers 
group  will  also  experience  strong  gains  as  a  result  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  active  entertainment  and  the  rising  interest  in  health  and  personal  attractive- 
ness.   Employment  of  private  household  workers  will  decline  as  child  care  and 
handyman  duties  become  more  professionalized  and  the  cultural  stigma  against 
live-in  domestic  work  grows  more  emphatic.    However,  labor  force  separations 
will  be  extremely  high  among  private  household  workers  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females  who  are  either  still  in  school  or  are  nearing  retirement 
age.    As  a  whole,  service  worker  occupations  associated  with  attractive 
environs  and  highly  personalized  services  will  rise  in  importance  despite 
the  potential  application  of  mechanized  equipment  to  their  duties. 
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Table  14a 


Average  Employment  of  Private  Household  Workers, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


1960,  1970,  and  1975, 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Errrployment 


Expan- 
sion 


Replace- 
ments 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Total 


TOTAL 


25,620 


32,600 


29,200 


-3,400 


11,110 


7,710 


Private  household  workers  are  employed  directly  by  the  cons\;mier.    Included  among 
others  are  maids,  mother's  helpers,  babysitters,  housekeepers,  household  cooks 
and  laundresses,  companions,  handymen,  caretakers,  houseboys,  valets,  butlers, 
and  chauffeurs.    Employment  of  private  household  workers  will  decline  from 
32,600  in  1970  to  29,200  in  1975,  a  drop  of  3,400  jobs.    However,  replacement 
requirements  will  be  high  because  the  category  is  composed  largely  of  female 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  either  quite  young  or  approaching  retirement.  With 
11,110  replacements  needed,  a  net  total  of  7,710  openings  will  result.  Declines 
in  demand  for  private  household  workers  will  stem  from  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  factor  will  be  the  continued  introduction  of  household  innovations,  which 
render  paid  help  increasingly  impractical.    Another  will  be  the  rising  number 
of  day- care  centers  and  nursery  schools,  where  professional  care  for  a  good 
nvunber  of  children  can  be  provided  with  a  minimum  of  staff  and  expense..  Yet 
another  will  be  the  social  trend  toward  the  consideration  of  live-in  house- 
hold employment  as.  demeaning  by  workers  and  unnecessarily  conspicuous  by  the 
well-to-do.    In  addition,  the  growing  personal  affluence  of  the  population 
will  reduce  the  necessity  of  performing  work  for  others  that  seems  unduly- 
distasteful. 


r 
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Table  I4b 


Average  Employment  of  Protective  Service  Workers,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  Worker  Needs,  19''0-1975 


Worker  Needs 


Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

TOTAL 

10,340 

11,470 

13,610 

2,140 

1,610 

3,750 

Firemen 

2,620 

.  2,920 

3,610 

690 

170 

860 

Guards,  Watchmen, 

Doorkeepers 

3,770 

4,020 

4,140 

120 

920 

1,040 

Policemen,  Other  Law 

Enforcement 

Officials 

3,950 

4,530 

5,860 

1,330 

520 

1,850 

Enrployment  of  protective  service  workers  will  rise  from  11,470  Jobs  in  1970  to 
13,610  in  1975,  an  increase  of  2,140.    Retirement  replacements  will  add  another 
1,610  positions  for  a  total  of  3,750.    Population  growth,  rising  affluence, 
urbanization,  high  crime  rates,  and  a  higher  rate  of  financial  transaction 
will  combine  to  require  a  substantial  increase  in  all  kinds  of  protective  service 
workers.    With  greater  population  density,  protection  passes  increasingly  into 
the  hands  of  public  officials;  and  as  the  economy  revitalizes,  the  amount  and 
value  of  property  needing  protection  will  grow. 

Firemen 

Firemen  control  and  extinguish  fires,  provide  preventative  inspections,  and 
maintain  firefighting  equipment.    Approximately  95  percent  will  be  employed 
in  local  government,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  state  and  federal  government, 
aerospace,  or  shipyards.    As  urbanized  areas  become  more  crowded  and  continue 
to  expand,  a  larger  staff  of  firemen  will  be  needed  to  prevent  fires  and  to 
control  them  before  any  spreading  can  occur.    In  smaller,  growing  communities, 
new  jobs  will  become  available  through  the  replacement  of  volunteers  with 
paid  city  workers.    In  most  areas  an  added  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fire 
prevention  as  the  potential  for  destruction  rises.    Anticipated  are  690  new 
jobs  plus  170  retirement-  replacements  to  total  860  openings • 

Guards t  Watchmen,  Doorkeepers 

Guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers  are  responsible  for  guarding  industrial  or 
commercial  property  against  fire,  theft,  vandalism,  or  illegal  entry..  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  will  be  employed  by  government  agencies,  20  percent  by  private 
protective  services,  and  20  percent  by  manufacturing  industries.    Some  govern- 
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ment  hiring  of  guards  for  defense  sites  will  occur,  as  will  hiring  by  private 
protective  services  in  response  to  a  rising  volume  of  financial  transactions. 
At  manufacturing  firms,  the  development  of  improved  alarm  devices  will  inhibit 
employment  of  watchmen,  although  rising  insurance  rates  may  deter  this  trend 
somewhat.    In  all,  a  gain  of  120  new  jobs  is  anticipated    along  with  920 
retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  1,040  openings. 

Policemen^  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officials 

Policemen,  highway  patrolmen,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents,  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers  are  responsible  for  preventing  criminal 
activities,  investigating  crimes,  and  apprehending  and  assisting  in  the  - 
prosecution  of  offenders.    Approximately  80  percent  will  be  employed  in  local 
government  and  15  percent  in  federal  and  state  government.    With  an  expanding 
population  and  economy,  all  branches  of  law  enforcement  must  be  strengthened 
to  be  effective.    In  areas  where  urbanization  is  most  intense,  informal 
community  controls  will  gradually  deteriorate,  resulting  in  an  even  greater 
demand  for  public  protection.    An  emerging  trend  will  be  an  emphasis  on 
specialization,  scientific  enforcement,  and  other  means  by  which  to  enhance 
professionalism.    Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  1,330  new  jobs    along  with 
520  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  1,850  openings. 
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Table  14c 

Average  Employment  of  Waiters,  Cooks,  and  Bartenders,  1960,  1970, 


and  1975, 

and  Worker  Needs,  1970- 

-1975 

Worker  Needs 

Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970  • 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

TOTAL 

32,580 

47,550 

53,970 

•  6,420 

9,230 

15,650 

Bartenders 

3,620 

4,890 

5,540 

650 

630 

1,280 

*  Cooks,  exc.  Priv. 

Household 

11,720 

17,290 

19,540 

2,250 

3,450 

5,700 

Counter  and 

Fountain  VIorkers 

1,570 

2,760 

3,350 

590 

530 

1,120 

Waiters  and 

Waitresses 

15,670 

22,610 

25,540 

2,930 

4,620 

7,550 

Employment  of  waiters,  cooks,  bartenders,  and  related  will  rise  from  47,550  jobs 
in  1970  to  53,970  in  1975,  an  increase  of  6,420.    Replacement  re<luir,ements  will 
be  fairly  high  due  to  the  predominantly  female  composition  in  all  but  the 
bartender  occupation,  equaling  9,230  for  a  total  of  15,650  openings.  Population 
growth,  rising  affluence,  a  greater  number  of  working  wives,  an  emphasis  on 
active  entertainment,  and  the  popularity  of  hot  lunches  for  schoolchildren  will 
combine  to  ensure  high  demand  in  all  categories.    Technological  innovations  in 
kitchens  or  serving  areas  will  have  relatively  little  effect  since  many 
establishments  simply  will  not  be  able  to  afford  them  and  because  personalized 
service  is  one  of  the  commodities  in  demand. 

Bartenders 

Bartenders  mix  and  serve  alcoholic,  and  nonalcoholic  drinks  to  patrons  of.:the 
bar.    Almost  all  will  be  employed  at  eating  and  drinking  places.    A  growing 
population,  rising  affluence,  and  increasing  leisure  time  and  expectations  for 
entertainment  assure  a  solid  expansion  in  restaurant  and  night  club  business 
and  a  corresponding  demand  for  bartenders.    As  cultural  stigmas  against 
occasional  drinking  continue  to  weaken,  especially  with  respect  to  women,  a 
greater  proportion  of  restaurants  will  be  equipped  with  full  drinking  facilities. 
Anticipated  is  an  increase  of  650  new  jobs  for  bartenders    along  with  630 
retirement  replacements  for  a  total-  of  1,280  openings. 
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Cooks »'exc>  Private  Household 

Cooks  prepare  and  cook  various  kinds  of  foods  according  to  recipe  and  methods 
prescribed  by  the  environs Approximately  45  percent  will  be  employed  in 
eating  and  drinking  places,  20  percent  in  educational  institutions,  and  5 
percent  each  in  hotels,  medical  institutions,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Another  10  percent  will  be  self-employed  or  unpaid  family  workers.  Solid 
expansions  in  restaurant  activity  will  result  from  a  growing  population, 
the  search  for  active  entertainment,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  working  wive'o. 
Freshly  cooked  food  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  since  few  restaurants  will  have 
the  resources  to  sustain  large-scale  modernization  of  kitchen  equipment,  a 
high  demand  for  cooks  is  assured.    Modernization  will  occur  more  rapidly  in 
school  kitchens,  but  rising  enrollments  and  the  popularity  of  hot  lunches 
will  assure  continued  demand  in  this  sector.    In  all,  a  gain  of  2,250  new 
jobs  is  anticipated  for  cooks    along  with  a  high  replacement  need  of  3,450 
workers  to  total  5,700  openings. 

Counter  and  Fountain  Workers 

Counter  workers  serve  food  to  diners  seated  at  the  counter,  itemize  checks  and 
accept  payments.    Fountain  workers  prepare  and  serve  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream 
dishes,  and  clean  various  fountain  items  and  equipment.    Approximately  35  per- 
cent of  counter  and  fountain  workers  will  be  employ^  at  eating  and  drinking 
places,  30  percent  at  educational  institutions,  5  percent  in  drug  stores',  and 
5  percent  in  medical  institutions.    Another  10  percent  will  be  unpaid  family 
workers.    Corresponding  to  the  growing  popularity  of  eating  out  and  hot  lunches 
at  schools,  demand  for  counter  and  fountain  workers  wiH  rise.    As  people  become 
increasingly  mobile  and  have  more  small  change  to  spend,  diners  and  snackbars 
with  quick  service  at  economical  prices  will  grow  in  importance.  Anticipated 
are  590  new  jobs  plus  a  high  530  labor  force  separations  for  a  total  of  1,120 
openings . 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

Waiters  and  waitresses  serve  food  to  patrons  ax.  tables^  in  either  a  formal  or 
informal  setting.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be  employed  in  eating  and 
drinking  places,  and  5  percent  each  in  other  retail  establishments,  educational 
institutions,  and  medical  institutions.    Another  10  percent  will  be  unpaid 
family  workers.    Solid  expansions  of  activity  in  all  kinds  of  sit-in  restaurants 
will  create  a  niimber  of  jobs  for  waiters  and  waitresses.  Self-service 
innovations  will  have  little  effect  on  employment,  as  a  major  part  of  the 
attraction  of  dining  out  is  the  personalized  services  received.  Anticipated 
are  2,930  new  jobs  plus  a  high  4,620  labor, -force  separations  for  a  total  of 
7,550  openings. 
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Table  14d 


Average  Employment  of  Other  Service  Workers,  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 

and  V/orker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  'Weeds 

Average  Employment 

Expan- 

Replace- 

1960 

1970 

1975 

sion 

ments 

Total 

3TAL 

51,610 

74,700 

85,630 

10,930 

16,210 

27,140 

Airplane  Stewards  and 

Stewardesses 

240 

510 

740 

230 

110 

340 

Attendants,  Hosp, 

Other  Institutions 

6,600 

9,850 

.  12,510 

2,660 

1,970 

4,630 

Charwomen  and 

Cleaners 

2,180 

3,330 

4,050 

720 

820 

1,540 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

12,440 

17,320 

19,510 

2,190 

3,730 

5,920 

Nurses,  Practical 

4,890 

7,530 

9,710 

2,180 

2,030 

4,210 

Service  Workers,  Nec. 

25,260 

36,160 

39,110 

2,950 

7,550 

10,500 

Employment  of  other  service  workers  will  rise  from  74,700  in  1970  to  85,630  in 
1975,  an  increase  of  10,930  jobs.    Replacement  requirements  will  run  high  in  all  • 
these  categories,  equaling  16,210  positions.    For  janitors  and  sextons,  the 
advanced  average  age  of  workers  will  be  the  root;  for  the  others,  the  general 
predominance  of  female  workers  will  be  the  cause.    Expansions  in  almost  all 
sectors  of  service-producing  activities  will  create  openings  for  workers  even 
where  mechanization  is  most  advanced.    More  luxury-oriented  airlines  will  require 
more  stewardesses,  expanded  medical  services  will  demand  more  practical  nurses 
and  hospital  attendants,  and  the  steady  rise  of  new  commercial,  educational, 
and  medical  buildings  will  result  in  openings  for  janitors  and  cleaners.  A 
growing  population,  increased  concern  with  personal  well-being,  and  a  rising 
ability  to  pay  for  special  services  will  assure  high  demand  for  these  service 
occupations. 

Airplane  Stewards  and  Stewardesses 

Stewards  and  stewardesses  help  make  passengers*  flights  as  comfortable^  safe, 
and  enjoyable  as  possible.    Improvements  in  airline  business  later  in  the 
forecast  period  will  create  new  jobs  for  these  workers.    The  development  of 
larger,  smoother  riding  planes  will  also  involve  an  improved  aura  of  comfort, 
in  which  the  services  of  stewards  and  stewardesses  will  be  an^'important 
ingredient.    Anticipated  are  230  new  positions  plus  a  high  HO  labor  force 
separations  for  a  total  of  340  openings. 


ERIC 
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Attendants 3  Hospital^  Other  Institutions 

Hospital  attendants  assist  in  the  care  of  patients,  performing  nontechnical 
duties  under  the  direction  of  nurses  or  doctors.    Most  are  either  nursing 
aides,  psychiatric  aides,  or  orderlies.    Approximately  65  percent  will  be 
employed  in  hospitals,  25  percent  in  other  health  institutions,  and  5  percent 
"by  nonprofit  organizations.    The  strong  expansion  in  services  offered  by 
medical  institutions  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  employment  of  attendants. 
Since  most  medical  institutions  are  understaffed,  many  of  the  more  routine 
duties  of  registered  and  practical  nurses  will  become  the  responsibility  of 
attendants  in  order  to  leave  the  former  free  for  more  complex  functions! 
Especially  in  psychiatric  institutions,  demand  for  aides  and  orderlies  will 
continue  to  accelerate.    Anticipated  are  2,660  new  jobs  plus  a  high  replace- 
ment requirement  of  1,970  for  a  total  of  4,630  openings. 

Charwomen  and  Cleaners 

Charwomen  and  cleaners  keep  the  premises  of  commercial  establishments  in  clean 
and  orderly  condition.    Approximately  15  percent  will  be  employed  by  cleaning 
service  firms;  15  percent  by  medical  institutions;  10  percent  each  by  hotels 
and  other  lodging  places,  eating-  and  drinking  places,  and  educational 
institutions;  and  5  percent  each  by  other  retail  establishments,  finance 
companies,  and  nonprofit  organizations.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed 
or  unpaid  family  workers.    With  higher  levels  of  economic  activity,  expanded 
medical  services,  and  a  rising  population,  a  number  of  new  hotels,  hospitals, 
schools,  recreation  centers,  and  other  new  buildings  will  be  constructed.  How- 
ever, the  implied  gain  in  jobs  for  cleaning  personrtel  will  be  somewhat  tempered 
by  improvements  in  cleaning  materials  and  equipment,  and  buildings  designed  for 
easier  maintenance.    This  will  especially  affect  openings  in  cleaning  service 
fims,  since  the  required  expertise  in  caring  for  many  of  these  establishments 
will  be  low  enough  to  stimulate  direct  hiring  of  cleaning  personnel  by  the 
establishments  themselves.    Nevertheless,  an  estimated  720  new  jobs  will  emerge 
along  with  a  high  820  labor  force  separations  for  a  total  of  1,540  openings. 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

Janitors  maintain  clean  and  orderly  conditions  in  commercial  buildings,  tend 
furnaces  and  boilers,  and  perform  all  other  manual  cleaning  tasks.  Sextons 
specialize  in  church  buildings  and  furnishings.    Approximately  35  percent  of 
janitors  and  sextons  will  be  employed  by  educational  institutions,  15  percent 
by  religious  and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  10  percent  by  cleaning  service 
agencies,  and  5  percent  each  by  retail  trade  establishments,  real  estate 
firms,  medical  institutions,  and  government  agencies.    Another  5  percent  will 
be  self-employed.    Population  growth,  rising  affluence,  a  trend  toward  larger 
and  more  modern  church  buildings,  increased  economic  activity,  and  a  rising 
expertise  associated  with  many  janitorial  functions  will  all  contribute  to  a 
substantial  demand  for  more  janitors  and  sextons.    Anticipated  are  2,190  new 
jobs    along  with  a  high  3,730  retirement  replacements  for  a  total  of  5,920 
openings. 
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Practical  Nurses 

Practical  nurses  assist  in  caring  for  medical  and  surgical  patients,  convalescents, 
handicapped  people,  and  others  who  are  physically  or  mentally  ill.  Approximately 
35  percent  will  be  employed  in  hospitals  and  55  percent  in  other  kinds  of  medical 
institutions.    Another  5  percent  will  be  self-employed.    Expanding  medical 
services  will  create  the  necessity  for  practical  nurses  to  relieve  more  technically 
trained  personnel  of  less  complex  functions.    At  mental  institutions  the  need 
will  be  especially  acute,  as  significant  gains  irTpsychiatric  and  behavioral 
research  continue  to  bring  attention  to  the  vast  range  of  therapeutic  possibilities 
existing  at  these  institutions  given  adequate  staffing.    Anticipated  are  2,180 
new  jobs  plus  2,030  labor  force  separations  for  a  total  of  4,210  openings. 

Service  Workers »  Nec, 

Included  in  this  category  are  all  service  worker  occupations  not  classified 
elsewhere.    Among  others  are  barbers  and  cosmetologists,  bootblacks,  kitchen 
workers  and  busboys,  boarding  and  lodging  housekeepers,  elevator  operators, 
porters,  and  ushers.    Approximately  15  percent  will  be  employed  in  personal 
service  establishments;  15  percent  in  eating  and  drinking  places;  10  percent 
each  in  medical  institutions,  educational  institutions,  and  hotels  and  other 
lodging  places;  and  5  percent  at  government  agencies.    Another  15  percent  will  be., 
self-employed  or  unpaid  family  workers.    With  a  growing  population  and  rising 
affluence,  the  emphasis  on  service-producing  activities  will  expand.    An  increasing 
number  of  people  will  have  the  incentive  and  means  to  invest  in  styled  appear- 
ances, health  programs,  and  other  ways  of  improving  personal  attractiveness. 
Emphasis  on  hygienic  care  and  the  growing  popularity  of  eating  out  wi3JL  create 
many  openings  for  kitchen  staff  despite  some  modernization  of  facilities.  The 
construction  of  expensive,  modern  hotels  and  apartment  buildings  to  serve 
executives  and  tourists  with  the  resurgence  of  economic  activity  will  bring 
about  a  returned  demand  for  luxury-associated  occupations,  such  as  porters, 
bellboys,  recreational  directors,  and  others.    In  short,  an  era  of  popular 
intere.^t  in  service-related  activities  is  emerging,  in  which  a  wealth  of 
positions  will  develop  for  workers  who  can  offer  some  kind  of  personalized 
service.    These  workers  are  not  really  mechanically  replaceable  although  in 
some  cases  automated  machineiy  could  be  constructed  to  perform  the  same  technical 
functions  more  cheaply  and  efficiently.    Anticipated  are  2^950  new  jobs  for 
miscellaneous  service  workers    along  with  a  high  replacement  requirement  of  7,550 
for  a  total  of  10,500  openings. 
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lABORERS  (eXC.  FARM  Al^ffi  MIKE) 
Table  15 


Average  Employment  1960,1 1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Needs,  1970-1975 


Worker  Needs 
Average  Employment  Expan-  Replace- 

1960  1970  1975  si  on       _inents  Total 

TOTAL  63,070        67,790       62,170         -5,620       6,190  570 


Laborers  perform  manual  operations  requiring  no  special  training*  Frequently 
the  duties  involve  handling  and  moving  materials,  and  often  heavy  physical, 
exertion  is  required.    Approximately  25  percent  will  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
industries,  15  percent  in  construction,  10  percent  in  transportation,  10  percent 
in  retail  trade,  5  percent  in  wholesale  trade,  and  5  percent  in  private  household 
work.    Another  10  percent  will  be  government  employed,  and  10  percent  self- 
employed.    Employment  of  laborers  wiU  decrease  from  67,79C  in  1970  to  62,170 
in  1975,  a  decline  of  5,620  jobis.    However,  6,190  retirements  are  expected, 
for  a  net  total  of  570  openings.    Losses  of  laborer  positions  wiH  be  most 
acute  in  manufacturing,  both  because  of  contractions  in  aerospace " and  because 
of  the  rapid  rate  of  mechanization  and  automation  in  thes«  industries.  Also, 
the  rate  of  mechanization  in  wholesale  trade  and  transportation  vmrehouses 
will  accelerate  as  operations  in  these  sectors  become  larger,  more  complex, 
and  more  centralized.    Only  in  construction  and  retail  trade  can  the  laborer 
hope  to  hold  his  own  over  the  forecast  period.    In  construction,  the  individual- 
ized characteristics  of  each  project,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  cumbersome 
equipment  onto  the  site,  and  the  sheer  volume  of  new  starts  expected  will 
temporarily  allay  a  decline  in  laborer  jobs.    In  retail  trade,  the  generally 
small  scale  of  stockroom  and  display  activities  permit  little  scope  for 
technological  advance.    An  overall  loss  of  laborer  jobs  is  inevitable  eventually 
in  all  industries;  in  the  future  job  market  the  acquisition  of  special  skills 
will  be  a  basic  requirement  that  few  employable  workers  will  be  able  to  avoid. 


FARMERS  AND  FARM  V/ORKERS 


Table  16 


Average  Employment  in  1960,  1970,  and  1975, 
and  Worker  Weeds,  1970-1975 


-  J^orker  Needs 


Averagye  Enrployment 


Expan-     Replace - 
sion  ments 


1960 


1970 


1975 


Total 


TOTAL 


58,310 


46,370  /  41,110 


-5,260 


6,960 


1,700 


Farm  managers  raise  various  kinds  of  crops  or  livestock  and  may  be  either 
ovmers  or  tenants.    Farm  workers  perform  tasks  on  the  farm  under  the  direction 
of  the  manager.    Employment  of  fanners  and  farm  workers  v/iU  decrease  from 
46,370  in  1970  to  41,110  in  1975,  a  decline  of  5,260  jobs.    However,  since  a 
high  6,960  labor  force  separations  are  expected,  net  openings  will  total  1,700. 
The  number  of  owners  will  continue  to  fall  as  the  trend  towards  large  corporate 
farming  advances  and  farming  on  a  smaller  scale  becomes  economically  impractical. 
Approximately  38,500  farms  were  in  existence  in  Washington  State  in  1970,  but 
only  31,000  are  anticipated  for  1975.    Although  acreage  in  apples,  asparagus, 
sugar  beets,  and  other  crops  will  increase  from ^bout~-^l-9,.600,000  to  20,000,000, 
this  will  occur  mainly  on  large  farms.    Farm  laborers  wiU  also  face  poor 
employment  prospects.    The  development  of  larger  farms  will  generally  be 
accompanied  by  the  resources  to  make  more  extensive  usage  of  existing 
technologies,  while  the  possibility  of  efficient  mechanical  harvesters  in 
apples,  asparagus,  and  various  berry  crops  will  become  increasingly  real.  How- 
ever, the  numerical  decline  of  laborers  will  be  temporarily  moderated  by  the 
need  to  replace  the  services  of  small  farmers  and  their  families  who  have  sold 
their  farms. 
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V 


Note  on  Me-^hodology: 

Statements  of  occupational  employment  in  Washington  State  were  generated 
through  a  procedure  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
First,  projections  of  1975  industry  employment  were  derived  as  extensions  of 
1958-1969  trends  by  use  of  multiple-regression  techniques.    The  crude  estimates 
were  then  adjusted  in  accordance  with  recent  developments  and  other  information 
not  directly  a  part  of  initial  predictions.    The  adjusted  industry  data  were 
converted  to  occupational  estimates  through  the  use  of  an  industry-occupational 
matrix.    Since  this  matrix  reflected  national  patterns,  the  theoretical  1960- 
1975  ratios  of  change  were  applied  directly  to  1960  census  data  for  Washington 
State  to  obtain  1975  occupational  estimates  reflective  of  local  rather  than 
national  staffing  patterns.    These  1975  projections  were  converted  to  jobs 
rather  than  persons  as  a  unit  of  measure,  and  refined  with  use  of  various 
information  available  to  this  department.    Occupational  estimates  for  1970 
were  interpolated  from  those  of  1960  and  1975,  taking,  into  consideration  the 
.  nticipated  growth  or  contraction  of  the  industries  a  category  is  employed 
in,  their  changing  occupational  composition,  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
category  is  employed  by  each.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  workers  leaving 
th^  state  labor  force  because  of  retirement,  death,  or  other  reasons,  were 
obtained  through  application  of  1S60  census  data  to  national  separation 
rates  specific  for  age  and  sex. 
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Occupational  Category  Page 

Accountant   52 

Accounting  Clerk   65 

Actuary   50 

Agricultural  Scientist     37 

Airplane  Mechanic   87 

Airplane  Pilot  or  Navigator   52 

Air  Traffic  Controller  ,   41 

Anthropologist^   49 

Architect  o   52 

Artist   53 

Asbestos  Worker   106 

Assembler,  Metalworking  "A"   101 

Assembler,  Metalworking  "B"   102 

Astronomer^   39 

Athlete   53 

Auditor   52 

Automobile  Mechanic   88 

Automobile  Service  Station  Attendant   106 

Betker   91 

Bankteller   65 

Barber^   117 

Bartender   113 

Bill  Collector^'  ,   67 

Biological  Scientist   37 

Blacksmith  ,   79 

Blaster   106 

Boilermaker   79 

Bookkeeper   65 

Bootblack^  '   117 

Brakeman   98 

Brickmason   73 

Cabinetmaker   91 

Carpenter   73 

Cashier   65 

Cement  and  Concrete  Finisher  ^   73 

Chemist...   36 

Chiropractor^   46 

Cleaner   116 

Clergyman  ^   53 

Compositor   82-83 

Conductor,  RR  r   58 

Cook   114 

Cosmetologist^   117 

Counter  Worker  . . . . .  114 

Craneman    91 

Q                        Creditman  •   58 
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INDEX 

Occupational  Category  Page 

Decorator^   94 

Deliveryman   97 

Dental  Technician   46 

Dentist  ,   43-44 

Derrickman   91 

Designer,  Industrial  or  Interior   53-54 

Diemaker   81 

Dietician   44 

Draftsman. .  i   40 

Driver   96 

Dry  Cleaning  Operator   106-107 

Economist   49 

Editor.   54 

Electrician   73-74 

Elect  roplater   102 

Electrotyper   83 

Elevator  Operator*   117 

Engineer,  Technical   32-35 

Aeronautical   32 

Chemical   33 

Civil......   33 

Electrical   33-34 

Industrial   34 

Mechanical   34 

Metallurgical   34-55 

Mining   35 

Sales*   35 

Engineering  Technician*  ;.   '42 

Engraver                                                                     -   83 

Entertainer  •  •  •  r   53 

Excavating  Machine  Operator   74 

Fanner  or  Farm  Worker  .-.  121 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Agent   112 

File  Clerk*   67 

Fireman   Ill 

Flame  cutter.                                                       o   101 

Foreman,  n.e.c..^   77 

Forgeman   79 

Fountain  Worker   114 

B^irnaceman.   101 

Geologist,  Geophysicist   37-38 

Geographer*   49 

Glazier   92 

Grader.   107 

Grading  Machine  Operator   74 

Guard   111-112 
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Highway  Patrolman  ^   112 

Historian^   49 

Hospital  Attendant  ,   116 

Housekeeper,  Boarding  and  Lodging*>^   117 

Inspector  ,   93,102 

Logging  and  Lumbering   93 

Metalw^l-king,  '*B"...;   102 

Other   93 

Insulation  Worker   106 

Janitor  ,   116 

Jeweler  , . .  .•   92 

Judge  ^   54 

Kitchen  Worker*   117 

Laborer  ^                                               .  119 

Labor  Relations  Worker   55 

Laundry  Operator   106-107 

Lawyer   54 

Lens  Grinder  :   92 

Librarian.   55 

Lineman   85 

Lithographer  r   83 

Locomotive  Engineer  or  Fireman   86 

Machine  Tool  Operator,  "B"   102 

Machinist  ,   79 

Mail  Carrier....   66 

Manager  ^  •   59 

Mathemat  i  c  ian   38 

Meat  Cutter   107 

Medical  Technician  .*   46 

Meteorologist*   39 

Miller*  *   94 

Milliner*   107 

Mj.llwright . .  ♦  c  a  „   80 

Mine  Operative  or  Laborer  « .  *  ^   107 

Molder  ,»  ,   80 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanic   88 

Nurse.  ,   44,46,110,117 

Aide.   116 

Practical  ,  ,   117 

Professional   44 

Student*....  ....c   46 

Nutritionist   44 
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Occupational  Category  Page 

Oceanographer^   39 

Office  Machine  Mechanic...   88 

Office  Machine  Operator  ^ . . .  63 

Oiler*   107 

Optician.   *. .  92 

Optometrist   ^   44 

Orderly     116 

Osteopath^^,   46 

Painter,  Paperhanger.  ,   74 

Patternmaker   80 

Payroll  Clerks   67 

Personnel  Worker  ^   55 

Pharmacist   45 

Photoengraver  ;  .  .*   83 

Photographer.  >   55 

Physical  Therapist-^^   46  • 

Physician.   •  *  45 

Physicist   38 

Plasterer   75 
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Projectionist,  Motion  Picture^  :   94 
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Donald  G.  Miller 
Car^r  Continuum  Developer 


Martin  L.  Stahlr  Ph.D. 

1 . 


Superintendent  of  Sohools 


James  B.  Knox,  Ph.D, 
Assistant  Superintendent 


Darren  D»  Bostick, 
Assistant  Superiatendent 


James  Rudder, 
Administrative  Assistant 


Charles  jBesse,  Director 
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July  1- . 


Dr.   Robert  i3althaser 

State  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Room  611,   State  Office  Building 

65  South  Front  Street 

Columbus ;   Ohio  43215 


Dear  Dr.  Balthaser: 

The  End  of  Year  Evaluation  of  our  Career  Continuum  Project  will 
not  be  in  strict  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  December/   1971.      I  did  not 
receive  the  guidelines  until  June  30,   1972;   the  day  the  final 
evaluation  report  was  returned  from  our  publication  division. 
You  will  obviously  notice  that  our  document  contains  more  mat- 
erial than  has  been  requested.     Also,    some  information  requested 
by  your  division  was  deleted.     Thus,   I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  report  which  will  be  listed  under  separate  cover. 

I  apologize  for  the  inconsistency  of  our  report.     However,  I 
think  it  is  representative  of  the  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
this  year's  project  by  all  personnel. 

Future  evaluations  will  be  consistent  with  your  guidelines. 


Very  truly  yours , 

Donald  G.  Miller 

Carreer  Continuum  Developer 
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THE  AP-n  TRACT 

I 

Title  of  Pro ject  -  A  Career  Continuum  for  Grade  K  -  10 

P r i n c i p j  e  1 1 i v e s t i q a t o r  -  Mr,  Cliarles  Besse 

Contracting  Agency  -  South-Western  City  School  District 

State  Funds  E.-rxTjended  -  $36,632.30  (Estimated  -  Affidavit  will  follow) 
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SujTuaaiy  of  Pro  ject  - 

1.  Purpose  -  This  project  will  develop  career  continuum 
Cor  grade. s  K  -  10  which  will  be  adaptable  to  the  tobal 
school  system  and  which  will  be  cuJ.ininated  by  the  11th 
and  12th  grode  prograjti  now  xn  existance* 

2*  Objectives      To  incorporate  v;ithin  the  regular  K    •  6 
curricula  the  -  need  for,  contribution  of  ax*jd  overall 
place  of  socially  useful  labor  in  our  society.  To 
orient  eacii  7th  and  8th  grade  stvident  to  a  v/ide  range 
of  career  possibilities.     To  provide  withi.n  the  educa- 
tional prograro  of  9th  and  J.Oth  graders  opportunities 
for  each  to  rra'Jcc^  in  depth  exploration  of  career  oppor- 
tuni ties« 

i.  Activities      Staff  i.nservi.ce  and  time  to  revise  curri- 
culurns  in.  K  -  10  will  be  provided.  .  Newly  prepared 
matericil  will  be  used  with  students  in  one  elementary/ 
one  middle  and  one  high  school.     Field  experience's  v/ill 
be  provided  at  the  orient ixtion  and  explora fcion  level . 

4*  EvaJ.uation  -  Locally  prepared  pre  and  post  tests,  survey 
forms,   check  list^^:.  and  data  comparison  charts  will  be 
utilized. 

5^  Contribution  to  Education  -  A  career  contira.'t.uni  will  be 
cevelofT'ed  which  will  incorporate  v/ithin  the  regular 
school  curriculura  the  world  of  work  in  such  a  way  that  , 
positive  atti  tudes  will  be  generctted  tov/ard  all  socially 
useful  labor « 


-1-  ( Airvcndmen  t ) 


STATEMENT  OF^  PROBLEM 


The  United  States  was  founded  and  has  been  developcad  on  the 
premise  that  everyone  i.s  important  ~  that  everybody  has  a  contri- 
bution to  make  and  is  entitled  to  a  fighting  chance"  to  develop  the 
best  thaU  is  in  him*     Now  great  groups  of  oocple  find  them^'^lves 
in  curcuTP.stances  where  forces  beyond  their  control  overpov/er  them. 
Of  particular  concern  is  that.,   unless  something  is  done  soon,  dux-ing 
the  next  decade  there,  will  be  30  million  new  v/orkers  looking  foi* 
jobs  and  upv/ard  of  1/3  of  these  have  little  hope  of  really  obtain- 
ing one  unless  there  is  a  change  in  what  we  are  now  doing.*'- 

In  addition  It  it:  important  that  right  choices  are  made- 
SometjTrie  during  Ihe  last  v^.i.x  years  of  schoolv/ork  youiig  people  must 
3tart  preparing  specifically. for  his  initial  working  experience. 
Thirty-^five  percent  of  their,  waking  hours  will  be  spent  m.aking  a 
living  so  it  followf-   that  no  other  part  of  man's  activiti.es  so 
comploitely  influence  hit*  way  of  life. 

There  is  therefore  a  need  to  develop  a  continuum  of  career 
development  that  v/ill  start  at  the  earliest  po^-^sible  age  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  school  life  of  each  student. 

In  order  to  do  this^  means  must  be  found  to  make  career  devel- 
opment an  integrated  part  of  the  total .  curriculum.  RealisticalJ.y 
this  is  the  premise  upon  which  education  xn.  the  Ui\ited  States  has 
been  based  since  free  public  education  for  all  became  a  part  of 
our  national  heritagCu     The  time  has  long  past  when  we  can  afford 
to  operate  in  isolation  from  the  outside  world  iu  the  field  of 
education. 

The  South-Vv-estern  City  School  district  has  an  excellent  voca- 
tional program  at  the  11th  arid  ir^th  grade  level  but  has  not  devel- 
oped programming  to  give  students  a  real  understanding  of  the  need 
for,   contribution  of  and  overall  place  of  socially  u,seful  labor 
in  our  society.     Feither  has  there  been  adequate  programming  pro-- 
vided  to  give  students  opportiani ties  to  investigate  career  possibil- 
ities related  to  his  abilities  and  intere^rts.     In  order  to  provide 
for  this  need  a  vocational  coritiouum  will  be  develojped  for  grade 
K  -  10. 


1,  Imi^eratives  i^i  Education  ,   (Washington  D.  C.  ,   '^.iierican  Association 
of  School  Adit)inistrc:}tion ,   1966)  p.  21 


2,   IBID,   D.  23 


2-   ( Amertdmen  t ) 

IB. '3  . 


STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  (Continued) 


It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  project  therefore  to  develop 
a  career  continuum  for  grades  K  -  10  which  will  be  adaptable  to 
the  total  school  system.     In  the  beginning  this  program  will  attempt 
to  bring  the  world  of  work  to  the  schools.     As  we  proceed  through 
the  early  experiences  and  students  are  n'otivate    to  actually  observe 
what  takes  place  in  the  world  of  work,  orientation  to  specific  job 
clusters  will  be  provided.     This  vill  be  followed  by  actual  explor-- 
ation  expe^rienceG  in  real  job  sit-ations;   culminated  by  training 
for  specific  job  opportunities  in  che  11th  and  12th  grades^ 


-♦3-  ( Amencjinent ) 


COiNTRT BUTTON  TO  EDL CATION 


The  results  of  the  project  evaluation  indicate  that  (1)  the 
careei--  continuvim  curriculviTi-  has  provided  experiences  v/hich  have 
contributed  to  the  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  world  of  wo.r"k 
for  all  students  in  all  three  levels:   (2)   student  interest  in  the 
curriculum  has  increased  as  a  resul^.   of  careers  integration;  (3) 
career  integration  of  the  curriculuun  has  produced  a  cohesiveness 
in  the  curriculum. which  never  before  had  been  possible:    (4)  one 
building  is  now  able  to  move  to  a  total  integrated  day  curriculum 
as  a  result  of  career  integration. 

As  the  child  raoves  through  the  con txnuurn  curriculum ,  exjier- 
iences  will  be  provided  which  v/ill  enable  him  to  her:'ome  aware  of 
his  attitudes,   values,   strengths,   and  wea1s:neGses-     These  experiences 
will  be  curriculujT.  based.     Coun.selors  will  conduct  group  guidance 
and  counseling  sessions  which  v;ill  enaVjle  each  child  to  assess 
himself.     This  is  a  necessary  and  integ:^'al  part  of  the  career  con- 
tinuum curriculum  because  career  decisions  cannot  be  based  solely 
on  knowledge  of  occupations  and  the  world  of  wo7\k..     An  individual 
must  be  aware  of  his  ov/n  pei30nal  qualities  in  order  to  make  appro- 
priate career  decisions. 

Results  of  the  pilot  project  evaluation  can  be  usevd  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  future  Gvalv:iations  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  career  continumi  curriculum. 

All  information  gained  in  the  project  this  year,  including 
unite  of  study  and  curriculum  activities,  will  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  career  curriculum  integration  into  other  attendance  areas  in 
the  district.     Copies  of  the  final  evaluation  report  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  schools  in  che  South-Western  City  School  District. 


-4-  ( .Amendment ) 


THE  PERSOtTNEL  MTD  FACILITIES 


Mr-  Charles        Basse,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  is 
Vxe  project  initiator ^ 

Dr«  Martin  L.  3tahl ,  Superintendent,   13  the  transxTi' tter  oj 
the  project* 

Mr-  Donald        Miller,  Career  Ccntinuujn  Doveloper-,   if=i  the  full 
time  director  of  project  and  is  .responsible  for  the  develop- 

ment of  the  Career  v.ontinuum  Curr  ^'.ciii^.r  . 

During  the  dev^i.^lcj^ment  of  i'^^-  v.-rojecit  this  year,  Mr,  Miller 
v;orked  closely  wvLh  th«^*  prin^:ipaxc^^  of  the.  tViree  buildings  involved 
in  the  project.     They  are  as  follov;s:  Mrs.   Mary  Piiikley,  Kingston 
EleiTientary  School:   Mr»  v^ayne  Un^holtz ,  Park  Street  Middle  School  r 
and  Mr.  L^K-^rman  Gaines,  Grove  City  High  School. 

All  activities  for  the:  project  were  limiterl  to  Kingston 
Elementary  School,   Park  Street  Middle  School,   and  Grove  City  High 
School • 


-5"-  ( Pmenammt ) 


THE  .VROJECT  EXPENDITURES 


The  estimated  project  expenditures  for-  the  July  1971  to 
July  1972  fiscal,  year  are  $36,632.30. 

The  fiscal  affidavits  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed  by  the  district  fiscal  officer. 
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■  CHAPTER  I 

Duninc  the  ^tr^tnc^-  c  f .  ^970,   ^:hi;  Vcc>i>;.:ion^. Dlvi.s  Lcii  of  the 
StAt*i:  S>5;r^'^r  ti.ient  of  Sduc^itlon       1  r^c^jt-i/d  to  the  ^ot-nh-v^e intern 
City  Schools  S   ^^,000  ne  'f^^ed  in  oradf:^?   /  au.'J  .3  to  ck:velOl^> 

a  proAirriri  t:"?  ei^oh??  isi^se  Car<^er  Jiiducat  ion  oincc:?  that:  r  -i  me  all 
aiidcile  sohool'i^  Ti^iv-e  cc^nf:.i.uu^^3  t.;'  ^/t^vlrlh'9si^^;e  {jare^r  or  c^i^n cation 
•:^s  an  intiTjOi'bi  imparl:  of  t':e  to.:;.U  ci-irr iculi:^^-^.  Mot  as  '3i;-i)ai:a.;rw 

Fovirte^m  i:>)oui?^nt1  dol  jarn-       a  4^000^  more  v^vis  e  lx':-:  .-^  ^ 
Ci:»reer  Oric^ntatt-n:  by  the  St^ite  Departnentf  of  Ed^ijc^tt:  ion  for  l.h<2 
197.1'-7:>  school  y«riar..     Tark  Str.<-:^e't  l^iiddXe  School  W:^&  selected  as 
ci  pi  lot  aohonl,   oo  that  thi$;  pra<rra.ra  coul^l  •  bo.  cSev*:*! loped  Iri  more 
rJepvh, 

In  Januat/y  of  19775,  ^  33^000    vj^a.;?  ■:5.1.1oc:.nted  for  developnent; 
oir^cv  prl.lot  \0  Carefn:"-  Coriti-nuuxri /Curriculum  v/hirf   will  be ' 

ftiSaptablc'  to  the- ,tatai.  i>c.hool  syBtevn  "^nd  which  will  culminated 
by  the  1.1      arj:cl  12th  grade ^  progio.rn  no'^  i  n  exi^st-ence.     The  place-* 
ment  of  - the  pllat  ,pi"oc;ram 

^Sotivaticia  -  Kir«<_^r.rl:on  ELe:ment:ary .  School 
Orientation  -  >>u'k  Street  Middle  school  ^  ' 

•  Explaratior;  -  Gi^ove  City  Higl)  School 


T7*te  approach  (:aV:en  by  the  fiovith-WftSte rn  City  School 
District  in  devQloping  su.ch  a  program  is  that  Career  Motivation,  ' 
Cnreer  Orientation,  anr)  Cv^roer 'Exploration,  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  dciily  educational  axperience  of  each  child 
and  not  be  something  that        taught  in  isolation  on  a  once  a 
Wf^ek  basis  or  as  a  s«riparate^  subject  area.     It  must  be  int^r- 
v/oven  into  the  total  curriculum"  in  such  a  v/ay  that  children 
recognise  there  is      ".Vorld  of  v?orTc''  and  it  is  a  v;onderful,  ex- 
citing place  'w'here  they  will  eventually  someday  have  a  chance  to 
be  participant;^  if:  they  are  properly  prepared , 

II,  PHIT.uSOPHY 
Career  edaccit ion  must  be  an  Integrated-  part  of  all  the 
currxculuni  vnthin  the  school  and  not  be  considered  a  separate 
isolated  progratr,  axid  it  must  be  concerned  not  only  v/ith  trade 
and  industry  but  the  .professions  as  well*      ^  ' 

III.  RATION/i^LE 

E<3uoation  at  all  levels  is-  a  crucial  element  in  the  prep- 
aration fbr  a  succearri i:ul  li  fe  and  desirable -cognitive  and  arfec^ 
tive  behavioro  develop  only  v/hen  appropriate  learning  experiences 
are  provided*  .  . 

Education  muist  be  caraer  orient,ed  because  practically  every- 
one's life  and  opportunities  for  self-expre.ssion  and  self-foll-v 
fiilrnent  includes  work • 


Due  to  the  iacreasinrr  ct:mp3.,cvity  oz  (nmerons  opportunities 
.i.n  the  wor]rl  of  vrorK,  tho  ivichool  must  accept,  rriore  resoonsibllity 
for  -prr-vidi  nn  ne-;cled  inFc;rn)ation  arS  ex^^^erien::*oB  ^  - 

■'Schoblii  must  provide  oprMin^tuni t i'-^s  for  students  to  learn 
how  to  work  efficiently  witli  now  materials,  tools  and.  techniques: 
because  these  are  prerequisites  for  a  successful  Life  of  work. 
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■  .      ■  <::\'^\::::\<,  ■ 

for  tTv^  :  j^tMd^ot  to  M^i     ^wnot'/l- .^i:;-^^  /-if 
•  .    "  inn  -i^f.  ;n-uj    ^  ■ 

.  notrvpt-von  ac^^-i'-i ties  for  the  6i-|-r  qra,^;le  :l;.^ve3/        c  ' 
Pa\:=};  ;itro^i>t^Midol e  ^^icho^-^t  ann  inclvK!/;'\  stM^^entof^   i:ronv-t;ie  ^i-:?:'^ '^^y^J-^ 

■ .-  ••••  'Vindi^rCvC-^'-tnc!  'tne  conoivo-i:  vof;  .c^;ri-v:'r  .-a f\ v.'.-/!  i:frr«;,.  'Vr-jd';  ho'f<r '       dz-rvT-O. r.-;^ 


the  ?;taffs  anci  were  uj^ed  to  d^^veloj'j  actual  objectives  and 
Drocedi?Tres  to  assure  that  the  v/Lc3est  possible  n  msber  of  socially 
accepted  v.arietiof5  of  woi^^f   thr::i;c  neen',  contr.i biiL i.on  and-  placc: 
In  socl<^'ty  vere  in-i:;:{:gr^Ated  into  thr-  curricuJ.vmu 

^|g,yicul:^j![n^^*-      letter  v;as  sent  to  parents  requesting  thf.im 
to  voly'ritc-^r  to  talk  to  stuc3ent3  abovt  their  jobs, 

Kesouirce  iHpeakers  from  thcz  con\n\unity  were  ut i  ]  i:-::ed  for  the 
units  uf  Btv.dy^ 

rielci  t-cio<  v^fiire  taken  so  r'i*»>=xt  students  could  t?ec-  the  *.^m*lcl 
;  ^  Mor}:  jja  MctiOHv.    Durinr,;  the  field  trips  f   students^  were  niven 
the  dppartunit7  to  taj.T:  v/ith  ^irid  Bi^k  q;o-??s tians  of  inciv:: duiii 
vrorkers .     '  ■  ... 

A.  Career  O'^ntev  p  v/hicb  includes  a  Trmlti'^inedia  of  r.aterials 
6uch  as  bopKSrf   f ilirt.'?tri';>s,  prints,  etc.  for  student  ■  and  teachet 
ut^.e^  was  e5:tablish.ed  v/itl'iin  tr^^*^  Instructional  .I^iaterials  Center^^ 
E!::iucationaI  r^lds  acquainted  the-  sptwd^nti"*  with  the  nature  of  che 
car^ri^er  centor         ^ncoaraqed  studsi'nt  involv?'ornent  with  the  avail- 
able materially.  ..  - 

.1.  -     /\11  stiid<rjnt:5  were  ^ivch  a  pre-assc:S:::nient  or  pre-te?rt  at  the 
beoinning  of  e:;ich  Mnit^^  and  a  pcot  aj5se^r»«ment  or  post-test 
at  file  conclusion  of  '^ach  unit*      *  ■ 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


■  r..     /it.'-        ■  cr         ?  i.vork:> .!, '. -ji.oo  ,        i ;:tv-:3ri€  (61) 

.•ir:   in::ere,:t:  n:  -.r  rro-'o     - cU'--^:   l^-ted..  '  'iVenty- ^:ivc 

nr  more  •.vcvrko-v.     :!    rc  ri^^ ,     Jevt^'-vLnrin   (  r' )   o<irc>-^vn.  cC  rxil 
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■?abl(>  TenrrU  PIc:V-i^:r 
^    j::^    t.  h^x  .1. 1  3  ^    y  e 

Teacher  '  " 

X' lumber 

■■  •  .  ■  ■> 


^Io-iv;--r: '■:,rt.i^?t 


IVia'^^^ixn  Designer 
Jv;^."■:'V^•B.^  Co/  iec  Lor 
Inte:^  \or-  Decorator 

Tt:::l.epli':>ne  Oper^vtor 

i:te^;hanl  a  ■  "  '  - 

Florist 

(Jt  :l  I  It  y  Coi^pciUY  Sciles  Rep- 

resentatiive 
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Tne  abVli:^rc-^n  o£  Kin'^;^t^^.\  flch-vOA  v/JJ.I  ^^oon        leatrniitq  about. 
r.ho  rik^ny  j.obiji  ti'vit:.  -^rc  involved   Irj  -a  C0:^;rinn.;  jiv  .     ^fe- v/avjt-  l:o  ^Lre'^r^ 
nor.  only  bovr .  i^^jpovi.arit  it:   kB  tor  ev^i;:y  cpr'un'JKiU; v  tc\  h:;ve  polic^^-- 
rifiM/  flreni^^Hf   a^/ci-      i knen;  ■  hut.  t;"?  oxi^'^tij.   a  co;;i:oun^ty  :^lriO  ne^y3f:    -  . 
sKcr^r^  c^lerk^;^   ci>i::/r.c-ii:;^r;'f: ^   s'-?:!  e>.riiOV:?   .?:-aCtox*y  work:-.>r ?j ^  ;rxr'2cV;anic::5, 
^::tc«       *i;n  orcier       'provieitt:      true  pi<:.M:uro  of  .CMCli  iob  ii^ 

cictuciiiy  ilK^vr;  v;^  ^;o^.<.ld  .liho  -irive  you>:  >i.e'!':>.  It  wc^^lU  hv}  ^ji.-'^^^al.l 
cppr^iclat^^d-       you  vr:>uld  voiuuteec  tr  t^'lk  '^.-.t  a  ^jroup  of 

Cb3  IdrevT  '^ boat  'your  job™  ^  Oar  goal        to  Vik^'^  a^;  ru^uw  pr^rt^^hts  :ln-- 
^yol'ieri  -'^o  ^^o:;c;:lbj,e TUr^  i.'orv^  r.hvt  .^irr^  v.^lliiy-        olsouc^  their 

'i?l*';tr:  nirr^ricr  '..-■^t  vvXI  "C:!^  r:?r':^^ru^ i -la      School   Resonrc^o  File  of. 

■  vfe  -'^ovild  b^:     nt'ore;-- in  havin'i  yo*^  .hc^i/rv  to  a  group  of 

cl:V3/drco  r:;0'*:n;;t  -^n]/  hcoV^l^j^i:  voii  uiinliL  T^^r/o.    'Aociin:,,  yoa  *:;ouid  only 

tall::i"!g  to  ou*:;  :>v:-^;i.i  -;jrnv:o  at  a  tx^r:*:^r   no  rioro^  fivan  fj.ft.een 
children*- 

If  yoT:  ar€-  i-M.  Iling        bc:j  k  abou*-;  ;f/oT^r  jo>:-  ^^nrl/^'cr  ho^rby  to 
a:roup  of  chl'l'-ren.   pl,oai;>e  C0iyipl»i:t^  tn  ^  f'..?r:iii  .b^:^low  and  return  it  to 
tl-te -school .     it/:>in:.!vnbi-::r,   .  r ;  ^  co:-iu:i0.nity  ovory .  ]op  Xi^  viipcrtant  and 
no 'fnaiter  ir^^^lgni  fic-^inc  vou  n^xgh-:  :/oc;c  3  0i>  idi,  there  ar>^ 

UTK5oubtc^3iy.  Oiiil^jroAi  ^^d-tlnxx  ^  rrfr.  \.-Kii\c\o}.  W:\o  viil  cv  ^"Or^.  than  in-^. 

^    ;j  ■  V^^ry  •v.ruly  yours , 

■  ^  '  Principal 

■ 


lNi:inie_^_  :  ^    J- ^  5.ephori^_^__j  

Gct:ru}'^ati6n  ;  ,  1  ..^.^..^  -  .-..^.^  

P I ^\ ce  of  Sivtp  1  oy niaxi t__.  ,  .„  ,  .  

List  anything  \\Be6  -  in  your  work  wluah  tho-  children  snight.  enjc^f 
'  tii^oin^.  /  {■i'ictnreB.:  woxK  el'othes,  raal-.eriale,  etc.  )  ■  ^.  ,  
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Motivation  (4-5)  Interest  Inventory 


The  following  is  a  list  of  worker  roles  or  jobs  which  you 
studied  this  year.    Please  put  a  oheck  mark  in  the  blank  beside 
those  which  interest  you. 

Architect...,.^  Glassier  ^ 

Surveyor   Black  Toppar 

Contractor_.^_  Building  inapgctor 

\ 

Lamdscaper.^...^^  Insurance  Salesmai^....,.^,.^ 

C^oent  Layer  ileal  E^^tafee  Salasxaati  ^ 

Machine  Operator  ^ 

Electrician 

Plumber 

Pipe  Fitter 

Painter 

Wallpaper  Hanger,_^^ 
Pla8terer^.,__^ 
Interior  DoQCgatnr 
RoD£er,^^__ 
Carpenter^^^_^ 
Brick  Layer 
Carpet  Layer 
Tile  Layer 
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Motivation  (  6  )  Interest  Inventory 


The  following  is  a  list  of  workers  which  you  studied  this 
year.  Please  put  a  check  mark  in  the  blank  beside  those  Which 
interest  you. 


Pilot 


Salesclerk 


Inventor 


Assembly  Man. 


Freight  Handler  

Foreman 

Aerouautical  Engineer^ 

Freight  Clerk  

Ground  Crew  

Bank  Teller  


Bank  Manager. 


Produce  Salesman^ 
Stock  Broker  


Secretary. 


Control  Observer 


Assembly  Line  Worker, 

Quality  Inspector  

Buyer  -  Retail___ 


Cashier 


Stock  Boy. 
Butcher  


Produce  Manager. 
Product  Tester^ 


Watch  RepairmanL 


TV  &  RaGio  Armouncer. 


Metal  Fabricator. 


Metallurgi  St,  . 

Molder  

Mechanical  Engineer. 
Electrical  Engineer^ 

Lxamber  j  ack^  . 

Fireman  -  Boiler  


Statistician^ 


Parts  Manager^ 


Maintenance  Man. 


Teletype  Operator. 
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:3HCST  TOWN  TmhSUm 


Gold  Rock  had  'beccxne  a  ghost  town,    7T-tc^  only  j;airiiiy  left  was  the 
JacXaons.     Hr.  Jackson  ran  a  grocery  stare,  and  business  was  so  baid 
that  ha>  toO;.  ixnxst  tseel:  employment,  elsevrtxere.     IN-  Jackson,  his  young 
son,  would  do  anything  to  stay  in  Gold  Rook^   buv.  the  situation  seeTTi-- 
ec  hopGle?3S?'o     Then,  Paul  and  Nora  Connor  visited  Gold  Rock.  Thiey 
brought  their  great  grandfather  *  ^  "liary  with  tl;ein.     Their  great  grand-- 
father  had  been  a  prospector  in  Gold  Rock  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before. 

?xfter  studying  the  diary,  •^:hey  are  ail  si^re  that  gold  can  be  found 
vjearby.     The  story  of  the  search  for  gold  and  hew  Gold  Rock  came  to 
life  again  is  very  interestinqly  toXd  i.n      GHOST  TOWN  TREASURE 


Reporter. . ^ 


con^e  to  get  the  story  about  Gold  Rode 


Ty  Jaclkson 


a  Doy  who  does?  not  w'ant  to  leave  Gold  Rock 


Paul  Connor 
Nora  Connor 


lucky  visitors  to  Gold  RocX 


Mr.  Jackson... 


a  ??hcpkeepor  who  i.s  planning  to  close  his  store 


Mrs.  Jacl<: son 


his  very  practical  wife 


Steve 


a  rock  specialist  and  a  friend  of  Mr*  Jackson 


Kr Wel>er ,  .  ♦ 


a  ranch  owner 


Visitor* . . 


a  shopper 


ERIC 


Reporter'.  "My  nev^-^spaper  has  sent  mr.  cut  here  to  Gold  Rock, 

Cl'iliforniu,   to  cov^r  a  story  about  a  ghost  town  corns 
to  life.  reporter  isn't  talking  hs  should  be 

v/x*iting  notes  Hot  his  story  in  his  not^^br'^'k, )  It 
seems  that  just  a  few  months  ago.   Gold  RocX  was  a 
ghost  tov^n^  aliaost  deserted.     If  you  were  to  walk  dovm 
MaiTi  Streets   in  the  eai-^ly  evening;  yov?.  would  be  the 
only  one  there,     TIt^c  only  light  you  vrould  see  conies 
frOia  Jacl-CBon*s  Grocery  Store,     Tne  Jacksons,  the  only 
family  left  in  torn,  l:ive  in  the  back  o:  the  store. 

(Mrc3.  Ocickscn  1.3  mc^^Ving  supper.     Mz',  Jackson  is  ready- 
ing a  ne\^rsp<ipex .     Ty  enters  ?  carrying  a  leather  bag 
in  his  hand . ) 


flrj?.  ^Jackson;   ''Hello^  'ly^  v/hore  haue  you  be^?n?    Supper  *s  almost 


Ty : 


ready* 

"Up  on  the  niountainr  Mi:>in,"' 


Mrs,  Jackson:   ''I  wish  you  vfouldn't  stciy  out  so  late*     l^tiat  have 

vou  qot  there?" 


IV- 


Rooks  ^     More  rocks  for  Tuy  collection,  Mom.''  (Adds 
them  to  a  rock  collection  on  the  shelf.)  **I  found 
some  real  qood  oneB  Q-.^i^-rii  near  the  stxec^ia^'' 


Mrs--  Jackson:   '*Ty  Jacksori,  you're  like  <x  pack  rat-^^-aiways  packing 
thing.{?  away  * 

Mr*  Jacksons     '^'x^ie  mailnan  brought, you  a  letter,  Ty.     It*s  over  there 
on  the  table.'' 


Ty; 


(Picks  up  letter  and  looks  at  it-)     ''It's  from  Panl 
and  Nora  Connors  1  (Tears  opon  envelop)  It's  a  funny 
thing  hovf"  we  have  become  such  vgood  friends  and  yet 
we  hciVe  n^iver  met.     (Starts  to  read  letter.)  Yippee  1 
They're  coming  out  I     They're  going  to  come  out  in 
about  tivo  weeks*     Isn't  that  great!     Dad,  1  told  you 
they've  alv/ays  wan$:ec3  to  visit  Gold  Ruck.  Wieir 
great  grandfather  hunted  gold  here  more  than  -one  ■ 
hundred  years  ago*'* 


ERIC 


Mr,  Jackson:     "  Vhey  must  be  clever ^     It  wavS  siru^rt  of  them  to 

write  that  letter,   last  year^    "To  kny^.rye  in  Clold 
l^-oek^  Ca'l  i  furnia 3o  they  cuiild  f  ind  srfiaeone  to 
v/rite  to  in  the  tovvn  v/here  ther.r  great  grand- 
father once  lived,   (^-^ause)     It  is     :o  oa6  you  wil3 
ho'.ve  to  write  a-nd  cell  them  not  to  come/* 

Tys  *'WI\e>t  do  I'ou  mep.n  '     I  v/ant  them  to  come,     I*ve  asi^ed 

thein  tD  visit  us." 

Mrr  Jackson;     "I  cau  sorry  about  thatc  Ty.     i?uc  in  two  weeks  we 
v/on  ''  =    'jfC  i "  nc  here . 

1^:  "Not  livin/v  li^re  in  Grjld  Rock?  VThy?" 

Mr.  Jackson;     "I  had  a  ;^.ei  tc?r  today >  too*     I  haven't  told  you 

a):K)\\t  vr .      IL.  xrora  your  Uncle  Rod.     He  has  in^ 

vite*:]  11:7  to  c-oiTie  ':..r)d  live  with  him.     Maybe  I  'jan 
get:  v;or?<  in  l«i3  grocery  c-^tore  •  " 

Ty^  ''In  the  ^ity?" 

Mr«  JackGOns     '''YeSr  X*^^  arraid  we*  11  >l^we  to  go  to  the  city." 

'^Cy*  '''l">utv  Dad,   vmy  c]o  v/e  Ix-^ve  to  niove  to  the  city?" 

Mrs^  oackson::  ''Ty^  your  father  hc  s  c.o  n"ieke  a  li^^in/^  f laving 
a  grocery  ^tore  in  a*  t^hoat  z^mn  rJo*:iSii't  bring 
in  riuoua)>  Tuouey 

1*y2  "Go?ud  ''^.ock:  won't  alwa.*yirj  b^r  a  giAOSt  f.r.wu  People 

v/i  1 1  c oitio  bac?; ..     You "  1 1  see . 


Mr.  Jackson:     "I  vised  to  think  so.  son^  but  I  don't  esnymore.. 

itfhen  the  new  highway  was  built  and  it  by-passed 
Gold  Rockjr  that  Vr-^s  the  end  of  our  town.  People 
juHt  don't  want  to  live  here  when  they  can  live  in 
the  n*^w  town  up  on  the  highway." 

*ry:  ''This  is  where  I  want  to  live,     j^.is  is  the  best 

place  in  the  ^".vcrldl" 

Mrs* Jackson:     "Don*t  you  see?    We  can^t  make  a  ll^xng  here  when 
ti'iere  is  nobody  left  to  coine  to  the  store-" 

"The  people  on  the  ranches  come  here«     l^Tliat  about 
Mr.  Weber?    He  hcis  the:  biggest  ranch  here  and  needs 
lots  of  groceries. 


Mrs.  Jackson;  "Stop  ^^nd  thinl:,   Ty,     Hew  Lonq  has  it  been  since  Mr^ 
V^eoer  ca.r.e  here?    No^  he  inuif>t.  be  getting  his  gro-- 
ceries  ^to:i>r:!Wh'ii'r^*  ei?;e*  can't  count  on  him  any 

Ty:  "But  I  wfjuirhi^c  iixo  living  in  thr-  city,.  Neither 

v7QuJd  King.     JIt^  Oc^n  a  horse  be  hc^ppy  living  in  the 
aity?*= 

Mv.  Jac]<r>on:     ''Ty,  I'm  sorry.     We  can't  take  King  vrith  uri,  llnero 
vfouldr/t  be  any  place  for  hiii^o" 

Ty:  "'n\en  I  v/on*t  go." 

Mra.  Jackson:   (vSte^.'nxy)   ''Now  listen  to  rue^     We  Ctxn't  aJ^ways  have 

9vex-y  thing  ve  want*    You  are  old  enough  to  Know  that. 
Yovr  fac:her  and  1  don''  t  \rant  to  leave  Gold  Rock  a7]y 
jnoriT::  than  you  cicw     This  is  our  home,  and  we  hoped  we 
would  never  leave  it,     Sut  w^-^'ve  talked  it  ovcsr^  and 
we  don*t  see  anything  elsa  to  dOr'* 

Ty:  "Go  it  you  want  to.     I'"     stay  in  Gold  Rock  by  my- 

s  e  I  i:  ^  "   ( Ruxi  3  o  u  t  o  i:  th  e  r  o  om .  ) 

Mrs.  Jackson:   '''/V . .  .Tj' .  *  .  {Goos  to  the  door  ^nd  Jooks  outside,)" 

Hr^  Jackson?     '*Let  hi^Ti  be.-.     He'll   iust  have  to  get  'ae-ed  to  the  idea,. 

Ke'3.1  conie  back  in  a  little  while.     Tl-^e  boy  n^eds 
ir-pme  thlrikinc?  timf:«" 


3CK£jE  2 

Reporter:  'VRut       Jackson  doebn't  come  back.     He  has  an  idea, 

.  Quickly  and  quietly  he  saddler.  hi£>  horse  and  rideG 
halfvray  around  the  mountain  until  he  reaches  the 
VJe'boT  Ranch*     In  response  to  his  knocks  Mr.  Weber 
ooons  thcr.-'  door*" 


Mr,  Weber: 


"Hello,  Ty.  V'PiTxt  brings  you  out  so  late?  Is  some- 
thing v/rong?    Compel  on  Inside/' (Ty  enters*) 


Ty: 

Mr*  Weber: 


'*Yos,  sir/' 
"\^fhat  is  ,it?" 


ERIC 


Ty: 


"It's  c\\r  grocery  st-:  re,  Mr.,  v/^ber.     People  iSon't 
coine  there  c;.nymox-e.     Tiiey  all  go  to  the  new  store  on 
the  hj.gh^/^^ay .  " 

"VThy  dOGsn*t  your  father  open  a  store  in  the  nev/ 
town?" 


Tyj 


Kr*  Weber: 


''It*s  too  late.     The  nevy"  tovm  already  has  three 
grocery  sLores.     I3esides  we  liKe  Gold  Rock.  It's 
our  hoine  an-i^  we  v/;:in-t  to  stay.     But  we'll  have  to  go 
to  the  city  unlei5.s,  ,  , 

"Unless  v/l:iat?*\ 


riV;  * 


Mr.  Weber: 
Ty: 

Mr  1^  V7eber : 


Tys 

i4r.  Weber: 


Ty: 

.  Weber : 
Ty : 

Mr^  Weber: 


''Unles;^  people  stairt  coining  to  ov^ir  grocery  store 
cigain.    As  long  as  the  people  froin  the  ranches  came 
to  the  ?^+:orer  everything  was  alright But  now 
they  go  to  the  nev;  tovm.'' 

"And  you  waut  •ae  to  buy  groceries  at  your  store?** 
"It  v/ould  help  'US  if  you  vrould/' 

{Mr.  Weber  is  qi.ri.ev.  for  a  while)  "Ty,  no  one  takes 
much  ci;re  of  the  Gold  Rock  Road  ^^.nyiocre.     It  v;as 
slic'lc  aXiO  muddy  the  last  time  I  starte<3  to  your 
\itrrj:ri,  I  cou.l.dn*t  ge":  my  aar  through.     It  v/as  much 
ea5>ior  to  go  to  the  new  twn-." 

**  Th e  r  oa d  i  s n  *  t  tnud d y  n xy^r  > ' ' 

"No,  but  it's  rough  and  rocKv ,     And  there  is  some-- 
thing  elseo     Your  store  is  a  small  one«     You  don't 
always  have  the  things  1  need  *     In  the  new  tovm  I 
can  get  everything.     I'ra  really  sorry>'* 

"Well  J   IM  lx?itter  go  now, ,     (got  up  to  leave)* 
Maybe  I  could  wox'-k  for  you  Mr«  Weber,     If  I  could 
v/ork  here?  I  could  still  live  at  Gold  RocTc.'* 

"Hov;  old  are  you?" 

"Tv/eive" 

"Twelve  is  >:ind  of  young  for  a  ranch -hand.,  I'rn 
,sorry.     I  knew  how  you  feel,  but  it  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  go  to  the  city-     A  ghost  tovm  is  no 
place  for  anybody ^  especially  a  girowing  boy  like  you*" 

n  r  ■  ? 


Tv : 


Mr*  V/eber: 


(Sadly)    '3000  niqht.  Mr.  ^eber.'* 

"Good  night r  son.   I 'ni  reallv  sorr-y,     (Ty  exits^) 


Reporter; 


Ty: 

Nora; 
Paul: 
Ty: 


Nora ; 
Paul  s 
Nora : 
Paul : 


GCEITE   .  3 

"MrS:*  Jackson  doesn't  scold  Ty  when  he  r-e turns.  She 
cioesn't  even  aek  where  ho  h'3s  been^^     She  cjives  him 
something  to  eat  and  telli^  hi^n  the  good  new3^  She 
and  Ty^s  father  have  decided  not  to  leave  G0I6  Rock 
itntil  c?.fter  his  friend's  visit.     0^.  coivrse  this  mal'.es 
Ty  very  happy.     The  next  fev;  days        is  very  busy^ 
wory.ixrg  hard.,  scntbbing  and  clearing  one  of  the  rr.any 
empty  houses?  iri  to^m^  making  it  ready  for  the  Connors. 
The  day£5  fly  by  a.ncl  soon  his  friends  are  in  Gold  Bock.'* 

'*Pau?i .  that  building  over  there  used  to  be  the  jail. 
(Points)'  Nora^  beliove  it  or'  not ,  Dad  said  it  was 
full  most  evory  Saturday  night." 

"Vvhy  dic3  Gold  Rock  turn  into  a  ghost  tovm?" 

"v>rhy  did  ail  tho  X'*2!ople  leave 

"This  us^a  to  be  a  jold  tovm,  but  the  men  didn't  fina 
KTiuch  golv'j,  rxx^d  some  '>£  them  left.     Then  it  v/as  a 
IvBi^b^^r  tovrar.     Eiut  rtiter  a  v/nile  there  weren*t 
enough  txoatt-^  to  k-3cp  the  luvnber  mill  running/  so 
more  people  went  avj^iy.     Then  the  new  highway  cm\e 
through  and  missed  ui.?  and  t.hat  vras  the  end  of  Gold 
Rock . 

"It/s  so  pretty  here*    ,It  looks  just  the  v/ay  Great 
Gx^end father  Connor  wrrote  about  it  in.  his  diary«*' 

"  v%  brought  his  diary  v;ith  us,     We  thought  you*d  like 
to  see  it  r " 

^'Our  qreat  graniifathex^  left-  his  wife  and  children 
in  Ohio  and  o^ane  here  to  find  gold^** 

"He  going  to  send  for  them  v/hen  he  struck  it 

rich,  but  he  never*  did.'' 


Nora : 


"He  dic3  find  aornethingp  but  it  wasn^t  gold*** 


Ty: 


"Wloat  did  he  fir)^?'' 


Paul:  "A  oave-     He  i'ound  a  r?ave  in  the  canyon." 

Noras  ;       "Do  you  know  v.i\ere  the  cave  is,  Ty?" 

Ty:  (Shakes  his  head.)   ''Cave'-^    What  cave?    I  have  never 

hearc  of  any  cave  in  the  canyoni.  I've  been  living 
here  all  my  life  ^nd  never  have  heard  anyone  speaX 
of  a  cave.'' 

Pauls  "Mayhe  no  one  else  ever  found  iti     Here's  what,  we 

knew  about  Lt.     Great  grandfather  iVaXfc  -'/hat  turned 
out  to  be*  his  lest  trip  into  the  caayon.     He  v^as 
gone  so  long  that  his  frieri<2s  went  tc  look  for  hitn* 
llicy  loimd  him  in  the  canyon  trying  to  get  baGl<  to 
town/ too  weaK  to  walk*     Oust  before  he  died  he  said 
soEttething  abo\:it  a  cave  and  being  lost  a  long  tins 
-;ith  nothing  to  ey/t.     His  friend.'^  v?rote  to  his  wife 
back  in  Ohio  about  it  and  sent  his  diary  to  her." 

Ty?.  '*!  Bure  would  like  to  see  that  diary.     ffeybe  it  vould 

give  us  some  clues  as  to  Wiiere  the  cave  is  located*" 

Nora:  "We'll  .shov;  it  tc  you.   (Lookip^g  up  to  the  slcyj  It 

looks  like  it  i/a  going  tc  rain.     This  vrotild  be  a  good 
tixvie  for  you  to  she-;  i-s  your  rock  collection*  I've 
never  gold  ).«vgget.  bring  the  diary  to 

youx*  hoiTie*     See  you  in  a  few  xrilnutes .  " 

Ty:  ''OKay^  see  you  ^oca.*' 


Repor':Qr:  "TJie  children  are  all  peering  dovra  at  a  small  braf^m 

book.'' 


Paul: 


Ty: 


''See  on  the  front  cover*   it  says,   '^Diary  of  John 
Corvnor*'*    He  must  have  taken  it  with  hira  whei^e  ever 
he  went*    He  wrote  in  it  almost  every  day,'* 

"Gos^h,  the  book  is  so  old  it* 3  falJing  apart;  But 
you  can  still  see  the  writing.     Let's  see  what  it 
says: 

'*March  19,  Today,  the  others  are  at  the 

creek  panning  for  gold«     I  think  there  is  just 
a  little  gold  in  the  creek,  but  I  feel  sure 
there  is  much  to  be  found  near  here/* 


Inhere '  S  rnore  here.*  bvit  the  v;riting  is  so  faded  that 
v/e  cciri't  road  anymcx^e.*' 


Mora  J 

Nora  5 
Ty  t 

Paul: 
Nora: 

Pau3.  s 
Noras 

Paul; 


"Did  anyone  try  to  read  It  through  a  Signifying  glass?'* 

"Tliat's  a  great'  idea!  \<e  never  thought  of  It.'* 

(Picks  up  inacjni tying  glass  and  studies  page  care- 
fuiJ^y^n)   ''It's  soTtiething  about  a  cave.  Looiki'' 

"Wnr?.t  does  it  Sc\y 

'M  can't  b<?jiieve  my  eye's  1-    Here.  Pciul^  you  read  it 
and  ze'Ll  uB  v;ha  t  you  think  it  say.T?  * " 

"I  see  it'     T't  i>.cvjiz,    ''Gold...  in  the  cave  I" 

"Oh  how  excitinq!  Look,  the  rain  has  stopped,     v^e  can 
go  to  the  cave  in  tlie  canyon  and  loo]c  for  the  gold." 

"Th<xt's  a  prtvhty  big  canyon*     Inhere  v7o\:ild  we  find  it?" 

*'The  diary  tell;;  us  vrh^re  to  finrl  itl     It's  just 
bone7>.th  the  *  Great  Cross**     Ty,  where  is  the  Great 


dnn't  *k.no'-v.     I  never  heard  of  it  before," 


''Mayba  your  father  would  Xni^w..     Let's  ank  hinic  We 
can  start  hunting  rox   Vcib  3  oat  cave  early  Iv*  the 
morning.     Come  ovk.  "     (Thay  exit,} 


Reporter:  "VJl-^en  the  children  ask  Mr.  Jackson  about  the  Great 

Cross ;  he.  too^  teXls  them  he  has  never  heard  of  it. 
He  reminds  them  that  everything  that  is  v;'ritten 
in  the  dixa.ry  happened  rnore  than  a  hundred  years  ago* 
If  there  had  been  a  cave  with  gold  :n  it^  he  feels 
someone  \KV.%16  have  found  it  by  now.     But  the  children 
are  deterniined  to  looTc  for  the  loet  cave,. Early 
the  next  morrAing,   Vy^  Paul,  ctnd  Nora  pack  a  lunch  and 
start  hiKinci  toward  the  canyon/' 


Ty: 


Pctuls 


Ty! 


Nora: 

Paul: 
Reporter 5 


*'Last  nig^it:  before  I  '^er\±.  to  sleep,   X  hac!  an  idea 
about  the  Great  C.cdhs.     There  are  animal  trails  j.n 
in  a  wild  place  liT'e  a  canyon-    Hy  father  says  animals 
follow  v'he  same  trails  for  yer^rs  aad  yeartj.  Perhaps 
the  Great  Cross  is  whor^  one  of  U^ese  trails  crossfts 
another  r, 

*'That  -aounds  possible..    At.  least  w<a  have  something  to 
look  for." 

"A;?.d  I  t2"^ought  or.  ?5omet:hing  else.     If  we  find  the  cave 
with  gold  in  it,   it  v/ill  start  a  gold  rush.     Then  so 
many  people-  will  aon^.e  ho  Gold  Roak^r   it  won't  be  a 
^hoB  t  to"^^?^  cLnymoreo 

"And  then  you  won't  ?vave  to  mcnn-^  away,  I  hope  we  find 
the  gaia." 

^'Here's  an  a.oisTial  tr::iii*     L>:=^t's  folla>v'  it  to  where  it 
crosses  another  tx-ail«     If  its  near  a  steep  embank- 
ment^ we'll  look  for  a  cave." 

*'Okay,    Let^s  go.''     (They  e>;it) 

*'They  follo^.y.  trail  after  trail/  with  no  luak.  Paul 
tears  hif?  .*?hirt..        red  ant  i-:.ting5J  'X^^'  on  his  haxid. 
No:ra  ir;  having  a  harr?  time  keeping  up  with  the  boys 
they  go  up  and  dovm  steep  r?.lopo3-     New  they  knot^r 
now  gold  hunters  feel  X'fuen  they  look  for  golcl  and 
don^t  find  any*     They  real3g;e  finally,  that  it  woi?.lc? 
take  years  to  look  everywhere  ixit  the  canyonrfand 
deoid^>.  to  give  op  in  thf=?  ^-^earch.** 


SCENE  6 


Reporter 5 


ERLC 


Paul : 


Nora : 


'•^For  the  next  few  days  they  go  f:i?5hir*g^  riding/-  and 
raountaii:'  climbing^.     T1iey  h.ave  all  but  forgotten  about 
the  l03t  cave  and  i.:s  treasure  of  gold.^.^     One  day 
the  boys  are  examinin9  rock  sampietJ  they  have  found 
nc^ar      j.arge  boi  ider^" 

(Main3Tierin9  a  rock)  "V/iiat  a  neat  rock  collection  I've 
starte--:i  here*     This  gro.y  rock  has  small  purple  stones 
in  it  y  . 

''I  thxnk  that  is  amethyst  crystal  in  the  rock«'* 
•'Como  here  vfutioklyr'   (Ty  and  Paul  run  to  her  side) 


f'i  If 


Paul: 
Nora : 


''Vn^Pit's  the  nvitter?" 

"Loo'kf  over  ther^i.  (Points  l>ec:K  into  the  canyon) 
Dcnvn  the  side  of  caayon  wall  is  a  ri<3ge,  fiee 

it?  Now  look.    Tact  shadcAfG  of  the  ],ate  afternoon 
are  iraklng  a   -a-rga  croos*'' 


Tv: 


Paul  ? 


Nora  5 


Ty  1 


T'^Vma.sr.ed )   ''I've  lived  her-e  all  ifoy  j.lfe  sincl  l^ve 
looked  at  "that  cliff  a  hunared  ti.^nes,  but  X  never 
53  aw  tha  t.  a  r  o  s  s  be  f  or  e ! " 

"You  would  have  to  be  in  the  right  j^lece  at.  the 
right  tiino,  when  th^*^  Bbacir^'/v^s  ar^3  on  che  rocks 

'*See,   i-t'B  changing  nov/..     Ihe  j5haclo\'v''s  ^re  moving* 
It  doesn*t  look  ho  tUVKjih  like  c<  cross  anyinora . '* 

''X  ha*3  better  hike  ovqt  <xn6  put  a  mark  on  that 

tree  or  vre  v/on't  be  able  to  find  it  in  the  morn-- 

ing..     We  doa't  have  time  to  climb  in  the  aanyon  nov/* 

It  V/ilx  be  darlt  real  soon,**  (Exits) 


Paul  s 
Nora : 
Pauls 


is  right. 


i.?  getting  darlc  fast*     I  wish  he'd 


hurx^y,     Vfe  ^aon't  v/ann  to  get  stucK  here  all  night**' 

''I  wir.h  hs  hadn*t  qone^     Xc's  ?3o  dark^   it's  getting 
kind  of  scary o     ( Foots te Pi;)     There  he  lisj" 

"Wl-^ere  v?ere  you?    .Oxd  you  go  do\n'\  into  the  canyon?" 

"No^     I  wex'it  up  the  trail  till  I  v/as  right  und^r  tha 
cross.     Then  I  had  to  mark  a  tree.     I.  -v^anted  to  be 
sure  we  could  find  the  plB.ce  in  the  morning 


Reporter?  '*The  sun  is  just  over  the  mountain  vrhen  they  atart 

out  the  next  ittorning,     Tliey  clr'mb  past  the  big  rocKf 
v/here  they  had  fourid  fhe  amethyst until  they  reach 
the  tree  v^here  Ty  had  made  the  mar^k.     Then  they 
climb  down  the  steep  bank*.     They  look  among  bushes 
and  rocks r  but  they  can  not  find  the  cave.  Ttien 
^:-!0ira  feels  c-^ome  cool  a.ir  blovjlng  between  two  rocks » 
ahey  push  . and  prod  until  one  of  the  big  rocks  comes 
free  and  roIl5j>  clovm  the  banko     '}Jhey  have  found  it  J 


Mr.  JadKsoni 


Wora : 


Mr.  Jack. s en ^ 


Ty : 

Reporter: 
Mro  Jacks on 2 
Prx^orter: 


TTi^re        :-i  cave,   j??©  c<^rk  insidf:  Miey  can  see  .in 

only  a  littio  ;v.iv.     rfy  rir^s  home  to  got:  some  candles* 

Nora  and  Paul  wa.xt  i.n  f.royit  of  the  cave  until  T^' 

returiA.?.  with  his  -Mther.    Mr.  Jackson  carries  candlat^  and 

'^W-jen  I  told  Dad  about.  t.i:e  ca\'e  he  v;a.nt>:?d  to  come  along 
hei p  us  explor^*?  it," 

"Di(3  you  qo  inside  the  cuve?'* 

I  was  air.^id  . 

"It  wis  too  dark  for  u-t.^  to  r.^e  anything  anyway." 

''I*rn  glaci  yon  wriited.     The  cave  rr;.i.qht  not  be  safe* 
There  >Tjight  be  falling  xoclcs  ox  pools  of  water-  I'm 
going  to  tie  one  end  of  ray  rope  here.  And  if  I  get 
into  trouble^   I  Mi  tug  on  the  rope  and  you  aan  pull 
me  out*'' 

''I  v/onr3er  what  v/e'll  find  inside  the  cave«" 

"WTien  Ka^.  Jackson  reappears,  th^fy  all.asX  him  what  he 
has  found  and  if  they  can  go  in." 

"It's  Bafe  enoughs  Crm^  on^  d,11  of  yovv^     I  want  you  to 
see  thiB,  but  please  be  careful,*' 

"Th<^y  enter  the  cave  in  i^ingie  file  each  ohg  holding 
a  candle*     Tliere  are  tv.^o  large  openingfs  inside  the 
cave^    Long  pointed  formations  hang  from  the  roof*  A 
waterfall  oplat^hes  over  huge  rocks.     It  ie  a  str^ange 
feeling  being  inside  a  cavG.     But  how  does  one  look 
for  gold?    It  is  so  i^amp  and  cold  they  all  begin  to 
shiver.    They  Ccin*t  stay  in  the  cave  any  longer*  Mr, 
Jacksoii  gathers  some  roo\  samples  and  they  all  file 
out  of  the  cave^ 


Reporter:  "^^^^len  they  return  to  Gold  Rock,  Mr,  Jackson  Bhovrs 

the  rooks  to  his  friend^.  Steve,  a  rock  expert,  Steve 
e:rainineg.:  the  rocks  ~.nd  decideiss  to  visit  the  cave-  He 
spends  four  days  exploring  the  cave^     Finally  he  comes 
to  Mr.  Jackson *s  store  to  report  on  his  findings • 
I'he  Jacksons  and  Nora  rmd  Paul  listen  very  carefully 
to  Stove* " 


Ty: 

Steve : 
Ty; 

Steve  ? 
Paul  i 
Steve; 
Paul: 

Stf*ver 

Ty : 
Paul : 

Ty  ? 

Steve : 


"  I  *  ve  been  c>.  3. 1  t'^ir  ouqh  the  cave .  " 

'■I  found  inany  roolcj^  a-s.d  lot5.?  of  strcinye  and  different 
i  coking  x:jom3 . 

"NDc  I  cJj-dn't  find  a  sign  o-:  any  cjold/* 

Bvit  tl-'.ere  j.  s  90I.0..     'rr.;ere  hat^  got  to  be  gold  there  I'' 
*'^fliai:  naK.es  you  so  s^ire  of"  that?" 

"^"^tr  great  grand  fa  tb.er  'kept  a  diary  „     He  found  the 
CTAve  an'i  »//rot.e  a.box>t  the  gold/' 

*'I'd  like  to  see  v^hat  he  vrrots.     .Do  yoi-  have  the 
diary  here?'* 

"It's  in  aiy  rooin.     I  Ml  get  it."  (Sxits) 

^'Tne  first  part  of  the  diary  is  cibout  finding  the  cav<^ 
l-'Te  couldn.'t  road  the  faded  v^itirig  at  the  end  of  the 
diary  until  wo  uc^eo  Ty*3  magriifying  qiass*'* 

('iV  raturns' with  th,t-.:  diary)  ''See,  hold  the  magnifying 
glass  ov^r  the  payo  here  and  read  this  line*  It  says 
"  9 Did  i n  che-  Ocrv?^ ^ 

(RGmovc-i3  a  pov^yerfvil  mcignifying  gl^ss  that,  fits  over 
his  eye  from  a  sxnall  lea tiher  case,)     "Let  me  look 
at  the  page  with  this  powerful,  magnifying  glass  I 
use  when  studying  rock  samp}es»     It's  much  stronger 
than  yours . " 

*'Ty  hands  the  book  to  hiir..     Steve  looks  at  it  care- 
fxzlly  then  hands  it  bacX  to  l*^//" 

'M  see  v;hat  yo^i  read*     But/  Ty,   if  you  look  very 
carefiilly  you  v/ill  see  a  little  scratch  on  the  paper* 
It  ixiake(^  the         Ivok  like  a   '^/'^    Look  carefully- 
IT^en  give  it  to  Paul  to  read.'' 

(Loo>:s.i  through  glass)     "It's  not   'gold  in  the  cave-, 
it  St?,vG  "cole-  in  the  cave'.'* 

(Th.f-jy  all  loc'k  disappointed.) 


ERIC 


Mr.  JacVvBant     *'We  Vre  sorry?  too.     But  thanks  a  lot  for  helping  us, 
Steve*  all  v-''er3  "-iDplng  rhert?  vnM-.lc3  be  guld  there; 

but  there  isn't..     I  guess  Qolcl  RocK  will  lemain  a 
qhost  tovm  al^.or  ail. 


SCEI-iB  9 


Visitor; 


''^This  is  v\»hGn  I  cnme  to  Gold  RocK .     My  proper  v/anted 
TCifj  to  inteir^/iev  the  toy  who  had  fourd  the  lost  c&ve* 
I  t.lvought  ve  v^sre^  first  r.o  hear  ahaut  it.  Ixrt  v/hen 
X  arrived  in  tov;ri  -^-here*  v/ere  crowds  of  curious  people 
ahead  of  Vsiet  v/aiting  to  vieit  thf;^  c?a.ve  everyone  was 
Talking  about  V     Then  I  began  to  ve.alize  that  I  was 
v/atching  a  nho:r:^t  rev./)-*-  come  to  \if.a 

(Ty  3  s  vMi.ting  on  vruetomers ... }   ''WT*at  do  you  want  to 
buy.  >fe*fu?" 

''W-^^'t*:;  going  to  vi^it  the  cave  we^ve  heard  so  n^uch 
about-.    Vie  need  ^;ome  thir^^gs  for  a  picnic  lunch.  I 
want  a  j.Ga:C  of  bread*   ^.ome  peanut  butter  and  some 
ieilv^  plea.^^Oo  'Do  you  'have  an^/  araerican  cheesvs 


Ty; 


Mri>  Weber:. 

Mr  a  Weber 5 
I've 

Mr-.  Weber: 


"Nut  light  ncW;  but  v/e'ii  nave  scnxif*  in  about  an  hour 
when  rm/  x^vitht'^r  get 3  bao;;  v'-itb  the  grocery  truck* 
Th%i.<:  will  be  ninety-'-^'i.ahL  cents,   fjlease.    (Give  her 
chan.^:^^^^)     lhanV.  you.  Bye*''     (Visitor  exits) 

(Enters )   ''Eello^  ^ry . 

(Srnrpri{3od)  "Vlhy^  heliOj  Mr.  V^jber.  I'm  sure  glad  to 
ties  yow  here..'* 

ju^t  heard  some  n^r^rB*     I  drove  ov(3r  tc  find  out  if 
it's  tri.5e^    Did  you  really  find  a  cave  in  the  canyon?'* 

'*Yes,  I  d.idf  with  sane  frienias  of  mine-'' 

•^Ccmia  you  show  it  to  rae?'' 

"Jrist  as  soon  as  my  dad  cameis  back.     It  3  a  v/onderful 
sight  to  see.'* 


Mr.  vVeber: 


"v\fellrf  vvhile  I'm  here,   1^6  like  to  buy  some  fcod  and 
supplies*.     I'll  write  rny  order  dovn.   (Takes  an  order 
form  and  SJtarts  to  fill  it  out)     Your  father  can  be 
filling  this  07:der  v;hile  v/e  explore  the  cave^'* 


Visitor: 

Visitor: 
Visitor: 


(Returns)  "Yoitnig  iJV3n>  I  forgot  to  get  a  dozen  apples 
when  I  v/c?;3  here  'before «    May  1  have  soTse  please?'* 

(5'mi3es)  ''Yos,  Ma 'ra, "  (Pl??.ces5  apples  in  paper  bag) 

"^ouiig  marif   is  there  something  funny  about  me?'* 

Ohf  no. 

"TTren  why  arc  yon  smiling?'' 

didn't  knew  J  v;a.s  snu/iing.     I  guess  it's  just 
because  1  fet-"»l  so  good/  Gold  Rock  isn't  a  ghost 
to'^n  anymore,.     People  keep  coming  fr-om  everywhere 
to  see  the  c^?;ve*     I'iTi  30  happy  I  vrant  to  eay  to 
evervox"ie^/    'W'elcoroe  to  Gold  Ro-ck:  *  " 
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CHK?TE?.  ill 
CAREER  0RI3NTA.TI0N  EVALU?\TIOK 

I.  STATCMENT  OF  OaJECTT\'ES 
!•    Each  student  will  be  ori^^ntt^d  to  a  wide  range,  of  career 

possibi litLe^ « 
2.     Prcgrar.^  cleveiopniant  objectives ::. 

a.  To  inco:.-por  at-:=^  career  m^terinl^i  v/ifhirrthe  Btandc^rd 
catalog  of  iriStruct:  onai  raaterlalU:;  located  v;iLnin  the 
middle  ?^choo.T  a 

b.  To  dex'elop  behavior-Blly  ivterted  obT'SctiveG  and  proce'''iures 
within  the  7      ^th  grode  inKti^-ictlonal  proaram  so  as 

-fco  incorporate  o^r-'^er  cj:r:lentati.v;n  ^3  one  of:  the  major 
facet:^  in  eaob  of  the  restrictive  di£i;^iplinea> 

c.  To  'vtjLlize  rhe  reviBer]  ourr iculmn  material  ^^it'h  all  7tli 
ai'id  8th  gr.ide  siiadents  to  d^.itei'^T»i*.'?e  if  thia  procecEure 
for  providing  ccire^^r  orientation  is  H*ffect.ive, 

XI.  ACTIVITIES 

Si^SJ^  ^•'5-^-  activlti^c^  v;ere  limitec?  to  the  7fh  and  ath  gradefS 
at  Park  Street  Middle  Sclioo.1 .     Tne  totaJ  school  wa.e  involved  and 
consisted  of  SOO  students  cxnd  30  .^?taff  raemb-irs,, 

ITne  program  provided  for  :yoO  'bowrs  of  inservice  time  to  help 
staff  understanO  the  concept  of  Career  Orientation  and  how  to 

develop  objectives  and  procedures  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of 

n  r.  r:  9 


the  curricu.U?m. 

Aq  additional  300  hourc  of  tlT^e  v^as  usad  by  tJ(\<:  ataff  to 
develop  actual  objectives  and  procecroros  to  assvi^re  that  career 
orientation  was  integrated  into  the  cnarr icr?luTiu 

5UlxL^4JiSl;tf*  Resource  0peei>cerB  froxrT  the  ccmmunity  were 

utili2:ecl  for  the  units  of  ^^-cudy.     The  xollwing  if;  a  Use  Di: 

businec^seSf  induatrief^,  and  agencies  v/hioh  furnislvad  speaKex'S  for 

Park  Street  Hxddle  School  vrith  referonrie  to  caireerss 

Hm ntingtorj  National  Bank 
^.^"haa f  Realty  Company 

Ohio  B'^ll    •  .  . 

Center  of  Science  ar?d  Inc3usti*y 
Littlo  'iTieatre 

Grave  City  Oov^ernment 
South-W^eBtern  City  Schooic-^ 
Batca31e  Mmorial  Institute 
A  Cake  Decorator 
City  Loan  Company 

Pie3.<3  trips  were  ta1v:en  so  that  studexits  could  widen  their 
orientation  to  fSiffernint  jobec 

hll  career  materials  w^eve  clas3'H:ied  under  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  and  became  an  ivitegrti3.  part  of  the  InBtjn.jotional  Materials 
Center.     Materials  were  uiada  a.vai labia  to  ^^tudentB  for  indepcsnndent 
and  group  researcVu     Teachers  utliiised  car^^^er  inaterials  in  develop- 
ment of  the  unitL;  of  study* 

The  15  Career  Clusters,  as  identified  by  the  Unitecl  States 
Office  of  Education  v/er^  assigned  to  sy->eoific  in;:itructional  areas. 


Specific  occupat  I-.-jus  v/ere  assicTrr-^d  to  the  cluster-s  so  that 
teacherp.  ar-id  students*  cian  readily  awaxe  theinselves  of  the  wide 
range  of  cccupationa  v/ithin  each  cl'oBt<?.i^.     Although  career 
clusters  v/ere  cit:siqned  to  specific  instructional  areas,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  isolate  career  ori^'Utati  on  to  any  specific 
area.     iTiO  p^^rpo!:<e  of  the  assignment  was  to  deteririne  how  the 
curriculum  reiatf:^s  to  each  caroer  ciu^^her*     Career  oriGntatlon 
has  been  and  v/ili  contJ.rxue  to  be  the  rssponsibility  of  the 
total  staff  and  all  instructional  areas,     Tl.ie  car-aer  clusters 
and  aasign!Tients  are  located     in  another  section  v/ithin  the 
Career  Orientation  Evaluaticii, 

III.   EVALUATION  PROGEDURCS 

1-     A  survey  of  the  orientation  units  of  r^txidy  revealed  that 

all  career  clusters  verrr*  integrated  Inho  the  curriculvan  ancl 
1.^4  specific  occTvpatiaris  v-rere  Irrt/roduced  this  yv^ar* 

2*a.P*  questionriairf^  wa.s  dls tri'oi;.tea  to  students  ancJ  teachers  at 
P  irk  Street  Hiadlc  School,     Three  .hundred  t^-^enty -eight  {328) 
students  aad  2  3  teaoheis  resyonaed  to  the  questionnaire « 
The  results:  of  the  questionnaire  are  as  follovre*     To  the 
question, ''Are  career  materials  in  the  I  .M.C*  available  for 
yoxar  use?",   the  respondents  indicated  5     100%  01  the  teachers 
answered  yes  and  96?^?  of  the  students  ansv^ered  yes. 


To  the  question; 


Are  the  career  mat-3rials  in  the  I.M.G, 


1 
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Gata.logued  in  acr^crdance  witi  t'hr^  Of^'-A'ey  decimal  Systom?**, 
100  percent  of  the  teachers  ^^.nswe.ced  yes  and  B4  percent  of 
the*  etudents  ani^v/ered  yes. 

To  the  question^  "Hov<-^  many  times  have  you  used  career 
materxa.lt5  in  the  I.M.C/?",   2  percent  of  the  students  in- 
dicated they  had  nr>t  used  career  inaterialar  1.2  percent  of  the 
st\?.dcnt3  ii\<liioated  they  hacf  used  ctv^eer  inateriaXr^  one  time 
or  more?  16  pt-rcen^:  of  the  students  indioate.d  they  had' used 
car'ear  rratt^rial.^-:-  iv-ro  tiiuas  or  snore?        percent  of  the  student 
indicated  they  had  used  careoL*  inateritiis  -rhroe  times  or  more; 
15  psrcant  oi*  the  s-tudenta  indicated  they  had  used  career 
R>aterialB  four  tinges  or  niore;  il  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  they  had  uj-^ed  career  niaterials  five  tinies  or  more? 
6  percent  of  thfi  student^-^  irdioated  thoy  hc\d  u^ed  career 
materials  six  times  or  more?  5  nerctsnt  of  the  students  in-- 
dieatecl  they  had  uBed  career  a»atoriaIi=J  t^j-even  times  or  mora/ 
5  perc«=5nt  of  the  students  indicated  they  had  U3e0  career 
materials  eight  times  or  moro?  3  peraent  of  the  atudente  in-- 
dicated  they  had  used  career  jtiateriaJ-s  nine  timea  or  more; 
9  percent  of  the  students  indicated  they  had  used  career 
materials  ten  times  or  more.     The  average  amount  of  times 
for,  student  usage  of  career  niaterials  in  the  I^MX*  v/sg  4.4. 
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RESULTS  CF  OKIi^trT.vTION  QUESTTOmiklMl 


_% jres  %  no 


Ai-e  career  materials  in 
the  I.M.C.  availf.ble  for 
your  use? 


96 


A.re  car^ex  raateriula  In 
the  i«.J''<,C,.  c<-, calogued  ir- 
accordance  vrj.th  the  Dowey 
Decimal  Syfct.er,i? 


100  0 


54  16 


How  roany  tia.e.^  a«ve  you 
used  career  materials  in 
the  I»M,C.,  ? 


none 

2 

b,. 

one  or  more 

12 

two  or  more 

16 

t..rep  or  laore 

16 

forrr  or  more 

15 

f . 

five  or  more 

11 

six  oxr  Tr?ore 

6 

.^eveti  or  more 

5 

i « 

eight  or  raore 

5 

nine  or  more 

mm 

3 

ten  or  imore 

9 

m 
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ORiBNmT:;oi:  S'ruDjt:::7T  evaluation 


Are  career  mater ial,9  in  t.he  laM.C,  available  for 

your  U3e?  Yes  9jp?^^  No_  4-;^ 


Are  the  aar'^or  materials  in  th^i  eata'^.ogued 

by  tl'ie  Deway  Decimal  System?  'y^s_842lJJo  JJ^?:,. 


How  xmny  tim^s  "have  you.  us^q  career  niateriaia  in 
the 


12  3 


1^4  )S    6     7     8     9    10  or  n^ore.    (Circle  correct  an??v^er) 


Did  your  teachers  inform  you  about  careerr.  that  relate 

to  the  0iibj©at  studied'?  Yes  86%  No  1 


Did  yoM  go  on  field  trips  to  b.usinees'^a  and  industries 

in  Grove  City?  .  Yes  34%  No  66^^ 


Dit5  you  visit  bvud.aeBses  anc^  litclustries  in  seme  other 

C5it/v?  "  Yea  47%  I-Io  53^4 


Dio  you  see  films  and/or  f il^tsskrips  on  caroer?:? 

Yes  ■$8%_l?a_42%_ 


Did  you  talk  individu^lii;'  to  your  teachsrs  a^bout 

careers?  ^*  Yea  30^5  No  70% 


Did  you  t.?.lk  to  your  cou.'iselor  about  careers?    Yes  10%  No  90% 
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b/  A  review  by  the  niodle  school  cuvr iculviJu  committee  of  nil 
curricvi.l       raaLerictl  nrepare«:i  revcale^l  that  behaviorally 
St  cited  ob  j  ec  t  i  vos  and  ini  o]  enien  tat  i  on  pr  oced  ur  es  were  or  epa  rod 
v/hich  incorporjit':^d  career  or:i  ont i! ticn  inateria  1   from  all 
f  i  Eteen  ■  j  ob  c  1  kx  t  e  r  s  ^ 

On   All  career   j  nte':n:'a-Led  t:inits  of  stu  jy  '//hicb  vere  devc^lopod 
v/ere  irnplGrncnT-crl .     T"'      results  o  f  tht-a  prc-tGstw  and  post-- 
tests  arlministc' aci  to  s'-.ud*r?W:.s  at  tr-e  beninvrinn  and  con-- 
elusion  oi.'  Cv'.r.-h  Mni.t  dete  rriv' ned  tbr^t  cnrrxcM.lum  inteqration 
is  a  n\ont  effective  procedr.re  for  j"'rnvidinq  career  orientation. 
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AGRI-BUSItlESS  AtTD  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


AGRI-BUSINESS  AHD  MATURAL  RESOURCES 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
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CONSm/lER  MID  HOMEMAKIHG 


CONSUMER  AND  H0MEI4AKING 


CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION 


ERIC 


ENVIRONIffiHT 


ENVIRONMENT 


•)  r  - 
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FIWE  ARTS  Am  HUMANITIES 


ERIC 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIOLIS 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


ERIC 
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HOSPITALITY  AND  RECREATION 
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HOSPITALITY  AMD  RECREATION 


^iANUFACTURIMG 


I4A1-JUFACTURING 


72 
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PiARIHE  SCIENCE  OCCUPATIONS 


Diver  ^^^^^^^ 

I 

\  Fisherman 

Marine  Life  / 
Farmer  / 

MARINE  SCIENCE 


mRKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


MARKETING  AMD  DISTRIDUTIOH 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


ERIC 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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TRANSPORTATION 


TRAtlSPORTATIOW 


V.  ■  OiilENTATION  Uin.T3  OP  STUDY 


PARK  STilEET  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


/ 


er|c 
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UNIT  OP  STUDY 

ON 

THE  HUMAN  BODY 


Park  Street  Middle  School 
201  East  Park  Street 
Grove  City I  Ohio 
43123 


Mr,  Ht  Wayne  Umholtz,  Principal 
Mr&»  Norma  Smith-.  Instructional  Leader 
Mr^  Earl  Hoore*  Counselor 


Mr,  Bemie  Hall«  Jr*«  Science 

Wr.  Ron  Hutchinson^  Physical  Education 

Peggy  Koru,  Physical  Education 
Miss  Peggy  Schano,  Social  studies 
Wxs^  Shirley  IJanxi^xiacher^  Mathematics 

Mr»  Bernia  Hall^  Jr»  and  Mta.  Shirley  Wannemacb«r«  Language  Arts 


INTRODUCTION 


•rhis  unit  will  concern  the  riuman  body  broken  down  into  three 
areas;   (1)  skeleton,    (2)  muscles  and  (3)  vital  internal  org^Ans. 
'his  is  a  unit  that  will  involve  a  teaching  period  of  foux  to 
live  weeks. 

Science  will  be  the  focal  point  with  all  other  subjects  co- 
relating  and  revolving  around  its  area. 

Each  section  in  science  will  involve  educational  goals  and 
behaviorally  stated  objectives.     The  sub-objectives  will  be 
broken  dovjn  into  three  sections  to  enable  all  students  to 
work  at  their  capabilities ► 


UNIT  EDUCATIONAL  GOAL 

To  explore  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  human  body  and  its 
.implications  in  the  subject  areas.     The  biological  study 
of  the  skeletal,  muscular  systems  and  vital  internal  orgeuia 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  exploration  with  social  studies, 
mathematics,  language  arts,  and  physical  education  showing 
their  implications  and  uses. 
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Pre-Test 


Match  cc'.umn  A  to  B 
A 

1 .  skull 

2  •  humerus 

3o  femur 

4*  marrow 

5*  rickets 

6.  sternum 

7 »  sapien 

8.  lifting  weights 

9*  fractures 

10^  fatigue 

11,  flexion 

12 1  cardiovascular 

13.  joint 

14.  lack  of  salt  to 
muscles 

15.  extension 

16.  training 

17.  sprain 

18.  respirators 

19.  ligament 

20.  physical  therapist 


B 

joining  of  the  rJ.ixs  or 
breastbone 

long  bone  in  the  upper  arm 

Latin  word  meaning  "wise** 

soft  tissue  that  manufacturers 
red  anv  white  blood  colls 

houses  the  brain  and  shai-es 
the  head  and  face 

the  thigh  bone 

deficiency  in  Vitamin  D 

connect  bone  to  bone 

loss  of  salt 

increased  exercise  causing 
decrease  in  blood  supply 

isotonic 

decrease  in  angle  (elbow-knee) 

break  in  bone 

strength,  speed,  endurance 
and  balance 

one  who  deals  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  disease  and  injury 

obesity 

damage  of  ligament 

decreased  ability  of  muscle  to 
perform 

pumping  of  blood 
increase  in  angle 

85 


21.  cartiledge 

22.  tension 

23.  overv^ight 
24-  motor  fitness 

25.  stitch  in  side 

26.  tendon 

27.  muscle 

28.  trainer 

29.  caloric 

30 .  endurance 

31 .  energy 


32.  taping  or  str aping 
(wrapping) 

33.  actuary 


34.  orthotests 

35.  prosthetests 

36.  podiatrists 

37.  dietitician 

38.  archeology 

39.  anthropoloqy 


cramps 

damage  of  ligaments 

protective  padding  (nose) 

where  two  bones  join 

contraction  of  muscle 

a  person  who  deals  with 
injuries  and  prevention  of 
injuries  to  athletics 

to  prepare  or  make  fit  your 
body 

added  support  to  prevent 
irjury  or  further  injury 

she.  7p  pain  associated  with 
heavy  exercise  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned individuals 

ability  to  withstand  heavy 
and  prolonged  exercise 

capacity  to  do  work  or 
exercise 

foot  doctor 


mends  and  fits  artiticial 
limbs 

responsib--v:j  for  balanced  meals 

could  figure  life  expectancy 
chart 

makes  and  fits  orthcpedic 
braces 

study  of  the  development 
structure  and  function  of 
human  groups 

study  of  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions 

study  of  material  remains 
( fossils ,   relics ,  artifacts ) 
of  past  human  life 
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40 •  sociology 

41 .  geology 

42 •  pateography 

43*  paieonthology 

44.  cardiologist 


45.  biomedical  technician 

46.  chiropractor 

47.  podiatrists 

48.  prosthetist 

49.  medical  radiologist 

50.  technician 

51.  osteophathic 


jtudy  of  life  of  past  geolo- 
gical periods  as  known  f  re:! 
fossil  remains 

study  of  the  origin  of  man 

stuay  cf  the  history  of  the 
earth  and  its  life,  especially 
as  At  is  recorded  in  rock 

operates  the  highly  technical 
medical  equipment  such  as  the 
heart-lung  machine 

attenti  .,'n  geared  to  the  im- 
pairment in  the  muscles 
especially  the  skeletial 
systerc. 

treats  patients  for  manual 
manipulation  of  bones, 
especially  the  spinal  column 

treats  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  its  function 

surveys  the  body  from  the 
inside  by  v?ay  of  x-ray 

designs,  fabricates  fittings 
for  artificial  limbs 

diagnoses  and  treats  deformi- 
ties in  the  feet 


True  and  Falae 


1- 
2. 

3. 

4. 

.5. 


Bones  originate  in  the  embroyo 

purpose  of  cartilage  is  to  reduce  friction  between  bones 

man  can  live  without  the  liver  in  our  highly  technical 
society 

Crc-Magmam  man  was  the  first  "modern  man" 

the  more  a  jumper  jumps  tha  more  spring  he  has  in  his 
legs 
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Fill  in  the  blanks 


1.   forms  together  to  make  up  all  muscle  tissue 

2.   the  skeleton  system  consists  of    bones 

3o    the  boijies  are  bound  together  by  the   

4.    there  '  .re    vertebrae  in  the  human  body 

5.    another  name  for  a  verterbral  column  is   

6.   the  three  division  of  t'ha  brain  are   

1\    the  two  largesc  arteries  in  the  heart  are  

8.   the  lun^s  consist  of  a  left  anO  righv  side,  there 

are  how  many  branches  in  the  le.'t  side  —  and  how  many 
branches  on  fJi  -  right  side?  

  the  small  intestine  are  .;  ^et  long 

10.    the  large  intestine  are    feet  long 

11.    two  nurposes  of  the  liver  are   

12»    the  first  three  occupations  of  man  were  


Label 

1,     Name  the  sections  of  the  brain  .(cerebrium,  medulla  and 
cerebellum)  that  control  the  following 


a.   walking 

b.    memory 

c.   heart  beat 

d.    riding  a  bicycle 

e.   skating 

f.  .  digestion  of  food 

g.   balance 

h.    problem  solving 

i .  .   judgment 


2.     Lable  the  types  of  ir.uscles,    (voluntary  -  involuntary  or  both) 
from  the  diagram  on  the  ne:ct  page 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAIIABLE  COPY 


I  ! 
1  i 


1 

i 


■  r 


1  ^)  li  f  I  f 


-f'-  ■  

STUflSr^^T  ACTXVITr 

':ti  KlCr,    I'   u.;;-!   in'o    O.-rv!  lo.  )  i-ii:         "  •;■ 


.■,'--'M,i..ov:.i:.i'i5' 
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T      ('arh:  :;,>oi  a  /neon  in 

■:  ?  '  it    ■  ■  h  »-':^ 


3.     Man  is  similar  to  animals  in  his 


a.  external  structures 

b.  internal  structures 

Co  fo3rm  of  hands  and  feet 

d.  facial  expressions 

eo  none  of  the  above 

f.  all  of  the  above 

4.  Man's  chief  assets  are  his 

a,  ability  to  usr  tools 

b.  ability  to  talk 

c-  his  brain  and  his  thumbs 

5,  An  artiJv=»ct  is 

a.  a  thing  ^aaJe  by  early  man 

b.  a  thing  used,  by  eerly  man 

c.  tilings  discovered  and  studied  by  anthropologists 

d.  ncne  of  the  above 

e.  a  11.  of  the  abo-/e 

6      Oxygen  debt  and  fatigue  concerns 

a«  the  bones 

b.  the  muscles 

c.  both  of  these 

d.  none  of  theoe 


Answer 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  connective  tissue  and  supporting 
tissue?     E>.pla..n  both  in  3  to  4  lines. 

2.  List  three  types  of  mjv^c.^  e  tissue  and  give  one  example  of  ecch 
muscle  tissue. 

3.  Define  the  following  in  2  to  3  lines  each 

a.  flexors 

b.  extensors 

4.  How  does  the  term  tone  relate  to  muscles  and  muscle  build  up? 
(3  to  4  lines) 

5.  Name  four  functions  of  tha  skeleton  system. 

6.  X^Jhat  Is  the  purpose  of  the  vertebral  column? 

7.  In  3  to  4  lines  I  explain  inhaling  and  exhaling. 

8*     In  one  paragraph,   explain  the  purpose  of  the  kidney  in  relation 
to  excretion. 
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9*     Starting  from  inside  the  stomach  name  the  3  layers  in  the 
stomach  wall. 

10.  Define  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  relation  to  digestion 
iri  2  to  3  lines. 

11.  Where  does  digestion  take  place  in  the  human  body?" 

12 o     Explain  the  function  of  the  small  intestine  and  large  intestine. 

13.  Explain  in  one  short  paragraph  the  position  of  the  lar-^e  and 
small  intestine  in  relation  to  the  stomach  and  rectum^ 

14.  In  a  paragraph,   tell  how  man's  ability  to  think  makes  him 
different  from  anim£..ls. 

15.  Define  anthropology. 

16.  In  a  sentence  or  two,   cell  why  "home  sapiens"  ic  used  to 
discuss  modern  .nan. 

17.  List  G  characters  that  are  used  to  determine  race. 

18.  Name  5  humai>  races « 

19.  Name  one  discovery  by  early  man  that  was  a  great  step  forward 
for  civilization. 

20..     List  10  descriptive  adjectives  dealing  with  the  form  of  the 
hioman  body. 
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Entry  level  for  science. 

True  or  false  -  The  human  body  is  raore  complex  than  a  machine. 
If  true,   explain  in  3  to  4  lines. 

2.  How  many  bones  does  (on  the  average)  the  human  body  compile? 

3.  VThat  is  the  true  purpose  of  cartilege? 

4.  Name  six  purposes  for  the  sV.eltal  system. 

5*     Rickets  is  a  disease  in  the  bones  primarily  from  the  deficiency 
of  (1)  vitamin  Q     (2)  vitamin  C     (3)  vitamin  D     (4)  no  answer 
given . 

6.  In  the  body  make  up,   there  are  three  types  of  muscles, 
 ,   /   and  9 

7.  Excess  waste  in  the  muscles  is  a  condition  resulting  in 
^   in  the  m.uscle  itself. 

8.  True  or  false.  Breathing  takes  place  through  the  nose  so 
straining  of  germs  and  dust  particles  are  eliminated  to  a 
certain  degree.   

iJ,    Match.     The  following  internal  organs  of  the  human  body,  with 
the  correct  sentence  to  the  right. 

  heart  1.     control  point  for  the  human  body. 

  cardiologist     2.     oxygen  enters  to  the  lungs, 

  lungs  3.     referred  to  as  the  piomping  station. 

stomach  4.     holds  300  cubic  inches  of  air  when  full. 


chiropractor     5.     produces  the  chemical  substance  that 

helps  to  digest  food. 


nose 


brain 


prosthetist 


6.  surveys  the  bones,  muscles  and  internal 
organs  by  x-ray. 

7.  knows  and  operates  the  highly  tech- 
nical medical  equipment  such  as  the 
heart  -  lung  machine. 

8.  treats  patients  for  manuel  manipulation 
of  bones  especially  the  spinal  column. 
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Educational  goals  —  skeleton 

1.  The  student  will  appreciate  the  development  of  the  human  brain 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  hands,  places  man  in  the  highest 
category  of  the  animal  species » 

2.  The  student  will  better  understand  the  form  and  function 
of  his  ovm  body, 

3.  The  student  will  understand  the  importance  of  occupations 
dealing  with  the  correction  of  mal-forTned  structures  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  people  suffering  from  injuries. 

Objectives 

a.  The  student  in  one  page  or  less  will  describe  a  computer 
and  tell  its  function  in  relation  to  the  brain. 

b.  The  student  will  define  the  Latin  word  sapien  in  one 
paragraph, 

c.  The  student  will  define  and  locate  by  a  cross  cectional 
drawing  of  the  human  body  the  following  bones: 

1.  skull 
2-  ribs 

3.  breast  bone 

4.  limb  bone 

5.  cartilage 

6.  femur 

7.  pelvis 

8.  humerus 

9.  ulna 

10.  radius 

11.  fibula 

12.  metacarpals 

13.  phallanges 

14.  petella 

15.  metatarsals 

16.  phalanges 

17.  vertebral  6ol\imn 

18.  humerus 

19.  femur 

20.  tarsals 

d.  The  student  will  define  anatomy  and  physiology  in  one-half 
page  or  less. 

e.  The  student  will  prepare  a  half  page  report  concerning 
Aristotle  and  Galen  (the  early  explorers  in  the  functioning 
of  human  skeletal  make  up  and  behavior.) 

f •     The  student  will  prepare  a  list  of  five  different  activi- 
ties performed  daily  and  explain  the  following: 

1,  the  bone  or  bones  involved, 

2.  the  parts  of  the  body  used  in  each  activity. 
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g.  The  student  will  locate  and  name  the  two  main  neck 
vertebrae  by  preparing  a  cross-sectional  drawing  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

h.  The  student  v/ill  name  three  connective  tissue  in  the 
skeletal  make-up  and  give  one  location  for  each  tissue. 

i.  The  student  will  name  and  give  one  example  and  explain 
the  major  points  within  the  skeletal  make-up. 

The  student  -.vill  prepare  a  two  page  report  explaining 
how  they  may  better  appreciate  and  care  for  their  entire 
body  by  being  ruore  knowledgeable  of  the  human  skeletal 
make-up. 

k.     The  stuOent  will  research  the  following  occupations: 

1 .  prosthc  ti  s t 

2.  medical  radiologic  technician 

3.  osteopathic 

Each  occupation  will  be  one  page  following  these  points 
personal  qualifications 
salaries 
schooling 

cost  for  the  education 
working  hours 

A  Group  (low  level) 

Concerning  the  skeleton  system  the  student  in  A  group  must  know 
and  understand  the  following: 

1.  To  be  able  to  locate  and  discuss  the  location  of  the 
following  bones:     skull,   clavicle,   ribs,   steanum,  pelvis, 
vertebrae ,  humcjrus ,   ulna ,   radius ,   femur ,   fibula ,   tarsals  , 
corpals ,  metacolpals ,  phalanges ,  petella,  metatarsals , 
and  phalp.nges. 

2 .  To  define  the  following:     1 .     sapien     2 .  anatomy 

3.     physiology  and  4.     cartilage  and  show  two  places 
and  the  purpose  of  cartilage  being  in  the  body. 

3.  To  name  four  different  types  of  joints  and  give  the 
location  wherro  you  can  find  the  joints. 

4.  To  know  how  raany  verterbraes  are  in  the  verterbral 
column  ( nuiabi-ir )  c 


5.  To  list  six  purposes  of  the  skeletal  system. 

6.  Be  able  to  define  ligaments  in  four  to  five  good  lines. 

7.  In  one  page  each  report  on  the  following  occupations: 
a*  prosthetist 

b.  medical  radiologic  technician 

c .  osteopathic 
following  these  points 

personal  qualifications 

salaries 

schooling 

cost  for  the  education 
working  hours 

personal  opinion  concerning  this  occupation 
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Those  working  in  C  section  must  know  the  following  concepts  con- 
cerning the  skeleton  system. 

1.  To  be  able  to  locate  and  discuss  the  location  of  the  following 
bones:     skull,  clavicle,   ribs,   sternum,  pelvis,  vertebrae, 
humerus,  ulna,   radius,   femur,  febula,  tarsals,  scapula,  cor- 
pals,  metacarpals,  phalanges,  patella,  metatarsals,  and 
phalanges.     You  will  draw  the  human  skeleton  and  label  all 
parts  by  name  and  number  giving  a  brief  2  to  4  lines  des- 
dribing  each  bone  and  location, 

2.  Be  able  to  list  three  reasons  for  classifying  animals  according 
to  structure  and  list  three  examples. 

3.  Be  able  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  ^'Sapien"  in 
a  paragraph  or  less. 

4.  To  describe  the  skeleton  system,  know  the  location  and  the 
purpose  of  the  following:     skull,   ribs,  breast  bone,  limb 
bone ,  cartilage  * 

5*     To  define  anatomy  and  physiology  in  a  paragraph  or  less. 

6.     To  describe  the  working  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  as  early 

explorers  in  the  functioning  of  human  skeletal  make-up.  Do 
both  men  in  one  page  or  less- 

7^     To  be  able  to  list  and  describe  five  bones  that  are  essential 
or  that  are  used  while,   1.  walking  or  running,   2.  reading, 
3.   swimming,   4.  name  the  type  of  joints  these  bones  have  — 
1.  ball  and  socket,   2,  hinge,   3l  pivot  and  4.  gliding. 

8.  To  be  able  to  list  two  neck  vertebrae  that  enable  man  to  pivot 
and  rotate  the  head  and  define  the  vertebrae  in  a  one-half 
page  or  less« 

9.  Be  able  to  list  and  explain  in  one-half  page,   three  connective 
tissues  and  give  a  location  for  each. 

10.     In  one  page  each  report  on  the  following  occupations: 

a.  prosthetist 

b.  medical  radiologic  technician 

c .  osteopathic 
following  these  points 

personal  qualifications 

salaries 

schooling 

cost  for  education 

working  hours 

personal  opinion  concerning  this  occupation. 
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D  Group  (top  group) 

All  students  worKing  in  D  section  must  understand  the  fcLlowing: 

1.     Can  describe  a  computer  and  how  it  helps  man  in  today's  complex 
world, 

2u     Be  able  to  list  three  reasons  for  classifying  animals  accord- 
ing to  structure  and  relationship. 

3.  Be  able  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  Sapien  in  a  paragraph  or  less. 

4.  To  describe  the  skeletal  system,  know  the  locations  and 
purpose  of  the  following  by  drawing;  1.  skull,  2.  ribs, 
3.  breast  bone,   4.  limb  bone,   and  5,  cartilage. 

5.  To  explain  how  anatomy  and  physiology  relate  through  speciali- 
zation in  one-half  page  or  less. 

6.  Describe  the  working  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  as  early  explorers 
in  the  functioning  of  hriman  skeletal  make-up  and  its  relation- 
ship to  human  behaviors.     Do  both  men  in  one  and  one-half  pages 
or  less- 

7.  To  make  a  charr  of  five  columns  listing  activities  you  perform 
daily  following  these  points: 

a.  the  parts  of  the  body  used  in  each  activity, 

b.  the  bone  or  bones  involved. 

8.  To  be  able  to  locate,  describe  and  explain  neck  vertebrae 
of  man  by  a  drawing  of  human  ve.rtebral  system. 

9.  Be  able  to  explain  and  list  three  examples  of  a  connective 
tissue. 

10.  To  be  able  to  list  and  explain  four  different  types  of  move- 
able joints  showing  their  locations  by  visual  drawing. 

11.  To  fully  explain  in  a  page  how  you  can  better  appreciate  and 
care  for  your  entire  body. 

12.  In  two  pages  each,   report  on  the  following  occupations: 

a.  prostetist 

b.  medical  radiologic  technician 

c.  osteopathic 
following  these  points 

personal  qualifications 

salaries 

schooling 

cost  for  the  education 
working  hours 

personal  opinion  concerning  this  occupation. 
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Educational  goals  -  Muscles 

1.  The  student  will  learn  the  importance  of  good  muscle  condition- 
ing which  will  enable  him  to  function  at  maxim\im  capacity 
through  life, 

2.  The  student  will  acquire  a  knowledge  for  body  actions  controlled 
by  voluntary,   involuntary  or  both  types  of  muscle. 

3.  The  student  will  understand  major  muscles  within  the  body  and 
that  muscles  are  grouped  according  to  cardiac,   smooth,  straitod, 

4.  The  student  will  understand  fatique  and  oxygen  debt  and  how 
to  better  prepare  for  everyday  life« 

Objectives 

a.  The  student  will  define  muscle  in  a  paragraph  or  less  being 
sure  to  include  the  following: 

lo     the  percent  of  the  body  made  up  by  muscles 
2.     composition  of  muscle  tissue. 

b.  The  student  will  distinguish  between  connective  and  support- 
ing tissue  in  three  to  four  sentences, 

c.  The  student  will  list  the  three  types  of  muscle  within 
the  human  body  and  give  one  location  of  each  type. 

d.  The  student  will  distinguish  between  the  three  types  of 
muscles  by  dissecting  a  frog  and  observing  different 
sections  under  the  microscope. 

e.  The  student  will  define  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles 
in  three  to  four  lines o 

f .  The  student  will  list  four  motions  that  are  voluntary 
and  four  that  are  involuntary • 

The  student  will  label  the  following  muscles  by  drav^ing 
front  and  back  views  of  the  human  body  and  signifying  each 
particular  muscle. 

1 o  trapezius 

2o  deltoid 

3.  triceps 

4o     latissmus  dorsi 

5o     gluteus  mazimus 

6 .  gastrocnemius 

7.  external  oblique 
8o  pectoralis  major 
9o  hamstrings 

h.  The  student  will  define  flexors  and  extensors  and  give  four 
locations  where  this  may  take  place  within  the  human  body. 

i.  The  student  in  a  paragraph  or  less  will  define  tone  when 
dealing  with  muscle  build  up- 

j.     The  student  will  distinguish  between  "oxygen  debt"  and 
"fatigue"  in  relation  to  excess  waste  in  the  muscle « 
He  will  do  this  in  one-half  page  or  less. 
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A  Group  (lew  level) 

Students  working  in  A  section  must  follow  each  topic  below  in  the 
order  they  come  "concerning  the  muscle  system  in  the  human  body." 

1.     Be  able  to  arrange  the  following  letters  into  the  correct 
spelling  of  each  word  and  define  each  word  in  3  to  4  lines. 

moleus   

tiseus 
conivencte 

tingporpus  ZZZZZ!^ZZ 
diacrac   

miusnegastroc  ZI^ZZZZIZ 

external  oblique   

pectoralis  major  

guletus  minus ax   

tendno  achillse   

vastsu  laertlise   • 

itedsrat   

thooms   

ontden   

pezisutra   

toidsled   

tirceps   

letismssu  doris   . 

stringham   

rusect  abdomusin 


2. 


Be  able  to  explain  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  and 
give  an  example  for  each. 

Be  able  to  explain  flexors  and  extensors  in  a  paragraph 
and  make  a  small  diagram  of  the  arm  and  show  the  location 
of  the  flexors  and  extensors  on  the  armo 

Be  able  to  fill  in  the  diagram  below  with  2  movements  that 
are  voluntary,   involuntary  or  both  from  the  list  at  the 
right. 


Voluntary  Involuntarv 


Both 


breathing 
swallowing 
closing  the  eye  lid 
heart  beat 
running 
digestion 
talking 

Be  able  to  dissect  a  frog  and  observe  under  a  microscope , 
muscles  in  the  heart,   stomach  and  legs?  be  sure  to  lable 
each  part  whether  its  cardiac,  smooth  or  straitedo  Follow 
your  small  group  plan  posted  for  your  particular  group. 
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C  Group  (middle  group) 


Students  working  in  C  section  must  follow  the  following  points 
about  the  muscles  in  the  human  bodyo 

1,     Be  able  to  define  muscle  in  a  paragraph  or  less,  being  sure 
to  include  the  following  points: 

a^     the  percent  of  the  human  body  made  up  by  muscles « 
b.     what  muscle  tissue  consists  of- 

2o     Be  able  to  explain  connective  and  supporting  tissue  and 
list  two  examples  for  each. 

3.  To  name  the  three  different  types  of  muscles  in  the  human 
body  and  give  a  location  for  each  type. 

4.  Dissect  and  examine  a  piece  of  muscle  from  the  heart, 
stomach  and  legs  and  distinguish  the  type  cardiac,  straited, 
and  smooth c     Follow  your  group  plan  posted. 

5.  Be  able  to  explain  the  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  in  one  to  two  paragraphs « 

6o     To  list  four  voluntary  movements,   four  involuntary  movements 
and  four  movements  involving  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
actions « 

7.  Be  able  to  spell  and  locate  the  following  by  making  a 
cross  sectional  drawing  and  labeling  the  following  muscles: 
a»  trapezius 

b.  deltoids 

c.  triceps 

d.  latissmus  dorsi 

e .  gastrocnemius 

fo     external  oblique 

g.  pectoralis  major 

h.  hamstring 

i.  gluteus  maximus 
jo     tendon  achilles 
k.     vastus  lateralis 
1 .     rectus  abdominus 

8.  Be  able  to  define  the  purpose  of  flexors  and  extensors 
in  one  paragraph « 

9.  Be  able  to  explain  oxygen  debt  and  fatigue  in  muscles. 

10.     Be  able  to  explain  in  one  full  page  each  of  the  followings 

a.  biomedical  technical 

b.  chiropractor 

c.  ostepathic 

criteria  for  explaining  careers 

ao     schooling  needed  l,-  hours  per  day 

b.  job  position  available        2c     cleaniness  of  the  job 

c.  working  conditions  .  . 
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do  '  salary  (per  year)  \ 

e.  how  important  or  useful  these  professions  are  to  society 

f.  personal  feeling,  would  you  prefer  following  one  of 
these  careers?    Why  or  why  not  in  5  to  6  lines. 

D  Group  (top  group) 

All  students  working  in  D  section  must  follow  the  following  points 
about  the  muscles  in  the  human  body. 

1.  Be  able  to  define  muscles  in  a  paragraph  or  less  being 
sure  to  include  (1)  the  percent  of  the  body  made  up  by 
muscles,    (2)  what  the  muscle  tissue  consists  of. 

2.  In  3  to  4  good  sentences  distinguish  between  connective 
and  supporting  tissue. 

3.  Be  able  to  list  3  different  types  of  muscles  within  the 
body  and  give  a  location  for  each- 

4.  Be  able  to  dissect  a  frog  and  locate  examples  of  cardiac, 
st raited  and  smooth  muscles  by  using  the  microscope, 

5.  Be  able  to  define  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  in 
one  paragraph. 

6.  Be  able  to  list  6  voluntary  movements,  6  involuntary  move- 
ments and  4  movenmts  that  could  be  considered  voluntary 

or  involuntary. 

7.  Be  able  to  locate  the  following  by  making  a  cross  sectional 
drawing 

a.  trapezius 

b.  deltoids 

c.  triceps 

do     latissmus  dorsi 
e.  gastrocnemius 
fo     external  oblique 

g.  pectoralis  major 
ho  hamstring 

i .     gluteus  maximus 
j.     tendon  achilles 
k.     vastus  lateralis 
lo     rectus  abdominus 

8.  Be  able  to  define  flexors  and  extensors  in  a  short  para- 
graph and  give  2  locations  for  each« 

9.  In    one-half  page  explain  oxygen  debt  and  fatique  in  rela- 
tion to  excess  waste  in  the  muscles. 

10.     Be  able  to  explain  in  one  full  page  each,   the  following 
careers  concerning  the  muscles s 
ac     biomedical  technician 

b,  chiropractor 

c.  osteopathic o 


criteria  for  explaining  careers 
a.     schooling  needed 
^        b.     job  positions  available 

c.  working  conditions 

d.  pay  per  year 

e.  how  important  or  useful  the  job  is  in  society 

f.  personal  feelings  about  following  one  of  these 
professions.     T'-7hy  or  why  not  (explain  either  way) - 

11.     VZrite  a  two  page  report  on,  How  Important  Are  the  Muscles 
in  relation  to  movement/  personal  appearance,   sports  (all 
types),  digestion,  breathing,   seeing,  working,  sleeping, 
eating. 

Educational  goals  -  Internal  Organs 

1.  The  student  will  realize  the  level  of  achievement  man  has 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  his  highly  developed  brain. 

2.  The  student  will  understand  the  purpose  and  function  of  each 
internal  organ  of  the  human  body. 

3.  The  student  will  point  out  how  a  division  of  labor  is  so 
necessary  for  proper  functioning  of  his  body. 

4.  .  The  student  will  be  made  aware  how  modern  day  technology 

increased  the  life  span  thus  creating  new  and  interesting 
occupations » 

Objectives : 

1»     Given  a  cross  sectional  picture  of  the  brain  the  student 
will  label  the  medulla,   cerebriiim,   and  cerebelliom. 

2.  Given  a  list  of  activities  and  processes  the  student  will 
identify  the  part  of  the  brain  that  controls  each. 

3.  Given  a  cross  sectional  picture  of  the  heart,   the  student 
will  trace  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart  and  name  the 
parts  of  the  heart  while  tracing  the  blood. 

4.  The  student  will  name  the  2  largest  arteries  in  the  heart  plus 
explain  the  function  of  the  valve  at  the  entranC'3  of  each 
artery.     He  will  explain  this  in  one~half  page  or  less. 

5.  The  student  will  construct  a  model  of  the  lungs  and  show  the 
number  of  branches . 

6.  The  student  will  explain  the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling o 
He  will  do  this  in  one-half  page  or  less. 

7o     The  student  will  name  the  3  layers  of  the  stomach  starting 
with  the  inner  layer. 
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The  student  will  explain  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
role  of  digestion  in  one-half  page. 

The  student  will  name  the  main  organ  of  digestion  in  the  human 
body. 

By  drawings  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,   the  student 
will  compare  the  two  organs  as  to  size,  position,  function, 
length.     He  will  do  this  fully  in  one  page. 

The  student  will  v;rite  a  one  and  one-^half  page  report  concerning 
the  full  operation  of  the  kidneys » 

The  student  will  list  4  major  functions  of  the  liver  and 
explain  each  function  in  3  to  4  lines  o 

By  looking  at  a  psychological  chart,  the  student  will  dis- 
tinguish the  size  of  the  liver  in  comparison  to  the  other 
surrounding  organs. 
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A  Group  (low  group) 

All  students  working  in  A  section  can  be  concerned  with  the  follow- 
ing topics  concerning  the  internal  organs  of  the  human  i.ody. 

1.  By  drawing  a  picture  of  the  human  brain,  be  able  to  label 
the  following  portions: 

a.  medulla 

b.  cerebrum 

c .  cerebellum 

2.  Be  able  to  name  the  portion  of  the  brain,    (medulla,  cere- 
brum, cerebellum)  that  controls  the  following: 

a.  portion  where  thinking  takes  place 

b.  controls  sight,  hearing  and  speech 

c.  controls  sneezing  and  swallowing 

d.  controls  heart  beat 

e.  center  for   'eflelx,   such  as  pulling  your  hand  away 
from  a  hot  object 

f.  portion  of  the  brain  that  controls  breathing. 

3.  By  drawing  the  heart  on  an  8^  by  11''  unlined  paper,  be 
able  to  locate  and  label  the  following  portions  of  the 
heart:  ' 

a.  pulmonary  artery 

b.  pulmonary  vein 

c.  left  auricle 

d.  left  ventricle 

e.  right  ventricle 

f.  right  auricle 

g.  aorta 

4.  Be  able  to  explain  the  foJ lowing  concerning  the  lungs  in 
one  or  two  sentences: 


a. 

hemoglobin 

b. 

filtering  station  for  the  body 

Co 

carbon  dioxide  being  taken  out  and  oxygen  being  put 

back  into  the  blood 

d. 

what  happens  when  you  inhale  and  exhale 

e. 

metabolism 

f . 

location  of  the  lungs 

g- 

normal  breathing  rate. 

Be 

able  to  define  the  following  points  concerning 

the 

stomach  in  one  to  3  sentences: 

a. 

shape 

b. 

position  in  relation  to  the  intestine 

c. 

purpose  of  the  stomach  for  breaking  down  food 

d. 

gastric  glands 

e. 

pepsin 

f . 

hydrochloric  acid 

g- 

the  three  layers  of  stomach  wall. 
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6.  Be  able  to  compare  the  large  and  small  intestines  by  the 
following  in  2  to  3  lines : 

a.  what  are  the  large  and  small  intestines  (4  to  6  lines) 

b.  location  in  relationship  to  the  stomach 

c.  length  (feet) 

d.  purpose  of  the  small  intestines  (3-4  lines) 

e.  purpose  of  tht-  large  intestines  (3-4  lines). 

7.  Be  able  to  explain  the  kidneys  in  one  page  following  these 
points : 

a.  where  are  the  kidneys 

b.  what  purpose  does  the  kidneys  serve 

c.  could  man  survive  without  both  kidneys?  why? 

d.  how  does  the  skin  aid  the  kidneys  in  getting  rid  of 
waste  from  the  body? 

e.  what  does  the  term  urine  mean? 

8.  Be  able  to  explain  in  one  and  one-half  pages  each,  the 
following  careers  concerning  the  internal  organs: 

a.  cardiologist 

b.  podiatrists 

criteria  for  explaining  careers 

a.  schooling  needed 

b.  job  positions  available 

c.  working  conditions 

d.  pay  for  year 

e.  how  important  or  useful  the  job  is  in  society 

f.  personal  feelings  about  following  one  of  these 
professions.     V7hy  or  why  not  (explain  either  way). 
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C  Group  (middle  group) 

All  students  working  in  C  section  wil^   define  the  following 
concerning  the  internal  organs  of  the  human  body 

1.  By  making  a  full  cross-sectional  drawing  of  the  brain  label 
the  three  main  brain  portions - 

2.  Be  able  to  identify  the  portion  of  the  brain  that  controls 
each  item  listed  below: 

a.  region  where  thinking  occurs 

b«  controls  sneezing  and  swallowing 

c,  coordinates  body  movement  and  equilibrium 

d-  center  for  sight,  hearing  and  speech 

e.  controls  heart  beat 

f .  center  for  reflex  of  the  body,   such  as  pulling  away 
from  a  hot  object 

g.  controls  breathing 

h-  center  for  voluntary  behavior- 

3.  By  making  a  drawing  of  the  heart  be  able  to  label  the 
following  and  in  a  short  paragraph  explain  the  blood  flow 
to  and  through  the  heart. 

4.  Be  able  to  compare  and  locate  the  2  largest  arteries  in  the 
heart  and  in  3  to  4  lines  explain  the  purpose  of  the  valve 
at  each  entrance. 

5.  In  one-half  paragraph  explain  hemoglobin - 

6.  Be  able  to  explain  in  one  full  page  where  and  how  oxygen 
is  filtered  in  the  blood. 

7«     Be  able  to  demonstrate  inhaling  and  exhaling  by  using  2 
baloons  and  be  able  to  discuss  orally  the  process  of 
filtering  out  carbon  dioxide  and  taking  oxygen  into  the 
blood. 

8,     Orally  discuss  the  stomach  according  to  the  following: 
a •  shape 
b-  location 

c.  role  the  stomach  plays  in  breaking  down  food  for  digestion 

d.  naming  of  the  three  stomach  layers 

e.  gastric  glands 

f.  pepsin 

g.  hydrochloric  acid. 

y.     Be  able  to  compare  and  discuss  orally  the  following  con- 
cerning the  large  and  small  intestines: 

a.  size 

b.  position  in  relation  to  the  stomach  .   

c.  function  each  organ  serves 
dp     length  (feet). 
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Be  able  to  explain  the  kidneys  in  2  pages  following  these 
points: 

a.  size 

b.  location 

c .  cortex 

d.  medulla 

e .  pyramid 

f .  Urine 

g.  the  skin. 

Be  able  to  explain  in  2  pages  each,  the  following  careers 
concerning  the  internal  organs: 
a«  cardiologist 
b.  podiatrist 

criteria  for  explaining  careers 

a.  schooling  needed 

b.  job  positions  available 
c-     working  conditions 

d.  pay  per  year 

e.  how  important  or  useful  the  job  i-s  in  society 

f .  personal  feelings  about  following  one  of  these 
professions.     Why  or  why  not   {explain  either  way) o 
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D  Group  (top  group) 


All  students  working  in  D  section  will  define  the  following  topics 
concerning  the  internal  organs  of  the  human  body^ 

1«     By  securing  a  sheep's  brain  froin  a  local  butcher  plus 
disecting  a  fetal  pig/   name  and  compare  the  medulla, 
cerebrium,   cerebullum  in  each  of  the  animal  specimens  <. 
You  must  explain  and  compare  the  2  specimens  in  one 
class  period- 

2.  Be  able  to  identify  from  the  list  below  the  portion  of 
the  brain  that  controls  eachs 

a.  .     region  where  thinking  occurs 

b.  controls  sneezing  and  swallowing 

c.  coordinated  body  movemenc  and  equilibrium 

d.  center  for  sight,  hearing  and  speech 

e.  controls  breathing 

f .  center  for  reflex  of  the  body,   such  as  pulling  away 
from  hot  object 

g.  controls  brr^athing 

h.  center  for  voluntary  behavior, 

3.  By  making  a  cross  sectional  drawing  of  the  heart,  be  able 
to  trace  the  flow  of  blood  and  name  each  part  that  the 
blood  passes  through - 

4.  Be  able  to  name  and  locate  the  2  largest  arteries  in  the 
heart  by  giving  their  exact  location  and  explaining  in 

3  to  4  lines  the  purpose  of  the  valve  at  each  entrance. 

5.  To  define  hemoglobin  and  its  importance  in  1  paragraph. 

6o     To  describe  where  oxygen  is  filtered  in  the  blood.  Give 
the  process  that  takes  place  when  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen  leave  or  enter  the  lungs o     Be  sure  to  include 
inhaling  and  exhaling  in  your  description.     Do  this  topic 
in  a  report  form  in  one  and  one-half  pages,  being  sure  to 
underline  the  points  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 

7.     By  constructing  a  cross  sectional  drawing  of  the  stomach 
name  and  label  the  three  stomach  layers  starting  with  the 
inner  layer*. 

3.     To  explain  in  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  page  the  rate 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  affects  digestion.  Also 
where  digestion  takes  place  in  the  body. 

9o     To  explain  in  one-half  to  three-- fourths  of  a  page  the  exact 
process  of  digestion. 
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10.  To  explain  the  kidneys  in  2  pages  following  these  points 
size 

location 

cortex 

medulla 

pyramids 

urine 

the  skin 

11.  Be  able  to  list  4  main  functions  of  the  liver  and  explain 
each  function  in  3  to  4  lines, 

12.  In  one-half  page  explain  the  importance  of  the  liver 
compared  to  the  kidneys , 

13.  Be  able  to  explain  in  tv/o  and  one-half  pages  each,  the 
following  careers  concerning  the  internal  organs: 

a .  cardiologi  s t 

b.  podiatrists . 

criteria  for  explaining  careers 

a.  schooling  needed 

b.  job  positions  available 

c.  working  conditions 

d.  pay  per  year 

e.  how  important  or  useful  the  job  is  in  society 

f .  personal  feelings  about  following  one  of  these 
professions.     VThy  or  why  not  (explain  either  way). 
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AVAILABLE  FILIISTRIPS  Al^TD  FILMS  CONCERNING 
THE     SKELETAL,   MUSCULAR  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS 
OF  THE  HUMAfT  BODY 

Filmstrips 

The  Human  Body  Series  (16) 
Kidneys  -  Living  Filters 
Heart  and  Circulation 
Body  Machine  -  Bone  Structure 
Body  Machine  -  Muscular  System 

Above  available  at  Grove  City  High  School  Library 
Films 

Circulatory  System 

Muscles  and  Bones  of  the  Body 

liork  of  the  Kidneys 

Above  available  at  Columbus  Public  Library 

Our  Wonderful  Body;  How  it  Moves 
Muscles  and  Bones  of  the  Body 
Digestion  in  our  Bodies 
Heart,  Lungs  and  Circulation 
Your  Body  Grows 

Our  VJonderful  Body;  The  Heart  and  Its  VTork 

Above  available  at  South-Western  School  Film  Library 

Filmstrips 

Digestive  System 
Bones  and  Muscles 

Above  available  at  Grove  City  Public  Library 
Films 

The  Human  Body 
Circulatory  System 
Muscular  System 
Skeleton  System 
Digestive  System 
Respiratory  System 

Above  available  at  Grandview  Heights  Public  Library 
Filmstrips 

Understanding  Your  Body  (box.  12)  Circulatory  System  612.1 
Skeletal  System  Digestive  System  612.1 

Muscular  System  —       Respiratory  System  612.2 

Muscle  and  Skeleton  System  612 

Above  available  at  Park  Street  Middle  School  IMC. 
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Culminating  Activities 

Field  trip  to  Center  of  Science  and  Ir  jstry 

1.     The  Invisible  V/oman 

2o     Center  of  Science  for  Man  Area 

Scale  model  of  the  vertebral  column  produced  from  wire,  spools 
and  clay. 

Dissecting  of  the  frog* 

Debate  with  questions  concerning  the  human  body. 
Post  test  and  discussion. 
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Supplementary  Materials 
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Social  Studies  Introduction 

The  social  studies  v/ill  be  carried  on  by  a  tracing  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  evolution  of  rnan.     Various  races  and  cultures 
V7ill  be  discussed  and  careers  going  along  with  this  ^  -formation 
v/ill  be.  studiedo 


Entry  level  test  for  social  studies; 
1«     VJhat  are  man's  two  chief  assets? 

2o     There  are  five  main  races  of  man«     They  are   ;   

 ,   /   and   . 

3o     Name  as  many  characteristics  as  you  can  that  make  the  races 
different. 

4o     Define  anthropology o 

I 

5o     V^here  xs  the  "cradle  of  civilization"  located? 

60     FThat  country  has  the  oldest  recorded  history? 

7p     Give  the  names  of  two  extinct  ancestors  of  man  that 
anthropologists  have  found  and  studied^ 
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Social  Studies 

Educational  goals; 

1 .  The  student  shall  have  an  understandino  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  man, 

2.  The  student  will  gain  an  appreciation  ot  the  differences 
and  similarities  between  man  and    he  lower  animals  and 
between  man  and  pre-man, 

3«     The  student  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  various  races 
and  cultures  that  have  developed  over  the  course  of  history. 

Objectives: 

1.  The  student  will  list  5  body  similarities  between  man  and 
animals • 

2.  The  student  will  write  e  paragraph  describing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  following  careers: 

a.  archeology 

b.  anthropology 

c.  sociology 

d.  geology 

e.  paleography 
fc  paleontology 

3.  The  student  will  define  man's  two  chief  assets  and  in  a  one- 
half  page  paper  discuss  tuese  advantages. 

4.  The  student  will  draw  and  label  illustrations  of  15  artifacts o 

5c     In  a  one  page  paper,   show  the  developmental  advantages  of 
man' s  brain. 

6.     In  a  modified  scrap  book,   show  with  illustrations  (picture 
or  drawings)  the  5  racial  groups  in  the  human  family • 

7«     Write  captions- for- the  six  racial  characteristics  for  each 
scrap  book  entry.     In  the  caption,   compare  and  contrast  the 
racial  characffleristic  under  discussion  with  tha*'^  same 
characteristic  in  the  other  racial  groups. 

8.  In  a  two  page  story,  the • student  will  imagine  either  how  fire 
was  discovered  or  the  wheel  was  invented. 

9.  The  student  will  be  i^repared  t<j  discuss  whether  hunting, 
herding  or  farming  was  man's  first  occupation  and  why. 

10.     The  student  will  list  5  prehistoric  ''men"  and  tell  when 
where  and  by  whom  they  were  discovered - 
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11 •     The  student  will  choose  one  from  the  Java  Man,   Peking  Man, 
Heideberg  Man,  Neondenthal  Man,   and  Cro-Magnan  Man  and 
discuss  in  one  page  why  this  anthropological  find  is  said 
to  be  preman, 

12.     The  student  will  discuss  in  a  one-hali:f  page  paper  importance 
to  man  of  the  development  of  a  spoken  and  written  language. 


Social  Studies  Audio  Visual 
Movies':     Grandview  Library  - 


1, 

Journey  into  Time 

15 

min. 

ct^J  or 

2. 

Story  of  Prehistoric  Man  - 

11 

min« 

color 

3. 

Strands  Grow  - 

14 

min. 

color 

4. 

Ylhat  Color  Are  You  - 

15 

min. 

color 

5. 

Vfhy  Man  Creates  - 

25 

min. 

color 

Cassettes:     IMC  Park  Street  Middle  School 

1,  Egypt:     Prehistoric  Man 

2.  Dawn  of  Civilization 
Filmstrips:  IMC 

1,  Birthplace  of  Civilization 

2,  Rise  of  Chinese  Civilization 

3,  Rise  of  Indian  Civilization 

4,  Rise  of  Egyptian  Civilization 

5,  Rise  of  Mesopotamian  Civilization 
6*     Rise  of  a  Settled  Village 
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Mathematics  Introduction 


An  entry  level  test  is  not  needed  in  that  unit  in  mathematics  as 
the  practical  ar,pect  is  being  stressed  and  for  those  students 
who  are  not  capable  of  handling  perct-.its  it  can  be  taught  either 
with  fractions  or  decimal  equivalence. 

The  importance  of  mathematics  in  connection  with  the  human  body 
is  being  stressed  through  life  expectancy  and  life  insurance 
companies o     The  culminating  activity  will  be  a  simulation  of  a 
life  insurance  company. 
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Educational  goals  2 

1.  To  bring  about  a  realization  of  the  mathematics  involved  in  the 
study  of  the  hioman  bodyo 

2.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  occupations  dealing 
with  the  human  aspect  that  require  mathematics* 

3.  To  introduce  the  student  to  random  sampling  by  using  the 
situation  whereby  life  expectanc^^  is  figured. 

Objectives: 

1.  Given  the  biography  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  student  will 
list  ten  reasons  why  the  life  span  is  greater  today « 

2.  Given  an  actuarial  chart  the  student  will  compute  the  increase 
in  male  and  female  life  expectancy  from  1850  to  1950  and  will 
state  three  reasons  for  the  difference  between  male  and  female. 

3.  Given  the  formula  1^^  =  10     The  student  will  set  up  a  hypothetical 
situation  using  a  2 

random  sampling  technique  and  predict  a  mortality  chart « 

4.  From  an  analysis  of  a  guest  speaker  and  a  field  trip  to  an 
insurance  company,   the  student  will  list  the  occupations  re- 
quiring mathematics. 

5.  From  the  list  of  occupations  the  student s  will  set  up  a 
simulated  life  insurance  company • 

6.  Given  the  %  of  the  composition  of  the  human  skeleton,  the 
student  will  figure  the  skeletal  weight  of  his  own  body. 

7.  Given  the  mineral  content,   their  value  and  their  %,  the 
student  will  compute  his  own  weight  and  the  monetary  value  of 
his  body. 

8o     Given  the  fact  that  steam  engines  convert  about  10%  of  the 

heat  energy  of  fuel  into  useful  work  and  that  muscles  convert 
on  the  average  33%  of  the  chemical  energy  of  food  into  the 
work  of  contration  the  students  will  make  a  comparison  and 
set  up  a  proportion  for  this  comparison o 
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Language  Arts  Introduction 

Along  with  the  writing,   spelling  and  grammar  needed  to  do  the 
various  tasks  assigned  in  the  other  aisciplines,  language  arts 
will  touch  on  literature  concerning  physical  defects.     It  will 
be  approached  with  the  idea  of  the  cause,   the  effect  and  how  the 
effect  could  have  been  varied^ 
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Educational  goals; 

1.     To  bring  about  understanding  of  how  the  structural  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body  influences  the  channels  of  the  mind. 

Objectives  s 

1.  Having  been  shown  a  picture  the  student  will  list  at  least 
twenty  five  descriptive  adjectives  that  relate  to  the  human 
form  in  the  picture* 

2.  Using  the  twenty  five  descriptive  adjectives  the  student  will 
incorporate  them  into  a  biography  of  the  subject  in  the  pic- 
ture in  no  less  than  ten  paragraphs. 

3.  From  the  essay  the  student  has  written  he  will  diagram  five 
of  the  ten  topic  sentences. 

4.  Given  a  selection  of  books  dealing  with  situations  created 
by  defects  to  the  skeleton,  muscles  or  internal  organs 
(Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame)  the  student  will  present  an  oral 
book  report  with  a  critique  explaining  the  actions  caused 

by  the  defects  and  how  these  actions  could  have  been  avoided. 

5.  Given  the  titles  of  the  books  reported  on  the  student  will 
divide  into  two  groups  and  play  a  game  of  charades c 
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Physical  Education  latroduction 

Since  physical  education  is  the  study  of  how  to  keep  the  body  fit, 
this  unit  was  taught  on  how  to  develop  sound  physical  habits  and 
on  how  to  care  for  injuries  that  occur  in  the  bone,  muscle  and 
internal  organs. 
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Physical  Education 


Educational  goals  2 

!•     The  student  will  learn  how  exercise  effects  bone  systems  and 
internal  organ  systems  of  their  bodies  (tone,  increase 
capacity,   increases  in  size,  movement  potential), 

2.     The  student  will  experience  specific  exercises  which  are 
designed  to  affect  the  bone  and  internal  organ  systems,  in 
the  above  ways. 

3o     The  student  will  learn  to  recognize  which  exercises  are 
deterimental  to  particular  syste"  s, 

4,  The  student  will  discover  occupations  available  to  him  which 
are  associated  with  exercises • 

5.  The  student  will  learn  about  injuries  substained  from 
exercise  and  how  exercise  will  prevent  and  rehabilitate 
injuries . 

I .  Bones 

a.  Hand  and  fingers. 

The  student  will  define  two  common  injuries  common  to 
the  fingers  —  the  student  will  demonstrate  proper  first 
aid  for  an  injury  to  the  hand, 

b.  The  student  will  list  and  explain  five  different  types  of 
bone  fractures  —  the  student  will  apply  first  aid  for  a 
suspected  bone  fracture. 

c.  The  student  will  differentiate  between  a  shoulder  separa- 
tion and  bone  break  of  the  shoulder  area  by  listing  three 
characteristics  associated  with  each  injury  —  the  student 
will  devise  a  shoulder  sling. 

d.  The  student  will  list  the  danger  signs  associated  with  a 
serious  head  injury  —  the  student  will  explain  the 
first  aid  procedures  for  a  head  injury. 

e.  Spinal  column 

The  student  will  define  lordosis  and  kyphosis  —  the 
student  will  site  in  one  paragraph  specific  exercises 
detrimental  to  spinal  column  formation  —  the  student 
will  explain  the  importance  of  body  posture  with  regard 
to  respiration,   circulation,  digestion  and  elimination  — 
the  student  will  perform  exercises  conducive  to  good 
posture. 

f.  Rib  cage 

The  student  will  in  one  paragraph  explain  the  importance 
of  immobilization  of  a  rib  break  —  given  a  hypothetical 
situation  of  a  rib  injury  the  student  will  apply  a  wrap 
to  the  chest  area. 

g.  The  student  will  define  hip  pointer. 
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h.  Leg 

The  student  will  immobilize  the  upper  and  lower  leg  using 
wood  splints  — the  student  will  define  hemotoma, 

i .  Knee 

Given  a  list  of  loiee  injuries  the  student  will  match  them 
to  their  definition  — •  the  student  will  define  torn  car- 
tilidge  of  the  knee, 
j .  Ankle 

The  student  will  in  one  paragraph  explain  the  use  of  a  cast 
for  ankle  brealcs  —  the  student  will  demonstrate  correct 
use  of  crutches, 
k.  Foot 

The  student  v/ill  define  calcium  deposites  on  bones  —  the 
student  will  list  preventative  measures  for  ingrown  toe- 
nails —  the  student  will  ci  a  in  one  paragraph  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  fitting  shoes. 

Muscles 

a.  Arm 

The  student  will  define  five  specific  actions  associated 
with  arm  movement  —  the  student  will  match  specific 
muscles  with  gam^es  in  which  these  muscles  are  especially 
important  —  the  student  will  perform'  exercises  designed 
to  strengthen  the  upper  and  lower  arm« 

b.  Shoulder  and  chest 

The  student  will  explain  in  writing  in  one  paragraph  why 
a  thrower  should  arm  up  the  shoulder  with  easy  throws  — 
given  a  list  of  five  exercises  the  student  will  circle  those 
which  are  local  (specific)  and  underline  those  which  are 
general  exercises « 

c.  Neck  and  back 

The  student  will  list  three  possible  causes  for  muscle 
soreness  in  neck  and  back  —  the  student  will  list  the 
correct  procedure  for  lifting  a  heavy  object. 

d.  Abdominal 

The  student  will  explain  in  one  paragraph  the  importance 
of  strong  abdominal  muscles  in  maintaining  a  trim  appear- 
ance —  the  student  will  list  two  exercises  used  in  class 
to  develop  abdominal  muscles, 
e*  Hip 

The  student  will  define  hamstring  injury, 
f •  Knee 

The  student  will  list  ligament  giving  support  to  the  knee — 
the  student  will  list  two  exercises  detrimental  to  good 
knee  development  —  the  student  will  perform  three  exercises 
conducive  to  good  knee  development* 
g.     Ankle,  lower  leg  and  foot 

The  student  will  define  shin  splints  —  given  the  terms 
strain  and  sprain  the  student  will  list  three  different 
characteristics  of  both  —  given  a  student  "with  :,an  ankle  - 
injury  the  student  will  list  three  first  aid  measures  to 
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be  taken  to  relieve  pain  and/or  prevent  further  damage  — 
the  student  will  perform  three  exercises  to  develop  the 
lower  leg. 

IIIo     Body  Organs 

ao     Heart  and  CoV.  Systems 

In  one  paragraph  the  student  will  list  the  effect  on  the 
heart  and  c«Vo  system  that  increased  work  load  (training) 
has . 

be  Lungs 

The  student  will  define  lung  capacity  —  the  student  will 
explain  breathing  development  via  exercise  —  the  student 
will  define  smoker's  wind^ 

Co     Digestive  system 

The  student  will  define  "isci^emia"  —  the  student  will 
cite  in  two  or  more  paragraphs  the  relationship  between 
eating  and  immediate  exercise. 

d.  Skin 

The  student  will  explain  the  importance  of  skin  care  after 
exercise  —  the  student  will  define  athletics  foot  listing 
causes,  prevention  and  treatment. 

Careers 

Physical  Therapy 

The  student  in  one  paragraph  will  define  the  job  of  a  physical 
therapists     The  student  will  list  five  personal  qualifications  of 
a  physical  therapist.     The  student  will  list  beginning,  average 
and  high  level  salaries  for  a  physical  therapist. 

Occupational  Therapy 

The  student  will  define  in  one  paragraph  the  job  of  an  occupational 
therapist.     The  student  will  list  five  areas  which  employ  occupa- 
tional therapists.     The  student  will  list  the  largest  single 
employer  of  occupational  therapists.     The  student  will  list  high 
school  subjects  required  of  those  entering  programs  of  occupational 
therapy „ 
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Match  coliomn  A  to  B 
A 

1-  skull 

2 .  humerus 

3.  femur 

4.  marrow 

5.  rickets 

6o  sternum 

7.  sapien 

8.  lifting  weights 
9o  fractures 

10.  fatigue 

11.  flexion 

12 .  cardiovascular 

13.  joint 

14.  lack  of  salt  to 
Muscles 

15.  extension 

16.  training 

17.  sprain 

18.  respirators 

19-  ligament 

20 »  physical  therapist 

21 o  cartiledge 


Post  Test 

B 

 ^        joining  of  the  ribs  or  breastbone 

  long  bone  in  the  upper  arm 

  Latin  word  laeaning  "wise" 

  soft  tissue  that  manufactures 

red  and  white  blood  cells 

  he  ses  the  brain  and  shapes  the 

head  and  face 

  the  thigh  bone 

  deficiency  in  Vitamin  D 

connect  bone  to  bone 

  loss  of  salt 

  increased  exercise  causing  de- 
crease in  blood  supply 

^   isotonic 

____        decrease  in  angle  (elbow-knee) 

.   break  in  bone 

strength,   speed,   endurance  and 
balance 

  one  who  deals  with  rehabilitation 

of  disease  and  injury 

,   "^obe  s  i  ty 

damage  of  ligament 

  decreased  ability  of  muscle  to 

perform 

.  pumping  of  blood 

  increase  in  ang?.e 

  study  of  life  of  past  geological 

periods  as  known  from  fossil 
remains 
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22. 


tension 


study  of  the  origin  of  man 


23,  overweight 


24.     motor  fitness 


25.     stitch  in  side 


26, 


27. 


tendon 


muscle 


28.  trainer 

29.  caloric 

30.  endurance 
31 •  energy 

32  »  taping  or  straping 
(wrapping) 

33.  actuary 

34.  orthotests 

35.  prosthetests 

36.  podiatrists 

37.  dietician 

38.  archeology 

39.  anthropology 


study  of  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  life,  especially  as  it  is 
recorded  in  rock 

operates  the  highly  technical 
medical  equipment  such  as  the 
heart-lung  machines 

attention  geared  to  the  impairment 
in  the  muscles  especially  the 
skeletal  system 

treats  patients  for  manual  manipula- 
tion of  bones /   especially  the 
spiiLial  column 

treats  disease  of  the  heart  and 
its  function 

survey  the  body  from  the  inside 
by  way  of  x-ray 

designs,   fabricates  fittings  for 
artificial  limbs 

diagnoses  and  treats  deformities 
in  the  feet 

cramps 

damage  of  1 igaments 


protective  padding  (nose) 

where  two  bones  join 

contr.action  of  muscle 

a  person  who  deals  with  injuries  and 
prevention  of  injuries  to  athletics 

to  prepare  or  make  fit  your  body 

added  support  to  prevent  injury 
or  further  injury 

sharp  pain  associated  with  heavy 
exercise  to  the  unconditioned 
individuals 
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40.  sociology   ability  to  withstand  heavy  and 

prolonged  exercise 

41.  geology   capacity  to  do  work  or  exercise 

42.  pateography    foot  doctor 

43.  paleonthology    mends  and  fits  artificial  limbs 

44.  cardiologist    responsible  for  balanced  meals 

45.  biomedical  '  makes  and  fits  orthopedic  braces 
technician  

46 •     chiropractor   study  of  the  development, 

structure  and  function  of  human 
gr  aps 

47.  podiatrists    study  of  ancient  writings  and 

inscriptions 

48.  prosthetist   study  of  material  remains  ( fossils / 

I  relics,  artifacts)  of  past  human 

life 

49.  medical  radiologist  

50.  technician 
51 «  osteopathic 
True  and  fialse 


1.    Bones  originate  in  the  embroyo. 

2.  ^   Purpose  of  cartilage  is  to  reduce  friction  between  bones o 

3.  ^   Man  can  live  without  the  liver  in  our  highly  technical 

societyc 

4.    Cro-Magman  man  was  the  first  "modern  man". 

5.   The  more  a  jumper  jumps  the  more  spring  he  has  in  his 

legs. 

Fill  in  the  blanks 

1*   forms  together  to  make  up  all  muscle  tissue. 

2.   the  skeleton  system  consists  of   ^  bones c 

3.  ^   the  bones  are  bound  together  by  the  . 
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4.    there  are  ____  vertebrae  in  the  human  body. 

5.    another  name  for  a  verterbral  column  in   

6.  ____    the  three  divisions  of  the  brain  are   , 


7.    the  two  largest  arteries  in  the  heart  are 


8.    the  lungs  consist  of  a  left  and  right  side,   there  are 

how  many  branches  in  the  left  side    and  how  many 

brcnches  on  the  right  side? 

9.   the  small  intestines  are    feet  long. 

10 «    the  large  intestines  are  feet  long. 

11.   two  purposes  of  the  liver  ^re         .  ,         '  « 


12.    The  first  three  occupations  of  man  were   ,    o 

Label 

1.  Name  the  sections  of  the  brain  (cerebrium,  medulla  and  cerebellum) 
that  control  the  following: 

a  •   ^  walking 

b.   memory 

c.   heart  beat 

d.    riding  a  bicycle 

e.   skating 

f .   digestion  of  food 

g.    balance 

h.   problem  solving 

i.  ^   judgment 

2.  Label  the  types  of  muscles  (voluntary  -  involuntary  or  both) 
from  the  diagram  on  the  right  page. 

3.  Man  is  similar  to  animals  in  his 

a.  external  structures 

b.  internal  structures 

c.  form  of  hand  and  feet 

d.  facial  expressions 

e.  none  of  the  above 

f .  all  of  the  above 

4.  Man's  chief  assets  are  his 
a.     ability  to  use  tools 
bo     ability  to  talk 

c.     his  brain  and  his  thumbs 
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5.  An  artifac'c  is 

a.  a  thing  made  by  early  man 

b.  a  thing  used  by  early  man 

c.  things  discovered  and  studied  by  anthropologists 

d.  none  of  the  above 

e.  all  of  the  above 

6.  Oxygen  debt  and  fatigue  concerns 

a.  the  bones 

b.  the  muscles 

c.  both  of  these 

d.  None  of  these 

Answer 

1.  VThat  is  the  difference  between  connective  tissue  and  supporting 
tissue?    Explain  both  in  3  to  4  lines. 

2.  List  three  types  of  muscle  tissu     and  give  one  example  of 
each  muscle  tissue o 

3.  Define  the  following  in  2  to  3  lines  each 
a.  flexors 

extensors 

4.  How  does  the  term  tone  relate  to  muscles  and  muscle  build  up? 
( 3  to  4  lines ) o 

5-  Name  four  functions  of  the  skeleton  system^ 

6-  VThat  is  a  purpose  of  the  vertebral  columri? 

7.  In  3  to  4  lines  explain  inhaling  and  exhaling. 

8o     In  one  paragraph  explain  the  purpose  of  the  kidneys  in  relation 
to  excretion. 

9.     Starting  from  inside  the  sromach  name  the  3  layers  in  the  stomach 
wall  o 

10 o     Define  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  relation  to  digestion 
in  2  to  3  lines « 

11.  Where  does  digestion  take  place  in  the  human  body? 

12.  Explain  the  function  of  the  small  intestine  and  large  intestine. 

13.  Explain  one  short  paragraph  the  pu^ition  of  the  large  and  small' 
intestine  in  relation  to  the  stomach  and  rectum. 

14.  In  a  paragraph,,  tell  how  man's  ability  to  think  makes  him 
different  from  animals. 
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15.     Define  anthropology. 

15.     In  a  sentence  or  two,  tell  why  "homo  sapiens"  is  used  to  discuss 
modern  man, 

17 o     List  6  characteristics  that  are  used  to  determine  race. 

18.  Name  5  human  races. 

19.  Name  one  discovery  by  early  man  that  was  a  great  step  forward 
for  civilization. 

20.  List  10  descriptive  adjectives  dealing  with  the  form  of  the 
human  body« 
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Introduction 


This  unit  Ik  deslc^ned  as  a  simulation  ??&iiie  and  is  keyed  for 
the  seventh  grade.    The  game  will  be  comprised  of  three  forty- 
meD^ber  teams  vrho  ^fill  corjpete  for  the  award,  ''Best  Planned  City", 
to  be  aifarded  by  a  team  of  .)udcres^    The  Judp;es  -vflll  be  a  social 
studies  teacher  and  a  science  teacher  from  another  phase. 

The  entry  level  test  my  sho^-r  that  sonie  students  have  not 
achieved  the  minimum  basic  skills  needed  to  participate  in  this 
section  of  study.     Remedial  ifork  in  research  and  lanp^uacce  arts 
skills,  mathematics  and  scale,  mp  skills  and  conimunlty  concepts 
may  be  necessary  for  some  students.. 


iSdiicntlonal  Goal 


The  cl-^sR  vfil.l  ur,deT' stand  both  the  phyfilcal  and  cultural 
aspects  of  a  '.fell  plnnn«d  city. 
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Behavioral  Objeotive.s  for  Laa/:^u>ige  Arcs 

!♦    Given  h  llBt  of  tea  ^^ordts  (?aoh  atudfjnt  will  correctly  alphw 
betize  It, 

2*     Each  .^"tudenfc  will  ji.'-t  'chr-.a*^:  f^iouroen  of  job  Inf ormatlon^ 

3»     ERoh  sCudent  v?ill  writ^)  «  r<s^^^^rch  ;jap<^r  of  thro?e  to 
five  page.^  vjlth  not  more  than  fi^ve  impelling  errors, 
while  using  varied  .sentence  pfsttesx^ns  with  correct 
puncture  t  ion . 

^.     &ioh  3tude-nt  will  b?.^  able*:  to  list  fire  careers  which 
dirr^otly  rj^^late  to  lan^;cuage  nvts^ 

5«    Cl-oen  n  short^  ^'-rticle  <sric;h  ntudent  v;ill  list  thc^  fiv?** 
^najor  ide^f^  oi'e.si^nted , 

6*     £?>oh  stud*?int    >vill  he  >^bl'>  to  P/:^me  the  ryr.tftm  under  wliich 
tVm  career      tf^:r"5  ^-If^  art*!*  Vir-ited^ 

?•  Given  a  list  of  r^- t^n:en.ent?5  the  *^.tudant  ^fill  d^-^'on^^tr^^te 
his  p*.billty  to  d ijtcrirr^i^yqta  b-^;i;v^"-en  fact  and  opinion  by 
checfe-^'^pvi'kiiip;  th^  factual  nt.--,!  fcf^mentr. » 

8.     Each,  studnnt  will  d.eronstrrit'*'*'  re^senrch  skills  by 

Inpludinp:  in  air^  bibliography  •\t  Imst  three  of  the 
f  ollc-^in</;  .sourcf*s : 

NeK^-^paper  nrticl(»*3  Hap;a^lne  articles 

BookB  Career  materials 

Filinstrips  "  Encyclopedia  articles 

Films 
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1.     E^ch  stucj/^nt  vfil.l  be  ah]e  to  lip^t  Ihvfie  pr-^requesl fces  for 
the  incor por^^ tlon  of  a  cityr 

?c     Each  5?tui<>n1"  will        abl^  to  list  three      vantH«:es  of 
modern  ?;ev<a;^;r'  plr^ntr;  over  septic  l^^vnk^ . 

3.     Usin?:  Park  ot^  Kicidle  tSchool  .'^.vS  a  point  of  reT^^rence,  each 
jituSent  will  be  able  to  give  directions  (North *  South,  East» 
W e t )  to  vi\ r  1  o v s  c: l v e n  1  o ca  t i o n • 

^1-,     V'^.oh  5--tudpnt  '^'-11        ^'^"l-  t.  -  ' -r  1 ■  1 .:'  describe  the  pollti-- 
ci?l.  r?tructuT'e  of  Grove  City,  Ohio^ 

5.     Each  .?tnderit  ^111  be  .-^ble  to  lint  and  deKscrlbe  five  tjpfts 
of  ^on'intr  corr^^'only  usnd  In  many  citie??- 

6u     fJaoh  ntud^^nt  vrtll  be  *=ib'j.e  to  dlscrindnato  betweon  a  mayor 
anr]  a  city  Franarcr^r. 

7,  Each  student  Kill  be  able  to  explain  hov^  most  cities 
evolvji  rnth r-r  than  having  becfn  ple\nned  before  thf^y  are 
built, 

8,  Each  student  '>^ill  he  «ble  to  tell  '^^hy  a  senile  must  be  used 
on  a  mapc, 

9«.    Eech  student  vfill  be  able  to  li?:it  in  order  of  their  priority 
thfi  jolyfi  Of  dcctor,  television  repairmfin.,  poet,  dentist^ 
and  t?^lephon<^;  opvvr^^cor  Trith  100,"^  accuracyo 

10 «     Each  .^^tudf^r.t  will  be  able  to  list  thf^  approximate  dimen- 
sions of  B  oc-roriion  city  blocks  within  fifty  fe^^t  of  the 
actual  d  inienslon.*^. , 

11,     S'lch  .^tuHerit  ^-^111  br-  ^jble  to  briefly  describe  the  interde- 
p^nde^oe  of  people  in  pi  conntianityo 
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Behaviornl  Ob j5:5C';:.ive;5  for  Scienc^^^ 


!♦     TVie  f^tU'iont  be^  abl*^^  lo  br:b*:fl\r  describe  hov?  n  nuclear 

r «  e.  o  t;  o  r    c  r  k  . 

Th'«  ntudfjri^  •'^5.11  be  able  to  brleriy  describe  the  ^forkins^s 

3*     Thf^  student:  wil'l  b-':  rible  to  bri^*fly  describe  how  si  •nodern 
purification  pl^^nt  v?orks<. 

The  I'tude.fVt  ^'^iil  be  able  to  describe  t!v*  \tat^*r  t/^ible  in  7 
Grove  City  .^^nd  tbns,  ex")lain .  why  fr-vr-  bome^  in  Grove?  City 

5*     The  students  v-rill  b^*  abl'^  to  tell  why  sor      cities  have  to 
pipe  «^atc??r  in  from  hundreds  o#  tniles  aitay^ 

6«     The  stud^^nt  u'ij^I  be  able  to  briefly  d(»>^7critee  y^hj  it  i» 
unsafe*  to  drink  r^^in  ^.^.qtcr  or  eat  snow, 

7,  Ea.oh  stud^rn'.  '.fill  l"e  '^ble  to  li^t  at  lea.*?t  five  soimce 
related  v;  ^5  a>";d  briefly  describe  their  Importance  to 
the  coriirnurixty  ^ 

8.  Each  student  vrill  be  able  to  select  an  appropriate  iflode  of 
architi^otL^.rf  r^nd  •  .Rrl  oultvrrc ^  given  a  list  of  Qliwatic 
oonditaor)^, 

9e     Each  Ftudf^nt  br  abl-^  ':o  hrX^Sly  describe  the  physi- 

cal propt^rt  ■.-c^  •):'^  'vv^  rr^ji?^  and  t«ll  ^ov^  the  sun  may 

be  used  to  rrr'rr-.ice  ^lent:-M.';it;/  "Gc  be  ur>-^^d  as  a  source  of 
povrer  in  th^>  coMu-iml 
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Behavioral  Ob^^ectlv^^-:?  for  ifeth 


Gl'^en  fraction  In  lo\if^.3'.-  t^r\r.^,  ^ty^oh  student  it5.11  be  abl'» 
to  write  three  triuiv^l^f^wt  fr?. r.c lorf..s  without  error, 

G.l.\''(*n  a  p'-roenv,  ,^ach  .^tudi^nt  will  be  abl.*''.  to  list  the 
eau*i  v-'i  I^nt  f  ■■"■"^■r-.t Ion  .-^.nd  •Ir^cl^fi^^l  nlrl^'^t,y  p^^rcisnt  of  th'^  time^« 

3«     Giv^'-^n  ^  r.7"=-.'Ction,   tVifl  r-:tu.ient  •rill        nble  to  vtrite  it  an 
a  p-^ro^^nt  >rA.th  QQ^^  accuracy  r 

Given  9  11  ^it  oT  prilrs  of  rr^''l.os^  thp-  ;;tuck^nt  will  b^^  able 
t o     1  f     '^^ ^"^ ^   1 1*»  b e  t  ^ e r «  o iu\  1 1  ties  and  i n  q  u pa  1  i  t  i  « .s  by 
derronc?tr'??.t:l-:t?,  correcu  i;sac>,\^?  of  ttie  5?ymbol3,  :r    ,  <  ,  >  to 
80.%  accuracy , 

5»     GJv<=^n  thre-^  nurnber.*?  ii-i  a  yvi^opor Mor; .    eav.h  student  will  bf^ 
abl?^:  to  corTipUvR  thv^  fourtfi  nuTib*;r  to  malce  tne  two  ratios 
<*quivnlent  60%  cf  ti'^e  tVme.. 

6.  Given  a  map  vd  ch  a  sohIv^  i\>r  rfilf^rK.-;?^ .  -uc;h  sl.u^'^rvrit  ■"ill  be 
abl«»i  to  t.n'i  1   tb^r     ocv!^--;l       r^tariC?^  betM'c-rn  two  points  75% 

of  the  tlt.e-. 

7.  Given  a  llne^^r  !i'e?^r>ur-r-.  OT*  liquid  mes^iiure;  table  (ie;  those 
oo^rmonij  u.'^^^d)   each  :5tu'?e?'*st  will  be  able  to  detei'mine 
<^quivalent  <^>n*oi.int*c  80'?;  of  the  tim.« « 

8*    Glv^-n  P:  s.hr.pl':^  obj^;Ct,  each  sM.;ud.ent  will  be  able  to  .self^ct 
an  appioprl^^.t!''^  ,soale»  ^'md  di.?.w  a  irodcil  with  6o^  accuracy* 
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Deh^vior^l  Ob.^r.ctiY?^.'^  for  Horre  Kconovnlos 


1,     Each  *5tudent  v^rlll  b'^-  ^blf^'to  cxplnin  th(^  food  cj-cle  frocn 
th-f-  fArn'i  to  th«:  cc^nsumfir. 

Each  student  ^fill  hf:  able  to  list  two  acpmntacr^f?  of  con^- 
pRrntlvre  .shoppin.-^.  in  ooinTunity* 

3.     Each  5tude^nt  -^rlll        able  ko  Mplaln  the  textile  Indu-^rfcry 
from  the  mill  to  the  consuTner* 

fXch  (Student  will  be  nblr-^  to  ex:plain  in  short  essay  fcrm 
hoM  the  clothing  ^^lorn  is  detfprmiri6?d  by  climatic  conditions 
and  f*nv'lronm^n\:,. 


20C1 


Beh^ivlor^l  Ob Jf*o tivc^?7  f'ov  Art 

Each  student  vfllt  hP  able  to 
IrvA   on  pi  zip;, 

2.  Tiaoh  stU'lf^nt  ■'^ill  b?;  able  to 
and  Romanesque  ft-Tcihl tpcture  , 

3.  Eacli  stuient  vflll  be  aolr^  to 
of  arohltectur?^  nif^ntionrd  abi 
Columbus, 


Ii?:t  three  Important  unes  of 

list  d5  rrerf^nces  between  Gothic 

O'j.mp  ti^o  exex^nples-  of  each  kind 
va  that  may  be  found  in 


143. 


Behf?vlornl  Ob/'^ot '}        for  r^'usl.c 


1.     Er^ch  rjtuc^'^nt  ^^1.11   list  three  char^^ct o.rir-itics  of  n8.turnl 
and  man  rnnne.  amohl theaterr:; . 

^»     Each  .student  wil3  be  abl'^^  to  1.1. st  tv?o  purposf-.s  for  a 
rrult  1. -p\J7'po5<e'  bUil'tiDc^  in  a  coT.munity * 

3,         ch  .'Student:  be  able  to  p;l\re  a  vrritton  explanation 

of*  ho^^  rnunlc  ^^ffr-ctK  the  inoous  and  attitudf^j^  of  the  public* 
Th^.y  shovil''  include  hmf  anisic  i.*^  ur.ed  in  bu.sinrr.T;,  profes- 
sional of flc^^s  and  advertising. 


I 

1 

i 
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ehnvloral  0b,1<»ctlr<*5  for  Fhyraical.  Education 

1*     Each  student  vtlll  Of^  ablr*  to  list  two  activities  that  ar«^ 

important  for  ^^ach  of  thf^se  rp;^.  level?*::  children,  teenagers  p 
adults,  elderly • 

2.  Each  student  will  be  ablf^  to  list  six  charaot'*ris tics  of 
Fi  recreational  facility  that  vfould  serve  all  ap:e  groups^ 

3.  E^Ach  student  ^tlll  be  ablft  to  mxmet  Tour  reasons  why  ex«r- 
cls«  In  important  in  TTiriinta ining  good  bealtPi. 


Behavioral  Objectlr-^^s  for  ladus trial  kvte 


1.  E'^'^'h  fU'-uient  vrill  be  nbj  o  tc  list  three  necessary  fnoXll- 
tl^^fi  Tor  the*"  veprjlr  and  m-n'i  n tenancy  of  con:'j:'^uni  t,y  verhicles* 

2.  Sach  r-^turient  -^lll  be  able  tc  write  an  fixplamition  of  tiic 
honn«  u1;.ll  3  t^.es\  and  ho;^  the  utllitj^  conipanie.s  play  an  j  n)- 
portnnt  Tol^  Ir  horn.^s, 

3.  Eacn  ?3tudent  bf*  able  to  list  five  gfmeral  type's  of 
ifood  in  crd(=!r  of  theii"  relative  densities,  and  givp  a 
Tfritten  ezplanaiion  of  th<?  p'^rt  '^ood  plays  in  building;  and 
cons  tructioTi . 
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DAY  BY  DAY  ACTIVITY  GUIDE 


Day  1 

Pre-test  to  bo  given,   and  the  new  unit  int?:oduced. 
Day  2 

Allow  time  for  an  explanation  of  the  purposes  and  discussion 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  thi,i:-j  unit- 

Days  3-5 

Through  group  discut'ision  name  those,  jobs  which  are  important 

to  every  coinraunity.     ljcci.de  on  a  list  of  forty--five  essential 
careers.  v 

Days  6-7 

Groups  should  decide  on  physical  features  of  their  city,  i*e.: 
building  si;:e,   climate,    landscape  and  population.  Zoning 
concepts  should  be  inLroduced  at  this  point. 

Day  8 

Architect  talks  to  class  explaining  building  design  and  scale. 
Day  9 

Assign  specific  career's  takeri  from  the  list  of  forty-five  (see 
above)  to  students  who  will  then  do  research  and  report  on  theiii« 
Obtain  ping  pong  tables  to  place  city  on. 

Days  10--12 

Students  should  be  given  this  time  to  use  career  materials  to 
find  specific  information  pertaining  to  their  assigned  job. 

Days  13-14 

Lay  out  city  in  chalk  on  the  table  surface  to  show  building 
sites,   transportation  systems,   and  other  specific  areas. 
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DAY  BY  DAi:  ACTIV  I'-x  GUIDE 

Days  15-16 

This  tl-r*^  ?!houlri  h'^  un^d  for  tne  con ruction  of  bulldla-r<5 
to  scale. 

Day  17 

This  timft  ?5houl^        us^d  for  pl.'tcln.^-  bulldjnc^?  in  th<*  rr.odfl 
ftnd  ri*vi.«3ion  In  con.-truotlon  if  nc'cfts.sary . 

Oiys  18-19 

Students  vflll  nr?^.--.-«nt  thrrlr  oral  Each  member  tii 

oomrurilty  ""xplrainn  hl.s  job  ftnd   I  ts  1  nv.ortMiiOP . 

I 

Day  ?.0 


S06? 


Th(»  rdlovrlnn:  i^;  e.  list  of  forty-flv^"^  occupations  th&t  we 
foe«tl  n^^oe.S5iarjJ  for  f^i.nooth  operation  of  a  well -plann-«^d 

oi.tj.     It  3  s  our  objective  co  i;<u3.n^'»  students  In  corpplllnp;  a 
.^.iwilar  1151 1  nnd  t:o  r^.^fin^  it  accordin>r  to  th*'  nee*d.s  of  their 
ovrn  coiomunitT . 


!•  ri<^:al  e55tate  n.;5-^nt 

2 •  Banker 

3*  ■  Grocer 

4»  Ma Chan. lo 

5«  Truck  drixN'^r 

6  •  Pollo?»rri'^  n 

8*  Major 

9*  City  plann<*r 

10,  Clergyn^an 

11,  Fun^^ral  dlr'?fCi:or 
12-  Factory  worlce^r 

13*  Corpan-T  tion  .  r^nt 

1 4 ,  N  e  vr  s  pa  p  e  r  n 

15*  Garbnc^*:!^  r^ian 

3  6,  Lfr/rrf»r 
Doctor 

IQ,  Dentl.'^tt 

19 »  Restaur'^nt  ov^rier 

21.  Nurse 

21?,  T^elevl:*:  1  on  rr-'palrrrian 

23  •  Plufpbf^r 

2 5 . .  In  s  ura  n 1  e s  my. n 

2  5»  Teacher 

26.  Per^^jr- 

27*  3ecr?*tary 

28.  Te  1  phon  e  o  pe r t  or 

29.  Retailer 

30.  PurchRsinc:^  Agent 

31c  New  and  used  crt  d?taler 

3?*  C^rpentfir 

33-1  Elf^ctricio.n 

jh^  Survf^yor 

35*  ;\rohit^et 

37  #  Comp\ater  prof'T^^^^^'^-^iilnfT 

38 »  Cons  '^rv^i  t  i  on  i  ^  t 

39*  HojT^pitRl  ad^nlnifitivitor 

^0  ir  Accountant 

hi .  Printer 

^^2.  Public  H^^lationR 

'4'3«  Ph^rmi^ci.^^. 

^•M-i ,  i'ic'^hr^ bll  'i  i"     ^  ••  •  •■  per.so ■'■'n^^-:! 

/irtlstf?  le;  vfriter-,  nmv^loinns,  etc. 


1.     Is  Grovf^.  City  an  incorporated  or  nn  unlricorpor-ited  coTrmunity? 


2^     Short  anr,'.vf?r:     How  do  you  find   j. nf orrriatlon  on  a  particular 
Job  m  the  IKC? 


3,     WViat  Ir,  the  rr^o^^t  Trc^^irn  itipifins  of  f^lf^otrlcal  production  in  th:' 
Uniteri  Str-tif^->  today? 


Kstlrr'ntf  the  lerurth  of  a  cornn)ori  city  ^olock*   feet 

5»     Check •     which  doe^^'  less  h.a:rrr'  to  tl\<^  conimunlty  e?invironrro»nt? 

 Septic  tnnk??  Modern  5ewa;rf»  systi^ms 

6.  A  .yrirn^^t  1  ck  h^x^  a  Rhr^riow  of  two  fef^t  and  at  th4  nanre  time  the 
5=?chool  build Inr/  ha.^  n  v-^hadovr  of  twent^y  fi^e^t.  Hov/  tall  is  the 
school  build in;r? 

feet 


?•     If  thf^  r:cpj.a  on  a  nap        on.<?^  inch  to  one  hundred  fifty  miles, 
how  n^'a>-y  imilr^r?  3  55  it  from  Colurrnu5^,  Ohio  to  Atlanta  ^  G<^or;fi;la 
if  th^  d'lstancf*  on  th^»  map  Is  five  inehr??? 

 milep 

8«     If  you  wplk  from  Grov?:.>  City  toward  Columbus,  which  dir^^ction 
would  you  b^  ^^^^Ikinr^,? 


9^     Trufi  or  Falr^e,     yor><^  cities  in  th<^  Unitf*d  States  pipe  in  their 
W:M. t r  from  ? 5 -  ^ ^!  1  ^'^ •'^^  ^ 3'  o r  mora-. 


10.     List  thre^  leisure  t\n^^  activities: 


;:;0C9 


11. 


True  or  False «  It  \s  pe^rfrctly  f^afe  to  drink  rain  watf^r  in 
the  Colunbu!?  Qrea. 


12,  Are  most  cities  '*bullt  before  they  are  pj.Hrmed"  or  "planned 
befor-*^  thcj  ar^*-  built." 

13,  Short  artsv^er:     Why  do  only  u  .small  percenta!3:e  of  the  hoipes 
In  Grov^*  City  Vmv^  basemenv:s? 


1^.     What  is  the  hir/he.so  political,  post  in  Grove  City? 


15.     Li.<?t  three  factor^  which  Influence  th«  type»s  of  clothing  we 
xvear. 


16.     Alphabetl?:e  thr-  followinc;  list  of  woz^ds: 

Inflnme  1. 
Infill 

1  nf  er  i  or  2  .  ^  

infl«^tlon 

infer?  fc  3.  _   

Infield 

infinitive   

infertile 

infinite  5,  ^  

Inflnte 

6.  • 


8- 

9. 

10  . 
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23.    Lii'X  three  typec  of  wood  th/it  cir^::*  ured  in  building  and 
conj;:' traction . 


ist  tW'O  r'^^siOHs^  why  lc5:y] rcaninr^,        i  rrport^;int , 


Illurtrci the  food  cycle  from  Lhe  seed  tc  the  con^surner. 


Narrie  onr^  auvanto^^  e  in  .'-lu-jpping  cornpr}rr3i"  i  v^-ly » 


jM9tchinp; 

Ap     a  percon  v/ho  hou'j  s  good:."' 
and.  rrioterialr  rrom  one 
pirice  to  rJiiobhcr  lor  a 
fee .. 

Bo     One  who  r8pr3irs  Line!  tunorr 
engines, 

C.    Political  head  of  e 
municipality. 

Do     One  vvho  perfor'ins  the:-  i^el- 
igiou:?  cereTnonio?-,  of 
the  coiTimunity , 

E.    One  who  ±r,  a  generalirt 
.   in  architecture  and 
sociology,  he  organizer- 
and  designs  a  community. 

Fo     One  \yfho  is  paid  for  food 
and  {''Oods  he  providor. 
for  hiE  cu.fi^tomerr  ^ 

G.       Protoctr  citisenc:  by 

enforcing  laws  c:jnd  oodeF 
o  f  t  h  e  c  ommun i  t  y . 

I-i.     [["uidlop  legal  motterr'. 

I.     Ancembly  line  f^mpJ  oye--- ♦ 


_1 .  Lawyer 

2.  Corporation  President 
_3 ^  Panitary  Engineer 
^ 4c  Veter-inarj.an 
J} .  i'^ lumber 

Teacher 
_? ,  Fireman 

Mechanic 

Mayor 
1_0.  Grocer 
11 Policeman 

12  •  Funeral  D'i.rectcr 

13  *  Doctor 
14 1^  Farmer 

13.  Truck  Driver 
16.  Cler'gyman 


17.     \<hat  are  tvo  sections  of  a  bock  Lhat  tell  you  about  the  topics 
that  are  included  in  the  book? 


18.     List  thre^e  reasons  vhy  a  recreation  center  is  an  j.niportant 
part  of  a  corraaunity. 


19  •     Short  an sv/er:     Vfaat  is  an  ampl":ii theater? 


20.     If  a  railroad  car  is  80  feet  long  and  a  model  rai.lroad  car 
is  10  incbeiy,  what  is  the  ratii.o  of  the  model  to  the  real 
thing? 

to 


21,     The  shadow  of  a  tree  is  40  feet  long.     At  the  saine  time  a  20 
foot  flag  pole  oasts  a  shadow  of  10  feet.     How  tall  is  the 
tree? 

feet 


22.     Essay:     Describe  a  well-planned  ooroiaunity.     Include  t.he  various 
people,  needed  for  proper  conmrariity  functioning/    the  type  ol 
city  planning  that  is  needed,   zox-iing,   and  the  type  of  govern-- 
ment  needed. 


3. 51 


J.    Rcpalrff  pipes  and  does 
pipe-f i ttinii^  vjork^ 

Main  j.noome  coioec^  Tvoxd 
growing  crops  and.  r^.^1ainK 
produce  to  re??ejl^ 

L.    One  who  d^^slgns  builrllnfj?^ a 

M«    One  who  choosc':55  thr?  ^Tfried 
foToe^        hl3  lifers  work* 

Nc    One  vfhojse  ocoupatlon  Is  to 
pculde  the  lertrninv-  of  other^s, 


17*  Factol^y  Worker 

1.8 u  Architect 

19c  Gar^^er  soldier 

20.  City  Planner 


0- 


Xdui5trij^.l  ndminlsfcrato:] 


Garbage  mr-me 

Qa     Prepar?5S      body  for  burial, 

H»    Helps?  maintain  .prood  hf^alth 
In  people 0 

S.    One  who  helpfi  people  in 
emergencies?  and  putrj  out 
f  ire^i. 

Helps  maint'-<in  ^ood  health 
In  animals. 
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S\i.bj^^ct  Grading  Ki-^y  For  Pre~-lest 


1.  Social  Rtudir-.^s   ( cc-mmunxi-.y  concept ) 

2.  Language  hrKs   (research  slcills) 

3.  SciencG   (  scieritif  i.c  awareriess  ) 

4 .  Math  ( seal 3  j ackjrtier'tt ) 

5.  Science  ( con-LTtunity  concept) 

(  scientif  i.c  awareness  ; 

6.  Math  (ratio  and  proportion) 

7 .  Math  { ratio  and  i:5roport ion) 
8 Soc   al  Studies  ( rnap  .skiiJ.s  ) 

9.  Science  (scientiiic  awareness) 

10.  Physical  SduOition 

11.  Social  Stndies  {coirimunity  av/areness) 
Science  ( :5cient:i -'ic  av/areness ) 

i 2  Soci al  StudieiS  { cowaunity  awar.^ness ) 

13.  Science  (scientific  av./arGne::;s ) 

14.  Social  Studios   ( cQiiuai^.oity  concept) 

1 5 .  Kori'i.e  Econorai  s 

16.  Language  Arts   (re^>earch  :3kill;y0 

17.  Language  hrtB   (ro53earch  ski.ils) 
18  •  Phys ical  Vc.ti -i t i on 

19.  Music 

20.  Math  {raf:.io  ar^d  scale) 

21.  Math  (raf'.c  proper Lipr.) 

22.  Laaguago  Art"? 

23.  Industrial  ?lrt.^ 

24.  Art 

25.  .Home  Econou:ics 
25.  Hone  E^orK^vdcs 


Matching      all  subject  ?M'eaB  ( Conaaunity  Career  Awareness) 
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i^OST  TES"? 
''A  Well  Piannc^d.  Community'' 


lAst  thr^e  pv^Tf^quf^r^ltfns  Tot  the  liicor oorat ion  of  a  city 


Brlf^fl.v  de^^cribe  bow  a  nuclr^.^r  reactor  v;ork3» 


3-.     Lifjt  thr'^c.  equiv^r^l«nt  fractions  for    ^  . 

'^'^  n     Convert  the  t*  ollowl.  nc:  pr:.rce*ri!:.r>  to  a  dc^cinial  an'..  '  noulivalcnt 
fraction': 


13- 1;:?' 

•  15% 

3303^  . 

1% 

5»    Ll?5t  two  act  Lv:lt:).e5?  that  ar^"  Lnipor t-^rrc  for  children  under  12 
and  should  be  included  in  their  recr-^ation^ 


6.     Vfnat  ar?^  thr-'?e^  co^iimon  char'^ot^ristl06*  of  mitural  and  maa-^imde 
annphl  thefiter,'j ? 
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8,     Napf*  thr?*^  f 11  t;ir%s  us'^d  for  th^  re^mlr  ond  rr^alnf^ruino^  of 


10..     Wh'Tt  ^^a^*-'   t/rw^'".  r.o]ira^t^^.  oV  1  •^.f orm.-> tion  tiV}out  a  job? 


Lir^t  tnpf^e'  :rf^s  of  usinc:  a  nnod?*rn  st^v;n>;-r?  system. 


13*     Gonv  j*rt  th(f*  follm^inrr  f  r--^ ct ion??  to  pr:*rcv*nt . 

    1/5 

1/3   3/^^       ^  ^  /20  

3/10   1/9    1/iOO  4/25 
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16.  V/hlch  dlr.-'ction  is  Coluinbus  from  C-rov?  City?  

17,  How  dcs  8  rnod i^T-i"!  wn  f'-f  puT-j,  r  1  C;:>  v.  i on  pl.nnt  work? 


ERIC 


18.     Tru^  or  Pnl:--:^'.     Wi^it?^  T  or  P  In  th^-  bi-'uiks. 

  5/5  -  ^■S/:'^ 

 10/1?  >  5/6 

^         '  U/^  <    i  :?/9 

 ^  1/13  -  3/39 

 ,  l/6ti  <  3/ 192 

E^^^y'i  ■W^:}.y  .irj  it  important'  to  build  a -honie  wht-.rc*  you  can  us-* 
wat-^Tj  gnr>,   t^lf^-'Otrlc ,  .nnd   phone  provided  b,y  the  utllitjr 


.?0.     L'.^'t  six  ohar^iot^:r.l:^>tics  of  e  xv;cr'^a tional  facility  that  would 
•s^'^rve  all  aif^'^  c:3'onp5^  v 


O  y  ?■ 


21. 


List  two  r'■^'•!5!o•-.s  v;hy  a  con;r;:UiJity  should  hov  ;i  malt  1-purposr 
bulldinfl;. 


1 , 


Lint  two  di  rf  ^r-nc**.^  brt-ifr"<»n  IloTrnnepique  and  Gothic  archltectar© 
■  1. 


?3.-   Briefly  d-r/orlbp  thi^  political  r,tructur(*  of  Grove  City,.  Ohio. 


2U,    Deficri.b*  th?»  wati-r  fcabl«?  in  Grove  City,  Ohio  and  tell  vihy 
most  housi^s  do  not  h?ivr  bf\r.f^'Tients . 


25.  Coirpl<'t^  thf  ratio: 

8/2if  ^  /12  .  /k  =  9/6 

 /50  =  5/10  7/8  =  it9/_  

8/10  =  _/100 

26,  Alpiiobrtlzf  thr  following  list  of  words: 

inflame 
Infill 
Inferior 
inflf'tlon 
•lnf!»st 
inflow 
Innnltivo 
Inf-rtnr" 
Infinite 
'inflate 


J 

2 

3 
5 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
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?7.     Brld^fly  explain  how  clothjnpr  sr.e-ts  to  the^  stcrf^  wh^r?*  you 
buy  it,     Wht^r^  rlofs  it  oo^i^e  iron)? 


^8*     List  five  fT^rx'^.T^il  typ<»s  of  wood  in  order  of  th^-lr  d<?nsity, 

and  hov>^  wood  is  iisp'i   ir^  V;uil.d,1nu:  ^^.^d  construction • 

1  . 

?. 


3. 
it. 

5. 


Z9  •     List  four  r-*ason;-^  why  r-x^vo'i:^^  Is  Import.Hnt  in  rr;ai  ntainintf 


30.     How  dc^s  mxr.lo  r:ifr^r.t  th^  r^'^odn  p.nd     t  t;i  tud^f-J  of  the?  public 
in  bu.sln.*ius,   prof esr^ion^A  offioe^v  and  H-Wf^vtislap;? 


33.     1>11  whf^ih  p,^rt  clir-vM:-  play:^  in  d-^tt^.r-rni nin^s;  wh.:.>t  typr*  of  clot!"i- 
is  vrorn. 


3?  •     MRrrr*  thf*  r-^y.-^tftiM  urirl<*r  which  c 'r^frr  (!}at^T"i^il3  (ive>  Ijst'd. 

33.     If  thf  5^cf\l^        p  Tap  \r:  1  inch      50  n^il^*?»>  and  it  is  2  1/4 
lnchf»s  hf^tA'T^.^r,  tv/o  r.it3.i*5T,  ho'j  rrany  iTiil^??  it? 

1  1/?.  in.   rcllr-s 

3  Inches   rnii^r] 

16  3A  l-'^,..^  uiilf*3 

3^-^#     V/hy  do  5?o:f:^  cltlf*^:  pipf^  in  ifit^r  .fro'^.i  hundr^ri.^  of  rri3f«  av/ay? 


35»     Why  i??  it  unsr'f^  to  drink  min  wnt^^r?  <frat  .^now? 


36 •     Namr  flv«-  cr).r<^'*r,'^  that  s^v^^.  r?^lat»^d  to  ncl<!^nc(f. 


37«     Llrt  nnd  d^>^cr3be*  5  t:yp?^r?  of  2;oninfr:  u?^f^d  in  GroTe  City,  Ohio, 
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36,     V/hat  i'^  th<»  di  rr -^r'^nof*  T>'*»t''?''^<?^n      city  plnnncr  and  a  mayor? 
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39.     Usiag  the  scale  1  inch  =  1  fc^ot.   drav/  yourself  as  a  stick 
f  if  jure  in  the  space  provided. 


40.    What  types  ol  buildings  and  \/hat  types  of  clothing  do  you 
need  in; a  climate  live  Grove  City's? 


41  •     Within  50  feet,   how  long  is  a  comnion  city  block?   ft. 

42.     Can  the  sun  be  used  to  generate  electrical  power?  (yes  or  no) 
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I-'j  the  f  oA. lowi  nc;  ::;tatf^,mont  p  ;  place  a  ch-^ckriiark  beside  those- 
v/hich  axe  based  upon  tact: 

 .  ThG  rri^infall  fo:i-  the  past  tv-o  tvoeks  measured  six 

inches , 

 The  rainfall  lias  been  unusually  heavy  lately. 

 Any  wild  bird  can  tell  a  solid  place  to  build  a 

nest. 

 Rangeley  Lake  is  ten  railes  long  and  five  miles  wide, 

 ^  ^  Rangeley  Lake  is  beautiful. 

Read  th.e  article  and  then  "write  the  five  main  ideas. 

Good  soil  has  three  important  elements.     First,  the 
soil  .must  contain  enough  1: iiie  particles  of  clay , 

Soil  co;ues  from  rocks.     Tiny  pieces  are  broken  off 
the  large  solid  masses  of  rock*     Tlie  small  pieces  from 
lax^ge  rocks  become  sand,   clay,   and  gravel* 

The  hot  sun  luay  break  up  rocks.     The  sun  v/ill  heat 
a  rock  and  cause  it  to  expand  a  little.     The  inside  of 
the  xocJc  doesn't  get  as  iiot  as  the  outside.     The  rock  will 
begin  to  crack,. 

Sometimes  a  high  Wind  v'lli  pick  up  dust,   sand  and  y 
gravel,.   This  acts  as  a  .sand  blast,   wearing  dovm  rocks. 
Softer  parts  of  the  rock  are  vvorn  away.     This  causes  the 
rock  to  crumble  into  gravel  or  ^and. 

Water  helps  to  b.reak  up  rocks,     Vi/hen  water  freezes 
and  becomes  ice,   it  expands.     This  ice  takes  up  more  space 
than  the  water*     When  v/ater  freezes  in  the  cracks  in 
rocks,    it  expands  and  helps  to  break  them  up. 


J:ubj3Ct  Gradiriig-  Key  For  Post-test' 


1.  Social  Studies 

2»  f^cience 

3.  Math 

4*  Math 

5o  Physical  Education 

6,  Music 

?•  Art 

B..  Industrial  Arts 

9*,  Homo  Economics 

10,  Language  Ai*ts 

lit  Language  Arts 

12.  Social  Studiejj 

13.  Math 

14.  Science  • 

15.  Science 

l6o  focial  Studies  -  ' 

17.  Science 

1$..  Math  .  ^ 

19-.  Industric^l  Arts 

20 0  Physical  Education 

•  21o  Physical  Education 

'22^  Art  r 

23  •  Social  Studies 

24.  Social  Studiefs  . 

25.  Math 

260  Language  Arts 
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27.  Home  Econcraicr 


28, 

Industrial  Arts 

29. 

Ph.- /  s  i  c  a  1  Ed  u  c  a  t  i  on 

30. 

Music 

31 . 

ii oiTie  Ec onorni.  c  s 

32. 

LangUf-jge  ;'irt.s 

33. 

Social  St'i.dies  -  W.Tsth 

34. 

Science 

35. 

Science 

36. 

Science 

37- 

Social  Studies 

38. 

Social  Studies 

39. 

Math 

40. 

Home  .Economics 

41. 

Social  Studies 

4<i. 

Science 

43. 

Language  At us 

44, 

Language  Arts 
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Org-^nize  zV^e  eciuca tior-cil  -prnnrairi  at  the   vtV?  and  10tl-i  qn-acle 
lev/el    to  provide  fior  the  inv'5ividualizati  on  necessary  to 
allov/  SMtdents  to  mal'cc  in-^aepth  .  .<nloration  of  career  npy:>cr-' 
tuni ties . 

P:covide  T;\eanr.^  to  obtain  e.n  interei.-t  and  aptitudo  invoncory 
ona  correI'?jted  v/i.th  tlv::  other  for  each  student. 
Develop  a  listing  of  joV?  opf:^crtuni ties  v/itlixn  oach  of  the 
clusters  of  occupatlorss  that  ere  located  in  the  school  area 
(3r\  minutes  driving  tiirie)* 

Provide  a  progr.-i/n  whereh-y  each  vVtiid.^-^nt  in  the  ninth  qrade 
will  be  properly  counseled  as  to  job  opportimit ios  in  the 
area  that  fit  hi s  correlated  j.nterest-"eptitude  inventory . 
Provide  :.t      o^jr am  v/ivereby  school    fad lities  are  used  for 
*'on  the  joh'*  exploration  activities  dvirino  the  I'linth  nradev 
Provide  a  proqram  v/hereby  each  ICth  grade  student  v/ill  be 
given  the  opportunity  in  the  coursed'  of  a  year  to  explore 
in  depth  (15  hours  or  more/a  minimuiTi  of  3  different  jo!:>s 
outside  the  school  sotting). 

Develop  a  program  v;h,03roby  pcii:ent;:^  of  all  9th  qrader^?  are 
oriented  to  wliat  oare^'--n:  exP3,oration  i,s  a«jout  .-.no  provide 
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thein  v/ith  rip  to  date  and  reliable  in!:or^Tla^  icn  so  t.hey  Cc?n 
di:?iniss  jrea'Llst icaily  v/ith  their  cbi.ltiren  voo^.tioDal  cr^nor- 
tun5.tier;;  and  DX^pircitionH  ^ 

All  acti vvtics  w^rs  limited  to  9f;ri  ::\n-:l  10th  oracles  at 

Grove  City  llicyh  Gchoal  vmioli  consx;::i;tt:;n  of  eighteen  staff  memberj 
ann  approximately  one  thous??.nd  stucicnts* 

T}'je  prograiH  provicled  for  360  bcur^  of  ins^L^rvioe  time  1:0 
helv:)  stafi:  iinder::5tanc]  the  concept  of  Care  or  Exploration  and  hov; 
to  develop  obji3Ctives  and  proced"ures  to  make  it  an  integr^il  part 
of  the  curricJuluiT]. 

An  additicucil  440  liours  of  tirn^.:?  wer^?  dxr^trlbuted  among 
the  staff  and  v^ere  used  to  dev-^lop  ol)j^rot x-.'^eG  and  procednres  to 
assure  th<:t  Career  Exploration  vras  integrated  into  the  curricnlvun. 

'ill  ,    EVM/Ji^TIClJ  PROCEDURES 
1.  The  ■  ultinv.ite  qoal  is  for  Career  Exploration    to  become 

an  integral  part  ox  the  ninth  gx^ade  ciirricvuum  at  Grove 
City  Kxgh  School.     If  the  contiiraum  is  to  have  tru=^  meaning 
to  the  ninth  grade  r.^tudGrits  it  must  be  dr:?veloped  in  relatinn"- 
sliip  v;i.th  and  relevant  to  the  re-jular  ^-cz^ooiidary  aducation 
program,     A  sitiiation  must        establishGd  within  the  high 
school  setting  whereby  students  can  readily  see  inter-- 


rclatian3hi:'>s  ^ij'Jrtu^aen  tYr^  vario^-vS  subject  area  '  -and  the  relevancy 
of  these  suCiject:  areas  to  the  wox-lcl  ::;f  wovK  or  axx-as  of  advanO£id 
study   (co.llor^e,   jurxior  college ^    trade  scUooif   etc.).  This 
relationship  3.ivi\  rolevamcy  v/ill  not  occur  by  ctenco;'   it  nv..i;:ri: 
be  developed  in  a  v;ell  planned  organized       nner « 

Tae  approach  being  utilised  l:>y  Grov"?  City  Hi-.^h  School  to 
develop  this  inter-relaticjnrihxp  and      jlevancy  of  subject  areas 
is  tTiroijtqh  a  tecint  teac'riinn  in.terdi.scipi  inary"  blcck-o  jf-t  j.me  • 
The  ninth  rjrrade  class  v/iiJ   be  divided  into  three  large  four  (4) 
hoxir  bl ockrj-of -tini^  with  approxxiTiateiy  1^5  students  per  block. 
The  teach^.nn  tec'ivi  for  this  intsrdisciplinary  blocV-:  will  consist 
of  five   (3)   subject  c.vr  .a  .  teeichers :     one  ina  trtCjrr.i-atics  teacher;  one 
science  teaciv;-r  {in  trod  action  to  PhVi^ical  crcience  Pror^rarn) ;  one 
language  cxrty.  teachex";   one  soo~'r^.l  studios  teaohe2: ;   and  one 
home  econciTtich^  te>a^*:her   (Teen-Impact  ProqrariO       In  addition^  one 
quidance  counselox.  will,  share  hir;  full  rc  sponKi.bilitv  axuony  the 
three  blocXn..     •  / 

Tl  is  group  of  teachers  will  be  able  to  use  various  instruc- 
tion^-^.! teclinicpaesT   large  and  sm-nll  group  instrnction^  indepen-- 
dent  stitdyr  differentiated  .staffinrj  and  the  .like* 

Durln-;  thi^ri  fonr  hoiar  interdisciplinary  blocks-   the  teacherrv 
\-n.ll  function  as  a  toachino  team  with  each  toaoher  presenting 
the  ':>iolc  c'VAceX'-^^rj  of  hi^:-'  p-rr: t icu3,f?.r  subject,     Th  ji  cnlJ.ective'^  y 
thv?  Leacheri^i  will  discAi.s,':.  and  dej'iunstrate  tlv^.  connitive, 
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a  ffect ive  and  psycl-iC'-niotox" 


r*^.^ la viions^i-ixl'S  'between  the  tive  sub- 


ject areas  rind  tho  relevancy  cr  tlicjio  5;ui'>ject  rireas  l-.o  the  world  - 
Or  i7ork  -'ina  o^roat^  of  advanced   stiidy-     liajor  eniphcts}.?:?  will  l:)e 
pl^toed  upon  th^i:  relev^.ncy  of  the  five  suhjeat  aroas  to  the  fif'- 
teen  (3.  ~j)   job  cl^is  tersfi . 

Thlr^  te.:Aching  team  ^v'ill.  havv^  co^rion  ;^lanriiaq  time  anr^ 
r';^rr?Mion  o^"f.Loe  facilities.     ITio  nuina    :e  ccunsolor  wi3.1  work  very 
clr.:v30ly  with  e-:^ch  tecioh.ino  t*:s->m  to  provide  test  and  )::^ci<.9 round 
data  on  each  c^tudent  within  the  blocks.     The  couxvsej.nr  wi3.1  also 
hold  ind  j  vi(:h.ir.(:L  and  group  quidancc  ssssions  v/ith  these  students. 
In  addition,  fill  ^'■^f  J-ihe  remaining  pupil  personnel  services  will 
be  avail':^t)le  to  the  teachers  and  st^-dents  within  the  blocks. 

Duriun  tho  1     i-7:>  Gchool  voar  the  daily  n\aster  schedule 
at  Jrove  City  Hirrh  ochooj  was  h:is»id  vipon  a  ^^ev-.in   (7)  period  day. 
The  regular  te:acijing  assipnmont  ccn;;:;i;:v::.ed         five   (5)  periods 
of  classes;   nnr-   (1)   period  of  s^ipervisory  rei^ponsibiliiy ;  and 
one  (1)  conference  or  plannin'j  period. 

To  incorporate  the  interdisciplinary  block  into  the  ochool 
day  involvoG  a  complete  re--urganiiiat.i.on  of  the  master  schedu.].^:^  . 
Since  the  vnacter  schedule  for  the  197 1'-?^  school  year  v/as  devolrroeci 
in  2\oril  1^7x  ,^^5  nince  the  Career  Gontix)ouTn  Proposal  v;as  not 
approved  by  the  vState  Defiartment  of  Vocational  Edu.catioA  n.ntil 
wano.ary  l'-*^Vo^   {.^  t,;^*;^    ^ni-^osnible  i-.o  incorporate  the  four  hour 
disciplinary  ■  block  into  the  1971-72  master  5ichedule. 
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Taerefox'-e  the  course  content  for  Career  i^xploracion  v/as 
presented  by  each  of  the  sutajeol  srea,'  te-achors  curing  their 
regular  daily  assi'-jament  nf  five  ciasse:.:;  ratlMet  than  ari  a  t'^^ach*- 
ii'ig  team  in  the  lova:  hou?;  block.     Xnst.ead  of  each  student  ■  receiv- 
inn  the  instru.ctional  content  viH.uh  a  large  grcap  of  students 
<iirrincf  a  f-;ur  l-iour  block  of  time,  tho  indivi.dual     student  re--* 
ceived  hi. b  instri'.ct ior:  through  hie  rec;ular  screen   (7)  period 
class  schedule-     i'ovever,   thore  v^j^ere  BC^'eral  occasions  v;h'3rc 
the  teachers  r^ble  to  deviate  from  the  seven  period  schedule 

and  bring  the  .students  together  in  large  a.nd  smal!!   groups  for 
interdisciplinary  instruction* 

T\)e  course  oonte-ot  as  well  as  teacher  preparation  v/as 
developed  chr-ji^gh  specicil  in-'servj.ce  sessionrj  held  during  the 
school  day,   e'^v-'nin:-;s  and  Satv.nvd'iy  iTK^rnings. 

'ji^iese  in-'-sorvice  ;:-e9?ions  ^rere  devot^id  tc  developing  s^ib-- 
jeot  r^rea  units :^   cognii:,ive;   affective  and  v: oVoPiO-motor  relation- 
ships betv/een  subject  area  unit.'";  behaviorr^l  objectives  for  each 
unit;  grouj:'  dynamic  procoduros:  study  of  the  fifteen  (15)  job 
clusters;   study  of  occupational  opportunities:  and  study  of  the 
pr  o  f  e  s  s  i  ona  1  1  i  t  er  a  tin:  e  - 

.  Even  though  we  wero  unable  to  function  as  a  teaching  teaiii 
in  a  large  talock-of --tirrie/   it  v;ac  the  opinior*  of  the  teachers, 
counselors  and  administrators,   tliat  Cnreor  i-!'\7^' Icrat on  v/as 
Q  jT/ticcGSsf  ul  •     Through  coniroon  «-^lanvjMig  t '.me  anc]  ^nocial  in^-£>ervice 
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rneetinqs.    thr-^  tcac^-^cs  v/err?  abl-^  to  de^''^:lop  :i.nv:erdisc!iplJ.nar / 

^--'^cause  of  this  con-unon  oJanning  by  teachers,   the  students 
vjGre  al">le  to  corr.prehend  interd i ^'iciplinary  relationships  as  they 
nioveu  through  their  dai.ly  seven  period  schedu?ie. 

Basec3  upon  the  results  that  have  been  oompilod  t.o  uate  frora 
teachers  and  stiKlent.s,   tht>  Career  Ercploration  Curriculum  is 
^.eetina  its  aoal,      -^he  interdisciT-linary   four  hour  blodc-cf-- 
time  has  been  incorporr^ted  into  ^:he    072-1973  master  schedule 
sind  the  ninth  qr^:''i^  students  nre  heiiiq  assir^ned  to  the  variouti 
bloclcs,     Mornbi-rs  of:  the  toachin/^j  ter^^ms  ^.re  'Jevotinq  much  of 
their  sumnier  to  the  developiTient  cn6  refinement  of  instructional 
content  and  te'^ich  inrj  techu:upie^-<5 . 

Tlio  te^Ui  Leachiup  int erdi^^ciplinary  four  hour  blcah--of- 
time  will  be  totally  operational  durJ.ug  ths^  1972-1973  school  year 
at  Grove  City  High  School. 

The-  GATR    v.?.-t5  administered  and  interpreted  to  all  ninth 
grade  students „     Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  availcible 
for  tenting  in  this  year's  project,  the  OVXS  was  not  adminis- 
tered and  the  a^cupational  Information  Report  'vsras  not  utilie.ed, 
Hov^'ever,   stt.idents  w^ere  made  av/are  of  their  C-l^vTB  resultra  ^^nd 
opportunities  were  provided  for  each  student  to  explore  his 
Occupation:^!  interests  throuqh  counseling.     The  GATB--CA/1S 
Occup-stional  Inf 03nr.aLi  on' j^.eport  will  be  utiliried  next  year. 
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■  V^rt.  Med.  .ClJ.nic,  0/.]AK 
Fire  Fi!>;htiiitj  i\'.:aa*-Tny 
oubvirc:?;n  Motor  J-'re  ;r;ht 
Children's  iTOSpitni 
Dental  Clinic.  0,^.11. 
VJ.L.IL      TV  -  '    "  • 
Doetorn '  IToiNpi^^!!  Wec^t 

■  Bolton  Field 
Geaeral  Motor.: 
WTjU;e  Cast  I- 

'  ■        Mount  Carmel 

Monterey  El.'Hmer-.taiv  School  *. 
ColTKiibus  Dispatch 

■  Edwards  3teel  fcbrieating 
Ohio.  Attoniey  Gcmeral 
Huntington  Bm->>: '  (  Oolxuabu  d  ) 
Harrinclalnn 

Spring  Hollow  Watiire  Center 
City  National  Bank  Computer 

W,  Englo  Greenho'U.Te  ' 

■  McVay  ?urnitl;.^v^ 
ColllIIlbu'-:  Police  .Dep.?rtf!ie:nt 
Ch^,<l^^:n^s  Ho.'5pit/^l 
Electric  Company 
CcjlmibiXT:.  Polic^^r  Dcpart^neiit 
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A  lxs!i  v/as  devr:lopeu  whicVi  included  busi  .'iesijes ,   j.  I•^dustries , 
agencies,   etc.,   v/hi.ch  agree:]  to  provide  in-^deT^th  occx^.pationai 
tours  for  the  tenth  grade  students^ 

fiiahtv-^;-i.x  percent  of  the  ninth  vjrade  o-tr^dents  were 
specifically  counseled  regarding  then      interests  emo  aptitudes. 
Foirrteen  percent  v/ere  not  coun:>ejed  due  to  absenteeisni *  Appro»^ 
x/ncitrily  thirty-- fi'''--^  hours  oC  connselinn  '-line    was  devoted  to 
tJii3  project  alono. 

'I'he  demand  for  "on  the  job"  exploratio^i  activities  usin^:! 
school  facilitii-..-3  v/as  extrei.fely  limited  dv^ring  this  phase  of 
project  deve-lopmeni: .     Tai.i.s,.   no  school   facilities  were  developed 
or  us  ad  this  yee.xr. 

A  S'-irvf-^y  of  all  tenth  vgr.^de  students  war-i  made,  to  determine 
their  fir^t^   i::.econd  and  t)'iird  choicer^  of:  f^ccupations  in  which 
they  were  int^re^^ted ,     T^-e  first  cho:i/:;o  of  aj^on  student  was 
then  placied  in  ono  of  the  15  career  cl  ^  ^i-jf'  ^rs ,     Employers  v/ere 
contacted  about  visir.ation  of  t^tno ^r\ts .  ara  ^cudentuS  were  arranged 
in  groups  of  10  to  li}  to  visit  fcho^;  places  copt'^ated.     If  a  . 
student  couhd  not  ho  plc\ced  in  the  firs'-  choi^ie  cluster,  he 
was  placed  in  the  second  choice  cluster  for  visitation*  j:^och 
participating  student  spent  an  average  of  three  hovirs  in  job 
eKplorcition,     EJ  ghty-f  ix/e  percent  of  all  tenth  qrade  students 
particirva  ten .     Employer  and  studetit  reaction  forms  v^ore  deveiop-.-id 
cind  distributed .     Tvo    hundxed  eighty-five  stndf^.nts  responded 


and  twenty  enipicvors  r'espon^^cr;  _     Rci-"':ilts  of  r.ne  ^;tudent  survey 

To  tlv^  question,    "Did  yon  t^.ke  a.  tour  wlijch  r .-^pre^-erito:! 
your  rirst  caroor  ohoxceV";    "^2  rorcent  v^nsvLi;r^?d  y<?3  ano  2n 
perc«.^nt  onsverv^ci  no. 

Tc   th^s  'iKie.'- 1 J. on,  "Did  yon  hal:e  i*:   r.our  v/hicli  j:enrGsen(:.ec] 
voim:  se<:onri  cnc'i c V  /  lo  perceiit  an:i.v/ered  y^T^s  ancl  ':?2  percent 

To  l:he  'iTVHi^T^     '11?, ''DIlI  yO'.:>   Lak:    :.v  tour  v/hich  x^epresonted 
your  --.jrLrd  c'roice'?",    ■■;  p-:\rcor.     '■vno\^;Gv:-!d  yes,   and  92  percent 

Ti.j  l-.he  que^.-t  icH; '*Di.d  tl^ir^  tear  cai^jo  you  to  chanqe  your 
opinion  u.Tyont  -o.  :.-pec':i. Tlc  career         2*^^  j-'erc-rnt  ans'-/ereci  yes  and 
74  perc':.s:)t  .-•.n'.rverc.^   no . 

To  th^^'  '-/aest i.or^ J  *'Dixi  tho  'to^^r  cause  you  to^  strength'^^n  your 
opi.nion  aV:JOiat  n  rsp.'^oi.flc  a-rrerrr?'\    G.1  oercent  ansv/ored  yecs  and 
39  f-^e  \rce  n  t  a  nsv e  re  d  n  c:) . 

To  the  cruest ion^-    "Was  the  purpose  of  tVie  to-.^r  exnlalned 
to  you'-''\   1^7  p^arcont  airov/ereci  yas  and  13  percent  cin.rjv;ered  no- 

To  th'^  question^    ''Did  any  of  the  \7orl<:erc-^  talk  v/Lth  you 
or  me)ubers  ot  your  r;-roTr->V'%  S8  y<-rrc3at  -.Kn&wei'ed  yes  ancl  1.2 
perc'^nt  anf^v/ored  no . 

To  cho  ones 1 1.  on :    "Did  v ou  or  nv'>inbers  o f  y our  pr^oi.ip  a 3k 

nuestions  of  I  ne  vror];er?v*\  PI  norc'cnit  ans^^ored  yos  and  13 

?>ercent  ansv/ercd  no^  9  00  ' 

^-  U  "dc 

3.73 


Tcj  the  quest i.035f    "Row  v.-ould  you  rate  the  eim^loyex- ' s 
interest  in  yonr  aroap?",     2  percent  answered  low,     51  percent 
anwered  averane,     and  ^7  percent  etnsv;ered  hxqh. 

To  the  qu^--st.U)n,    ";vhat  v/cis  your  ovev:-;.i.I   :.nfpre5^i;ion  of:  the 
tour?'\     4  p.ercont  answered  pco?:,   17  por:::^nt  ans;^;ered  fanr, 
54  percent  ansv/erec!]  gooo  and         r'-^rcent  an;-:vrr;^.d  oxc^- 1   er  i- . 

To  the  rrijestinn,    "Do  you  believe  tours  of  this  type  \\ri.li 
help  students  bocome  more'^  "kno-vlec^'^e^i.ble  of  specific  occupat:  orr- V" . 
96  percent  ansv/crti;d  yes  and  4  pex-^cent  ansv/ered  no. 
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I>'.c]  ycu  ta";c€J  *>  '.our  wliich  represented 

y  our  f  irst.  •" career  ■  choice  Yv^s_  V2;j  Ind  2;.vb 
Lid  vr::;  t-^lc-^       tour  whicl'i  r  Dore53e:itcn 

your  '^ecoii-':!  career  choice '^^  I-Zq. ^ 
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Die!  you  take  a  tour  //hich  repre.sented 

your  third  career  cliolce"?  ■>i'e'>  L^LP^'K.'^A'.i:: 


4-     Did  the  tour  cause  you  to  change  your 

opinion  about  a  speci  i:io  caret   ?  '^^^^^i2JLJ^^^..Jj^A.. 


!>•     Did  the  tour  cause  you  to  stron^jthen  ycv;.\r 

opinior.  ribout  a  specific  career?  Yes,         No  39%  _ 


6.     /Ms  the.  purpose  of  the  to-;r  rixnlc!ino<^  to 

you?  Ye  s,^  82ii..,J>!n_12  £ 


7.     Did  any  of  the  vrorkerfv  ta."*l<:  vfith  you  or 
rnevfibers  of  VDur  qrour-? 


8.     Did  you,  or  n\erribers  of  your  group  aiiil^  .  ^ 

questions  f:?f  the  -vvorl;ers?  Yes  B7;o_No  13% 


9.     How  vsTou.ld  you  rate  trie  employer ^r.  interest  in  your  group? 

10*   vfliat  Wv?i3  v^our  ov^r^^ll  iaiprossion  of  the  hour? 

Poor  '^^^^^iZik^  ^^^'^.^i^^  KACcllcnt_2jl^ 

11-  Do  you  Peli.eve  tours  of  this  type  will  l\e]p  students 
becorae  n^rtre  kaovvledyea"Me  of  specif :lc  occupations? 

Ye3         Mo  4:r> 

17S 


Tiio  rr-f suits  of  ■'-.ho  e\vr->.\o':^er  {zuxvey  c>re  a."^  fcljo^^-^Se 

To  the  qucf5tion<,  ^'V/ar-;  the.rG  adr-^qiJ^.te  crrr-i^spondence  he-" 
tv/een  ycr.j  and  our  school  d:'.:5l:.r ?Lct  prior  to  the  studanc.s'  tow?'' 
U  0  perci-^rrc  ansvT^'jreo  yes  and     0  percent  rinswecec!  no. 

To  the  qu<?f:-ti.on , '^V';-i3  tho  purpose  o     the  to\:.v  r-^xclrii  i::ed  to 
you?'*,     100  percent  anyv;ereJ  ye::  and     0  percer?t  nnsv/ered  no* 

To  tlie  auesti  oHy  "Did  the  student::^  acV:  r::.iesti  on:^  ?" ,  100 
percent  ^rnsv/erecl  yes  and     0  percent  '  ansnve reel  nr«. 

To  t.he  question,  "Did  the  students  t^iit  to  r:iny   «vor1';ers  V'S 
50  percent  cUiSvered  y--iS  <:\.r)6   [if"*  pe;    ent  nn;3^vered  rn* 

To  the  r'Msstion^ '*riow  woviXd  you  rat*^  the  students*  Interest 
in  the  tour?'%     0  x^ercenL  answr^ron3  Lev;,    '>0  ]>y.ccent  ansv/erod 
Average,   and     50  percent  answered  iiinh. 

To  the  qaestir^nf    "rPryixc  was  your  overall  impression  of  the 
group?'"';     0  percent  ansvN^ered  Poorr   0  percent:  answered  Fair^ 
40  percent  ansv/erf^d  Good,  cind  60  percent  vinswered  EHoellent . 

To  the  q-aoGtion,  "Do  you  bel:i.eve  a  t»*nir  of  this  type  will 
help  students  become  'more  kncv/ledo'ecible  or  specific  occupy ^.ions 
100  percent  ansv;ered  yes  and     0  percent  ani^wered  nc. 
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was  there  adequate  oorrosponOenoe  l^etvrO'-^n  you.  and 

and  ou:;  school  district  prior  Lo  i'AV:.  stuJcjnts' 

tour?  Ye^^lilPl.J^O^ 


Did  fho  -students  ash  qtiestion;.^  ?  Yes  Ky/.^o  No  <^  '■'[ 

Did  fh=;>  students  talk  to  anv  v^orker'f^'^  Yes  ,^f\.o..Ho. ..'10, 

IIov;  v;oi?ld  you  rate  the  students'    interest   in  the 
toxiT;? 

VTi-icit  ^A^cis  your  overall  ivripress:'. on  of  the  grovip? 
(Condv^ot,   appearc'.nce,    .^.ttitudOr    interest,   etc*  ) 

"^oov^jyi.^^^  ^^ir^^SLL.  ^^^"^''Ufiili^  ^'^oellont^Gfy^o^ 


Do' you  Vjoliove  a  tonr  of  tln.s  typ-::  v;ili  help  Btudeiit^> 
beoome  more  kn'-i^^rledgeable  of  r^pecific  occup^.cions  ? 
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tation  proctraiT^  rcjarciinn  career  exv)  lor  ration  -Tiich  included  up- 
to-dato  in-fo'rBiat ion  so  they  Ccin  d  L'-cuss  vocational  oppr).rtr;nit ies 
and  aspiraticns  re.';ilii::t ica.lly  w?.th  (heir  cliilciren.     A  crviestinn- 
niii.rt-^  was  di  Gtril^  i-f -.or]  t:-^  alT  ^'^arents  at'-onjinr:   the  rneetlnq, 
n-ie  re.^-ult3  of  the  ovieBtiorinexirc  are  as  -.rol  ].c«*.vrc^ . 

To  tVie  quest  ion ,  "Do  you  feel  the  career  edncation  prc^frajTi 
will  ho  useft.-*!  anr?  eaucat  i.cnal  to  stuuents  at  Grove  City  Ilx-^jh 
School  i*",     ion  percf^nt  t-  ':sv^^^r  ^cl  yos  0  percent  ansv/erect  no. 

To  thv-  Quoistion,  ''JomIu  you  h-    v^illinn  to  have  students  vir^it 
your  ].>usin,^:3o  or  place  of  cn^ployment '^""^   80  peraeiyt  ansv/erod  yes 
and  2"  percent  an;::v/er(^d  no. 

To  tlte  '^i^c^tioHp 'Tloas'O  li.^?t  any  s^'^rtgest  ions  you  h;:>ve  to 
c    *txihute  to  tr;-;  cax'^'^er  euucc,tion  vrconram"?    the  responaonts 
nx-\^,wereO  r.   ''"J   .na  a  surveyor  and  the  local   ci^apter  of  the 
Professional  L-iinu  survey  of  Or.io  has-  a  .oerie??  of  slides  on 
survey inrj  as  an  occvipatinn      can  Vjo  a  rrarrjcd  throuqh  tlie  office 
of  the  l^roiTessional  Enrji  .nee:r  *     Si*:joiety . '\    ''Keep  parents  informed"', 
'^More  encouragement  on  an  individual  Ic^vel." 
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PARENT  QUESTIOtJl^AlRH 


1 


Do  you  feel  the  career  education  program 
will  be  iineful  and  educational  to  students 
at  Grove  City  High  i^cliool? 


2.  vfculd  you  be  willing  ro  have  students  visit 

your  business  or  place  o:C  employment?  Yes  80%  No  20% 

3 ,  Ple-?se  list  c<ny  suqtjes  cionr:?  'you  have  to  contribute  to  the 
career  education  progr^im* 

„"JLj^<^,.  sj^yyg.YQX...gi^^^^  t?>.^.  loct^Al  <^-h?^,J?t<^J  -Pj^.'the  Prof  ess  ional 
,  L^n<3  Survey,. o^;,  Ohio  \\as  a  seixes  of  slides'  on  survevincr 

9>s  j^p  occupation  -  can  be  ax'rancfed  through  tho  office  of  . 

the  Pro f e s  s  i  ona  1  Kngi  neer '  s  S oc  i ety .  '^Keep.Pjir^ilts  _ 

_jjlfaG3S^^l!  i'Mgre^  encour^^^  on  a ri,  individual,  levels*' 
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UMIT  OF  STUDY 


STUDY  OF  CARi::EJ<3  IN  TOE 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROG.RAII 


High  School  Unit; 
Martin  Davifj 


Grove  City  High  School 
Norman  Gaines,  I'rincipal 


The  Study  of  Careers  in  the  Language  Ayts  Curriculum 

The  language  arts  curriculum  provides  a  program  in  which 
students  can  develop  the  conmiunication  skills  necessary  to 
lead  a  productive  life  in  their  future  careers.    And,  since 
each  student  is  a  unique  individual  .v/ith  his  ovm  needs  and 
aspirations,   it  is  the  role  of  the  language  arts  teacher  to 
recognize  individual  differences  and  to  provide  learning  ex- 
periences that  will  aid  each  stu«..3nt  in  developing  an  aware- 
ness and  an  understanding  of  these  skills. 

Gca  l  8 

!•  To  provide  a  program  in  which  students  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  logice^lly 
in  written  and  spoken  compositions. 

2.  To  motivate  students  to  increase  their  reading  skills  so 
they  may  estabrish  criteria  for  the  selection  of  reading 
material  in  the  fifteen  job  clusters. 

3.  To  help  students  understand  the  organization  and  function  of 
decision-making  groups  and  tco  help  them  partici.pate  effec- 
tively in  such  groups. 

ER?C  51,  3 
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4*  To  provide  a  prograra  that  will  aid  students  in  developing  an 
awareness  of  tiir^  skills  necessary  for  a  succesjcjful  career  r.n 
the  media,   fi;»e  arts,  and  humanities  areat:. 

Object TVCb 

1»  By  participating  in  various     . Iv  playing  situations,  the  student 
will  show  his  understanding  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
forms  cf  conversation.. 

2n  Through  simulated  and  actual  experiences,  the  student  will  show 
that  he  can  plan  and  conduct  personal  interviews, 

3.  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  ne  can  select  reading  material 
suitable  to  his  reading  level • 

4.  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  can  write  friendly  and 
business  letters  using  the  correct  format. 

5.  The  studei*t  will  demonstrate  that  he  can  ^participate  in  decision- 
making groups  in  which  personal  opinions  and  values  are  being 
expressed, 

6o  The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  can  use  informa;.ion  about 
various  occupations  to  form  long-range  goali?. 

Activities 

Activity  for  Objective  One 

Students  will  form  groups.     Each  group  will  be  given  e.  differ- 
ent situation  that  involves  person-to--peri on  conversation,  group 
£P^(^     conversations,  and  telephone  conver^aciops .     First,  students 


will  establish  quideli Tie::-  fcr  acceptable  conversation  in  their 

Gicuntioa,     Nextf  they  v;ill  shov:^  vrh^^l:  m^y  happen  v/lien  tl^e  aiiide--- 

lines  are  not  failow^ed*     Third iy^   they  v;ill  present  a  !=iituation 
in  vrhicli  the  guide 'j.i.vr*s  ^ire  followed., 

/•\ativ.:.ty  f o.;  Objecti  /e  TVo 

Stu?3onts  vdil   Lirst:  prepare  a  list  of  questions  chey  will 
ask  •^v/neon-t  in  ^.  oarticuiar  iob.     'Hiey  \/ill  then  interview  tiiis 
person  anr3  ^-rlLo  h  reprrt  or  sh^re  orally  the  class  what 

they  hcive  iearvieo. 

Act-ivity  for  Objective 

Students  v/ili  be  given  readirig  n^atorial.     Then  they  will 
answer  queBt.ions  :Hfcovit  details.     Then  y^iUi  results  of  this  exa/r 
an.df  vfhat  inforTrir).tion  can  be  supplied  by  the  counsielor,  the  student 
car*  ±om\  c\  gen.^'}r^ll  idc-a.  of  reading  abil:ity.- 

Activity  for  Objecti v'-^^  Four 

After  being  git*6;n  th^:'!  appropricite  inforir\atiou  about  letter 
vnritingf  the  wStudentc^  will  vnrite  a  letter  to  an  asi7caiat ion, 
organisation^  e?rnploy^-rr,   etc,  /   I'squestirsg  inf orTJsation  about  a  qiv'-^n 
careex"  • 

•Activity  foi"  Obiective  F"^ve 

^Students  (class)  with  guicl^riince  of  teacher  will  establish 


guide.) ires  for  successful  participat-lon  in  decJ^sion-nsaKing 
groups.     Nextr  the  teacher  will  preir-.ent  a  v:>robleTt!  c.o  a  given 
group..     'Phe  group  will  be  told  to  solve  the  problem  by  workn-icj 
togetber.     Hovc^ver,  on-i  f^tucient.  wilT  c^erract  frrrjn  the  ^if :':ort.?-3: 
of  the  gr cup  by  la i 3  ing  to  rol Ir^v  t lie  g-iide i inas .     'n-ii 3  ac c - 
Ivity  cn.ri  b'^  repeated  se^veral  ciir.es  v;itli  '."different  grnups^ 

Activivy  for  Ob ject.b.-t->  Si:-: 

Given  the  Br'P'^^P^'^^'''-^<^  inf orrnaci on  an6  mac.erials,  st^^oents 
i/Ill  prepare  a  resVTOe  o.i:  tJieir  qaalif xcation^^  for  a  'jo'o.  •Tney 
Hiay  lnrlu:?e  tns  rollo;ing  type  of    nfo.nT\ati on;     1)  per£;onal 
data?     2)  eduoar i onr\.^  baclc.qrc^nid ^     3''  t.ypc  of  vc^rk  derxred^ 
4)  special  ab:Lli^"-:;  ei=.;,     5)  work  exueriex'ice^     6"^  references. 


UNIT  OF  STUDY 


Tim  SlUDY  OF  CARCI  .3   IN  THE 


liiqh  School  Un^r.  V 
J 1  ill  llo  Co  rrn  i  c 


Grove  City  High  School 
No  r ma  n  Ga  i  n  e  s ,   Princx pa 1 


The  Study  of  Ca-fg^ers  in  the  Mathematics  Gvirrioulum 


Rationale 

For  too  ionq,  many  svibject  areas  have  not  seemed  relevant 
to  many  students  and  have  not  seen  a  need  for  many  concepts 
being  taught.     Career  education  provides  a  rational  direction 
of  change. 

*Vhy  the  study  of  careers  in  the  mathematics  curriculum? 

1.  To  enhance  motivation  of  the  student 

2.  To  show  applications  of  mathematics  in  various  careers 

3.  To  correlate  mat'iematics  w"  h  other  fields  of  study 

4.  To  explore  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  the  various 
careers . 

Philosophy 

The  math  curriculViH  should  provide  the  opportunity  for 
each  child  to  explore  '~       importance  of  mathematics  in  the 
various  careers,     it  it   to  provide  a  reality  situation  for  those 
it  serves. 

Goals 

A.  Each  student  vrill  be  provided  the  opportunity  for  exploration 
of  specific  jobs  which  will  result  in  better  student  aware- 
ness of  the  mathematical  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for 
those  jobs.  Slv  S 


Go^ls  {Continued ) 
B.     To  provide  a  program  which  will  result  in  each  student 
having  the  mathematical  skills  necessary  fcr  present  ex- 
ploration of  jobs  and  future  training- in  the  job* 

Objectives 

1*A  By  the  end  of  the  school  year  each  stude:  ?.  \vill  have  been 
provided  one  half-hour  givf a  to  discussion  of  the  mathe- 
matical skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  specific  jobs  the  student  chooses. 

2 .  A  At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year  each  student  will  have 

been  provided  one  hour  of  research  time  for  each  of  the 
three  jobs  chosen. 

3.  A  Using  evaluative  instruments  we  will  be  able  to  find  a 

significant  increase  in  the  level  of  student  awareness  of 
the  mathematical  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  the 
chosen  careers. 

l.B  Using  pre-  and  post-tests  there  will  be  a  statistically 
substantiated  significant  increase  in  each  student's 
mathematical  skills  related  to  exploration  of  the  three 
chosen  careers  and  in  the  skills  related  to  future  train- 
ing in  the  careers. 


Learning  ActivitAeA 
Pull  class  discussions  to  be  utilized  to  provide  and 
obtain  information  about  the  purpose  of  career  education. 

With  the  aid  of  GATB  information  and  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupationa]  Titles^  small  group  discussions  are  to  be 
employed  \g^ith  students  having  similar  interests. 

Individual  conferences  between  the  teacher  (helper-learner) 
and  student  will  be  used.-  This  will  be  an  attempt  to 
further  the  knowledge  and  awareness,  of  a  particular  career. 

Large  group  instruction  to  b    employed  for  relating  mathe- 
matical concepts  to  the  various  job  clusters. 
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g:  :  ,.pter  v 

COirJTIiJUUM  STAFF  QUESTIOm^TAIRES 

I.  QUE3TI0rmiRE  FOR  MOTIVATION  TEACHERS 

A  questionnaire  ^7as  distributed  to  motivation  teachers  at 
Kingston  Elementary  School  and  Park  Street  Middle  School,  A 
total  of  seventeen  teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  The 
results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as  follows » 

To  the  question, "In  your  opinion,  does  the  career  curriculum 
help  students  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work?*', 
100  percent  answered  ves  and    0  percent  answered  no. 

To  the  question, "Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the 
curriculum  cause  you  any  educational  problems?",   34  percent  an- 
swered yes,  and  66  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question, '*Did  you  have  enough  career  information 
available  to  use  with  your  students?",  66  percent  answered  yes 
and  34  percent  answered  no. 

To  the  quest ion, "Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum 
which  best  represents  your  attitude  toward  career  education", 
0  percent  answered     1,     9  percent  answered     2,     19  percent  answered 
3,     36  percent  answered     4,     and  37  percent  answered     5.  The 
mean  number  for  all  respondents  v/as  4. 
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QUESTIOLTtmiRE  FOR  MOTIVATIObT  TEACHERS 


1.     In  your  opinion,  does  the  career  curriculum  help  students 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work? 

Yes  1007^^10  0% 

2m     Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the  curriculum  cause 
you  any  educational  problems? 

Yes  34%  L\ro^66:b 

3o     Did  you  have  enough  career  information  available  to  use 
v/ith  your  students? 

Yes  66;^  IJo  34:^ 


Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum  v/hich  best  repre- 
sents your  attitude  toward  career  education. 

Very  Negative  1     2    3  ;  4     5  Very  Positive 
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II  •  QUE3TI0IT1TAIRE  FO?.  ORIEbTTATIOW  TEACHERS 

A  questionnaire  v/as  distributed  to  Orientation  teachers  at 
Park  Street  iliddle  School  a  A  total  of  25  teachers  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.     The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as  follov/So 

To  the  question,  "In  your  opinion,  does  the  career  curriculum 
help  students  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  of  v/ork?", 
91  percent  ansv/ered  yes  and  9  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question, "Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the 
curriculum  cause  you  any  educational  problems?",   25  percent  an- 
swered yes  and  75  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question,  "Are  career  materials  in  the  I.I'KC.  available 
for  your  use?",    100  percent  answered  yes  and  0  percent  answered  no. 

To  the  question, "Are  the  career  materials  in  the  I.M.C„ 
catalogued  in  accordance  with  the  Dev/ey  Decimal  System?",  100 
percent  ansv/ered  yes  and  0  percent  answered  no. 

To  the  question, "Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuim 
which  best  represents  your  attit  -Se  tov/ard  career  education", 
0  percent  ansv/ered  1,     0  percent  ansv/ered  2,     25  percent  answered 
3,     42  percent  answered  4,  and  33  percent  ansv/ered  5.     The  mean 
number  for  all  respondents  v/as  4. 
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QUESTIOHNAIPJI  FOR  ORIEMTATIObl  TEAQiERG 


1.     In  your  opinion/  does  the  career  curriculum  hel'p  students  • 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  v/orld  of  v/orlc? 

Yes  91^^  no  9% 

2-     Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the  curriculum  cause 
you  any  educational  problems? 

Yes  25%  No  75::^ 

3o     Are  career  materials  in  the  loMoC-  available  for  your  use? 

Ye s  1002L_No  02L_ 


4.     Are  the  career  materials  in  the  I*HoCo  catalogued  in  accordance 
v/ith  the  Dewey  Decimal  System? 

YeslOO:;^  Ho  0% 

5«     Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum  v/hich  best  repre- 
sents your  attitude  tov/ard  career  education- 

Very  Negative  1     2     3  (^4  ^  !5  Very  Positive 
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III.  QussTioimiPJj:  for  ErcpLorjvTioii  teaoters 

h  questionnaire  v/as  distributed  to  Exploration  teachers  at 
Grove  Citv  High  School.    A  total  of  ten  teachers  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.     The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as 
f  ollov/s . 

To  the  question, "In  your  opinion,   does  the  career  curriculum 
help  students  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  ^-srorld  of  work?", 
100  percent  ansv/ered  yes  and  0  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question, "Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the 
curriculum  cause  you  any  educational  problems?",   17  percent  an- 
swered yes  and  83  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question, "Did  you  have  enough  career  information 
available  to  use  v/ith  your  students?",   50  percent  answered  yes 
and  50  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  question, "Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continnum 
v/hich  best  represents  your  attitude  tov/ard  career  education", 
0  percent  answered  1,     0  percent  answered  2,     0  percent  ancwered 
3,     30  percent  ansv/ered  4,     and   ^0  percent  answered  5*     The  mean 
number  for  all  respondents  wsls  4. 
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qu^oTIouj.iai'iz  pon  s:.:?Lo:"ATion  Ti^ACKzn^ 

In  your  opinion,  does  the  career  curriculum  help  students 
gain  a  hetter  understanding  of  the  v/orld  of  \70rk? 

Yes  100. rUo  0  :^ 

Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the  curriculum  cause 
you  any  educational  problems? 

Yes    17,UTo  03-. 

Did  you  have  enough  career  information  available  to  use 
with  your  students? 

Yes  50/0   ITo  50. 

Please  circle  the  number,  on  the  continuum  v/hich  best  repre 
sentG  your  attitude  tov/ard  career  education. 

Very  negative  12     3  .4     5  Very  Positive 
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IV.   QtnZGTIOIUXAi:^];  for  /iDiIIlTIGT:';ATORG, 
COUITGSLORG,   CURRICULUM  COORDIITATORS ,  AiTD 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  adininistrators, 
counselors;  curriculura  coordinators,  r.nd  department  heads  at 
ICinq'Gton  Elementarv  School,   Park  Street  Middle  School,  and  Grove 
City  High  School.     A  total  of  si::  persons  responded  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire«     Tlie  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as  follov/s. 

To  the  question, "In  your  opinion,  does  the  career  curriculum 
help  students  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  v/orld  of  v/orlc?", 
100  percent  answered  yes  and  0  percent  ansv/ered  no^ 

To  the  c.;uestion,  "Did  the  integration  of  careers  into  the 
curriculum  cause  you  any  educational  problems?",   50  percent 
ansv/ered  yes,  and  150  percent  ansv/ered  no. 

To  the  c!;uestion,  "Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum 
v/hich  best  represents  your  attitude  tcv/ard  career  education", 
0  percent  ansv/ered  1,     0  percent  ansv/ered  2,     16  percent  answered 
3,     34  percent  answered  4,     and  50  percent  ansv/ered  5.     The  mean 
number  v/as  4. 
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QW-iSTlOWAirjL  POP.  ADuIITIGTHATOnG, 
C0U1.T3EL0RG,   CURRICULUIi  COORDILT/iTOnS ,  MID 


^airn''^°'1'''°^'.°°^'  ^''^  ^^^^^^  curriculum  help  students 
gaxn  a  oecter  understanding  of  the  v/orld  of  v^^or]c? 

"^''e  s  1002iJ;7o_jO^ 

vml  integration  of  careers  into  the  curriculum  cause 

you  any  educational  problems? 

Ye  s_502£_lTo_502_ 

Please  circle  the  number  on  the  continuum  which  be-t  repre- 
sents your  attitude  toward  career  education/  ^ 

Very  ITegative  12     3  ■  4    ■  s  Vo.-.,  Positive 
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A  CCi'^rAJ.1I30IT  GTUDY  OP  OCCUI^ATIOiTAL 
IlITEREGT  CHOICES 

lo   THE  STUDY 

A  comparison  study  was  made  of  the  occupational  interest 
first  choices  among  400  10th  grade  students  at  Grove  City  High 
School  and  400  5th  grade  students  at  five  elementary  schools 
in  the  Grove  City  nigh  School  attendance  area.     All  students  in 
all  schools  were  given  the  follov/ing  directions,  "Please  list 
t?iree  types  of  vocations  or  jobs  you  v/ould  like  to  know  about. 
Examples  -  ilachinist,  l^urse.   Secretary,  Truck  Driver,  Salesman, 
Fireman,  Highway  Patrolman,  Doctor,  Designer,   Stewardess,  Coolc.*' 

The  follov/ing  are  results  of  the  10th -grade  study. 

T\7enty-two  and  two  tenths   (22.2)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  within  the  Transportation  Cluster. 

T\';enty  and  six  tenths   (20.6).  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  v/ithin  the  Health  Occupation  Cluster. 

Sixteen  and  five  tenths  (IS. 5)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  within  the  Public  Services  Cluster. 

Fifteen  and  eight  tenths  ^15.8)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  within  the  Business  and  Office  Cluster. 

Pour  and  six  tenths  (4.6)  percent  of  all  first  choices  jwere 
listed  withm  the  Manufacturing  Cluster. 
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Three  and  nine  tenths  (3.9)  of  all  first  choices  v/ere  listed 
v/ithin  the  iiarketing  and  Distribution  Cluster. 

Three  and  four  tenths  (3.4)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
v/ere  listed  within  the  Communication  and  ileaia  Cluster. 

Three  and  four  tenths   (3.4)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  listed  v;ithin  the  Construction  Cluster. 

Three  and  tv/o  tenths   (3.2)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
listed  v/ithin  the  Agr i-3usiness,  bTatural  Resources  Cluster. 

Two  and  seven  venths   (2.7)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
listed  v/ithin  the  Personal  Services  Cluster. 

Two  and  one  tenths   (2.1)  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
listed  v/ithin  the  Consiamer  and  Ilomemaking  Cluster. 

ITine  tenths   (.9)  of  one  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
listed  v/ithin  the  Hospitality  and  Recreation  Cluster. 

Five  tenths   (.5)  of  one  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
listed  within  the  Fine  Arts  and  «-^'imanities  Cluster. 

T\^^o  tenths  (.2)  of  one  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
listed  v/ithin  the  iiarine  Science  Cluster. 

ITo  first  choices  v/ere  listed  within  the  Environment  Cluster. 

Sixty  (60)  percent  of  all  iirst  choices  were  listed  within 
three  career  clusters. 

Eighty-four  (34)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were  listed 
within  tv/enty  specific  occupations. 


The  follov/ing  are  results  of  the  5th  grade  study. 

1\>/enty-one  and  one  tenths  (21.1)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
v/ere  v/ithin  the  Public  Services  Cluster, 

Seventeen  and  two  tenths  (17, 2)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  within  the  Health  Occupation  Cluster- 

Fifteen  and  eight  tenths  (15 ,3 )  percent  of  all  first  choices 
Were  within  the  Hospitality  and  Recreation  Cluster « 

Eleven  and  eight  tenths   (11,8)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  V7ithin  the  Transportation  Cluster, 

3i:r  and  four  tenths  (S.4)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 

i 

within  the  Business  and  Office  Cluster, 

Five  and  three  tenths  (5,3)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
v/ere  v/ithin  the  Marlceting  and  Distribution  Cluster. 

Four  and  eight  tenths  (4.8)  percent  of  all  first  choices 
were  within  the  Personal  Services  Cluster. 

Four  and  five  tenths   (4.5)  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
v/ithin  the  Manufacturing  Cluster. 

Three  and  tv/o  tenths  (3.2)  percent  of  all  first  choices  ware 
v/ithin  the  Construction  Cluster. 

Two  and  eight  tenths  (2.8^  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
within  the  Agri-Business,  Natural  Resources  Cluster. 

Tvro  and  two  tenths  (2.2)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
within  the  Fine  Arts  Cluster. 
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One  and  nine  tenths  (1.9)  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
vrithin  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Cluster. 

One  and  two  tenths  (1,2)  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
within  the  iiarine  Science  Cluster. 

nine  tenths  (.9)  of  one  percent  of  all  first  choices  were 
within  the  Communication  and  iiedia  Cluster. 

nine  tenths  (.9)  of  one  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere 
within  the  Environment  Cluster. 

Sixty-six  (55)  percent  of  all  first  choices  v/ere  listed  with- 
in four  career  clusters. 

Seventy-seven  (77)  percent  of  all  first  choices  were  listed 
within  tv/enty  specific  occupations 
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3TUDEITT  OCCUPATIOmL  ILITEREST  CHOICES 
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The  rjrowth  of  student  av/areness  c£  the  range  of  occupations 
v/ithin  the  15  Career  Clucters  has  been  minimal  betv/een  the  fifth 
grade  and  tehth  grade.  Tliere  is  heavy  concentration  of  "  student 
interest  in  three  or  four  clusters  and  very  little  concentration 
of  student  interest  in  the  remaining  clusters.  Also,  the  range 
of  student  inte-rest  in  specific  occupations  \7as  limited  in  both  ' 
the  fifth  and  tenth  grades. 

III.  COITCLUCIOiTi': 
As  an  outgrov/th  of  the  comparison  study,   the  follov/ing  con- 
clusions v/ere  dravms 

Relative  to  evaluation.  As  students  progress  through  the 
continuuiTi  curriculura,  their  career  av/areness  v/ill  increase  and 
this  will  be  reflected  in  their  occupational  interests o     It  is 
expected  that  a  v/ider  range  of  student  occupational  choices  w^ill 
be  evident  in  succeeding  years »     The  results  of  this  study  v/ill 
serve  as  one  basis  for  evaluation  of  future  projects. 

Relative  to  curriculum.  It  is  understandable  and  acceptable 
that  elementary  school  children  do  not  have  a  v;ide  range  of  aware 
ness  of  specific  occirpations      Tliis  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum^     It  is  not  acceptable  that  tenth 
grade  students,  v;ho  soon  will  make  individual  career  dicisions, 
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are  not  aware  of  the  many  occupations  open  to  thenu     The  Career 
Continuura  Curriculum  v/ill  i?rovide  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  fjro'sj  xn  career  av/areness  and  to  gain  information  v/hich  v/ill 
enable  each  student  to  make  appropriate  career  decisions* 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Summary  Report  describes  Training  and  Technology  Experimentation, 
Demonstration 5  and  Utilization  (CDU)  activities  and  accomplishments  during 
the  period  January- June  1972,     The  report  is  divided  into  four  major  topic 
areas  representing  the  major  activities  and  scope  of  the  program  as  follows: 
(1)  Application  and  Extension,  (2)  Experimentation  and  Research,  (3)  Industrial 
Skill  and  Technical  Training,  and  (4)  Documentation  and  Dissemination.  Major 
topics  are  subdivided  into  specific  projects  using  a  format  that  permits 
the  reader  to  determine  project  objectives,  accomplishments  made  toward 
those  objectives,  and  remaining  necessary  work  to  meet  objectives. 

Although  EDU  activities  are  funded  on  a  periodic  basis,  usually  12-15 
months,  they  often  are  continued  from  one  funding  period  to  another. 
Appropriate  headings  have  been  included  to  identify  various  activities  as 
new  or  cont inuing>     For  background  on  continuing  activities,  refer  to  the 
Annual  Summary  of  EDU  activities,  dated  March  1972,  which  covers  all  projects 
for  the  period  January- December  1971, 

The  activities  of  TAT  EDU  staff  are  directed  primarily  toward  achieving 
increased  utilization  of  available  industrial,  educational,  and  governmental 
resources  in  a  partnership  that  will  provide  quality  training  for  disadvantaged 
persons.    Other  priority  areas  are  the  assessment  of  the  TAT  program  and 
transfer  of  findings  to  industry  and  other  interested  organizations. 

The  integrated  operation  of  TAT  Industrial  Skill  and  Technical  Training 
and  EDU  units,  plus  the  utilization  of  industrial,  educational  and  governmental 
resources  in  Oak  Ridge,  provide  an  opportunity  to  make  significant  progress^ 
toward  the  improvement  of  manpower  development  and  training  practices. 
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TAT  APPLICATION  ^  EXTENSION 

•  Overall  Objectives 

To  apply  TAT  approach  to  government  contractor'  and  private  industry  groups 
willing  to  utilize  current  plant  or  laboratory  facilities  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  train  target  manpower  populations  for  career  job  opportunities  within 
their  own  operations  and  in  other  companies.     Other  objectives  are  to  bring 
about  closer  relationships  and  cooperative  manpower  development  activities 
between  industry  and  manpower,  education,  and  community  agencies,  in  order  to 
develop  greater  effectiveness  and  coordination  in  manpower  services  and  to 
extend  a  wider  range  of  career  employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  and 
underemployed  youth  and  adults, 

Basic  Methodology  for  Application  and  Extension 


I .  Exploration 

-  assess  potential  targets 

I        -  identify  essential  parties  and  resources  for  development 

-  establish  what  levels  and  types  of  interest  exist,  plus 
potential  constraints 

II,     Specific  Program  Development 

-  if  target  is  an  industry  manpower  application,  review  Industrial- 
Technical  Training  Checklist  (Ref :     Training  and  Technology: 

An  Industry/Education  Partnership  for  Industrial  Manpower 
Development  -  June  1972) 

-  establish  planning  group  or  local  coordinating  unit 

-  secure  request  for  manpower  development  .-services 

-  develop  preliminary  program  design 

-  review  plans  with  potential  funding  sources  ,  other  supportive 
agencies,  and  TAT  administrative  and  training  staff 

-  determine  program  development  timetable 

III ,  Implementation 

-  identify  technical  assistance  needs 

-  review  staff  and  timing  requirements 

-  arrange  for  technical  assistance  implementation 
/    '  -  "establish  program 

-  develop  evaluation,  followup,  and  documentation  systems 

Regional  Utilization  Network 


•  Objectives 

To  provide  for  the  systematic  utilization  of  manpovrer  planning  and  pro- 
gram information  across  the  region.     This  effort  proposes  to  a';complish  this 
by  forming  a  network  of  manpower  planners  and  administrators,  E  and  D  project 
leadership,  and  appropriate  university  representation  in  the  states  served  by 
ORAU. 
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•  Accomplishments 

Discussions  have  taken  place  at  national,  regional,  and  state  levels 
in  DOL  in  relation  to  this  project  and  further  development  of  the  idea 
has  been  encouraged.     TAT  staff  has  developed  the  concept  and  proposed 
that  ORAU  as  a  device  or  structure  be  used  to  accomplish  the  project 
objectives. 

ORAU  could  effectively  accomplish  the  coordinative  function  for  the 
Regional  Utilization  Network 'through  its  present  network  of  43  college^  and 
universities,  its  long  standing  relationship  with  the  Manpower  Administration, 
and  its  other  contacts  vrith  governmental  agencies  at  the  state  and  local  level, 

The  E  and  D  and  other  specially  funded  projects  in  the  region  would 
be  placed  in  contact  with  resources  of  information  thiv^jgh  ORAU  member 
institutions.     The  projects  would  learn  of  resources,  personnel,  and  programs 
at  the  universities  that  are  applicable,  while  member  universities  gain  real 
laboratory  capability  in  which  the  graduate  students  and  faculty  could  parti- 
cipate.    Such  an  arrangement  would  effectively  increase  the  region's  stock  of 
such  a  manpower  expertise.     As  a  result  of  network,  manpower  planners  and 
administrators  would  be  able  to  utilize  the  findings  and  program  activities 
resulting  from  E  and  D  projects  as  well  as  university  projects  and  resources. 

The  network  as  proposed  should  prove  complimentary  to  new  regional 
responsibilities  related  to  further  decentralization  of  national  manpower 
functions,  i.e.,  the  emerging  need  for  coordination  and  dissemination  of 
research  findings,  program  procedures,  and  general  information  on  manpower 
delivery  systems  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Plans  are  presently  being  drawn  for  a  meeting  in  late  summer  of  the 
principal  interest  groups  effected  by  this  proposal.     Among  those  included 
are  the  Manpower  administration  (national  and  regional),  state  and  local 
government  manpower  planners  in  Region  IV,  selected  ORAU  member  institu- 
tions and  TAT  staff.     The  nature  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  allow  parti-  . 
cipants  an  opportunity  to  react  to  the  proposal  concept  and  suggested  ad- 
ministrative structure  on  the  basis  of  merit,  objectives,  membership,  and 
subsequent  conference  program. 
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Community  Career  Education  Resources  Project 


•  Background 

This  project  represents  a  part  of  TAT  continuing  work  with  State 
Vocational  Education  agencies  in  the  interest  of  applica'tion  or  extension 
of  TAT  findings  and  experience  in  the  utilization  of  industrial  and  community 
resources.     It  is  based  in  part  on  the  premise  that  all  education  is  career 
education  and  that  such  programs  to  be  effective  encompass  three  major  goals: 
(1)  career  guidance  and  orientation,  (2)  career  exploration,  and  (3)  career 
educational  training.     Additionally  the  assumption  is  that  the  school 
cannot  meet  these  goals  as  well  alone  as  it  can  through  a  joint  community/ 
school  effort, 

TAT  involvement  in  this  project  is  also  based  on  the  current  national  and 
state  interest  in  career  education  and  vocational  training  and  the  potential 
impact  on  the  use  of  manpower  training  and  development  resources  as  positive 
changes  occur  in  present  educational  systems. 

•  Objectives 

To  develop  a  survey  instrument  and  test  it  in  two  county  areas  which  could 
je  used  elsewhere  to  build  a  Community  Career  Education  Resources  data  bank. 
Such  a  bank  would  contain  retrievable  information  concerning:    (1)  community 
resources  (public  and  private)  available  and  interested  in  participating  in 
joint  career  education  programs;   (2)  way^  in  which  community  organizations  and 
institutions  would  like  to  be  involved;  (3)  capabilities  of  interested  organi- 
zations and  institutions  in  relation  to  joint  programs. 

•  Accomplishments 

A  conference  co-sponsored  by  ORAU-TAT  and  the  Tennessee  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education  was  held  in  Oak  Ridge  on  April  25-26  to  explore 
the  use  of  industrial  resources  in  vocational  training  programs  within  Oak 
Ridge  and  the  surrounding  area.     During  the  conference,  which  resulted  from 
extensive  work  related  to  ORAU-TAT  application  interests  in  the  vocational 
education  system  as  well  as  Tennessee  legislative  interests,  recommendations 
were  made  by  conference  participants  for  the  development  of  a  number  of 
accivities  designed  to  acquaint  high  school  vocational  students  with  the 
*'world  of  work.'*    A  steering  committee  was  established  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  a  survey  instrument  wh'lch  could  be  used  to  catalog  public 
and  private  community  resources  appropriate  to  career  education  activities. 
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e.g.,  the  enrollment  of  high  school  students  in  TAT^s  Industrial  Skill  and ' 
Technical  Training  Program  described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  Steering  Committee  held  its  first  working  session  on  May  25,  1972, 
and  approved  a  project  proposal,  (see  Objectives  section),  sponsored  by 
ORAU-TAT  to  be  conducted  by  two  faculty  members  and  a  student  at  Oak  Ridge 
High  School.     Actual  project  work  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  3,  1972. 
•  Work  to  be  Done 

The  project  staff  under  the  direction  of  Dr*  James  L.  Schott,  Principal 
of  Oak  Ridge  High  School^ will  develop  the  survey  instrument,  conduct  a  pilot 
survey  for  the  refinement  of  the  instrument,  design  a  plan  for  the  survey 
administration,  oversee  the  actual  administration  of  the  instrument,  tabulate 
and  analyze  survey  data  and  prepare  a  final  report.     Each  of  these  steps  will 
te  presented  to  the  Steering  Committee  at  appropriate  times  for  suggestions 
and  advice.     The  final  report  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Steering  Committee  on 
October  9 ,  1972. 

Work  With  AEC  Eastern  Area  Contractors 


•  Background 

Beginning  in  October  1971,  Training  and  Technology  became  an  AEC  Indus- 
trial Training  Center  for  all  eastern  area  contractors.     The  program  was 
designed  to. utilize  the  present  TAT  facility  to  conduct  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  training  programs  for  eastern  AEC  contractors .     During  the  first 
year  of  operation,  the  program  was  designed  to  train  up  to  200  disadvantaged 
persons  .to  meet  AEC  manpower  needs. 

•  Objectives 

To  encourage  AEC  eastern  contractors  to  participate  in  the  Training  and 
Technology  program  and  to  visit  the  training  facility  to  keep  up-to-date 
on  program  activities.     Objectives  also  include  exploring  and  developing 
replication  possibilities  ,  giving  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  the 
highest  priority. 

•  Accomplishments 

TAT  staff  contacted  via  telephone  all  eastern  AEC  contractors  to  urge 
their  participation  in  the  April  training  cycle  during  the  reporting  period. 
In  addition,  visits  were  made  by  TAT  staff  to  National  Accelerator  Laboratory, 
Batavia,  Illinois  and  Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation,  Piketon,  Ohio.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Electric  Pinellas  Plant,  Clearwater,  Florida  and 
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Paducah  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  visited  and  toured  TAT  facilities.  Nuclear 
Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation  sponsored  80  trainees  in  April,  including 
those  slots  available  at  their  Paducah,  Kentucky  plant.     Goodyear  Atomic 
Corporation  sponsored  10  trainees,  mostly  in  mechanical  operations. 

In  support  of  the  upcoming  September  training  cyclJ,  all  AEC  eastern 
contractors  were  contacted  by  telephone,  and  followup  visits  were  made  to 
National  Lead  of  Ohio,  The  National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  Goodyear  Atomic  Laboratory,  du  Pont  Corporation,  and  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.     Program  information  was  provided  to  the  contractors,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  some  of  the  contractors  to  visit  the  training  site. 
Commitments  have  been  received  from  three  contractors  to  participate  in  the 
October  1972  training  cycle. 
•  Work  to  be  Done 

Maintain  contact  and  continue  to  support  AEC  eastern  contractors  in  their 
participation  efforts,  and  urge  them  to  visit  the  facility  if  they  have  not 
done  so  recently.     Attempt  to  channel  their  thinking  along  the  lines  that  TAT 
is  their  training  program  and  a  valuable  source  from  which  to  recruit  trained 
personnel. 

Work  With  AEC  Western  Area  Contractors 


•  Background 

As  proposed  in  the  current  training  proposal.  Manpower  Development  for 
Industry ,  TAT  application  and  extension  efforts  include  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  a  western  area  AEC  Industrial  Training  Center  to  serve  AEC 
contractors  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     As  a  result  of  a  staff  visit  to 
Sandia  Corporation  in  Albuquerque ,  New  Mexico  in  February,  AEC  and  Sandia 
personnel  visited  TAT  on  March  29-30  to  discuss  replication  possibilities  at 
Sandia.     During  the  two-day  visit,  the  visitors  were  able  to  gain  considerable 
insight  into  the  operation  of  an  industrial  training  program,  and  TAT  staff 
was  able  to  explore  training  resources  and  needs  in  Albuquerque  and  assess 
the  feasibility  of  the  site  for  training  the  disadvantaged. 

•  Accomp lishments 

TAT  staffj  accompanied  by  ORAIJ  and  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration personnel  3  met  in  Albuquerque  during  the  reporting  period  to  visit 
facilities  and  present  recommendations  concerning  a  proposed  training  pro- 
gram at  the  AEC-Albuquerque  site.     Discussions  there  revealed  the  need  at  this 
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time  for  a  program  geared  to  meet  the  immediate  training  needs  of  Albuquerque 
and  the  State  of  Nev:  Mexico,  as  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
training  center. 
•  Work  to  be  Done 

As  a  result  of  visiting  Albuquerque,  TAT  staff  observed  that  resources  for. 
a  training  program  were  ample  in  terms  of  facilities,  qualified  personnel  and 
technology.     In  addition,  the  local  Technical-Vocational  Institute  was  ob- 
served to  be  a  strong  and  flexible  institution  possessing  the  resources  for 
recruitment,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  program  management.     Current  efforts 
are  underway  on  the  part  of  Albuquerque  personnel  to  develop  a  proposal  for 
funding  considerations  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.     TAT  staff  has 
agreed  to  provide  any  assistance  possible  to  realize  a  positive  replication 
effort . 

Extension  of  TAT  Services  to  Functional 
Industrial  Training  (FIT)  Program  


ERIC 


•  Ob  j  ective^. 

To  provide  technical  and  supportive  service  support  such  as  placement 
service  to  Functional  Industrial  Training  (FIT)  staff  on  an  "as  needed"  basis, 
and  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  matters  relating  to  contractual 
agreements . 

•  Ac  comp 1 i  shmen ts 

TAT  staff  worked  with  FIT  personnel  to  develop  a  standardized  reporting 
system  compatible  with  the  TAT  Data  Bank  system.     Since  TAT  staff  has 
administrative  reporting  responsibilities  for  both  TAT  and  FIT,  it  was  man- 
datory that  their  reporting  system  be  identical  to  TAT^s  system.     The  stan- 
dardization of  systems  was  accomplished  by  a  visit  of  TAT  staff-  to  the  FIT 
training  site.     TAT  staff  also  conferred  with  FIT  staff  on  the  development 
of  an  industrial  electricity  curriculum  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  TAT 
program  in  October, 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

To  continue  providing  technical  assistance  to  FIT,  and  interchange  ideas 
intended  to  improve  the  operation  of  both  programs. 

Standard  Oil/State  of  Illinois 

•  Background 

Entering  into  a  unique  experimental  partnership  with  Standard  Oil  Company 
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( Indiana)  and  TAT  for  training  and  employment  of  disadvantaged  as  chemical 
technicians  5  Illinois^  Employment  Security  Administrator  formally  suggested 
in  1971  that'  TAT  use  its  experience  to  help  develop  "a  manpower  training  model 
which  might  be  applied  by  a  variety  of  Illinois  industries  and  agencies." 
Department  of  Labor  and  TAT  responded  by  giving  this  aim  priority  in  TAT's 
1972-73  manpower  development  objectives, 
•  Accomplishments 

Meetings  were  held  in  early  1972  to  assess  tra^ining  results  of  joint 
chemical  technician  project  and  to  discuss  future  training  potential  of  a 
variety  of  Standard  Oil  operations.. 

In  February,  preliminary  exploration  was  begun  with  senior  executives  in 
the  corporation's  urban  affairs,  information  systems  (AMOCO),  and  research 
operations.     Basic  interest  was  seen  in  opening  up  technical-level  occupations 
in  computer  systems  to  disadvantaged  and  underemployed  residents  of  Chicago's 
metropolitan  area,  as'  a  first  step. 

The  president  and  Midwest  regional  manager,  respectively,  of  Banneker 
Systems,  a  Standard  Oil  associate,  visited  Oak  Ridge  for  review  of  TAT  and 
overall  program  development  considerations,     Banneker,  a  minority-owned  soft- 
ware services  organization  which  operates  under  both  private  and  government 
contracts,  has  since  1968  successfully  conducted  manpower  training  and  up- 
grading of  170  minority  persons  in  data  pr'^cessing  fields  for  San  Francisco/ 
Oakland  and  Chicago  area  employers,  with  a  record  of  90%  retention  in  training 
and  over  85%  placement  in  jobs  paying  entry  salaries  between  $6,500  to  $8,400 
per  year. 

During  month  of  May,  program  development  meetings  at  Standard  Oil  and 
Banneker  Systems  headquarters  resulted  in  agreement  on  basic  plans  for  a 
"Technology  Training  Consortium  of  Chicago"  program: 

'  •  Standard  Oil  pledged  facilities,  equipment,  and  certain  trainee 
stipend  contributions,  in  context  of  consortium  with  several  area  companies 
which  would  co-sponsor  and  pledge  jobs  for  qualified  graduates, 

•  Banneker  Systems  to  serve  as  training  services  administrator,  with 
cooperating  staff  assistance  from  consortium  members* 

•  TAT  Manpower  Development  Program  to  assist  by  mutual  agreement,  in 
program  design,  proposal  development,  and  mix  of  training  resources,  and  tech- 
nic. 1  areas  as  necessary. 


Activity 


•  Program  foreseen  in  two  phases:     first,  one  to  two  cycles  of  computer 
systems  training  in  initial  programs  a  cycle  to  include  12-13  weeks*  skill 
training  and  followup  OJT  for  approximately  15  trainees.     Second  phase  (vo  be 
developed  in  course  of  initial  year)  to  involve  exploration  and  development 
of  training  in  chemical  technology  and  allied  occupations  for  Chicago  area 
industries,  utilizing  Standard  Oil  and  possibly  other  facilities  for  the 
program. 

Followup  efforts  in  May  and  June  included: 

'  activation  of  Banneker  Systems/Standard  Oil  work  group,  canvassing 
Chicago  area  employers  for  job  pledges  and  trainee  co-sponsorship  interest, 
and 

•  early  discussions  with  Illinois  state  agencies  to  determine  potential 
funding  mix,  preferred  program  design  and  population  targets,  and  other 
considerations ,  and 

•  development  of  final  curricula,  program  certification  by  education  and 
training  agencies,  and  alternative  budgets. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Completion  of  job-pledge  and  trainee  sponsorship  survey.  Determination 
of  funding  sources^  proposal  development,  and  negotiation  with  Illinois  state 
and  federal  agencies.     Implementation  of  first-phase  training  project.  Re- 
view of  Naperville  and  other  industrial  facilities  for  development  in  1973  of 
second-phase  technician  project. 
State  of  West  Virginia 


•  Background 

A  key  finding  of  TAT's  regional  manpower  training  demonstration  project 
(1959-1971)  was,  as  the  Appalachian  Region^  :  Commission  noted,  that  ^'the 
potential  combination  rf  industrial,  education,  and  government  resources,  which 
TAT  represents  . . .  seems  particularly  relevant  for  industrial  development  in 
Appalachia."     Following  up  its  participation  in  that  project,  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  sponsored  experimental  referrals  of  manpower  trainees  and  joined 
TAT  in  exploring  development  of  cooperative  industry-site  manpower  training 
programs  in  high  unemployment  areas. 

•  Accomplishments 

•  As  a  result  of  recent  federal  and  state  safety  requirements  and  increased 
mechanization  of  the  deep-mining  industry',  a  southern  West  Virginia  planning 
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group  formally  requested  the  assistance  of  TAT  staff  in  developing  a  propor^ed 
"McDowell  Mine  Technology  Training  Center"  to  meet  critical  employment  needs 
in  the  region ^s  coal  industry.     The  partnership  would  involve  Concord  College 
of  Athens,  West  Virginia,  the  Free  State  Training  Association,  the  M  and  C 
Coal  Company  of  Northf ork ,  West  Virginia,  and  various  state  agencies.  Follow- 
up  program  development  meeting?  were  held  in  late  spring  in  Oak  Ridge  and 
Charleston  cn  the  proposal,  which  provides  for  training  or  retraining  of  80- 
100  disadvantaged  persons  as  skilled,  entry-level  miners  during  the  first  year 
of  operation.     The  training  would  utilize  an  existing  underground  mine,  ex- 
perienced industrial  personnel,  plus  shops  and  classrooms  located  above- 
ground  for  trade-related  instruction  and  remedial  services.     In  June,  Governor 
Arch  Moore  endorsed  the  proposal  and  submitted  it  as  a  state  project  to  ARC 
for  review  and  funding  consideration. 

•  Further  planning  and  development  activities  occurred  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  on  establishment  of  a  multi-occupational  training  program 
which  would  combine  the  resources  of  Union  Carbide  industrial  plants  and 
educational  agencies  in  Charleston/Kanawha  Valley,  West  Virginia.     A  Union 
Carbide  headquarters  executive,  TAT  staff,  and  West  Virginia  officials  met 
in  late  March  with  the  managers  and  personnel  officers  of  the  U  plants  to  dis- 
cuss the  feasibility  of  such  an  operation.     However,  the  serious  economic 
problems  of  the  area^s  chemical  industry  have  held  back  implementation.  An 
alternative  approach  under  discussion  is  the  possible  use  of  various  industry 
facilities  and  personnel  to  offer  career  education  in  industrial  trades  to 
area  high  school  seniors. 
•  Work  to  be  Done 

On  McDowell  mine  training  project,  implementation  will  include: 

-  funding  commitments  to  be  secured  from  sponsoring  federal,  state  and 
regional  agencies ; 

-  interagency  pre- activation  site  visit  to  identify  specific  training 
and  technical  assistance  needs; 

-  establishment  of  training  project,  with  provision  for  on-going  ex- 
perimentation and  program  evaluation. 

On  Union  Carbide  project  in  Charleston/Kanawha  Valley,  further  develop- 
ment must  await  decision  by  corporation's  regional  and  plant  officials. 
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EXPERIMENTATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION: 
ASSESSMENT  AND  RESEARCH 

(CONTINUING) 

Overall  Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  Experimentation  and  Demonstration:  Assessment 
and  Research  is  two  fold:     (1)  to  assess  and  evaluate  current  program  opera- 
tions to  improve  the  delivery  of  manpower  services  and  (2)  to  interject  new 
methods  5  approaches  and  techniques  in  training,  under  experimental  conditions, 
to  determine  their  effect  on  desired  outcomes. 

Upgrading  in  an  Industrial  Setting  (New) 
"  Ob  iectives 

To  assess  industrial  upgrading  practices  in  the  three  AEC  plants  in  Oak 
Ridge  operated  by  the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation; 

To  develop  techniques  that  would  allow  the  plants  to  improve  their  up- 
grading practices; 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  adopted  techniques; 

To  assist  in  the  application  and  utilization  of  proven  methods  of  up- 
grading in  the  AEC  contractor  system  and  in  private  industry. 

•  Accomplishments 

Staffing  activities  were  completed  during  the  period. 

Manpower  flows  were  traced  over  the  nine  year  period  by  plant,  race,  and 

sex. 

Interviews  with  a  sample  of  Nuclear  Division  employees  were  conducted  to 
identify  training  resources  and  selection  criteria. 

Meetings  were  held  with  Nuclear  Division  management  to  exchange  inform- 
ation. 

A  draft  of  a  recommendation  to  modify  upgrading  practices  was  submitted 
to  the  Nuclear  Division  management. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Computer  analysis  will  be  performed  to  isolate,  in  more  precise  terms, 
the  factors  which  have  affected  upgrading  in  the  past. 

Pre-and  post-measurement  techniques  will  be  developed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  adopted  activities. 

Assistance  to  plants  in  implementing  activities  to  affect  upgrading 
within  the  plants  will  be  given  as  needed. 
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A  docurr-int  of  findings,  courses  of  action,  and  effectiveness  will  be 
written  for  distribution  to  intt:rested  parties. 

Assessment  of  Upgrading  for  Industrial  Employees 

( Continuing) 

•  Objectives 

(1)  To  provide  non4iigh  school  graduates  with  sufficient  instruction  and 
opportunity  to  learn  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  state  high  school  equivalency 
examination, 

(2)  To  provide  high  school  graduates  with  a  basic  introduction  into  a 
skills  area  that  will  permit  further  advancement, 

(3)  To  provide  advanced  experience  as  a  teacher  and  worker  in  a  skills 

area, 

(4)  To  provide  elementary  administrative  and  pre-foreman  training, 

(5)  To  make  college  credit  in  skill,  technical ,.  and  academic  courses 
available. 

•  Description 

Upgrading  for  industrial  employees  was  developed  during  the  previous  year 
as  part  of  the  Industrial  Skill  and  Technical  Training  component  of  TAT  by 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,     The  program,  designed  as  a  pilot  study,  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  necessary  training  and  experience  to  different  educational  levels 
of  employees  that  will  make  them  eligible  for  promotion  to  higher  status.  The 
program  has  five  different  programs  to  accommodate  different  educational  level 
ranging  from  non-high  school  graduates  to  employees  with  college  credit. 
During  the  current  reporting  period,  EDU  staff  of  ORAU  in  cooperation  with 
Union  Carbide  personnel,  began  an  evaluation  of  the  program  designed  to 
strengthen  individual  program  areas, 

•  Accomplishments 

(1)  All  programs  components  were  reviewed  ±or  content  and  effectiveness, 
and  a  report  was  issued  which  presented  recommended  changes  and  improvements. 

(2)  A  total  of  252  employees  completed  various  components  during  the 
life  of  the  pilot  project, 

(3)  Two  new  programs  similar  to  the  pilot  program  were  initiated  at  a 
separate  plant  involving  ten  employees. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

(1)  Review  the  program  changes  to  determine  effectiveness  and  sample 
traineeb'  attitudes  toward  program  effectiveness. 
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Area  ^  

(2)  Develop  acceptable  pre-  and  post-  measures  to  assess  effectiveness. 

(3)  Develop  new  program    components  for  employees. 

(4)  Develop  report  forms  that  are  acceptable  to  DOL,  TAT,  and  NDjUCC  uses 
to  reduce  information  redundancy. 

Post-Placement  Survey  of  TAT  Graduates  (New) 
'  Objectives 

To  define  anJ  describe,  through  personal  interview  and  questionnaire- 
media,  the  post-placement  adjustment  period  of  TAT  graduates  and  to  catalogue 
these  experiences  in  terms  of  problems  they  have  faced  and  how  these  problems 
were  resolved'.     The  survey  will  also  provide  a  practical,  educational  experi- 
ence for  a  group  of  ten  university  interns  serving  as  interviewers  and 
independent  researchers. 

•  Accomplishments 

(1)  A  preliminary  mail-out  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  all  graduates  to 
determine  their  present  location,  to  provide  necessary  data  to  develop  more 
detailed  questionnaires,  and  to  identify  critical  demographic  strata  for 
probability  sampling. 

(2)  Selection  devices  and  techniques  were  developed  to  aid  in  the  collect- 
ion of  background,  aptitude,  and  other  information  for  intern  applicants. 

(3)  An  intensive,  three-.day  training  program  was  developed  to  provide 
instruction  and  practice  in  interviewing  for  the  interns.     The  training 
program  was  completed  June  16,  1972. 

(4)  Intern  committees  were  established  in  Knoxville ,  Chattanooga,  Oak 
Ridge,  and  Chicago,  Illinois  to  support  the  interns  in  their  interviewing  and 
^independent  research  projects. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Intern  collection  of  survey  data  will  continue  until  August  28,  197? ^ 
during  wMch  time  between  600  and  700  interviews  will  be  completed.  Statis- 
tical anilysis  of  returned  data  will  occur  on  an  on- going  basis  to  provide 
self-correcting  feedback  to  survey  progress.     Report  preparation  will  be 
completed  by  November  30,  1972. 

Analytical  Assessment  of  TAT  Welding  Program  (New) 
•  Objective 
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Activi ty 
Area 

WORKER  TRAINING  ASSESSMENT,  EXPERIMENTATION, 
AND  RELATED  RESEARCH 

To  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  and  conclusions  summarizing  TAT's  experi- 
ence and  research  in  training  welders  that  could  have  external  validity  in 
other  MDTA  sponsored  welding  programs. 

•  Accomplishments 

TAT  welder  training  program  has  been  separated  into  its  component  parts 
(e.g.,  recruitment,  selection,  diagnosis,  training  performance  measures,  and 
curriculum),  and  research  related  to  any  one  part  has  been  synthesized.  Much 
of  the  curriculum  which  heretofore  was  not  documented  has  been  formulated  and 
will  be  produced  as  a  curriculum  document  soon. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

-  Analysis  of  each  part  of  the  welding  program  will  continue,  and  where 
empirical,  data  exists  to  support  conclusions  ,  they  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  study.     A  description  of  participants  in  other  welding  programs  will  be 
compared  with  the  description  of  TAT  welding  students.     Finally,  a  synthesis 
of  all  information  generated  will  be  used  to  summarize  the  statement  of  facts 
and  conclusions. 

Assessment  of  Current  Trainees,  Veterans, 

High  School  Students >  Law  Offenders  (Hew) 

'  Objectives 

(1)  to  determine  the  degrees  of  similarity  or  difference  in  the  training 
performance  of  veterans,  high  school  students,  and  law  offenders. 

(2)  to  determine  what  influence  participation  in  TAT'-has  on  work  attitudes 
and  values  among  high  school  students  and  law  offenders. 

(3)  to  identify  and  document  areas  of  conflict  between  program  operations 
(e.g.,  policies,  teaching  methods,  curriculum,  etc.)  and  individual  trainee 
needs • 

(4)  to  identify  elements,  factors,  or  components  in  the  TAT  program  which 
are  preceived  to  be  reinforcing  to  participants  in  helping  maintain  learning 
behaviors, 

'  Accomplishments 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  sponsor  cooperation  and  to 
determine  sponsor  interests.     Tests  and  work  value  inventories  have  been 
examined  for  appropriateness,  and  problem  areas  have  been  documented. 
•  Work  to  be  Done 

Appropriate  statistical  tests  will  be  used  to  determine  significant 
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differences  in  training  performance  among  each  group  of  participants,  and  data 
collection  reflecting  program  conflicts  will  continue.     An  attitude  survey 
structured  to  identify  factors  perceived  to  be  reinforcing  to  participants 
will  be  constructed  and  both  program  participants  and  non-participants  will  be 
tested  using  a  standardized  measure  of  work  values. 


Analytical  Assessment  of  TAT  Coimnunications 


and  Feedback  (New) 


'  Objectives 

To  describe  the  TAT  communication  and  feedback  system  in  order  to  develop 
a  communication  model  that  will  maximize  both  efficient  operation  of  an 
industrial  skills  training  program  and  trainee  learning. 

•  Accomplishments 

Interviews  of  TAT  staff  members  have  been  conducted  to  determine  what 
types  of  communications  and  communication  linkages  exist  within  the  present 
structure.     Several  categories  of  information  types  and  modes  of  communication 
have  been  identified, 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

A  series  of  information  dissemination  problem  solving  sessions  will  be 
conducted  involving  TAT  staff  members.     Of  particular  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  communication  and  feedback  model  will  be  the  consideration 
of  trainee  needs  and  sound  learning  theory < 

TAT  Data  Bank     ( Continuing) 


'  Objective 

To  organize  and  select  data  on  TAT  trainees  for:  (1)  use  by  researchers 
and  program  analyst    in  their  respective  studies,  and  (2)  use  by  worker 
training  project  admini.strat ion  for  current  operations  informatiovi  and  report- 
ing. 

Description 

TAT  trainee  data  bank  format  is  divided  into  five  main  parts  as  follows : 
•.(1)  enrollment,  (2)  personal  history,  (3)  guidance,  (4)  placement,  and  (5) 
followup.     There  are  over  140  individual  items  of  data  for  each  of  these  five 
parts . 

•  Accomplishments 

Encoding,  punching,  and  taping  of  data  on  all  trainees  in  the  TAT  program 
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has  been  completed  for  1970-71,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  encoding  to 
be  done  during  enrollment  of  future  TAT  trainees.    Encoding,  punching,  and 
taping  of  TAT  trainees  prior  to  January  1970  will  be  accomplii;ned  as  time 
permits . 

Two  manuals  have  been  developed  to  assir.t  researchers  and  program  analysts 
The  first  manual  entitled  "User^s  Mai  ual  for  TAT  Data  Bank"  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide university  and  staff  researchers  with  necessary  information  needed  to  re- 
trieve data  from  the  system.  The  second  manual,  a  manual -for  programmers,  is  a 
looseleaf  notebook  of  coding  and  programming  information  which  is  used  for  pro- 
gram maintenance  and  is  in  a  continuing  stage  of  development.  The  following 
programs  have  been  written  for  retrieval  of  special  sets  of  information; 

•  Statistical  Supplement  to  TAT  1972  Annual  Report  (March  1972). 
.  •  Giaduate  location  listing  by  states. 

•  Address  listings  and  alphabetical  listings  of  graduates. 

•  Labeled-columned  ^ist  of  master  file  information  on  selected  fiinding 
agencies  by  graduate,  non-graduate,  and  present  enrollment  groups. 

'  Notebook  record  system  for  placement  data. 

•  Monthly  enrollment  report . 

•  Descriptive  statistics  for  followup  study. 

Listing  of  placement  data  for  occupational  choice  study. 
In  addition,  several  programs  have  been  written  to  manages  the  arrangement  and 
storage  of  data  in  the  bank< 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Turnaround  time  for  information  retrieval  has  often  been  found  to  be 
somewhat  les3  than  satisfactory  for  both  administrative  and  research  uses • 
An  evaluation  of  alternatives  to  impx-^ove  the  situation  is  currently  in 
progress.     Basically,  three  alternatives  are  available:     (1)  move  the  data 
bank  to  a  larger,  faster  computer  system,  (2)  install  an  on-line  terminal  to 
another  computer  system,  and  (3)  use  the  ORAU  data  processing  system  to 
accumulate  data  and  build  tapes  which  could  be  run  when  necessary  on  a  faster 
system.    A  decision  will  be  made  among  these  alternatives  during  the  next 
reporting  period. 

Accumulation  of  data  in  the  bark  will  continue,  accuracy  will  be  improved, 
and  TAT  data  bank  usage  will  be  encouraged  among  staff  and  university  research 
personnel. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SKILL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
ASSESSMENT,  EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  RELATED 
RESEARCH 

•  Overall  Objectives 

The  Industrial  Skill  and  Technical  Training  Center  serves  as  a  manpower 
laboratory  for  both  university  experimentation  and  continuing  assessment  and 
analysis  by  TAT  professional  staff.     The  objectives  of  Industrial  Skill  and 
Technical  Training  experimentation  and  assessment  are  (1)  to  improve  the 
existing  training  program,  (2)  to  expand  knowledge  in  the  field  of  human 
resource  development,  and  (3)  to  influence  improvement  in  other  training 
programs.     Means  to  accomplish  these  objectives  are  (1)  identification  of 
training  elements  essential  to  success  for  a  variety  of  trainee  populations  , 
(2)  facilitating  use  of  the  training  program  as  an  experimentation  laboratory 
for  industrial,  educational,  and  other  manpower  agencies,  and  (3)  critical 
analysis  of  training  center  components. 

Remodeling  of  Trainee  Intake  System 


•  Objectives 

To  remodel  the  trainee  intake  system  to  mesh  open  enrollment  policy  with 
curricula  based  on  the  need  to  group  trainees.     Past  practices  have  involved 
detaining  trainees  who  enter  the  program  in  the  middle  of  a  cycle  until 
sufficient  numbers  have  entered  to  form  a  group. 

•  Accomplishments 

A  task  force  to  study  the  current  intake  system  was  formed,  and  the  study 
was  completed  during  the  reporting  period.     Their  recommendations,  including 
curriculum  and  administrative  changes  ,  are  currently  being  designed  and 
implemented. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

Curriculum  revisions  necessary  for  adoption  of  the  recommendations  for 
modifying  the  trainee  intake  system  will  be  finished  during  the  forthcoming 
six-month  period^  and  the  new  system  will  be  in  effect  for  students  entering 
in  October,  1972. 
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Revision  of  Trainee  Evaluation  System 


ERIC 


•  Ob  j  ectives 

To  revise  the  trainee  evaluation  system  in  order  to  clarify  assessment 
information  and  reduce  distortions  created  by  lack  of  standardization  pro- 
cedures.    Previous  methods  of  evaluation  varied  according  to  department  and 
individual.     Some  instructors  used  absolute  scales  while  others  used  relative 
scales . 

•  Accomp lishments 

An  alternate  n^odel  of  evaluation  which  emphasized  disaggregating  per- 
formance categories  and  utilizing  a  two  point  grading  system  has  been  de- 
veloped for  testing  in  the  machining  training  area. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

The  alternate  trainee  evaluation  model  will  be  tested  for  three  months 
and  further  revisions  made  after  reviewing  its  operating  performance. 

Development  of  an  Evaluative  Reporting  System 

•  Ob j  ectives 

To  devise  a  reporting  system  which  will  facilitate  testing  supportive 
services  inputs,  especially  counseling,  using  trainee  performance  measures. 

•  Accomplishments 

A  format  for  summarizing  both  counseling  and  trainee^  performance  in- 
formation, which  is  tied  to  measurement  of  a  hypothetical  intervening  vari- 
able ( self- concept ) 5  was  designed  and . institute^  during  the  reporting  period. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

During  the  period  July-December  1972,  information  being  collected  through 
the  nee  format  for  counseling  data  will  be  analyzed  both  for  content  and 
possible  modifications  in  the  information  system. 

Establishment  of  "Management  by  Objectives'*  Administrative  Procedures 

•  Obj  ectives 

To  establish  program  administration  procedures  which  will  clarify  the 
objectives  of  the  various  departments,  highlight  the  necessary  relationships 
between  these ^departments ,  and  lead  to  systematic  measurement  of  program 
progress. 
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•  Accomplishments 

A  program  for  instituting  management  by  objectives  for  all  functions 
except  skill  training  was  begun  during  the  reporting  period. 
Work  to  be  Done 

Verifiable  objectives  will  be  developed  for  each  unit,  exclusive  of 
skill  training  areas,  along  with  appropriate  measxirement  mechanisms,  for 
institution  as  a  system  around  October  1,  19  72, 

Training  of  Oak  Ridge  High  School  Students 

•  Objectives 

To  provide  selected  Oak  Ridge  High  School  senior  students  with  career  type 
education  opportunities  in  conjunction  with  their  academic  studies.  Upon 
graduation,  after  approximately  six  months*  training  from  the  TAT  program, 
graduates  will  receive  their  high  school  diploma  in  addition  to  their  TAT 
diploma.     Supportive  services  for  the  students,  including  placement  will  be 
provided  by  TAT  staff;  student  selection  will  be  made  by  Oak  Ridge  High 
School  staff. 

•  Accomp lishments 

Preliminary  discussions  were  held  with  Oak  Ridge  High  School  and  Anderson 
County  Board  of  Education  officials  during  January  regarding  the  possibility 
of  training  selected  high  school  seniors  in  an  industrial  skill  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  ¥-12  Plant  training  site.     As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  a  proposal 
was  developed  in  February  by  Oak  Ridge  High  School  administrative  personnel 
providing  for  tl.e  training  of  up  to  20  high  school  seniors  in  the  program 
beginning  in  September.     The  Anderson  County  School  Board,  which  according  to 
the  proposal  would  provide  institutional  funding,  approved  the  program.  To 
provide  necessary  data  needed  to  evaluate  and  refine  the  actual  program  when 
it  gets  underway  5  preparations  were  made  during  March  to  initiate  a  pilot 
program  for  up  to  20  students  in  the  April  training  cycle.     These  students 
who  began  training  on  April  5,  are  scheduled  to  graduate  in  September,  The 
pilot  program  has  been  very  successful  and  those  students  enrolled  have  made 
better  than  average  progress.     One  meeting,  involving  students,  Anderson 
County  Board  of  Education  members ,  and  Oak  Ridge  High  School  officials  was  held 
during  June  to  determine  students*  feelings  toward  the  program.  Opinions 
expressed  during  this  meeting  were  favorable  toward  the  TAT  program. 
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Activity 
Area 


•  Work  to  be  Done 

To  collect  data  on  the  pilot  program  that  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
experience  and. refine  the  regular  program  scheduled  to  begin  in  September. 

Public  Offender  Training  Program 

•  Qb j  ectives 

To  provide  Industrial  Skill  Training  to  selected  public  offenders  from 
correction  institutions  across  the  state  at  the  TAT  training  site. 

•  Accomplishments 

Early  exploration  into  the  possibility  of  developing  a  program  to  train 
public  offenders  at  TAT  began  in  January  when  a  TAT  staff  member  visited  a 
nearby  prison  to  explain  the  TAT  program  to  a  group  of  inmates  and  prison 
staff.     After  the  visit  by  TAT  staff,  the  prison  warden  toured  TAT  training 
facilities  and  met  with  TAT  staff  to  explore  the  development  of  a  pilot 
program.     The  warden  was  enthusiastic  about  such  a  program  and  pursued  its 
development  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Correction. 

A  letter  ag^-eement  outlining  the  pilot  program  was  submitted  by  TAT  to 
the  Department  of  Correction  and  concurrence  with  the  agreement  by  Governor 
Dunn  was  communicated  in  early  April  to  the  Laboratory  and  University  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEG)  in  Oak  Ridge.     In  late  April  AEC 
approval  of  the  program  was  transmitted  to  the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  and  at  that  time  five  honor  inmates  were  enrolled  in  TAT.  Two 
additional  inmates  were  enrolled  several  weeks  later. 

Of  the  seven  trainees  in  the  program,  four  are  enrolled  in  welding  and 
three  in  machining.     TAT  staff  feel  that  the  public  offender  trainees  are  above 
average  in  their  performance,  both  in  trade  related  instructions  and  skilled 
training.     Of  the  four  welders,  three  have  been  certified  as  job  ready. 

•  Work  to  be  Done 

TAT  staff  is  currently  developing  a  joint  funding  proposal  to  seek 
funding  from  local,  state,  and  regional  organizations  ,  that  might  be  interested 
in  funding  a  rehabilitation  program  for  public  offenders.     The  proposal  will 
be  distributed  during  September.     The  pilot  program  has  demonstrated  that  the 
public  offenders  can  be  integrated  successfully  with  other  trainees  and  that 
they  can  perform  in  an  above  average  manner  under  these  integrated  conditions. 
Data  gathered  from  the  pilot  program  will  be  used  to  evaluate  and  refine 
the  proposed  program  provided  funding  sources  are  obtained. 
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DOCUMENTATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
(CONTINUING) 

•  Objectives 

Production  of  reports,  research  studies,  articles,  and  news  releases 
useful  to  Training  ani  Technology  and  other  manpcv.er  programs.  Dissemination 
of  manpower  information  to  professionals  and  the  public  by  mail,  conduct  of 
institutes  and  workshops,  tours,  and  staff  presentations  elsewhere  at  con- 
ferences . 

Staff  Publications  (New) 

The  following  staff  publications  were  issued  to  document  project  experi- 
ence for  dissemination  and  utilization  of  manpower  research  findings. 

(1)  University  Participation  in  Manpower  Training  Programs  through 
Manpov.-er  Research  Activities  (January  1972),  which  describes  the  steps  in- 
volved for  university  faculty  and  students  to  utilize  the  potential  research 
opportunities  available  at  TAT, 

(2)  Preparing  Rural  Appalachians  for  Skilled  and  Technical  Jobs  (March 
1972),  which  covers  the  second  year  of  ARC  participation  in  training  and 
program  development  from  October  1970-December  1971. 

(3)  User's  Catalog  for  TAT  Trainee  Data  Bank  (March  1972),  which  lists 
and  describes  data  items  included  in  TAT  data  bank  5  including  codes,  and 
sources  of  data. 

(4)  Training  and  Technology:     An  Industry/Education  Partnership  for 
Industrial  Manpower  DevelopTnent  (June  1972),  which  outlines  the  TAT  operating 
experience,  to  serve  possibly  as  both  guide  and  stimulus  to  the  building  of 
new  industry-education  partnerships. 

Regular  Project  Reports 

(1)  Annual  Summary  (January  1972)  -  TAT  Experimentation  and  Demon- 
stration Program  Activities,  January  l-December  31,  1971. 

(2)  TAT  1971  Annual  Report  (March  1972). 

(3)  Statistical  Supplement  to  TAT  1971  Annual  Report  (March  1972). 

(4)  Quarterly  Report  (April  1972)  to  DOL,  January  1-March  31,  1972. 

(5)  Project  Highlight  Reports  (monthly). 

Proposals 

(1)  Survey  of  Post-Placement  Experience  of  TAT  Graduates  (March  1972). 
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DOCUMENTATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 

(CONTINUING) 

(2)  AEC  Industrial  Training  Center-Operational  Plan  (March  1972). 

University  Research  Reports  (Continuing) 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  Attitudes  of  the  Unemployed  Toward  Work  and  the 
Development  of  an  Employment  Readiness  Scale  to  Measure  these  Attitudes 
(March  1972). 

Work  to  be  Done 

The  following  are  publications  to  be  completed  during  1972 : 

(1)  Upgrading  Final  Report  (Phase  I,  Part  1),  which  will  describe 
research  conducted  and  data  collection  techniques  carried  out  during  the 
first  six  months*  of  the  project.     The  report  will  also  present  an  upgrading 
model  and  compare  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation  upgrading 
practices  with  the  ideal  conditions  set  forth  in  the  model. 

(2 )  The  Role  of  Placement  Function  in  a  Manpower  Development  Program 
will  describe  the  placement  function  at  TAT  and  provide  examples  of  each 
component  and  its  role  in  che  overall  placement  effort. 

(3)  Training  Welfare  Recipients  in  Industrial  Skills  will  describe 
TAT's  experience  in  training  welfare  recipients  from  West  Virginia. 

(4)  Welding  Study  will  be  prepared  as  an  analysis  of  individual 
components  of  the  TAT  welding  program  which  will  have  application  value 
to  other  MDTA  sponsored  programs. 

(5)  Post-Placement  Survey  of  TAT  Graduates  will  present  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  adjustment  problems  experienced  by  TAT  graduates  in  making 
the  transition  from  training  to  the  real  "world  of  work." 

(5)  Cominunication,  Feedback  Analysis  will  document  efforts  to  build 
an  internal  communications  model  which  maximizes  communications  between 
employers  and  training  staff  to  maintain  credibility  of  the  training  pro- 
gram.    The  model  will  also  provide  feedback  to  the  trainees  concerning 
their  training  performance. 

(7)  High  School  Program  Study  will  document  the  effect  in  the  program 
of  high  school  student  participation  in  training  and  analyze  student  atti- 
tudes toward  the  "world  of  work." 

(8)  Prisoner  Program  Study  will  document  the  history  9f  the  work 
release  program,  and  describe  how  TAT  became  involved  in  the  program. 
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DOCUMENTATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 

(comimim) " 


An  assessment  of  our  experience  with  the  pilot  program  will  also  be  included. 


Dissemination  of  Information  (Continuing) 


Information  valuable  to  government ,  industry ,  education ,  and  other  local , 
state,  and  national  manpower  agencies  was  disseminated  through  publications, 
conferences,  meetings,  visits ,  and  visitors.     Names  of  more  than  300  manpower 
agencies  are  included  on  the  regular  mailing  list,  and  numerous  requests  are 
received  and  answered  for  information  on  program  activities. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1972  EDU  year,  approximately  3,5H6  project 
publications  were  distributed  tc  manpower  agencies  and  officials  and  some 
224  persons  visited  Worker  Training  and  consulted  with  program  staff.  Visits 
to  Worker  Training  constitute  a  major  dissemination  activity.     The  typical 
visitor  to  TAT  receives  a  tour  of  all  training  areas  and  talks  with  training 
supervisors,  instructors,  counselors,  and  trainees.     Generally,  a  TAT  staff 
member  spends  from  one-half  to  one  full  day  with  visitors  and  many  short 
consultations  are  conducted  with  TAT  staff  in  accordance  with  visitors* 
special  interests.     Meetings,  conferences,  and  workshops  which  also  contri- 
bute to  the  dissemination  process  are  summarized  in  the  charts  on  pages  23 
through  29. 
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January   

Richard  McAllister  and 
Charles  Phillips , 
Department  of  Labor, 
Research  £  Development 
Division ,  attended 
the  Upgrading  Research 
Coordinating  Council 
Meeting  and  visited  the 
Worker  Training  site. 

B.  E.  Childers  and  Janie 
Jones,  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  also  visited 
in  connection  with  the 
Upgrading  Research 
Coordinating  Council 
Meeting. 

Donald  Rathbun  of  the 
American  Vocational 
Association  visited  TAT 
in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  an  arti- 
cle on  the  program  for 
AVA  Journal. 

David  Bartlett  and  Lois 
Engel ,  U .  S .  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington. 

John  H.  Colvett  and 
Brooks  S.  Fitzpatrick, 
Kusan  Plastics  ,  Nashville 

James  Schott  and  Kenneth 
Loflin,  Oak  Ridge  High 
School. 

Warren  Cannon  and 
Kenneth  Williams ,  National 
Accelerator  Lab. 

Arthur  B.  Bowers,  John 
E.  Owens,  Donald  R. 
Marshall  and  Robert  W. 
East ,  First  Tennessee 
Development  District . 


February 

Dr.  Louis  Levine , 
Institute  for  Research 
and  Human  Resources. 

William  R.  Ramsay, 
Berea  College. 

Donna  Seay  and  Ivan 
Horabin ,  Technical 
Education  Research 
Canter ,  Montgomery  , 
Alabama. 

Dr.  Charles  Allen, 
University  of  Tennes.:ee. 

Louis  Woods ,  Chatta- 
nooga Concentrated 
Employment  Program . 

Kirk  Robinson ,  Knoxville 
Urban  League. 

David  Deahl  and  David 
Agneason 5  Awareness 
House,  Oak  Ridge. 

D.  W.  Menke,  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Nevada  Operations, 

Dr.  P.  M.   Dings  and 
Robert  Brooks ,  Anderson 
County  Health  Clinic. 

Mark  H.  Nelson  and  L. 
Patrick  Riordan ,  Aware- 
ness House,  Oak  Ridge. 

Malcolm  H.   Lee,  Randall 
P .  Middleton ,  and 
George  Barton,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory . 

Jeff  Beck  ,,  Evlene 
Montgomery ,  Charles 
Webb ,  Morgan  County 
Community  Action  Center; 


March 

Willis  Creamer,  AEC/ 
Albuquerque  Operations 
Office . 

Henry  Willis ,  Sandia 
Corporation. 

Louis  Saavedre ,  Albu- 
querque Technical 
Vocational  Institute . 

Mr.  Willard  Yarborough , 
staff  writer  for  the 
Knoxville  News -Sentinel. 


David  A.  Hake,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  . 

Louis  Roberts ,  Paul 
Ellis,  Lowell  Whaley  , 
Mildred  Dillon,  Deanne 
Goodgain ,  and  Imelda 
Van  Fleet,  Roane  State 
Community  College. 

Owen  Heiserman,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

Joyce  Howell  and  Ken- 
nard  Williams,  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory. 

James  E .  Young ,  South 
Central  Bell. 

Robert  H.  Moore,  Warden 
Brushy  Mountain  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Richard  Gaskell ,  Knox- 
ville Work  Release  Pro- 
gram. 

Douglas  L .  Dunlap  , 
Kalamazoo  College. 
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Jerry  M,  Patterson, 
Technical  Education 
Research  Center, 
Montgomery  Alabama. 

William  Franklin, 
University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Paul  M,  Campbell  and 
Frank  J.   Spicuzza,  East 
Tennessee  Development 
District . 
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Robert  S .  Avery ,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee, 

Louis  M.  Woods  ,  Brady 
Harden,  Jr. ,  Carolyn 
S.  Walton,  and  Wallace 
Grisson ,  Chattanooga 
Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 
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April 

Bill  Bridwell,  Tennessee 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  visited  TAT  in 
connection  with  assist- 
ance. Employment  Security, 
is  to  provide  in  the  post 
placement  survey, 

John  S.  Harris,  TAT  con- 
sultant from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  visi- 
ted TAT  on  April  27  and 
28  to  develop  plans  for 
implementation  of  backup 
groups  concerning  appli- 
cation work,  development 
of  information  seminars 
and  individual  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  pro- 
fessional staffr 

Robert  W,  Lodge  and 
J  ames  G ,  Sk  ander  ,  Gr  inne 
Corporation/North  Caro- 
lina, and  Ronald  B, 
Berlin,  Grinnell/Indiana . 
•visited  TAT  to  interview 
[perspective  employees, 
i 

Joan  Wallace,  a  reporter 
for  the  Oak  Ridger,  visi- 
ted TAT  in  preparation 
f«3r  a  newspaper  article, 

I  Mr.  Ted  Giffin,  Veterans 
•Administration ,  visited 
I  TAT  on  April  28  to  tour 
ithe  TAT  Y-12  facilities. 


 May  

Chuck  Phillips  and 
Richard  McAllister, 
Office  of  Research  and 
.Development ,  Manpower 
Administrat  ion ,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  visited 
TAT  on  May  8  and  9,  On 
May  25,  they  again  visi- 
ted TAT,  along  with 
Howard  Rosen,  Director 
and  Seymour  Brandwein , 

Bill  Penry,  Paducah, 
visited  on  May  15,  to 
discuss  reporting  and 
record  requirements  for 
the  FIT  program  there. 

Other  visitors  during 
the  month  were  George 
Gee  and  James  Carter, 
Banneker  Systems,  Chi- 
lijcago,  and  N.  W,  String- 
field,  Tennessee  State 
Probation  Office, 


 June  

Dean  Kenny ,  director  of 
Economic  Action  Center 
at  Concord  College;  and 
Paul  Miller,  president, 
an  d  C .  Ran  dy  Farmer  , 
shop  superintendent ,  M  £ 
C  Coal  Company,  West 
Virginia,  visited  TAT  on 
June  2,  in  connection 
with  plans  for  a  new 
training  program, 

Leonard  Bradley,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Gover-- 
nor  of  Tennessee,  visi- 
ted the  project  to  re- 
view TAT  activities, 

C,  Wilson  Cole,  Wheeler 
H,  Caney  and  Charles  F, 
Mauney  of  E,   I,  du  Pont 
Company ,  AEC  Savannah 
River  Operations,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina, 

Irwin  Feifer  and  Richard 
Tobias  from  Mobilization 
for  Youth,  Inc,  ,  New 
York,  N,  Y, 

Louis  Woods,  Ralph  T, 
Flynn  and  Kay  B,  Keally , 
Chattanooga  Concentrated 
Employment  Program , 

Thomas  M,   Simpson  and 
Bart  C,  Tate,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 

L,  David  Leggett ,  Litton 
Ship  Systems  ,  Pascagoula 
Mississippi , 

Max  R,  Bohnstedt,  Con- 
sultant, Oak  Ridge 
School  System, 

Reginald  Ferguson,  Ed- 
ward Joe  and  William 
Holloway,  Argonne  Nation' 
al  Laboratory. 
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TAT  Advisory  Committee 
met  January  17  and  re- 
ceived reports  on  TAT 
Worker  Training,  place- 
ment ,  and  skill  training 
for  Oak  Ridge  High  School 
seniors , 

The  Experimentation  Com- 
mittee met  January  24  and 
discussed  new  areas  of 
research  to  be  implemented 
during  1972-73. 

The  Upgrading  Research 
Coordinating  Council  met 
January  7  to  review  pro- 
gress made  during  the 
past  two  months . 


T  1  t-  ■:; 


The  Upgrading  Research 
Coordinating  Council  uet 
March  2  to  review  progress 
and  make  recommendations 
for  future  activities. 
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April 

May 

June 

DOCUMENTATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
(CONTINUING) 

A  conference  on  "The  Use 
of  Industrial  Resources 
in  Vocational  Training 
Programs"  was  held  in 
Oak '-Ridge  on  April  25  and 
25,  with  representatives 
from  Union  Carbide,  Knox- 
ville  vocational  educa- 
tion personnel,  and  ORAU- 
TAT  staff  attending, 

A  meeting  was  held  in 
Johnson  City  on  April  20 
with  officials  of  the 
First  Tennessee-Virginia 
Development  District,  to 
explore  possibility  of 
application  or  extension 
activities  on  a  district 
basis  related  to  use  of 
industrial/educat  ion 
resources ,  and  to  inves- 
tigate a  Development 
District's  role  in  plan- 
ning for  maximum  utili- 
zation of  those  re- 
sources . 

TAT  staff  met  with  Benny 
Solomon ,  District  Super- 
visor ( Tennes  see-Ken- 
tucky) Regional  OEO,  and 
Bobby  Thompson,  State 
Director,  OEO,  to  dis- 
cuss possible  extension 
activities  in  training  of 
CAA  manpower  personnel. 

The  TAT  Advisory  Commit- 
tee meeting  was  held  on 
April  24,  receiving  re- 
ports by  OMD  staff  on 
current  developments  in 
the  AEC  Industrial 

11  ClXilJ.ilg    ^cll  Lci     diiu    1  C 

view  of  operational  plans 
for  Worker  Training  197  3, 

A  meeting  of  the  Re- 
search Coordinating 
Council  was  held  on 
May  8,  in  which  status 
reports  were  given  on 
all  research  projects, 

TAT  staff  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  of 
Employment  Security  in 
Gatlinburg  on  May  10 
and  11, 

TAT  staff  was  repre- 
sented at  a  meeting  of 
the  Clinch-Powell  River 
Valley  Association  on 
May  4,  in  which  con- 
tinued operation  of 
organization  was  dis- 
cussed. 

'  1'   i  I 

A  meeting  was  held  by 
ORAU  and  Union  Carbide 
to  review  major  program 
activities  and  plans  on 
the  Worker  Training  and 
Research  and  Development 
activities , 

i^.  J_  V-.'  'sj 
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 January  

TAT  staff  visited  FIT 
Paducah  facility  at 
Paducah ,  Kentucky  to  work 
with  FIT  staff  in  pre- 
paring forms  used  in  that 
training  program, 

TAT  staff  visited  the 
Knoxville  Employment 
Security  Office  to  dis- 
cuss activities  relating 
to  TAT-MED  proposal. 

TAT  staff  /isited  DOL, 
ARC,  and  DHEW,  Washington 
to  confer  with  respective 
staffs  on  Worker  Training 
applications . 


February  . 

TAT  staff  visited  NationaJ, 
Accelerator  Laboratory  in 
support  of  trainees 
sponsored  by  that  organi- 
in  the  AEC  Industrial 
Training  Center, 

TAT  staff  visited.  Stan^ 
dard  Oil  Company  in 
Chicago,  Illinois  to  ex- 
plore the  possible  crea- 
tion of  a  Chicago  area 
consortium  for  industrial 
manpower  training. 

Staff  visited  National 
Lead,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  discuss  their  sending 
trainees  to  the  April 
1972  cycle  of  Worker 
Training , 

Staff  visited  Otis  En- 
gineering, Dallas,  Texas, 
to  explore  the  possibility 
of  their  participating 
in  the  AEC  Industrial 
Training  Center. 

Staff  visited  Nashville 
Vocatiorjal  Education  to 
explore  possibilities  of 
Skill  Center  designation 
of  TAT  Wprker  Training 
program , 

TAT  staff 'visited  Sandia, 
Albuquerque  to  explore 
replication  possibilities 
of  TAT  with  Sandia  and 
Vocational  Education 
personnel. 


IT: 


 March  

Staff  visited  Union  Car- 
bide, West  Virginia  to 
discuss  application  possi- 
bilities with  Carbide 
officials . 

Staff  visited  ARC,  Wash- 
ington to  present  final 
report  on  two-year  ARC 
training  project  between 
TAT  and  ARC  and  to  dis- 
cuss followup  proposal. 

Staff  visited  Memphis  to 
meet  with  Shelby  County 
correction  officials 
concerning  possible  re- 
ferral of  work/education 
release  inmates, 

TAT  staff  attended  the 
American  Society  of 
Public  Administration 
conference  in  New  York 
■City  March  21-24. 

In  support  of  AEC  sponsor- 
ship in  the  Industrial 
Training  Center,  TAT  staff 
visited  Goodyear  Atomic 
Corporation ,  Portsmouth , 
Ohio, 

TAT  staff  attended  MDTA 
10th  anniversary  party 
in  Washington,  March  15- 
17, 

Staff  visited  Industrial 
Training  Services  ,  Newark  , 
New  Jersey,  March  21  to 
gain  information  on  up- 
grading. 

Staff  visited  Institute  foi' 
Public  Administration , 
New  York,  on  March  22  to 
discuss  upgrading  activi- 
ties with  IPA  staff. 
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May  

TAT  staff  visited  Stan- 
dard Oil  Corporation, 
Banneker  Systems,  and 
other  manpower  agencies , 
in  support  of  program 
development  e  f forts 
aimed  at  replicating  TAT 
in  the  Chicago  area* 


ERXC8/30/72 


June 

TAT  staff  visited  the 
Department  of  Labor's 
Regional  Director ' s 
Office  in  Atlanta  to  dis 
cuss  -proposed  '^Regional 
Utilization  Network." 

TAT  staff  met  in  Atlanta 
with  representatives 
from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of 
Health  Education  and 
Welfare ,  and  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity  for  a 
joint  review  of  the 
1971-72  TAT  program, 

TAT  staff  visited 
Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  meet  with  the 
McDowell  Mine  Technical 
Training  Center  project 
planners . 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to(l)  review  literature 
in  the  field  of  drafting  to  determine  v;hat  content  was  being  offered 
in  architectural  and  engineering  drafting  courses;    (2)  to  ascertain 
the  skills  and  knowledge  architectural  and  engineering  firms  in 
Tennessee  desired  their  draftsmen  to  possess;  and  (3)  to  arrange  these 
skills  and  knowledge  into  useful  tables  which  could  be  used  to  develop 
a  curriculum  for  vocational  schools. 

A  random  sample  of  75  registered  architects  and  75  registered 
engineers  were  chosen  to  receive  a  drafting  questionnaire  which  was 
developed  with  the  use  of  various  drafting  textbooks. 

Questionnaire  results  indicated  that  a  draftsman  should  have  a 
good  background  in  detailing,  blueprint  reading,  dimensioning,  section 
lettering,  site  plans,  floor  plans,  foundation  plans,  and  framing  plans. 
The  results  of  the  study  facilitated  the  development  of  specific  guide- 
lines for  curriculum  development  in  drafting. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  area  of  architectural  drafting  deals  with  planning  and  drawing 
plans  for  structures.    Architectural  draftsmen  are  employed  by  architectural 
firms  specializing  in  houses,  supermarkets,  schools,  apartments,  office 
buildings,  or  industrial  buildings. 

The  draftsman  makes  presentation  drawings  for  the  architect  to  show 
to  his  clients  which  include  plot  plans,  floor  plans,  elevations,  and  detail 
sections.     On  occasion,  the  draftsman  will  write  specifications  upon  which 
a  contractor  places  his  bid.    (Squires,  p.  72) 

The  junior  draftsman  is  assigned  rather  minor  .jobs,  including  the 
tracing  of  drawings,  lettering,  and  simple  drafting  work.    After  two  or 
three  years,  he  may  assiame  the  responsibilities  of  senior  draftsman  and 
thus  become  qualified  to  carry  a  drawing  through  all  the  stages  involved  in 
its  completion.    Those  v7ho  demonstrate  ability  in  all  phases  of  work  will 
usually  advance  to  more  responsible  positions.     (Hopke,  p.  241) 

The  engineering  profession  utilizes  knowledge  gained  by  scientists 
from  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  to  solve  technological  problems 
of  mankind.     There  are  about  '25  branches  in  the  profession.    A  few  of  these 
specialities  which  offer  employment  to  draftsmen  are  industrial,  structural, 
electrical,  and  civil.     (Robbins,  p.  261) 

The  engineering  draftsman  prepares  clear,  complete,  and  accurate 
working  drawings  from  rough  or  detailed  sketches  prepared  by  engineers.  These 
drawings  are  used  for  engineering  or  manufacturing  piirposes,  according  to 
specified  dimensions.    The  engineering  draftsman  needs  a  good  knowledge  of 
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machines^  engineering  practices,  mathematics,  and  other  physical  sciences 

to  complete  the  drawings.     (Hopke,  p.  436) 

There  was  an  increase  of  over  38  percent  in  the  U.  S.  population 

during  the  20  years  following  World  War  II.     By  the  inid-1960's,  most 

of  the  babies  born  right  after  World  War  II  had  reached  maturity, 

married  and  were  forming  families  and  moving  into  homes  of  their  own. 

This  larger  than  average  increase  not  only  called  for  more  homes,  but 

also  schools,  stores,  churches,  places  to  work,  bridges,  roads,'  and 

public  buildings.     (Office  of  Education,  p.-  1) 

The  vast  building  requirements  have  created  a 
serious  shortage  of  highly  skilled  technicians 
in  architecture  and  building  constructions  to 
assist  the  architects  and  engineers  in  meeting 
the  nation's  needs  for  housing  and  other  buildings. 
(Squires,  p.  1) 

A  report  by  Richard  Wilson  indicates  that  more  draftsmen  are  hired 
who  have  attended  a  vocational-technical  school  than  those  with  just  a 
high  school  education.     Those  with  a  minimum  level  of  high  school  educa- 
tion and  some  architectural  drafting  in  high  school  were  hired  second. 
(Wilson,  p.  14) 

Since  there  is  so  much  to  be  taught  and  learned  in  the  field  of 
drafting,  the  task  of  determining  curriculum  content  becomes  a  never 
endinc  process.    This  project  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  architects 
and  engineers  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  would  indicate  were  the  most 
important  knowledge  and  skills  a  draftsman  should  have. 

Statement  of  Problem 

The. problem  was  to  determine  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for 
employment  as  an  architectural  or  engineering  draftsman. 


Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  v/ere  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  literature  in  the  field  of  drafting  to  determine  what 
content  is  being  offered  in  architectural  and  engineering  drafting  courses. 

2.  To  develop  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  architectioral  and 
engineering  firms  in  Tennessee  to  ascertain  the  skills  and  knowledge  these 
firms  desired  their  draftsmen  to  possess. 

3.  To  develop  conclusions  and  recommendations  from  data  received 
from  the  questionnaire. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Vocational-industrial  education  provides  instruction  for  the 
development  of  basic  manipulative  skills,  safety  judgment,  technical 
knowledge,  and  related  industrial  information  to  fit  persons  for  useful 
employment  in  trades  and  industries.    (Giachino  and  Gallington,  p.  42) 

2.  Technical  education  is  designed  to  meet  the  complex  technological 
needs  of  modern  industry.     It  is  a  post-high  school  program  and  produces  a 
classification  of  workers  referred  to  as  technicians.     (Giachino  and 
Gallington,  p.  51) 

3.  A  technician  is  a  person  falling  between  skilled  craftsman  and  the 
graduate  engineer  or  scientist.     {Giachino  and  Gallington,  p.  52) 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample 

The  sample  was  chosen  from  a  list  of  registered  and  practicing 
architects  and  engineers  in  Tennessee  published  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Board  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Examiners  in  1971.  Seventy-five 


registered  architects  and  seventy-five  registered  engineers  were  randomly 
chosen  to  receive  a  drafting  questionnaire. 

Design 

A  questionnaire  (Appendix  A)  was  developed  from  various  drafting 
textbooks  and  included  items  v7hich  architects  and  engineers  ranked 
according  to  importance  of  application  in  their  field-     (See  Tables  X 
and  XI  in  Appendix  B  for  individual  ranked  items.)     Data  were  ranked 
by  importance  according  to  the  following  scale: 

1  no  value;  2  little  value;  2  desirable;  4  important; 

5  essential 

One  hundred  and  fifty  questionnaires  with  letters  of  transmittal 
were  mailed  on  February  15,  1972.     Seventy-five  were  sent  to  architects 
and  seventy-five  to  engineers  stating  in  the  letter  that  the  foms  should 
be  returned  before  March  1 ,  1972. 

It  was  decided  prior  to  mailing  out  the  forms  that  the  first  one- 
hundred  questionnaires  returned  would  be  used  in  the  study.  Follow-up 
letters  were  not  sent  to  architects  and  engineers  who  failed  to  respond 
to  the  original  questionnaire  because  the  one-hundred  needed  were  returned 
within  two  weeks. 

A  total  of  forty-eight  architects  and  fifty^seven  engineers  returned 
questionnaires.    Tables  of  responses  to  individual  questionnaire  items 
were  developed  from  forty-six  architects  and  fifty-four  engineers  com- 
posing the  first  one-hundred  usable  returns.     (Appendix  B) 

Interpretation  of  the  Data 

Tables  were  developed  to  determine  what  items  architect?  and  engineers 
indicated  were  of  no  value,  little  value,  desirable,  important  or  essential 
in  their  field. 


Table  I  reflects  the  responses  of  architects  for  items  which  they 
indicate  are  essential. 

TABLE  I 

ITEMS  V^HICH  ARCHITECTS  INDICATE  ARE  ESSENTIAL 


JL  iljD'l 

RESPONSES 

RESPONSES 

Details 

37 

81 

Sections 

33 

75 

Dimensioning 

33 

72 

Floor  Flans 

33 

72 

Elevations 

31 

68 

Blueprint  Reading 

31 

68 

Foundation  Plans 

27 

60 

Site  Plans 

27 

58 

Lettering 

26 

57 

Framing  Plans 

20 

45 

Line  Value 

20 

44 

Symbols 

16 

35 

The  highest  four  items  to  which  architects  responded  were  details, 
sections,  floor  plans,  and  dimensioning.     This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  four  items  are  the  ones  most  used  by  a  draftsman  for  making 
working  drawings  for  a  building  of  any  kind.    Most  architects  do  their 
own  designing,  and  it  is  the  draftsman's  job  to  use  details  and  sections 
to  complete  the  design  work. 

Other  items  such  as  elevations,  site  plans,  and  foundation  plans 
are  essential  to  any  complete  set  of  working  drawings.    Some  of  the  skill 


items  listed  by  the  responses  of  architects  are  lettering,  line  value, 
and  dimensioning  gained  through  practice.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is 
placed  on  workmanship  by  the  architect. 


TABLE  II 

ITEMS  WHICH  ETSiGINEERS  raOICATE  ARE  ESSENTIAL 


ITEM 

■   NUMBER  OF 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

IT  C  n  O  Ty.1  C  IT*  C 

KiLbFUlNibh 

Blueprint  Reading 

42 

78 

Dimensioning 

40 

74 

Details 

40 

74 

Lettering 

25 

46.5 

Sections 

24 

45 

Single  Line  Diagram 

19 

43 

Site  Plan 

19 

35 

Foundation  Plan 

19 

35 

Floor  Plan 

14 

27 

Electrical  Code 

12 

25 

Framing  Plan 

10 

24 

Table  II  shows  the  engineer's  response  to  eleven  items  which  they 
considered  as  essential.     Out  of  the  eleven  items  which  engineers  indicated 
were  essential,  nine  were  the  identical  choices  that  the  architects  had 
chosen.     The  two  which  were  different  were  the  electrical  code  and 'single 
line  diagram.    These  are  electrical  items  which  are  usually  used  by 
electrical  engineers ... 

Site  planning,  foundation  plans,  and  framing  plans  are  items  which 
structural  engineers  would  indicate  are  essential  to  their  field.  A 


structural  engineer  deals  with  site  planning,  soil  investigation,  drawing 
foundation  plans  according  to  the  soil's  structure,  cutting  sections, 
and  making  detailed  drawings  of  footing  and  foundations. 

The  architects  and  engineers  emphasized  that  the  ability  to  read 
blueprints  and  lettering  were  essential  to  both  fields.     Blueprint  reading 
and  the  ability  to  interpret  s\^ols  would  be  essential  in  any  field  of 
construction . 


TABLE  III 

ITEMS  WHICH  ARCHITECTS   INDICATE  ARE  IMPORTANT 


ITEM 

NUMBER  OF 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

RESPONSES 

RESPONSE 

Freehand  Sketching 

18 

39  . 

Trade  Terminology 

18 

39 

Paper  Layout 

14 

33 

Table  III  deals  with  items  that  architects  indicate  are  important. 
Of  the  three  items  listed  under  this  category,  the  first  one,  freehand 
sketching ,  is  a  convenient  and  rapid  way  of  putting  one's  ideas  into 
visual  form.     Sixty  percent  of  all  work  that  a  draftsman  receives  to 
put  into  working  drawings  is  from  sketches.     The  second  important  item 
is  trade  terminology  which  deals  with  terms  used  in  the  drafting  rooms 
and  around  construction  areas.     The  last  item  is  paper  layout  which 
deals  not  only  with  the  size  of  the  sheet  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
sheets  and  the  placement  of  items  on  the  sheets. 
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TABLE  IV 

ITEMS  WHICH  ENGINEERS  INDICATE  ARE  IMPORTANT 


ITEM 

NUMBER  OF 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

RESPONSES 

RESPONSE 

Line  Value 

25 

46 

Structural  Details 

22 

45 

Symbols 

24 

44 

Trade  Terminology 

23 

44 

Paper  Layout 

18 

33.5 

Shop  Drawings 

I?  . 

33 

Graph  and  Charts 

16 

30 

Standard  Beam  Connections 

12 

27 

Placing  Drawings 

11 

26 

Lighting  Layouts 

11 

25 

Table  IV  deals  with  items  which  engineers  indicated  v/ere  important • 
There  are  ten  items  under  this  category •    Four  of  these  items,  structural 
detailing,  standard  beam  connection,  placing  drawing,  and  shop  drawings 
would  be  used  mainly  by  a  structural  engineering  firm.  Structural 
detailing  is  involved  with  detailing  the  framing  of  a  building,  and  it 
is  closely  related  to  standard  beam  connection.     Standard  beam  connection 
shows  how  various  beams  should  be  tied  together  for  construction.  The 
placing  drawings  indicate  where  the  steel  bars  would  be  located  in  a  con- 
crete construction.     Shop  drawings  indicate  the  amount  of  steel  and  the 
placing  of  the  steel  which  are  usually  prepared  by  structural  engineers 
a  steel  company.    Other  items  which  engineers  indicated  as  important  are 
line  value,  symbols,  trade  terminology,  and  paper  layout.    One  item, 


\ 


lighting  layout  which  deals  with  the  placement  of  light  fixtures, 
received  a  high  percentage  of  response  from  electrical  engineers. 


TABLE  V 

ITEMS  WHICH  ARCHITECTS  INDICATE  ARE  DESIRABf.E 


X  J.  Ori 

MTIMRFR  OP 

RESPOMS5ES 

RESPONSE 

Perspective 

25 

54 

T .  "i  ah t  "i  no"  Tiavout 

20 

51 

1 V  w  1 1^  &  ^  -I.  1 1 O 

21 

Shop  Drawings 

18 

48 

Bu  "i  1  d  "i  na  "R'^Ji"  "i  ma^hpc; 

J-J  U  -1.  J.       -1.                      ^^  (—  -LI  I  Id 

21 

46 

91 

single  Line  Diagram 

17 

45 

fioecif  "i  cation'^; 

44 

Model  .building 

20 

44 

'Beam  Desion 

16 

41 

'Structural  Details 

19 

41 

Electrical  Code 

13 

39 

'Detailing  Reinforced  Con 

15 

38 

Traming  Plan 

15 

38 

*Colunins  Design 

14 

37 

'Standard  Beam  Connection 

14 

37 

Oblique  Drawing 

16 

36 

Riser  Diagrams 

14 

35 

Plumbing  Codes 

14 

35 

Foot-Candle  Standards 

13 

34 

^Truss  Design 

13 

34 

Reinforcing  Bars 

12 

33 

Building  Code 

14 

31 

Roughing  in  Measurements 

11 

29 

Orthographic  Projection 

13 

28 

Table  V  deals  with  items  which  architects  indicated  were  desirable. 


This  table  includes  twenty-six  miscellaneous  items  which  would  be  beneficial 
but  not  essential.     Some  of  the  items  listed  by  architects .include  a  drafting 
technique  such  as  projections.     Items  under  projections  are  perspectives, 
rendering,  isoraetric  drawings,  oblique  drawings,  and  orthographic  projec- 
tions.    These  are  things  which  can  be  used  in  presentation  drawings  for 
clients. 


In  Table  V  architects  indicated  eight  desirable  items   (*)  which  would 
be  considered  in  the  structural  category.    Although  some  architects  do  their 
own  structural  work,  most  of  it  is  subcontracted  to  structural  engineers. 
However,  many  of  the  ei.ght  items  would  be  beneficial  to  know  in  order  to 
talk  intelligently  with  a  structur€,l  engineer.     Beam  design  is  calculating 
the  load  capacity  of  a  particular  beam.     Structural  detailing  involves 
preparation  of  structural  and  shop  drawings.     Detailing  reinforced  concrete 
deals  with  placing  and  sizing  the  steel  that  goes  into  a  concrete  slab 
and  footings.     Architects  also  listed  as  desirable  items  pertaining  to 
electricity  and  plumbing.     Some  miscellaneous  items  'listed  were  surveying, 
building  codes,  and  specifications. 


TABLE  VI 


ITEMS  WHICH  ENGINEERS  INDICATE  ARE  DESIRABLE 


ITEM 


NUMBER  OF 
RESPONSES 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
RESPONSE 


Perspective 
Freehand  Sketching 
Isometric  Drawing 
Beam  Design 
Reinforcing  Bars 
Column  Design 
Truss  Design 
Plumbing  Code 
Foot-Candle  Standards 
Surveying 
Specifications 
Elevation 

Detailing  Reinforced  Con 
Building  Estimates 
Orthographic  Projection 
Building  Codes 
Roughing  in  Measurements 
Cvontracts 


24 

23 

21 

17 

17 

16 

16 

14 

14 

17 

17  . 

17 

14 

14 

14 

13 

10 

12 


44 
43 
39 
"38 
38 
37 
36 
35 
33 
33 
33 
32 
31 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
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Table  VI  deals  with  eighteen  items  which  engineers  indicated  as 
desirable.  From  these  eighteen  items  thirteen  were  identical  to  the 
ones  chosen  by  architects. 

The  items  in  this  area  coulr'  be  broken  into  four  categories.  The 
first  category  would  be  structural  and  contains  such  items  as  beam 
design,  reinforcing  bars ,  column  design,  truss  design,  and  detailing 
reinforced  concrete.     In  order  to  work  as  a  structural  draftsman,  one 
should  bfi  familiar  with  these  items. 

The  sec^nr*  category  refers  to  plumbing  and  includes  items  such  as 
plumbing  code  anc?  roughing  in  measurements.     These  items  are  used  by 
mechanical  engineers  who  are  often  involved  with  electrical  drawings 
and  need  to  know  foot-candle  standards. 

The  third  category  contains  isometric  drawings ,  orthographic 
projection,  and  freehand  .sketching.'"    These  items  deal  with  the 
ability  of  the  engineering  draftsman  to  express  his  views  in  graphic 
form. 

Some  other  items  which  are  listed  are  building  codes,  building 
estimates,  plumbing  codes,  specifications,  and  contracts.     They  deal 
not  so  much  with  construction  but  with  the  reading  and  interpreting 
of  various  cedes  and  contracts.     These  items  v;ould  require  knowledge 
rather  than  drawing  skill.     Both  architects  and  engineers  indicated 
that  surveying  would  be  a  desirable  knowledge  to  acquire. 


TABLE  VII 

ITEMS  VmiCli  ARCHITECTS  INDICATE  ARE  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 


ITEM 

NUMBER  OF 
RESPONSES 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
RESPONSE 

Finance 

20 

45 

Contracts 

19 

41 

Graphs  and  Charts 

18 

39 

Placing  Drawing 

13 

33 

Hot  Water  System 

12 

31 

Table  VII  deals  with  items  thai:  architects  indicate  are  of  little 
importance  in  their  field.    Architects  indicated  that  finance  or  monetary 
knowledge  is  not  necessary  for  draftsmen.     The  second  item  deals  with 
contracts.     The  architect  and  specification  writers  are  often  the  only 
persons  in  a  firm  concerned  v/ith  this  item.     The  third  item  deals  with 
placing  drawings  which  are  structural  in  nature  and  are  usually  used 
by  structural  engineers.     Item  number  four  is  concerned  with  drawings 
of  hot  water  systems  v;hich  are  usually  furnished  by  plumbing  or  mechanical 
engineers.     On  some  small  jobs  architects  will  do  their  own  plumbing 
drawings,  while  on  a  large  job  it  is  usually  subcontracted  to  engineers.  . 


TABLE  VIII 

ITEMS  WHICH  ENGINEERS  INDICATE  ARE  OF  LITTLE  IMPORTANCE 


-LirjIXi 

INUiyiJDijK  ur 

RESPONSES 

RESPONSE 

Oblique  Drawings 

22 

42 

Model  Building 

24 

42 

-Renderings 

22 

39 

Riser  Diagrams 

13 

31 

Hot  Water  System 

12 

29 

Framing  Plans 

8 

28 

Table  VIII  is  concerned  with  items  which  engineers  indicated  have 
little  importance  for  draftsmen  in  their  field.     Of  the  six  items  listed, 
three  items,  oblique  drawings,  model  building,  and  rendering  deal  with 
promoting  jobs  and  presentations  for  clients-    These  do  not  pertain  to 
the  engineer.     He  gets  his  work  through  the  architect  who  does  the 
promoting  and  presentations. 

Riser  diagrams  and  hot  water  systems,  also  in  Table  VIII,  deal  with 
plumbing.    They  would  have  value  for  a  plumbing  engineer  but  little  value 
for  st'.'^uctural  engineers. 

TABLE  IX 

ITEMS  WlilCH  ENGINEERS  INDICATE  ARE  OF  NO  VALUE 


ITEM 


NUMBER  OF 
RESPONSES 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
RESPONSE 


Finance 


35 


13 


Table  IX  has  one  item;  finance,  which  engineers  indicated  has  no 
value  in  their  field.     It  is  the  firm's  obligation,  not  the  draftsman's, 
to  take  care  of  the  finances.  ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  architects  and  engineers  failed  to  agree  on  the  rating 
scale  for  some  of  the  items,  there  were  certain  items  which  both  agreed 
were  essential  for  draftsmen  in  their  field.     These  could  be  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  for  vocational-technical  drafting  in  secondary  educa- 
tion.    It  was  indicated  that  a  draftsman  should  have  a  good  background 
in  detailing,  blueprint  reading,  dimensioning,  section,  lettering,  site 
plans,  floor  plans,  foundation  plans,  and  framing  plans. 

If  one  wished  to  specialize  in  one  field  or  another,  then  other 
items  should  be  considered.    For  architectural  draftsmen  there  were  cei'- 
tain  items  indicated  by  architects  which  should  be  in  a  concentrated  study. 
The  same  v;ould  apply  for  draftsmen  wishing  to  be  employed  by  an  engineering 
firm.     The  interest  shown  in  the  number  of  responses  from  Tennessee  archi- 
tects and  engineers  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  future  draftsmen. 

In  the  questionnaire  there  was  an  area  designed  for  any  additional 
items  which  architects  and  engineers  indicated  were  important  in  their 
field  but  had  not  been. listed.     These  are  shown  in  Table  XII. 

RECO!#IENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  from  the  responses  by  architects  and  engineers 
that  certain  items  should  be  developed  into  a  curriculum  for  architectural 
draftsmen  and  that  proportionately  more  class  time  be  applied  towards 
items  considered  essential  than  those  considered  less  important. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  dimensioning,  lettering,  and  line  values.     It  would  be  advisable  for 
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the  course  to  be  developed  with  a  well-rounded  background  of  detailing, 
wall  sectioning,  developing  floor  plans,  elevations,  foundation  plans, 
and  framing  plans. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  course  might  be: 

1.  To  understand  the  architect's  function  in  construction. 

2.  To  learn  the  types  of  sketches  and  drawings  required  to 
carry  through  the  design  of-  a  structure. 

3.  To  learn  the  plans  and  schedules  necessary  for  instruction. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  freehand  sketches. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  to  visualize  details  as  related 
to  construction. 

6.  To  develop  accuracy,  neatness,  and  speed  in  drafting  work. 

7.  To  become  familiar  with  trade  terminology. 

8.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  architectural  symbols. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  objectives  be  met  in  the  classroom 
through  lectures,  demonstrations,  classroom  discussion,  outside  resources, 
pi^oblem  solving  in  the  classroom,  and  visual  aids. 

A  recommended  curricnlm  for  engineering  draftsmen  would  include 
such  essential  fundamentals  as  lettering,  dimensioning  techni^j.ues ,  geo- 
metrical shapes,  and  line  value.    Many  of  the  items  considered  essential 
by  engineers  are  identical  to  t^ose  of  the  architects.     Both  groups 
expressed  a  strong  desire  for  students  to  have  a  good  background  in  sec- 
tioning and  detailing. 

The  engineering  draftsman  should  be  acquainted  with  construction 
techniques.     Items  such  as  structural  detailing,  placement  drawing, 
standard  beam  connection,  foundation  plans,  and  framing  plans  should  be 
an  intricate  part  in  planning  any  structural  drafting  course.  Since 
engineering  deals  with  so  many  various  aspects,  items  might  appropriately 
be  classified  under  different  phases  such  as  electrical,  plumbing, 
structural,  and  mechanical.  ^  o  r> 
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APPENDIX  A 


DRAFTING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  check  your  profession:  Architect_ 


Engineer 


Directions:     Check  the  appropriate  column  as  to  how  much  value 
should  be  placed  on  each  item  as  it  relates  to  training  drafts- 
men in  your  field. 

1.  No  value 

2.  Little  importance 

3 .  Desirable 

4.  Important 

5.  Essential 


Drafting  Practices 
1.  Blueprint  reading. 


2.  Freehand  sketching 

3 .  Paper  Layout  

4.  Line  value 


5.  Orthographic  projection^ 

6.  Isaaetric  drawing 

7.  Oblique  drawing  

8.  Perspective  

9.  Renderings  


10.  Model  building 


H.  Graphs  S  charts^ 

12.  Letter  ing_^^  

13.  Symbols  


14.  Dimensioning^^ 

15.  Details 


16.  Site  plans_ 


17.  Foundation  plans_ 

18.  Floor  plans  


19.  Framing  plans_ 


20.  Elevations 
ctions 


123^5 

rrTT 
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22.  structural  details. 

23 .  Specifications  


24.  Building  estimates 

25.  Building  codes  


26 .  Trade  terminology 

27.  Contracts  

28.  Finance 


29 .  Surveying_ 

30.  Others  

31.  

32. 


Plumbing  drawings 
1.  Hot  water  system 


2.  Roughing  in  measur';2ments_ 

3.  Riser  diagrams  

4.  Plumbing  codes  

5.  Others  

6.   

7.   

8.   

9. 


123^5 
I  Mill 


rrr 


Electrical  drawings 

1.     Single  line  diagram^^ 


2.  Foot-Candle  standards 

3.  Lighting  layouts  


4.  Electrical  code 

5 .  Others^^  

6.  

7.  

8. 


Structural  drawings 
1.    Placing  drawings^ 
Beam  design 


Truss  design_ 
Praining  plan 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6.  Detailing  reinforcing  concrete 

7.  Reinforcing  bars  

8.  Shop  drawings  


Columns  design 


9.  Standard  beam  connections^ 
10.  Others 


11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 


1234  5 

an 


T 
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THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 

(    )  If  you  wish  a  summary  of  the  survey  indicate  by  X, 
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TABLE  XII 


ADDITIONAL  ITEMS'  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGIl^EERS  INDICATE 
ARE  IMPORTANT  BUT  ^LISTED  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ITEM 


ALL  PIPING 
POWER  LAYOUTS 
AUXILIARY 

SCHEDULES    (LIGHTING,  PANEL,  FIXTURES) 
SITE  EXPLORATION 
CONTROL  DIAGRAMS 

POWER  CONDUIT   (PLANS  EVALUATION) 

POWER  CIRCUIT 

ELECTRONIC  &  LOGIC  SYMBOLS 

DECOR  BY  LIGHTING 

RELAY  SCHEMATICS 

LOGIC  DIAGRAMS 

COMMUNICATION  SYMBOLS 

REPRODUCTION  PROCESSES 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  TOOL  STANDARD  LEGEND 

SCHEMATIC 

MACHINE  DESIGN 

TAKING  ON  SITE  MEASUREMENT 

CONTOUR  MAPS 

HISTORY  S  THEORY  OF  ARCHITECTS 

ARCHITECTURE  DESIGN 

STRUCTURAL  THEORY 

HOW  TO  TAKE  FIELD  MEASUREMENT 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SHEETS 

ABILITY  TO  REASON 

ROAD  CROSS  SECTION 

DRAINAGE  AREAS 

PRINTING  TECHNIQUES 

MATERIAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

DR;z\FTING  MATERIALS 

INQUISITIVE  INTEREST 

TIME  RECORDS 

UTILITY  MAPPING 

DRAINAGE 

ROOF  DESIGN 

MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS 

KNOIVLEDGE  OF  FIXTURES 

GRAPHICS 

CONSTRUCTION  JOB  EXPERIENCE 
CONSTRUCTION  SITES 
STRUCTURAL  HANDBOOK  USAGE 
FIXTURE  REQUIREMENT 
SPELLING 
POWER  WIRING 

C0H3PDINATI0N  WITH  OTHER  TRADES 
METHOD  USED  IN  FIELD 
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Thiy  ui^lUccMi  inoiUh  juxjici.d  was  dcsnjjiu'd  to  dcvrh^p 
aiici  disyuniiiiatc  cnviroiiiuoiUal  scioiicc  and  pi'oLccdion 
cuursfb  of  sludy  and  iiistnictional  niatoiMals  for  voca- 
lioiial  c'ducaliun  at  the  preparation  lor  cmpIoyintMit  lo\^td. 

The  spociTic  objectives  \\vvv\   to  delimit  the  arc*:i  ot" 
eiu  ironmeiUal  seienee  and  protection  as  it  pertains  to 
vocational  education:  to  identity  present  and  emerging 
cMi\*i ronincntal  protection  occupations;  to  identify  per- 
sonnel now  eniployed  in  environmental  protection  occu- 
pations .^nd  to  dotermlne  their  backgrounci  of  experience; 
to  determine^  the  competencies  rt^quired  tci*  entry  into 
each  en\  irunmcmtal  protection  occupation;  to  deteianine 
Ihe  [x'rfonnancr  (Jiaracter istics  of  the  workers;  to - 
de\"eIop  cu]*rictilum  and  courses  of  study  for  courst'S 
leadinL>  to  entr\'  Ic\el  employnient  for  cMUdronmental 
|.>roteclioiA  o.-cu  pat  ions, 

I'.\\pected  (^jntriluit ion  to  Education 

l'l)e  [project  resulted  in  the  identification  of  environ- 
nuMUal  protection  manpower  requirements  in  govern- 
mental and  industrial  units.    The  duties  performed  by 
the  workers  was  identified  thruigh  a  task  analysis  pro- 


cedure. vThe  end  result  will  ])e  the  utilization  of  the 
above  iiiformation  in  the  development  of  courses  of 
study  and  instructional  materials.,^  The  information 
obtained  will  assist  iu  the  identification  of  those  educa- 
tional experiences  required  to  assist  students  in  becoming 
proficient  in  environmental  protection  ot-cupation. 
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I    ^  i  rcji^.iucnlal  sci'.Mict'  aiul  prut(.»cli(HK    Task  anal\\siy 
r-Ui<lirs  wen.  unnciiu'led  lo  dt'UM*mine  ihc-  tiutirs 
v.  (>rk('i\s  ill  <.Mu  i  I'onincMilal  proh^ction  (jci  upatiuns. 
l)a>od  u[.»on  rcst^arcli  lindinys  and  the  c'xpericJKa'  oi 
con.sullants,  covirsc  of  study  will  \)C  dcxa.dcjpc^d  and 
dir-l rihutt'ci  to  scliools. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thu  luilioii  Tacey  a  crucial  enviroameutal  crisis  in  two  major  areas  ~-  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution.    Tiie  efforts  to  solve  Uiese  environmental  problems  will 
create  not  only  a  great  [inancial  need  but  also  a  great  manpower  need,    Tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Interior  ostimateo  in  1967  tliat  the  United  States  w^ould  need 
.18.  500  additional  wastewater  treatment  operators  by  .1972.    It  was  estimated  tliat  a 
total  of  30,  000  operators  would  be  needed  in  1972  at  the  local  governmental  level 
(municipalities).    This  was  an  increase  of  10,000  over  manpower  needs  in  1967.  The 
Interior  Department  estimated  also  tha*.  industiy  needed  a  total  of  12,  000  wastewater 
treatment  operators  by  1972  —  an  increase  of  8,500  over  the  1967  manpower  levels.  1 
The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  (NAPCA)  of  the  United  States 
Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  50,  900  persons  will 
be  needed  in  air  pollution  control  occupations  by  1974.    TMs  is  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  27,  000  persons  who  were  working  in  these  occupations  in  1969.  2 

The  investigator  believes  that  publicly  supported  secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation can  play  a  key  role  in  preparing  workers  entering  the  environmental  miuiage- 
ment  field  and  in  providing  supplementary  instruction  for  those  presently  employed. 
To  make  the  most  significant  contribution,  vocational  education  should  work  with 
both  major  areas  of  water  management  and  air  management,  since  both  are  very 
closely  interrelated. 

The  Problem 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were:  (1)  to  describe  current  and  emerging  occu- 
pations in  environmental  management  in  Ohio;  (2)  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons 
currently  employed  and  to  project  employment  opportunities  in  these  occupations; 
and  (3)  to  describe  tlie  tasks  performed  by  persons  employed  in  selected  en\4ron- 
mental  majiagement  occupations.    The  occupations  investigated  were  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  air  pollution  control.    The  specific  areas  of  water  pollution  control 
investigated  were  wastewater  treatment  and  water  treatment. . 

The  study  was  designed  to  accomplisii  the  following  specific  objectives: 

1.     To  describe  current  and  emerging  occupations  in  water  pollution 
control  and  air  pollution  control . 

i2.     To  dcttu^mine  the  number  of  persons  currently  employed  in  water  pol- 
lution control  tmd  air  pollution  conti'ol  jobs  and  how  many  additional 
pex'.sons  will  be  needed  by  1974  to  fill  new  positions  in  these  jobs  , 

3.    To  describe  the  tasks  performed  by  persons  in  water  pollution  control 
and  air  pollution  control  jobs,  what  is  the  relative  amount  of  time 


Manpower  and  Training  Needs  in  Water  Pollution  Control,      S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  (Washington:  U.  S.  Governmejit  Printing  Office)  1967,  p.  15. 

2  • 
Manpow^er  and  Training  Needs  for  Air  .Pollution  Control,  U,  S,  Department 

of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office) 
1970,  pp.  4-10. 
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spciU  by  workers  on  the  variais  tasks,  and  how  do  supervisors  rate  the 
x'elalive  importriace  of  the  tasks  perlormed  by  workers  in  these  jobs. 

Need  l  oj^ino-  St_utK- 

Krorn  contorences  with  pr()l■e^.s^onal  enviroameatalisis  in  boiti  stait^  and 
niuniripal  a^ciieies  it  i^ceamc  apf>arent  that  }x?rsoanel  must  \)o  ()uaUfiod  at  an  mc-reas- 
ui^  r;ito  to  solve  both  uxlay^s  and  tomorrow's  environmental  problems."  These 
environmentalists  noted  that  at  the  present  training  for  prospective  emplovees  is 
offei-e(i  at  tew  educational  instUutions.    Many  employees  are  either  not  lully  qualified 
tor  their  positions  or  must  become  cjualified  throufih  on-job  training;.    This  procedure 
has  been  inadequate  to  meet  employment  demands. 

Well-trained  0[)erators  (of  sewage  treatment  facilities)  cire  clearly 
among  the  priority  needs.    Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
newest  sewage  plants  are  oix?rating  at  less  than  maximum  efficiency  due 
to  the  inadequate  training  of  the  plant  operators.  3 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  present  and  future  employment  demands  in  environ- 
mental managements  the  Division  of  VocaLional  Education  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  charged  the  Agricultural -Education  Section  of  tJie  Division  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  training  programs  to  lulfill  this  need.    Typically,  agricultural    ,  ~ 
education  has  provided  instructional  programs  that  deal  with  the  environment  and  its 
relationship  to  soils,  plants,  and  animals.    However,  agricultural  education  has  pro- 
vided, in  Ohio  or  elsewhe.re,  only  limited  course  offerings  in  the  specific  areas  of 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution. 

Available  job  descriptions         a  basically  compl<3te.description  of  the.  positions 
in  environmental  management  which  were  considered  in  this  study.    It  was  clear, 
however,  that  no  oixJer  or  sequence  of  training  for  the  various  tasks  was  establishe<l 
by  tlicse  descriptions.    For  the  establishment  of  training  programs' and  curriculum 
materials  to  be  used  in  these  programs  it  was  desirable  to  know  which  tasks  must  be 
emphasized  and  at  what  phase  of  the  instructional  program  to  emphasise  them.  .  One 
of  the  major  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  esuiblish  a  hierarchy  of  importance  for 
the  tasks  identified  for  each  position  to  be  studied. 

The  investigator  believes  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  for  preparing  pro- 
perly trained  personnel  for  the  environmental  management  occupational  area  are  as 
follows:  (X)  the  need  for  additional  personnel  must  be  identified  for  each  of  the  o<;cu~ 
pations,  (2)  the  positions  must  be  described  by  task  analysis,  (3)  curriculums  an<l  ' 
instrtictional  materials  should  be  establishtxl  bascKl  on  the  findings  of  the  Uisk  analyses, 
and  (4)  {Kusonnel  should  be  trained  based  on  the  curriculums  and  instructional  materials 
established.   This  study  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  first  two  steps  in  th.o  prepar- 
ation of  personnel  for  employment  in  environmental  management  occupations. 

Procedure' 

Pofnilation  and  Sample,  ~  The  population  for  the  study  was  the  wastewater 
treatment  facilities,  water  treatment  facilities,  and  air  pollution  control  "^facilities    .  . 
serving  municipalities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.   The  pq)ulations  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  and  water  treatment  facilities  were  stratified  into  three  strata:  (1)  facilities  ■ 
serving  t'ilies  of  100.000  'or  more  population  whiich  were  personally  visited,  (2)  facili- 
ties serving  cities  of  less  tlian  100,000  population  which  were  personally  visited ,  and 


Technol6g:>'  to  Unmet  Needs,  Technology  and  the  American  Kconomv, 
Clyy     The  Report  ot'^the  Commission,  Appendix  Volume  V,  February*,  1960,.  p.  v-io6. 
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(3)  facilities  servi n^Ji  critics  of  loss  than  100,  000. population  which  were  surveyed  by  a 
ni:nl  quostionn:ii  v(\       .  . 

A  purposive    .sample  of  ei^ht  facilities  serving  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  uns  utilized  l)ocause  it  was  assumed  that  these  facilities  would  have  the 
j^rontost  nuinpower  noo<is  of  any  facilities  in  Ohio,   District  Engineers  in  each  of 
Ohio^s  four  State  Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Engineering  Districts  were  asked 
to  help  select  facilities  serving  cities  of  less  than  100,000  populfitlon  by  choosing  j 
two  progressive  wastewater  treatment  facilities  and  two  water  treatment  facilities 
in  their  districts.    It  was  requested  that  these  facilities  and  their  employees  be  as, 
typical  as  possible  of  what  the  district  engineers  anticipated  such  facilities  and 
employees  t^be  like  in  future  years. 

The  samj)les  of  wastewater  and  water  treatment  facilities  serving  cities  of 
less  than  100,000  population  frorn  which  data  were  collected  bj'  mail  questionnaire 
consisted  of  200  facilities  selected  at  random.   Excluding  the  facilities  that  were 
visited,  the  population  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  in  Ohio  serving  less  than 
100,000  people  is  396/^    The  population  of  water  treatment  facilities  in  Ohio  serving 
less  than  100,  000  people  is  601.  5  (See  Table  1)  ' 

There  were  a  toUil  of  ten  air  pollution  control  areas  in  Ohio  during  1971. 
The  term  *'arca"  refers  lo  a  unit  of  air  pollution  control  rather  than  facility  because 
geographical  areas  such  as  counties  are  included  in  the  unit.  All  ten  of  these  air 
pollution  control  areas  were  included  in  the  samj^le  and  wei  :>  personally  visited. 

.  TABLE  1  ^  . . 

NUMBER  OF  SAMPLING  U>aTS  IN  THE  POPULAITON  AND  SAMPLE 
BY  TYPE  OF  FACIUTY  AND  SIZE  OF  MUNICIPALITY 


Size  of  Municipality 
and 

Type  of  Facility 

Number  Units 
in 

Population 

Number  Units  - 
in 

Sample 

Cities  over  100,000 

Wastewater. treatment^ 
Water  treatment^^* 

8  ■ 

8  . 

Cities  under  100,000  . 

Wastewater  treatment^ 
Water  treatment^ 

■■8                '  ■ 

:8          .  ;-■ 

8 
8 

Cities  under  100,000 

Wastewater  treatment^^ 
Water  treatmentl^ 

396 
601 

<  200 
200 

Air  Pollution  Control 
Control  areasa 
State  control  unit^ 

10       •  . 
.     1  - 

10 

1  ■  ■ 

^  Data  collected  by  interviews.  - 

b  Data  j::ollected  by  mail  questionnaire.  . 

Nantes  and  Addresses  Public  Water  Sullies,  State  of  Ohio,  Department 
ofUealtli.  1971,  55  pages, 

:  ^'^Mimiclpal  Sewage  Treatment  Work  in  Ohio,  Ohio  Department  of  Health, 
January,.  1971,  12  pages,     /    ^  '  7: 


CoUcclion  of  DaUi.  ~    A  telephone  ^.-all  served  as  the  first  contaul  uith  the 
facility  administrator  during  which  arrangejnent.s  svere  made  for  interviewing  the 
facility  administrator  and  employees  who  were  asked  to  provide  task  analysis  data. 
Administrators  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  employees  working  in  the 
various  occupations  in  1968  and  1971  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  employees  needed 
in  these  occupations  in  1974.  The  facility  administrator,  or  the  chief  operator  or  I 
foreman  if  so  desipiated  by  the  administrator,  was  asked  to  complete  the  imporuince 
section  of  the  task  analysis  instrtiment.    Designated  persons  working  in  the  vanous 
occupations  were  then  asked  to  indicate  the' frequency  with  which  they  performed 
tasks.    The  Knvironmental  Task  Analysis  Form  was  used  for  collecting  these  data. 


The  Wastewater  Ti^eatment  Manpower  Need  Form  and  the  Water  Treatment 
Manpower  Need  Form  were  mailed  to  the  200  randomly  seleeU^d  samples  ol  facilities. 
Each  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  basic  purposes 
of  tlie  survey  which  was  co-signed  by  J.E.  Richards,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Division  of  En^neering,  and  Harlan  E.  Ridenour,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  and  fhe  Environmental 
Studies  Research  Project.    The  questionnaires  were  mailed  on  November  lo.  1971. 
On  December  6,  1971  all  facilities  not  responding  to  the  first  rnail  questionnaire 
were  sent  a  second  questionnaire  and  a  copy  of  the  original  cover  letter.   Of  the  ^00 
mail  questionnaires  mailed  to  wastewater  treatment  facilities,        (78  percent)  were 
i^cturned-:   166  (&3  percent)  of  the  200  questionnaires  mailed  to  water  treatment 
facilities  were  returned.     After  comparing  the  responses  of  early  respondents  and 
late  respondents;  it  was  decided- to  consider  the  data  provided  by  respondents  as  a 
representative  sam{)lc.    Estimates  calculated  from  the  sample  data  are  based  on 
that  assumption. 

A  similar  procedure  was  established  for  the  collection  of  manpower  needs 
data  from  industry  in  Ohio.    The  population  of  the  study  was  984  industries  in  Ohio 
that  had  obtained  a  permit  from  tiie  State  Department  of  Health  to  discharge  effluent 
into  state  waters.    This  excludes  plants  that  discharge  effluents  into  their  own  hold- 
ing pools  or  municipal  suwors  and  phmts  tliat  have  no  discharge  effluent.    A  randomly 
selected  sample  of  246  industries  was  selected  for  study. 

^    Data  were  secured  from  6o  percent  of  the  accessible  industries  in  the 
ransomly  selected  sample.    The  number  of  accessible  industries  in  the  sample 
was  2:50  since  16  of  the  246  firms  selected  in  the  sajnple  had  "gone  out  of  business" 
or  "moved  out  of  stiite"  when  data  were  collected.   Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  246  industries  with  a  reminder  card  sent  one  week  later.    In  this  report 
respondents  to  these  requests  are  referred  to  as  *'early  respondents."    One  month 
after  the  first  questionnaire  was  sent»  the  same  questionnaire  was  sent  again  to  the 
nonrespondents.   In  this  report  respondents  to  the  second  mailing  of  the  question- 
naire are  referred  to  as  "late  respondents." 

Because  the  manpower  needs  reported  by  early  respondents  and  lau?  respon- 
dents were  similar  in  some  occupations  and  different  in  other  occupations,  Imo 
methods  of  estimating  manpower  needs  were  used.    Method  I  tool;  these  differences 
into  account  and  considered  the  nonrespondents  and  late  riespondents  as  different 
from  the  early  respondents  in  calculating  estimatt^s.    Method  n  considered  the  early 
respondents  and  \3,le  riespondents  to  be  similar  and  assumed  the  nonrespondents 
would  respond  likewise.  2    Estimates  were  made  for  full  tinne  workers  and  for  part- 
time  workers.    The  number  of  part-time  workers  were  converted  to  tull  time  equiv- 
alent status.  - 
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Evaluutiun  of  Objc'c'livrs 


An  adx  isoiy  s'rouj)  coniposecl  of  persons  CMigaged  in  occupations  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  envLromneiital  protection  functions  was  used  throughout  the 
conduct  of  tlie  study.    The  grou])  was  composed  of  representatives  of  state,  area, 
municipal,  and  local  governmental  units,  industry,  and  education. 

The  advisory. group  and  other  selected  indixiduais  provided  guidance  in  the 
identification  of  occupations,  the  selection  of  location  oi  conducting  the  study,  and 
in  the  identification  of  tasks  to  be  analyzed,    llie  group  members  reviewed  the  work 
in  their  areas  of*  speciality.    The  findings  were,  also  checked  with  Ohio  and  federal 
laws  and  regulations.    I'he  data  collected  was  subjected  to  statistic:\l  analysis  witli 
a  computer  being  utilized, 

ContrilHition  to  Education 

The  findings  indicated  that  facility  and  agency  administrators  anticipate  aji 
increase  in  the  number  of  full  time  personnel  needed  for  virtually  all  positions  when 
they  projected  manpower  needs  to  1974.    Administrators  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  and  air  pollution  control  agencies  anticipated  increased  personnel  needs  for 
all  positions.    Administrators  of  water  treatment  facilities  aiAticipated  increased 
personnel  needs  for  all  positions  except  the  non-certified  operator.    The  anticipated 
manpower  needs  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2  ■ 

AN  nCIPATED  CHANGE  IN  FULL  TIME  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

FOR  1971-1974 


Position 


Number  of  Persons 
employed  in 
1971" 


Manpower 
change 
1971-1974 


Wastewater  Treatment 
Non-ccunified  Operator 
Operator  I 
Operator  Tl 
OiKM'ator  in 
Operator  IV 
Laboratory  Technician 


782 
367 
197 
178 
17 
52 


•  49 

^250 
-154 
-  33 
t  83 
+  44 


ERIC 


Water  Treatment 

Non-certified  Operator 
O|)erator  I 
Ojx?rator  11 
Operator  in 
Operator  IV 
Laboratory  Technician 

Air  Pollution  Control 
-.  Inspector 

Engineer 

Chemist 

Technician 

Meteorologi'-it 


663 
494 
189 
111 
]5 
72 


71 
23 
17 
25 


-177 
+  145 
+  93 
+  33 
>  13 
*  79 


81 

57 
12 
11 
1 


t 


8 

1'ublc-:-;  iialirult'S  iht  rslirnaU'ct  lunnJu.M*  ol"  lull  time  workers  in  environmental 
inana^i  nifiH  o^eupaUon.^  j^^  ^)hiu  :u»<l  liie  pr^.^jeeled  increase  ia  workerts  I'rom        \  to 


TA15LK  i\ 

KSriMAn-.S  Di'  TUK  NrM[iK[{  Oi    FILL  TLMK  VVORKEH^^  IN  KNVlIillNM  KN  T  A  L 
M  \N.\r,KViKNT  iCC*!  1' \  iff        !N  L\1)USTH  L\L  KIlLMS  LN  (>!IIC);    M  F.  riUJI)  I 


K^Unialev: 

Workers 

Chan^^e  in  NuinbfM*  ot 

\Vork(^rs 

Eniployrd 

Km  ployed 

Needed 

From 

From 

in 

in  1971 

in  1974 

196S  to  1971 

LIJ7 

I  to  r.»7 1 

(.>{:>e  rat  CI* 

2  V  7 

:ir>o 

37G 

^  73 

L-i\n)rgiOV\  Tcehine uin 

•  ill 

124 

-  21 

•101 

^120 

'  '  10 

I  .iiboran- » ry  T »:;e  lui  i  c  uui 

7 1! 

-A 

145 

Air  Maanij;( ; tVi ont 

Inspeelur 

A2 

iA  - 

1)0 

>  22 

-  20 

Labornto r y  "i  i' en ri i v la n 

-i2 

f  4 

-  4^ 

Operator 

821 

-  G4 

•  I  I!) 

Tfie  la.'-k  analyst'^  s^howetl  a  wide  \-anety  of  tasks  being  carried  out  by 
\^i-i'^'t>ns  employed  in  the  .seleeied  jxnsjtioiis.    The  analvHe^^  also  indieate<l  a  high 
deiij'ee  of  rt^lationi-^hip  bet^veeu  emplovee.s*  ratmg.s  of  percentage  of  nmo  spent  on  a 
lask  and  ihrif  sujjervlJsors'  ratings  of  the  imporuvnce  tor  that  task.    The  results 
al-o  .--ho'-ved  a  slight  variation  in  the  ta.sks  completed  by  people  with  the  same  posl- 
uoi\  in  faeiliiies  serving  cities  of  various  bizes.   Generally,  employees  in  facilities 
.-ei*\in5^  b'S;s  than  JOO.OOO  people  carried  out  more  tasks  than  their  counteri:)arts  in 
latMlities  serving:  moreJhan  iOO JlOO  p<*ople. 

TIh  major  r(^sj)onsibili1  ies  as  determined  by  l<isk  analysis  of  the  occupations 
about  which  inanpourr  needs  wt  re  determined  are  defined  as  follows: 

A'aier  irralment  opt.  raior       ojx'rau^s  and  maiuiain^  eqinpnirn:  and 
[K^riorrn.-  -some  lests. 

iuKilrncni  laboraior}-  technu  ian  ~-  pei')(jrnis  lesi^  and  analyzes 
resnl  IS . 

Wastrv.  :»UM'  t  n.  aM'n^*nt  operator      roiiects  :samples,  pt:M-iorrK^  sonu' 
tests,  ami  'J:eneral  plarit  operation. 

W'asu  wau  r  '.realnneni  [ai.)oratory  leehmcian      performs  tests  ancf 
anaiy/.os  resu its. 

Air  rnana^f\^}eni  i/).^jx/c;i>.r      rheeks  plant  oj.xTalnvns  and  makes 
recontmendauons  u>  operators  and  Liu:hniciajis. 


ERIC 


I 


9 


I.  :n:u)i\:L,  ■  ■:i\*oriiU>r\  techniciar)      (.'ollcctij  samplL'^,  pcrtorms 

f^'-  ii;,  :uul  anaU /.CAT  itn-^Mlls, 

Vir  in:i,*^:),^i      •     opf  i'inor  —  c'ofiti'ols  and  mainUunti  ^^qu^pmrnl 

Th^'  increased  porsonuel  roods  identified  in  ihi^s  study  justify  the  rlovelopnient 
oi  ira'unnL!.  prn^^t*arn^>  in  envi  ronrnontal  management  o<"ciLf)ations.    As  indicatiMj  by 
i!ionilM,'vs  ol  tho  advisory  c:ouncil  for  the  Flnvironmental  Studies  Research  Project 
Ijy  iai  i!:ly  adminii^iraf.'.n*s,  many  of  the  cx?i'upations  analyzed  can  be  tilled  by 
sctnK>l  ^laduaios.    S|,v^('i!'irally ,  these  positions  ore:  Non-certified  Wastewater 
TroairriOnt  OptM  aior  and  Wasto'.vat^^r  Treatment  Operator  I,  Non-cenifled  Water 
Treat nicnt  ()prM\;!wr  and  Water  Treatment  Operator  I,  anci  Air  Pollution  Control 
ln,sp<H't(>!\    V'ocaiional  education  proi!;rams  should  be  offere<i  in  comprehensive  high 
:'>('hfK>ls  anci  }<niii  vocational  schools  I'or  the  pur^)ose  of  preparing  personnel  for 
t-]u  i  roitnuMUai  mana.i4ement  (x:cupations.  .  ' 

Pro.uruins  are  being  implemented  as  a  two-year  course  consisting  ot  a 
one -semester  Introductory  course  and  throe  semesters  oL  occupational ly  specialized 
instniction.    i-'acility  administrators  indicated  a  need  for  workers  to  luive  desirable 
attitudes  concej-nini;  work  habits,  knowledge  of  the  overall  environmental  field,  and 
for  an  appreciation  of  their  particular  jo!o.    in  addition,  the  students  iiiusi  make 
.decisions  concerning  specialty  areas  to  pursue.    Tiiese  areas  are  explained  in  the 
introductory  courscj.  '   -  .  ... 

Tlio  specialized  course*  is  cniciaLfor  the  rlevelopment  of  useable  occupationar 
skills.    This  Lri-semester  course,  which  would  follow  the  introductory  course/ will, 
be  used  to  develop  the  necessary  skills  for  job  entry  in  any  or  all  of  the  areas  of 
wastewatc^r  ti'catmenl ,  water  treatment,  and  air  pollution  control.    Thc^  number  of 
skills  developed  will  be  limited  by  the  students'  "alnlity,  inclination,  and  interest. 
A'coopcratlvfj  placement  progrimi  is  considered  ci'ueial  for  the  specialty  course*. 
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coordinated  the  activities  of  the  assistant  and  of  tJie  consultants  engaged  to  supply 
technicaJ  i/iformation. 


Mr.  Da\  id  Howcdl  and  Mr.  William  Earrin^ton  served  as  associates  with  the 
Agricultural  l']ducation  Curriculun)  Materials  vService  in  conducting  the  activities  of 
the  pi'oject. 

U  eclmical  Consultants^:    The  assistance  of  one  or  n^ore  technical  consultants 
froni  each  occupational    rca  was  used  to  provide  accurate  up-to-date  information 
and  lO  assist  in  gaining  eutrv  into  places  of  work. 

'lY'ehnieal  Assi stance  was  pro\'ided  b\'  one  secretai'y,  ajid  tlu)  ])art-time 
Serv  ices  of  the  .Vgricultu ral  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  Business 
Manager  a))d  Illustrator. 

l-'ruMlit The  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  Scu^vice  were  mili/ed.    Photograplis  were  provided  by  the 
Curriculum  Matc^rials  Service.    lM*inting  was  done  by  the  Ohio  Stat^'^  University 
Printing  Eaeilities. 
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ProjucL  Expenditure^ 

Title  ol'  Project:           Development  and  Dissomination  or  Courses  of  Study  and 
'           Instnictional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and 
.  "   Protection  Programs  

Project  Organization:    Ohio  A^'ricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service 

Project  Beginning  and  Ending  Dates:    Januai-y  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972   


Ccite[;.(,'ry  of  K::pcnciiturcs 
 . 

STATi:  •  ■ 

-FUNDS 

,r .  June  30,i9j2 
'  LOCAL 
FUNDS 

1.      Fcr.'Tonr.ol  (por.iLion  titles;  percent  of 
ti.iiic  on  projc'cl;  and  yearly  salary;  for 
con.'.uj  1  lanL s ,  nuril.^cr  of  clayr.  and  rale) 

$29,047.58 

2.       rjvj'Joyto  Denc'fitp   (ii.enii.^o  benefits 
yuch  as  social  security,   j'otircment , 
groi-.p  insurance,  etc.) 

273.97 

3.       Traw.:3   (in  .an.;;  out-of-fjta Ll-  for  r(.:y.',u- 
and  consultant  pciryuiniiol;  fares 
nnd/or  ri:ile:];.:c  at  alle\w.il)  1  c*  rate; 
nu.itbcr  of  clays  plm;  d,ie:u  and  rate) 

2.  155.60 

,A.     ■  Sui)pliei^  and  M.;teriaJs  (doycrabc) 

100. 00 

5.       Ci^'imiiLin  Lcati^Mis  (i t  ciai.v.t: .  j)(\-;tai;o  ,  tele- 
jilione ,  etc'. ) 

734.79 

6 .      Serv  i  cor- 

n.  .  .      Dunljcation  and  Rop)-oduction 

b.  .          Siati^U  icrtl 

c.  •  .  Te£-tinr, 

d.  Oi;her 

2,202.15 

•       i'.iii.-n.  I(eport~( twenty  ii;  -.  copies) 

300.00 

IL       Kquipiuent  (rental;  smali  ,  cf:.son;  ia.l 

itMns  may  be  purch:;seci  if  li:,ss  eKpcn-- 
si  vc) 

.       21.60  \ 

9.       bib  r.                                            .  • 

73.  17 

10.      TtUa.l                            '                    '  . 

$34,  y08.  8(5 
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APPENDIX  A 
Data  Gathering  Instruments 
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The  Ohio  State  University 
Waijtewater  Treatment  Manpower  Need  Form 

Position 


PART  A        PLANT  BACKGROUND 

1.  Which  of  the  follov^ing  best  detscribes  your    wastewater  treatment  facility? 
  Municipally  ovmed 

  Privately  owned 

  Other 

2.  Is  a  Civil  Service  Examination  required  for  employment? 
  YES    NO 

3.  Does  the    wastewater  treatment  facility  have  a  union  shop? 
  YES    NO 

4.  What  is  the  plant  capacity  as  measured  by  each  of  the  following? 
V/orks  Capacity    MGD 

Estimated  Population  Served  


Part  b      manpovjer  needs 


Complete  this  part  by  writing 
the  number  of  ooerators  needed  for 
each  year  indicated.    The  operator 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV  positions  are 
ones  filled  by  people  with  state 
certificates  in  those  positions. 
A  non-certified  person  is  one  v;ho 
has  not  passed  a  state  of  Ohio 
Operator  I  Examination.     The  lab 
technician  works  primarily  in  the 
laboratory,  but  does  not  have  the 
college  degree  required  of  a 
chemist . 
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  Municipally  ov/ned 

  Privately  owned 


Other 


2.  Is  a  Civil  Service  Examination  required  for  employment? 
  YES    NO 

3.  Does  the    wastewater  treatment  facility  have  a  union  shop? 
  YES    NO 

4.  What  is  the  plant  capacity  as  measured  by  each  of  the  following? 
VJorks  Caoacity    MGD 

Estimated  Population  Served   


PART  B        MANPOWER  NEEDS 


Complete  this  part  by  writing 
the  number  of  ooerators  needed  for 
each  year  indicated.     The  operator 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV  positions  are 
ones  filled  by  people  with  state 
certificates  in  those  positions. 
A  non-certified  person  is  one  v;ho 
has  not  passed  a  state  of  Ohio 
Operator  I  Examination.     The  lab 
technician  v;orks  primarily  in  the 
laboratory,  but  does  not  have  the 
college  degree  required  of  a 
chemist . 
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*ExpIain  part-time  work  by  describing  the  num'uer  of  hours  worked  per  week  or 
identifying  the  work  at;  seasonal  and  naming  the  season  worked. 


ERIC 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORN 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  OFFICER  I 

LOCATION 


INDIVIDUAL  6c  POSITION  (F) 
INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I) 


TASKS  NA         FREQUENCY*  IMPORTANCE** 

1.  Inspecting  boilers  for  conforr 

mance  to  code  requirements  .  123456789      123456  7  89 

2.  Checking  safety  devices  on 

boilers    123456789  123456789 

3.  Sampling  flue  gas    123456789  123456789 

4.  Inspecting  incinerators  for  con- 
formance to  code  requirements    12345678  9  123456789 

5.  Investigating  air  pollution 

complaints    123456789  123456789 

6.  Advising  a  supervisor  of  findings  ^        123456789  123456769 

7.  Taking  photographs  and  movies  of 
air  pollution  caused  hy  trucks, 

power  plants,  etc.    123456789      12  3456739 

8.  Operating  spot  machine,  optical 
density  machine,  Genco  field  air 

analysis  machine,  etc,    123456  789  123456789 

9.  Making  air  quality  surveys  for 
specific  pollutants  (NO2,  SO2, 

CO)    123456789123456785 

10.  Meeting  vith  suspected  violators 

of  the  air  standards  code    123456789  123456789 

11.  Enforcing  laws  involving  trash 

fires    12345678  9      12345678  9 

12.  Assisting  in  obtaining  evidence 

to  substantiate  legal  action    123456789      12  3  456789 

13.  Giving  evidence  in  court    123456789      12  345678S 

OTHER 

    123456789      12  ?  456  7  89 

  123456789      1  23  4  56789 


ERIC 


NA  =  Not  Applical^te 

*FREQUENCY  (1  =  very  little  time,  9  «  a  great  deal  of  tioe) 
**IMPORXANCE  (I  =  of  little  importance,  9      of  extreme  importance) 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORM 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  OFFICER  II 


LOCATION   

INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (F) 
INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I) 


TASKS 

NA 

FREQUENCY* 

IMPORTANCE** 

1. 

Supervising  other  personnel 
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Advising  violators  on  ways  and 
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5. 

Advising  a  supervisor  of  findings 
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Writing  analyses  of  code 
violations 
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8. 

Planning  and  laying  out  field 
test  stations 
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Interpreting  blueprints  of 
applicants  for  installation 
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Inspecting  and  testing  new 
installations  in  the  field 
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1. 

Explaining  code  requirements  to 
engineers  and  architects 
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L2. 

Explaining  code  requirements  to 
the  general  public 
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L3. 

Notifying  code  violators  of  their 
violations 
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OTHER 
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NA  «  Not  Applicable 

^FREQUENCY  (1  «  very  little  time,  9  «  a  great  deal  pf  time) 
**1MP0RTANCE  (1  ^  of  little  importance,  9  =  of  axtreme  importance) 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORM 


LOCATION  

INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (F)   

INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I)  ^^^^  

TASKS  ^         FREQUENCY*  IMPORTANCE** 

1 .   12345678  9  123456789 

2.   123456789  123456789 

3.     123456789  123456789 

4.     1  . 2  3456789  123456789 

5.      123456789  123456789 

6.   123456789  12345678  9 

7.   123456789  123456709 

8.  ^   123456789  12  3  45678  9 

9.     123456789  123456789 

10.   123456789  123456789 

11.  .   123456789  123456789 

12.     123456789  123456789 

13.  "     123456709  123456789 

14.   123456789  123456789 

15.   123456789  123456789 

16.   123456789  12  3  456789 

17.      12  3456789  12  3  456789 

18.     123456789  123456789 

19.    '      123456789  123456789 

20.   1,  23456789  123456789 


NA  =>  Not  Applicable 

*FREQUENCY  (1  =  very. little  time,  9  =  a  great  deal  of  time) 
**IMPORTANCE  (1  =  of  little  importance,  9  =  of  extreme  importance) 


ENV^-RONMENTAL  TASK  ANALYSTS  FORM 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  OPERATOR  I 


LOCATION   

INDIVIDUAL  6c  POSITION  (F) 
INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I) 


I. 

2, 


TASKS 

Inspection  of  the  entire  plant 

Making  decisions  on  plant 
operations 

A.    Chemical  dosages 
Chlorine 
Other 


B.  Checking  supolies 

C.  Ordering  supplies 

D.  General  appearance 

E.  Other 


Inspection  of  machinery  and 
equipment 


4.    Repairing  machinery  and  equipment 


NA  FREQUENCY* 

  123456789 

  12345678  9 

  123456789 

  123456789 

  123456789 

  1234567G9 

  12345678  9 

  123  4  56789 

123  4  56789 


12  3 

12  3 

1  2  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 


7  8  S 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  ■: 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 


IMPORTANCE*^'* 
12345678  V 
123456789 

12345678  9 
12345673  S 
123456789 

123456789 

123456789 

123456715  9 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 


12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 

4  3  6 

4  5  6 

4  5  6 


7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  C  9 

7  8  9 

7  8 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 

7  8  9 


TASKS 


5.    Operating  machinery  "and  cjquipment 


6.  Consultation  V7ith  other  Operator 
I's  and  supervising  personnel 

7.  Supervision  of  other  staff  members 

8.  Establishing  work  orders  for  the 
next  shift 

9.  Obtaining  samples  for  labor- 
atory testing 

10.    Making  laboratory  tests 

A.  The  BOD- test 

B.  The  COD  test 

C.  The  pH  test 

D.  The  DO  test 

E.  Other  tests 


NA 


11.  Assistinf;  other  employees  v;ith 
their  work  responsibilities 

12.  Recordin3  information  on  log 
sheets 

13.  Analyzing  log  sheets 

14.  Completing  monthly  state  reports 

15.  Working  with  public  relations 

OTHER 


FREQUENCY^ 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
123456789 
123  4  56789 
1234567  8  9 
123-^56789 
1234567S9 
123  4  56789 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
123456789 


IMPORTANCE-'^* 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  5 
123456789 
12345670S 
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123456709 
1234567  8  9 
123456789 
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123456789  1234567G9 
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123455789 
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123456  789 
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123455789 
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123456789  12345670 
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123456789 

123  4  56789 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 


1  23456  78  5 
123456  7  39 
12345  6789 
123456789 

12345678  9 
123456789 


NA  =  Not  Applicable 

•^FREQUENCY  (l=very  little  time,  9=a  great  de^l  of  time) 
**IMPORTANCE    (l=of  little  iniportancej  S=of  extreme  importance) 
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i2NVIR0NMEl..''AL  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORM 
\JATER  TREATMENT  OPERATOR  I 


LOCATION  

INDIVII'UAL  &  POSITIO.l  (:■) 
INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I) 


TASKS 

1.  Operation  of  aeration  equipment 

2.  Inspection  of  aeration  equipment 

3.  Operation  of  flocculation  basin 

4.  Inspectii-P.  of  flocculation  basin 

5.  Operation  of  sedimentation  tank 

6.  Inspection  of  sedimentation  tank 

7.  Performance  of  coagulation  tests 
in  the  laboratory 

8.  Testing  for  thf  presence  of  harm- 
ful concentrations  of  poisonous 
chemical  substances 

Specific  tests  : 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Testing  for  the  causative 
microorganisms  and  viruses  of 
disease 

Specific  tests  : 


Performance  of  the  Orthotolidine- 
arsenite  laboratory  test  for  the 
measurement  of  combined  &  free 
chlorine 

Calculation  &  addition  of  lime 
or  lime  &  soda  ash  for  the 
softening  of  water 


NA  FREQUENCY-^- 

  123456789 

  123456789 

  12345670  9 

  1234567  8  9 

  12345678  9 

123456789 


IMPORTANCE*-^ 
123456789 
123456789 
123456789 
123456789 
1234567G9 
12345n78  9 


123456789      12345678  9 


123  4-56789  123456789 


123456789 
12345678  9 
123456789 


123456789 
123456789 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 


123456789      1  23456789 


123  4  56789 


123  4  56789 


123456789 
12345678  9 
123456789 


12345678  9  123456789 


123456789  123456789 


l-r-S.  NA 

12.  Ci-  '.iition  of  reccirbonatio'T 

13.  Ir;-tiecii.on  of  recarbonanion 
equipment   

14.  Operation  of  the  filtration 

system  ^ 

15.  Inspection  of  the  filtration 
system 

16.  Washing  of  filters   

17.  Operation  of  chlorinotion 
equipment   

18.  Inspection  of  chlorination 
equipment   

19.  Operation  of  fluoridation 
equipment 

20.  Inspection  £x  calibration  of 
fluoridation  equipment   

21 .  Repairing  machinery  and  equinn-.ent  


FREQUENCY* 


IMPORTMCE** 


123456783  123456789 


123  4  5678  9  123456789 


123456789  123456789 


123456789 
123456789 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
123456789 


23456789  123456789 


123456789      12345678  9 


123456789  123456789 


22.  Consultation  with  other 
Operator  I's  and  supervising 
personnel   

23.  Assisting  other  employees  with 
their  work  responsibilities  _ 

24.  Recording  information  on  log 

sheets   

25.  Analyzing  log  sheets   

26.  Completing  monthly  state  reports   

27.  V/orking  with  public  relations   


12345678  9 
1234567  89 
123  4  56789 
12345678  S 

123456789 
123  4  56739 


123  4  56789 
1234567G9 
12345678  9 
12345678  9 
123456709 
1234567S9 


123456785  123456789 
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123456  7  89 
123456789 
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123456789 
12  345678S 
123456789 


NA  =  Not  Applicable 

*FREQUENCY  (1  =  very  little  time,  9  =  a  great  deal  of  time) 
**IMPORTANCE  (1  =  of  little  importance,  9  =  of  extreme  importance) 
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INTERVIEW  MMUAL 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


Agricultural  Education  Service 
Ohio  Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 


July,  1971 


ENVIRONMENTAL  MANPOWER  NEED  FORM 


This  form  is  intended  for  use  in  obtaining  the  present  and 
emerging  occupations  in  water  pollution  control,  air  pollution  control > 
and  soil  depletion  control.    The  form  will  also  be  used  to  indicate 
manpower  need  trends  in  these  same  areas* 

There  are  tour  versions  of  this  form.    The  letter  or  letters  in 

parentheses  follov/ing  the  title  Environmental  Manpower  Need  Form  indicates 

which  version  is  being  used.    The  code  for  the  letter  or  letters  is: 

WW  =  Wastewater  Treatment 
W  =  Ws^cer  Treatment 
A  ^  Air  Pollution  Control 
S  =  Soil  Depletion  Control 

LOCATION  -  Enter  the  name  of  the  municipality  (Cleveland),  the  county 

unit  (Muskingum  County),  or  the  appropriate  district  (Northwest  District  - 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio)  where  the  information  is  being  gathered. 

INDIVIDUAL  -  Enter  the  name  of  the  individual  from  whom  the  information 

is  being  gathered. 

POSITION  -  Enter  the  description  title  of  the  individual  being  interviewed, 
i»e.,  district  conservationist,  district  engineer,  etc.    Whenever  possible 
use  a  state  of  Ohio  recognized  certification  title,  i.e.,  Water  Treatment 
Operator  III. 

Appropriate  State  of  Ohio  position  titles  are  listed  for  each 
environmental  area.    Spaces  are  available  for  adding  additional  non-state 
recognized  positions.    If  the  interviewee  indicates  the  existence  of 
additional  positions,  list  the  position  title  for  each  one  under  the 
category  labeled  OTHER.    Complete  the  rest  of  the  form  with  appropriate 
entries  for  each  additional  title.    Each  additional  title  used  must  be 
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defined  as  clearly  as  possible  by  listing  its  responsibilities  in  the 
COMMENTS  section  of  the  form.    Use  only  positions  that  are  related  to 

environmental  work  and  require  knowledge  of  the  environment.  Also, 

1 

identify  an  individual  by  the  state  classification  he  is  using  for  his 
Job,    For  example,  if  an  individual  holds  an  operator  III  certificate, 
but  his  employer  only  recognizes  him  as  an  operator  II,  classify  him  as 
an  operator  II. 

The  next  major  portion  of  the  form  is  used  to  find  manpower  needs 
and  trends  for  each  of  the  positions  Identified, 

Starting  with  the  current  year  (1971)  find  the  following  information 
for  each  location:     (A)  The  total  number  of  employees  for  each  position, 
(B)  The  number  of  full  time  employees  for  each  position,  (C)  The  number 
of  part  time  employees  for  each  position,  (D)  The  definition  of  a  part 
time  employee.  I.e.,  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  and  (E)  The 
number  of  vacancies  that  exist  for  each  position.    Find  the  same  information 
for  the  years  1968,  1969,  1970,  and  197A.    To  predict  ahead  to  1974  will 
require  an  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  interviewee*    Request  that  two 
estimates  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  number  for  1974  and  a  desirable 
number  for  1974. 

The  year  for  which  the  information  is  being  obtained  should  be 
written  at  the  top  of  its  appropriate  column.    The  column  containing  the 
minimum  number  of  employees  needed  for  1974  should  be  labeled  as  1974 
(minimum)  while  the  column  containing  the  desirable  number  of  employees 
needed  for  1974  should  be  labeled  as  1974  (maximum). 

The  COMylENTS  section  is  to  be  utilized  for  recording  additional 
information  pertaining  to  employees «    Examples  of  entries  in  the  COtB^EHTS 

ERLC 
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sectic.  will  include  additional  information  concerning  job  titles, 
employee  activities  such  as  the  existence  of  a  union,  feasibility  of 
placing  high  school  students  on-the-job  in  that  location,  etc. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORM 


This  form  is  intended  for  use  in  obtaining  a  list  of  the  tasks 
completed  by  workers  in  the  areas  of  vater  pollution  control,  air 
pollution  control,  and  soil  depletion  control.    The  list  of  tasks  will 
be  further  supplemented  by  an  Indication  of  the  relative  amount  of  time 
spent  on  each  task  (frequency)  and  the  relative  significance  for  an 
employee  to  be  able  to  do  that  task  as  a  part  of  his  job  (importance). 

Each  form  must  have  an  identified  position  title  to  be  analyzed,  i«e«, 
district  conservationist,  sewage  treatment  operator  I,  etc.    On  some  forms 
it  will  be  necessary  to  write  in  the  position  title,  while  on  other  forms 
it  will  be  named 

LOCATION  -  Enter  the  name  of  the  facility  where  the  information  is  being 
gathered,  i»e..  Southerly  Waste  Water  Treatment  Plant  -  Columbus,  Morse 
Road  Water  Treatment  Plant  -  Columbus,  etc. 

INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (F)  -  Enter  the  name  and  the  position  of  the 
individual  being  interviewed  for  the  FREQUENCY  section  of  the  form.  It 
Is  desirable  to  Interview  an  individual  who  is  presently  employed  in 
the  identified  position. 

INDIVIDUAL  &  POSITION  (I)  -  Enter  the  name  and  the  position  of  the 
individual  being  interviewed  for  the  IMPORTANCE  section  of  the  form.  It 
is  desirable  to  interview  an  individual  who  is  a  supervisor  of  people 
working  in  the  identified  position.    If  possible  identify  the  position 
as  a  state  recognized  one,  i.e.,  Water  Treatmant  Operator  III*    If  the 
supervisor  does  not  hold  a  state  recognized  position,  use  the  title  which 
is  appropriate  for  him. 
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TASKS  -  This  section  of  the  form  has  possible  tasks  listed  for  people 
working  In  the  identified  position.  Additional  tasks  may  be  added  in 
the  column  labeled  OTHER. 

NA  -  This  column  should  be  checked  when  it  is  indicated  that  the  task 
listed  is  not  appropriate  for  the  position  being  analyzed • 
FREQUENCY  -  Record  here  the  relative  amount  of  time  that  an  individual 
in  the  identified  position  spends  on  each  task  listed.    The  frequency 
scale  goes  from  1  to  9  with  1  being  very  little  time  and  9  being  a  great 
deal  of  time.    Be  certain  the  interviewee  understands  the  scale  before  he 
rates  the  first  task.    It  is  advisable  to  state  your  question  similar  to 
the  following  example.     "On  a  relative  scale  of  from  1  to  9  with  1  being 
very  little  time  and  9  being  a  great  deal  of  time,  what  number  would  best 
describe  the  amount  of  time  that  you  (as  a  SCS  Conservation  Technician) 
spend  using  a  planlmeter?" 

IMPORTANCE  -  Record  here  the  relative  significance  for  an  individual  in 
the  identified  position  to  be  able  to  do  the  task  listed*    The  importance 
scale  goes  from  1  to  9  with  1  being  of  little  importance  and  9  being  of 
extreme  Importance.    Be  certain  the  interviev^ee  understands  the  scale 
before  he  rates  the  first  task*    It  Is  advisable  to  state  your  question 
similar  to  the  follovjing  example.     '"On  a  relative  scale  of  from  1  to  9  with 
1  being  of  little  Importance  and  9  being  of  great  importance,  what  number 
would  best  describe  the  relative  importance  of  a  SCS  Conservation 
Technician  being  able  to  use  a  planlmeter?'' 
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FOREWORD 


Two  essential  steps  in  designing  occupational  education  programs  are 

(1)  assessment  of  current  and  future  manpower  needs  in  the  occupational  area  and 

(2)  analyses  of  the  tasks  performed  in  the  various  jobs  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  courses  of  study  and  instructional  materials.    This  report  is  a 
summary  of  a  study  which  was  designed  to  accomplish  these  two  purposes  as  they 
relate  to  environmental  management  occupations  in  the  State  of  Ohio.   The  occupa- 
tional categories  investigated  were  in  wastewater  treatment,  water  treatment,  and 
air  pollution  control. 

The  salient  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  this  publication.  For 
more  complete  details  of  the  findings  and  the  procedures  employed,  the  complete 
report  of  the  study  should  be  consulted  (John  H.  Hillison,  Manpower  Needs  in 
Environmental  Management,  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  June  1972).    The  research  summarized  in 
this  publication  is  one  phase  of  the  Project  "Development  and  Dissemination  of 
Courses  of  Study  and  Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and  Pro- 
tection. " 

Special  recognition  and  appreciation  is  due  Dr.  Harlan  E.  Ridenour, 
Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  and 
Director  of  the  Project,  for  his  assistance  and  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

J.  Robert  Warmbrod 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  nation  faces  a  crucial  environmental  crisi.s  in  two  major  areas  —  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution.    The  efforts  to  solve  these  environmental  problems  will 
create  not  only  a  great  financial  need  but  also  a  great  manpower  need.    The  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  estimated  in  1967  that  the  United  States  would  need  18,500 
additional  wastewater  treatment  operators  by  1972.   It  was  estimated  that  a  total  of 
30,000  9perators  would  be  needed  in  1972  at  the  local  governmental  level  (munici- 
palities).  This  was  an  increase  of  10,000  over  manpower  needs  in  1967.  The 
Interior  Department  estimated  also  that  industry  needed  a  total  of  12,000  wastewater 
treatment  operators  by  1972      an  increase  of  8,500  over  the  1967  manpower  levels.  ^ 
The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  (NAPCA)  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  50,  900  persons  will 
be  needed  in  air  pollution  control  occupations  by  1974.    This  is  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  27,000  persons  who  were  working  in  these  occupations  in  1969.2 

The  investigator  believes  that  publicly  supported  secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation can  play  a  key  role  in  preparing  workers  entering  the  environmental  manage- 
ment field  and  in  providing  supplementary  instruction  for  those  presently  employed. 
To  make  the  most  significant  contribution,  vocational  education  should  work  with 
both  major  areas  of  water  management  and  air  management,  since  both  are  very 
closely  interrelated. 

The  Problem 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were:  (1)  to  describe  current  and  emerging 
occupations  in  environmental  management  in  Ohio:  (2)  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  currently  employed  and  to  project  employment  opportunities  in  these  occupa- 
tions; and  (3)  to  describe  the  tasks  perlormed  by  persons  employed  in  selected  en- 
vironmental management  occupations.   The  occupations  investigated  were  in  water 
pollution  control  and  air  pollution  control.   The  specific  areas  of  water  pollution 
control  investigated  were  wastewater  treatment  and  water  treatment. 

Answ^ers  to  the  following  specific  questions  were  soug^it: 

L    What  are  the  current  and  emerging  occupations  in  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  air  pollution  control? 

2.  How  many  persons  are  currently  employed  in  water  pollution  control 
and  air  pollution  control  jobs  and  how  many  additional  persons  will  be 
needed  by  1974  to  fill  new  positions  in  these  jobs? 

3.  What  ax*e  the  tasks  performed  by  persons  in  water  pollution  control  and 
air  pollution  control  jobs,  what  is  the  relative  amount  of  time  spent  by 


Manpower  and  Training  Needs  in  Water  Pollution  Control,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,    (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  1967,  p.  15. 

^Manpower  and  Training  Needs  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office) 
1970,  pp.  4-10. 
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workers  on  the  various  tasks,  and  how  do  supervisors  rale  ihe  relauve 
importance  of  the  tasks  performed  by  workers  m  these  jobs? 

Need  for  the  Study 

From  conferences  with  professional  enviroamenialists  in  both  state  and 
municipal  agencies  it  became  apparent  that  personnel  must  be  qualified  at  an  increas- 
ing rateUo  solve  both  today's  and  tomorrow's  enviromiiental  problems.  These 
environmentalists  noted  that  at  the  present  traimng  for  prospective  employees  is 
offered  at  few  educational  institutions.    Many  employees  are  either  not  fully  qualified 
for  their  positions  or  must  become  qualified  through  on-job  traininp;.    This  procedure 
has  been  inadequate  to  meet  employment  demands, 

Well-traineJ  operators  (of  sewage  treatment  facilities)  are  clearly 
among  the  priority'  needs.   Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
newest  sewage  plants  are  operating  at  less  than  maximum  efficiency  due 
to  the  inadequate  training  of  the  plant  operators.  3 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  present  and  future  employment  demand?  in  environ- 
mental management,  the  Division  of  Vocalional  Education  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  charged  the  Agricultural  Education  Section  of  the  Division  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  traimng  programs  to  fulfill  this  need.    Typically,  agricultural 
education  has  provided  instructional  programs  that  deal  with  the  environment  and  Its 
relationship  to  soils,  plants,  and  animals.    However,  agricultural  education  has  pro-- 
vided,  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere,  only  limited  course  offerings  in  the  specific  areas  of 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution. 

Available  job  descriptions  give  a  basically  complete  description  of  the  positions 
in  environmental  management  which  were  considered  in  this  study.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  no  order  or  sequence  of  training  for  the  various  tasks  was  established 
by  tliese  descriptions.   For  the  establishment  of  training  programs  and  curriculum 
materials  to  be  used  in  these  programs  it  was  desirable  to  know  which  tasks  must  be 
emphasized  and  at  what  phase  of  the  instructional  program  to  emphasize  them.  One 
of  the  major  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  establish  a  hierarchy  of  importance  for 
the  tasks  identified  for  each  position  to  be  studied. 

The  investigator  believes  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  for  preparing  pro- 
perly trained  personnel  for  the  environmental  management  occupational  area  are  as 
follows:  (1)  the  need  for  additional  personnel  must  be  identified  for  each  of  the  occu- 
pations, (2)  the  positions  must  be  described  by  task  analysis,  (3)  curriculums  and 
instructional  materials  should  be  established  based  on  the  findings  of  the  task  analyses, 
and  (4)  personnel  should  be  trained  based  on  the  curriculums  and  InstrucMonal  materials 
established.    This  study  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  first  two  steps  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  personnel  for  employment  in  environmental  management  occupations. 

Procedure 

Population  and  Sample.  -  The  population  for  the  study  was  the  wastewater r 
treatment  facilities,  water  treatment  facilities,  and  air  pollution  control  faciUiies 
serving  municipalities  in  the  State  of  Ohio,   The  populations  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  and  water  treatment  facilities  were  stratified  into  three  strata:  (1)  facilities 
Serving  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population  which  were  personally  visited,  (2)  facili- 
ties serving  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  which  were  personally  visited,  and 
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'^Applying  Technology  to  Umnet  Needs,  Technology  and  the  American  Economy, 
The  Report  of  the  Commission,  Appendix  ^/oknxrie^y',  February,  1966,  p.  v-156. 
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(H)  facilities  serviniioitios  of  less  than  100,000  population  which  were  surveyed  hy  a 
mail  questionnaire. 

A  [)urposive     sample  of  eight  facilities  serving  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  was  utilized  because  it  was  assumed  that  these  facilities  would  have  the 
greatest  manpower  needs  of  any  facilities  in  Ohio*   District  Engineers  in  each  of 
Ohio's  four  State  Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Engineering  Dist.  '  cto  we  re  asked 
to  help  select  facilities  serving  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  by  choosing 
two  progressive  wastewater  treatment  facilities  and  two  water  treatiTieat  facilities 
in  their  districts.    It  was  requested  that  these  facilities  and  their  employees  be  as 
typical  as  possible  of  what  the  district  enpcineers  anticipated  such  facilities  and 
employees  to  be  like  in  future  years. 

The  samples  of  wastewater  and  water  treatment  facilities  serving  cities  of 
less  than  100,000  population  from  which  data  were  collected  by  mail  questiomiaire 
consisted  of  200  facilities  selected  e-t  random.    Excluding  the  facilities  that  were 
visited,  the  population  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  in  Ohio  serving  less  than 
100,000  people  is  396. The  population  of  water  treatment  facilities  in  Ohio  serving 
less  than  100,000  people  is  601.5  (See  Table  1) 

There  were  a  total  of  ten  air  pollution  control  areas  in  Ohio  during  1971. 
The  t^rm  '^area'*  refers  to  a  unit  of  air  pollution  control  rather  than  facility  because 
geographical  areas  such  as  counties  are  included,  in  the  unit.   All  ten  of  these  air 
pollution  control  areas  were  included  in  the  sample  and  were  personally  visited. 


TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  SAMPLING  UNITS  IN  THE  POPULATION  AND  SAMPLE 
BY  TYPE  OF  FACILITY  AND  SIZE  OF  MUNICTPALITY 


Size  of  Municipality 

Number  Units 

Number  Units 

and 

in 

in 

Type  of  Facility 

Population 

Sample 

Cities  over  100,000 

Wastewater  treatment^ 

8 

8 

Water  treatment^^ 

8 

8 

Cities  under  100,000 

Wastewater  treatment^ 

8 

S 

Water  treatment^ 

8 

•> 

o 

Cities  under  100,000 

Wastewater  treatmentb 

396 

200 

Water  treatmentb 

601 

200 

Air  Pollution  Control 

Control  areasa 

10 

10 

State  control  unit^ 

1 

1 

^  Data  collected  by  interviews. 

b  Data  collected  by  mail  questionnaire. 


Names  and  Addresses  Public  Water  Supplies,  State  of  Ohio,  Dep?>rtment 
of  Health,  1971,  55  pages. 

Q  ^Municipal  Sewage  Treatment  Work  in  Ohio,  Ohio  Department  of  Health, 

ERIC  January,  1971,  12  pages. 

Lijiiaiji^iijjij  n  ry  £^  r 
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Collection  of  Data,  -   A  telephone  call  served  as  the  first  coalacl  with  the 
facility  administrator  during  which  arrangements  were  made  for  interviewing  the 
facility  administrator  and  employees  who  were  asked  to  provide  task  analysis  data. 
Administrators  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  employees  working  in  the 
various  occupations  in  1968  and  1971  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  employees  needed 
in  these  occupation;^  in  1974.  The  facility  administrator,  or  the  chief  operator  or 
foreman  if  so  designated  by  the  administrator,  was  asked  to  complete  the  importiince 
section  of  the  task  analysis  instrument.    Designated  persons  working  in  the  various 
occupations  were  then  asked  to  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  they  performed 
tasks.   The  Environmental  Task  Analysis  Form  was  used  for  collecting  these  data. 


The  Wastewater  Treatment  Manpower  Need  Form  and  the  Water  Treatment 
Manpower  Need  Form  were  mailed  to  the  200  randomly  selecL^d  samples  o\  facilities. 
Each  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  survey  which  was  co-signed  by  J.E.  Richards,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Division  of  Engineering,  and  Harlan  K.  Ridenour,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  and  the  Environmental 
Studies  Research  Project,    The  questionnaires  were  mailed  on  November  15,  197 h 
On  December  6,  1971  all  facilities  not  responding  to  the  first  mail  questionnaire 
were  sent  a  second  questionnaire  and  a  copy  of  the  original  cover  letter.   Of  the  200 
mail  questionnaires  mailed  to  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  156  (78  percent)  were 
returned;   166  (83  percent)  of  the  200  questionnaires  mailed  to  vvater  treatment 
facilities  were  returned.     After  comparing  the  responses  of  early  respondents  and 
late  respondents,  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  data  provided  by  respondents  as  a 
representative  sample.    Estimates  calculated  from  the  sample  data  are  based  on 
that  assumption. 


MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 

Manpower  needs  in  wastewater  treatment  positions  and  water  treatment 
positions  are  subdivided  into  two  major  parts      manpower  needs  for  full  time  ojM?r- 
ators  working  40  hours  or  more  per  week  and  manpower  needs  tor  part-time  oper- 
ators working  less  than  40  hours  per  week.   In  this  study  it  was  found  that  the  typical 
part-time  operator  worked  about  20  hours  per  week  all  year  or  worked  full  time  during 
one  season  only,  usually  the  summer.   The  positions  investigated  in  both  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  and  water  treatment  facilities  were  Non-certified  Operator, 
Oix^ratorl,  Operator]!,  Operator  IE,  Operator  IV,  and  Laboratory  Technician. 

Wastewater  Treatment  Positions 

Manpower  needs  for  full  time  personnel  in  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
serving  100,000  or  more  people  are  displayed  by  position  in  Table  2.    The  data 
illustrate  that  administrators  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  serv^ing  Chiefs  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  anticipated  increases  in  the  number  of  personnel  needed 
from  1971  to  1974  for  all  positions  except  non-certified  operators.    The  most  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers  needed  in  1974  is  indicated  for  the  Of>erator  I 
position.   A  growth  of  81  persons  in  the  Operator  I  position  is  noted  for  the  1971  to 
1974  i)eriixl.   This  change  represents  an  increase  of  145  percent.   When  comparing 
the  number  of  persons  neeaad      1974  with  the  number  employed  in  1971,  a  more 
modest  growth  of  19  persons  in  the  Operator  II  position  (a  49  percent  increase), 
11  persons  in  the  Operator  HI  position  (42  percent  increase),  one  Operator  IV  (a  25 
percent  increase),  and  tour  persons  in  the  laboratory  technicians  position  (a  67  per- 
cent increase)  are  indicated.   When  comparing  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
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in  all  positions  it  should  be  noted  there  were  only  vsix  mc, .'e  pcrsor..^  employed  in 
1971  than  in  I9(i8  (a  1.7  percent  increase)    however,  ihv  administrators  reported 
an  anticipated  increase  of  109  persons  (  a  31  percent  increase)  in  all  positions  from 
1;'/:  to  1974. 

TABLE  2 


MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  POSITIONS  IN 
FACILITIES  SER-VTNG  CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000  POPULATION: 
INTERVIEWSa  (n  =  g  facilities) 


Position 

Number  of  Persons 
employed 

Number  of  Persons 
needed 

1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

218 

219 

212 

Operator  I 

53 

56 

137 

Operator  II 

36 

39 

5ft 

Operator  ni 

27 

26 

37 

Operator  IV 

5 

4 

5 

Laboratory  technician 

5 

G 

10 

Total 

344 

350 

459 

*^Data  were  collected  by  interviews  with  facility  administrators. 


Two  factors  help  account  for  these  increases  in  manpower  needs.  Ed 
Rosondahl,^^  En^neer  in  Charge,  General  Engineering  Unit  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Health,  named  two  major  factors  which  influence  manpower  requirements  in 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.   These  factors  were  (1)  a  requirement  for  all  facili- 
ties to  utilize  at  least  secondary  treatment  procedures  and  (2)  a  requirement  for  all 
facilities  to  have  a  licensed  operator  (Operator  I  or  higher)  on  duty  during  all  shifts. 
Two  of  the  eight  facilities  did  not  have  secondary  wastewater  treatment  in  1971. 
Administrators  in  both  of  these  cities  anticipated  expansion  to  secondary  treatment 
by  1974,   Secondary  wastewater  treatment  involves  complex  biological  procedures 
which  require  personnel  with  training  of  the  type  typically  required  for  the  Operator  I 
position. 

All  positions  displayed  in  Table  3  reflect  an  anticipated  increase  in  manpower 
needs  for  the  period  1971  to  1974,   The  position  showing  the  greatest  growth  is 
Operator  1  with  a  need  for  169  additional  people  (  a  54  percent  increase).    This  com- 
pares to  a  growth  of  49  people  (a  19  percent  increase)  for  1968-1971.   The  position 


^^Ed  Rosendahl,  private  interview  held  in  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health 
Ruilding,  Columbus.  Ohio,  March  1972, 
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showing  the  second  largest  manpower  increase  for  1971-1974  is  Operator  n.  This 
position  has  an  anticipated  growth  of  135  people  which  represents  an  85  percent 
increase.    The  Operator  n  position  had  an  actual  increase  of  15  people  for  1968- 
1971  which  represented  a  10  percent  increase. 

The  manpower  increase  for  all  positions  represents  a  growth  of  523  persons 
(  a  43  percent  increase)  for  1971-1974.  The  actual  manpower  increase  for  19()8-197I 
was  231  which  was  a  23  percent  increase. 

TABLE  3 

ESTIMATES  OF  MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 
POSITIONS  IN  FACIUTIES  SERVING  CITIES  OF  ITNDER 
100,000  POPULATION^ 


Number  of  Persons  Number  of  Persons 


Position 

e 

mployed 

needed 

1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

480 

563 

619 

Operator  I 

263 

311 

480 

Operator  n 

143 

158 

293 

Operator  HI 

88 

152 

194 

Operator  IV 

16 

13 

94 

Laboratory  technician 

23 

46 

86 

ToUil 

1,012 

1,243 

1,766 

^Estimates  reported  in  this  table  were  derived  from  the  sample  data  reported  from 
the  156  mail  questionr.aires  plus  the  data  collected  by  interviews  with  administrators 
at  eight  progressive  facilities  identified  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health. 

The  data  reported  in  Table  4  summarizes  manpower  needs  for  all  public 
wastewater  facilities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    For  all  positions,  increases  in  manpower 
needs  are  reflected  from  1971  to  1974.    The  highest  anticipated  number  of  additional 
full  time  personnel  (250  persons)  needed  from  1971  to  1974  is  at  the  Operator  I 
position.   This  is  a  68  percent  increase  in  personnel  during  the  three-year  period. 
This  change  compares  with  a  1968  to  1971  numerical  increase  of  fifty  (a  21  percent 
increase)  for  the  number  of  Operator  I  personnel  employed. 

The  estimates  for  the  total  number  of  full  time  persons  in  wastewater  treat- 
ment positions  in  the  412  facilities  indicate  a  growth  in  manpower  needs.  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  all  positions  in  1968  and  1971  indicate 
an  additional  237  persons  (a  17  percent  increase)  were  working  in  these  positions  at 
the  end  of  the  three-year  period.    Comparable  estimates  for  the  1971-1974  period 
indicate  an  additional  632  persons  (a  40  percent  increase)  will  be  needed  during  the 
next  three  years. 
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TABLE  4 


ESTIMATES  OF  MANPOWTR  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT  POSITION'S  IN  412  FACIUTIESa 


Number  of  Persons       Number  of  Persons 


Position 

employed 

needed 

1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

698 

782 

831 

Operator  I 

315 

367 

617 

Operator  II 

179 

197 

351 

Operator  ni 

115 

178 

231 

Operator  IV 

21 

17 

99 

Laboratory  technician 

28 

52 

96 

Total 

1,356 

1,593 

2,225 

^Summary  of  data  reported  in  Tables  2  and  3. 


The  employment  pattern  exhibited  by  part-time  wastewater  treatment  per- 
sonnel was  quite  different  from  the  one  displayed  by  full  time  personnel.  Facility 
administrators  indicated  many  of  the  part-time  personnel  have  a  second  job  which 
is  typically  away  from  the  wastewater  treatment  facility.    Often  part-time  personnel 
in  wastewater  treatment  facilities  work  also  as  part-time  water  treatment  operators, 
or  water  treatment  laboratory  technicians,  or  as  workers  on  the  distribution  line  in 
water  treatment  facilities.   By  far  the  greatest  number  of  part-time  wastewater 
treatment  operators  are  working  in  the  non-certified  operator  p>osition.  Facility 
administrators  indicated  a  diminishing  need  for  part-time  personnel  for  each  position 
when  needs  in  1974  are  compared  to  1971  employment.  One  major  factor  contribu- 
ting to  this  diminishing  need  is  an  anticipated  conversion  of  part-time  personnel  to 
full  time  personnel.   This  trend  appeared  to  exist  in  both  large  and  small  facilities. 

Estimates  of  the  total  part-time  manpower  needs  for  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  are  shown  in  Table  5.   Overall,  the  data  reflect  a  decreasing  need  for 
part-time  operators  in  the  412  wastewater  treatment  facilities  in  Ohio.   Facilities  of 
all  sizes  will  need  fewer  part-time  wastewater  treatment  operators  in  1974  than 
were  actually  employed  in  1971.   The  total  number  of  personnel  in  part-time  posi- 
tions displayed  a  change  from  239  in  1968  to  356  in  1974,  a  numerical  increase  of 
117  (a  49  percent  increase).   The  anticipated  total  part-time  mar^ower  need  for 
1974  is  281  a  decrease  of  seventy-five  positions  from  the  number  estimated  to  be 
employed  in  1971  (  a  21  percent  decrease).   The  largest  single  numerical  decrease 
from  1971  to  1974  occurred  for  non-certified  operators. 
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TABLE  r3 


ESTIMATES  OF  MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  PART-TTlvn-!  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT  POSITIONS  IN  412  FACIUTIES^ 


Position 

Nun:\ber  of  Persons 
employed 

Number  of  Persons 
needed 

1968 

1971 

ly  /4 

Non-ccrtil'ied  operator 

151 

237 

202 

Operator  I 

30 

33 

30 

Operator  n 

20 

30 

18 

Operator  HI 

15 

20 

13 

Operator  IV 

5 

8 

5 

Laboratory  technician 

18 

28 

13 

Total 

239 

356 

281 

;timates  reported  in  this  table  were  derived  from  the  sample  datr*  reported  from 
the  156  mail  questionnaires  plus  the  data  collected  by  interviews  with  administrators 
in  the  16  facilities  that  were  visited. 


TABLE  6 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WATER  TREATMENT  POSITIONS  IN  FACILITIES 
SERVING  CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000  POPULATION: 
INTERVIEWS^  (n  =  8  facilities) 


Position 


Number  of  People       Number  of  People 
employed  needed  


1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

54 

92 

50 

Operator  I 

51 

52 

82 

Operator  II 

27 

29 

59 

Oi)erator  III 

15 

19 

26 

Operator  IV 

7 

7 

13 

Laboratory  technician 

12 

13 

14 

Total 

166 

212 

244 

ERIC 


^Data  were  collected  by  interviews  with  facility  administrators. 
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Water  Treatment  Positions 


Table  6  reports  the  number  of  full  time  personnel  needed  for  positions  in 
facilities  serving  over  100,000  people.   Administrators  of  the  facilities  who  were 
interviewed  indie  :ted  two  fundamental  trends.    The  first  is  a  decreasing  need  for 
non-certified  operators.    Table  6  indicates  a  need  for  42  few^er  persons  in  1974 
(a  46  percent  decrease)  for  the  non-certified  position  than  the  number  employed  in 
that  position  in  1971.    Facility  administrators  reported  plans  to  encourage  non- 
certified  operators  to  upgrade  themselves  to  a  licensed  operator's  position.  The 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  is  in  the  process  of  requiring  water  treatment  facilities 
to  have  a  licensed  operator  on  duty  for  each  shift.   This  requirement  tends  to 
minimize  the  number  of  non-certified  operators  needed. 

TABLE  7 

ESTIMATES  OF  MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WATER  TREATMENT 
POSITIONS  IN  FACILITIES  SERVING  CITIES  OF  UNDER 
100,000  POPULATION^ 


Number  of  People       Number  of  People 


Position 

employed 

needed 

1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

455 

571 

436 

Operator  I 

347 

442 

557 

Operator  n 

102 

160 

223 

Operator  HI 

55 

92 

118 

Operator  IV 

4 

8 

15 

Laboratory  technician 

50 

59 

137 

Total 

1,013 

1,332 

1,486 

^Estimates  reported  in  this  table  were  derived  from  the  sample  dat.  reported  from 
the  166  mail  questionnaires  plus  the  data  collected  by  interviews  held  with  adminis- 
trators at  eight  progressive  facilities  identified  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health. 


The  position  in  facilities  serving  less  than  100,000  population  (Table  7) 
which  displayed  the  greatest  manpower  growth  for  1971-1974  is  Operator  L  This 
position  showed  a  growth  of  115  persons  (  a  2G  percent  increase)  which  compares 
to  a  growth  of  95  persons  (  a  27  percent  increase)  for  the  three-year  period  1968- 
1971.   The  position  with  the  second  greatest  growth  for  1971-1974  is  Laboratory 
Technician.    This  position  has  a  growth  of  78  people  (a  132  percent  increase)  which 
compares  to  an  increase  of  nine  people  for  1968-1971  (an  18  percent  increase).  The 
only  position  not  showing  an  increase  for  1968-1971  is  non-certified  operator  which 
decreased  135  persons  for  a  24  percent  decrease.   For  total  manpower  needs,  an 
overall  increase  is  shown.   The  1971-1974  total  shows  an  increase  of  156  persons 
(  a  12  percent  increase)  which  compares  to  an  increase  of  319  persons  (a  31  percent 
increase)  for  1968- 1971* 
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The  data  reported  in  Table  8  summarize   manpower  needs  for  lull  time 
personnel  for  all  water  treatment  facilities  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    For  all  positions 
except  non-certified  operators  an  increase  in  manpower  needs  is  anticipated  for  the 
years  1971  to  1974.    The  largest  manpower  increase  was  reported  for  the  Operator  I 
position.    This  increase  was  for  145  additional  persons  (a  29  percent  increase).  The 
1968  to  1971  personnel  increase  at  the  Operator  I  level  was  ninety-six  (  a  24  percent 
increase). 

TABLE  8 


MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  WATER  TREATMENT 
POSITIONS  IN  617  FAQLITIES^ 


Position 

Number  of  People 
employed 

Number  of  People 
needed 

1968 

1971 

1974 

Non-certified  operator 

509 

663 

486 

Operator  I 

398 

494 

639 

Operator  n 

129 

189  . 

.  282 

Operator  III 

70 

Ill 

144 

Operator  IV 

11 

15 

28 

Laboratory  technician 

62 

72 

151 

Total 

1,  179 

1,544 

I,  730 

'^Summary  of  data  reported  in  Tables  6  and  7. 


The  estimates  for  the  total  number  of  full  time  water  treatment  positions  in 
the  617  facilities  indicate  a  sizeable  growth  in  manpower  needs.    Estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  all  positions  in  1968  and  1971  indicate  an 
additional  365  persons  (a  31  percent  increase)  were  working  in  these  positions  at  the 
end  of  the  three-year  period.    Comparable  estimates  for  the  1971-1974  period  indi- 
cate an  additional  186  persons  (a  12  percent  increase)  will  be  needed  during  these 
three  years.    The  manpower  growth  in  water  treatment  personnel  has  started  to 
develop  at  a  slower  rate  for  the  years  1971-1974  as  compared  to  the  years  1968-1971. 
This  can  be  accounlod  for  by  the  fact  that  satisfactorily  treated  water  has  been  sup-- 
[)liod  to  the  majority  of  the  populace  in  cities  for  many  years.   WTiile  wastewater 
treatment  st:indards  are  being  increased,  water  treatment  standards  have  been  rather 
strin<>:ent  for  some  time.   Facility  administrators  indicated  that  the  principal  need  for 
additional  personnel  in  water  treatment  positions  will  be  as  a  result  of  increased  popu- 
lation and  a  consequent  increase  in  facilities  and  the  capacity  of  the  facilities. 

Table  9  indicates  the  decreasing  need  for  part-time  personnel  in  water  treat- 
ment positions.  Administrative  personnel  of  water  treatment  facilities  have  indicated 
they  anticipate  converting  many  part-time  perso.ine^  activities  to  full-time  activities. 
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They  prefer  having  persons  who  do  not  have  to  be  shared  with  the  distribution  repair 
crew,  the  wastewater  treatment  facility,  or  some  other  responsibility. 

TABLE  9 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  PART-TIME  WATER  TREATMENT 
POSITIONS  IN  617  FACILITIES^ 


position 

Number  of  People 

employed 
1968  1971 

Number  People 

1^        rf^  /"I  /-J 

neeaea 
1974 

Non-certified  operator 

224 

252 

213 

Operator  I 

50 

76 

65 

Operator  n 

7 

14 

18 

Operator  HI 

12 

14 

11 

Operator  V 

5 

4 

0 

Laboratory  technician 

18 

29 

18 

Total 

316 

389 

325 

Estimates  reported  in  this  table  were  derived  from  the  sample  data  reported  from 
the  166  mail  questiomiaires  plus  the  data  collected  by  interviews  with  administrators 
in  the  16  facilities  that  were  visited. 


Air  Pollution  Control  Positions 

The  air  pollution  control  manpower  needs  are  reported  for  both  the  ten  city 
or  multi-county  regional  offices  and  for  the  State  of  Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control  Unit 
located  in  Columbus,  Ohio.    The  city  offices  were  located  in  major  cities,  while 
multi-county  regional  offices  include  a  number  of  contigious  counties  with  a  main  office 
located  in  a  major  city.    The  State  of  Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control  Unit  is  an  agency  with 
State  financing  and  administration.    All  agencies  investigated  were  publicly  financed 
agencies.   Manpower  needs  for  these  agencies  were  investigated  for  the  positions  of 
Inspector,  Engineer,  Chemist,  Technician,  and  Meteorologist. 

Tabic  10  reports  total  manpower  needs  for  air  pollution  control  positions 
for  all  agencies.    Total  manpower  needs  are  changing  quite  rapidly  with  an  anticipated 
increase  of  162  persons  in  all  positions  for  the  years  1971-1974,  which  represents  a 
119  percent  increase.    This  increase  is  compared  to  a  change  of  sixty-six  persons 
for  the  years  1968-1971,  which  represents  a  94  percent  increase. 


9    ^  ■  ■ 
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TABLE  10 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  FULL  TIME  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
POSITIONS  FOR  ALL  AGENCIESa 


Number  of  People  Number  of  People 

Position  employed   needed  

 1968  1971  ■  1974 


Air  Pollution 


Control  Inspector 

44 

71 

152 

Control  Engineer 

6 

23 

80 

Control  Chemist 

10 

17 

29 

Control  Technician 

10 

25 

36 

Control  Meteorologist 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

70 

136 

298 

^Summary  of  wianpower  needs  in  city  and  regional  offices  and  the  State  of  Ohio  Air 
Pollution  Control  Unit. 


The  position  which  showed  the  greatest  manpower  growth  is  Air  Pollution 
Control  Inspector.    This  position  had  an  anticipated  increase  of  eighty-one  persons 
for  the  1971-1974  period  (a  141  percent  increase).   The  inspector's  position  had  an 
actual  increase  of  twenty-seven  persons  for  the  1968-1971  three  year  f>eriod  (a  61 
percent  increase). 

Air  pollution  is  a  relatively  new  environmental  service,  especially  when 
compared  to  wastewater  and  water  treatment.    Therefore,  it  is  understandable  that 
air  pollution  control  positions  should  show  very  rapid  manpower  increases.   It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  many  cities  have  only  recently  passed  air  pollution  standards 
which  require  additional  manpower.   It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  new  federal 
standards  for  air  pollution  control  are  to  be  implemented  by  1975.    These  standards 
will  require  many  additional  people,  especially  inspectors,  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement procedures. 

The  part-time  employees  needed  for  air  pollution  control  positions  were 
minimal.   Only  one  city  had  any  part-time  employees.   That  city  had  no  such  employees 
in  1968;  it  had  seven  part-time  air  pollution  control  technicians  in  1971  and  anticipated 
having  eight  technicians  in  1974.    The  State  of  Ohio  had  no  part-time  air  pollution 
control  employees,  nor  did  its  administrators  anticipate  needing  any  by  1974. 
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TASK  ANALYSES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 


This  chapter  presents  €indings  relevant  to  the  third  purpose  of  the  study 
which  was  to  describe  the  t^sks  performed  in  environmental  management  occupations. 
Full  time  positions  analyzed  were  Non-certified  Operator,  Operator  I,  and  Operator 
n  for  wastewa  er  and  water  facilities  serving  cities  both  above  and  below  100,000 
people.   In  addition,  the  position  of  full  time  Air  Pollution  Control  Inspector  was  also 
analyzed.    The  Advisory  Council  for  the  Environmental  Studies  Research  Project 
recommended  primary  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  positions  of  Wastewater  Operator  I, 
and  Water  Treatment  Operator  I,  and  Air  Pollution  Control  Inspector.    The  positions 
which  ranked  above  and  below  Operator  I  (Non-certified  and  Opierator  11)  were  used 
to  help  define  it.    The  position  of  Air  Pollution  Control  Inspector  is  the  beginning 
position  in  its  field  and  the  only  one  which  permits  an  individual  with  a  high  school 
education  to  enter.    The  task  analyses  provided  information  used  in  developing  the 
following  job  descriptions. 

Non-certified  Wastewater  Treatment  Op>erator  — 
Facilities  Serving  More  Than  100,000  Population 

Operates  and  inspects  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  facility  including 
sludge  pumps,  vacuum  filters,  incinerators,  sludge  digesters,  and  bar  racks;  records 
on  log  sheets  information  concerning  total  facility  flow,  equipment  condition,  and 
chemical  needs;  makes  decisions  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  facility  with 
reference  to  cleanliness  and  work  that  needs  to  be  performed;  consults  with  other 
operators  and  supervisors  concerning  facility  operation;  obtains  samples  for  labor- 
atory analysis;  helps  establish  work  orders  for  the  next  shift  by  describing  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  first  tasks  that  should  be  completed;  assists  other  operators  with 
their  work  responsibilities;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  others  on  the  previous 
work  shift  and  by  peers  on  his  shift;  checks  available  supplies  for  the  facility  and 
determines  what  should  be  re-stocked;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment; 
makes  determinations  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  that  should  be  added  to  the  waste- 
water; makes  the  dissolved  oxygen  and  the  settleable  solids  laboratory  tests. 

Non-certified  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  — 
Facilities  Serving  Less  Than  100,000  Population 

Operates  and  inspects  facility  machinery  and  equipment  including  electric 
motors,  bar  racks,  grit  chambers,  sludge  pumps,  and  aeration  blowers;  records 
information  on  log  sheets  about  facility  operations  such  as  flow,  equipment  condition, 
and  chemical  needs;  inspects  the  entire  facility  to  check  operations;  makes  decisions 
on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  that  must  be  added  to  wastewater;  obtains  wastewater 
samples  for  laboratory  analysis;  consults  with  other  operators  and  supervisors  on 
facility  operations;  makes  decisions  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  facility  with 
reference  to  cleanliness  and  work  to  be  performed;  assists  other  operators  with 
their  work;  analyzes  log  sheets  established  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts 
and  by  peers  on  his  shift;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment;  makes  decisions 
on  needed  operating  supplies;  works  with  the  public  in  giving  facility  tours;  orders 
needed  operating  supplies;  makes  the  settleable  solids,  pH,  and  biochemical  oxygen 
demand  laboratory  tests;  supervises  other  operators  and  staff  members;  completes 
monthly  state  reports  for  the  Department  of  Health;  assists  in  establishing  work 
orders  for  the  next  shift. 
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Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  I  —  Facilities 
Serving  More  Than  100,000  Population 

Inspects  and  operates  facility  equipment  including  sUidgT  pumps,  vacuum 
filters,  incinerators,  aeration  blowers,  and  bar  racks;  consults  with  other  operators 
and  supervisors  on  facility  operations;  inspects  the  entire  facility  to  check  on  opera- 
tions; records  information  on  log  sheets  about  total  flow,  equipment  condition,  and 
manpower  status;  makes  decisions  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  facility  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  cleanliness  and  work  to  be  done;  obtains  wastewater  samples 
for  laboratory  testing;  supervises  other  operators  and  staff;  assists  operators  with 
their  work  responsibilities;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment;  makes  deci- 
sions on  the  amount  of  chlorine  to  be  added  to  the  wastewater;  establishes  work  orders 
for  the  next  shift  with  reference  to  their  work  priorities;  checks  facility  supplies  by 
conducting  an  inventory;  works  with  public  relations  by  giving  plant  tours;  analyzes 
log  sheets  established  by  operators  on  the  previous  work  shift  and  by  peers  on  his 
shift;  records  data  on  monthly  reports  for  the  State  Department  of  Health;  performs 
such  laboratory  tests  as  settleable  solids,  dissolved  oxygen,  pH,  and  biochemical 
oxygen  demand. 

Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  I  Facilities 
Serving  Less  Than  100,000  Population 

0}:)e rates  and  inspects  facility  machinery  and  equipment  including  sludge 
pumps,  chlorine  feeders,  bar  racks,  and  anaerobic  sludge  digesters;  obtains  samples 
of  wastewater  for  laboratory  analysis;  inspects  the  entire  facility  to  check  on  opera- 
tions; records  information  on  log  sheets  concerning  facility  flow,  equipment  condition, 
and  manpower  needs;  makes  decisions  on  general  appearance  of  the  facility  with  ref- 
erence to  cleanliness  and  work  needs;  makes  decisions  on  chemical  dosages  including 
zeolites,  lime,  and  chlorine;  works  with  public  relations  in  giving  plant  tours;  con- 
sults with  other  operators  and  staff  members  on  facility  operations;  checks  the  supply 
inventory;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  peers 
on  his  work  shift;  performs  such  laboratory  tests  as  pH,  biochemical  oxygen  demand, 
chemical  oxygen  demand,  settleable  solids,  and  dissolved  oxygen;  supervises  other 
operators;  establishes  work  orders  for  operators  on  succeeding  work  shifts;  operates 
the  lift  pumps  in  the  pumping  station. 

Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  n  —  Facilities 
Serving  More  Than  100,000  Population 

Inspects  facility  machinery  and  equipment  including  sludge  pumps,  vacuum 
filters,  and  incinerators;  consults  with  other  operators  and  staff  members  concerning 
facility  operations;  supervises  operators  in  their  activities;  operates  facility  machinery 
and  equipment;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and 
by  peers  on  his  shift;  assists  other  employees  with  their  work  responsibilities;  records 
information  concerning  facility  flow,  equipment  condition,  and  manpower  needs  on 
log  sheets;  inspects  the  entire  plant;  checks  facility  supplies  on  inventory;  establishes 
work  orders  for  the  next  shift  and  establishes  its  work  priorities;  orders  supplies  to 
replace  those  consumed;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment;  obtains  samples 
of  wastewater  for  use  in  laboratory  testing;  works  with  public  relations  by  giving 
p]ant  tours  and  writing  news  releases;  makes  decisions  on  operation  of  the  sludge 
digester;  completes  monthly  reports  for  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health;  makes  decisions 
on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  should  be  added  to  the  wastewater;  performs  the 
laboratory  tests  for  settleable  solids  and  pH. 
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Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  n  Facilities 
Serving  Less  Than  100,000  Population 

Of>erates  facility  machinery  and  equipment  such  as  the  clarifier,  sludge 
pumps,  bar  racks,  and  the  chlorination  equipment;  obtains  samples  of  wastewater 
for  laboratory  testing;  records  information  on  log  sheets  concerning  facility  flow, 
equipment  condition,  and  manpower  needs;  inspects  facility  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; inspects  the  entire  plant;  consults  with  other  operators  and  staff  personnel  on 
facility  operations;  works  with  public  relations  by  giving  plant  tours  and  writing 
news  releases;  makes  decisions  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  facility  with  ref- 
erence  to  cleanliness  and  work  to  be  done;  assists  other  employees  with  their  work 
responsibility;  makes  decisions  on  the  amount  of  chlorine  that  should  be  added  to 
the  wastewater  during  the  treatment  process;  works  with  equipment  in  the  pumping 
station;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment;  performs  the  settleable  solids, 
dissolved  oxygen,  pH,  and  biochemical  oxygen  demand  laboratory  tests;  analyzes 
log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  by  peers  on  his  shift; 
checks  facility  supplies  for  inventory  purposes;  supervises  other  facility  employees; 
establishes  work  orders  and  priorities  for  the  next  shift. 

Non-certified  Water  Treatment  Operator  — 
Facilities  Serving  More  Than  100,000  Population 

Backwashes,  operates,  and  inspects  filter  beds;  records  information  such 
as  loss  of  head  in  the  filters  and  facility  total  flow  on  log  sheets;  consults  with  other 
operators  and  supervisors  on  facility  operations;  operates  and  inspects  chlorination 
equipment;  assists  other  operators  with  their  work  responsibility;  analyzes  log 
sheets  established  by  operators  on  previous  shifts  and  peers  on  his  work  shift; 
inspects  and  operates  the  flocculation  basin;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equip- 
ment such  as  well  pumps,  chlorinators,  air  compressors,  and  laboratory  equipment; 
operates  and  inspects  the  sedimentation  tank;  performs  the  orthotolidine  test  for 
residual  chlorine;  operates  and  inspects  fluoridation  equipment;  qperates  and  inspects 
facility  recarbonation  equipment;  operates  water  soft-ening  equipment  which  adds  lime, 
soda,  soda  ash,  and  zeolites;  works  with  the  public  in  activities  such  as  plant  tours; 
performs  laboratory  coagulation  tests  to  determine  the  needed  flocculation  material; 
operates  and  inspects  aeration  equipment. 

'  Non-certified  Water  Treatment  Operator  — 
Facilities  Serving  Less  Than  100,000  Population 

Operates  and  inspects  chlorination  equipment;  performs  the  orthotolidine 
residual  chlorine  laboratory  test;  records  information  on  log  sheets  for  gauge  read- 
ings on  filter  head  loss  and  facility  total  flow;  analyzes  and  interprets  log  sheets 
established  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  peers  on  his  work  shift;  works 
with  the  public  in  such  activities  as  plant  tours;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, especially  water  softeners,  filter  beds,  pumpS,  and  polymer  agitators;  back- 
washes, operates  and  inspects  ti\e  filtration  system;  consults  v/ith  other  operators 
and  supervising  personnel  concerning  facility  operators;  assists  fellow  operators 
with  work  that  is  primarily  their  responsibility;  operates  and  inspects  the  flocculation 
basin;  operates  and  inspects  the  sedimentation  tank;  performs  coagulation  tests  to 
determine  the  necessary  flocculation  material  needed;  operates  and  inspects  recar- 
bonation equipment;  determines  and  adds  the  amount  of  lime  needed  for  pH  control; 
operates  and  inspects  aeration  equipment. 
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Water  Treatment  Operator  I  —  Facilities 
Serving  More  Than  100,  OOP  Population 

Records  information  on  facility  lo^  sheets  such  as  water  flow,  equipment 
condition,  and  manpower  needs;  operates,  inspects,  and  backwashes  the  filter  bods 
in  the  filtration  system;  operates  and  inspects  chlorination  equipment:  consults  with 
other  operators  and  staff  members  on  facility  activities;  assists  otht^r  operators  and 
staff  members  on  facility  activities;  assists  other  operators  with  their  work  respon- 
sibility;  repairs  facility  machinery  and  equipment  such  as  electric  motors  and  hy- 
draulic pumps;  inspects  and  operates  the  flocculation  basin;  works  with  public  rela- 
tions by  giving  plant  tours;  runs  the  laboratory  test  for  the  causative  micro-organism 
coliform;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  by 
peers  on  his  shift;  operates  and  inspects  the  facility's  sedimentation  tank:  penorms 
the  orthotolidine  laboratory  test  for  residual  chlorine:  calculates  and  adds  the  lime 
and  soda  ash  needed  for  water  softening;  operates,  inspects,  and  calibrates  riuori- 
dation  equipment;  inspects  and  operates  facility  recarbonation  equipment:  performs 
the  coagulation  test  needed  for  determination  of  needed  alum  and  ferrous  sulfate  for 
flocculation. 

Water  Treatment  Operator  I  —  Facilities 
Serving  Less  Than  100,000  PopTTlation 

Records  information  on  log  sheets  concerning  such  facility  activities  as 
water  flow,  equipment  condition,  and  manpower  needs;  works  with  public  relations 
by  giving  plant  tours;  backwashes  filter  beds;  inspects  and  operates  the  flcx^culation 
basin;  performs  the  orthotodiline  laboratory  test  for  residual  chlorine:  repairs  facil- 
ity machinery  and  equipment  such  as  electrical  controls,  water  softners,  and  electri- 
cal pumps;  consults  with  other  operators  and  supervisors  concerning  facility  opera- 
tions; analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  peers  on 
his  shift:  operates  and  inspects  chlorination  equipment:  inspects  and  operates  the 
sedimentation  tanks;  calculates  and  adds  the  quantity  of  lime  and  soda  ash  needed  in 
the  water  softening  process;  operates  and  inspects  the  facility's  filtration  system: 
conducts  the  laboratory  test  for  the  causative  micro-organism  coliform;  performs 
the  laboratory  test  for  coagulation  in  determining  needed  alum  and  ferric  chloride: 
operates,  inspects,  and  calibrates  fluoridation  equipment:  operates  and  inspects  the 
facility  recarbonation  equipment;  operates  and  inspects  the  aeration  machinery. 

Water  Treatment  Operator  II  Facilities 
Serving  More  Than  100,000  Population 

Operates  facility  chlorination  equipment;  records  information  on  log  sheets 
concerning  facility  water  flow,  equipment  condition,  and  manpower  needs;  inspects 
and  operates  the  filtration  system;  consults  with  other  operators  and  staff  personnel 
concerning  facility  operation;  works  with  the  public  by  giving  plant  tours  and  writing 
publicity  releases:  inspects  chlorination  equipment;  repairs  facility  machine rv*  and 
equipment  such  as  the  carbon,  alum,  and  lime  distributors,  and  electric  pumps: 
assists  other  employees  with  their  work  responsibilities:  backwashes  filter  beds  in 
the  filtration  system;  performs  the  laboratory  test  for  the  causative  micro-organism 
coliform;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts  and  by 
peers  on  his  shift;  operates  and  inspects  the  sedimentation  tank:  operates  and  inspects 
the  flocculation  tank;  calculates  and  adds  needed  lime  and  soda  ash  for  water  soften- 
ing; operates  and  inspects  the  recarbonation  unit;  supervises  facility  personnel;  com- 
pletes monthly  reports  for  the  State  Department  of  Health;  performs  the  laboratory 
test  for  coagulation  in  determining  needed  flocculation  material:  operates  and  inspects 

facility  aeration  equipment;    operates,  inspects,  and  calibrates  fluoridation  equip- 
ment. 
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Water  Treatment  Operator  il  Facilities 
Serving  Less  Than  100,000  Population 

Records  information  on  log  sheets  concerning  facility  water  flow,  equip- 
ment condition,  and  manpower  needs;  works  with  public  relations  by  giving  plant 
tours  and  news  releae^es:  assists  other  employees  with  their  work  responsibility; 
runs  the  laboratory  test  for  the  causative  micro-organism  coliform:  performs  the 
ortliotoUdine  test  for  residual  chlorine;  repairs  such  facility  machinery  and  equip- 
ment as  electrical  pumps  and  controls  and  water  softners;  consults  with  other  oper- 
ators and  staff  members  concerning  facility  operations;  inspects  and  operates  the 
flocculation  tank;  analyzes  log  sheets  written  by  operators  on  previous  work  shifts 
and  by  peers  on  his  shift;  inspects  and  operates  the  filtration  system;  calculates  and 
adds  needed  lime  and  soda  ash  for  water  softening;  inspects  and  operates  the  facility's 
chlorination  equipment;  backwashes  the  filter'beds  in  the  filtration  system:  inspects 
and  operates  sedimentation  tanks;  inspects  and  operates  aeration  equipment;  performs 
the  laboratory  test  for  determination  of  needed  flocculation  material. 

Air  Pollution  Inspector 

Advises  supervisor  of  investigation  findings;  investigates  air  pollution  com- 
plaints reported  to  his  office;  obtains  evidence  to  help  substantiate  proceedings  used 
in  courts;  enforces  air  pollution  control  laws  involving  trash  fires;  inspects  inciner- 
ators to  insure  their  conformance  to  air  pollution  code  requirements;  gives  evidence 
in  legal  proceedings;  meets  with  suspected  violators  and  explains  alleged  violations; 
takes  photographs  and  movies  of  air  pollution  caused  by  trucks  and  power  plants; 
checks  safety  devices  on  boilers;  makes  air  quality  surveys  for  the  specific  pollutants 
of  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide;  inspects  boilers  for  their 
conformance  to  air  pollution  code  requirements:  operates  the  spot  machine,  optical 
density  machine,  field  air  analysis  machine,  and  the  Ringleman  Chart  for  particulate 
air  pollutants:  takes  both  flue  gas  samples  and  non-flue  g^s  samples. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

\ 

Current  and  emerging  environmental  management  oc    pations  were  identified 
by  State  Department  of  Health  personnel,  by  advisory  council  members  of  the  Environ- 
mental Studies  Research  Project,  and  by  certain  administrators  of  environmental 
management  facilities.    These  identified  occupations  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
obtaining  manpo\\fer  needs. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  findings  indicated  that  facility  and  agency  administrators  anticipate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  full  time  personnel  needed  for  virtually  all  positions  when 
they  projected  manpower  needs  to  1974.   Administrators  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  and  air  pollution  control  agencies  anticipated  increased  personnel  needs  for 
all  positions.   Administrators  of  water  treatment  facilities  anticipated  increased 
personnel  needs  for  all  positions  except  the  non-certified  operator. 

Facility  and  agency  administrators  anticipated  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
part-time  personr^el  needed  for  most  positions  when  they  projected  manpower  needs 
to  1974.   Administrators  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  anticipated  a  decrease 
in  personnel  needed  for  all  positions  except  Operator  n.    Except  for  the  position  of 
technician,  there  were  no  part-time  air  pollution  control  employees.    These  antici- 
pated manpower  needs  are  summarized  in  Tables  11  and  12. 
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TABLE  11 

ANTICIPATED  CHANGE  IN  FULL  TIME  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

FOR  1971-1974 


Number  of  Persons  Manpower 
Position  employed  in  change 
 1971  I97I-1974 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Non-certified  Operator  782  ^  49 

Operator  I  367  +250 

Operator  II  197  +154 

Operator  HI  178  +  53 

Operator  IV  17  +83 

Laboratory  Technician  52  +  44 

Water  Treatment 

Non-certil'ied  Operator  663  - 17 7 

Operator  I  494  +145 

Operator  H  189  +  93 

Operator  IE  111  +33 

Operator  IV  15  +13 

Laboratory  Technician  72  ^  '79 

Air  Pollution  Control 

Inspector  71  +81 

Engineer  23  +57 

Chemist  17  +12 

Technician  25  +11 

Meteorologist                    -  0  +1 
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TABLE  12 


ANTICIPATED  CHANGE  IN  PART-TIME  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

FOR  1971-1974 


Number  of  Persons 

Manpower 

Position 

employed  in 

chiinge 

1971 

1971-1974 

Wastewater  Treatment 

• 

Non-certified  Operator 

237 

-35 

Operator  I 

33 

~  3 

Operator  n 

30 

-12 

Operator  HI 

20 

-  7 

Operator  IV 

8 

-  3 

Laboratory  Technician 

28 

-15 

Water  Treatment 

Non-certified  Operator 

252 

-39 

Operator  I 

76 

-11 

Operator  n 

14 

+  4 

Operator  ni 

14 

~  3 

Operator  IV 

4 

~  4 

Laboratory  Technician 

29 

-11 

Air  Pollution  Control 

b 

Inspector 

0 

Engineer 

0 

0 

Chemist 

0 

0 

Technician 

7 

-.1 

Meteorologist 

0 

0 

The  task  analyses  showed  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  being  carried  out  by 
persons  employed  in  the  selected  positions.    The  analyses  also  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  relationship  between  employees'  ratings  of  percentage  of  time  spent  on  a 
task  and  their  supervisors-  ratings  of  the  importance  for  that  task.   The  results 
also  showed  a  slight  variation  in  the  tasks  completed  by  people  with  the  same  posi- 
tion in  facilities  serving  cities  ot  various  sizes.   Generally,  employees  in  facilities 
serving  less  than  100,000  people  carried  out  more  tasks  than  their  counterparts  in 
facilities  serving  more  than  100,000  p)eople. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  increased  personnel  needs  identified  in  this  study  justify  the  development 
of  training  programs  in  environmental  management  occupations.   As  indicated  by 
members  of  the  advisory  council  for  the  Environmental  Studies  Research  Project 
and  by  facility  admimstrators,  many  of  the  occupations  analyzed  can  be  filled  by 
high  school  graduates.    Specifically,  these  positions  are:  Non-certified  Wastewater 
Treatment  Operator  and  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  I,  Non-certified  Water 
Treatment  Operator  and  Water  Treatment  Operator  I,  and  Air  Pollution  Control 
Inspector.   Vocational  education  programs  should  be  offered  in  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  joint  vocational  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  personnel  for 
environmental  management  occupations. 
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It  is  recommended  that  these  programs  be  implemented  as  a  two-year  course 
consisting  of  a  one-semester  Introductory  course  and  three  semesters  of  occupationally 
Specialized  instruction.    Facility  administrators  indicated  a  need  for  workers  to  have 
desirable  attitudes  concerning  work  habits,  knowledge  of  the  overall  environmental 
field,  and  for  an  appreciation  of  their  particular  job.   In  addition,  the  students  must 
make  decisions  concerning  specialty  areas  to  pursue.    These  areas  should  be  explained 
in  the  introductory  course. 

The  Specialized  course  is  crucial  for  the  development  of  useable  occupational 
skills.    This  tri-semester  course,  which  would  follow  the  introductory  course,  could  be 
used  to  develop  the  necessary  skills  for  job  entry  in  any  or  all  of  the  areas  of  waste- 
water treatment,  water  treatment,  and  air  pollution  control.    The  number  of  skills 
developed  would  be  limited  by  the  students'  ability,  inclination,  and  interest,   A  coop- 
erative placement  program  is  considered  crucial  for  the  specialty  course,   A  proposed 
curriculum  for  the  specialized  course  is  as  follows: 

Unit  I,     Wastewater  Treatment  Operation 

A,  Objectives:  The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Inspect  machinery  and  equipment  such  as  pumps,  filters,  inciner- 
ators, aeration  blowers,  and  bar  racks  to  determine  their  satis- 
factory or  unsatisfactory  operation, 

2.  Operate  machinery  and  equipment  such  as  pumps,  filters,  inciner- 
ators, aeration  blowers,  and  bar  racks  according  to  manufacturers' 
and  facility  specifications. 

3.  Complete  and  analyze  log  sheets  according  to  facility  standards. 

4.  Inspect  the  preliminary,  sludge  handling,  primary,  and  secondary 
areas  of  the  facility  determining  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory 
operations  and  general  appearance, 

5.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  obtain  correctly  samples  for  laboratory 
analysis, 

6.  Make  and  carry  out  decisions  on  facility  and  operators'  priorities  and 
functions. 

7.  Demonstrate  the  communication  skills  used  in  consultation  situations 
with  other  operators. 

8.,     Perform  laboratory  tests  such  as  biochemical  oxygen  demand,  pH, 
settleable  solids,  chemical  oxygen  demand,  and  dissolved  oxygen 
according  to  State  Department  of  Health  standards, 

B,  Content:  Instruction  should  be  provided  in: 
1,    Wastewater  and  its  composition 

a.  Introduction  and  sources 

b.  Solid  composition 

(1)  Organic 

(2)  Inorganic 


c.  Liquid  composition 

(1)  Water 

(2)  Chemicals 

(3)  Grease 

d.  Gases  present  in  wastewater 

(1)  Oxygen 

(2)  Hydrogen  sulfide 

(3)  Carbon  dioxide 

(4)  Methane 

e.  Disease  causing  organisms 

(1)  Virus 

(2)  Bacteria 

Septic  tanks  and  Imhoff  tanks 

a.  Septic  tanks 

(1)  Functions 

(2)  Structure 

(3)  Chemical  processes 

(a)  Aerobic  decomposition 

(b)  Anaerobic  decomposition 

(4)  Maintenance 

(5)  Safety 

b.  Imhoff  Tanks 

(1)  Comparison  of  septic  and  Imhoff  tanks 

(2)  Function 

(3)  Structure 

(4)  Chemical  processes 

(a)  Aerobic  decomposition 

(b)  Anaerobic  decomposition 

(5)  Maintenance 

(6)  Safety 

Preliminary  treatment 

a.  Purposes 

b.  Racks  and  bar  screen 

(1)  Functions 

(2)  Tyrpes 

(3)  Maintenance 

(4)  Safety 

c.  Comrriunitor 

(1)  Functions 

(2)  Types 

(3)  Maintenance 

(4)  Safety 

d.  Grit  chamber  and  detritus  tank 

(1)  Functions 

(2)  Sizes  and  capacities 

(3)  Maintenance 

(4)  Safety 
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e.  Pre-ac ration  tank 

(1)  Function 

(2)  Sizes  and  capacities 

(3)  Maintenance 

(4)  Safety 

f.  PrclimiDary  testis 

(1)  SampiLntr 

(a)  Equipment 

(b)  Procedure 

(c)  Safety 

(2)  Testing 

(a)  Fiquipment  and  chemicals 

(b)  Procedure  y 

(c)  Safety 

g.  Chemical  treatment 

(1)  pH  measurement 

(2)  Lime  addition 

(3)  Chlorination 

h.  Records  and  record  keeping 

(1)  Plant  records 

(2)  State  records 

Primary  treatment 

a.  Purposes 

b.  Sedimentation  tank  (clarifier) 

(1)  Function 

(2)  Types 

(3)  Sizes  and  capacities 

(a)  Detention  time 

(b)  Velocity  of  flow 

(c)  Temperature 

(4)  Maintenance 

(5)  Safety 

c.  Primary  tests 

(1)  Sampling 

(a)  Equipment 

(b)  Procedure 

(c)  Safety 

(2)  Testing 

(a)  Equipment  and  chemicals 

(b)  Procedure 

(c)  Safety 

d.  Records  and  record  keeping 

(1)  Plant  records 

(2)  State  records 

Secondary  treatment 
a.  Purposes 


b.  T>'pes  « 

(1)  Activated  sludge 

(a)  Principles 

(b)  Facilities 

(c)  Aeration 

(d)  Trouble-shooting 

(e)  Maintenance 

(f)  Safety 

(2)  Trickling  filter 

(a)  Principles 

(b)  Facilities 

(c)  Trouble-shooting 

(d)  Maintenance 
(3)  Safety 

c.  Settling  tanks 

(1)  Capacity 

(2)  Supernatant 

d.  Chlorination 

(1)  Equipment 

(2)  Determining  amount 

e.  Secondary  tests 

(1)  Sampling 

(a)  Equipment 

(b)  IProcedure 

(c)  Safety 

(2)  Testing 

(a)  Equipment 

(b)  Procedure 

(c)  Safety 

I 

f.  Records  and  record  keeping 

(1)  Plant  records 

(2)  State  records 

Sludge  treatment 

a.  Composition 

b.  Purposes 

c.  Methods 

(1)  Thickening 

(2)  Digestion  with  or  without  heat 

(3)  Vacuum  filtration 

(4)  Incineration 

(5)  Wet  oxidation 

(6)  Chemical  conditioning 

(7)  Heat  drying 

(8)  Elutriation 

(9)  Sand  beds 

(10)  Maintenance 

(11)  Safety 

(12)  Chemicals 

d.  Sludge  disposal 
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c.     Gases  produced 

( 1)  Carbon  dioxide 

(2)  Methane 

(3)  Hydrogen 

(4)  Hydrogen  sulfide 
(f))  Nitrogen 

<6)  Oxygen 

r.     utilization  of  sludge  gases- 

g.  Sludge  tests 

(1)  Sampling 

(a)  Equipnaent 

(b)  Procedure 
<c)  Safety 

(2)  Testing 

(a)  Equipment  and  chemicals 

(b)  Procedure 

(c)  Safety 

h.  Records  and  record  keeping 

(1)  Plant  records 

(2)  State  records 

7.     Human  relations 

Should  be  integrated  into  appropriate  areas  of  the  curriculum 

Unit  n.   Water  Treatment  Operation 

A.    Objectives:   The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Complete  and  analyze  log  sheets  according  to  facility  standards. 

2.  Operate  machinery-  and  equipment  such  as  filters,  ehlorinators, 
the  flocculation  basin,  the  sedimentation  basin,  recarbonation 
machine,  fluoridation  machine,  and  the  aeration  blowers  according 
to  manufacturer's  and  facility  specifications. 

3.  Inspect  machinery  and  equipment  such  as  filters,  chlorinators,  the 
flocculation  basin,  the  sedimentation  basin,  recarbonation  machine, 
fluoridation  machine,  and  the  aeration  blowers  to  determine  their 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  operation. 

4.  Demonstrate  the  communication  skills  used  in  consultation  situations 
with  other  operators. 

5.  Perform  laboratory  tests  such  as  orthotolidine  test,  coliform  test, 
and  the  coagulation  test  according  to  State  Department  of  Health 
standards, 

6.  Make  and  carry  out  decisions  on  facility  and  operators'  priorities 
and  functions. 

7.  Inspect  the  chlorination  area,  aerators,  flocculation  and  sedimentation 
area,  filtration  area,  and  the  clear  wells  determining  satisfactor\',  and 
and  unsatisfactory  operations  and  general  appearance. 
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B.    Content:  Instruction  should  be  provided  in: 
1.    Water  sources  and  its  uses 

a.  Ground  water  supplies  including  measurement  of  water  flow 

b.  Surface  water  supplies 

c.  Uses  of  water 

(1)  Domestic  uses 

(2)  Public  uses 

(3)  Industrial  uses 


2.     Water  quality 

a.  Reasons  for  water  treatment 

b.  Quality  control  tests 

(1)  Sampling  technique 

(2)  Source  and  control  of  taste  and  odor 


c.  Drinking  water  standards 

d.  Composition  of  water  from  various  sources 

e.  Self-purification  and  storage 

f.  Methods  of  water  treatment 


3.  Aeration 


a.  Purpose 

b.  Types  of  aerators 

c.  Operation  and  maintenance 

d.  Laboratory  tests 

4.     Coagulation  and  flocculation 


a.  Purpose 

b.  Process  of  coagulation  and  flocculation 

c.  Coagulants  used 

d.  Chemical  handling,  storage,  and  safety 

e.  Flocculation  equipment 

f.  Laboratory  tests 


5.  Sedimentation 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Process  of  sedimentation 

c.  Operation 

d.  Laboratory  tests 

6.  Filtration 


a.  Filter  media  and  types  of  filters 

b.  Operation  procedures  and  facilities 

c.  Records 

7.     Softening  of  water 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Procedures 


o  f>  p  ,. 
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e.     Laboratory  tests 
d.  Records 

8.  Protection  of  water  supply  sources 

a.  Bacterial  control 

b.  Control  of  water-borne  diseases 

c.  Chlorination  safety 

9.  Human  relations 

Should  be  integrated  into  appropriate  areas  of  the  curriculum 

Unit  m.  Air  Pollution  Inspection 

A.  Objective^:   The  student  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Advise  a  supervisor  of  investigation  findings  in  both  verbal  and 
written  form. 

2.  Investigate  air  pollution  complaints  by  operating  a  spot  machine, 
optical  density  machine,  field  analysis  machine  and  a  Ringloman 
Chart. 

3.  Obtain  legal  evidence  by  taking  photographs  and  movies. 

4.  Inspect  boilers  by  testing  for  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide  and  checking  safety  devices  for  conformance  to 
both  manufacturer's  and  city  code  standards. 

T).     Meet  with  suspected  violators  of  the  air  pollution  code  and  accurately 
explain  violations. 

(k     Give  accurate  testimony  in  court  during  legal  proceedings. 

B.  Instruction  should  be  provided  in: 
1.     The  Air  Pollution  Problem 

a.    Types  of  pollutants 

(1)  Particulates 

(a)  Smoke 

(b)  Fog 

(c)  Haze 

(d)  Dust 

(2)  Gases  and  vapors 

(a)  Sulfur  dioxide 

(b)  Nitrogen  oxides 

(c)  Carbon  oxides 

(d)  PAN 

(3)  Radioactive  fallout  , 

Effects  of  pollutants 
(1)  Atmospheric  effect 

(a)  Visibility 

(b)  Climate 


o  o 
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(2)  Vegetation  effect 

(3)  Mii^terial  effects 

(4)  Animal  effects 

(5)  Human  effects 

0.    Sources  of  air  pollution 

(1)  Transportation  sources 

(2)  Stationary  sources 

(3)  Incineration  of  solid  wastes 

(4)  Miscellaneous  sources 

Ambient  sampling 

a.  Reasons  for  ambient  sampling 

b.  Determination  of  sample  size 

c.  Determination  of  sampling  rate 

d.  Determination  of  sampling  time 

e.  Approaches  to  sampling 

(1)  Visual  methods 

(2)  Settling  devices 

(3)  Filtration  devices 

(4)  Gaseous  pollutants 

(a)  Static  samplers 

(b)  Automatic  samplers 

(c)  Vegetation  analysis 
'    (d)  Grab  sampling 

Air  quality  criteria  and  standards 

a.  Air  quality  criteria 

(1)  Biological  effects 

(2)  Physical  effects 

b.  Air  quality  standards 

(1)  Air  quality  criteria 

(2)  Another  community's  standards 

(3)  Earlier  levels 

c.  Emission  standards 

(1)  Typical  emission  standards 

(2)  Setting  emission  standards 

Air  pollution  control  programs 

a.  Objectives 

(1)  Preserve  the  health  and  welfare  of  man 

(2)  Protect  plant  animal  life 

(3)  Prevent  damage  to  physical  property 

(4)  Ensure  an  esthetically  attractive  and  enjoyable  environment 

b.  Typical  air  pollution  control  programs 

(1)  Local  government 

(2)  State  government 

(3)  Interstate  government 

(4)  Federal  government 
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c.    Activities  of  a  typical  program 

(1)  Defining  air  pollution  problems 

(a)  Emission  inventories 

(b)  Air  quality  measurements 

(c)  Monitoring  air  pollution  effects 

(d)  Handling  complaints 
.  (e)  Visual  detection 

(f)  Source  sampling 

(2)  Correcting  problems 

(a)  Preparation  of  air  quality  standards 

(b)  Preparation  of  emission  control  regulations 

(c)  Enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations 

(d)  Testimony  in  the  courts 

5.     Human  relations 

Should  be  integrated  into  appropriate  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  includes  that  portion  of  an  F^nvi ronmontal  Science  and  Protection 
research  project  which  identified  the  manpower  needs  in  environmentiil  management 
occupations  in  industrial  firms  in  Ohio.    The  study  was  conducted  by  William  S. 
Farrington,  Curriculum  Materials  Specialist,  working  with  the  Ohio  Ac!;ricullaral 
Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  and  Dr.  J.  Robert  Warmbrod,  Professor 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

This  report  is  a  portion  of  an  eighteen  month  project  designed  to  develop 
and  disseminate  environmental  science  and  protection  courses  of  study  and  instruc-  " 
tional  materials  for  vocational  education.    This  report  and  a  companion  report, 
"Manpower  Needs  in  Environmental  Management,"  show  the  present  and  projected 
manpower  needs  for  environmental  protection  occupations.    A  task  analysis  was 
conducted  for  each  of  the  occupations  included  in  the  study.    This  work  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  courses  of  study  and  instructional  materials. 

Harlan  E.  Ridenour,  Director 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  S<"^rvice 
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MANPOWER  NFEDS  IN  ENVmON^lENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO 


Research  aimed  at  determining  the  manpower  needs  in  environmental 
management  in  Ohio^s  municipal  operations  (water  treatment,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, and  air  pollution  management)  was  completed  by  Hillison  in  1972.  ^  This 
'  report  is  of  a  similar  study  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
in  comparable  environmental  management  occupations  in  industrial  firms  in  Ohio. 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
in  environmental  management  in  certain  Ohio  industries  in  the  occupations  related 
to  water  treatment,  wastewater  treatment,  and  air  management.    The  specific 
objectives  of  this  study  were  to: 

(1)  Determine  the  manpower  needs  of  industry  for  water  treatment  oper- 
ators, water  treatment  laboratory  technicians,  wastewater  treatment 
operators,  wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technicians,  air  manage- 
ment inspectors,  air  management  laboratory  technicians,  and  air 
management  operators;  and 

(2)  Determine  the  prevalence  of  union  bidding  for  these  occupations. 
Procedure 

The  population  of  the  study  was  984  industries  in  Ohio  that  had  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  discharge  effluent  into  state  wat^^rs. 
This  excludes  plants  that  discharge  effluents  into  their  own  holding  pools  or  munici- 
pal sewers  and  plants  that  have  no  discharge  effluent.    A  randomly  selected  sample 
of  246  industries  was  selected  for  study. 

Data  were  secured  from  65  percent  of  the  accessible  industries  in  the 
ransomly  selected  sample.    The  number  of  accessible  industries  in  the  sample 
was  230  since  16  of  the  246  firms  selected  in  the  sample  had  "gone  out  of  business*' 
or  "moved  out  of  state"  when  data  were  collected.   Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  246  industries  with  a  reminder  card  sent  one  week  later.    In  this  report 
respondents  to  these  requests  are  referred  to  as  "early  respondents."   One  month 
after  the  first  questionnaire  was  sent,  the  same  questionnaire  was  sent  again  to  the 
nonrespondents.    In  this  report  respondents  to  the  second  mailing  of  the  question- 
naire are  referred  to  as  "late  respondents." 


John  H.  Hillison  and  J.  Robert  Warmbrod.    Manpower  Needs  In  Environ- 
mental Management,  Agricultural  Education  Department,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1972. 
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The  major  responsibilities  of  the  occupations  about  which  manpower  needs 
were  determined  are  defined  as  follows: 

a.  Water  treatment  operator      operates  and  maintaui^D  t^quipmeni  and 
performs  some  tests. 

b.  Water  treatment  laboratory  technician      performs  tests  and  analyzes 
results. 

c.  Wastewater  treatment  operator  —  collects  samples,  performs  some 
tests,  and  general  plant  operation. 

d.  Wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technician      performs  tests  and 
analyzes  results. 

e.  Air  management  inspector  —  checks  plant  operations  and  malves 
recommendations  to  operators  and  technicians. 

f.  Air  management  laboratory  technician      collects  samples,  performs 
tests,  and  analyzes  results, 

g.  Air  management  operator  —  controls  and  maintains  equipment 
(example:  boiler). 

Because  the  manpower  needs  reported  by  early  respondents  and  late  respon- 
dents were  similar  in  some  occupations  and  different  in  other  occupations,  tw^o 
methods  of  estimating  manpower  needs  were  used.   Method  I  took  these  differences 
into  account  and  considered  the  nonrespondents  and  late  respondents  as  different 
from  the  early  respondents  in  calculating  estimates.   Method  n  considered  the  early 
respondents  and  late  respondents  to  be  similar  and  assumed  the  nonrespondents 
would  respond  likewise.  2    Estimates  were  made  for  full  time  workers  and  for  part- 
time  workers.    The  number  of  part-time  workers  were  converted  to  full  time  equiv- 
alent status. 

Findings 

The  data  reported  by  firms  from  which  questionnaires  were  received  are 
indicated  in  Tables  B-1  and  B-2  in  Af^ndix  B,    These  data  were  used  in  calculating 
the  estimates  of  manpower  needs  that  are  reported  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  in  this 
section  of  the  report.    Tj^le  4  indicates  how  firms  responded  to  the  question  per- 
taining to  the  prevalence  m  union  bidding  for  the  jobs  studied. 


See  Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  calculating 
estimates  of  manpower  needs. 


T.JlBLE  1 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKERS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  LN  OHIO:   METHOD  1  ^ 


Estimated 

Number  of  Workers^ 

Chan>je  in  Number  of  Workers 

Eni  ployed 

Employed 

Needed 

From 

From 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

1968  to  1971 

1971  to  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

277 

350 

376 

+  73 

^  26 

Laboriatory  Technician 

90 

111 

124 

+  21 

+  13 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

265 

385 

401 

+  120 

-  16 

Laboratory  Technician 

72 

81 

145 

+  9 

-1-  64 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

42 

64 

90 

+  22 

+  26 

Laboratory  Technician 

38 

42 

90 

+  4 

+  48 

Operator 

766 

702 

821 

-  64 

+  119 

TABLE  2 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKERS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO:  METHOD  U  ^ 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers'' 

Chajige  in  Number  of  Workers 

Job 

Employed 
in  1968 

Employed 
in  1971 

Needed 
in  1974 

From 
1968  to  1971 

From 
1971  to  1974 

Water  Treatment 
Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 

344 
110 

416 
143 

456 
162 

^  72 
+  33 

+  40 
+  19 

Wastewater  Treatment 
Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 

326 
71 

430 

85  . 

495 
115 

+  104 
+  14 

+  65 
+  30 

Air  Management 
Inspector 

Laboratory  Technician 
Operator 

51 
32 
769 

71 

3S 
801 

162 
71 
814 

+  20 
+  6 
+  32 

+  91 
+  33 
+  13 

Si 

See  Appendix  A  for  procedures  used  in  calculating  estimates. 
^^Estimates  rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 
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TABLE  3 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  P.ART-TIME  WOKKEHS 
(FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT)  L\  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  LNDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO:   METHOD  [1^ 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers  ^ 

. Chanj^L'  in  NumlxT  of  Workers 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

From 

From 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

1968  to  1971 

1971  to  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

173 

12 -J 

127 

-  48 

^  2 

Laboratory  Technician 

57 

61 

^  0 

-  4 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

84 

113 

130 

+  29 

-  17 

Laboratory  Technician 

64 

91 

92 

-  27 

-  1 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

38 

55 

78 

-  17 

~  23 

Laboratory  Technician 

26 

47 

71 

+  21 

-  24 

Operator 

113 

22 

86 

-  91 

+  64 

Sec  Appendix  A  for  procedures  used  in  calculating  estimates. 

Part-time  workers  have  Deen  equated  to  full  time  equivalent  status.  Estimates 

rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 


TABLE  4 

THE  PREVALENCE  OF  UNION  BIDDING  FOR 
ENVmONMENTAL  M.XNAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 


Number  of  Firms  Responding 

Job 

Yes 

No 

No  Response^ 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

39  ■ 

31 

Hi 

Laboratory  Technician 

12 

54 

85 

Wastewater  I'reatment 

Operator 

44 

32 

7  5 

Laboratory  Technician 

14 

55 

92 

Air  Manage  lie  nt 

Inspector 

4 

55 

92 

I^aboratory  Technician 

5 

53 

93 

Operator 

38 

31 

82 

a 

Indicates  that  some  firms  were  no  longer  in  business  or  had  no  employees  in 
the  job. 
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y      APPENDIX  A 
METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


ERIC 


Method  I 


In  using  Method  I  for  estimating  manpower  needs  it  was  assumed  that  man- 
power needs  in  industrial  firms  from  which  no  response  to  the  questionnaire  was 
received  (nonrespondents)  were  similar  to  the  manpower  needs  of  firms  that 
responded  last  to  the  questionnaire  (late"  respondents).    Therefore,  for  each  occupa- 
tion the  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  for  late  respondent  firms  was  assumed 
to  be  an  estimate  of  the  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  for  nonrespondent  firms. 
The  following  formulas  were  used  in  calculating  manpower  estimates. 


-  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  in  '^early  respondent"  firms. 

X,  ^  ,  where 

1 

J2x  '  total  number  of  workers  Ln  the  occupation  in  early 
respondent  firms 

n^      number  of  early  respondent  firms  (n^  ~  112) 


X,-^  =  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  in  *late  respondent"  firms. 

X^  -  — ^  ^  ,  where 
2 

Six  ~  total  number  of  workers  in  the  occiipation  in  late 
respondent  firms 

n^  =  number  of  late  respondent  firms  (n^  =  39) 


X.^     estimated  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  in  the  sample 
(early  respondents  +  late  respondents  +  nonrespondents) 

X,  -  Vl  "  ^  where 

n 

n.  ~  number  of  nonrespondent  firms  (n    =  79) 
3  *j 

n    =  total  sample  size  (n   -  n      n   =  n  =  230) 
NX^  ^  estimated  total  number  of  workers  m  the  population  of  industries  (N  =  984) 


Summary 

Major  findings  were  reported  for  tv-^o  methods  of  L^stimating  manpowc^r  needs 
because  ol  diii'erences  in  needs  reported  by  early  and  late  respondents.   Ln  three 
^K'cupations.  the  late*  r(»spondents  reported  somewhat  different  manpower  needs  than 
ciivW  respondents.    These  differences  in  manpower  needs  were  most  apparent  in 
estimates  of  manpower  needs  in  1974  for  wastewater  treatment  operators,  air  man- 
a:4enient  inspectors  and  air  management  operators. 

The  estimated  number  of  workers  presently  employed  v.ere  very  similar  for 
both  methods  of  projecting  to  the  target  population  with  the  exception  of  air  manage- 
ment operators.   The  survey  indicated  that  a  minimum  increase  of  26  water  treat- 
ment operators  would  be  needed  during  the  period  1971  to  1974.    The  survey  also 
indicated  an  increase  of  at  least  13  water  treatment  laboratory  technicians  from 
1971  to  1974.   A  minimum  of  16  additional  wastewater  treatment  operators  will  be 
needed  during  the  period  1971  to  1974.   Wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technicians 
show  an  increase  of  at  least  30  during  the  1971  to  1947  period.    The  survey  shows 
a  minimum  increase  of  at  least  26  additional  air  management  inspectors  and  at  least 
33  additional  air  management  laboratory  technicians  will  be  needed  to  fill  manpower 
requirement  for  1974.    The  projections  also  indicate  at  least  13  additional  air  man- 
agement operators  will  be  needed  by  1974. 

Of  the  industries  responding  to  the  question  regarding  the  requirement  of 
union  bidding  for  the  occupations,  less  than  half  of  the  industries  required  union 
bidding  for  most  of  the  occupations  studied. 


ERIC 


Method  II 


In  Using  Method  II  tor  estimating  manpower  needs  it  was  assumed  that  the 
manpower  needs  in  the  industrial  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire  were  repre- 
aentative  ul'  all  firms  in  the  population.     No  distinction  was  made  Ixjtween  early 
respondents,  late  respondents,  and  nonrespondents.    The  following  formula  was 
used  in  calculating  estimates  for  each  occupation  under  the  assumption  accompany- 
ing Method  11. 


X  =  estimated  mean  number  of  workers  per  industrial  firm 

X  -  ,  where 

o 

X  =  total  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  in  the 
^'respondent"  firms 

^  number  of  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire  (n^=  151) 

NX  ~  estimated  total  number  of  workers  in  the  population  of  industries  (N  ^"  984) 


APPENDIX  B 


TABLE  R -  1 


NUMBER  OI''  FULL  TIME  WOUKEHS  REPOHTEI)  BY  Flii.MS 
RESPONDING  TO  THE  Ql.  ESTIONNAmE 


Num 

ber  of  Worl 

\ers 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

53 

64 

70 

Laboratory  Technician 

17 

22 

25 

vVastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

5u 

66 

76 

Laboratory  Technician 

11 

13 

24 

,\ir  Management 

Inspector 

6 

11 

25 

Laboratory  Technician 

5 

6 

n 

Operator 

118 

123 

125 

TABLE  B,  -  2 

NUMBER  OF  PART-TIME  WORKEliS^  REPORTED  BY  . 
FIRMS  RESPONDING  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NumlxT  of  Workers^ 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

Job 

in  196b 

,in  1971 

in  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

,26 

19 

20 

Laboratory  Technician 

8 

9 

9 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

13 

17 

20 

Laboratory  Technician 

10 

14 

14 

Mr  Management 

Iiispector 

6 

9 

12 

Laboratoi^  Technician 

4 

7 

1  1 

Operator 

17 

18 

13 

Part-time  workers  have  been  equated  to  full  time  equivalent  status. 
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PREFACE 


This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  towns  of  Clinton,  East  Lyme,  Guilford,  Madison, 
Old  Saybrook  and  Westbrook. 

The  survey  was  co-ordinated  and  this  report  was  compiled 
under  the  r'lrection  of  Project  Learn  with  the  assistance  of  a 
research  grant  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Department  of 
Vocational  Education. 

I 

Project  Learn  gratefully  acknowledges  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  students,  pareijits,  faculty  and  community 
members  whose  generous  assistance  and  participation  made  this 
report  possible o 

Although  this  survey  was  confined  to  six  shoreline  high 
schools,  the  information  reflected  in  the  occupational/vocational 
report  will  be  shared  with  all  of  the  schools  and  Boards  of 
Education  within  Project  Learn. 
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SUM14ARY 

SHORELINE  CAREER  EDUCATION  SURVEY 


This  survey,  conducted  in  six  shoreline  high  schools,  provides 
a  basis  for  studying  and  contrasting  area  career  intarests,  needs  and 
attitudes.     Students  in  grades  nine,  ten  and  twelve  in  the  six 
participating  high  schools  were  surveyed. 

This  report  provides  important  data  valuable  in  their  own  right, 
as  well  as  being  extremely  useful  as  a  comprehensive  follow-up  to  a 
previous  occupational  needs  and  interests  survey  conducted  in  the 
Shoreline  area  in  1966  by  Dr.  John  ¥•  Karnes,  Jr-  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut • 

In  brief,  objectives  of  the  Shoreline  Career  Education  Survey  are: 

A.     To  obtain  from  students,  teachers  and  parents  their 
attitudes,  interests,  expectations  and  opinions 
concerning  occupational/vocational  education. 

To  discern  any  significant  changes  in  interest  and 
attitudes  concerning  occupational/vocational  programs 
that  may  have  developed  between  I966  and  1972^ 

•  C.     To  obtain  data  that  would  indicate  realistic  approaches 
to  Shoreline  occupational/vocational  training 
opportunities  and  facilities. 


One  of  the  most  significant  resulbs  shox^ed  that  eleven  percent 
of  the  students  in  grades  nine,  ten  and  twelve  are  currently  taking 
occupational/vocational  courses.     However,  another  fifty-eight  percent 
of  the  students  surveyed  would  take  one  or  more  occupational/vocational 
courses  if  they  were  offered  as  part  of  their  high  school  curriculum. 

The  survey  also  displayed  a  remarkable  harmony  and  agreement 
among  parents,  teachers,   students  and  community  members  as  to  the 
importance  of  and  need  for  improvements  in  this  segment  of  the 
comprehensive  high  school  curriculum.     There  is  total  agreement  as  to 
the  urgency  and  the  immediacy  of  the  need. 

It  revealed  a  more  than  adequate  number  of  students  interested  in 
occupational/vocational  programs  to  justify  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

1.  A  State  Regional  Vocational-Technical  school* 

2.  One  or  more  intermediate  regional  training  facilities. 

Enlarged  and  improved  career/occupational  facilities 
for  individual  or  school  use  by  all  of  the  existing 
high  schools. 
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BACKOROTOD 


High  Schools  Surveyed 

This  report  includes  six  shoreline  high  schools  and  provides  a 
body  of  information  that  is  extremely  useful  and  significant  when 
assessing  occupational/vocational  needs,  interests  and  attitudes; 
The  six  towns  participating  in  this  survey  are  Clinton,  East  Lyme, 
Guilford,  Madison,  Old  Saybrook  and  Westbrook.    East  Lyme  is  the  only 
town  that  was  not  included  in  the  earlier  1966  survey. 


Total  Towm  Population 


Clinton 

East  Lyme 

Guilford 

Madison 

Old  Saybrook 

Westbrook 


10,267 
11,399 
13,200 
9,768 
8,11.68 
3.820 


High  Sohool  Enrollment 
Town 


9" 

10 

11 

■  12 

'  Total 

Clinton 

261 

192 

183 

155 

791 

East  Lyme 

286 

235 

217 

I6it. 

902 

Guilford 

258 

260 

228 

210 

956 

Madison 

233 

226 

zok 

193 

856 

Old  Saybrook 

178 

152 

155 

627 

Westbrook 

83 

53 

2k0 

(IRAKD  TOTAL 

II..372 
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Support  for  Survey 

The  superintendents  of  these  towns  have  evidenced  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  survey  as  they  and  many  other 
local  officials  recognize  the  importance  cf  periodic  and 
systematic  collections  of  current ,  comprehensive  data. 

In  addition  to  providing  information  to  assist  in 
determining  current  regional  occupational/vocational  needs  and 
aspirations,  the  survey  provides  important  cooperative  data  as 
a  comprohensive  follow  up  to  an  occupational  needs  and  interest 
study  oonductec  in  these  towns  in  1966  by  Dr.   John       Karnes,  Jr. 

This  survey  shall  assist  Shoreline  educational  leaders  in 
the  complex  task  of  identifying  and  analyzing  shifting  and/or 
emerging  attitudinal  and  occupational  interests  on  the  part  of 
students,  parents,  teachers  and  the  community  at  large. 


IV 

Objectives 

1.  To  obtain  from  high  school  students  their  attitudes,  concerns 
interests,  and  expectations  regarding  high  school,  thsir  own 
futures,  and  their  occupational  interests. 

2.  To  obtain  from  parents  the  extent  of  agreement  with  the 
occupational  choices  of  their  sons  an^  daughters,  their 
viewpoints  on  the  kinds  of  assistance  high  schools  should 
give  those  students  who  go  to  work  directly  upon  leaving  high 
school,  and  their  opinions  regarding  factors  affecting  duration 
of  employment  as  well  as  some  opinions  deemed  important  to  the 
position  each  holds. 

3.  To  obtain  from  teachers  their  attitudes  and  opinions  toward 
occupational  career  training  programs. 

To  obtain  from  the  Shoreline  "industrial-business  community" 
its  attitudes,  opinions,  and  willingness  to  participate  in 
expanded  work  study  programs. 

5.  To  measure  and  analyze  any  significant  changes  in  interests 
and  attitudes  concerning  occupation-career  training  programs 
that  may  have  occurred  between  1966  and  1972. 

6.  To  obtain  data  that  would  indicate  the  more  realistic  approach 
to  shoreline  occupation-career  training  programs,   i.e.,  local 
facilities  or  regional  faci].ities. 

7.  To  determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  an  extended  school 
day  and/or  extended  school  year. 

8.  To  coordinate  the  survey  activities  of  a  number  of  existing 
towns  and  citizen  study  groups. 
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METHODS 

Preparation  for  this  survey  was  begun  by  visits  to  the  University 
of  Connecticut  to  confer  with  Dr»  Karnes  and  Dr.  Winfieldo 

The  second  step  was  the  appointment  of  research  assista^.GS •  The 
superintendents  of  each  participating  high  school  appointed  a  research 
assistant  to  help  develop  the  research  questionnaires  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  survey  mechanics  and  procedure Sa 

Research  Assistants  for  the  survey  were: 

Clinton  Michael  Hidek 

East  Lyme  Arthur  Thompson 

Guilford  Raymond  Schreck 

Madison  Douglas  Ramsdell 

Old  Saybrook  David  Leader 

Westbrook  -Denis  Langhans 

The  six  research  assistants  in  concert  with  Mssrs.  Robinson  and 
DeMatteo  of  Project  Learn  held  a  number  of  meetings  to  develop  the 
survey  questionnaires  and  research  techniques.     Subsequent  meetings 
were  held  to  introduce,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  major  concepts  of 
the  survey  and  to  coordinate  schedules  and  procedures  within  each 
high  school. 

In  any  type  of  study  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon  percentages 
to  fully  convey  the  impact  of  feelings,  attitudes,  and  interests. 
However,  as  one  of  the  major  goals  of  this  survey  is  to  compare  and 
contrast  current  attitudes  and  interests  with  the  earlier  survey  of 
1966  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  percentage  mod©  as  a  means  of 
comparison, 

o  0  ^ 
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In  the  1966  survey  and  in  this  survey  all  ninth,  tenth  and  twelfth 
grade  students  complelred  the  questionnaire  during  the  school  day.  The 
nuinerical  and  percentage  comparisons  of  the  1966  Karnes  survey  to  this 
survey  are  presented  in  detail  on  pages  1  -  7  on  colored  paper.  This 
format  allows  for  the  comparison  between  grades  and  schools  whic  ; 
would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  a    narrative  report. 

Pages  nine  and  ten,  again  on  colored  paper,  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  teachers,  administrators  and  boards  of 
education  for  they  reflect  student  choices  for  occupational/vocational 
courses  that  could  or  should  be)  included  in  their  high  school 
curricula.     These  totals  represent  the  views  of  students  who  are 
currently  taking  or  would  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses  as  listed 
and  is  a  compilation  of  data  not  included  in  the  earlier  Karnes  survey. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  survey  questionnaire  approach  an 
additional  page  was  provided  for  faculty,  parents  and  community  members 
to  respond  with  their  ideas  and  attitudes  in  an  essay  fomat. 
Indicative  samples  of  these  responses  are  incorporated  in  this  report 
on  succeeding  pages. 


1JU1-©EP.  OF  STUDEL^TTS  EiCPECTHIG  TO  GIIPlDUATE 

"ROM  iiiGi!  school- 


Do  you  ©>BPsct  to  cjradufite 
froaii  hi  ah  school?- 


9-ro 


IT 


Gr&des 

■  111  ■■will  M  V  '-^W  ■»w»»a»f»faitfxH»rTXi^jg  »*au> 

9-^.0  12 


*Ifceai  not  included  on  lath  grade  questionnaire  -»  1966 


TOTALS  F'  s  ATX  HIGH  SCllOOX^B 
SURVEYET 

/J 

1i- 

Of 

YB8J^  I  e»qp«Gt  to  evr  iduattf 

Y€?e  J  1  oxrpGct  to  graduate 
but  later  th^n  clsiss 

.19 

2 

4 

T 
J. 

16 

t 

1 

0 

ilOfl  1  e5a?.^t  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

5 

1 

21 

1 

0 

I  do  not  kno^i/  eit  this  fJjroB 

77' 

7 

17 

5 

131 

6 

17 

3 

Csmit 

2 

C 

^  . 

8 

0 

a 

0 

froan  high  school? 
rOTALS  FOR  MOROM?  HKGH 

# 

1972 

41. 

/CI 

/:> 

YeBo  I  ^esspact  to  graduate 

365 

89  122 

97 

Yes,>  1  eaqyact  to  graduate  „ 
but  later  than  its^'  clasj© 

5 

0 

0 

Ho/  X  escpect  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

3 

1 

1 

I  do  not  know  at  thia  tisaa. 

36 

9 

3 

2 

Omirt 

1 

0 

0 

.0 

Page  1 
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THOUGHTS  ■  OP  STUDElflTS  CONCBRUING  TilEIR 
FUTURE  AFTER  LEAVING  Uim  SC.iOOL 


Miat  are  your  present 
•Jioughte  concerning  your 
^xitvxe  after  you  l^ave 
li.igh  school? 


Grades 

^rT?r~  U 

1966 


Grj2.c!j=53 

^5 — — n 

1972 


TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  SURVEYED 


11* 


7o 


I  have  a  rather  specific 
p3.an  for  tlio  college 
and/or  X  t?TOuld  like 

Z  have  a  plan,  lorat  I  cmi 
not  sure  of  it 


369    37      247  67 


285    28        81  22 


602    29      421  64 


578    28      136  20 


I  i^ave  thought  about  it* 
but  I  do  not  lincM  \tfhat 
I  xti^nt  to  do 


196    20       31  8 


536    26        63  10 


I  have  not  givon  it 
much  thought 


40  4 


6.  2 


130  6 


I  am  concerned  slTOUt  it? 

I  could  use  soKie  assist-^ — 

ance  to  help       decide  111  11 

(^t  0  0 


208    10-24  4 
19      1  7  1 


^flhat  ar*©  your  present 
i:boughts  concorning  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  ischool? 


Grades 


1972 


TOTALS  FOR  tSORGMJ  HIGH 


0/  JUL 

>o  tt-  /a 


I  have  a  rathsr  specific 
plan  for  the  coilcjgo 
and/or  work  I  vjould  like 

I  have  a  plans  but  I  am 
:iot  8urQ  0f  it 


I  have  thought  about  it, 
but  I  do  not  3aiow  trtiat 
I  vant  to  do  / 

I  have  not  given  it 
BBich  thought 


130 


103 


98 


27 


32 
25 

24 
6 


79  63 


21  16 


13  10 


4 
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I  atn  concerned  about  it? 
I  could  use  scsaa  assist-- 
anco  to  help  me  decide  49  12 

Omit  3  .  1 

'^l^ltem  not  incu3.ded  on  12th  grade  qriestionnriire  ;r  1966. 
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POiJT-HIGH  iyyxlOOL  PLAITS 
LEA.VIHG  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GJ^LDUATIOI^  OR  O^OHiEU 


V/hat  do  you  tfeiiilc  actunliy 
will  happen  I'fiten  you  1©svq 
higl'i  school? 


9-10 


12 


12 


'TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 

19S6 

1972 

"SCHOOLS  SURVEYED 

1,- 

J'. 

% 

Worlc  fuli-tiraa 

120 

8 

60 

12 

178 

8 

78 

12 

XJorfk.  snd  e^-lucation  pert"t.iy;¥? 

108 

8' 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

8 

F^ntar  ej'.ppJ^'^nticeship  pro-gram 

27 

2 

9 

41 

2 

13 

2 

Att/snd  4-yr,  college  or  univ. 

.  495 

35 

154 

872 

43 

308 

46 

AttGVici.  si-yr.  college 

16S 

■  12,  . 

60 

12 

148 

7 

64 

10 

Talnej  ■  vocational  coyrae  worlc 

50 

a:  ■ 

20 

4 

21 

1 

13 

2 

^VUtsnd  •tis-cjhnical  institute 

56 

4 

S5 

•  5 

2 

18 

3 

Talr.®  business  scli>ocl  courses 

■  56 

4 

5 

1 

Get-  R^arrifrKi  and  Iceop  house 

33 

2 

!,■> 

CI 

17 

i 

1 

i 

Got  suairried  and  continue  wcrk 

62 

4 

29 

45 

2 

3 

Enter  AKiasd  Forces 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

S 

27 

4 

At  this  time  I  -do  riot  "know 

&3 

f> 

10 

2 

424. 

20 

51 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

'V.liat  do  you  think 
thrill  liapp^ain  v^hon 
high  school? 


actually 


TOTM,S  FOR  MORGAN  HIGH 


T^T5  

1972 


yioxiz  full-time 

53 

13 

24 

19 

Vforlt  and  Gducatian  part-tlsi® 

37 

9 

17 

13 

'I-iritsr  apiprsnticsship  program 

12 

3 

2 

2 

Attend  4— yr,  college  or  imiv- 

146 

36 

39 

31 

Attend  2-yr.  college 

27 

7 

14 

11 

'T&\o  vocationc^l  course  \<?ork 

1 

0 

2 

Attsnd  tQchnicai  inst-ltut® 

13 

3  ■ 

2 

'i'alae  business  school  courses 

6 

1 

■  2 

2 

Clet  married  &.nd  keop  house 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Get  mrri«d  tin6  contijiue  woi-k 

10 

2 

4 

3 

Snter  Arraed  Porcss 

26 

6 

4 

3 

At  this  tiEKs  X  i3o  not  laiow 

76 

19 

15 

12 

Oaait 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OCClTPATlOmh  PLAIi^ffi  OF  STuDEKTS 
TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SURVFVBD  -  1972 


... 

Ch':  ice 

_  „M  .  3:?:?^  



/i-gr icuitu  :s Forae)  i-.r^-'  „  Fishing 

12:1 

55 

Muxso^yr^nt.  -  Enter v^sinmsnt 

210 

177 

190 

49 

60 

Bui.ldxncf  Con  scruct j.on 

IID 

127 

87 

22 

.  33 

31 

Business"  Off .).cc-5  0<.-'.s:;upai- •'  ona 

15S 

16S 

174 

53 

52 

42 

pi3t:riTc?v  tive  Ccci^pa^-lons 

33 

63 

35 

16 

r20 

30       •  • 

'EOTiipii^rJ::  Services 

6:' 

56 

54 

15 

18 

18 

Food  fiervicca 

4^ 

lOS 

6 

20 

2? 

89 

104 

.118 

29 

31 

37 

97 

J,  cib 

8.; 

48 

36 

'  32 

9 

26 

23 

4 

6 

8 

u:s  36 

56 

55 

13 

17 

17 

74 

75 

104 

20 

23 

25 

-R-t-iritirrg  siid  GKapliic  Arts 

46 

67 

G7 

16 

22 

11 

749 

556 

431 

283 

205  '. 

152 

Publ ic  UtilitiGS 

.a 

5 

14 

2 

5 

8-  '  "  •' 

26 

44 

64 

14 

31 

1€ 

Transportat-lon  &  heavy  Equipsient 

104 

101 

154 

19 

27 

2&. 

50 

95 

2  52 

13 

39 

67 

2073 

2073 

2073 

■  r^m 

664 

S54 
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OCCUPATSOK-aL 

PIANS 

OF  STJDEiq^S 

~  1972 

 — — — 

CATEGORY 

■ — — — 

12 

1st 

Choics 

ChoicG 

33 

25 

30 

9 

7 

10 

30 

43 

■  5 

7 

11 

34 

25 

16 

3 

4 

6 

•Bug  *Jjie3s-Of  f  ice  Occ^spations 

40 

44 

38 

10 

16 

13 

9 

11  . 

.14 

4 

9 

16 

19 

8 

5 

J. 

2 

Food  Services 

9 

19 

21 

2 

4 

4 

Governziient 

13 

IS 

21 

3 

5 

11 

22 

32 

19 

13 

6 

5 

Maiiufact/aring  General 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

3 

,s  10 

13 

7 

5 

3 

2 

11 

16 

24 

5 

5 

5 

Printing  and  Grai::Mc  Arts 

S 

.14 

10 

3 

6 

0 

144 

100 

76 

47 

.14 

22 

JPublic  Utiliti©© 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Te^^ianieiars                                    .  . 

1  4' 

,•1©  s 

\ 

10 

6 

2 

Transpor-^tion  a  HG«:iVY  Equipment 

19 

14 

30 

6 

a 

6 

6 

14 

35 

3 

7 

•>  ••»» 

Totals 

410 

410 

410 

126 

126 

126 

occi.tp:atj.ojtai.  PL^vpy  o?  S'itudeots 

l'OTAI>S  OF  JILL  9th  St  10th  GR?i.OHRS  SUr.VIJl'liO 


CATEGORY 

— .^.^  ^„  ^  — — 

1966 

7o 

1972 

r ' 

Agricultures  i  For^^Jtry^.  Fir>hi2ig 

 .  

95 

3 

408 

5 

Araus^oent  -  Entertainment 

213 

7 

577 

9 

Buildiiig  Construction 

105 

4 

333 

5 

Busin^ft^-^pffice  Occnipationi^ 

315 

11 

492 

a 

nistributive  Occupations 

99 

3 

163 

•«> 

Equip/J^t  Ssiivices 

71 

2 

ISS^ 

3 

Food  Services 

SO 

3 

228 

Govorrmant 

252 

8 

311 

Health  Servico© 

155 

5 

316 

6 

Manufacturing  ^  General 

45 

58 

1 

Manufacttiring     Te^±.il^s  &  Gaments 

62 

2 

145 

Personal  a^rvicea 

174 

6 

255 

5 

Printing  and  Graphic  7rt0 

87 

3 

180 

3 

P:^ofo5oionai 

954 

32 

1736 

28 

Public  Utilities 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Technician 

144 

5 

134 

^ 

Transportation  &  Heav;  Equipar^ent 

153 

5 

359 

6 

O^aittod 

0 

0 

297 

5 

TOTALS     30S2      100  6219  100 
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OCCUPATlcmL  PLAIJS  OF  STUDEl^TTS 
TOTALS  FOR  ALL  SEHrORS  SlIRVEYED 


CATEGORY 

1966 
Frequency 

1972 

■  Frequency 
— — ^ 

■  \ 

SI  ■. 

5 

■  .133 

7 

Amuaesoeiftt  -  Entertairatssnt 

72 

1.51 

Building  Conatrtitction 

24 

36 

4 

1.34  . 

12  • 

1.4? 

7 

* 

tilstributive  Occijipatlons 

50 

5. 

66 

3 

EquipTiii^nt  Services 

30 

3 

51 

3 

Food  S^rvic^o 

32 

3 

53 

i 

81. 

.  97 

Health  Servlc^ja 

45 

4 

15 

I 

18  , 

^'Manufacturing     T^^Ktiies  6  Garit^ents 

30 

3 

47 

:t 

4. 

V  v.* 

3^ 

339 

31 

640 

32 

Public  Utilities  ■     .       .  ' 

6 

1-  . 

16 

1 

54 

.  5 

61 

3 

Tx:anirpott^.tion  &  Heavy  Equiraooni: 

44  ■ 

4 

74 

0 

0 

119 

6 

-  Totals 

1091 

100 

1992 

100 

ERIC 


23-11. 
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TOm-.  CLINTOH 


STUDENTS  INTEREST  XK  OCCUPATIONAL/yGC.^T ZONAL  PRQGPiUvtS 


If  occupational/vcxjational  prograrfts  were  offered  as  part  of  your  high 
scti<>ol  curriculum,  would  you  take  one  or  several  of  thesn? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALI.  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SURVEYED 

if  %  ■ 


1  am  already  talcing  one  ,              296  11 

Yea,  I  would  talce  one  ;                      1595  58 

iSo,  I  t-^rouia  not  take  one  '                   -  606  22 

Omit  240  9 


If  occupational/vocational  prograscis  ^J5?ere  of f€ired  ais  p^rt  of  your  high 
school  curricula ^  u^ould  you  take  on©  or  sweral  of  them? 


TOTALS  FOR  MORGAN'  HIGH 


# 


I  wx  alxr^ady  taking  od©^  113  ■  21 

Yqb,  1  TTOuld  ta3<e  one  .  ,  299  56 

Noe  I  'would  not  take  one  68  16 

Omit  36  7 


Page  8 
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STUDEHTS  CHOICES  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL/VOCATIONAL  COURSES  THAT 
COTJLD  .OR  S110W..D  BE  INCLUDED  IK  IHSXR  HIGH  SCHOOL .  CURRICULUM 
Note*    Repre^exits  vlevrs  of  students  that  are  currently  taking  or  v/ouM 
talcs  one  or  more  of  the  folicwing  courses. 


•     Td'ALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  Grade  9-10 ,  Grade  12 


SCHOOLS  SUR\^YED 

1st  choice 

■  .2iid  choice 

let  choics 

2nd  choio 

•Appliance  Repair 

5 

3 

2  ■ 

1 

Auto  Body  Repai.r 

52 

62  • 

13 

26 

16  ; 

39 

11"' 

6 

Building  T^rcides 

50 

25 

12  . 

10 

Ccmnercial  Art 

109 

52 

3S 

16 

-  Co£utietoiogy 

50 

.28 

7 

17  V 

Data  Processing 

24 

19 

16 

Dental  |v  sat  ^ ,  etc  • 

106 

66 

49 

28 

Distributive  Ed 

13 

16 

11 

8 

Drafting 

57 

34 

'  22 

16 

Electronics 

82 

.  .  56 

29 

13 

Food  Services 

31 

44 

17 

18 

Gen-  Agriculture 

45 

SO 

7 

20 

33 

46 

4 

9 

Horticulture a  etc^ 

113 

74 

55 

32 

Machine  Shop 

8 

23 

4 

8 

Meclianics 

-         90  . 

67 

29 

31 

Office  Practices 

28 

8 

14 

Plastics 

5 

16 

.2 

3 

Practical  -  iTusr  sing 

133 

.  67 

44 

24  ■ 

1^  Printijfig 

12 

12 

3 

6 

7  Secretarial 

96 

64 

20 

15 

Sheet  Metal ff  etc. 

13 

19 

2 

6 

1  .  Tailoring 

29 

■  38 

18 

16 

Undecid<2d 

215 

461 

61' 

125 

toitted 

-  664 

664 

182 

182 

Q  Txotals 
ERIC       .  V 

2073 

2073 

'  664 

664 
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S',!?UDENTS  CHOICES  FOR  OCCUPATlCIIftL/VOCATIOWAI:  COURSES  TIIAT 
GOULD  OR  SHOULD  B3  DJCLUDED  IN  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICIJLUjvj 
Kfote^'^    R^preffents  views  of  st.udents  that  are  currently  talcing  or  who 
tcoai«2  tal'ti©  one  or  moTQ  of  the  folld-ying  courses » 


'SOm:    CLINTON  • 

Grade 

9-10 

Grade 

1st  choice 

2nd  choice  • 

1st  choice 

2nd  choice 

App.liance  Repi^.ir 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Aufeo  Bo&y  Repair 

10 

12 

3 

7 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Building  Tradeis 

12 

5  . 

3 

0 

Ccsaatsrcial  Art 

19 

12 

'7 

3 

9 

8 

1 

2 

Dsta  Processing 

8 

2 

2  ^ 

4 

23 

16 

6 

10 

Diiatribufcive  Sd 

■  2 

5 

4 

2 

Dr<£f  ting 

10 

9 

3 

2 

22 

16 

5 

.    3  ■■ 

J!ood  Services 

10 

6 

3 

1 

6©n.  Atjirioultiitr® 

9  ■ 

17 

1 

3 

Hcmi)©  Econosiics 

12 

18 

2 

•2 

IIorticult^2re^  etc 

30 

3.8 

10 

7 

Machine  Shop 

'  2 

3 

1 

3 

19 

12 

4 

3 

Office  Practicos 

3 

8 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Practical  NursiTig 

40 

19  ■ 

11 

4 

3 

1 

2 ' 

2  ■ 

S©cro'5;,2jci©.l 

&3 

Is? 

A 

^i^ot  Metal  etc« 

3 

s 

0 

0 

Tailoring 

10 

7 

4 

1 

Undecidad 

36 

.  88 

9 

23 

Ctoitted 

90 

90 

34 

34 

TOWN:     EAST  LYME 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  EXPECTING  TO  GRADUATE 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Do  you  exyyect  to  graduts.te 
from  high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Grades 
—  17. 

1966 


Grades 
g=TtJ  

1972 


SURVEYED 

# 

% 

# 

% 

•rr 

# 

% 

Yeso  I  expect  to  graduate 
with  ar/  class 

837 

90 

342 

92 

1S97 

92 

642 

97 

Yes,  I  QxpBct  to  graduate 
but  later  than  class 

19 

2 

4 

1 

16 

1 

1 

0 

No,  I  isacpect  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

5 

1 

ft 

21 

1 

2 

0 

I  do  not  Icnow  at  thia  time 

77 

7 

.17 

5 

131 

6 

17 

3 

Omit 

2 

0 

7 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Do  you  escpect  to  graduate 
frcoa  Mgh  scteol? 


9-10  12 
1972 

TOTALS  FOR  EAST  LYME  S?ic  HIG!! 


1?/ 


YeSo  1  e^^ct  to  graduate 
with  ray  class 

Yes,  1  e3q>ect  to  graduate 
but  later  than  cay  class 

No,  I  ©aspect  to  leave  School 
and  not  graduate 

I  do  not  "know  at  this  time 

Ossit 


414    89    134  95 

3      1       1  Js 
0 


1  0 
45  10 
1  0 


0 
5 

1 


*    Xtffljj  not  included  on  12th  grade  questionnaire  -  1966 


id 

ERIC 
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TOmSt     ERST  LYMS 

'mo'CGms  OF  studeitts  concerkiijg  their 

FUTURE  RFTER  LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


What.  as:e  your  pr©scAt 
thoughts  conceirnixig  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  SURVSYED  


9-10 


IS 


1966 


it 


I  have  s  rather  specific 
plan  for  the  coliiage 
and/or  vrork  I  would  liko 

I  have  a  plan,  but  1  am 
not  sure  of  it 

I  hiave  thought  ahout  it, 
but  I  do  not  kr.oj  what 
I  -want  to  do 

I  hav©  not  giv®ft  it 
xE!Uch  tliought 

X  eua  concerned  about  it? 
I  could  uae  some  assist- 
ance to  help  ffcS  decide 

Oiait 


369 
285 

196 
40 

111 
0 


37 
28 

20 


247  67 
81  22 


11 
0 


31 
6 

it 

5 


8 
2 


^sTiat  €irQ  your  present 
thoughts  concerning  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  EAST  LYI^E 
SSNIOR  HIGH 


Grades 


it 


1972 


94 
24 

13 
3 


68 
16 

9 
2 


t3r?ades 


1972 


602 


421  64 


578    28      136  20 


536  26 

130  6 

208  10 

19  1 


68  10 

8  1 

24  4 

7  1 


ERIC 


I  have  a  rather  specific 
plsn  for  the  college 
and/or  worTc  I  x^^uld  lilce         111  24 

I  have  a  plan,  but  I  am 
not  BVLTO  of  it  147  32 

I  have  thought  aboiat  ifei^ 
ly^t  I  do  not  toxov?  what 
1  want  to  do  117  25 

X  have  not  given  it 
iu;ich  thought  33  7 

1  am  concerned  about  it; 
1  could  use  Bosm  aesist- 

enco  to  help  lae  decide  51    11         6  4 

Omit  5      1  11 

■•■••Jluo.:,  iio's  included  on  12tli  grade  q-aestioanaire  -  196S 
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TOWi'i     EAST  LYT-iE 
POvST-HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAITS 
WIIAT  STUDEisJTS  TIJI17K  OTLL  ACTUALLY  HAPPEN  UPOK 
LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GRADUATION  OR  OTIIER) 


What  do  you  think  actually 
will  happen  i'7han  yoi;  leave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 


Grades 
1966 


Grades 


1972 


SCHOOLS  SURVEYED 

% 

1/ 

% 

% 

Vfork  lull-tiivfte 

120 

8 

60 

12 

178 

8 

12 

Work  and  education  part-^tixae 

108 

8 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

8 

Enter  apprenticeship  program 

27 

2 

9 

2 

41  . 

2 

13 

2 

Attend  4-yr»  coiltsge  or  xmxv^ 

495 

35 

1S4 

34 

872 

43 

308 

46 

Attend  2*^\n:*  college 

163 

12 

60 

12 

14-8 

7 

64 

10 

Take  vocation's.!  courae  t^^ork 

50 

4 

20 

4 

21 

1 

13 

2 

Attend  tiaclinical  institute 

56 

4 

25 

5 

49 

2 

18 

3 

Take  business  school  coure€>© 

56 

4 

5 

1 

18 

1 

8 

1 

Get  married  <&nd  keep  hous^ 

33 

2 

15 

5 

17 

1 

2 

0 

Get  iftarrisd  ^nd  continuo  work 

62 

4 

29 

6 

45 

2 

3 

Enter  }\xrmd  Forces 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

5 

27 

4 

At  this  thc^  I  do  not  loiow 

93 

6 

10 

2 

424 

20 

51 

3 

Osnit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

I 

4 

1 

XJhat  do  you  think  actually 
will  happen  when  you  loave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  EAST  LYtffi 
SEWIOR  HIGH  ;-   . . .     .  ...  .  _  ^ 


Worlt  2ull»tiii!ie 

28 

6 

12 

9 

WoiJrk  aiid  educatipu  part-ttos 

33 

7 

14 

9 

Enter  appr<anti<:«»ship  program 

8 

2 

6 

4 

Attend  4~yr«  college  or  ur.iv 

171 

37 

61 

43 

Attend  2-=yr»  college 

30 

6 

20 

14 

Teke  vocational  course  "worTc 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Attend  teclHiical  institute 

6 

3. 

X 

1 

Take  business  school  courses 

2 

0 

1 

1 

G©t  married  and  keep  house 

6 

1 

1 

Q«t  married  and  continue  work 

12 

3 

6 

4 

Enter  Arrasd  Forces 

33 

8 

7 

5 

At  this  tiRia  I  do  not  know 

114 

25 

11 

8 

QiBit 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Grades 
1972 


Pags  3 


ERIC 
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OCCOTATlOJiaL  PIANS  OP  STUDEITTS 
'I'O-TALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHG-OLS  SITRVSYED  -  1972 


CATEGORY 


G.irade 
Choics 


Cl'xoics 


l»3r: 

 ^j-Gt^_^ 

Rgricuifcuire,  Forestry «  Fishing 

149 

121 

138  " 

42 

36 

55 

Amss33ient  ~  Bntertainnjjsnt 

210 

177 

130 

49 

42 

60 

Building  Constsn.iction 

119 

137 

37 

22 

33 

31 

Bu3inciSK"0ff  ice  Occupations 

152 

166 

174 

53 

52 

42- 

Distributive  Occupations 

55 

68 

65 

16 

20 

30 

EquipEcent  Sei-vic«2s 

63 

66 

54 

15 

18 

IS 

Food  Sein.'-iceg 

43 

83 

102 

G 

20 

27 

Goverrmient 

89 

104 

118 

29 

31 

37 

IToalth  Services 

-.136: 

-S3 

-""■'48' 

'  36  •■ 

32 

^iai'xufac'burl ng  ~  General 

9 

26 

23 

4 

6 

8 

Z'fenufacfcurii'ssj  •»  TexitiX©^  &  Gajrr^'snts 

36 

56 

53 

13 

17 

17 

Personal  Services 

74 

75 

.104 

20 

23 

25 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

46 

67 

67 

IS 

22 

11 

Profsspional 

749 

555 

431 

283 

205 

152 

Public  UtilitiGS 

2 

5 

14 

2 

6 

S 

Technician 

26 

4'i 

64 

14 

31 

16 

Transportation  &  heavy  Equipttsnt 

104 

101 

154 

19 

27 

2S 

50 

95 

152 

__13_ 

39 

67 

Totals 

2073 

2073 

2073 

664 

664 

664 

r>  o  C 
C  O  o 


T0V7N:     EAST  LTTHS 


OCCUPATIOML  PL?,NS  OF  STUIDEM^S  1972 


CATEGORY 

lat 

Grad© 

Cncice 
2nd 

3rd 

Gratte 

Choic© 
Irjt  2nd 

3rd 

Agr.lc\s.lturei,  ForGstri^.  PisMng 

35 

24 

27 

5 

6 

11 

Acauseraoat  Si:iter't-ii!.'«KC3infc 

52 

46 

39 

9 

9 

23 

Building  Construction 

18 

21 

6 

10 

B««sine0S'»Ox£ice  Occupations 

27 

39 

36 

10 

5 

6 

Distribu'cive  Occupations 

13 

16 

16 

2 

6 

4 

Eqtiipsnsat  Services 

13 

15 

11 

6 

4 

5 

Food  S<g3rvices 

12 

1^ 

23 

1 

3 

5 

Govormiswt 

28 

35 

35 

10 

11 

10 

Healtli  Services 

19 

28 

14 

12 

11 

6 

SSantufacturing  •=  General 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Manufacturing  -  TsKtiles  &.  Ganasnts  5 

10 

12 

5 

6 

6 

Personal  Ssrvicoa 

25 

IS 

3 

3 

Printing  and  Grapbic  Arts 

12 

18 

17 

4 

4 

3 

Professional 

148 

111 

95 

59 

39 

25 

Public  Utilities 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Teciuiicisn 

8 

6 

13 

5 

6 

2 

Transportation  &  Hea^/y  Squipjsant 

32 

21 

36 

3 

10 

7 

Csaitted 

15 

24 

42 

0 

5 

y<t  WW-*** 

TotJils 

464 

464 

454 

141 

1-^yi 

141 

OCCUPATIOlNiAL  PLAINS  OF  STUDEOTS 
TOTALS  OF  ALL  9  th  &  lOfch  GRADERS  SURVEYED 


1966 

1972 

Fr<>quancy 

C 

Prsquendy 

% 

Agi:\lcreiture .  For eati^y ,  Figshir^g 

95 

3 

408 

5 

Amusement  ^  Entertairanant 

219 

7 

577 

9 

Building  Construction 

105 

4 

333 

5 

Buslncsss-Off  ice  Occupatioft^ 

315 

11 

a 

Distributive  0;5CU)f>ations 

99 

3 

ia« 

3 

Eofuipotsnt  Soi-vices 

71 

2 

;.S3 

3 

Food  Servicaa 

ao 

22B 

4 

Goverm^nt 

8 

311 

5 

H^lth  Services 

155 

5 

316 

6 

45 

3. 

58 

1 

Manufacturing  -  Te>£tiie3  &  Gamen 

ta  62 

2 

145 

2 

fersonal  Services 

174 

6 

253 

5 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

37 

3 

180 

3 

Professional 

954 

32 

1736 

28 

P^iblic  Utilities 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Technician 

144. 

5 

134 

2 

Tranfipcrtation  &  Heavy  Eq^ii^^nt 

153 

5 

359 

6 

Omitted 

0 

0 

297 

5 

•POTAI..S  3022 

100 

6219 

100 

ERIC 
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OCCWATIONA.L  PLJ^KS  OP  STUDENTS 
TOTALS  FOR  ALL  SEHaiORS  SURl^EYED 


CATCGORY 

J.  VO'O 

Frequency 

Agriculture  .7  Forestry  Fishing 

51 

5 

133 

7 

AmuB^nent  Entertainraent 

72 

7 

151 

8 

Building  Construction 

24 

2 

86 

4 

Business-Off ice  Occupations 

134 

12 

147 

7 

Distrrrmtive  Occup«ttions 

50 

5 

66 

3 

Equipiaa>nt  Services 

30 

3 

51 

3 

Food  Services 

32 

3 

53 

3 

Government 

81 

7 

97 

5 

Health  Services 

45 

4 

116 

6 

Manufacturing**Gener&l 

15 

1 

18 

1 

M&nufactTiring-^Textiles  £f  G5&naent» 

30 

3 

47 

Personal  Serviceis 

45 

4 

68 

3 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

39 

3 

49 

2 

Professional 

339 

31 

640 

32 

Public  Utilities^s 

6 

1 

16 

1 

Technician 

54 

5 

61 

3 

Trani^poi-tation  &  Heavy  Equipment 

44 

4 

74 

4 

Omitted 

0 

0 

119 

6 

Totals  1091  100      1992  100 


Pag©  7 
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TOmt    EAST  LTflJ'iB 


If  oGCupafcioiial/vocationai  prcgrams  wor©  offered  as  part  of  your  .high 
sclicol  curriculTim*  vjouid  you  take  one  or  several  of  thea?.? 

T-OTi^LS  S'OR  AI<L  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SURVEYED 


J!t 

I  Esa  already  talcing  on© 

295 

11- 

Yes ,  '£  ^•oiild  tB^^  OK© 

1595 

ss 

No,  I  v^^uld  not  1-»aI?:Q  one 

606 

,  22 

Ctakit  -J 

240 

9. 

2f  oceugs'cioaal/vccational  prcgressjs  wer©  offers;^  as  part  o£  your  hi^ 
scihooi  ctsrriculusitf  ^uld  you  tak®  one  or  sevsral  of  thisaa? 


I'OTAIsS  FOR  EAS^  I^YM^  SENIOR  HIGH 


X  ana  alreafij'  tald-hg  one 

60 

10 

Yesr  I  ^jould  take  one 

401 

66 

ETOj  I  "wxstAid  not  talc©  one 

lis 

19 

Oecit 

28 

5 

Pag©  8 


STUDENTS  'Ji-IOXCES  FOR  OCCUPATXOI^AI.AT.'CATIOyj-VJ..  COURSES  'IJBAT 
COULD  OR  SHOULD  flE  Il^ICLUDSD  IN  TxIEm  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
*Notes    Representa  viev/e  of  students  that  are  currently  tasting  or  would 
ta3ce  one  or  tnore  of  'die  follov/ing  coursos. 


SCHOO/^S  "StJEVEYHiJ 

1st  chdio© 

Sad  choicQ 

lat  choice 

2nd  choice 

Appliance  Repair 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Auto  Body  Repair 

52 

62 

13 

26 

Booke^ping 

16 

3S> 

11 

6 

Building  Trc^deci 

50 

25 

12 

10 

Ccersssuarcial  ^\rt 

109 

52 

36 

16 

Cosmetology 

50 

20 

7 

17 

Data  Pvoc^Bsixig 

24 

19 

16 

14 

Demtal  A3st«^  ©tc* 

106 

65 

49 

28 

DistribufcivG  Ed^ 

13 

16 

11 

8 

Drafting 

57 

34 

22 

16 

Electronics 

82 

56 

29 

13 

Pood  Services 

31 

44 

17 

18 

Gen*  Agriculture 

45 

50 

7 

20 

HogQs  Sconarai.cs 

33 

46 

4 

9 

Horticnltur© ^itc» 

113 

74 

55 

32 

^techine  Shop 

8 

23 

4 

8 

JStech^nics 

90 

67 

29 

31 

Office  Practices 

2S 

28 

8 

14 

Plastics 

5 

16 

2 

3 

Practical  Nursing 

133 

67 

44 

24 

Printing 

12 

1  " 

3 

6 

Secretarial 

96 

64 

20 

15 

Sheet  Metals  ©tc^ 

13 

19 

2 

6 

Tailoring 

29 

38 

18 

16 

Undecided 

215 

461 

-61 

-  125 

lanitted 

664 

664 

182 

182 

Totals  2073 

2073 

664 

664 

2313 
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STiJDBl.n'S  a.^OIf'ES  FOR  occupatioiialA/cx^atioitax^  COTTRSES  'ni^T 
GOUID  O:-^  SirODliD  BE   ■nJCLTiD.ETi)  XUj  TilElP.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CiJrLP.ICULUM 
^I'lote;    Ropresenta  vi<!S^>ra  of  studontti  that,  .-ire  currently  taking  or  who 
vrou3.d  tal^^e  one  or  more  of  the  folloi'/ing  cours-se. 


TCn'?lT:     EAST  L^ilflE 

Grade 
Ist  choice 

9-10 

Grade 
l3t  choice 

■1 

2nd  choicta 

Appliance  Repair 

Z 

2 

1 

Auto  Body  Heptiir 

14 

13 

6 

Bookkooping 

5 

9 

4 

2 

Building  Trades 

10 

8 

2 

5 

Co3imsr^:;ial  Art 

26 

17 

7 

4 

Cosmetology 

24 

8 

1 

6 

Data  ^Tocc^BB-Lng 

5 

5 

2 

-) 

■M' 

Dental  Asst..,  ^-^tCp 

28 

13 

14 

6 

Distri'instive 

1 

4 

Z 

2 

Drafting 

15 

12 

4 

5 

ElectronicB 

24 

17 

7 

3 

Food  Services 

11 

11 

5 

5 

11 

e 

■  2 

5 

Homo  Economics 

3 

17 

1 

2 

Horticulture ,  etc  ^ 

26 

19 

14 

5 

Machine  Sliop 

0 

2 

1 

■» 

Mechanica 

2< 

21 

9 

10 

Office  Practices' 

5 

5 

1 

0 

PlaaticB 

2 

0 

1 

Practical  Nvirsjing 

21 

10 

7 

Printing 

4 

6 

1 

1 

S3Cr  <3t^  "5  a  1 

1  5 

16 

2 

A 

Sheet  Mistalc;  Q^tc* 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Tailc^v'lrkrt 

8 

'J 

'J 

Undecided 

52  ' 

104 

9 

20 

Csidtted 

112 

112 

32 

Totals  464 

464 

2314 

141 

141 

TOW  I  GUILFORD 


mJMBER  OF  STUBEWTS  EXPECTING  TO  GRATUATS 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Do  you  expect  to  graduate 
frcro  high  schtx>.l? 

TOl'ALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Grades 
T-Tr"~  11 

1966 


Grades 
^Tio-  -1^ 

1972 


SURVIIYED 

ii- 
ir 

rf 

 . 

Yes^  I  expect  to  graduate 
witli  rsy  class 

897 

90 

342 

92 

1897 

92 

642 

97 

Yes?  I  escpect  to  graduate 
but  later  than  my  class^ 

19  • 

2 

4 

16 

1 

1 

0 

NOc  I  esspect  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

5 

1 

21 

1 

.  2 

0 

I  do  not  knotfiT  at  this  time 

77 

/ 

17 

5 

131 

6 

17 

~  3 

Omit  1 

2 

0 

7 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

^         ^>gp-Q9fc  to  graduate 
from  high  i?chool? 

.9-10 

•ad©J5 

"12 

TOTALS  FOR  GUILFORD 
SENIOR  HIGH  . 

If 

1972 

Yes/  I  -sc^pect  to  graduate 
with  my  class 

379 

95 

127 

98 

Yes,  I  e>qpisct  to  graduate ^ 
but  later  than  nxy  class 

1 

No  5  I  ejtpect  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

14 

3 

P 

0 

I  do  'lot  knour  at  thiis  time 

5 

1 

3 

2 

Omit 

1 

0 

0 

0 

♦Item  not  included  an  12tb.  grade  questionnaire  -  1966 
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THoat  are  your  present 
thoughts  concQmincj  yon:" 
future  afto/,-  you  leave  . 
high  jsohooi? 

'Sc/sMjS  for  iriGH 


9^-10  —12 

196S 


G:cT~.ckiO 
_^  


1972 


I  hsve  a  rather  spsaiSio 
plan  for  the  college 
and/or  ^•c.vk  I  \-;x>uld  liXs 

369 

37 

247 

67 

602 

29 

421 

64 

I  havG  s  plc'.n,  but  I  ain 
not  sure  of  it 

235 

28 

81 

22 

578 

28 

136 

20 

I  have  tlicugh-c  ^itou't  itr 
but  I  do  not  'know  x-fhat 
X  want  to  do 

136 

20 

S 

53S 

10 

I  havQ  rict  givsix  it 
SGuch  thought 

40 

4 

6 

2 

130 

6 

8 

1 

I  tmi  coiicarrxGci  alxiut  it-; 
X  could  uoQ  soiTja  aasist-- 
asfice  to  help  ir^a  dGcide 

ill 

11 

•,v 

2G8 

10 

4 

Osidt 

0 

0 

5 

1 

19 

1 

1 

Waat  are  your  present 
thoughts  concerning  your 
fi,itiira  after  you  leave 
high  Gcbofsl? 

Grades 
9-10  12 

1972 

TOTALS  FOR  GUILFORD 

# 

% 

#,  % 

I  have  a  rathor  specific 
plan  for  irh©  college 
an«5./or  vrork  I  v;ould  lilca 

130 

33 

89  6S 

2  hav©  a  x^lan,  hut  I  ani 
not  su5:e  of  it 

105 

26 

23  13 

X  have  thought  cilxstit  it, 
but  1  do  not  Itnow  \>fa&t 
I  \--rant.  to  ■do 

105 

26 

14  11 

I  havc:  x?.ct  given  it 
atuch  thought 

24 

6 

0  0 

2  aai  concerned  ahotit  it? 
X  could  UB@  scms  siGsist- 
-■."-'c  to  hv^li;:-  dacid© 

34 

8 

3  2 

'}r't  3      1  11 

••■  vtiSia  not  incliidecl  on  12th  grade  qua©tioi'raair<si  -  1966 


^"^^717:  GUILP0R13 
POST-HIGII  Sa-IOOL  PL2\1JS 
V^THRT  STUDENTS  TI-m^IK  WILL  ACTUALLY  HAPPSH  OTOJI 
LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GRADUATION  OR  r.iJER} 


TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  SUR\^SYED 


Work  fuli«»tim© 

Work  and  education  part-time 

Enter  apprenticQship  progr^^.m 

Attend  4-«yro  college  or  univo 

Attend  2yro  college 

Take  vocational  cours©  worl<. 

Attend  teGhnica.1  institute 

Take  business  school  courses 

Get  rtiBfr'i'Od  and  keep  houste 

^et  married  and  continue  "w^orh 

Enter  Armed  Porcea 

At  this  tii?&a  X  .do  not  knot/^ 

Osait 


VJhat  do  you  think  actually  ^^^S'Xs.^SS^-.^  Grc^^ies 

will  happen  ^^len  you  leave  9^10       """"  "^12  9-10  12 

high  school? 


1966  1972 


J'. 
1.* 

c 
/J 

/o 

# 

% 

120 

8 

60 

12 

178 

8 

78 

12 

108 

8 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

8 

27 

2 

9 

2 

41 

2 

13 

2 

495 

35 

164 

34 

872 

43 

308 

46 

16S 

1 

60 

12 

148 

7 

64 

10 

50 

4 

20 

4 

21 

1 

13 

2 

56 

4 

25 

5 

49 

2 

18 

3 

56 

4 

5 

X 

18 

1 

8 

1 

33 

2 

15 

3 

17 

1 

2 

0 

62 

4 

29 

6 

45 

2 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

5 

27 

4 

93 

6 

10 

424 

20 

51 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

1 

iTjhat  do  you  thinJc  actually 
will  happen  -^jhen  you  leave 
high  ©chool? 

TOTALS  FOR  GUILFORD 
SENIOR  HIGH 


-10 


12 


1972 


ja 
nr 

% 

0/ 

 /a^ 

Work  full'-tiiiie 

34 

9 

12 

9 

Work  and  educationa  part-^tiiise 

25 

6 

11 

9 

Enter  apprenticosjhip  program 

10 

2 

2 

2 

Attend  ^^^yro  college  or  univ« 

174 

43 

74 

57 

Attend  2«-yro  college 

28 

7 

10 

8 

Take  vocational  courae  work 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Attend  technical  institute 

10 

2 

7 

5 

Tak©  business  school  courses 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Get  jcaarria^d  and  keep  house 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gat  iHcirried  and  continue  x^rork 

7 

2 

3 

2 

Enter  Armed  Force® 

15 

4 

3 

2 

At  this  tiiT&e  I  do  not  kno^v^ 

33 

22 

4 

o 

C^t 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Pag©  3 


Grade 

Chuic'c 
 fe^v?.  I'^^'i.... 

Cho  i.c& 

. 

— —  ^ —  . — 

149 

121 

138 

.36 

55 

210 

177 

.190 

49 

42 

60 

Biiilding  Con rr- traction 

^  113  _ 

127 

P.l 

22 

33 

31 

152 

53 

52 

4;? 

55 

68 

16  ' 

"20 

30 

63 

66 

54 

ly 

la 

13 

Food  S^53:vicefi- 

43 

83 

).  Ok 

20 

T; 

Government 

.1.04 

MS 

1^9 

31 

37 

Hoalth  Sisrvices 

1 36 

r;3 

4S 

3G 

.32 

9 

4 

6 

B 

t-fenuf BOtxix  ing  -  Tfi.:^.t.i.le."^  &  Gar4K.^ant3  36 

17 

17 

74 

*•>- 

/ 

'  04 

ao 

2  5 

25 

printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

46 

67 

.!.0 

11 

Prefer  a  iona 1 

749 

556 

431 

20S 

PubXic  Utilities^ 

2 

■  5 

14 

2 

6 

S 

Tochniclari 

26 

44 

64 

14 

31 

16 

104 

10.5. 

154 

19 

27 

28 

Qm.it  t^i 

50 

152 

13 

39 

e? 

2073 

2073 

20?  3 

664 

664 

664 

TOI'JII;  GUILFORD 


OCCUPM'IOtlZ-'J.. 

PLAITS 

OF  STIIKETNTE 

1972 

••^««»«*^^. 

Grade 

9-10 

Choice 

Grade 
""if™"' 

Choice 

let 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Agriculture  p  .Forc:*i^.try :  Fishing 

33 

33 

30 

9 

6 

10 

itouseasent      Bntsrtai  nment 

46 

35 

34 

8 

9 

3 

Building  Conatrnction 

2S 

22 

19 

•4 

11 

6 

BxxBxn^B^'^Off  iae  Occupationa 

36 

31 

47 

12 

6 

4 

DistributivG  Occupations 

12 

19 

7 

3 

5 

Equipment  Services 

15 

13 

16 

1 

6 

4 

Pcod  Services 

4 

15 

27 

0 

3 

5 

Government 

16 

16 

23 

K 

6 

5 

Health  Services  . 

16 

25 

13 

6 

3 

7 

Manufacturing  -  General 

3 

7 

7 

2 

4 

Manufactisring  -  Textiles  &  G^rrsant©  6 

7 

9 

0 

2 

3 

Personal  Services 

~S 

7 

13 

3 

4 

1 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

7 

14 

8 

3 

Profeaaional 

139 

99 

6? 

62 

3<3 

35 

Public  Utiiitio© 

}, 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Technician 

6 

11 

"  -5 
J- 

4- 

9 

3 

Transportation  &  Heaxry  Equip^^t 

15 

21 

29 

5 

4 

6 

Omitted 

12 

24 

31 

4 

14 

21 

Total 

401 

401 

401 

130 

130 

130 
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OCCUPATIOT.aL  V'LPCm  OF  STUDEiroS 
TOTALS  OF  ALL  9tb.  &  10th  GTJKDEF.S  S13RVEYEI3 


CATECyORY 


1966 


1972 


_ 

^  ^  .  

Agriculture^  Forestry^  Fiahing 

95 

.3 

408 

5 

219 

7 

377 

9 

Building  Construction 

105 

4 

333 

5 

Businer^S'-Of  f  :lco  OccupatioriAe 

315 

11 

492 

S 

Distributive  0cciipatiO2is 

59 

3 

138 

Equipsnent  S&r\rici^s 

71 

2 

183 

3 

Food  Services 

80 

•s 

228 

4 

Government 

252 

8 

311 

5 

Health  Servicei:^ 

155- 

5 

316 

6 

Manufacturing  -  Genorai 

45 

■j 

58 

3. 

2'Ianufa.cturix7g      0?extil<5!af  &  Gar^oi^nta 

62 

2 

145 

2 

Personal  Services 

174 

6 

253 

5 

printing  and  Graphic  Ax't^j 

87 

3 

180 

3 

Professional 

954 

1736 

28 

]?ublic5  Utilities 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Technician 

144 

5 

134 

Transportation  &  H^av^'  Equij::s^nt 

153 

5 

359 

6 

Omitted 

0 

0 

297 

5 

Totals 

30.22 

100 

6219 

100 
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PI.ArlS  0? 

TOTAI,S  FOil  ALL 

— ,  ^  ....  ^, —  .    

1966 

19  "''2 

 ,  

.....J^^i^m^.. .  A  



Agriculture  .   Forest  ry ,  F  ;.  {-^hinc! 

5 

153 

-» 

72 

7 

8 

Bu  i  Xdincj  Con s t.n x c t  ion 

24 

i 

b;- 

4 

Busine^^a-'Of  f  Ice  0/:^C:-j,pat  ion;/; 

134 

12 

147 

7 

Dii^tributive  Occupations 

50 

5 

66 

.  3: 

30 

5 

.1 

32 

5 

5  3 

3 

HI 

7 

97 

:i 

45 

« 

!  ir^ 

6 

15 

18 

i 

i 

47 

^- 

63 

■:i 

Printin«r?  and  Graphic  Arts 

39 

3 

49 

2 

3  J 

640 

32 

P^ibiic  Urilitiea 

6 

1 

15 

1 

54 

5 

6; 

3 

4 

74 

4 

Omitted 

0 

0 

ll^j 

6 

1  091 

.100 

1992       . 1 

00 

ERIC 
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STUDENTS  X1^7T.2PJr.ST  TCM  OZOlJPkTlOmiL/VOCATZOllkl,  PROSmmS 


If  occtipatic;iie',l/VacatiDrii^.l  progrcise  i<:-Br&  offered  as  part  of  yonr  high 
scliooi  CTJirriculmn;,  woul.d  you  take  one  or  savers  1  of  th&x? 


TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HlSIi  SCHOOLS  SURVjTjffiD 

# 

I  3jpa  already  tsJ-.ing  one 

295 

11 

Yes,  I  mi-oXd  t&loa  ona 

1595 

58 

K05  I  v?o"uld  .not  -bal-:©  one 

60S 

(teait 

240 

;If  occupation«il  prcgrsajs  were  offered 
flcliool  carriciiiwii,,  'wauld  you  tako  a«s  or 

pax-t.  of.  '/our  higli 
several  of  thesa? 

TOTAI^  FOR  eXTILFORD  SmiOR  mm 



I  effi  already  taking  ono 

5S 

11 

Yes,  1  would  tsjce  on© 

269 

51 

No,  1  v/ouil.d  not  take  ona 

143 

27 

cetiit 

61 

li 

Pag©  8 
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o 

ERIC 


:-:•«•-.  .'D?:Vin'S  cijcccsa        -occup/'.T  tfM-i/>j./ VvC;'.'? xoim:?^  cuunsi^ii;  -r/i/iT 
couiX'  OR  sdom.D  I.VC  rwcLUTJED      I'laiiii  h.,j;g:i  rrCHOoL  cuKRicuLf.o-j 

*Noter  -y-iows  of  studeist-.s  that  Aici}.  curr-antly  tcsKlno  or  tiniMid 

take  on©  or  fiior?^  of  the  fc»llO'*»'t.nci  course;?. . 


r<fTAtS  POR  ALI.  HIGH 


Grade  '>10 


Grade  '.,1; 


Mmy9i^.^jmmm  

Ir^t  choice 

Xncl  choj.c© 

ind  c'V'.o?. 

5 

Atrto  Bcd.y  i<€/pri.U- 

.13 

16 

39 

1,1 

»u  1  i.ding  ade^;- 

25 

1.2 

10 

Cojr£ir/c^rc:i/J.i  Art 

109 

52 

36 

50 

28 

7 

17 

t.a  Pr  oc  a  0  s  i 

24 

19 

16 

1,4 

106 

49 

28 

i  -.^ 

16 

.11 

^5 

Drafting 

34 

U. 

82 

56 

]  3 

Food  S?;?rv'ice'?3 

31 

44 

1 7  ■ 

IB 

Gen hqrx.cul  t.itr-e- 

45 

50 

7 

20 

33 

46 

9 

Hor ti  cal t u):-^ etc 

113 

74 

55 

32 

I^iChin-^  Shop 

8 

■■?3 

4 

B 

90 

G7 

29 

.31 

Office  Pr>:3.ct icc^ 

22 

28 

a 

.14 

•3 

J  A 

3 

P ractictiii  Mur sing 

67 

24 

*?>r  intiTlg 

15 

IS 

3 

6 

Secreta^''iaI 

'?  s; 

13 

i.9 

a 

& 

Tailoring 

29 

3S 

16 

2  IS 

U3 

.-..^.^  66:1 

 m  ... 

207;^ 

207'; 

664 

2323 

STUDEin'S  CHOICES  POn  OCClJPh^JCMP^LAl'OCJVVXOVikL  COURSES  TllM' 


coaLD  or. 

SUOUID 

U;i 

IIJCLUDED  m  T 

SCi KXjL.  CU'RRICULUr-i 

^Hote  2    Repr  eeent 

of  , 

Student B  ttot 

are  cxirrointiy  taV.iiv.g 

or 

v^ho 

''^uld  take  one  or  snore  of 

the  fo.llU>;vinQ'  courses  z. 

Grade  9-'J.O 

Grade 

TOWNS  GUILFOPJQ 

.1. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

•  0 

4 

■t  'Hi 

\.z 

1 

0 

DU i  JLu  xny   A  CPs  C?(H:^ 

iO 

6 

2 

1 

\.  0 

/ 

4 

C  o  snt0 1.  c  i  0(jy 

5 

1 

2 

.3 

"i^^st  i»  •■«•       "i*^  t*- i"""*           ft  "S 

6 

5 

I 

'i*^ di^A. A<>-      If      i\      >^ >ii%^<S^ 

J.  \} 

.1.  "i. 

V 

4 

-i 
X 

4 

0 

6 

2 

8 

7 

2 

J? 

5 

'.^ 

3 

7 

3 

^ 

0 

1 

6 

4 

b 

1 

3 

12 

5 

10 

U w. tf'-. X. C<e'    A' ■v*    vl-  u,  jl  U G  ^> 

5 

1 

5 

Fx^©t^xC© 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Practio^-^  Nursing 

11 

9 

3 

i^xx^it-xricj 

i 

3 

0 

2 

2  9 

10 

5 

3 

Sheet  .Metal  0  etCo 

6 

i. 

3 

Tailoring 

'^ 
J- 

6 

3 

1 

Undecidsd 

38 

81 

14 

30 

Oaitted    

...a.s2...   

X62, 

   AZ„^, 

TotaLifii 

401 

401 

130 

130 
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TOmi  .MM5XS0N 

s3T(Jl-mER  CV  STUDENTS  EXr->;CTllJG  TO 
PROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Do  you  ^M^^ct  to  graduate  Grades  Gradss 

from  high  sdhool?  9-10  12  9-10  12 

196?".  1972 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCllOOhS 


SURVEYED 

# 

% 

% 

% 

Yes  J  I  ©aspect  fco  graduate 
vith  asy  class 

897 

90 

342 

92 

1897 

92 

642 

97 

Yes,  3  Q3{poct  to  graduat© 
but  later  than  my  class 

19 

2 

4 

1 

X 

1 

0 

NOo  I  €0£p©Gt  to  leave  scaooi 
and  not  grad-aate 

5 

1 

if 

21 

1 

0 

1  do  not  knew  at  this  tirce 

77 

7 

17 

5 

131 

6 

17 

3 

Oeai.t 

2 

0 

7 

2 

& 

0 

2 

0 

yovi  ^gect  to  graduate  Grade 
frcm  high  school?  9-»10  12 

1972 

TOTALS  FOR  DANIEL  HMDD  HIGII 

#     ro  # 


Y©S(,  I  ®3spect  to  graduate 
with  nTsf  class 

348 

92 

111 

97 

Yes,  I  ©scpesct  to  gz-ffiduata^, 
bat  Later  thsn  rsy  class 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Fo,  I  «::^j«ct  to  leave  school 
and  not  graduate 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I  do  not  lcnc»?  at  tl^is  tiiaa 

22 

6 

2 

2 

Omit 

2 

1 

0 

0 

*  Iteta  not  incjraded  on  12th  grad^  questionnsilre  -  1965 
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lOlTJ.  i  i'iftDISOlT 
niOUGIlTS  OF  STUDEIfrS  COnCEPJ^TIl^TG  TIIEIR 
 FirrTJR.E  MTER  LEAVniG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


tflxat  aro  your  pi'ets^sni: 
though bs  coriCerning  your 

Grades 

Gradss 

future  after  you  ioave 
high  school? 

SCHOOLS  SUR\n3YEa 

1 

i  •* 

966 

I 

f 

12 

1972 

1  have  a  rathar  specific 
pl^  for  the  ooi3,©gG 
and/or  vn^rK  X  would  iik^? 

37 

247 

602 

29 

421 

64 

I  hav^  a  plan^,  but  I  Bm 
not  sure  of  it 

285 

28 

81 

578 

28 

136 

20 

I  have  thought  about  it, 
but  X  do  not  ys^cyi^  what 
I  want  to  do 

196 

20 

31 

3 

536 

26 

68 

10 

I  have  not  c;iven  it 
much  thought 

40 

4 

% 

130 

6 

8 

1 

1  &m  concerned  ^bout  it^^ 
I  could  usi©  eoK'aa  assist- 
ance to  help  Ji&a  d«(^ide 

111 

11 

208 

10 

4 

Omit 

0 

0 

5 

1 

19 

1 

? 

1 

V7hat  are  your  presf^nt 
thoughts  concerning  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  achooi? 

il 

197S 

I 

TOTAIiS  FOR  DAKISL  IIMID  HIGH 

^> 

I  havo  a  rather  sp&ciftc 
pl^  for  th©  colXeage 
and/or  vroyrlt  1  ^uld  liJ^e 

113 

30 

75 

66 

I  have  a  pXam^  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  it 

29 

3j. 

I  have  thou<3ht  about  it, 
but  I  do  not  knew  %^hat 
I  want  to  do 

99 

26 

5 

4 

I  have  not  givon  it 
much  thought 

18 

0 

0 

I  am  concerned  about  itx 
t  could  uae  sojroa  assist- 
ance to  help  me  decid© 

32 

9 

3 

3 

Oxnit 

4 

1 

0 

0 

^Iteaa  not  included  on  12t-Ji  g-ade  questionnaire  -  1966 
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TCmi    MADISON  ' 
POS!?-HIGn  SCHOOL  PIANS 
STUDENTS  THINK  WILL  ACTUALLY  HAPPEN  UPON 
LEAVING  HIGH  saiOOL  (GRADUATION  OR  OTHER) 


Tlhat  do  you  think  actiially 
will  hapEi^^n  -^len  you  leave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 


Gr&dec 


9-10 12 
1966 


Grades 


9-10 


12 


1972 


SCHOOLS  SURVSYED 

% 

"Sir 

Work  full-tioie 

120 

8 

60 

12 

178 

8 

78 

12 

Work,  aiKi  adulation  part-tisae 

108 

8 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

'  8 

Enter  apprenticeship  progriun 

27 

2 

9 

2 

41 

2 

13 

2 

Attend  4~yr.  college  or  iiniv. 

495 

35 

164 

34 

872 

43 

308 

46 

Attend  Z-yr.  college 

Take  vocat3.ohal  co^oo  ■work 

168 

12 

60 

12 

143 

7 

64 

10 

50 

4 

20 

4 

21 

1 

13 

2 

Attend  techniejci  instj-tuta 

56 

4 

25 

5 

49 

2 

18 

3 

Take  business  ^.'cliool  courses 

56 

4 

5 

1 

18 

1 

8 

1 

Get  narried  and  keiap  Iibuse 

33 

■  ■"■2- 

■■■l"5 

3 

17 

■"1 

■  ■-2-- 

0 

G®t  laarriea  and  continue  work 

62 

4 

29 

6 

45 

2 

22 

3 

Enter  Arm^  Forces 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

5 

27 

4 

At  this  tiia@  i  do  not  know 

93 

6 

10 

2 

424 

20 

51 

3 

Orait 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

1 

Tfhat  do  you  think  actually 
will  h^appen  v/chen  you  leave 
high  school?  ' 


Grades 


9-10 


1972 


12 


TOTALS  FOR  DAIHEL  HAND  HIGH 

% 

% 

.  J 
Ifork  full-tisae 

23 

6 

9 

8 

t-%>rk  and  education  part-time 

15 

4 

7 

6 

Enter  apprenticeship  program 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Attend  4-yr.  college  or  univ. 

223 

59 

69 

60 

Attend  2-yr.  college 

23 

7 

9 

8 

Take  vccational  course  work 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Attend  technicBl  institute 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Take  budinesa  echoolj  courses 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Get  caarried  B,n&  keep  house 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Get  married  and  continue  work 

7 

2 

1 

1 

BAter  Ariifted  Forces 

€ 

2 

3 

3 

At  this  time  I  do  not  know 

52 

14 

6 

5 

Omit 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Pago  3 


OCCrOPATIONAL  PLAITS  OF  STUDENTS 
TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SURVEYED  «  1972 


CATEGORY 


Grade 

9-10 

Choice 


Grade 

12 
Choice 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Agriculture,,  Forestry*  Pishing 

149 

121 

138 

42 

36 

55 

Anusemant  ~  Sntertairaaent 

210 

177 

190 

49 

42 

60 

Building  Construction 

119 

127 

67 

22 

33 

31 

Business-°Office  Occupations 

132 

166 

174 

53 

52 

42 

Distrih^tive  Occupations 

55 

68 

65 

16 

20 

30 

Equipmant  Services 

63 

66 

54 

15 

18 

18 

Food  Services 

43 

33 

102 

6 

20 

27 

Goverm&ent 

89 

104 

118 

29 

31 

37 

Health  Services 

97 

136 

83 

48 

36 

32 

Manufacturing  -  General 

9 

26 

23 

4 

6 

8 

Manufacturing  -  Textiles  &  G&naents  36 

56 

53 

13 

17 

17 

Personal  Services 

74 

75 

104 

20 

23 

2f? 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

46 

67 

67 

16 

22 

11 

Professional 

749 

556 

431 

283 

205 

152 

Public  Utilities 

2 

5 

14 

2 

6 

8 

Technician 

26 

44 

64 

14 

31 

16 

Transportation  &  Hteavy  Equiproent 

104 

101 

154 

19 

27 

28 

Onltted 

50 

95 

152 

13 

39 

67 

Totals 

2073 

2073 

2073 

664 

664 

664 

Page  4 
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OCCUPATIOmL  PIAjSS  OF  STUDEX'jTS  -  1972 


CATEGORY 


Grade 
Choice 


Grade 
Choicei 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Agricul'curei.  Forestry^  Fiahing 

16 

21 

24 

5 

9 

8 

31 

23 

35 

14 

10 

11 

Building  Constaruction 

18 

21 

13 

3 

2 

6 

Business-Office  Occupation© 

17 

22 

21 

7 

6 

8 

Distribiifcivo  Occupations 

12 

8 

15 

4 

4 

6 

EqraipJKeat  S^rjr^ic^B 

9 

6 

9 

3 

2 

Pood  !5Grvic:i*s 

6 

11 

8 

1 

4 

3 

Govermcent 

15 

14 

17 

2 

4 

5 

H^^lth  Services 

17 

30 

15 

8 

6 

5 

J^amifscturirig  -  General 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mtenuf<9.cturing     '?ai4:tiles  &  Garments  11 

13 

10 

0 

3 

1 

Porsoiial  S^^rvices 

11 

o  -a 
23 

0 

4 

5 

Sprinting  and  Gx'^t^phie  Art  a 

12 

12 

12 

1 

3 

2 

^rofasaionsi 

173 

123 

108 

63 

48 

32 

Public  Utilitiea 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Technician 

3 

S 

12 

0 

3 

3 

Transpox^tatiact  &  Heavy  Equipment 

19 

17 

26 

1 

3 

5 

Omitt<:rd 

6 

15 

26 

2 

2 

10 

376 

376 

376 

114 

114 

114 

Pags  5 
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0CCUPATI013AI.  PLANS  OP  STUDSIOTS 
TOTALS  OF  ALL  9th  &  10th  GPJSiDBRS  SURVEYED 


CATEGORY 

m          -n                            *        rr-n«  -ri-rw    iw                               ri    it  -  n  r-r^urj  k 

1965 
Freqi7.ency 

% 

1972 
Frequency 

Agriculture  o  Forestry  ^  r'ishing 

95 

3 

408 

5 

iUtiuGer?u=^nt  Entertainment 

219 

7 

577 

9 

Build.la?|  Con5?.tr\iction 

105 

4 

333 

5 

Busin^ss-^Office  Occupations 

315 

11 

492 

8 

Diotributiv^?  Occupations 

99 

3 

188 

3 

Equipsaant  Sarvicos 

71 

2 

183 

3 

Food  Services 

80 

3 

228 

4 

252 

8 

311 

5 

Health  Service© 

155 

5 

316 

6 

2-?an^f,^cturing  -  General 

45 

1 

58 

1 

Manufactux'ing  -  Textiles  &  Ganrssi^ts 

62 

2 

145 

2 

Porsonai  Services 

174 

6 

253 

5 

■f 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

87 

3 

I'.iO 

3 

Profescional 

954 

32 

1736 

28 

Public  Utilities 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Technician 

144' 

5 

134 

2 

Transportation  &  Heavy  Squipx^nt 

153 

5 

359 

€ 

Oiiaitt<£cl 

0 

0 

297 

5 

Tote?  la 

3022 

100 

6219 

100 

Page  5  ' 
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OCCUPATIONAL 

PLANS  OF 

STUDENTS 

TC5TALS  FOR  hJJL 

SESJZORS 

CATEGORY 

196S 
.I'reqv'vency  % 

1.972 
Freq'aency 

% 

K 

7 

72 

7 

151 

Buiidinoi  Const.jruct;ion 

24 

Business  -'  Of  f  icv»  Occupations 

13^ 

U»  %J 

147 

7 

r 

Di  S"^'  '^•i  ijuiiiv©  Ot':^c\it>:ttxons 

50 

5 

•3 

30 

3 

51 

32 

3 

53 

3 

81 

7 

97 

5 

45 

116 

JL.  -L 

15 

1 

1 

30 

3 

47 

•  2 

45 

4 

39 

3 

'> 

P  VOf <S  ffi  s  jl  or;  X 

339 

31 

Public  Utilities 

1 

16 

1 

Teclmician 

34 

5 

61 

3 

Tr^sporta-uion.  &  Ife-^v;^^  Equipment 

4-4 

4 

74 

0 

0 

119 

6 

Totals        1091  100        1992  100 
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wm'ts  FOR  ALL  Hmn  s^:fV>OTji  survkytto  .  ..  .  .  ■ 

•     •       '       .        '        '  .  y  '  'i:  .   .  ''        .      'Ul     ■      ■■       "*         •■    *  - 

■V^>^.   I  would  irak^  on^H  '  IS9S  .  .  ■   ./  ^  •  .  ' 


J._,m*  aslraady  taking  '  .      21  4. 

Ye^j^v  ''!  wr^Ald  t.^^ ,  oti^:^         ■  ]     '\       241-    \    ■  49 

^^ii^:t  •■      .  -        ■       .  ..75  ■..  ■  16-.-. 


SrmmSS  GIIOICES  for  OCCUPATIOlISL/VOCATIOIviaL  courses  Tii?iT 
COULD  OR  SHOULD  B2  XNCUTOBD  IN-  TIIEIR  HXGK  SCHOOL  ,CUm^:{CULUJl 
■■^ote:    Reprccents  viswe  of  students  that  are  cUrrsntly  taking  or  would 
taJca  ori«  or  taors  of  the  folloi^ing  coitrsQs. 

"KHiALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  Gracls  9-10  Gsrade  12 


SCHOOLS  SUHVEm? 

1st  choice       2nci  ch^icQ 

lot  choice 

Snd  choice 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Auto  Body  Ropair 

52 

62 

13 

36 

16 

39 

11 

6 

Building  Tra<3.©s 

50 

25 

12 

10 

Coa3!i©:rci.al  Art 

109 

52 

35 

16 

50 

2S 

7 

17 

Dai:a,  Prccessincy 

24 

19 

16 

14 

Dental  A^jQit^  ^  €itCi. 

106 

66 

49 

23 

...Distributive  Set 

13 

16 

11 

8  ^ 

Drafting 

57 

34 

22 

16 

Electronics 

82 

- 

56 

29 

13 

Focd  Servicojs 

31 

44 

17 

18 

C&i^  Agriculture 

45 

50 

7 

20 

Econosnics 

33 

46 

4 

9 

Hort Icuituro  o  ©tc  a 

113 

74 

55 

32 

ite.chine  Shop 

8 

23 

8 

Mftcli&nics 

90 

67 

29 

31 

22 

28 

8 

14 

Pi  i^ctitins 

5 

16 

2 

3 

133 

67 

44 

24 

Printing 

12 

12 

ad 

b 

j  Socrotarial 

96 

64 

20 

15 

S^heet  Metal  r  otc* 

13 

19 

2 

6 

Tailoring 

29 

38 

18 

16 

215 

461 

61 

125 

Omitted 

664 

664 

182 

182 

o  %rtal 

2073 

2333 

2073 

564 

 „_66£^^ 

Page  9 

STUDEirrS  CHOICES  FOR  OCCU?ATIOtIAL/VOCATIOlIAL  COUI'.vSSS  THAT 
COUIiD  OR  SHOULD  BH  Il-JCLUDED        11-IEIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURlXICULim 
*lTot02  Represents  views  of  students  that  are  current iy  taxing  ot  who 
>««ould  tAke  on©  or  laor©  of  the  foilovring  courses  <» 


ERIC 


MADISON 

Grade 
let  choice 

9-10 

2nd  choice 

Grftde  12 
1st  choice 

2nd  choic« 

Appliancre  Repair 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auto  VMxxy  Repair 

4 

10 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Building  Tradea 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Comcfwarcial  Art 

22 

5 

7 

2 

Cosmetology 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Data  Processing 

.  3 

2 

3 

4 

Dental  Aaatp;;  etCo 

17 

9 

3  • 

bietributive  Bd 

^  3 

0 

2 

Drafting 

1 

4 

2  ■ 

1 

Electronical 

10 

4 

1 

Pood  Services 

11 

2 

■  1 

Gen*  Agiriciilture 

7 

5 

0 

4 

tlome  Bconcmica 

4 

2 

0 

2 

Horticulttare;?  etCc 

9 

12 

9 

6- 

Machine  Shop 

] 

1 

0 

0 

(Sechanico 

2 

4 

3 

Office  Practices 

3 

3 

0 

1 

Plastics 

0 

a  ■ 

n 

Practical  Nuraincj 

18 

5 

7 

A 

Printing 

4 

1 

0 

1 

15 

9 

•3 

3 

She«t  Metal.,  etCo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TiJiiloring 

5 

1?. 

4 

4 

40 

S4 

19 

Omitted 

 ...44, 

  44,, 

376 

376 

114 

114 

2334 
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TCWW:     OLD  SAYBROOK 


ira-IBEP.  OF  S'-TUDEITTS  E>:?Ii:C'I':QTG  'JO  GliiU'JTJATE 
FROM  HXan  SCHOOL 


Do  you  £;j£:>&r;t  to  gravluata 
.from  higlT''»*ciioo.l?-  • 

•TOTALS  FOR  KU.,  HIGH  SCHOOLS 




■  % 

# 

% 

Yas,  X  (aa^pect.  to  graduate 

B37 

90 

342 

92 

1897 

97 

Ya^j,.  I  sixuec-i:.  to  graduate  > 
ixut  lafcer  thari  iay  class 

IS 

2 

■4 

.16- 

■  1 

i 

0 

Ko?  Z  :ic^.i5?3Ct  fco  lo.?.ve  scliool 
asia  rsot  gradi^ate 

5 

1 

■5 

21 

1 

2 

0 

I  do  not  teci^r  at  tliis  tisfos 

77 

7 

.17 

5 

131 

6 

17 

3 

2' 

0 

7. 

2 

,  S 

0 

'  2 

.0 

gs^^ej:  to  graduate 


,Do  you 
TOT^VLS  FOR  OLD  3.aY13RCOK 


:i972 


SSHIOR  HIGH 

0/ 

Ye3tf  I  ex;pect  to  graduate  ' 

279 

■34 

109 

37 

Yee  >  X  e-Tipeot  to  graduate  9 
hMt  later  than  .nr/  class 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

IJOf  1  expect  to  leave  school 
and  not  gx-adiHite 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I  do  not  know  at  t'lUa  tirae 

14 

.5  . 

'  ,2 

■  2 

Omit   :  ; 

3 

x' 

1 

1- 

ERIC 


*it'aa  nob  .Inc.ludad  on  12th  grad©  queationnaire  -  1966, 


2335 




^.v^  yowc  present 
thonghts  concerning  your 
future  a5:t©r  you  Icsave 
hi.gh  school? 

TarALS  FOR  JkLtt  HXGII 


TO^-JN:     OLD  SAYGROOK 
TIIOUGI-ri^S  OP  STUIiEKTS  COWCER^JIEG  TZIEXR 


Grades 


12 


1966 


1972 


% 


I  have  a  rather  s^pecitMc 
pX^^ji  for  the?  coXloge 
and/or  ^^^ork  I  *c^;oi.?id  like 

I  "have  a  pltiiip  but  I  ^an 
not  suire  of  it 

1  have  though^::  about  it  p 
but  X  do  not  IcncsvU*  x-mat 

2  -ifreixxt  to  do 

5:  iiave  not  givt^di  it 
Eiiucli  thought 

I  mTi  conce-rnecl  about  it? 
I  couM  soiiie  assist- 
snca  to  help  ixte  decide 

omt  ^   ;  


369  37  247  67 

285  28  Gl  22 

196  20  31  a 

-  40  4  5  2 


602    29      421  64 


578    2C    •  136  20 


536     26        68  10 


130  6 


111  11 


5     ■  i 


S  1 


20S    10        24  4 


V?5ia'h  are  your  present 

fi^r-ure  aft-^?r  you  lesve 
"Ki-rtiTi  school? 

TC/i;^ij:.s  FOR  SAYBROOK 
§M&MS^..-  


1972 


X  liave  a  rather  spec  if  £c        '  ' 

plan  for  tli©  college 

and/cr  '^orlc  X  -rfdaid  like   ■      87  29 

1  have  a  plan,  bzit  I  am  ' 
not  a!i?x©  of  it  79  27 

2  hc}V«  thought  abo'at  it, 
but  I  do  not  iMcrvf  *^=^iat 

I  t-rant  to  do  74 

I  have  net  given  it 
rmch  tAxonght  20 

I  eoa  eonc-srj:5iS<2  a^ooufc  it? 
X  could  use  SOSD2  assist- 
ance to  bslp  Ete  decide  33  11 

CSait  4  1 


25 
7 


56 
23 

15 
0 


S9 
25 

13 
0 


ERIC 
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TOmt     OLD  SAYBROOK 
POST~HX«SK  SCHOOL  VMIS 
VniAT'  STTJDimTS  l-HINK  WILL  H-CTUKLLY  IIM>PEN  UPON 
LEAVI13G  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GRADUATIOH  OR  OTTSR) 


VHiat  do  you  tliink  actually 
^ill  happen  when  you  le&ve 
high  school? 

TOTJ^LS  FOR  ALL  HIGH 
SaiOOLS  SUTlVEYED 


GyaQ<:-)s 
1966 


-re 


1972 


— ^^ — 

.^JA — 

Work  fuil-tii^^ 

120 

50 

12 

175 

8 

'78 

12 

X'?ork  and  (fijviucation  'part-«tisi<3 

1G3 

8 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

S 

Enter  ax>pri^nt  ice  ship  program 

27 

■  9 

r: 

41 

2 

13 

2 

Attend  A-^yx.  college  or  iiniv*. 

495  • 

35 

164 

872 

43 

308 

46 

Attend  Z^-yc^  collage 

168 

12 

GO 

■  12 

148 

/ 

64 

10 

Take  v^^cational  ccuraa  v/orlc 

50 

4 

20 

4 

21 

1 

13 

2 

At^tand  t-aclMxciv.!  institute 

56 

4 

25 

5 

49 

2 

18 

TaXe  bu0inis3i^  school  courses 

56 

4  ■ 

5 

1 

18 

1 

8 

1 

Got  stiarrieci  and  Iveep  house 

33 

2 

15 

3 

17 

1 

2 

0 

Gat  znarried  axid  continue  w^rlc 

62 

4 

29 

6 

■  45 

2 

.22 

3 

Enter  Arr»i<2d  Foroas 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

5 

27 

■4 

At  this  time  I  do  not  Ioc^t 

93 

6  . 

10 

2 

424 

20 

51 

8 

Omit 

0 

0  - 

 -0  • 

0 

14 

1 

4 

J. 

\?bjy/c  do  you  thinlc  actually 

Gr.-adoB 

viil  inappen  t-/hen  you  lea^^e 

—"IS 

hi^h  school? 

1972 

•^TOTAI.S  FOR  0U>  SAYBROOK 

SENIOR  HIGH 

% 

JL. 

WorTc  fu3,l-"timQ 

23 

8 

13. 

Work  and  education  part-tiK© 

18 

6 

5 

.  4. 

Srjter  apprenticeship  program- 

7 

2 

1- 

1 

Attend  4"]i^x,  coiisga  or  uni.v. 

126 

42  . 

59  • 

Attend  2~yr,  college 

'27 

9 

7 

6 

Take  vocational  course" 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Attend  tsclmicai  institute 

9 

3 

5 

4 

Talco  hazin&BB  school  coursiss 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Got  mrrisd  snd  Iseep  howse 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gat  aKurrisd  and  continue  vjorlc 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Ent^r  Armed  ForceB 

■  11 

4 

5 

4 

At  &L±B  timfe  "1  do  Siot  knov? 

66 

22 

10 

9 

Oadt 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Page  3 
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0CCUPATI01I!\L  PLMJS  OF  STUDSOT'S 
TOTALS  FOR  hlZ  HIGH  SCHOOLS  5UR\^TfSD  -  1972 


Ox-ads 

12' 

Choice 

Choice 

Agr ou3, tur<^% ,  For oG'cr y  ^  F3.3li5,ng 

149 

121 

138 

42 

36 

55 

210 

177 

1?.0 

4? 

42 

60 

Bui-vcixng  Constirtiction 

119 

127 

87 

33 

31 

Biacineas-Oxf icQ  Occupationc; 

152 

166 

174- 

52 

42 

DistrilTiUtiv©  Occupations 

55 

6S 

65 

16 

20 

30 

63 

6C 

■  54 

15 

18 

IS 

Fcodf.  ServicGa 

'43 

83 

102 

6 

20 

27 

GovGrnsjGn-t 

89 

3.04 

lis 

29 

33. 

37 

Heaith  Sorvicss 

97 

136 

83 

48 

36 

32 

26 

23 

4 

6 

8 

JIaAuf acturiug  «-  Textiles  &  Gar5rants  36 

55 

53 

13 

17 

17 

Pcreonsl  Services 

74 

75 

104 

20 

23 

25 

Printing  snd  Giophia  ^vrts 

.46 

67 

67 

16 

ProfQS£;ional 

74S 

556 

431 

233 

205 

152 

l^ublic  Utilities 

2 

5 

14 

2 

0 

TGChnician 

26 

44 

.  64 

14 

3X 

16 

Trannporfcation  &  Heavy  Equiprasnt 

104 

101 

154 

19 

27 

23 

Omitted 

50 

95 

152 

^  3 

39 

67 

Tota.las 

2073 

2073 

2073 

664 

664 

664 

 —  

OF  ilTuTiFJlT.S 



'  



Agriculture    For^evry  .  ['ie^iiinc 

^4 

;.3 

7  6 

A 

Du  i  Id  X  ng  Cor  s  t r  u  c  t  Jf.  on 

17 

14- 

5 

S- 
J 

Bu Rine fta-Of  f  let?  Oc.cui:»c2 1 i  on 

\& 

,lo 

10 

•» 

f 

Di  Bit  ibut  ive  Occupat  ions 

7 

i-1 

3 

4 

r 

1 

0 

3 

Sood  Serv lc<//r5! 

30 

i> 

5 

ro 

14 

A 

w 

1 

Health  S^:^^^y.1cGG 

3.7 

17 

12 

7 

a 

i 

.'i 

2 

0 

M^mufartm:  i.ng  -  Toxtiieo  ^  Garr;'co;vL5  4 

12 

13 

3 

.1 

Poreonai  Sovrvicefi 

IP. 

19 

'7 

•* 

Printing  jand  Graphic  Art0 

fj 

l.S 

3 

I 

9.1 

59 

41 

PubXic  UtiliUo& 

.  i 

1 

:j 

0 

Technic ian 

6 

6 

6 

Trenflppor  feat  ion     Heavy  IJquiproent 

5) 

\  3 

0 

Oaiitted 

11 

rs 

17 

fJ 

11 

Total!)  ;>C)7      207      ;i97        112        .U.2  112 

P-agc  5 
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C'  Q  I) 

w  O  C7 


IS'jfj  197.?. 


Acjr:'. culture,.  Forv^-Btey  >  Fishing 

93 

3 

40S 

5 

-119 

7 

.'777 

i> 

Bu  ilo.ino'  Cori  --.r uc t ion 

105 

4 

333 

315 

11 

492 

D i  s  ti:  i jctvv!-. i vg  CX:cu|?'<i t  i on s 

99 

1S8 

7.1 

a 

103 

3 

80 

3 

22Q 

^. 

252 

a 

311 

5 

Keglch  Sorviocri 

155 

5 

316  ■ 

\i ' 

45 

1 

58 

1 

6S 

2 

lis 

2 

174  ■ 

6 

253 

o 

l^rinting         Grephic  Arta 

S7 

3 

leo 

3 

32 

.  1735 

28. 

Public  ai;iliti.ss 

12 

0 

21  . 

0 

?oc'hn.lci.r.n 

l-<;.4 

5 

i:i4 

a 

'J?rc.n£sp-:>rt*.  fc5.on  &  Heavy  Squ-ipftsent 

153 

5  . 

3D'" 

is 

0 

0  . 

297 

,!S 

3022 

100 

xS213  . 

100 

Page  6 


qccupatiokal 

pjju"?s  of 

TOTAI.S  FOR  ALL 

.  SENIORS 

SU1'.VEYSD 

CATSGORY  . 

1366 

Frequency  % 

f 

Of 

Agriculture ^  Porsstrvo  Piehing 

51 

5 

133 

7 

■  72 

7 

151 

8 

Building  Construction 

24 

.  2 

86 

Duain^ass-'Off ice  dcctipations 

134 

12 

147 

7 

Diatribfj^tiv^.*  Ov^cupations 

50 

5 

56 

30 

3 

51 

3 

Pood  Scrv:lces 

32 

3 

53  ■ 

3 

.81 

7 

.97  "'  ■ 

5" 

Health  Sarviccis  , 

45 

4 

116 

6 

jJamnfactaring  -  General 

15 

1 

18  , 

.  i 

1. 

Manufacturing  -  T©js±ilea  &  Garsasnts 

30 

3 

47 

2 

Perjsonal  Ser^/ice^ 

45 

68 

3  ■ 

Pr jjiting  and  Graphic  Arts 

39 

3 

49 

'2' 

Profeaaicnai 

339 

^  31 

640 

32 

>??ibXic  Utilities 

6 

^  54 

1 

16 

1 

'reohnioisn 

5 

61 

3 

Treri/3p.'>rtation  &  Hea^/y  Equipsosnt 

44 

4 

74 

emitted 

Q 

0 

119 

6 

Totals 


1091 


100 


1992 


100 


Page  7 
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IXTi^IJj     OlD  SAYBROOK 


STr.IDEI\!TS  XMYKREST  m  QCClTPhTlOmi/VGCATlOmi,  PROGRAMS 


If  oc<nxpatioiia3./vocational  prograsr»B  vjisre  of f©r<2d  as  ps-rt  of  your  high 
school  curriculiuB„-  would  you  take  anB  or  sevsral  of  ttima? 


TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGII  SCHOOLS  SUR\rEYED 

# 


I  am  alriaady  t«ild.ng  one  296  11 

YQS,  I  would  take  one  1593  58 

MOtf  I  i^aid  not  tako  one  606  22 

Osnit  240  9 


If  cx:iCUpatioiial/vDcatioixal  prograia^  \\mc^  offered  as  part  of  your  high 
school  curriculrisft^  vouid  yon  te3cG  one  or  several  of  tlieiiti? 


TOTALS  FOR  OYJ)  SAYBROOK  SENIOR  HIGH 


1  aaa  already  taking  one  32  8 

YeSp  I  TOuld  take  one  251  62 

NOfl  X  would  not  t^ike  one  9I  22 

Omit  35  8 


Pag©  8 


234 


STL7DS1JTS  C110ICr.S  FCR  i')i:Cmh'VlQVJ^L/VOCS,'i'lQlU\L  CCilfliSZS  nU\T 
C0U1X>  Or<  SHOULD  .-?£.  .WCLUT^ETJ  III  THEUl  HlOli  SCn<X>L  Crt.^-UUCULUM 
■^Notos    Repr«8!=(nts  view*?,  c/;  stuclG.nts  that  ar@  current. ly  taking  or  would 
take  one  or  j.aor'S  of  the  fo.l lowing  courisee. 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  UlGil  Grade  9-10  Grade  12 

SOKE'S,  jiUKV5lXS3L„_.„„  I.'^.^^j£^si5i?_._aMjiLel^ 


Appliance  Rsj>a.\r  5.3                 '      :^  1 

Anto  Body  Repair  52  62     ■  .13  26 

Book3ce<?'?pi.ng  16  39  II  6 

Buildirjg  Tradea  50  25  -.2  10 

CotmBTcAal  hxt  ].09  52  36  \r> 

Coar^t-ology          '  .50  28  '?  1 7 

Data  Processing  19  16  14 

Dental  Asstc,  otc-  106  66  4-^  •  28 

Distributive  Ed  13  .16  1.1  8 

Dr^ftincj  57  34  32  16 

Eloctron.ica  82  .56  29  l.:i 

FcKxl  Services  31  44  17  IP. 

G^ru  AgrXc-alture  4.5  SO  7  20 

Home  Econom,ics  33  46  4  9 

HorticxtlturoV  etCu  11  .j  74  32 


Machine  SViop  8 

Office  Practic<!ss  .22 

Plaafeics  5 

Pfactical  Mu rising  133 

Feinting  1.2 

She<5t  mt.al,.  <st,c„  13 

Taiioriri'g  29 

Und6cJ.ded  ;tl  3 


23  4  e 

€7  29  31 

20  8  14 

16  2  .3 

67  44  24 

12  3  6 

64  to  15 

19  i  6 

38  18  16 

461  61  125 


 ^  ^  .^Mi^.^-^.^  ^.§i_«  -^-..Mi^. 

CO?/--  Totals  2073  2073  664  664 


STUDEijTS  CHOICES  FOR  OCClTPATIOIlAL/VOCA'J.'XOimL  COUI^SES  THAT' 
COUiI>  OR  SnOUlD  BE  IllCLUDEJD  liT  I'lIEZR  HIGH.  SCHOOL  CURRXCXILaM 
*13bte;    Repr<a(seni:8  views  or  students  that  are  ciirrentiy  taking  or  v;hc 
wculd  take  one  or  more  of  the  foilcwing  coursc-s. 

Grade  9-10  Grade  12 


v/ 

0 

0 

JIklli*f^    TO/^*^*-    T^yti'^fti  t  7" 
/^UUw    AKJCly  J.vQjvJoLJU 

ji 
o 

o 

0 

3 

X 

4 

0 

0 

ib 

3 

4 

2 

c. 
o 

O 

5 

5 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

9 

4 

5 

1 

£«  J.<7xj  u  ZTiw/J  &  X  C  5 

9 

4 

1K*^^f^/3      €2."S       r  "S  iW 

•1 

L 

S 

6 

7 

17- 

1 

4 

S 

5 

1 

1 

13 

9 

I  J/^iX^S  one £7 

3 

B 

1 

0 

9 

10 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

*> 

0 

0 

1.3 

5 

b 

2 

Printing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Secretarial 

8 

5 

5 

1 

Sheet  frSefcai^  etc* 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Tailo-ing 

5 

3 

1 

2 

Xtodeoided 

3. '3 

77 

26 

Ctoittod 

297 

297 

112 

iia 

ERLC 
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FROM  HXGH  SOHOOX* 


D'o  YOU  ei^rspect-  to  grv^duato 
frora  fa2.gtt  scTiocx? 

2^10  12 

i' 

1966 

1972 

TOTM^S  FOR.          EM  SCHOOLS 

SURVEYBD 

4-1.              of  .1?. 

11'           /o  ir 

%  if 

% 

YaSr  3!  expect  to  graduate 

897 

92 

i8S7 

92  642 

97 

Yes*  I  expect  to  gitsdiaate 

but  later  l^han  i^y  cleiss 

19 

2  4 

1 

.16 

1  1 

0 

llOi  I  €t:?5;)sct  to  leavo  school 

and  not  grad-^iate 

5 

1  «• 

21 

1  2 

0 

X:  ddr-  not  Imo>7  ti^-^D 

77 

7  17 

-if' 

131 

6  17 

3 

Osnit 

2 

0  7 

a 

S 

0  2 

0 

ir.ot^MKave^Atsu^'  iTHiiii    t  '1"       -  "T  T-r  r"irrnrn'r-n  HI  1 1 '  i  ^  Win 


;  ^       t*»4jk'»Mi^M  •  ..1. 1 


TOTALS  FOR  ^<?35STBROOK 


9-10  ■  12 
■  1972 


% 

vr 

YeSf-.S  e.7^psct  to  graduate 

vjlth  say  clasB  .112 

89 

39 

S5 

YeSr  I  e2«psc5t  to  graduate  / 

hut  later  than  r^/  o1b.bb  2 

2 

0 

0 

Wo  f  2  Gsspect  to  leavo  fsdhool 
and  Tiot  graduate  2 

2 

0 

0 

I  do  not  'know  at  this  time  9 

7 

2 

Osiit  0 

0 

0 

Q 

Item  not  ir^c,lr;d^s^d  on  12tK  gx:a&e 

ire  1S66 

ERIC 


9.  Q  zi-  5"; 
V  ^  ^ 


TCmi  VJESTBROOK 
IKOUGriTS  OF  STUDHiraS  COKCEPvimTG  'fEEIR 
FUTURE  AFTER  UBhVim  lllOE  SCHGOL 


VSh!s.t  are  your  present 
thoughts  concerning  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  schcM5i? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS  SU-RVSYED 


Grades 
1966 


a*. 

'Tt' 


Grades 


1972 


T2 


.  % 


I  have  a  rather  spscif ic 
plan  for  tho  college© 
and/or  work  I  %\>uld  lilce 

I  l^av©  a  piaiii*  but  I  ain 
not  3ure  of  it 

I  have  thought  about  it, 
but  X  da  not  loicw  ^diat 

1  wa?iit  to  do 

2  have  not  given  it 
mch  thought 

I  asa  eoncernod  sbcut  it? 
I  could  use  sos^  assist*- 
ance  to  help  sj^  decide 

C^it 


X^hat  are  your  pressnt 
thoughts  concerning  your 
future  after  you  leave 
high  school? 

TOTALS  FOR  ^TESTBROOK 
JR,  -  SR.  HIGH 


369 
285 

196 
40 


37 

28 

20 
4 


111  11 


0 


247 
81 

31 
6 


67 


2^ 


8 


4^ 


602 
578 

336 
130 

208 
19 


Grsd®s 
9"10  12 
1972 


26 
6 

10 

1 


68 
8 

24 
7 


29  421 
28    136  20 


10 

1 

4 
1 


18 


I  havo  a  rather  specif ±g 
plan  for  th©  collsg® 
and/or  vror3i  I  %fould  lilce 

I  have  a  plan*  but  i  am 
not  sur©  of  it 

X  hav©  thought  about  ltd 
tout  I  do  not  3cnow  vfti&t 
T.  want  to  do 

X  have  not  given  it 
•much  thought 

I  am  concernsd  aljout  it? 
X  could  use  aome  assist*- 
&nco  to  help  jaa  docids 

Omit  0       0       2  5 

rr»9^-  ^"^Q^-  i^'iCiltiiSGd  OTi  12  th  grade  questionnaire  *»  1956 

hKJC  — 


31 

34 

43 
8 


25 
27 

35 
6 


S 
1 


44 

20 
2 


2346 


F'<:;ST-n.IGH  SCHOOL  PlAaS 
V7HA1"  SIUDEIJTS  IHim  WILL  ACTUALITY  HAPPHa.s'  ITPOll 
LEAVUTG  HIGH  SCliOOL  C  GRADUATION  OR  OTIiJIR) 


\^^hat.  do  yoii  tiiink  actually 
will  happen  v/hen  yovi  leave 

TOTALS  POR  AXJj  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  SXJRVI-nfED 


Grades 


Jkt 


1366 


Grades 

1,972 


Work  and  education  par t">tim© 

Attend  4--yro  college  or  m*iv^ 
Attend  college 

Take  IrasinQsa  school  coxxxb^b 

G^t  zaarxried  and  'keep  'house 

O^t  mrrl€Hi  and  continue  work 

Ent«$r  Armed  Forces 

At  thiis  t.ima  I  do  not  \ncM' 

Omit: 


1?;0 

8 

60 

12 

178 

8 

78 

.1.2 

103 

S 

43 

10 

143 

7 

56 

27 

2 

'5 

2 

41 

2 

13 

.2. 

495 

35 

164 

M 

872 

43 

308 

46 

.168 

12 

60 

12 

14S 

7 

64 

10 

50 

4 

2(5 

4 

2.1. 

*i 
J. 

13 

2 

4 

25 

5 

49 

18 

3 

4 

5 

1 

la 

1 

8 

If 

33 

2 

15 

3 

17 

1 

2 

0 

62 

4 

29 

6 

45 

2 

2% 

3 

160 

11 

42 

9 

103 

27 

4 

93 

6 

10 

2 

424 

20 

51 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

X 

VThat  do  you  tlvinlt.  actually 
■will  happen  •v/»rlisn  you  laave 
high  school? 

TOTAI^S  FOR  VrSSTiiRCXJK 


Grades 


1972 


Work  full»tii&e 

17 

14 

8 

20 

Work,  and  education  parfc-tiffie 

15 

12 

2 

5 

Enter  api?rentice«$l'iip  ptoqrmi 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Attend  4-»yr<,  college  &c  univ. 

32 

S6 

6 

15 

Attend  l^'Yt^  college 

Q 

6 

4 

9 

Take  vocational  coxirse  work 

3 

a 

2 

5 

Attend  technical  instifcxste 

2 

2. 

2 

5 

•TaX©  lyjainess.  school  courses 

2 

2 

1 

2 

C«t  joarrl^ed  .atid  k.<©ep  Jksus© 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Csfc  laarried  and  continue  work 

6 

6 

15 

Entetr  .?!a:ncaed  Fozcm 

7 

.5 

5 

12 

At  this  time  X  do  ziot  knoj# 

2-9 

2:1 

5 

12 

Omit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Page  3 


OCCUPATIOmL  WllS  OF  S'l^TtEmS 


TOTALS  FOR  hhl,  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SmV^TSS^D  '  1972 


*'?^'^~' 

Choice 

3rvi 

lat 

Choice 
2nd 

3rd 

A^icultur^  ,^  Foroie'tryfl  Pishing 

,1  49 

42 

35 

5S 

210 

177 

190 

49 

4:2 

60 

Buildincj  "^.onatruction 

119 

121 

87 

22 

33 

31 

Busineas-Off ice  Occupations 

152 

166 

174 

53 

52 

42 

Diatributiv^  Occupations 

5£ 

68 

65  . 

16 

20 

30 

S3 

66 

54 

15 

.16 

IB 

Food  Services 

43 

m 

102 

6 

20 

27 

89 

104 

119 

29 

31 

37 

Health  Services 

97 

136 

83 

4^ 

36 

32 

?tenufacturirig  <^  G^n^^ral 

26 

23 

4 

6 

8 

Manufacturing  -  TeKtil©?.s  &  Garrft^nts  36 

56 

53 

13 

17 

17 

Personal  Service© 

74 

75 

104 

20 

25 

Prlif^ting  and  Graphic  Arts. 

46 

67 

67 

IG 

22 

11 

Professional 

749 

556 

431 

283 

205 

152 

P\2Mic  Utilities 

Z 

12 

O 

Technician 

26 

44 

54 

14  ■ 

31 

16 

Transportation  &  Heavy  Ecp^iij^ent 

104 

101 

154 

15 

27 

2S 

■  50 

95 

152 

13 

39 

67 

2073 

2073 

2073 

564 

664 

664 

Page  4 
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OCCUPATIONAL 

OF  STUDENTS  - 

1972 

III. J  iU  ......  .If 

ChTBGOm 

Choic© 

Grad« 

2nd  

Agricultars,  Foi-eftry,  Fishing 

8 

5 

11 

6 

3 

4 

teuisemsant  Sntertaiiositient 

22 

14 

10 

3 

2 

-5 

Building  Construction 

4 

1 

4 

1 

s 

1 

0 

Bij sinss^-'Off ice  Occnpiit ions 

14 

16 

4 

9 

4 

Distributive  Occupations 

2 

9 

2 

0 

^ 

6 

8 

1 

a 

F<K5d  Servicers 

a 

10 

10 

0 

* 

4 

Goverm-ant 

7 

a 

8 

3 

X 

5 

Health  S&rv5.c.&B 

6 

4 

a 

1 

1 

iVjanxifacturing  -  Gcnorai 

1 

5 

0 

0 

f> 

J^nuf securing      T&Ktilsa  St  Garisents  o 

1 

2 

0 

0 

'j. 

Personsal  Setvicessi 

8 

3 

2 

5 

Printing  and  Graphic  hrt& 

0 

i 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Professional 

35 

32 

26 

11 

B 

8 

Putolic  Utilities 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Technician 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Transportation  &  Heavy  EqviipMsnt 

10 

12 

IS 

0 

1 

Omitted 

0 

0 

1 

I 

3 

1 

Totals 

125 

125 

2  25 

41 

43. 

41 
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CCCUPATIOI^AL  PLANS  OF  STUDEIiTrS 
TOTALS  OF  ALL  0th  &  10th  GRAIDERS  SURVEYED 


CATEGORY 

1966 

1972 

Frequ<^ncy 

Frequency 

Agriculture s  Foraotrvv  Fishinq 

95 

3 

403 

5 

AnmsjOTient  -  Entertainment. 

219 

7 

577 

•  9 

Building  Construction 

105 

4 

333 

5 

Bu©ine80«Of f ice  Occupations 

315 

1 1 

492 

Q 

Distributive  Occtipations 

59 

3 

3.88 

SqUipjitent  Seir/icos 

71 

Food  SojTvic^s 

<&i  A.  O 

GovernJffiQnt 

<n« 

ijr  J-  J~ 

Health  Services 

1  55 

.U 

'^1  6 

w>JL  V/ 

Manufacturing  General 

o 

1 

X 

Manufacturing      T'^xtJJre/s  &  Garnxentfj 

62 

1  45 

Personal  S^rvit'^t33 

j£  -?  J> 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

87 

3 

180 

3 

Professional 

954 

32 

1736 

28 

Public  Utilities 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Technician 

144 

5 

134 

Transportation  &  Hea^rj;'  Equipittent 

153 

5 

359 

6 

Omitted 

0 

0 

297 

5 

Totals  5022        100  6219  100 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS  OF 
'rOTALS  FOR  ALL  SENIORS 

STUDEOTS 
SURVE-m) 

CATEGORY 

1966 
Freqiiency  % 

1972 
Frequency  % 

Agriculture^  r  Forestry  *  Fishing 

51 

5 

133 

7 

Arausotsent  ^  Sntertaimnent 

72 

7 

151 

8 

Building  Construction 

24 

2 

86 

4 

Business— Of ficG  Occupations 

134 

12 

147 

7 

Distributive  Occupations 

50 

5 

66 

3 

Squijanent  Services 

30 

3 

5.1 

3 

Food  S€!rvxc©fl 

32 

3 

53 

3 

Gov©rn?R©nt 

81 

7 

97 

5 

Hssaltli  Servicoff 

45 

4 

116 

6 

Manufacturing  Ccneral 

15 

1 

18 

1 

Manufacturing  ^  Te"5ctile3  &  GarsTisnt© 

30 

3 

47 

2 

Personal  Services 

45 

4 

68 

3 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

39 

3 

49 

2 

Profesaional 

339 

31 

640 

Public  Utilities 

6 

1 

16 

1 

Technician 

54 

5 

61 

3 

^transportation  &  Heavy  Equipment 

44 

4 

74 

4 

Omitted 

0 

0 

119 

6 

Totals 

1091 

100 

1992 

100 
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TOWNS  T-ffiSTBROOK 


STUDENTS  BSTEPJEST  m  OCCUPATIONAL/VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


If  occupational/vocational  programs  w«re  offered  as  pasrt.  of  your  high 
school  curriculunis  would  you  take  on©  or  severral  of  them? 

TOTALS  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCI!0OLS  SUR^/EYED 

#  % 


I  am  already  taking  on©  296  11 

Yee,  I  vould  take  one  1595  58 

Mo,  I  Wkuld  not  take  on©  S06  22 

Omit  240  9 


If  occupafcional/vooaticnal  programs  were  offered  as  part  of  your  high 
school  curriculum 0  would  you  fc&lce  one  or  several  of  them? 


TOTALS  FOR  V7ESTBROOK  JTlo  -  SR*  HICSH 


I  am  already  taking  one  12  7 

Y<QBc  I  would  take  one  134  SI 

llOo  I  wuld  not  take  one  15  9 

Omit  5  3 


STITDEOTS  CHOICES  FOR  OC.CUrATI03SlilL/V0C,?/TX0iviiL  COURSES  THAT 
GOULD  OH  SHOULD  BE  UlCUiDED  n>7  TIIEIP.  HIGH  SCKOOL  CURRICULUM 
*Not3:    Heprossp-ts  vior^^rs  of  students  that  are  aurrsntly  taking  or  xifo-oJ.d 
take  one  or  niore  of  the  follc/xirig  courses  o 

TOTMjS  for  all  high  Grade  9-10  Grad©  12 


SCHOOLS  SURVBYED 

1st  choice 

Appliance  Rej^air 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Aiafco  Body  Repair 

52 

62 

13 

26 

16 

39 

11 

6 

Dui3.cling  Tx'ad©s 

50 

25 

12 

10 

Co!.ter*s?rcd?:ii  Art 

109 

52 

36 

16 

50 

28 

7 

17 

Data  ProeGBf;i:b7.g 

24 

19 

.16 

14 

DoBtai  Asi3t»  ..  etc  a 

106 

66 

49 

28 

Distribiitivo  Ed 

13 

16 

11 

8 

Draft  iiig 

57 

34 

16 

SlecttronicB 

82 

56 

29 

13 

Food  Ser-v/icais 

31 

44 

17 

18 

Gen..  Agriculture 

45 

50 

7 

20 

33 

46 

4 

9 

Horticulture ,  etc  o 

113 

74 

55 

32 

r-fecldnQ  Shop 

8 

23 

4 

8 

90 

67 

29 

31 

Of fico  Practices 

22 

28 

G 

14 

5 

16 

3 

Practical  Karsing 

133 

67 

44 

24 

Printing 

12 

12 

3 

6 

ib 

13 

19 

2 

6 

Ttiilcring 

29 

38 

18 

16 

Uftdecidecl 

215 

461 

61 

125 

Cteiitted 

  Jh6A   

-  .....IBZ   

 aB2-  „ 

Totals 

2073 

2073 

664 

664 

q  f^:  u 

^  O  kJ  o 


STUDEHTS  CHOICES  FOR  OCCUPATIOmL/VOCATIOHAL  COURSES  THAT 
COULD  OR  SHOULD  BE  Il^fCLUDED  IH  THEIR  KXGH  SCHOOL  CURJIICULUT'I 
*Notes    Represents  views  of  students  that  are  currently  talcing  or  who 
vrotild  take  one  or  moro  of  the  following  courses,. 

Grade  9-10  C3rad®  12 


TOWKS  ^ffiSTBROOK 

lat  choice 

2nd  choic?^^ 

„,l3t  Ghoico 

2nd  choice 

Appliance  Repair 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auto  Body  Repair 

6 

5 

2 

2 

0 

5 

4 

0 

Building  Trades 

0 

1 

0 

1 

CosiDmercial  Art 

2 

r; 

5 

1 

Co0metology 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Data  Processing 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Dsntal  Asst  *  o  etc » 

4 

7 

3 

3 

Distributive  Ed 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Drafting 

4 

1 

2 

0 

Electronicis 

5 

1 

2 

0 

Pood  Services 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Gen.  Agriculture 

5 

2 

0 

2 

Homa  EconcOTicjs 

3 

2 

0 

1 

Hortirrulture/?  ©tc* 

IS 

5 

3 

1 

Machine  Shop 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Mechanics 

11 

10 

2 

4 

Office  Practices 

2 

■  4 

2 

3 

Plastics 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Practical  Nursing 

15 

6 

2 

4 

Printing 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Secretarial 

7 

5 

1 

0 

Sheet  Metals  etc. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Tailoring 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Undecided 

14 

27 

5 

7 

Omitted 

_  l-\ 

-  -JJ  

3 

Totala 

125 

125 

41 

41 

11 


PARENTS 


Survey  questionnaires  were  sent  home  to  parents  by  their  sons 
and  daughters.     Questionnaires  were  returned  via  the  same  process. 
Results  of  the  parent  survey  are  presented  in  percentage  form  even 
though  the  number  of  quest iormaires  completed  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  student  base.     The  total  of  1001  parent  surveys 
returned  equals  approximately  21%  of  the  student  toal  and  represents 
a  very  commendable  numerical  participation  for  this  type  of  survey 
technique. 

In  response  to  the  question:  . 

If  the  vocational  courses  your  son  or  daughter  wants  were 
o'^fered  at  a  convenient  time  in  the  public  school  vocational 
and  technical  programs,  would  you  permit  your  son  or  daughter 
to  enroll? 


While  in  response  to  the  question: 

If  the  vocational/occupation  courses  your  son  or  daughter 
wants  were  offered  at  a  regional  training  center  on  a  1/2  day 
basis  for  an  8      10  week  period  and  transportation  was  provided, 
would  you  encourage  your  child  to  enroll? 


90^  Yes 


3>%  No 


6^  Undecided 


1^  Omitted 


7%  No 


l[\!fo  Undecided 


1%  Omitted 


ERLC 


12 


For  youth  who  think  that  they  may  go  to  work  directly  upon  leaving 
high  school  (this  could  range  from  30  -  l].0%  for  12th  grade  students) 
the  parents  responding  thought  that  high  schools  should  assist  them  to: 

grades  9  &  10      Grade  12 

Discover  and  understand  their  employment 

interests  and  abilities?  93?^  9^%. 

Enter,  if  they  wish^  vocational  and 
technical  education  courses  in  addition  to 

those  in  general  education:  93^  91% 

Understand  employment  trends  and  conditions- 
the  type  and  rate  of  change  in  jobs  and 

industry?  d2fo  86^ 

Understand  how  to  locate  and  apply  for  jobs?        93^  93^ 

Understand  factors  which  contribute  to  under- 
employment and  unemployment?  83% 

Included  in  the  parent  survey  was  a  section  in  which  parents  could 
indicate  their  agreement  or  disa^greement  with  the  first,  second  and 
third  occupational  choice  of  their  children*     In  general,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  harmony  and  accord  between  parent  and  child  in  occupational 
goals,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  agreement  about  the  first  choice 
than  with  the  second  and  third  choices.     Also,  there  is  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  agreement  between  12th  grade  students  and  parents 
than  between  9th  and  10th  grade  students  and  parents • 

Grades  9  &  10 

Agree        Disagree  Omit 

1st  choice  Q% 

2nd  choice  77?^  l5^  8^ 

3rd  choice  71^  l8^  W 

Grade  12 

1st  choice 

2nd  choice  17%  .     10%  13% 

3rd  choice  70%  13%  ^7% 
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VIEWPOINTS  OP  PARENTS  OP  NINTH  AND  TENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 
TOWARD  FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  OR  LENGTHEN 
PERIODS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 


degree  of  Importance 
Pactors  1966  Most      Some  Least 


Technological  changes:     automation^   changes  in 

methods,  materials,  machines,  processes  36^       ^0%  IhS 

Limited  job  knowledge,  skill-education  and 
training 

Uncertainty  as  to  where  the  jobs  are  and  how 
to  look  for  a  job;     also  wages,  hours, 

conditions  29^       ^kfo  llfo 

Inability  to  make  a  good  impression  on  potential 

employers  (aptitude,  appearance)  11.8^       l\.2%  \Q% 


Degree  of  Importance 
Most      Some  Least 


1972 


Composite  of  all  students 

surveyed  In  Grades  9^  10  and  12 


Technological  changes:     automation,   changes  In 

methods,  materials,  machines,  processes  31^  ^1% 

Limited  job  knovrledge,  skill-education  and 

training  12%  2l\.% 

Uncertainty  as  to  where  the  jobs  are  and  how 
to  look  for  a  job;  also  wages,  hours, 

conditions  2>0%  ^1% 

.4 

Inability  to  make  a  good  Impression  on  potential 

employers  (aptitude,  appearance)  1^6% 


12% 

k% 

19% 


9  Qr;^ 

O  \j  i 


Ik 


VIEWPOINTS  OF  PARENTS  OP  NINTH  AND  TENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 
TOWARD  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  EMPLOYABILITO 


Factors 


1966 


Degree  of  Importance 
Most        Some  Least 


Skill  required,  including  speed,  accuracy 
dexterity  and  timing 

Education  and  training  required,  Including 
experience  in  prev4)DUS  jobs 

Effort  required,  including  muscular  effort 
and  mental  or  visual  demands 

Communication  at  work,  including  spoken, 
printed  and  written  as  to  quality, 
speed,  accuracy 

Responsibility  for  equipment  or  process, 
material  or  product  and  the  safety  or 
work  of  others 


68^ 


65^ 


61^ 


665^ 


26^ 


30^ 


31% 


28^ 


6% 


Si 


10% 


Degree  of  Importance 
Most        Some  Least 


Composite  of  all  students 

surveyed  in  Grades  9,  10  and  12  1972 


Skill  required,  including  speed,  accuracy 
dexterity  and  timing 

Education  and  training  required,  including 
experience  In  previous  jobs 

Effort  required,  including  muscular  effort 
and  mental  or  visual  demands 

Communioation  at  work,  including  spoken,  o 
printed  and  written  as  to.  quality, 
speed,  accuracy 

Responsibility  for  equipment  or  process, 
material  or  product  and  the  safety  or 
work  of  others 


^k% 


63^ 


^1% 


13% 


67% 


30% 


31% 


32% 


23% 


2k% 


6% 


S% 


1% 


k% 


9% 


ERIC 


FACULTY 

The  attitude  of  teachers  is  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  influencing  the  way  high  school  students  plan  their 
future  and  react  to  occupational/vocational  education. 

The  current,  1972,   survey  when  contrasted  with  the  1966 
report  indicates  a  more  positive,  receptive,  supportive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  high  school  teachers. 

The  results  of  both  surveys  are  presented  for  comparison 
on  the  following  pages. 

The  1972  survey  also  had  one  page  for  an  essay  type 
response.     Selected  samples  of  these  responses  are  presented 
for  the  reader^ s  perusal  on  succeeding  pages. 
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RESPONSES  OP  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOL  FACULTY  MEMBERS  TO 
"THINK  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL, " 
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COMMUNITY 

Community  responses  were  gathered  by  the  research 
assistants  "^^isiting,  on  a  random  selection  basis,  a  number 
of  community  groups  such  as  PTA,   Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwanis, 
adult  education  classes,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  responses  of 
the  community  and  the  responses  of  the  faculty.  This 
presents  another  strong  indication  of  the  accord  between 
parents,  faculty  and  community  of  the  desirability  and  need 
for  improved  occupational/vocational  opportunities. 

The  tabulations  of  the  community  s'arvey  are  presented 
on  the  following  pages  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  convenient 
for  comparison  with  the  faculty  survey. 
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RESPONSES  OP  PARTICIPATING  COMMUinTY  MEMBERS  TO 
"THINK  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL." 
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ESSAY  COMMENTARIES 


The  coinments  listed  below  represent  the  attitudes  and  interests  of 
parents,  teachers  and  other  adult  cormonity  members  throughout  the 
Southeastern  Connecticut  shoreline.     Their  statements  were  written  as 
voluntary  responses  to  the  following  request  at  the  close  of  the 
questionnaire  form: 

"This  (blank)  page  is  provided  for  your  comments  concerning 
occupational  and  vocational  training  in  a  comprehensive  high  school.  Please 
comment  if  you  so  desire," 

The  great  majority  of  the  written  comments,  about,  nineteen  of  every 
twenty  responses,  were  clearly  favorable  toward  expanded  career  education 
programs  in  the  regular  high  schools.     Very  few  of  the  "one  out  of  twenty 
group"  indicated  a  definite  "no"  to  this  program.     They  simply  indicated 
that  special  technical  or  vocational  schools  should  provide  such  career 
education  programs. 

The  list  of  statements  are  separated  into  three  groups  but  perusal 
of  these  statements  truly  indicates  a  strong  unanimity  among  the  adult 
members  of  the  neighboring  communities. 


FACULTY; 

"In  my  opinion,  vocational  training  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
areas  in  education.     I  wish  the  public  attitude  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
'^step-chi3d_  or  in  some  way  denigrating  to  the  individual.     I  believe 
it  is  needed  for  the  college-bound  as  well  as  for  the  non-college." 


"Education  in  the  public  schools  seems. to  be  aimed  at  a  certain 
average  level  -  little  or  no  place  is  set  for  individual  talents. 
Motivation  is  a  greater  factor  in  learning  than  intelligence  and  meaning- 
ful programs  which  prepare  each  individual  to  fulfill  his  own  natural 
capacities  for  life  -  should  be  given.     (for  example,  if  he  has  a  natural 
talent  for  wood-working,  average  washed-out  levels  of  history  and  English 
and  math  only  serve  to  bore  and  destroy  his  interest  in  school)  He 
finishes  with  a  dislike  for  learning,  little  or  no  progress  in  these 
areas  and  his  own  talent  left  to  haphazard,   self  discovery.     The  school  has 
failed  him! ! " 


"I  feel  vocational  training  would  best  be  accomplished  if  it  were 
established  by  several  communities  rather  than  in  the  individual  town's 
nigh  school.  " 


"Public  education  too  often  ignores  the  needs  of  the  non-academic 
oriented  student.     The  community  has  a  great  need  for  people  possessing 
other  than  academic  skills  and  training.     Public  educaticxi  has  a  total 
responsibility  to  both  the  community  and  the  students  to  present  a. 
comprehensive,  all  inclusive  curriculum.     This  must  include  vocational 
education  on  a  par  with  academic  education." 


^367 


2k 

FACULTY  (continued) 


"Vocational  training  as  it  now  exists  in  our  high  school  is  com- 
pletely inadequate.     This  inadequacy  tends  to  give  it  a  somewhat 
"disreputable"  tinge,   as  the"''  students  advised  to  elect  courses  in  this 
field  are  those  who  are  unli^i^ly  to  succeed  in  any  academic  field.  There 
is  not  enough  teacher  time  available  to  offer  enough  courses  to  a  wide 
enough  variety  of  students.     I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  WRONG! 
Not  everyone  should  be  encouraged  to  ^o  to  college,  yet  our  schools  are 
geared  to  the  college-bound  student." 


"Absolutely  imperative  to  expand  vocational  education  and  information 
in  grades  K-12  -  would  be  well  worth  any  additional  cost." 

"The  original  concept  of  vocational  schools  has  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  enough  students  by  virtue  of  the  fact  many  are  unable  to  meet 
test  standards  required  for  entrance  and  the  facilities  presently  available 
are  limited  for  space.     In  other  words,  any  child  can  attend  a  public 
high  school  but  only  a  select  few  are  admitted  to  vocational  schools.  It 
IS  imperative  that  the  public  school  systems  provide  a  broader  based 
vocational  program  and  then  perhaps  we  would  have  a  few  more  "Indians"  to 
go  with  all  the  "Chiefs"  we  We  been  trying  to  educate  for  the  past  20  years  1 


"Vocational  education  should  be  started  at  least  in  the  middle  school 
with  a  large  and  "in  school"  operation.     In  the  middle  school  it  should 
be  required  of  all  and  in  the  high  school  every  student  should  be  required 
to  !-?.ke  a  minimum  of  one  course  (shop  or  home  economics)  to  graduate. 
This  requirement  for  graduation  should  in  a  few  years  develop  in  the 
community  an  appreciation  for  the  vocational  program  and  an  understanding 
for  its  benefits.     This  understanding  and  appreciation  is  now  lacking.  We 
need  community  support.     We  should  be  preparing  people  (now;,  students)  fur 
a  place  in  life  and  society.     Most  of  our  students  today  will  someday  own 
their  own  home,  work  and  raise  a  family.     Let  us  prepare  them  for  this 
realistic  goal . " 


"There  are  many  students  in  high  school  who  should  receive  more 
occupational  training.     Many  of  those  who  have  evinced  a  desire  to  go  to 
a  four-year  college  would  be  better  off  in  a  vocational  program.  Even 
those  who  are  qualified  to  attend  college  would  benefit  from  some 
occupational  training. " 

"I  feel  that  a  vocational  training  prograin  would  be  valuable,  pro- 
vided that  it  wouldn»t  jeopardize  the  basic  educational  subjects.  There- 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  the  vocational  program  s^ould  be  set  up  as  an 
elective.     Perhaps  if  a  student  chose  one  vocational  course  per  semester, 
he  would  have  enough  in  order  to  decide  in  his  senior  year  whether  to^go 
on  to  a  formal  education  college  or  to  go  l*o  a  vocational  school.  This 
way,  your  vocational  program  would  not  dominate  your  educational  program, 
but  would  aid  the  student  in  directing  his  educational  future." 
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PARENTS; 

^'It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  high  school 
will  have  to  make  many  changes.,     It  is  nob  enough  to  teach  a  general 
education  approach  to  life  and  a  college  approach  to  life.     I  feel  the 
student  should  be  exposed  to  the  many  occupational  and  vocational  positions 
available  and  so  many  students  who  would  appreciate  the  "doors  being  open 
to  them'\     To  me,  your  showing  so  much  foresight  -  is  a  ray  of  light  for 
the  many  students  who  v;ill  need  to  learn  a  way  of  life  with  occupational 
or  vocational  courses.     Best  of  luck  with  this  great  ideal" 


"Due  to  today's  obviou.s  lack  of  emplo;s^ent  for  highly- educated  people, 
there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of  importance  attached  to  becoming  a 
skilled  worker  in  any  number  of  jobs*     Too  much  stress  on  a  college 
education  makes  those  young  people  who  cannot  attend  a  school  of  higher 
learning,  feel  they  are  destined  to  became  low  men  on  the  totem  pole,  which 
they  certainly  are  not.'- 

"I  have'  felt  for  a  long  time  that  vre  are  not  educating  all  our  high 
school  students.  .  Vie  have  a  fine  college  course  and  a  fine  business  course^ 
bi:ib  the  majority  of  .^t^udents  have  no  other  choice.     My  daughter  is  not 
college  material  an"^.  is  not  at  0.1.1.  interested  in  business  education.  I 
think  th"ese  children  ahould  be  oFfered  a  variety  of  courses  in  technical 
skills^  so  that  they  may  try  them  oat  and  see  where  their  abilities  and 
iiiterests  lie»     Only  then  will  x^e  orovent  great  numbers  of  children  from 
becoming  bored  and  frustx-ated  with  school  and  eventually  "dropping  out" 
before  their  education  is  com„plete*     I  certainly  hope  this  will  be  put 
into  effect  before  it  is  too  late  for  my  daughter. " 


"Too  many  children,  not  acadomioally  qualified^   are  encouraged  by 
parents  and  faculty  to  go  to  college «     Many  eventually  graduate,  flood- 
ing a  market  already  oversupplied*     Technical  schools  and  institutes  are 
somehox^r  cast  in  the  light  of  providing  "second-rate"  education.  A 
greater  emphasis  should  be  made  to  encourage  such  students  to  enter  such 
institutions  which  provide  challenging  experiences  which  are  within  their 
capabilities.     The  V\   S,   Suffers  from  an  oversupply  of  college-trained 
people  inmost  categories  (except  physicians^  and  that  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  sufficient  educational  capacity)  but  a  shortage  of  skilled  tradesmen  - 
auto  mechanics  J   television  repairmen,  plumbers,  etc." 


"I  feel  this  is  a  very  good  trend.     Looking  at    he  drop-out  rate, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  high  schools  have  definitely  failed  with  the 
present  curriculum*     A  more  realistic  ^   student-oriented  (instead  of  out-- 
moded  traditional)  offering  is  far  overdue.     Please  let  us  know  what  '.^e 
(parents)  can  do  to  hasten  such  a  development." 

"I  think  GOOD  occupational  training  and  attitudes  towa-rd  the  trades 
for  both  boys  and^p;irls  is  long  overdue*" 
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PAREi^TS  (continued) 


"I  feel  occupational  and  vocational  subjects  at  the  high  school 
level  have  been  placed  too  far  dovm  on  the  academic  achievement  ladder* 
If  individual  treatment  is  to  be  kept  and  the  high  schooler  requests 
vocational  subjects,  why  not  drop  physical  educationj  art  or  music  and 
prepare  this  boy  or  girl  for  employment  upon  graduation.     J  feel  if  the 
occupational  and  vocai;ional  subjects  are  taught  efficiently  they  will 
encourage  the  high  schooler  scholastically, 

"For  my  oim  daughter,- I  consider  the  high  school's  job  is  to  pre- 
pare her  adequately  for  college,  not  to  provide  vocational  training, " 


"I  believe  we  should  increase  public  education  by  two  years  and 
include  vocational  education  for  the  11,  12,  13  and  li^th  years  for  those 
who  desire  svich' training. 


'"•■Our  educational  system  offers  little  to  the  youngster  who  is  not 
plannixL^§  to  go  to  college.     High  school  graduates  are  unfit  to  enter 
the  job  -market  without  much  more  training.     Many  drop-outs  are  the 
result  oi"*  the  school  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  who  do  not  need 
and  canno'v  handle  academic  subjects." 


GE^IERAL  C0]yiI4TJNlTY : 


"For  so  long  J  probably  since  the  launching  of  Sputnik,  we  have  been 
so  concerned  in  the  U.   S.  over  academic  success  and  the  practical  training 
of  the  blue  collar  worker  has  taken  a  back  seat.     It  is  important  to 
realize  that  people  have  definite  abilities  in  academic  areas  and  should 
utilize  them  and  at  the  same  time  some  ^oung  men  and  women  may  be 
talented  in  a  mechanical,  business,  ag-.-^icultural  or  similar  area.  These 
students  have  the  right  to  have  the  necessary  training  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  seek  employment  after  high  school  with  some  skills  accomplished. 
I  am  pleased  that  people  f^re  taking  this  survey  and  sincerely  hope  that 
a  more  comprehensive  program  in  vocational  training  and  work  BXperience 
^^^ill  be  introduced  in  the  shoreline  area, 


'^We,  as  a  manufacturer,  are  unable  to  complete  all  of  the  statements 
on  th-^se  pages  due  to  a  lack,  of  knowledge  of  the  school  system;  however, 
we  do  feel  -  and  have  tried  to  indicate  -  that  vocational  education  is 
important  and  deserves  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  school  curriculum." 


"The  ava:?age  student  in  todays  high  school  is  bored  silly  and  un- 
prepared upon  graduation  ^o  meet  the  problems  of  supporting  himself. 
Vocational  training  is  a  must  in  todays  society  as  many  college  graduates 
are  looking  for  employment.     Please  give  our  youth  an  opportunity  for 
gaining  self-respect  by  training  them  for  useful  emploTment .     Too  much 
time  is  spent  on  old  news  when  it  is  today  that  is  important." 
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GENERAL  COI^MUNITY  (continued) 


"Graduates  of  a  good  vocational  or  occupational  high  school  program 
are  in  great  demand,  but  curricula  must  be  strong  enough,  to  provide 
students  with  truly  employable  skills.    A  little  or  inadequate  vocational 
training  is  frustrating  to  a  graduate  and  not  of  much  benefit  to  an 
employer- " 


''So  many  high  school  students  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  higher  education 
after  high  school.     Vocational  education  in  high  school  would  give  them 
specialized  training  to  open  more  opportunities  after  high  school." 


"I  strongly  advocate  vocational  high  schools  on  regional  level  with 
as  much  or  more  emphasis  and  money  as  classical  studies  receive." 


"The  public  town  high  school  can  not  afford  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people.     I  feel  its  purpose  would  be  academic  in  nature.     There  should  be 
broad  base  vocational-technical  schools  to  take  up  where  the  town  schools 
leave  off. " 


"I  feel  there  are  many  high  school  students  who  are  not  college 
material.,  and  therefore  should  be  allowed  to  learn  occupational  and 
vocational  training.     In  this  way  they  can  often  go  into  Jobs  at 
factories,  in  construction  and  other  positions  that  will  not  be  menial...... 

In  other  words  they  do  not  start  at  the  bottom,  because  they  have 
training. " 


"I  feel  that  students  would  be  putting  their  time  to  better  use 
and  getting  a  better  all  around  education  if  a  vocational  subject  were 
substituted  for  some  of  the  scholastic  or  extra  curricular  work.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  an  average  or  below  average  student  is 
involved.     Also,  I  believe  that  vocational  training  would  make  school 
more  interesting  for  many  students." 


"I  feel  that  a  good  college  curriculum  is  essential  for  those 
students  x^rho  are  able  to  achieve  college.     However,  for  the  average  or 
below  average  student,  I  feel  that  a  vocational  education  is  a^  must  - 
for  the  town  involved,  for  the  society  on  the  whole,  and  most  of  all, 
for  the  child  involved!" 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Wlien  forming  conclusions  and  interpreting  the  results  of  this  survey, 
the  reader  should  be  reminded  that  six  years  separate  these  comparative 
surveys  and  that  the  total  number  of  students  tested  in  1972  exceeded  the 
1966  group  by  1,36?  students. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  expecting  to  graduate  from  High  School 
remained  at  over  90^  for  both  I966  and  1972  groups  in  every  school.  How- 
ever, for  seniors  the  percentage  has  increased  from  92^  expecting  to 
graduate  in  I966  to  91%  expecting  to  graduate  in  1972. 

Twelfth  grade  students  planning  to  attend  I4.  year  colleges  or 
universities  has  increased  from  3>h%  in  1966  to  i|.6^  in  1972.     The  number 
of  seniors  planning  to  attend  2  year  colleges  has  dropped  2%  from  12^  in 
1966  to  10^  in  1972. 

In  their  planning  for  post  high  school  life,  about  ^0%  of  grade  nine 
and  ten  pupils  and  2>0%  of  the  seniors  were  inde^iiisive  in  both  the  '66  and 
'72  surveys.     Also,  about  11^  of  grade  nine  and  ten  pupils  wished  some 
direct  assistance  in  future  planning  while  h^fo  of  the  seniors  checked  a 
concern  and  need  of  assistance.     Consequently  about  60^  of  ninth  and 
tenth  f^rade  pupils  and  about  3^%  of  the  seniors  have  expressed  a  definite 
need  for  career  planning  assistance. 

The  occupational/vocational  needs  and  concerns  could  be  illustrated 
in  another  fashion  by  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  indicated  work- 
career  plans  other  than  h,  jesir  or  2  year  college. 


1966  ( 


(Grades 


(Grades  9  &  10 


average  for  all  schools s 


average  for  a].l  schools: 


1972  ( 


(Grades 


(Grades  9  &  10 


average  for  all  schools! 


average  for  all  schools: 
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There  are  some  variations  among  the  high  schools  surveyed  which  may  b 
best  illustrated  in  the  percentages  of  pupils  planning  on  college  and  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  are  non- college  bound. 

Percentages  of  students  indicating  post  high  school  plans  other  than 
l\.  year  or  2  year  colleges. 

E.L.         Gu.       'Ma.        0.  S.  West. 
(Grades  9  &  10:    "FT^       57?r       J0%       3^%  ♦  "~5B"^ 

1972  ( 

(Grade  12:  L\.3%         3^%       3^%       k^fo  iGfo 

Percentages  of  students  indicating  I|.  and  2  year  college  plans. 

Cl._        E.L.         Gu.        Ma.        0.  S.  West. 

(Grades  9  &  10:    Tjj^       T^3%~       'SWo       ^  3^%~ 
1972  ( 

(Grade  12:     k-Zfo       $1%  68^  2k% 

Another  important  conclusion  reflected  in  this  survey  showed  that 
'■•eleven  percent  of  the  students  in  grades  nine,  ten  and  twelve  are 
currently  fesiking  -  o.ccupatlonal/vocational  courses.     However,  another 
fifty-eight  percent  of  the  students  surveyed  would  take  one  or  more 
occupational/vocational  courses  if  they  were  offered  as  part  of  their 
high  school  curriculum. 

Students  and  parents  have  consistently  displayed  in  several  sections 
of  this  survey  a  preference  for  occupational/career  oriented  courses 
within  their  own  existing  high  schools  rather  than  making  a  full  time 
commitment  to  vocational  training  in  a  separate  center.     Trends  are 
discernible  toward  flexible  approaches  that  would  allow  students  as  many 
options  as  possible  throughout  their  i\.  years  of  high  school.     There  are 
strong  indications  that  occupational/vocational  opportunities  should  not 
necessarily  ^e  an  all  or  notning  decision. 

The  survey  validates  this  report's  final  conclusion  that  there  is 
remarkable  harmony  and  agreement  among  parents,  teachers,   students  and 
community  members  as  to  the  importance  of  and  need  for  improvements  in 
this  segment  of  the  comprehensive  high  school  curriculiom.     There  is  total 
Q^f^iveeraent  as  to  the  urgency  and  the  immediacy  of  the  nf=^ed. 
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RECOl^NDATIONS 

Survey  results  warrant  that  serious  consideration  be  gi'/en  to  the 
implementation  of  the  following  recommendations: 

I.     Encourage  and  fund,  on  a  two  year  trial  basis,  a  Shoreline 
Career  Education  Resource  Center* 

This  recommendation  has  been  more  fully  developed  for  State 
Department  consideraMo^n  for  funding,  on  a  prepaid  basis,  as 
it  represents  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  productiv§ 
courses  of  immediate  action.     A  Career  Education  Resource  Center 
would  provide  students  with  information  and  skills  necessary 
for  purposeful  orientation  toward  the  world  of  work. 
The  design  of  a  Career  Education  Resource  Center  should  include 
the  following: 

A.  The  establishment  of  a  School/Employor  Based  Career 
Education  Program  to  be  developed  cooperatively  among 

^JbEARW  area  communities. 

B.  A  comprehensive  follow-up  stu^'y  of  the  results  of  this 
occupational  survey. 

G.     The  development  of  a  program  of  career  education  that 

promotes  articulation  from  elementary  school  through  post- 
secondary  education. 

D.     The  Implementation  of  a  "cluster"  career  development 
approach.     Some  advantages  of  a  cluster  approach: 

1.  Insures  that  many  students  keep  their  career 
options  open  through  high  school. 

2.  Pursues  introductory  and/or  advance  training 
in  a  variety  of  specialized  fields. 

3.  Changes  in  technology  or  manpower  supply  will  not 


render  all  skills  obsolete. 
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E.     The  exploration  of  existing  school  studies  for  teaching 
opportunities  relevant  to  career  orientation, 

P.     The  development  of  an  "Information  Center  for  Career 
Education'^  that  will  include: 

1.  collections  of  occupational  resource  materials  and 
information. 

2.  provisions  for  distribution  of  such  resources  to 
the  participating  schools  and  communities. 

3.  in-service  programs  for  the  purpose  of  updating 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  regarding 
career-oriented  education. 

ways  of  matching  student  abilities  and  interest 
with  career  opportunities. 

G.  The  establishment  of  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
schools  and  industry  for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  viable 
school/employer  based  programo     Obtain  committments  from 
companies  in  specific  ways  that  will  provide  assistance 
to  a  school  staff  and  students,  i.e.  speakers;  Job 
observation;  Job  interviews;  teaching  resources  and 
machines;  on  the  Job  training;  teaching  personnel  for 

a  '^length  of  time";  etc. 

H.  .    The  provision  of  a  Job  bank  maintained  through  a 

continuous  investigation  and  projection  in  the  matching 
of  human  resources  with  emerging  Job  opportunities, 
.1.     The  dissemination  of  information  regarding  recent 

research  data  in  career  education  to  students,  admini- 
strators,  teachers  and  citizens. 
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II.    Encourage  and  fund  several  intermediate  regional  occupational 
career  training  centers, 

A.  Curriculum  should  be  designed  for  student  entry  at 
any  given  grade  level,  ie:  9,  10,  11,  12. 

B.  Course  work  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  regular 

high  school  studies.     Students  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  1/2  or  1/L|.  time  as  well  as  evenings  or  summers. 
G.     Programs  should  support  exploratory  courses  essential  for 
preliminary  training  for  selected  "cluster"  employment 
opportunities .  ■  . 

D.  Curriculum  should  be  designed  to  provide  basic  career 
training  courses  in  such  cases  whereby  one  high  school 
would  not  have  sufficient  enrollment  to  justify  the  cost 
of  facilities  and  faculty* 

E.  Curriculum  should  be  designed  to  ^provide  advanced  programs 
in  such  cases  when  one  high  school  would  not  have 
sufficient  enrollment  to  justify  costs  of  facilities  and 
faculty. 

P.     Such  prograins  could  start  immediately  in  leased  temporary 
buildings  located  on  the  grounds  of  present  shoreline 
high  schools- 

III.     Encourage  and  fund  at  least  one  "Specialty  Program"  such  as 

electronics,  coxnmunicatlons ,  food  and  hotel  services,  plastics, 
dental  aide,  etc.  at  each  high  school.     Inter-town  cooperation 
■  would  encourage  the  exchange  of  students- via  shuttling- to 
benefit  from  expanded,  more  sophisticated  facilities,  e^juipment 
and  staff  at  a  given  school.     Such  programs  might  be  conducted 
in  existing  facilities  or  In  temporary  leased  buildings. 
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Encourage  and  fund  the  developraent  of  mobil  and/or  portable 
units  to  serve  a  high  school  for  a  ten  week  period  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  and  practicality  of  moving  an 
"instructional  unit"  several  times  a  year  rather  than  daily 
transporting  a  number  of  students  to  and  from  a  fixed  base  of 
operations • 

A.  Mobil  units  would  be  ideal  for  developing  curriculum 
and  instructional  approaches  for  emerging  job 
opportunities, 

B.  Portable  units  would  provide  needed  valuable  data  for 
the  design,   construction  and  staffing  of  permanent 
facilities . 

G.     The  units  vrould  not  be  a  long-term  cost  burden  or 
mistake  if  the  emerging  career  opportunities  turned 
out  to  be  short  term  or  "faddish". 
Encourage  and  fund  the  construction  of  a  State  Regional  Voca- 
tional Technical  School  in  the  shoroline  area* 

A.  The  area  now  has  a  sufficient  student  population  and 
interest  to  justify  such  a  facility, 

B,  The  State  School  would  provide  for  .'standard  programs 
such  as  carpentry,  plumbing,  welding,  auto  mechanics, 
etc*  as  well  as  provide  for  greater  flexibility  of 
programs  for  area  high  school  pupils  desiring  some 
occur)ational/vocational  training* 

1.     Curriculum  should  be  designed  for  student 
entry  at  any  given  grade  level,  ie:  9,  10, 
11,  12, 
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2.     Course  x^rork  may  be  taken  in  conjunction,  with 
regular  high  school  studies.     Students  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  uctond  1/2  or  1/I|.  time 
as  well  as  evenings  or  summers. 

3»     Programs  should  support  exploratory  courses 
basic  to  larger  clusters  of  employment 
opportunities . 

VI.     Encourage  and  fund  differentiated  staffing  patterns  which 

could  involve  the  use  of  non-certified  staff.     Example:  Use 
of  local  chefs  during  slack  winter  season  to  prepare  students 
for  a  wide  range  of  recreation,  food  and  restaurant  careers; 
or,  the  use  of  personnel  from  Pfizer  and  Lawrence  Memorial 
Hospital  for  lab-aide,  lab- technician  or  health-aide  career 
training.  ^ 

VII.     Encourage  and  fund  programs  dealing  with  the  extended  school 
day  and  extended  school  year  concepts.     Example:  Operate 
late  afternopn,  evening  and  suinmer  classes  in  a  regional 
complex  or  in  expanded\  high  school  facilities. 

NOTE:     Recommendations  involving  Joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  two  or  more  communities  have  been  presented  with 
the  goals  of  quality  and  efficiency  in  view.  Co- 
operative regional  approaches  to  some  occupational/ 
vocational  programs  would  assure  the  following 
positive  features: 
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a.  Sufficient  student  enrollment. 

b.  Sufficient  size  and  quality  of  staff, 
c*     Reasonable  cost  per  student, 

d*     Adequate  instructional  space. 

e.     Substantial  aiaount  of  specialized  equipment. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  of  those  programs  mentioned  above  be 
designed  and  funded  to  operate  for  adult  education  and  job  upgrading  as 
well  as  to  operate  for  students  during  the  evening  and  summer  months. 

VIII.     Encourage  and  draft  legislation  that  would  provide  100^ 

reimbursement  for  construction  of  occupational/vocational 
facilities  on  existing  high  school  sites. 

IX.     Encourage  and  draft  legislation  that  would  provide  100^ 
reimbursement  for  the  construction  of  intermediate 
regional  occupational  career  training  centers. 
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Project  LEARN  Shoreline  Career  Education  Survey 
Student  Questionnaire:     Grades  9,     10     and  12 


Your  town,    along  with  other  neighboring  towns,    is   studying  the   interests  of 
the  people  of  this  area,    their   tr -y'LvAn-s  needs,   and   the   support  of  the 
community.      Results  of  the   study  wi".  1   be  used  as  a  guide   to  plan  and  to 
develop  *  adequate  vocational   education  programs.      Your  cooperation  is  needed 
and  appreciated  in  this  important  undertaking.      All   information  furnished 
\<±11  be   treated  as  confidential. 


Name 


Ma  1  e 


High  School_ 


Female 
Grade 


Birthdat e 


Mo  n  til/ Day/  Ye  ar 


VII.      DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS   SPACE  UNTIL  DIRECTIONS  ARE  GIVEN  TO  DO  SO. 

Job  NLimber  Job  Title 

^^1-23)      A  Choice  

2k-26)      B  Choice     

27-29)      C  Choice     


Please    check  your  viewpoint   on   the   following  questions. 


30) 


31) 


;'3."-33) 
(3'-i-35)" 


: 36-37) 


Do  you  expect   to  graduate   Trom  high  school? 

1)  Yes,    I  expect    to  graduate  with  my  class. 

2)  Yes,    I  expect   to  graduate,   but   later  than  rny  classmates. 

3)  No,    I  expect   to   leave  high  school   and  not  graduate. 
k)     I  do  not  know  at   this   time    (may  be  moving  Trom  area;    may  depend 

upon  passing  a  particular^  subject;  etc.) 


II. 


after 


Wliat  are  your  present  thoughts   concerning  your  fLiture 
you  leave  high  school? 
(1)      I  have   a  rather   specific  future  plan  for   the   college   and/ or 
the  work  I  would  like. 
2)      I  have   a  plan,    but   I  am  not   sure  of  it. 

^3)      I  have   thought   about   it,   but  I  do  not  know  what  I  want   to  do. 
k)      I  have  not   given  it  m^ich  thought. 

 ^5)     I  am  concerned  about  it;    I   could  use  some   assistance   to  help 

me  decide. 

III.      Wiat   do  you   think  actually  will  happen  when  you  leave  high  school? 
(Check  only  one j 
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I  think  that 
I  think  that 
part- time . 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
school . 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
I  think  that 
At   this  time 


I  will  go   to  work   full-time.  • 

I  will  work  part-time   and   continue  my  ed^^catio■n 

I  will  eiiter  an  apprenticeship  program. 

I  will  attend  a  four-year  college  or  Liniversicy. 

I  will  attend  a  two-year  college. 

I  will  take  vocational   course  work. 

I  will  attend  a  technical  institute. 

I  will  take   course  work  in  a  private  business 


get  married  and  keep  liouse. 
get  married  and   continue  working, 
enter  the  Armed  Forces. 


I  will 
I  will 
I  will 

1  do  not  know  what   I  will  do. 


O  O  Q 


IV  •     Th,e   courses   listed  in  the   subject   fiel.ds  belo^.v  iisually  arc:'  2. 
not  all  offered  by  all  high  schools.      Furthei^,    scJiool  coun- 
selors  should  be   consulted  about   their  acceptance    ibr   ro J  lOfV^' 
entrance  requirement  s ;    these  vary  considerab:i.y  ^iiiiong  v.]i<-: 
nearly  2,000   colleges   and  universities   of  the  Uiriteei  Staui.vt.. 
Will  you  please   check  your  viewpoint   ac cordiiic^ly ?      (More  • 
than  one   item  may  be   checked   if  you  wish). 

HAVE                AM  EXPECT 
COURSES  IN  SUBJECT  FIELDS                  TAKEN            TAKING       TO  TAKE 

WO  Hi  D  ']"\KE 
J^S  OPl'ERE!) 

(38) 

4g'ri  culture 

(39) 

Art 

(^0) 

Business  ^  Office  Practices 

(41) 

Retail  and  Sales 

(42) 

Home  Economics 

i'O) 

Trade  and  Indus tx^ial 

{kk) 

Musii- 

(^^5) 

Technical 

Please   check  your  viewpoint  on  the   following*  questions. 

(46)         V.     IVould  you  enroll   in  vocational   courses   in  your  area  of  ijitoi  f^st 
if  they  w^ere  offered   in  a  public   school  vocational  }"):ro£'3."aiii? 


Yes 


No 


(4?)       VI.     Would  you  be  willing  to  work  in  the   Shoreline   area  if  woiMv 
in  your  area  of  interest  were  available? 

  Yes   No   ^Undecidec^ 

VII.      Within  each  business,    industry  and  profession,    a  uuiMl,)e]:^  of  Jol.) 

titles  are  used   (more   than  ^0,000  for  the   entire   oountT^y)  .  l^Vom 

among  those   listed  below  and  others  which  you  may  add: 

a  .      Select  up  t  o   thr e  e  wh i  ch  y o  l :  in t  eii''1.   to   o r  h o  p e     o   e j j  t  e v 

upon  leaving  or   completing  high    school   aAcl    letter   them  A, 
13,   and  C   to   show  your  first,    second,    and   tliird  clioice. 
b.      \\Qien  you  are   finished  with,  this    section,    transfer  the 

number  and  name   of  your   first,    second,    and    th.i.i'd  cboi.ces 
to   the   enclosed  block  on  the   fii\?t  pa^^e  of   tiiis  qLie^stioji- 
naire. 


Ag;ri culture ,    Forestry  and  Fishing 
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.(  1) 

i  V 

k 

5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
.  9) 
10) 


Farmer ,    (dairy ,    fruit ,  live- 
stock,  poultry  and  truck) 
Farm  Hand 
Fisherman 
Florist ,  Nursery. 
Grader- Packer 
Guide 

Ha  t  ch  e  ry  Man 
Hun  t  e  r ,   Tr  app  e  r 
Logger 
Other 


Amu  s  e m e n  t  -  En  t  e r:  t  ci ; iii \  on  t ' 

 ( 11 )     Actor ,  Actress 

 ( 12  )     Announcer    (Padlo-TA/ ) 

 (  13  )      Conees  sioJ.i  Ope:rator 

 '  1 't^ )     Dan  c  cr 

 (  15 )     Mo  t ioji  Pi  c  ture   Pro  ,jec  tor 

Operator 
 ( 16 )      Stagehand  • 

 _(l7)     Winter-Summer  Spo J't,s  :      Opt-v^i  i.d 

Skiiiig,   BowJ.ing,   Gol;t*,  Ecl* 
'  ( 18)      Other  '_  


Building 

 (19) 

 (20) 


Construction 

Bricklayer ,  Stonemason 

Cabinet  Maker, 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Glazier 

Iron  and  Structural 
Steel  Worker 
Millwright 
Painter-Decorator 

Plasterer 

Plumber- steam  t^^:  gas 

fitter 

Roofer 

Othei-  


3. 


Confectioner 


Baker 

Candy  Makex^ , 
Chef,  Cook 

Counterman,    Fountair  Worker 
Grocer 
Meat  Cutter 
Waiter,  Waitress 
Other   


[\nsincss-Orfice  Occupations 


..(30) 

y^ookkeeper  , 

Accountant ,  Business 

Mcichine  Operator 

(31) 

Clerk:    Office,  Hotel, 

13ank 

(32) 

Duplicating  Machine 

Opci-^ator 

.  (-^3) 

Key- Punch  Operator  - 

Px^ogramnier 

(3M 

Recept ioni  st 

(35) 

Secretary. 

 (36) 

S  t  e  no  graph  e  r - Ty p  i  s  t 

(37) 

.Government 

Fir  eman ,   Folic  eman 
Guard ,  Watchman 
Librarian 

Maintenance  Worker:  Parks 
Playgrounds ,  Nurseries 
Military:     Army,  Navy, 
force ,  Marines 
Operator.   Power  Plant, 
Plant,   Water  Plant 
Other  


(6M 

'(65) 
-(66) 

_(68) 
_(69) 
(70). 


Air- 


Sewage 


Health  Services 


Pi  stributiv^  Occupations 

Automotive :  Rentals , 
Parking 

Advertising:  Lay-out 
Copy-Writer 
Cashier-Clei-k 
Key-Punch.  Operator 


_._(38) 
.._..( 39) 


Sale  s 


Man , 


(-'.0) 


Dental  Technician,  Asst. 

Dietary  Assistant 

Hospital  Orderly,  Attendant 

Institutional  Housekeeper 

Medical   Record  Librarian, 

Technician 

Nurse ' s  Aide 

Office  Assistant:  Medical, 
Dental 

Optical  Mechanic 

Practical  Nurse 

Other  - 


h2)    -  Operator:   Hotel,  Motel 


V3) 
l\h) 


— (/,7) 


Tourist   Court,  Restaurant 
Purchasing  Agent,  Buyer 
Window  Trimmer,   Display  Man, 
StocKkeeper 
Salesman,  Saleswoman 
Shipper-Warehouser 

Other   — 


Manufacturing 

 (81) 

(82) 


General 
Polisher 


Tiler , 


Smelter  ,  Poui'er, 


t;;nri  ipmer  t  Services 


_(V.,S) 


Refrigeration 


Airconditioning, 
Mechanic 

Auto-Aviation  Mechanic 
Body-Fender  Repairman  ^ 
Business  Machines  Serviceman 
Electrical  Appliance,  Heating, 
Radio -TV  Serviceman 
Furnace -heating  Serviceman 
Service   Station  Attendant 
0  the  r  [  


Maker 


Buffer, 
Grinder 
Foundt^yman, 
Furnaceman 
Inspector 
Heat  Treater 
Machinist 
Molder 

Patternmaker ,  Model 
Machine  Operatoi-^ 
Miner,   Mining  or  Quarry 
Machine  Operator 
Petroleum  Refinery  Worker 
Set-up  Man 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Shipf it ter 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 
Welder:    Gas,   Arc,  Acetylene 
Other_  


4, 


\Innu-ra. c tviring-Tex t  iles  and  Garme 

(  97 )  Cuttoi- 

 iO^)  Designer 

(99)  Dressmaker 

_TlOO)  Fxirrier 

(iOl)  Loom  Vorkcr 

102  )  Clovomaker 

"(10:0  Mender 

 (lO-^)  Milliner 

(.1.03)  Sovinc^  Macliinc  Operator 

"(  106  )  Sorter 

 (  .10  7  )  Sti  loll  or 

 (:i.OH)  npholsterej; 

I  09  )  Vonver 

(  1  10)  i)i:\\nr_  


and  Grapliic  Arts 

Bindery  Worker 
Cartoonist ,  Illustrator 
Commercial  Ax*tis t 
Electroplater 
Imp')  si  tor 
Lay-out  Man 

Lithographer,    PI l o  t  o - o  f r s  e  t  Man 
Plat emaker 

S  ign  and  Sli o v c ard  Ar t  i  s  t 
Stereo  typex" 

Pressman   (Job,    Cylinder,    Offset ) 
lYpeset '-.er  ,    Oonipo  sitor 
Other  


f  f^.se^ioiij  1 


Ac<^oiin  i:nnt  ,    Audi  tor 

Arch  i  tec  t. 

Engineer 

Lawyer,  Judge 

Phvs.i  eian,   Dentist  ,  Nurse 


Pri. 


Mini  s  t er 


CM  (M  gymen 
Rai>b  I 

Vsycho'l  uglst ,    Economist , 
Social  Work-ei' 
Physicis  t ,    Chemist , 
c  1  s  t ,   A  s  1.  r  o  n  o  m  e 
Tom  Cher,  Professor, 
Pr^inc  ipal 

nth.  el-  


Pharma- 
Counselor , 


ioral   bei.^A^.L  ee  s 


10  p  0])  era  tor 
Dv(.-r 


{1:21  )  liar  her 
"(l.?;j)  IWvnriy 

C"(  e.-rnei^,    Dy(.-r,  l>resser, 
L.ainule.r(«  r 
(         )      Dome  s  1  i  l^Jo:i;k..^:r 
f  !    ^  )     (lardc^ne  1^ ,  round.sworker 
"  (l.?b  )      Jani  lov  ,    l'orte.i>,  C^aiiip 
A  i:  i  ei^dan  t 
( l.?T  )      \urseniri  J  d 
ll  1:2^  )      Photogrn  plLe  i^ 

( 1'19  )     Siioe  iNopnxrinari 
^(I'iO)  n^iiloi' 
(  1  ^>  1  )     O  tl  I  e-J '  


I  >n  I.)  1  i  c   ht  ill  ties 


Clerk 

Dispat  ehe:r 
In  s  t  ^.'^iim  e  n  t  ^  I  ak  e  r 
Li  n  e  m  an ,    S  e  r  i  c  e  m  an 
Meter  Man 

Specification  Wi.'^iter 
Tester 

0  the  r  : 


Technicicn 


.(153) 

:(i36) 


Analyst :   material , 
process  me  thod 
Dispatcher 
Draftsman 
Engineering  Aide, 
Assistant 
Estimator 
Inspector 

Laboratory  Technician 
Technical  Writer 
Tester 

Other   


Transportation  &  Heavy  Equipment 


(163) 
16^1) 

^165) 
^166) 

168) 

^169) 
170) 

;i7i) 


Boat'  Builder 

Bui  1  do  z e 3.-^  Op  e rat o 

Crane,    Shovel  Opciator 

Merchant  Mariner 

Navigator 

Pilot   -  Aircraft 

Raili-^oad  Worker 

Motor  Trucks 

Otlier  , 


'2' 


5. 


(43)  vi:;i. 


If  occupatio.  vl/vocational  programs  were  offered  as  part  of 
your  high  fichool  curriculum,   would  you  take  one  or  several 
of  them?     Check  only  one  an.iwer. 

 (1)     I  am  already  taking  one. 

 (2)     Yes,    I  would  take  one. 

 _(3)     No,    I  would  not  take  one. 


If  you  answered  'lO  to  the  above  stop  here, 
the  next  question. 


Do  not  answer 


(49)         IX.     Study  the  occupational/vocational  programs  listed  belo^^.  If 
you  could  take  one  of  these  occupational/vocational  p-rograms 
in  your  high  school  which  would  you  pick  as  a  first  choice 
and  as  your  second  choice?     Check  only  one  first  choice.  '  Check 
only  one  second  choice." 


First 
Choice 


Second 
Choice 


1 )  Appliance 

2)  Auto  Body  Repair 

3 )  Bookkeeping 

4)  Building  Trades 

5)  Business  Data  I-rocessing 

6 )  Commercial  Art 

7 )  Cosmetology 

8)  Dental  or  Medical  Assistant 

9)  Distributive  Education  (Sales-retail, 

wholesale ) 

10)  Drafting 

11 )  Electronics  or  Electricity 

12)  Food  Preparation  or  Food  Services 

13)  Forestry,   Landscaping  or  Hort icuJ.ture 

14)  General  Agriculture 

15 )  General  Home  Economics 

16 )  General  Office  Practices   ( Clerical ) 

17)  Machine  Shop 

18)  Mechanics   (Auto,   Diesel,  Farm) 

19)  Plastics 

20)  Practical  Nursing  and  Child  Care 

21)  Printing  and  Duplicating 

22 )  Secretarial  Practices   ( Stenography) 

23)  Sheet  Metal,  Welding,   or  Foundry 

24)  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking 

25)  Undecided 
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Project  LEARN  Shoreline  Career  Education  Survey 
\/iewpoint3  of  Parents  of  9th;   10th  and  12th  Grade  Students 


Your  to-\m,   along*  with  other  nei^;;;libo rin^    towns  ,    is   studying*  tlio^  in- 
terests  of  the  people  oT   this   a3:^oa,    thoir  ti*ainiiig  ucods,    and  I'lie 
support   of   the   community.      Results   of   vJie   s  Laidy  vill    be  u.5.-od   as  a 
guide   to   plan  and   to   develop  adeciuato  vo  t^at  ioiial   ochi  elation  j^rograms 
111  us,   yo  u  r  c  o  o  p  e  r  a  t'  i  o  n   is   n  e  o  d  o  d   and   ap  p  tv  t  -  i  ci  t  o  d    in   1 1 1  .i  s   :i  j  ti  p  c  vr  t  an  t 
und e r t ak i n .      A 1 1    i n i "o i *i ua  i i o j'i   \\' i 1 1   I > ( . :i ■  e a t e d      s    c ^ o \\V i den  t.  j. a  1 . 

N  OTE :      Pai^  e  n  t  s   a  v  e  r  e  Cj  u  o  s  t  e  d   to   aj  \  s    e     a  J.  i   q  n  e  s  t  i  o  n  s  • 

Vihei'^e   numerals   appear  vitliin  pai*on these s  ,    in  nia.rc'ins  or 
above  wox^ds  ,    tlioy  are  placed    tliere   only   to    sinipli  l  y  tlio  re- 
cording; of  data. 

Parent '  s  Name  

J-^i  r  s  t  'rn :i- 1  i a  1  has  t 

Student '  s  Name  Male  Female  

First  ^'nitial  Last 

Circle   the  Number   indicating*   tli.e    scliool   tliat  your   son  or  daughter 
attends. 

1.  Daniel  Hand  High,  Madison. 

2.  Guilford   Senior  High. 

3.  Morgan  Scliool,  Clinton. 

k ,      Old  Saybi^ook   Senior  High. 
5;      Westbrook  Jr-Sr.    Higi^  . 
6.      East   Lyme    S3;.  HigJi. 
Circle   the  number  indicating   the  ]3.resont   grade  of  your  son  or  daughter. 
9th.  12th. 
10th. 

Please   indicate  by  an  X  Avhether  you  agree  or  disag^ree  with   the  job 
choices   listed  below  by  your   son  or  daughter. 

JOB  CHOICES 

(1)  (2) 

Job  Number  •  Job  Title  Agree  Dj  p- gree 

[21-23)   1st  C]ioice_^    (30) 

24-2u)    2nd  Choice       (31) 

^27-29)   3rd  Choice  (32) 
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2. 


Please   check  your  viewpoint  on  the   following  questions. 

T.      For  youth  who   think  that   they  may  go   to  woif^k  directly  upon  leaving 
high  -school,    do  you  think  the  high  schools   should  assist  them  to: 


Questions  Ye  s       No  Undecided 


(/rO        di.scovo:r  and  understand   their  employment 
interests   and  abilities? 

(  'j/l  )        enter,    if  they  wish,   vocational  and 

technical  education   courses   in  addition  to 
those   in  general  education? 

('^5)        understand  employment   trends  and   conditions  - 
tlie    type   and  rate  of  change   in   jobs  and 
industry? 

( '3() )        understand  how  to  locate  and  apply  for  jobs? 

(37)       understand   factors  which  contribute   to  under- 
oinployment  and  unemployment? 


11.      Listed  below  are   some  of  the   factors  which  often   lead  to  or 

lengthen  periods  of  unemployment.      Based  on  your  experience  and 
that  of  persons  you  know,   what   importance  do  you  attach  to  the 
following? 


Fac  toi's 


Degree  of  Importance 

(1)     (2)  (3) 

Mo  s t        Some         Leas  t 


(1^)     Technological   changes:      automation,    changes  in 
inetliods,   materials,   machines,  processes 

(39)      Ivimited   job  knowledge,    skd  11-educat ion  and 
tx^aining 

(^lO)     Unc  eirtainty  as   to  where   the   jobs   are   and  how 

to   look  for  a  job;    also  wages,   hours,  conditions 

(/|l)     Inability  to  make   a  good   impression  on  potential 
employers    (aptitude,  appearance) 

{L\:>)  Other  


3. 


III.      In  your  present   job  or  position,   what   importance  do  you 
attach  tp   the   following  factors; 


Degree   of  Impox^tance 
Factors  (l)        (2)  (3) 

Much       Some  Little 


(^13)  Skill  x^equired,    including  speed,  accuracy, 

dexterity  and  timing. 

(kk)  Education  and  training  required,  including 

experience   in  previous  jobs. 

(45)  Effort  required ,    including  mus cular  e f f ort 

and  mental  or  visual  demands. 

(^^6)  Communication  at  work,    including  spoken, 

printed  and  written  as   to  quality,  spetd, 
accuracy. 

(''i?)  Responsibility  for   equipment  or  process, 

material  or  product   and  the   safety  or 
work  of  others. 


IV.      If  the  vocational   courses  your  son  or  daughter  wants  were 

offered  at  a   convenient   time   in  the   public  school  vocational 
and   technical  programs,   would  you  permit  your  son  or  daughter 
to   enrol  ? 

  Yes   No    Undecided 


(49)     If  the  vocational/occupation  courses  your  son  or  daughter 

wants  were  offered  at  a  regional  training  center  on  a  1/2  day- 
basis  for  an  8  -  10  week  period  and  transportation  was  provided, 
would  you  encourage  your  child  to  enroll? 

Yes  No  Undecided 


(50)     Do  you  'jxpect  your  son  or  daughter  to  seek  employment  immediately 
after  graduation  from  high  school? 

Ye  s  No  Unde  c  i  de  d 
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4. 


THIS  PAGE  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  YOUR  COMMENTS  CONCERNING  OCCUPATIONAL 
AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  A  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  PLEASE 
COMMENT  IF  YOU  SO  DESIRE.  ^i^i^-Abh 


Project  LEARN  Shoreline  Career  Education  Survey 
Faculty  -  Community  Questionnaire 


Would  you  please  participate  in  the  Shoreline  Career  Education 
Survey  by  completing  the  attached  questionnaire. 
Please  do  not  sign  it. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION* 
.Please   fill  in  the  following  information: 

School  


If  teacher) Main  Subject  Taught^  

Vocational  Education  in  high  s  chool  means  public   school  instruction  that 
develops  the  basic  skills,    judgments,   and  job-related  knowledge,  sufficient 
to  prepare  youth  for  full-time   employment   in  business,   agriculture,  trade, 
industry,   and  other  occupational  areas. 

Directions ; 

We  would  like   to  know  how  you  FEEL  about  vocational  education  in  comparison 
with  other  high  school  programs.     ¥e  want  you  to  answer  each  item  as 
honestly  as  you  can.      We  ask  you  NOT  to  write  your  name  on  these   sheets,  for 
it  is  only  your  truthful  answers   that  are   important--it  does  not  matter  who 
gives   the  answers. 

Do  not   take   too  much  time   in  thinking  .about  ajay  partic   lar  item.      Please  do 
not  leave  any  item  out--there   is  no  right   or  wrong  answer--it   is   just  how 
YOU  feel  about  things.      Other  people  may  have  different  opinions. 

Please   circle   the  response  which  corresponds   the   closest   to  your  feeling 
about   each  item  in  Part  I,   according  to   the  following  code. 

SA  =  Strongly  Agree       .  D  =  Disagree 

A  =  Agree  SD  =  Strongly  Disagree 

U  =  Uncex'tain 

Put  a  circle  arotind  the  answer  which  comes   the   closest   to   representing  your 
feeling.     Even  if  your  exact  feeling  is  not  found  in  one  of  the  choices,  pick 
the  one  which  comes  the   closest  to  your  true  feeling.      Sometimes   it  will  be 
hard  to  mak:3  up  your  mind,  but  do   the  best  you  can  and  do  not   leave  any  out. 


2. 


BEGIN  HERE: 


PART  I 


CIRCLE  ONE 

(4)  1.  SA  A  U  D  SD  1. 

(5)  2.  SA  A  U  D  SD  2. 

(6)  3.  SA  A  U  D  SD  3. 

(7)  4.  SA  A  U  D  SD  4. 

(8)  5.  SA  A  U  D  SD  5 . 

(9)  6.  SA  A  U  D  SD  6. 

(10)  7 •  SA  A  U  D  SD  7. 

(11)  8.  SA  A  U  D  SD  8. 

(12)  9.  SA  A  U  D  SD  9. 

(13)  :^0.  SA  A  U  D  SD  10. 

(14)  ll.  SA  A  U  D  SD  11. 

(15)  12.  SA  A  U  D  SD  12. 

(16)  13*  SA  A  U  D  SD  13. 
{I7)l4.  SA  A  U  D  SD  14. 

(18)15.  SA  A  U  D  SD  15. 


It  is  important   to  provide  many  students  with 
both  a  sound  basic  education  and  vo cat iojial 
education. 

Vocational   education  does  not  mak^    enough  students 
useful  members   of  society  to  justify  its  cost . 

There  are  not  enoug  .   students  in  vocational  ed- 
ucat  ion  at   the  high    ^^chool   leve  1 . 

The  values  of  vocational  education  should  be  made 
knovn  to  more  parents   than  is  nov  the  case. 

Vocational  education  programs   in  high   school  should 
not  be   expajided  when  so  many  students  need  the 
basi  c  sub j  e  c t  s . 

Vocational   education  programs   cajonot  possibly  pre- 
pare high  school   students  for  the  range  of  job 
opportunitie s  available   to   them . 

Taking  vocational  education  hinders   students  fx-om 
fixrther  education  after  high  school. 

Results  of  vocational  education  programs  I  have 
seen  or  heard  about  were  beneficial  to  the 
communities  involved. 

I  do  not  think  vocational  education  in  Kigl?,  school 
is  as  necessary  for  most  students  as  are  other 
worthwhile  programs . 

Most   students  who   take  vocational  education  in 
high  school  lack  too  many  other  scholastic  skills. 

Good  vocational  education  programs  in  public  schools 
attract  new  industries  to  a  community. 

A  more  considerable  portion  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  than  at  present  should  be  devoted  to 
vocational  education . 

In  my  opinion  most  public  schools  do  not  provide 
vo cational  education  programs  early  enough. 

I  would   cooperate  with  others  in  order  to  develop 
the  best  vocational  education  program  for  this 
community. 

This  area  rnould  provide  a  wide  variety  of  vo- 
cational programs  to  fit  the  abilities  of  most 
students. 


(18a)16. 
(18b)17. 
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SA  A  U  D  SD  16< 


SA  A  U  D  SD  17, 


Students  should  be  allowed  to  select  their 
vocational  subjects . 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  add  and  drop 
vocational  subjects  during  the  school  year. 


PART  II 


The  following  scale  is  quite  different  from  the  preceding  statements.  Read 
^'hrough  the  example  which  indicates  how  you  should  respond. 


oXAMPLE; 

Think  about 

Very 

'seful  : 


Vocational  Education  in  High  School 
Somewhat       Neither  or  both       Somewhat  Very 


Useless 


!"qu  should  ask  yourself,    "Does   the  phrase,   Vocational  Education  in  High  School , 
lean  to  me   something  useful  or  useless?"     You  decide  and  mark  the   scale  in  the 
pace   closest   to  your  feeling.     The  Mark  X  here   indicates   the   feeling  that 
/ocation  Education  in  High  School  is   somewhat  useful . 

ith  the   following,    first  read  the  phrase  at   the   top,    then  glar;.ce  down  at  each 
air  of  words.     Put  an  X  in  the   space  under  the  response   that  best  describes 
>^our  true   feeling  for  the  pair.     Move   to   the  next  set  and  do   the   same.  Please 
nswer  every  item. 


(19 

20 

'21 
,22 
f23 

[25 

27 
(28 


Think  about 


"Worthy 
Satisf ac  tory 

Impractical 

Desirable 

Unessential 

Meaningful 

Attractive 

Profitable 

Aimless 
Disreputable 


Vocational  Education  in  High  School 
Very       Somewhat       Neither  or  both       Somewhat  Very 


Unworthy 

Unsatis- 
factory 

Practical 

Unde  s  ir abl e 

Essential 

Meaningless 

Unattract- 
ive 

JJnpro  fit- 
able 

^Purpo  s  e  f  ul 
__Re spec  table 


Please  mark  with  an  X  one  of  the  following: 

I  should  describe  my  attitude  towards  vocational  education  in  high 
school  as: 


Very 


Somewhat 


Neither  or  both 


Somewhat 


Very 


29)  Favorable 


:  Unfavorable 
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STATE  RET^ORT 


Summary  of  the  Report 


Time  Period  covered  by  the  report:    July  1,-  1971  to  June  30,  1972 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  assist  rural  and  small  suburban  school 
districts  (particularly  those  in  depressed  areas)   in  establishing  occu- 
pational education  programs  for  grades  five  through  twelve.    More  specif- 
ically this  project  is  designed  to  provide  meaningful  vocational  educa- 
tion to  youth  by  (1)  providing  occupational  orientation  (2)  creating  a 
favorable  attitude  in  marginal  students,  slow  learners,  and  socio-economi- 
cally  disadvantaged  students  toward  the  value  of  education  and  its  contri- 
bution to  the  world  of  work  (3)  bridging  the  gap  between  education  and 
the  world  of  work  by  relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job 
(4)  providing  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during  the  last  years 
of  school  and  assisting  in  initial  placement  (5)  providing  short  intensive 
training  for  seniors  who  have  had  no  previous  occupational  training. 

The  procedures  used  to  achieve  the  objectives  are: (1)  Eight  schools  were 
originally  selected  and  an  additional  school  was  added  this  year,  bringing 
the  total  to  nine.  (2)  Each  school  employed  a  counselor  and  coordinator 
of  Cooperative  Education.   (3)  Personnel  from  participating  schools  attended 
a  one-week  workshop  followed  by  quarterly  two-day  sessions  relevant  to  the 
above  objectives. 

Career  Awareness  Guides  and  Orientation  Guides  were  developed  and  refined 
as  they  were  used  by  the  participating  schools.    The  seed  has  been  planted 
to  bring  career  awareness  down  through  the  first  grade,  although  this  was 
not  an  original  objective. 

These  schools  will  serve  as  models  for  career  education  in  Arkansas  in  the 
future.    It  is  recommended  that  additional  funding  be  made  available  to 
strengthen  these  models  in  succeeding  years.' 

Body  of  the  Report 

a.  Problem 

It  is  important  that  the  artifical  separation  that  characterizes 
general  and  vocational  programs  be  eliminated  and  that  occupational 
orientation  be  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  public  schools. 

Career  development  should  be  viewed  as  a  pyramid  offering  a  broad 
base  of  exploratory  experiences  for  the  world  of  work  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  levels  if  present  conditions  of  occupa- 
tional illiteracy  and  unemployability  are  to  be  overcome. 

Individuals  begin  forming  attitudes  regarding  certain  occupations 
early  in  life.     It  is  important  that  youth  are  made  aware  of  the 
ever-widening  range  of  occupations  and  that  a  realistic  perception  of 
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these  occupations  be  developed  in  order  that  these  youth  may  make  an 
exploration  of  themselves  in  regard  to  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 
Youth  should  also  be  oriented  to  the  fact  that  work  is  an  integral 
part  of  life  and  a  major  ingredient  for  happiness. 

After  creating  an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work,  it  is  important 
that  the  teacher  help  the  student  see  the  occupational  relevancy  of 
subject  matter  be  studied.     As  the  student  sees  that  English,  math, 
science  and  social  studies  contribute  to  his  ultimate  world  of  work, 
education  becomes  a  practical  and  meaningful  goal.    All  his  educa- 
tion becomes  vocational  in  nature. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  some  youngsters  do  not  have  the 
tolerance  or  ego-strength  to  proco.ed  through  a  series  of  experiences 
that  are  meaningless  to  them  personally.     Interest  is  awakened  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  grades  when  they  can  get  their  hands  on  the 
tangible  and  the  concrete.    Therefore,  experiences  which  are  timely 
and  immediate  to  the  questions  which  they  are  asking  themselves  must 
be  designed  for  these  grades. 

Basically,  Arkansas  is  a  rural  state  consisting  of  many  small  trade 
centers.     Students  attending  school  in  these  small  trade  centers  are 
receiving  basic  acadenic  education  with  some  receiving  training  in 
home  economics,  vocational  agriculture  and  business  education.  One 
of  the  major  resources  in  these  communities  is  agriculture,  but  mech- 
anization has  created  a  manpower  surplus  in  production  agriculture. 
Due  to  mechanization  and  in  some  communities,  to  change  from  an  agri- 
cultural  to  a  related  agricultural  or  non-agricultural  base,  it  is 
essential  that  present  programs  in  vocational  education  be  implemented 
and/or  expanded  to  include  occupational  orientation  beginning  early  in 
the  student ^s  school  career  and  continuing  to  graduation,  with  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  which  facilitate  realistic  occupational 
choices  as  early  as  possible.    The  capstone  of  this  orientation  and 
counseling  should  be  an  interdisciplinary  general  cooperative  education 
program 'in  which  students  can  receive  intensive  job-related  instruction 
in  school  and  actual  work  experience  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Of  great  concern  are  the  schools  in  designated  socio-economically  de- 
pressed  areas.     These  areas  consist  largely  of  under-employed  or  un- 
employed people,  with  a  high  percent  of  school  dropouts  and  a  low  in- 
come index  resulting  in  an  inadequate  tax  base  to  provide  adequate 
in-school  programs.     Too  often  such  socio-economic  situations  perpet- 
uate themselves. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  a  project  of  this  nature  should  greatly  alle- 
viate economically  depressed  conditions  by  providing  meaningful  edu- 
cation to  students  who  view  education  as  being  of  little  significance 
in  earning  a  living.     There  appears  to  be  an  urgent  need  to  strengthen 
training  and  job  adjustment  programs  for  these  disadvantaged  youth  in 


order  to  make  them  productive  workers  and  citizens.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  "regular'^  students  attending  these  schools  who  will  benefit 
from  such  a  program. 

Often  employment  opportunities  are  available  to  youth  within  their 
immediate  area  if  they  Ivnow  about  them  and  are  equipped  with  entry 
level  skills  for  the  jobs.     The  proposed  program  is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs.     In  addition  to  this,  highly  organized  and  intensive 
courses  in  job  attitudes  and  skills,  combined  with  extensive  counselin 
and  guidance,  will  be  a  valuable  offering  for  seniors  who  have  not  pre 
viously  had  vocational  training. 

Due  to  limitations  of  money  and  training  space,  it  appears  that  the 
most  feasible  approach  to  meeting  most  training  needs  in  small  schools 
is  through  cooperative  education  as  a  capstone  to  orientation. 

New  concepts  proposed  in  this  project  involve  planned  occupational 
orientation  beginning  at  the  fifth  grade  level  and  progressing  through 
the  twelfth  grade;  general  cooperative  education  offered  to  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students;  short  intensive  training  for  seniors 
without  previous  occupational  training;  and  intensive  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  placement  services  for  all  students. 

Occupational  Orientation  Beginning  in  the  Elementary  Grades  -  Previous 
research  has  been  conducted  by  Goff  (9)*  which  supports  this  new  con- 
cept for  schools  involved  in  this  proposal.    Goff  demonstrated  in  two 
elementary  schools  which  differed  socio-economically ,  that  measurable 
increments  in  vocational  knowledge,  level  of  occupational  aspiration 
and  realism  of  occupational  choice  can  be  attained  through  a  planned 
vocational  guidance  program.    Results  revealed  that  older  elementary 
students  exhibited  greater  vocational  awareness. 

Wellington  and  Olechowski  (22)*  found  that  even  third  graders  showed 
an  awareness  of  adults  as  working  people,  of  specific  jobs  as  having 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and  of  the  fact  that  the  enjoyment  of 
what  one  does  is  related  to  his  interests.    Also  the  children  per- 
ceived that  interests  and  abilities  enter  into  an  individual's  choice 
of  work. 

Since  schools  to  be  selected  for  the  project  have  not  previously 
carried  out  a  planned  vocational  guidance  program,  this  proposed  pro- 
ject will  enable  the  teachers  to  incorporate  occupational  orientation 
into  their  studies  and  assist  the  students  in  exploring  themselves 
individually  in  regard  to  the  work  world.     Students  can  examine  a 
wider  range  of  occupations  which  will  result  in  a  broader  meaning  of 
work.    As  the  student  progresses  through  the  grades,  this  background 
of  orientation  will  give  more  meaning  to  his  studies;  certain  occu- 
pations of  interest  to  the  student  will  be  studied  in  greater  depth; 


*See  Appendix  A 


and  the  career  decision-making  process  will  begin  to  develop. 


General  Cooperative  Education  -  Several  studies  have  been  conducted 
regarding  cooperative  education  for  secondary  students  in  which  the 
students  combine  related  classroom  instruction  with  on  the  job  work 
experience  in  a  local  business  or  industry.    Cushman  and  others  (6)* 
conducted  a  study  of  103  cooperative  work  experience  study  students 
from  16  high  schools.     Findings  of  the  project  revealed  that  when 
these  students  were  compared  with  students  in  similar  programs 
without  work  experience,  the  students  in  the  cooperative  education 
programs  rated  higher  in  technical  knowledge,  entry  into  curriculum- 
related  employment  following  graduation,  and  entry  into  curriculum- 
related  programs  of  advanced  training. 

In  a  pilot  project  at  Paola  High  School,  Kansas  (2)*  the  findings 
revealed  that'  85  percent  of  the  students  completing  both  years  of 
the  interdisciplinary  program  planned  to  work  for  the  same  employer 
in  some  capacity.     Of  those  students  in  the  project  who  attended 
college  of  trade  school,  82  percent  used  their  senior  year  experi- 
ence to  finance  education  expenses. 

Due  to  changes  in  employment  opportunities  and  manpower  needs,  it  is 
essential  that  present  programs  in  vocational  education  be  expanded 
to  include  general  cooperative  education  programs  to  offer  students 
a  wider  and  more  realistic  choice  of  programs.     It  is  anticipated 
that  these  programs  will  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  work, 
equip  the  youth  with  proper  work  habits  and  provide  them  with  mar- 
ketable skills  for  employment.     It  is  recognized  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  extensive  individual  assistance  to  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  students. 

Short,  Intensive  Training  for  Seniors  with  Previous  Occupational 
Training  -  There  are  certain  competencies,  common  to  all  jobs, 
which  can  be  made  "available  to  high  school  seniors  in  need  of  occu- 
pational training.     Stevenson  (19)=^  found  that  there  were  several 
competencies  that  employers  rated  as  essential  to  employment  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  business  or  level  of  employment.     These  compe- 
tencies include  such  factors  as  attitude  toward  work,  employee- 
employer  relations  and  personal  appearance.    Most  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  have  included  these  basic  skills  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  related  instructional  program. 

Miller  (14)*  conducted  a  pilot  research  project  .for  vocational  guid- 
ance in  economically  underdeveloped  areas.     Guidance  services  were 
provided  for  non-college  bound  high  school  seniors,  dropout  youth  and 
recent  high  school  graduates  currently  unemployed.    An  evaluation  of 
the  project  indicated  definite  success  in  stimulating  leadership  for 

*See  Appendix  A 
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the  schools  involved  and  adoption  by  other  schools  in  Illinois  and 
other  states.     Existing  vocational  education  programs  in  Arkansas 
provide  no  planned  approach  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  segment  of 
population  in  local  communities  for  which  this  proposal  is  designed. 
Failure  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  youth  is  costly  to  individuals 
and  to  society  because  of  resulting  high  unemplo>Tnent ,  delinquency 
and  social  disorganization* 

The  LEEP  program  (A)'^  was  initiated  in  Georgia  as  a  short-term  pro- 
gram for  youth  v/ho  have  separated  themselves  from  school  without  the 
necessary  skills  for  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  job.     It  was  stated 
that  75  percent  of  these  students  enrolled  only  after  one  or  more 
personal  contacts  by  the  coordinator.     Over  80  percent  of  those  placed 
in  jobs  were  still  working.     Due  to  the  success,  Georgia  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  pilot  programs. 

Such  short-term  training  should  be  beneficial  to  high  school  students 
who  either  could  not  schedule  vocational  courses  or  who  did  not  de- 
sire to  pursue  the  regular  vocational  curriculum.     This  should  be 
true  regardless  of  whether  the  student  enters  directly  into  the  work 
force  or  plans  to  obtain  additional  schooling. 

Intensive  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement  -  In  the  past,  vocational 
teachers  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  providing  these  services  for 
students  enrolled  in  their  courses*    All  vocational  teachers  have  been 
provided  at  least  one  period  each  day  for  counseling.     The  guidance 
and  counseling  of  the  non-vocational^tfudent  has  been  left  for  the 
counselor  or  academic  teacher>to  dpi     In  many  of  the  small  schools, 
there  are  no  counselors,  and  tnts^nly  guidance  provided  for  the  non- 
vocational  student  comes  fJom  academic  teachers. 

Therefore,   the  concept^"*&f-^guidance  and  counseling  is  not  new,  but 
great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  concentrated  effort  of  the  counselor 
and  all  teachers  on  the  secondary  level  to  ;?rovide  planned  and  mean- 
ingful guidance  and  counseling  to  all  students  iti  the  last  years  of 
school.     In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in-service 
training  sessions  to  orient  personnel.     In-service  training  will  pro- 
vide techniques  on  helping  the  students  to  understand  their  capabili- 
ties and  needs,  sources  of  information,  new  instructional  materials 
and  help  in  other  problem  areas  as  they  emerge. 

South  Carolina  (21)'^  conducted  a  two-week  summer  institute  for  a  group 
of  29  counselors  on  how  they  might  better  serve  disadvantaged  youth 
through  individual  and  joint  action  projects.    All  the  respondents  in- 
dicated enthusiasm  for  continuing  programs  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth. 

*See  Appendix  A 
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The  proposed  project  for  the  nine  Arkansas  schools  v;ill  provide  in- 
service  training,  not  only  for  counselors,  but  for  all  secondary  per 
sonnel  involved  with  students  in  their  .last  years  of  school. 

In  Montana  (10)*  fifteen  certified  secondary  counselors  participated 
in  a  project  under  vhich  they  were  employed  in  various  skilled  and 
unskilled  jobs.    While  employed  they  investigated  characteristics, 
background  and  job  experiences  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  entry 
workers  in  three  selected  industries.     Results  of  this  study  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  in-service  training  scheduled  for  school  per-- 
sonnel* 

Although  counselors  and  some  teachers  have  provided  placement  ser- 
vices to  those  students  leaving  school,  a  concentrated  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  the  counselor,  academic  teacher,  vocational  teacher 
employment  services  and  other  manpower  agencies  together  as  a  team 
which  keep  students  informed  of  the  employment  trends  and  job  va- 
cancies. 

Objectives 

!•     To  initiate  pilot  occupational  education  programs  for  rural  and 
small  suburban  Arkansas  schools  in.  grades  five  through  twelve, 

2.  To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and  awareness  of  youth  by 
incorporating  occupational  orientation  into  the  school  curric- 
ulum, beginning  at  grade  five. 

3.  To  create  a  favorable  attitude  in  marginal  students,  slow 
learners,  and  socio-economically  disadvantaged  students  re- 
garding    the  value  of  education  and  its  contribution  to  the 
world  of  work. 

4.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of  work  by 
relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job  through  a 
general  cooperative  education  program. 

5.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  for 
all  students  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  to  assist  in 
the  initial  placement  of  all  students  upon  leaving  school. 

6.  To  provide  short  intensive  training  for  seniors  who  have  had 
no  previous  vocational  training. 

Project  Design  and  Procedures  Followed 

This  project  involves  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  pro- 
gram beginning  in  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the 
twelfth  grade. 


*See  Appendix  A 


Eight  schools  in  rural  or  small  suburban  areas  were  originally  selccLc?d 
and  another  school  v/as  added  tliis  year.  Priority  was  given  to  areas  of 
high  unemployinent ,  schoo].s  vn.th  a  hiyh  dropout  rate  and  in  areas  identi- 
fied as  economically  depr etjsed  . 

Three  .schools  T:'ere  located  in  northwest  Arkansas,  three  in  north  central, 
one  in  east  central,  one  in  south  central,  and  tv;o  in  the  southeast. 
Being  scattered  tliroughout  the  state,  tliis  provided  oppor tuuJ.ties  to  in- 
volve students  having  a  variety  of  backgrounds  aiid  experiences. 

Each  school  V7as  provided  funds  for  a  full-time  coordinator,  a  full-time 
counselor,  plus  expenses  for  travel,  supplies,  communications,  dissemi- 
nation>  and  equipment.     All  schools  except  one  were  able  to  hire  per- 
sonnnJ.  to  fjll  these  positions.     One  school  was  unable  to  find  a  coun-- ' 
selor  for  their  program. 

Inscrvice  training  was  provided  for  one  week  during  the  summer  of  1971-7  2 
to  the  personnel  involved  in  the  program.    Most  of  the  counselors  also 
attended  a  three-week  workshop  in  the  summer  of  the  1972-73  scliool  year 
on  career  education,  while  coordinators  attended  a  one-week  v/orkshop. 

To  synchronize  the  efforts  and  bring  current  information  to  the  exemplary 
personnel,  four  quarterly  conferences  V7ere  held  during  the  year.  The 
frequency  of  tliese  conferences  enabled  the  state  staff  to  coordinate  ac*- 
tivities  between  the  various  scliools. 

Even  though  these  schools  v/ere  scattered  througliout  the  state  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  money  allocated  to  each  school,   the  career  education 
concept  has  been  implemented.     Frequent  site  visitations  to  the  partici- 
pating schools  did  not  prove  difficult  even  though  the  schoo].s  w^ere 
scattered.     The  fartherest  school  from  the  State  Office  was  200  miles 
and  the  nearest  school  was  86  miles,  but  these  schools  were  located  in 
a  circle  so  that  a  week's  work  could  be  planned  w^herein  you  could  be  in 
a  different  school  each  day. 

The  coordinators  in  the  program  were  required  to  have  a  Bachelor's 
Degree.    Within  three"  years  tliey  must  have  nine  semester  hours  in  Voca- 
tional Education  courses.     They  were  required  to  have  three  semester 
hours  in  teaching  cooperative  classes  within  the  first  year.  (Forty 
clock  hours  of  inservice  training  v/orkshops  could  be  substituted  for 
the  three  semester  hours.)     Also,  the  coordinator  vjas  required  to  have 
2,000  hours  of  work  experience  accumulated  in  t\^o  or  more  occupational 
areas.  . 

The  counselor  had  to  meet  all  certification  requirements  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  except  that  he  (she)  could  enter  the  program  with  as  fevz 
as  twelve  hours  course  work  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree  in  Guidance 
and  Counseling.     He  (she)   then  had  to  work  toward  full  certification 
requirements  by  earning  a  minumum  of  twelve  semester  hours  per  year 
toward  a  Master's  Degree. 
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•Two  curriculum  spoclalists  v;cre  employed  on  a  part-time  basic-  through 
the  University  of  Arkansas  under,  the  guidance  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Division.     The  part;-tin?e  basis  conrristod  of  graduate  assistant- 
grants  to  one  student  in  Vocational  Education  and  one  in  Guidance  and 
Counseling.     The  curriculum  specialists  had  the  r esponcibility  of  re- 
viewing research  and  other  materj.als  and  ipaking  it  available  to  the 
nine,  local  programs.    A  nev7slettcr  V7as  developed  each  month  by  these 
curriculum  specialists  on  €'.xcmplary  projects  both  v;ithin  the  state  and 
on  tlie  national  level.     The  use  of  this  newsletter  enabled  t]}e  schools 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  each  other  and  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
developments  in  the  national  field  on  career  education. 

During  the  school  year  the  counselor  and  coordinator  were  encouraged 
to  visit  other  exemplary  schools  in  their  area'  and  observe  firsthand 
what  other  exemplary  schools  were  doing.     Ideas  and  activities  were 
exchanged  wliich  stimulated  programs  in  all  the  exemplary  schools. 

Elementary  teacliers  and  administrative  personnel  were  included  in  the 
quarterly  inservice  training  programs.     By  including  a  few  each  time 
from  tlie  nine  participating  schools,  career  awareness  at  the  elementary 
level  v;as  more  thoroughly  iraplemented  .    Another  valuable  tool  that  en- 
abled career  awareness  to  be  implemented  was  the  inclusion  .of  elementary 
teachers  from  the  nine  participating  schools  in  v/riting  a  Career  Aware- 
ness Guide  K-6.     In  turn,  they  used  and  monitored  this  publication  so 
that  a  revised  edition  has  been  published  this  summer. 

Inservice  training  for  elojnentary  teachers  was  conducted  at  the  local 
level  for  participating  schools.     Personnel  from  the.  state  staff ,  as 
well  as  consultants  from  other  exemplary  schools,  participated  in  these 
programs.     Furtlier  implementation  of  the  career  education  concept  v/as 
made  instrumental  through  use  of  these  inservice  meetings  at  the  local 
lev  el . 

Results  and  Accomplishments 

Publication  of  Career  Awareness  Guide  K-6  and  the  field  testing  of  this 
publication  during  the  year  has  resulted  in  a  revised  edition  being 
published  this  summer.     Seventy-*two  hundred  copies  of  this  revised  edition 
are  being  distributed  throughout  the  elementary  schools  in  Arkansas. 
State  staff  personnel  have  been  responsible  for  inservice  training  on  the 
use  of  these  handbooks  in  many  schools.     The  result  of  this  handbook  is 
that  many  more  elementary  schools  other  than  the  ones  in  the  nine  exem- 
plary schools  will  begin  a  career  awareness  program  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  publication  and  revision  of  a  Vocational  Orientation  Guide  has  served 
as  a  model  for  career  education  in. approximately  170  junior  high  schools 
throughout  the  state.     The  technique  that  has  proved  the  most  successful 
has  been  where  three  vocational  teachers  are  used  in  a  rotating  class 


systcr/i.     Three  classes  of  students  are  rotated  each  six  V7eeks  hctv;ocn 
the  three  teachers  V7i  th  each  being  responsible  for  only  five  clustors. 
Thus  all  student:;  are  exposed  to  the  fifteen  clusters  recogni;icd  bv 
HKVJ  during  the  semester  course.    With  each  l:cacher  only  being  responsible 
for  five  clusters,  they  are  in  a  bettor  position  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  subjects  v/ith  v.iiJch  they  are  familiar.  ' 

A  nev;  course  in  Orientation  v;as  taught  at  State  College  of  Arkansas, 
Conv/ny,  Arkansas,  V7ith  ejnphasis  on  career  education.  Orientation 
teachers  from  the  nine  exeraplary  schools  uere  participants  in  this  course. 
The  result  V7il.l  be  that  career  orientation  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades 
will  be  more  fully  implemented  as  it  relates  to  the  career  av;areness  con- 
cept in  elementary  grades. 

Exploratory  programs  in  skill   trairiing  were  limited  in  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  grades  because  of  the  si^e  and  facilities  in  each  school.  Not 
enough  money  v;as  allocated  to  provide  comprehensive  skill  training  in  each 
school;  therefore.  General  Cooperative  Education  became  the  key  for  skil] 
training  at  all  nine  exemplary  schools.     This  cooperative  training  pro- 
gram successfully  bri-dged  the  gap  betv7eGn  education  and  the  world  of  work 
b}^  relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job.     This  is  one  of  U 
most  successful  phases  of  the  exemplary  program. 

A  unique  approach  in  teaching:!;  applying  for  a  job,  interviff.v;s ,  and  writing 
resumes  V7as  provided  by  12th  grcide  English  teachers  in  some  schools.  They 
made  this  a  part  of  their  course  of  study  and  had  students  role-play 
employer-employee  interviews,  V7rite  resumes,  etc.    Both  the  teachers  and 
students  were  excited  and  pleased  with  thiis  concept  and  traditional  English 
became  important  to  the  student  because  it  related  to  the  world  of  work 
and  V7as  much  more  relevant. 

Exemplary  personnel  were  called  upon  to  explain  career  education  in  many 
professional  education  groups,  business  3  industry,  and  to  the  community 
and  state  as  a  v/hole.     The  state  school  administrators  meeting  v/as  the 
setting  for  one  elementary  teacher  to  explain  how  career  education  has 
helped  stimulate  and  motivate  students  in  her  classroom-     This  caused  many 
school  administrators  to  become  aware  of  the  need  for  career  education. 

Exemplary  personnel  attended  the  regional  workshop  in  Dallas  on  career 
education.     The  career  education  film  and  slide  series  were  used  in  their 
schools,  as  well  as  surrounding  schools  and  schoolraasters  meetings,  to 
further  the  concept  of  career  education.     The  Governor's  Conference  on 
Career  Education  has  been  set  for  September  with  two  of  the  exemplary 
schools  explaining  their  programs  to  the  state  as  a  whole.     Exemplary  per- 
sonnel have  been  used  this  spring  in  other  schools  to  explain  the -career 
education  concept  and  how  it  can  be  implemented.     This  has  helped  the 
state  staff  tremendously  in  that  the  concept  of  career  education  can  be 
explained  one  teacher  to  another,  and  then  followed  by  state  staff  appear- 
ances on. the  program. 
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Four  model  career  cicvol.opment  co- hcur  have  been  esl:c\bliched  outside  the 
nine  exemplary  schools  vnJ'h  sLate-sliare  money.     These  scliools  are  not 
located  close  to  exei::plar\  schools  and  therefore,  have  caused  a  stimu- 
lation for  career  edueatlon  even  further  lin-  these  areas. 

Forty-five  counselors  have  attended  a  two~and-'a-~half-v7eek  workshop  on 
career  cducr^tion  along  vjith  business  axid  industry  implications,  funded 
through  exemplary  funds.     These  counselors  have  taken  the  career  educa- 
tion ».:oncept  back  to  their  homo  schools  and  although  funds  are  not 
pvailahle  to  intensify  career  education  in  their  schools,  they  have 
taken  the  materials  deve.lopod  and  v;d.11  attenpt  to  implement  career  edu- 
catio7i  during,  the  coming  school  year.     State-share  money  vas  also  used 
to  fund  an  Area  Wide  Career  Orientation  Media  Center.     Tl^is  prograin  vjas 
established  an  one  of  the  Area  Vocational-'Tcchnical  Gcliools  which  serves 
a  nine-county  area.     Tlie  media  center  contains  transparencies,  tapes, 
fiLnstrips,  Super  8inin  film  loops,  and  media  kits  combining  different 
types  of  tnaLerials.     Vo-Tech  buses  v7ill  be  used  to  transport  this  material 
throughout  the  nine-county  area  so  that  it  will  be  available  on  an  every- 
other-day  basis.     T\-70  schools  with  the  exemplary  project  V7i].l  be  serviced 
by  this  media  center. 

Evaluation 

(Refer  to  section  entitled  ''Evaluation"  as  this  was  done  by  a  third- 
party  contract.) 

Conclusions,  iB^plicatioris ,  and  Recommendations 

The  Pilot  Occupational  Education  Programs  for  Small  Rural  and  Suburban 
Arkansas  Schools  in  Grades   "ive  Through  T\v'elve  has  stimulated  the  career 
education  concept  in  Arkansas.     This  project  has  been  successful  as  a 
change  agent  in  implementing  career  education  in  all  of  the  nine  exemplary 
schools.     Complete  impleiiientation  of  career  education  has  not  been  accomp- 
lished in  all  nine  schools  but  a  direct  correlation  between  personnel  in- 
volved in  each  exemplary  school  and  the  success  of  implementation  is  ap- 
parent.   After  two  years,  six  of  the  nine  schools  could  now  be  used  as 
models  for.  the  rest  of  the  state  to  observe  and  relate  career  education 
to  their  ov7n  local  school  district.     The  other  three  have  had  administra- 
tive  or  personnel  problems  and  only  part  of  tt^e  objectives  of  the  program 
have  been  iiaplemented  .    With  more  supervision  and  inservice  training, 
these  programs  will  also  be  able  "to  serve  as  models  after  the  third  year. 

The  most  useful  tool  in  implementing  career  educatiDn  in  the  niiie  scattered 
schools  has  been  inservice  training,  at  both  the  state  and  local  level. 
Those  schools  tliat  have  had  inservice  training  on  the  local  level  in  career 
education  have  implemented  the  program  much  faster  than  those  that  have  not. 
Any  projects  in  the  future  should  involve  inservice  training  at  the  local 
level  at  the  very  beginning. 
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Rural  and  suburban  schools  are  not  able  to  otfer  skill  training  in 
;;11  of  the  needed  student  areas.     ThereCore,  General  Cooperative  VAi\- 
cation  must  be  subsliituted  in  those  areas  where  it  is  not  available 
until  such  time  that  funding  is  made  so  these  skills  can  be  incor-. 
porated  into  the  school  curriculum. 

Tlie  prop,ram  v/ould  have  progressed  more  rapidly  il:   the  counselor  em-* 
ployed  had  been  named  ^^^areer  Education  Speci/.ilisl:'' .  Administrative 
problems  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  counselor  have  hind ex ed  the 
program  in  some  instances.     Possibly  the  ideal  program  for  this  type 
of  schoo].  \70uld  be  the  employment  of  a  counselor  and  a  coord^'nator , 
plus  a  career  edv^ation  specialist  to  coordinate  all. efforts. 

In  using  scliool  districts  scattered  throughout-  tlie  state,  v/ritten 
materials  useful  to  other  school  districts  have  not  evolved  as  readily 
as  if  the  project  was  centralized  •     Rather,  career  education  activj.  vies, 
jdeas^   techniques,  etc.,  have  been  developed  that  would  be  useful  to 
pattern  after.     Sequential  ca/eer  av/areness  is  being  developed  ^y  each 
school  and  no  two  sequences  have  been  the  same.     If  a  inodel  sequence 
had  been  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  project,  more  correlation 
could  have  been  achieved  betv;een  the  participating  schools.  Possibly 
witli  the  larger  national  models  v;orking  on  this  particular  aspect, 
guidelines  vn.ll  be  forthcoming  so  that  future  projects  might  tak^  ad- 
vantage of  this  sequence. 

In  conclusion,  career  education  can  be  implemented  at  a  low  funding 
level  in  many  scattered  schools  v/ith  intensive  state  coordination  of 
the  project. ' 


^Signature  of  Project  Director 
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OBJECTIVE  A  -  To  initiate  pilot  occupational  information  programs 
in  grades  five  through  twelve* 


Performance  Objective  la 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  nine*  schools  in  the  exemplary  project  will  have 
occupational  information  programs  operating  in  grades  five  through  twelve 
as  Indicated  by: 

a.    All  schools  teaching  an  occupational  information  course  in 
grades  7,  8,  or  9. 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  achieved,  the  exemplary  schools 
submitted  a  questionnaire  to  the  evaluator  at  the  end  of  the  school  year* 
One  of  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire  pertained  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  schools  offered,  an  occupational  information  course.    The  re- 
sults are  presented  in  the  following    Tables  1  and  2. 

Table  1:    THE  EXTENT  THAT  EXEMPLARY  SCHOOLS 

OFFER  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COURSES 


School 

Offers  Course 

Grade 
Level 

Number  of  Students 
Enrolled 

Yes  No 

Gentry 

X 

7,8,9 

150 

Harrison 

X 

9 

190 

Hope 

X 

Magnolia 

X 

Mountain  Home 

X 

Rogers 

X 

Valley  Springs 

X 

7  &  8 

108 

Warren 

Wynne 

X 

9 

57 

Total 

505 

*Only  eight  schools  submitted  reports  for  the  school  year  1971-72* 
Warren  did  not  report •  .  .   
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Tatle  2: 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COURSES 
IN  THE  EXEMPLARY  SCHOOLS 


Grade  Level 

Number  of  Students 

5 

6 

0 

a] 

238 

9 

267 

10 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

Total 

505 

The  information  in  Tables  1  and  2  indicates  that  only  44.44  percent  of 
the  exemplary  schools  offer  courses  in  occupational  information.  The 
total  enrollment  in  these  courses  was  505.    All  of  the  occupational 
courses  vera  offered  in  grades  7,  8,  or  9.    The  available  information 
shows  that  a  total  of  505  students  out  of  a  total  enrollment  in  grades 
5-12  of  12,355  .had  an  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  occupational  in- 
formation through  a  course.    This  constitutes  approximately  four  per- 
cent of  the  total  students  enrolled  in  these  grades.    According  to  this 
criteria  for  objective  la,  the  standard  was  not  achieved. 

The  next  section  will  show,  however,  that  all  the  schools  use  other 
methods  of  teaching  occupational  and  educational  information  to  students 

Performance  Objective  lb 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  nine  schools  in  the  exemplary  project  will  have 
occupational  information  programs  operating  in  grades  five  through 
twelve  as  indicated  by: 

b«    All  schools  in  the  exemplary  program  offering  occupational 
units  in  some  regular  classes,  grades  5-12; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  one  question  of  the 
questionnaire  mentioned  above  pertained  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  offered  occupational  units  in  regular  classes  in  grades  5 
through  12 •    The  results  are  shovm  in  Tables  3  and  4. 
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Table  3:    THE  EXTENT  OCCUPATIONAL  UNITS  ARE  PROVIDED 

IN  REGULAR  CLASSES  IN  THE  EXEMPLARY  SCHOOLS,  GRADES  5-12 


Grade  Level 

Offered 

Schools  Providing  Units 

15 

A 
*t 

6 

16 

4 

7 

5 

4 

8 

10 

3 

9 

25 

6 

10 

7 

3 

11 

12 

5 

12 

24 

6 

Total 

114 

.  Table  4:     THE  OCCUPATIONAL  UNITS  USED  BY  REGULAR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  TO  PROVIDE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


Average  Number 

Number  of 

•  Number  of 

of  Days  Spent 

Schools 

Students 

Name  of  Unit 

on  Unit 

Using  Unit 

Involved 

Units  will  be 

11.66 

8 

5,265 

named  in  final 

report. 

The  information  in  Tables  3  and  4  indicate  that  5,265  students  in  the 
eight,  schools  submitting  reports  studied  occupations  in  units  in  regular 
classes.    An  average  of  11.66  days  were  spent  on  each  unit.    Thus  the 
objective  was  met  in  the  eight  schools  submitting  reports. 
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By  June  30,  1972,  the  nine  schools  in  the  exemplary  project  will  have 
occupational  information  programs  operating  in  grades  5  through  12  as 
indicated  by: 

c.     Teachers  of  the  occupational  information  course  and  teachers 

using  occupational  units  utilizing  one  or  more  of  the  following 
teaching  activities : 


To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  one  question  of  the  above 
mentioned  questionnaire  pertained  to  the  extent  to  which  teaching  aids 
were  used.    The  results  are  presented  in  Table  5, 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


occupational  films 

occupational  tapes  and/or  videotapes 
occupational  speakers 
occupational  field  trips 
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The  information  in  Table  5  indicates  that  teaching  aids  were  generously 
used  in  some  of  the  eight  schools  reporting.     Valley  Springs  and  Wynne 
reported  that  some  of  these  aids  were  used  but  did  not  state  the  number 
of  times  they  were  used. 

Many  excellent  practices  were  reported  under  "Other  Activities"-  There 
were  too  many  to  list  in  this  Interim  Report.     Some  among  them  were: 
visual  displays,  v/orking  on  projects  related  to  career  choices,  research 
on  an  occupation,  learning  to  use  the  D.O.T.,  tax  study,  applying  for 
Social  Security  card,  et  al. 

Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  this  objective  was  met  in  the  eight  schools  re- 
porting . 

Performance  Objective  Id 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  eight  schools  in  the  exemplary  project  will  have 
occupational  information  programs  operating  in  grades  5  through  12  as  in- 
dicated by:  ^ 

d.    All  counselors  using. group  techniques  and  individual  interviews 
to  provide  occupational  information  to  both  elementary  and  secon-^ 
dary  students; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  achieved,  one  question  of  the 
aforementioned  questionnaire  pertained  to  the  extent  to  which  occupational 
information  was  provided  in  groups  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented in  interviews.    The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  6  and  7. 


Table  6:     TlIE  EXTENT  THAT  COUNSELORS  PROVIDE 
OCCUPATIONAL  INFOR>IATION  IN  GROUPS' 


Occupational 
Information 
Provided  in 
Groups 

Extent  of  Information  Provided 

Number  of 
Times  Group 
Technique  Used 

Av.  No.  of 

Students 
Involved 

Grade  Level 
Provided 

Elemen- 
tary 

Secon- 
dary 

Both 

Yes 

No 

Gentry 

X 

142 

21  -  28 

X 

X 

X 

Harrison 

X 

10 

7 

X 

Hope 

X 

12 

3-5  • 

.X 

X 

X 

Magnolia 

X 

60 

35 

X 

X 

X 

Mtn.  Home 

X 

8 

10 

X 

Rogers 

X 

50 

20  -  25 

X 

X 

X 

Valley 

Springs 

X 

25 

25 

X 

X 

X 

Warren 

Wynne 

X 

72 

3 

X 

20 


Table  7:     THE  EXTENT  THAT  COUNSELORS  PROVIDE  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION  IN  COUNSELING  INTERVIEW 


School 

Occupational 
Information 
Presented  in 
Interviews 

Extent  of  Information  Provided 

Av,  No,  of 

Interviews 
Per  Month 

Percent 
Provided 
Occupational 
In format  ion 

Percent  of  Interviews  That 
Include  Occupational  Infor. 

Elementary 
Students 

.  Secondary 
Students 

Yes 

No 

Not 

Gentry 

X 

Answered 

75 

25 

75 

Harrison 

X 

60 

50 

100 

Hope 

X 

105-170 

20-25 

5 

95 

Magnolia 

X 

300 

40 

15 

85  * 

Mtn.  Home 

X 

18 

75 

15 

85 

Rogers 

X 

80 

60 

2 

98 

Valley 

Springs 

X 

100 

40 

100 

Warren 

Wynne 

X 

120 

75 

100 

The  information  in  Tables  6  and  7  indicate  that  the  objective  has  been  met  * 
in  the  eight  schools  reporting. 

Performance  Objective  le 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  eight  schools  in  the  exemplary  project  will  have  occu- 
pational information  programs  operating  in  grades  5  through  12  as  indicated 
by: 

e.    An  available  file  of  occupational  information  and  materials  in 

the  school  and  the  school  .^pending  a  minimum  of  $250,00  for  occu- 
pational materials - 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  'a  question  of  the  aforementioned 
questionnaire  pertained  to  the  provision  of  a  file  of  occupational  informa- 
tion and  materials. 

The  result.^  are  presented  in  Table  8. 
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The  information  in  Table  8  indicates  that  the  objective  has  been  met 
in  Harrison,  Hope,  Magnolia,  Mountain  Home,  and  Rogers* 


OBJECTIVE  B  -  To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and  awareness  by  in- 
corporating occupational  orientation  into  the  school  curriculum  beginning 
at  grade  five. 

Performance  Objective  2a 

The  students  in  the  exemplary  schools  will  increase  their  occupational 
concepts  and  awareness  as  indicated  by: 

a.    Seventy-five  percent  of  selected  students  in  the  exemplary 
schools  making  a  25  percent  gain  on  an  educational  and  occu- 
pational test; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  the  original  plan  was  to 
analyze  the  pre  and  post  test  data  according  to  the  number  and  percent 
of  students  achieving  various  percentage  gains.    This  will  be  done  in 
the  final  report.    For  this  Interim  Report  the  test  data  is  analyzed 
according  to  the  mean  gain  made  by  students  by  schools  by  grades.  The 
results  are  shovm  in  Tables  9  and  10. 


Table  9:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GAINS  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  BY  SCHOOL 
ON  A  PRE  AND  POST  TEST  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION    (lOTH  GRADE) 


Pretest 

t  Score 

PoRt  Tp.Rt  Scnrp 

Percentage 

School 

N 

M 

N 

M 

Difference 

Difference 

Gentry 

38 

66.05 

38 

67.86 

1.81 

2.74 

Harrison 

20 

61.75 

20 

65.00 

3.25 

5.20 

Hope 

15 

55.93 

15 

57.00 

1.07 

1.91 

Magnolia 

40 

57.40 

40 

57.80 

.40 

.70 

Mountain  Home 

32 

69,46 

40 

69.50 

.04 

.06 

Rogers 

35 

60.93 

35 

63.65 

2.72 

4-40 

Valley  Springs 

38 

66.55 

38 

68.73 

2.18 

3.20 

Warren 

Wynne 

43 

59.49 

43 

61.60 

2.11 

3.50 

Total 

261 

62.19 

261 

63.89 

1.70 

2.73 

23 


Table  10: 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GAINS  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  BY  SCHOOL 
ON  A  PRE  AND  POST  TEST  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL INFOWIATION     CllTH  GRADE) 


School 

Pretest  Score 

Post  Test  Score 

Difference 

"P  Q  T"  r*  ont"3cy  Q 

Difference 

XT 

In 

M 

XT 

IN 

\( 

n 

Gentry 

DO  •00 

1.74 

2.63 

Harrison 

9  A 

0  J  •  jU 

-.62 

-.93 

Hope 

1  / 

c  Q  on 

JO .  yo 

1  "7 
i  / 

C  "7    Q  C 

-1.55 

-2.63 

Magnolia 

44 

65.70 

17 

67.40 

1.70 

2.60 

Mountain  Home 

23 

71.60 

23 

76.21 

4.61 

6.40 

Rogers 

34 

63.41 

34 

65.41 

2.00 

3.46 

Valley  Springs 

29 

64.48 

29 

69.10 

4.62 

7.16 

Warren 

Wynne 

37 

61.46 

37 

63.43 

1.97 

3.28 

Total 

247 

64.70 

66.51 

1.80 

2.78 

The  information  presented  in  Tables  9  and  10  indicate  that  there  was  quite 
a  difference  among  the  schools  in  student  achievement  of  occupation  and 
educational  information.    The  degree  of  achievement  by  the  total  number  of 
students  taking  the  test,  pre  and  post,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  objective 
was  not  met,  even  though  some  schools  made  marked  positive  gains. 

Performance  Objective  2b 

The  students  in  the  exemplary  schools  will  increase  their  occupational  con- 
cepts and  awareness  as  indicated  by: 

b.     Selected  students'  rankings  of  a  sample  of  occupations  on 
factors  of 

(1)  importance  to  society 

(2)  earnings  of  occupations,  and 

(3)  student  choice  will  show  a  5  percent 
increase  ranking  of  blue  collar  jobs; 

A  list  of  twenty  occupations  were  ranked  by  students  in  the  sixth  and'  ninth 
grades  of  the  exemplary  schools  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  again  in  the  spring 
of  1972  according  to  the  three  categories  mentioned  above.  The  results  are 
presented  in  Tables  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 
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Table  11: 


SHOWING  TOENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 
AND  POST  BASIS  ACCORDING  TO  IfflAT  SIXTH  GMDE 
STUDENTS  THINK  IS  MOST  I>5P0RTANT  TO  SOCIETY 


ERIC 


Occupation 

Rank  Order 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Order 
.  Spring,  1972 

Percentage  Gain 
of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs* 

Policeman 

1 

1 

Physician 

.  2 

2 

Lawyer 

3 

3 

Teacher 

4 

4 

Bank  President 

5 

6 

Livestock  Farmer 

6 

5 

5% 

Practical  Nurse 

7 

7 

Telephone  Operator 

9 

Truck  Driver 

9 

8 

5% 

Poultry  Fanner 

10 

10 

Secretary 

11 

12 

Store  Manager 

12.5 

13 

j 

Office  Machine  Operator 

12.5 

11 

7h% 

Plumber 

14 

16 

Sales  Person 

15 

15 

Barber  £r  Beautician 

It 

14 

10% 

Stock  Clerk 

17 

17 

Cabinet  Maker 

18 

19.5 

Waiter  or_  Waitress 

19 

19.5 

Janitor 

20 

15 

25% 

*For  this  study  the  following  occupations  are  considered  to  be  blue-collar: 
barber  or  beautician,  cabinet  maker,  janitor,  livestock  fanner,  plumber, 
policeman,  poultry  farmer ,  practical  nurse,  stock  clerks  truck  driver,  waiter 
or  waitress.    Since  there  are  20  occupations  to  rank,  an  advance  of  one  step 
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is  approximately  5%.  When  a  blue-collar  occupation  remained  the  same 
or  lost  one  or  more  steps  in  the  spring  evaluation,  the  percentage  is 
.not  shovm. 


Table  12:     SHOWING  TOENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 

AND  POST  BASTS  ACCORDING  TO  \mAT  SIXTH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  THINK  ONE  CAN  MAKE  THE  HOST  MONEY  IN 


ERIC 


Occupation 

Rank  Order 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Order 
Spring,  1972 

Percentage  Gain 
of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs 

Lawyer 

1 

.1 

Bank  President 

2 

2 

Physician 

3 

3 

Policeman 

4 

4 

Truck  Driver 

5 

5 

Teacher 

6 

6 

Practical  Nurse 

7 

9 

Telephone  Operator 

8 

10 

Livestock  Farmer 

9 

8 

5% 

Office  Machine  Operator 

10 

13 

Secretary 

11 

7 

Store  Manager 

12 

11 

Plumber 

13 

12 

5% 

Sales  Person 

14 

17 

Barber  or  Beautician 

15 

14 

5% 

Stock  Clerk 

16 

17 

Cabinet  Maker 

17 

20  . 

Poultry  Farmer 

18 

15 

15% 

Janitor 

19 

19 

Waiter  o£  Waitress 

20 

18 

10% 

26 
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Table  13:    SHOWING  nJENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 

AND  POST  BASIS  ACCORDING  TO  WHAT  SIXTH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  THINK  THEY  WOULD  MOST  LIKE  TO  DO 


Percentage  Gain 


Occupation 

Rank  Order 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Order 
Spring,  1972 

of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs 

Teacher 

1 

2 

Lawyer 

2 

1 

Secretary 

3 

'3 

Livestock  Farmer 

4 

6 

Truck  Driver 

5 

7 

Bank  President 

6 

3 

Policeman 

7 

5 

10% 

Physician 

8 

8 

Practical  Nurse 

0 

10 

Barber  o£  Beautician 

10 

9 

5% 

Telephone  Operator 

11 

11 

Waiter  oir  Waitress 

12 

12 

Poultry  Farmer 

13 

15 

Store  !!anager 

14 

13 

Sales  Person 

15 

14 

Office  Machine  Operator 

16 

16 

Stock  Clerk 

17 

18 

Plumber 

18 

17 

5% 

Cabinet  Maker 

19 

20 

Janitor 

20 

19 

5% 
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Table  14: 


SHOWING  TWENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 
AND  POST  BASIS  ACCORDING  TO  l^mAT  NINTH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  THINK  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  SOCIETY 


Occupation 

Kantc  Urder 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Ord  er 
Spring,  1972 

Physician 

1 

1 

Policeman 

2 

2 

Lawyer 

3 

4 

Teacher 

4 

3 

Livestock  Fanner 

5 

5 

Bank  President 

6 

6 

Practical  Nurse 

7 

7 

Poultry  Farmer 

8 

8 

Truck  Driver 

9 

9 

Telephone  Operator 

10 

10 

Secretary 

11 

11 

Store  Manager 

12 

12 

Office  Machine  Operator 

13 

13.5 

Barber  or  Beautician 

14 

15 

Plumber 

15 

13.5 

Janitor 

16 

16.5 

Cabinet  Maker 

17 

18 

Sales  Person 

18 

19 

Stock  Clerk 

19 

16.5 

Waiter  or  Waitress 

20 

20 

Percentage  Gain 
of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs 


12^5% 


ERIC 
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Table  15: 


SHOWING  TWENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 
AND  POST  BASIS  ACCORDING  TO  \fflAT  NINTH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  THINK  ONE  CAN  MAKE  THE  MOST  MONEY  IN 


Occupation 

Rank  Order 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Order 
Spring,  1972 

Percentage  Gain 
of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs 

Lawyer 

1 

1 

Bank  President 

•  2 

3 

Physician 

3 

•2 

Truck  Driver 

4 

4 

Policeman 

5 

6 

Secretary 

6 

9.5 

Teacher 

7 

9.5 

Practica  Nurse 

8 

8 

Livestock  Farmer 

9 

7 

10% 

Office  Machine  Operator 

10 

12 

Plumber 

11 

5 

30% 

Store  Manager 

12 

11 

Telephone  Operator 

13 

14 

Barber  ov_  Beautician 

14 

16 

Sales  Person 

15 

17 

Cabinet  Maker 

16 

13 

15% 

Stock  Clerk 

17 

18 

Poultry  Farmer 

18 

15 

15% 

Janitor 

19 

20 

Waiter  or  Waitress 

20 

19 

5% 

29 


ERIC 


Table  16: 


SHOWING  TOENTY  OCCUPATIONS  RANKED  ON  A  PRE 
AND  POST  BASIS  ACCORDING  TO  mAI  NINTH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  THINK  THEY  WOULD  MOST  LIKE  TO  DO 


Occupation 

Rank  Order 
Fall,  1971 

Rank  Ord 
Spring, 

Lawyer 

1 

2 

Physician 

2 

4 

Secretary 

3 

1 

Bank  President 

4 

6 

Truck  Driver 

5 

7 

Livestock  Farmer 

6 

5 

Teacher 

7 

3 

Barber  or  Beautician 

8  • 

10 

Practical  Nurse 

9 

8 

Policeman 

10 

9 

Telephone  Operator 

11 

12 

Store  Manager 

12 

11 

unice  nacnxne  uperaLor 

1 

1  L 

Sales  Person 

14 

13 

Waiter-  or_  Waitress 

15 

17 

Poultry  Farmer 

17. 

18 

Stock  Clerk 

19 

19 

Janitor 

20 

20 

Percentage  Gain 
of  Blue-Collar 
Jobs 


5% 


5% 
5% 


30 

I 


9  I  9  O 
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The  information  in  the  tables  indicate  that  the  objective  was  not  met 
though  several  blue-collar  jobs  received  significant  gains. 

Performance  Objective  2c 

The  students  in  the  exemplary  schools  will  increase  their  occupational 
concepts  and  awareness  as  indicated  by: 

(Original)      c.     Seventy-five  percent  of  selected  students  in 

the  exemplary  schools  making  a  25  percent  gain 
on  the  number  of  occupations  they  can  list. 

(Revised)        c.    The  selected  students  making  a  mean  gain  of  five 
occupations  they  can  list* 

The  original  objective  required  that  students  be  matched  in  order  to 
tabulate  the  information  and  to  analyze  it*     To  avoid  the  countless  hours 
required  to  alphabetize  and  match  the  pre  and  post  papers  of  the  students, 
the  objective  was  restated  in  terms  of  a  mean  gain.    The  results  are  sho\vTi 
in  the  following  table • 


Table  17:     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE 
NUMBERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  LISTED  BY  STUDENTS 


Number  of 

Occupations  Listed 

Grade 

Pretest  Mean 

Post  Test  Mean 

Differ ence 

5 

26 

37 

11 

7 

35 

40 

5 

Table  17  shows  that  the  objective  was  met  in  that  grade  five  shows  a  mean 
gain  of  eleven  occupations  and  grade  seven  shows  a  mean  gain  of  five. 

Tables  18  and  19  show  the  mean  gain  by  schools. 
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Table  18:    LISTINGS    (5TH  GRADE) 


School 

N 

Pre-Mean 
Score 

N 

Post-Mean 
. Score 

Difference 

Gentry 

72 

18 

63 

34 

16 

Harrison 

34 

50 

34 

67 

17 

Hope 

55 

16 

55 

15 

-1 

Magnolia 

44 

26 

45 

45 

19 

Mountain  Home 

48 

20 

35 

29 

9 

Rogers 

27 

30" 

17 

20 

-10 

Valley  Springs 

52 

23 

.  53 

64 

^1 

Warren 

Wynne 

55 

28 

59 

29 

1 

Total 

387 

26 

361 

37 

11 

Table 

19:  LISTINGS 

(7TH  GRADE) 

School 

N 

Pre-Mean 
Score 

N 

Post-Mean 
Score 

Difference 

Gentry 

66 

30 

56 

47 

17 

Harrison 

51 

52 

50 

45 

-7 

Hope 

57 

17 

27 

25 

8 

Magnolia 

52 

29 

52 

33 

4 

Mountain  Home 

35 

42 

35 

53 

11 

Rogers 

54 

37 

Valley  Springs 

52 

61 

53 

70 

9 

Warren 

Wynne 

55 

18 

48 

17 

-1 

Total 

368 

35 

321 

41 

5 

32 


OBJFXTIVE  C  -  To  create  a  favorable  attitude  in  marginal  students,  slow 
learners,  and  socio-economically  disadvantaged  students  regarding  value 
.of  education  and  its  contribution  to  the  world  of  work. 

Perfonnance  Objective  3a 

The  marginal  students  will  display  increased  favorable  attitudes  toward 
school  and  improved  self -concept  toward  the  world  of  work  as  indicated 
by:  ■ 

a.  The  selected  students  making  a  mean  gain  of  10  percentage 
points  in  the  number  of  positive  responses  checked  on  the 
School. Sentiment  Index; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  achieved,  a  modified  version  of 
the  School  Sentiment  Index  was  given  to  the  marginal  students  in  the 
fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  grades  on  a  pre  and  post  basis.     The  test  was 
given  to  the  students  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  again  to  the  same  students 
in  the  spring  of  1972.     The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  20,  21  and  22. 

Table  20:     THE  AMOUNT  OF  GAIN  MADE  IN  PERCENT  OF  POSITIVE 
RESPONSES  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXEMPLARY 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDEX  (5TH  GRADE) 


Kean  Percentage  of 

Postive  Responses 

School 

N 

Pre 

N 

Post 

Difference 

Gentry 

28 

57.14 

31 

50.00 

-7.14 

Harrison 

19 

57.14 

17 

53.57 

-3.57 

Hope 

54 

67.85 

50 

71.42 

3.57 

Magnolia 

82 

67.85 

72 

57.14 

-10.71 

Mountain  Home 

15 

57.14 

51 

60.67 

3.57 

Rogers 

28 

57.14 

5 

60.67 

3.53 

Valley  Springs 

21 

57.14 

■  20 

57.14 

0 

Warren 

Wynne 

60 

71.42 

40 

64.28 

-7.14 

Total 

307 

61.60 

286 

50.43 

-10.17 
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Table"21:    THE  .AMOUNT  OF  GAIN  MADE  IN  PERCENT  OF  POSITIVE 
RESPONSES  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXEMPLARY 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDEX  (7TH  GRADE) 


School 

_Mean  Percentage 

of  Postive  Responses 

1  N 

Pre 

N 

Post 

Dif f  er ence 

Gentry 

17 

53.57  . 

19 

53.57 

0 

Harrison 

14 

57.14 

14 

75.00 

17.86 

Hope 

40 

64.28 

23 

64.28 

0 

Maffnoli  a 

106 

60.71 

.106 

57.14 

Mountain  Home 

28 

60.71 

30 

53.57 

-7.14 

Rogers 

53 

57.14 

54 

53.57 

-3.57 

Valley  Springs 

22 

64.28 

23 

67.85 

3.58 

Warren 

Wynne 

93 

57.14 

44 

53.57 

-3.57 

Total 

373 

59.37 

313 

59.81 

-.34 

ERIC 
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Table  22: 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  GAIN  HJUDE  IN  PERCENT  OF  POSITIVE 
RESPONSES  MADE  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXEMPLARY 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDEX  (lOTH  GRADE) 


Mean  Percentage 

of  Positive  Responses 

School 

N 

Pre 

N 

Post 

Difference 

Gentry 

15 

65.00 

10 

65.62 

.62 

Harrison 

12 

61.25 

9 

60.00 

-1.25 

Hope 

44 

64.37 

45 

76.25 

11.88 

Magnolia 

102 

65.00 

88 

55.00 

-10.00 

^f /^i  IT^t"a^T^  WoTTio 

34 

61.87 

26 

63.75 

1  88 

Rogers 

46 

64.37 

38 

61.25 

-3.12 

Valley  Springs 

20 

60.62 

17 

61.25 

.67 

Warren 

Wynne 

71 

68.75 

53 

66.87 

1.88 

Total 

344 

63.90 

286 

63.74 

-.16 

The  information  in  Tables  20,  21,  and  22  indicate  there  is  a  wide  difference 
among  schools  and  among  grades  in  the  same  school  with  reference  to  positive 
sentiment  toward  the  s:chool.    When  the  total  number  of  'students  in  a  grade 
are  considered,  the  results  are  negative  in  each  case.     The  fifth  grade  is 
the  most  negative,  being  10.17  percentage  points.     The  seventh  grade  is  nega- 
tive by  •SA  of  a  percentage  point  and  the  tenth  grade  by  *16. 

We  do  not  know  what  happened.     It  could  be  that  the  school  personnel  adminis- 
tering the  instrument  had  a  negative  attitude  toward  it  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  influenced  the  students  in  many  cases.     It  could  be  that  the 
instrument  was  carelessly  administered,  causing  the  students  to  mark  it  care- 
lessly.    It  could  be  that  marginal  students  developed  a  negative  sentiment 
toward  school  as  the  school  year  progressed,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
school's  program  is  not  effective  in  improving  sentiment  towurd  school.  It 
could  be  that  the  instrument,  especially  as  modified* to .please  some  of  the 
schools,  is  not  as  valid  as  it  should  be  in  measuring  a  student's  sentiment 
toward  the  school.    The  evaluator  points  out  that  the  seventh  grade  score 
by  Harrison  and  the  tenth  grade  score  by  Hope  may  indicate  that  there  is 
validity  to  the  instrument. 
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The  evaluator  also  points  out  that  all  scores,  both  pre  and  post,  in- 
dicate that  there  is  considerable  positive  sentiment  toward  the  school 
in  all  uhree  grades  of  all  the  schools  since  there  is  no  percentage  point 
lower  than  61.25. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  objective  is  not  met  due  to  one  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  causos  mentioned  previously. 

Performance  Objective  3b 

The  marginal  students  v/ill  display  increased  favorable  attitudes  toward 
school  and  improved  self-concept  tov/ard  the  \  orld  of  work  as  indicated 
by.. 

b.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  selected  students  making  a 
10  percent  gain  on  the  Choosing  A  Job  Inventory; 

(Revised)     b.    A  mean  gain  of  three  points  on  the  Choose  A 
Job  Inventory 

The  original  objective  required  thac  students  be  matched  in  order  to 
tabulate  the  information  and  to  analyze  it •     To  avoid  the  excessive  time 
required  to  alphabetize  and  match  the  pre  and  post  papers  of  the  students, 
the  objective  was  restated  in  terms  of  a  mean  gain*    The  results  are 
shown  in  the  following  tablet. 

Table  23:     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GAIN  MADE  BY  SCHOOL  BY 

MARGINAL  STUDENTS  ON  CHOOSE  A  JOB  INVENTORY 
(6TH  GRADE) 


School 

Pre 

1  Post 

Difference 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

Gentry 

31 

18 

26 

18 

0 

Harrison 

17 

19 

18 

18 

-1 

Hope 

41 

21 

2 

19 

-2 

Magnolia 

109 

19 

104 

20 

1 

Mountain  Home 

11 

20 

37 

20 

0 

Rogers 

30 

20 

4 

19 

-1 

Valley  Springs 

21 

19 

17 

20 

1. 

Warren 

Wynne 

135 

20 

111 

20 

0 

Total 

395 

19 

319 

19 

0  1 

ERIC 


Table  24:     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GAIN  MADE  BY  SCHOOL  BY 

MARGINAL  STUDENTS  ON  CHOOSE  A  JOB  INVENTORY 
(8TH  GRADE) 


School 

Pre 

Post 

Difference 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

Gentry 

37 

18 

24 

17 

-1 

Harrison 

14 

20 

21 

19 

-1 

Hope 

38 

21 

28 

21 

0 

Magnolia 

104 

20 

96 

20 

ri 
U 

Mountain  Home 

39 

18 

52 

18 

0 

48 

17 

45 

IB- 

1 

Valley  Springs 

22 

19 

18 

IS 

-1 

Warren 

Wynne 

146 

20 

134 

20 

0 

Total 

448 

19 

418 

19 

0 

37 


ERIC 
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Table  25:    AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GAIN  MADE  BY  SCHOOL  BY 

MARGINAL  STUDENTS  ON  CHOOSE  A  JOB  IN\'ENTORY 
(UTH  GRADE) 


School 

Pre 

Post 

Difference 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

N 

Mean  Test  Score 

Gentry 

9 

17 

8 

17 

0 

Harrison 

10 

21 

Hope 

41 

24 

42 

22 

-1 

Magnolia 

103 

19 

87 

19 

0 

Mountain  Home 

27 

19 

Rogers 

26 

20 

36 

20 

0 

Valley  Springs 

16 

19 

14 

19 

0 

Warren 

Wynne 

105 

20 

86' 

20 

0 

Total 

310 

19 

273 

19 

0 

The  information  in  Tables  23,  24,  and  25  indicate  that  there  was  no  gain  by 
students  taking  the  Choosing  A  Job  Inventory-     Thus,  the  objective  was  not 
achieved- 

This  calls  for  some  comment-    This  inventory  is  designed  to  measure  the  self"" 
concept  in  terms  of  the  individual's  aspiration  to  white-collar  and  pro- 
fessional jobs-     Counselors  may  have  been  working  with  these  marginal  students 
to  influence  them  to  be  more  realistic  in  terms  of  vocational  choice-  Perhaps 
the  instrument  would  be  more  appropriately  used  if  the  objective  had  been  set 
in  negative  instead  of  positive  terms.    Account  will  be  taken  of  this  in  the 
following  year  and  in  the  final  report* 

Feformance  Objective  3c 

The  students  in  the  exemplary  schools  will  display  increased  favorable 
attitudes  toward  school  and  improved  self-concept  toward  the  world  of  work 
as  indicated  by: 

c-     The  dropout  rate  for  the  1971-72  school  year  in  the  exemplary 
schools  being  2  percent  less  than  the  dropout  rate  in  the  same 
schools  for  the  1970-71  school  year; 
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t 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  reached,  a  questionnaire  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  evaluator.     One  item  pertained  to  the  dropout  rate  of  stu- 
dents in  the  exemplary  schools  grades  5-12.    Partial  results  are  presented 
in  Table  26. 

Due  to  ambiguous  directions  by  the  evaluator,  the  data. received  for  the  year 
1970-71  could  not  be  compared  to  those  received  for  1971-72.    This  will  be 
corrected  in  the  final  report.     Only  the  data  for  1971-72  is  presented  in 
Table  26. 
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Table  26  shows  the  dropout  rate  to  be  3.24  for  the  year  1971-72. 

.  Performance  Objective  3d 

The  marginal  students  will  display  increased  favorable  attitudes  toward 
school  and  improved  self-concept  toward  the  world  of  work  as  indicated 
by: 

d.    The  selected  students  improving  their  grade  point  average. 
The  expected  grade  point  average  for  these  students  during 
the  1971-72  school  year  will  be  .25  higher  than  the  grade 
point  average  they  earned  during  the  1970-71  school  year. 
For  example,  if  the  mean  grade  point  average  for  1970-71  for 
all  these  students  was  1.75,  then  the  performance  level  ex- 
pected for  1971-72  would  be  2.00. 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  achieved,  a  questionnaire  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  evaluator.     One  item  compared  the  grade  point  averages  of 
marginal  students  for  1970-71  with  the  GPA  of  the  same  students  for  1971-72. 
The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  27  and  28. 


Table  27:    A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  1970-71  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES 
OF  MARGINAL  STUDENTS  WITH  1971-72  GRADE  POINT 
AVERAGES 


School 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Difference 

N 

Mean  GPA 

N 

Mean  GPA 

Gentry 

129 

1.73 

Harrison 

194 

1.50 

103 

1.60* 

.10 

Hope 

Magnolia 

792 

1.58 

818 

1.86* 

.28 

Mountain  Home' 

356 

1.2 

Rogers 

90 

1.71 

Valley  Springs 

128 

1.90 

142 

2.03* 

.13 

Warren 

Wynne 

190 

1.80 

Total 

1,114 

1.66 

1,818 

1.70 

*Mean  for  the  three  schools,  with  usable  data  for  both  years,  for  1971-72 
was  1 . 83 . 
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Table  27  shows  that  Harrison,  Magnolia,  and  Valley  Springs  submitted, 
data  for  both  years  which  is  usable.    Rogers  was  not  in  the  program  last 
year.    The  information  from  Hope  was  not  usable  for  either  1970-71  or 
1971-72.    That  from  Mountain  Home  was  not  usable  for  1970-71.  Gentry 
and  Wynne  did  not  report  on  this  item  for  1970-71.    Table  27  also  shows 
that  the  gain  in  grade  point  averages  for  Harrison,  Magnolia,  and  Valley 
Springs  was  .10,  .28,  and  .13  respectively • 


Table  28:    CHANGES  IN  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES 

OF  MARGINAL  STUDENTS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 
IN  THE  3  SCHOOLS:  HARRISON,  MAGNOLIA 
AND  VALLEY  SPRINGS 


Grade 

Cjraae 

Level 

N 

Mean 

Level 

N 

Mean 

Difference 

5 

184 

1.75 

6 

146 

2.17 

.32 

6 

180 

1.91 

7 

160 

1.87 

7 

174 

1.35 

8 

143 

1.80 

.45 

8 

166 

1.52 

9 

139 

1.82 

.30 

9 

149 

1.56 

10 

119 

1.81 

.25 

10 

122 

1.80 

11 

125 

1.94 

.14 

11 

134 

1.78 

12 

114 

2.31 

.53 

Mean  Difference  .28 

Table  28  presents  the  changes  in  the  grade  point  averages  by  grades  for 
the  three  schools;  Harrison,  Magnolia,  and  Valley  Springs,  from  1970-71 
to  1971-72.    This  comparison  involved  the  same  students,  i.e.,  the  sixth 
grade  of  1971-72  was  compared  with  the  fifth  grade  of  1970-71,  and  so  on 
for  all  the  grades  through  the  twelfth  grade  for  1971-72. 

The  results  show  that  the  students  from  these  three  schools  improved  their 
GPA  during  1971-72  by  .28.  Thus,  these  three  schools  reached  the  standard 
set  for  this  objective. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  interim  report.    The  director  of  the 
project  has  notified  each  of  the  five  schools  not  submitting  usable  GPA 
data  that  they  will  be  expected  to  do  so  for  the  final  report. 
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OBJECTIVE  D  -  To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of 
work  by  relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job  through  a 
general  cooperative  education  program. 

Performance  Objective  4a 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  nine  exemplary  schools  will  offer  an  effective 
program  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of  work  as 
indicated  by: 

a.    All  eight  schools  offering  a  general  cooperative  education 
program; 

Table  29  shows  the  results  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools. 


Table  29:    THE  EXTENT  THAT  GCE  PROGRAMS  ARE 

ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


School 

GCE  Program  Established 
Yes  No 

Gentry 

X 

Harrison 

X 

Hope 

X 

Magnolia 

X 

Mountain  Home 

X 

Roger:  s 

*  X 

Valley  Springs 

X 

Warren 

X 

Wynne 

X 

Total 

9 

General  cooperative  education  programs  have  been  established  in  all 
nine  schools •    Thus,  the  objective  has  been  met. 
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Performance  Objective  4b 


.By  June  30,  1972,  the  eight  exemplary  schools  will  offer  an  effective 
program  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of  work  as 
Indicated  by: 

b.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the 
program  in  the  spring  of  1971  actually  enrolling  in  the 
program  during  the  1971-72  school  year; 

In  the  spring  of  1971  students  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  a  preference  for  a  GCE  course.    Table  .'^0 
shows  by  schools  the  number  of  students  expressing  a  desire  for  a  GCE 
course  and  also  the  number  actua].ly  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The 
objective  is  not  met  since  only  77%  of  those  desiring  to  enroll  were 
actually  able  to  enroll. 


Table  30:     A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  IITH  AND  12TH  GRADE  STUDENTS 
EXPRESSING  A  DESIRE  FOR  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 
WITH  THOSE  ENROLLING  IN  THE  PROGRAM 


School 

Number  Expressing  Desire 
to  Enroll  in  Spring,  1971 

Number  Enrolling 
in  Fall,  1971 

Percent 
Enrolling 

Gentry 

20 

32 

160 

Harr  ison 

41 

17 

41 

Hope 

42 

42 

100 

Magnolia 

62 

59 

95 

Mountain  Home 

51 

25 

49 

Rogers 

24 

24 

100 

Valley  Springs 

22 

19 

86 

Warren 

22 

28 

127 

Wynne 

83 

36 

43 

Total 

367 

282 

77 
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Performance  Objective  4c 


•By  June  30,  1972,  the  eight  exemplary  schools  will  offer  an  effective 
program  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education. and  the  world  of  work  as 
indicated  by: 

c.    Seventy-five  percent  of  the  students  in  program  responding 
positively  to  all  items  on  the  General  Cooperative  Education 
Sentiment  Index; 

The  following  instrument  was  given  to  all  the  students  taking  the  GCE 
course.    Table  31  shows  how  the  students  responded  to  the  i.tems  on  the 
instrument , 
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Table  31:    THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  OF  ALL 
GCE  STUDENTS  ON  THE  GCE  SENTDIENT  INDEX 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Responses 

Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 
Disagree 

Statement 

N 

7, 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Since  enrolling  in  my  GCE  course 
I  like  school  better. 

54 

29 

94 

51 

25 

14 

11 

6 

This  program  makes  school  more 
meaningful  to  me. 

32 

19 

89 

53 

32 

19 

14 

9 

I  would  still  be  in  school  if  I 
could  not  have  taken  my  GCE  course. 

75 

44 

51 

30 

22 

13 

21 

13 

I  like  my  GCE  course  better  than 
any  of  my  other  courses. 

65 

36 

58 

32 

41 

23 

17 

9 

I  like  the  GCE  course  because  it 
will  probably  lead  me  to  a  job. 

50 

30 

73 

44 

33 

20 

10 

6 

The  GCE  course  has  helped  me  to 
gain  confidence  in  myself. 

50 

30 

74 

45 

29 

17 

13 

8 

I  have  gained  confidence  in  my- 
self because  I  have  been  assigned 
tasks  to  do. 

33 

20 

92 

55 

33 

20 

8 

5 

I  have  gained  confidence  in  my- 
self because  of  my  association 
with  people,  employees  and  the 
public. 

45 

27 

91 

55 

20 

12 

9 

6 

When  I  enrolled  in  the  GCE  course 
I  was  about  to  drop  out  of  school. 

U 

7 

8 

5 

24 

14 

123 

74 

I  cannot  see  that  my  GCE  course  is 
any  better  than  my  other  courses. 

20 

12 

32 

19 

73 

44 

41 

25 

When  I  graduate  from  high  school  I 
plan  to  go  to  work  immediately. 

54 

33 

60 

36 

23 

14 

28 

17 

I  plan  to  do  post  high  school  work 
In  an  area  vocational-technical 
school  or  in  an  adult  education 
program. 

24 

15 

35 

21 

73 

45 

32 

19 

I  like  to  work  at  the  training 
station  where  I  have  been  assigned. 

57 

35 

76 

46 

18 

11 

14 

8 

My  training  station  gives  me  ex- 
perience in  the  type  of  work  I 
like  most .  " 

44 

27 

57 

35 

45 

27 

19 

11 

I  like  my  training  station 
supervisor . 

71 

43 

70 

42 

15 

9 

9 

6 

Sum  of  positive  percentages  is  9.63.  9.63  divided  by  15  (number  of 
statements)  is  64.2* 

46  o/^/-^ 


All  the  statements  on  the  Sentiment  Index  are  answered  positively, 
except  items  3  and  10,  if  answered  in  the  "strongly  agree"  and  "agree" 
category.    On  items  3  and  10  answers  in  the  "disagree"  and  "strongly 
disagree"  category  are  considered  positive  responses.     If  all  of  the 
positive  percentages  are  totaled  (9.63)  and  divided  by  15  (number  of 
statements)  the  resulting  average  percentage  is  64.2.  Thus,  the  objective 
is  not  reached.    It  is  shy  by  10.8%  of  the  students  making  positive  re- 
sponses. 

This  calls  for  some  further  interpretation.     Item  3,  "I  would  still  be 
in  school  if  I  could  not  have  taken  my  GCE  Course",  and  Item  9,  "When  I 
enrolled  in  my  GCE  course  I  was  about  to  drop  out  of  school",  one  nega- 
tive, the  other  positive,  were  designed  to  determine  the  influence  of  the 
GCE  course  in  school  retention.     From  the  responses  given  on  these  two 
items,  it  seems  that  very  few  of  the  184  students  responding  to  the  in- 
strument had  any  idea  of  dropping  out  of  school.    This  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  validity  of  these  two  items.    When  these  two  are  omitted,  the 
average  percentage  is  71.1  instead  of  64.2. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  project  the  results  on  this  form  will  be 
shown  by  schools. 

Performance  Objective  4d 

By  June  30,  1972,  the  nine  exemplary  schools  vjill  offer  an  effective 
program  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of  work  as 
indicated  by: 

d.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  employers  of  GCE  students  rating 
students  positively  on  a  rating  form. 

The  following  rating  form  was  used  by  each  employer  to  rate  the  student 
working  for  him.    The  results  are  shown  on  Table  32. 
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Considering  both,  "Has  fine  possibilities"  and "probably  will  be  good 
employee"  as  positive  responses.  Table  32  shows  that  94  percent  of  em- 
ployer ratings  were  positive.    Thus,  the  objective  was  reached. 


OBJECTIVE  E  -  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling 
for  all  students  during  the  last  years  of  school,  and  to  assist  in  the 
initial  placement  of  all  students  upon  leaving  school. 

.  Performance  Objective  5a 

Students  in  the  exemplary  programs  will  receive  intensive  guidance  and 
counseling  services  during  the  11th  and  12th  grades  as  indicated  by: 

a.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  selected  students  responding 
positively  to  at  least  10  of  the  14  Items  on  the  guidance 
program  evaluation  questionnaire; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  the  evaluator  planned  to 
have  the  results  of  a  State  Guidance  Program  Questionnaire.  This  was 
to  be  administered  by  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
For  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  evaluator  the  questionnaire  was 
not  administered. 


Table  33:    THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  IITH  AND  12TH  GRADE 
STUDENTS  MAKING  VARIOUS  RESPONSES  ON  THE 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Question 

Number  and  Percent  of  Responses 

Yes 
Reponse 

No 

Response 

Don ' t  Know 
Response 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 
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Performance  Objective  5b 


Students  in  the  exemplary  programs  will  receive  intensive  guidance  and 
counseling  services  during  the  11th  and  12th  grades  as  indicated  by: 

b.    The  school  counselor  having  available  follow-up  information 
on  75  percent  of  the  spring,  1971  graduates  and  dropouts; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  a  questionnaire  was  submitted 
to  the  evaluator.     One  question  pertained  to  the  follow-up  of  1971  grad- 
uates.   The  results  are  presented  in  Table  34: 


Table  34:     THE  EXTENT  THAT  EXEMPLARY  SCHOOLS  HAD  AVAILABLE 
FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION  ON  1971  GRADUATES 


Number  and  Percent 

of  Graduates 

Post  High 

School 

No  Data 

Total 

Work,  Married 

Training 

Other 

Avail- 

Number  of 

or  Military 

Than 

College 

College 

ab] 

.e 

School 

Graduates 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Gentry 

46 

23 

50 

7 

15 

14 

30 

2 

5 

Harrison 

165 

53 

32 

15 

9 

93 

56 

4 

2 

Hope 

203 

53 

26 

41 

20 

105 

51 

4 

2 

Magnolia 

218 

32 

15 

31 

14 

155 

71 

0 

0 

Mountain  Home 

(No  da 

ta) 

Rogers 

224 

64 

28 

35 

16 

116 

52 

9 

4 

Valley  Springs 

40 

21 

52 

3 

8 

16 

40 

0 

0 

Warren 

(No  da 

ta) 

VTynne 

185 

64 

35 

34 

18 

83 

45 

4 

2 

Total 

1081 

310 

29 

166 

15 

582 

54 

23 

2 

The  information  presented  in  Table  34  indicates  that  the  objective  was  met 
in  the  seven  schools  providing  information  on  this  question.     It  shows  that 
there  was  follow-up  information  on  1,058  of  1,081  graduates,  or  98%. 
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Performance  Objective  5c 


Students  in  the  exemplary  programs  will  receive  intensive  guidance  and 
counseling  services  during  the  11th  and  12th  grades  as  indicated  by: 

The  school  having  a  record  of  at  least  one  placement  or 
educational  referral  for  each  twelfth  grade  student  enrolled 
during  the  1971-72  school  year; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  the  schools  submitted  a 
questionnaire  to  the  evaluator,  one  question  of  which  pertained  to  place- 
ment and  educational  referrals. 

The  results  are  shown  for  the  three  schools  sending  in  usable  informa- 
tion on  Table  35. 
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The  information  on  Table  35  shows  that  Gentry  met  the  standard  for  this 
objective  by  referring  all  thirty-N^ne  members  of  the  twelfth  grade  class. 
Five  students  were  referred  for  both  placement  and  education. 

Magnolia  lacked  six  and  Valley  Springs  lacked  eight  of  referring  all  the 
members  of  each  twelfth  grade  class. 

Performance  Objective  5d 

Students  in  the  exemplary  programs  will  receive  intensive  guidance  and 
counseling  services  during  the  11th  and  12th  grades  as  indicated  by: 

d.  The  school  having  a  follow-up  record  on  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  12th  grade  students  referred  for  jobs  or  educational 
placement. 

The  questionnaire  to  provide  this  information  will  be  due  in  the  Project 
.Director's  office  October  1,  1972.     (Same  as  for  Table  35.) 
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OBJECTIVE  F  ^  To  provide  short  intensive  training  for  seniors  who  have 
not  had  previous  vocational  training* 

Performance  Objective  6a 

Selected  senior  students  will  respond  positively  to  short  intensive 
vocational  training  program  as  indicated  by: 

a.  .  A  minimum  of  fifty  students  receiving  such  training; 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  six  of  the  schools  sub- 
mitted a  questionnaire  to  the  evaluator.     One  item  pertained  to  the 
number  of  students  taking  short  intensive  vocational  training.    The  re- 
sults are  presented  in  Tables  36  and  37. 


Table  36:    THE  NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  STUDENTS  IN  EXEMPLARY 
SCHOOLS  THAT  RECEIVED  SHORT  INTENSIVE  VO- 
CATIONAL TRAINING 


School 

Number  of  Students 
Who  Took  Training 

Number  of  Students  Placed 
in  Jobs  in  Training  Area 

Gentry 

(No  data) 

Harrison 

20 

Unknown 

Hope 

43 

38 

Magnolia 

239 

34 

Mountain  Home 

2 

2 

Rogers 

250  . 

67 

Valley  Springs 

(Not  applicable) 

Warr  en 

(No  data) 

Wynne 

.  33 

Total 

587 

■  141 
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Table-  37 :     THE  NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXE>1PLARY 

SCHOOLS  THAT  RECEIVED  SHORT  INTENSIVE  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


Type  of  Training 

Number  of  Students 
Who  Took  Training 

Number  of  Students  Placed 
in  Jobs  in  Training  Ar ea 

Various  types  of 
occupations 

587 

141 

Tables  36  and  37  show  that  the  objective  was  met  in  the  six  schools  sub- 
mitting data. 

Performance  Objective  6b 

Selected  senior  students  will  respond  positively  to  short  intensive  vo- 
cational training  program  as  indicated  by: 

b.     Seventy-five  percent  of  students  reporting  favorable  responses 
to  training  received- 

To  determine  whether  this  objective  was  met,  four  of  the  six  schools  that 
submitted  to  the  evaluator  on  Objective  6a,  submitted,  data  on  the  item 
pertaining  to  the  students'  .evaluation  of  the  short  intensive  vocational 
training.    The  results  are  presented  in  Table  38, 
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Table  38:  THE  RESPONSES  OF  SENIOR  STUDENTS  TO  SHORT 
INTENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AS 
JUDGED  BY  THEIR  COUNSELORS 


Total  Number 
of  Students 

Number 

and  Per:ent  of  Responses  to  Training 
As  Judged  By  Counselor 

Receving 

Very  Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Very  Negative 

School 

Training 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Gentry 

(No  data) 

Harrison 

20 

6 

30 

14 

70 

Hope 

(No  data) 

Magnolia 

239 

140 

59 

94 

39 

5 

2 

Mountain  Home 

(No  data) 

Rogers 

250 

25 

10 

193 

77 

27 

11 

5 

2 

Valley  Springs 

(Does  not  £ 

pply) 

Warren 

(No  data) 

Wynne 

(No  data) 

Total 

509  1 

171 

34 

301 

59 

32 

6 

5 

1 

The  information  presented  iu  Table  38  shox>^s  that  34%  of  the  students  taking 
the  training  rated  it  as  "very  positive"  and  59%  rated  it  as  "positive". 
Thus,  the  objective  was  met  in  the  schools  submitting  data,  in  that  93%  of 
the  students  judged  the  training  as  positive  or  above. 
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SUMMARY  < 

The  performance  objectives  for  this  interim  report  were. set  In  terms  of 
process  evaluation  and  product  evaluation.    The  evaluators  set  standards 
or  .goals  to  be  achieved  by  June  of  1972,     Ten  of  fifteen  standards  set 
for  process  evaluation  were  achieved.     Five  were  not,  one  was  incomplete, 
and  one  is  to  be  completed  after  October  1,  1972,     Two  of  six  standards 
set  for  product  evaluation  v;ere  achieved,  four  were  not,  and  one  was  in- 
complete.   Process  standards  achieved  were:     lb,  Ic,  Id,  le  in  five  schools, 
4a,  4d,  5b,   5c  in  Gentry,  6a  in  six  schools,  and  6b,     Product  standards 
achieved  were  2c  and  3d, 

RECOMMENDATION 

This  report  shows  much  good  work.    Even  though  .the  standards  set  by  the 
evaluators  were  not  met  in  all  cases,  it  could  be  that  they  were  set  too 
high. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  project  be  funded  through  June  30,  1973, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

A.  Time  period  covered  by  this  report: 
July  1,  1971  to  July  1,  1972. 

B.  Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project, 

1.  To  continue  the  pilot  occupational  education 
programs  started  in  Gentry  last  year. 

2.  To  expand  and  broaden  the  occupational 
concept  and  awareness  of  youth  by  either 
having  semester  courses  or  incoirporating 
orientation  into  the  total  school 
curriculum. 

3.  To  create  within  the  student  (special 
emphasis  on  marginal,  slow  learners  and 
socio-economically  disadvantaged)  good 
attitudes  towai'd  education  and  its 
contribution  toward  the  world  of  work. 

4.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the 
world  of  work  by  relating  classroom 
instruction  to  a  specific  job.     Through  a  . 
General  Co-operative  education  program  to 
provide  interested  students  with  on-the- 
job-training . 

5.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance 
and  counseling  for  all  students  during  the 
last  years  of  school,  and  to  assist  in 
college  entrance/  vocational  training  and/ 
or  initial  placement  of  each  student  upon 
leaving  school. 

6.  To  provide  at  least  a  short  intensive 
training  for  seniors  who  have  had  no  previous 
vocational  training . 

C.  Procedures  followed. 

1.  A  coordinator  of  cooperative  education  was 
employed. 

2.  A  vocational  counselor  was  employed i 

3.  Vocational  teachers  were  assigned  classes 
of  orientation  in  their  area. 


4*    A  pre-school-year  clinic  with  all  teachers 
in  the  school  system  present  was  held,- 

5.  Vocational  personnel  attended  all  confer- 
ences and  several  workshops  offered  to 
enrich  the  total  project, 

6.  Teachers  were  requested  to  report  each 
quarter  to  counselor  or  coordinator  so 
progress  could  be  measured. 

D.  Results;  Accomplishments. 

This  program  of  vocational  education  has  touched 
the  lives  of  each  student  in  the  school  this 
year. 

It  provided  opportunity  for  several  Elementary 
grades  to  study  the  particular  job  of  their 
parent.    Other  grades  observed  community 
occupations . 

Junior  and  Senior  high  level  have  studied  many 
occupations  "new"  to  them.    The  realization 
that  many  different  types  of  work  are  necessary 
for  a  society  to  exist  was  accomplished. 

"Hands  on"  experiences  was  provided  for  grades 
7-8   (Rotating  class);  9-10  {Exploration  classes); 
11-12  G.C.E.   (Classroom  and  training  station 
experiences) • 

All  seniors  were  provided  with  a  study  of  initial 
job  application  and  problems  of  Hionian  Relations, 
especially  on  first  jobs. 

E.  Evaluation: 

Pre- testing  and  Post-testing  was  done.    This  is 
only  a  partial  method  of  measuring. 

The  real  measurement  can  only  be  made  by  changed 
attitudes y  goals  and  perspectives  of  students 
as  they  finish  their  formal  education  and  go  to 
the  world  of  work. 

A  survey  of  each  cli^ss  asking  their  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  information  gained  through 
studying  occupations. 
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F.     Conclusions  and  Recommendations, 

All  phases  of  the  program  is  progressing 
through  the  2nd  year  as  planned. 

A  directed  effort  was  made  toward  all  objectives* 
Students  are  aware  of  greater  interest  being 
shown  toward  the  individual* 

The  material  furnished  by  the  State  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  this  year --we  were  able  to  study 
many  more  vocations* 

The  small  items  of  equipment,  have  helped  to 
reproduce  work  and  make  class  instruction  much 
more  effective. 

These  classes  in  "Actual  Experience"  develope 
the  student  more  than  any  type  work.     They  feel 
important  and  therefore  put  out  Wore  effort. 

Recommendations :    That  next  year  be  continued 
and  definite  plans  be  made  to  continue  the 
program  as  was  started  this  past  year. 

That  a  plan  be  made-State  wide-that  local 
schools  could  follow.     This  would  give  admini- 
stration a  better  idea  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  the  program. 

That  less  paper  v;ork  be  required  so  more  con- 
centration could  be  placeJ on  "study  plans"  and 
actual  supervision. 

That  the  counselor  be  allowed  to  work  with  the 
co-ordinator  on  all  phases  of  work- (location  of 
office  and  assignments  made  are  of  importance 
in  this  sugoestion) . 

That  \7e  work  toward  all  Juniors  and  Seniors 
having  an  intensive  study  of  the  world  of  v7ork. 
(At  least  3  weeks) . 

BODY  OF  THE  REPORT: 

A.     iroblem  areas  toward  which  the  project  was 
directed. 

Vocational  competence  to  students  graduating 
G.H.S.     Emphasis  toward  this  started  in  first 
grade  and  at  each  level  some  definite  effort 
was  concentrated . 


Vocational  training  for  those  leaving  high 
school  before  graduation-Concentration  on 
dropout  rate  in  grades 8  through  10  has 
helpec!* 

This  past  year  v;e  have  heard  from  some 
graduates  of  the  1st  year  of  the  Exemplary 
Program,     They  express  confidence  and  appro-- 
elation  for  training  they  received. 

Attitudes  are  definitely  improved  toward 
school  requirement.     Teachers  are  more 
consciciis    of  incorporating  real  meaning 
into  studies. 

Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project. 

To  provide  occupational  orientation  programs 
beginning  in  the  Elementary  grades. 

Objective:    (Stated  on  last  year's  report) 
Orientation  classes  were  conducted  or 
incorporated  on  each  grade  level.  1-6  Pre-test 
and  Post-test  were  administered  as  directed  by 
evaluation  plan  from  State  Department. 

To  create  interest  and  favorable  attitudes 
toward  education  as  it  relates  to  the  world  of 
work . 

Objective:  Students  will  seek  guidance  and 
direction--they  will  respond  favorably  toward 
learning  as  a  preparation  for  a  vocation  and 
for  progressing  in  the  v;orld  of  work. 

To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and 
counseling  for  all  students  finishing  school, 
and  to  assist  in  initial  placement  of  students. 

Objective:  A  complete  record  of  students  v;ork, 
tests r  apititute,  etc.  is  on  record.     To  assist 
student  in  making  decisions,  both  immediate  and 
long  ranges     Also  students  are  at  ease  v/hen 
being  counseled.     They  state  problems  and 
respond  to  help  offered. 

To  provide  training  programs  for  students  :'n 
their  field  of  interest.     This  provides  actual 
on- the- j  ob- training , 


Objective:  To  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
the  world  of  work.     Students  are  placed  on  a 
job  congruent  v;ith  what  tests  have  shown  and 
evaluations  that  have  already  been  made  by 
previous  shown  abilities  and  desires. 

Description  of  the  general  project  design  and 
procedures  f ollov/ed. 

The  project  is  designed  to  serve  students  grades 
1  through  12,    (originally  grades  5  through  12)^ 
and  on  to  initial  employments 

The  "Evalua'-.ion  Design"  shows  the  grade  level, 
and  what  is  being  accomplished*  Elementary 
grades  have  been  divided  by  vocational  counselor 
to  give  job  information  incorpox*ated  with  studies. 
Grades  1-3  mainly  learning  about  their  parents 
v;ork-grades  4-6  mainly  jobs  in  the  co;:ninunity  and 
surounding  area. 

Starting  with  grades  7  and  8  a  Rotating  class 
provides  9  weeks  of  occupational  orientation  in 
3  specific  areas  of  our  high  school:  Business, 
Agriculture,  and  Home  .''^iking.     A  fourth  9  v;eek 
perioid  was  a  study  of  ''other  vaocations." 

Grades  9  and  10  v/ere  offered  exploratory  type 
studies:  Farm  Mechanics,  Adult  Living,  and 
Typev/riting. 

Grades  11  and  12  were  enrolled  in  G.C.E-r  which 
offered  on-the-job  experience.     Office  Education 
or  Job  Training  were  offered  as  the  class  work 
to  relate  to  their  job. 

Orientation  was  offered  in  accounting    :c  students 
not  enrolled  in  these  classes.     Busines:3  Math 
also  incorporated  units  with  each  area  studied. 
Shorthand  classes  studied  units  in  secretarial 
work  as  presented  by  dictation  work. 

Results  end  accomplishments  of  the  project. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  real  results  and 
accomplishments--this  will  only  be  seen  in  the 
improved  attitudes  and  lives  of  students  in  years 
to  come . 


Great  interest  vras  shov;^  at  11th  and  12th  levels 
in  types,  of  jobs  available^  qualifications 
required;   advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
type  student • 

Clianges  in  occupational  goals  were  made  by 
several  students  v;hen  they  learned  more  about 
the  occupation* 

I  believe  the  7th  and  8th  Rotating  class  iS  of 
real  benefit  in  our  school,  several  students 
told  me  they  v;anted  to  quit  school  but  the^ir 
orientation  teachers  had  all  said  they  probably 
couldu*t  hold  a  job  if  they  didn't  finish  high 
school--so  they  were  coming  back  next  year. 

On  several  occassions  as  coordinator  I  v/ould  be 
in  the  class-these  vocational,  teachers  did  an 
excellent  job  interesting  the  students  in 
gather  ing  information . 

Again  this  year  we  notice  changes  for  good  in 
attitudes,  values,  goals  and  general  outlook  on 
life*     Students  are  more  willing  to  seek  help 
and  guiO^ance  when  needed. 

This  program  is  geared  to  serve  the  individual. 
They  are  realizing  their  "individual  worth"  and 
responsibility  to  society.     We  have  seen 
students  in  G.C.E.  completely  change  in  moral 
behavior,  attitudes,  respect  for  authority, 
dress  patterns  and  ambitions. 

Each  teacher  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
the  project  and  done  their  part  to  accomplish 
the  school  goal.     Elach  vocational  te etcher 
stressed  personal  -improvement  of  tho  individual. 

We  believe,  not  only  the  marginal  student  but 
every  student  has  benefited  from  the  project. 

Students  have  been  reached  through  the  work 
program  (G.C.E.)   that  v/ould  never  have  graduated 
could  they  not  v/ork  part  time. 

Quotes  from  personal  notes  to  Coordinator  at  e*xd  of  ye.^r. 

"In  looking  back  over  the  year  1  can  see  just  how 
much  that  th:.3  class  has  helped  me.     I  have  a  job 
and  a  high  school  diploma.     Without  this  calss  I 
would  only  have  one  or  maybe  neither.     I  feel  the 
job.  and  the  credits  earned  in  this  class  are 


invaluable,  I  knov;  v/hat  to  expect  and  how  to  rjet 
along  on  the  job  I  now  have  and  how  to  evaluate  a 
job  before  changing  from  one  to  another." 

Henry 

"What  I  like  most  about  the  class  is  that  you  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  people,  and  what  kind  of 
person  you  can  be  if  you  want  to." 

Steve 

"Job  training  is  a  course  that  I  feel  every  student 
should  have f  it  helps  you  to  learn  about  many  jobs 
you  have  never  heard  of." 

David 

"This  course  has  been  hard  much  of  the  time,  but  I 
have  gained  alot  of  information  I  didn't  know.  It 
has  taught  me  that  there  is  something  besides  money 
in  a  man's  work.     There  is  a  satisfaction  you  get 
from  helping  someone  else?  and  that  no  one  lives 
to  himself/  he  must  al\*/ays  get  along  v;ith  others  to 
be  a  success . " 

Wayne 

"I  feel  that  I  have  learned  more  things  I  will  use 
in  life  than  in  any  other  class  I  have  had.     I  have 
learned  what  it  is  like  to  express  myself  and  have 
someone  listen.     I  know  that  this  class  will  have 
a  big  effect  on  my  college  days*     I  no    longer  hate 
school  but  have  finally  realized  what  it  is  all 
about." 

Bill 

"Although  I  learned  alot  about  business  and  occupa- 
tions in  this  class  I  feel  that  more  importantly 
.1  learned  alot  about  human  relations^-getting  along 
v/ell  with  others-and  that  this  will  help  me  in 
whatever  I  do.     In  class  discussions  I  realized  how 
other  people  felt  and  how  opinions  will  differ.  I 
feel  that  this  really  helped  me  because  I  find 
myself  not  being  so  self --centered.     If  I  were 
giving  advice  to  underclassmen r  I  would  definitely 
advise  them  to  take  the  class." 


Karla 


"I  feel  I  have  learned  things  in  this  class  I  will 
be  using  in  life,  I  have  learned  confidence,  both 
in  layself  and  in  others 

Vicki 

"This  is  not  like  any  other  class.     I  has  made  me 
aware  of  the  v;orld  vjhich  will  very  soon  be  con-- 
f renting  us.     It  hc\s  helped  me  think  more  of  the 
other  person,  to  think  of  my  future,  and  to  leax^n 
the  correct:  v>'ay  to  do  things*     We  have  a  chance 
to  apply  some  things  v,'e  learn  in  other  classes  also. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  class  for  each  student." 

Sally 

''I  think  this  is  a  very  good  class.   I  have  learned 
a  lot  .about  byself  and  others,     Workina  ;v\lth  the  . 
machines  has  helped  a  let  and  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyad  ir.y  cffice  jobc     It  v/ill  be  an  experience 
I  will  never  forget.     Thank  you  for  taking  so  much 
time  to  teach  each  of  us  about  the  particular  job 
x^e  v/ere  interested  in,   and  the  outside  world." 

Sandra 

."This  class  in  Office  and  Job  Education  has  been 
one  of  my  most  valviable  High  School  courses.  1 
have  learned  so  much  that  v;ill  help  me  in  life  and 
in  my  vocation." 

Ginger 


"The  value  of  Job  Training  to  me  is  that  it  teaches 
us  the  right  v/ay  to  get  a  job  and  to  make  a  living, 
I  know  some  of  us  v;ould  not  come  to  school  i£  it 
wasn't  for  the  fact  that  we  could  v;ork  and  come  to 
school. 

Clarence 


student  Population: 


No.  in 

Grade  class  Instructional  Staff 

Elen^entary.   •    .   •   •  ♦  .Counselor 

Each  classroom  teacher 


7. 
8, 


71- 
67, 


Vocational  Coordinator 
Vocational  counselor 
Business  Instructor 
Agriculture  Instructor 
Home  Malcing  Instructor 


9. 
10. 


58 
50 


Business  Instructor 
Agriculture  Instructor 
Home  Making  Instructor 
Counselor  Guidance 


11, 
12, 


54 


55 


Coordinator 
G.C.E.  On  the  Job 
G.C.E.  Office  Education 
Accounting  (Vocational 

Emphasis ) 
Shorthand  (Vocational 

Emphesis) 
Vocational  Counseling  by 

Counselor  and  Coordinator 
Math  Instructor 


Methods,  Materials,  Instruments  and  Techniques  Used: 
Methods: 

All  classes  used  overhead  projectors^  films 
and  speakers .     Teachers  used  lecture  type , 
hands  on,  report  and  project  lessons. 

G.C.E*  .class  used  student  lead  discussions 
on  all  occupations  chosen  to  be  reported- 

Materials  and  Instruments: 

World  of  work  tapes 
S  R  A  Kit 

Occupational  Outlook  handbook 


Lead  the  Field-Earl  Nj,ghtengale  tapes 
Clerical  office  practice  books,  sets  and 
working  papers. 

Chronicle  Occupation  File   (This  is  very  good) 
Memeographed  and  duplicated  work 
Projects-Some  made  by  students,  some  teacher 
instituted. 

Techniques  used: 

Variety  seemed  to  be  the  key  to  holding 
interest.     Only  stayed  on  a  particular  unit 
as  loi^g  as  it  proved  an  attention  holder. 

lectures,  student  directed  projects  and  units  .  r 
of  study  type  lesscxis  were  used. 

Evaluation  of  the  Project 

attached 

Conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations  for 
the  future. 

Working  in  certain  areas  by  grade  level  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

We  recoroinend  this  to  be  continued  the  same. 

Grades  7-8  Rotating  class  very  good.  Much 
interest  and  response  by  students. 

We  recommend  7th  grade  Rotation  class  next  year* 

Grades  9-10  all  semester  and  year  courses  in 
exploratory  were  filled. 

V?e  recommend  more  courses  be  offered  at  this 


Grades  11-12    Two  classes  v/ere  offered  in  direc\ 
concentrated  vocational  training.     All  studentj: 
requesting  the  program  were  accepted.     Some  did 
Lab  assignments  that  could  no  v;ork  off  campus. 
41  students  were  enrolled  in  class  related 
work  progrcims. 

We  recommend  some  type  class  to  acquaint  student 
with  field  of  work  who  cannot  find  work  stations 


level. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

(A)  Time  period  covered — July  1,  1971 — May  26,  1971 

(B)  Goals  and  Objectives 

(1)  This  part  of  the  report  discusses  the  main  areas 
at  which  the  Exemplary  Project  was  aimed. 

(2)  The  six  main  objectives  of  the  Project  are  listed 
and  described. 

(3)  The  report  states  that  these  objectives  are  aimed 
at  intensifying  and  broading  the  vocational  aspects  of 
education  in  the_.entire  curriculum  of  the  Harrison  Public 
School  system. 

(4)  The  main  areas  at  which  the  project  was  aimed  were: 

(a)  Grades  five — twe 1 ve 

(b)  Junior  High  Special  Education 

(c)  The  high  Junior  High  drop-out  rate 

(d)  The  cooperative  program  in  High  School 

(e)  The  elementary  grades  five  and  six. 

(C)  Procedures  Followed 
I  Staff 

(a)  This  phase  of  the  report  describes  how  the  Exemplary 
Staff  has  been  utilized  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

(1)  Coordinator  and  Counselor  taught  classes  of 
Occupational  Information  in  the  ninth  grade. 

(2)  Coordinator  taught  GCE-ICT  class  in  eleventh 
and  twelveth  grades. 

(3)  Coordinator  was  sponsor  of  the  VICA  organization 
of  the  GCE-ICT  class. 


(4)  Counselor  and  Coordinator  worked  cooperatively 
at  the  elementary  level. 


(5)  Counselor  and  Coordinator  worked  with  the 
Junior  High  Special  Education  class  and  potential 
drop-outs. 

(6)  Counselor  performed  regular  testing  and  counsel- 
ing duties  for  the  Junior  High  and  elementary  schools. 

(7)  Coordinator  took  a  special  education  student 
to  and  from  work  two  days  a  week. 

(8)  Other  duties  of  the  staff  was  discussed. 

(b)  The  vocational  staff  in  the  school  system  who  work- 
ed with  the  exemplary  program  were  listed. 

(c)  The  elementary  teachers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  who  used  career  education  this  year  were  listed. 

(d)  A  listing  of  the  project  advisory  committee  was 
made . 

II  Student  Population 

A  numerical  accounting  was  made  of  the  following  phases 
of  the  stu(ient  population. 

(a)  Marginal  students — grades  5 — 11. 

(b)  Vocational  students  in  all  vocational  classes 
during  the  1971-72  year. 

(c)  Drop-ou1;s — grades  8 — 12. 

III  Method  and  Materials 

A.     High  School  Level 

(1)     The  methods  and  materials  used  for  the  high  school 
phase  of  the  project  were  described.     This  discription 
included  books  and  workbooks  used,  as  well  as,  the 
ways  in  which  they  were  used. 

The  GCE-ICT  program  and  the  VICA  organization  were 
described. 


(2)  The  occupations  represented  by  the  twenty 
GCE-ICT  students  were  listed, 

(3)  Description  of  how  the  coordinator  assisted 
the  Business  Education  Department  was  made. 

B.  Junior  High  School  Level 

(1)  The  books,  workbooks,  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  Occupational  Information  class  w^^re 
described.     The  methods  through  which  they  were 
used  were  also  included. 

(2)  Report  on  teachers  in  Junior  High  using 
career  education. 

(3)  Method  of  dissemination  described. 

(4)  An  example  of  work  done  by  coordinator  with 
one  particular  special  education  student  was  de- 
scribed. 

C.  Elementary  School  Level 

(1)  The  elementary  career  education  curriculem  was 
described,  as  well  as,  the  way  it  was  presented. 

(2)  Elementary  teachers  used  guesit  speakers,  films, 
and  hands-on-experience. 

(3)  A  summery  was  made  of  the  Elementary  Career 
Education  Workshop  for  all  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teachers.     This  workshop  was  held  April  25,  1972. 
Mrs.  Delma  Turner  and  Mr.  Buddy  Lyle  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  were  the  guest  speakers. 

IV    Results  and  Accomplishments 

(1)     The  results  and  accomplishments  of  the  following 
areas  of  the  project  are  described. 

(a)  High  School  Level 

(b)  Junior  High  School  Level 

(c)  Elementary  School  Level 
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V.     Evaluation  of  the  Project 

(1)  The  project  evaluator  and  his  assistant  are 
named* 

(2)  Objectives  of  the  evaluation  are  told. 

(3)  The  seven  instruments  of  the  evaluation  are 
listed,  according  to  the  grade  in  which  they  .^jere 
given. 

VI    Conclusions ,  Implications ,  and  Recommendations 
for  the  Future 

A.  High  School 

Description  is  made  of  ways  in  which  the  project  has 
been  effective  at  the  high  school  level,  especially 
for  the  GCE-ICT  class  and  the  VICA  organization.  Plans 
for  the  future  are  included. 

B.  Junior  High  School 

The  Occupational  Information  lass  in  the  ninth  grade 
is  evaluated  conserning  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
effective. 

Plans  for  next  year  are  described  for  new  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  Occupational  Infojcmation  classes  and 
for  the  Special  Education  students. 

C.  Elementary  School 

The  description  of  the  conclusion  of  the  work  being 
done  at  the  elementary  school  level  can  only  be  made 
by  a  single  term — enthusiasm. 

Other  plans  for  the  elementary  school  level  are  in- 
cluded in  this  part  of  the  report. 

D.  General  Project 

The  entire  project  is  suir^marized  in  this  part  of  the 
report.     The  hopes,  the  at.titudes,  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  plans  for  next  year  are  all  included  hare. 
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INTERIM  REPORT 


Body  of  the  Report 

A.     The  Exemplary  Project  in  the  Harrison  Public  Schools  was 
directed  at  the  following  areas: 

1.  The  main  area  at  which  this  project  was  aimed  was 
grades  5-12.     The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  provide 

an  extensive  amount  of  vocational  training  and  occupation- 
al orientation  or  Career  Education  at  these  grade  levels. 

2.  A  second  area  which  the  project  concentrated  on  was 
the  Junior  High  School  Special  Education  students,  as  the 
exemplary  staff  felt  that  they  needed  as  much  career  edu- 
cation as  could  be  provided. 

3.  A  third  area  v;hich  the  project  concentrated  on  was  the 
high  drop-out  rate  at  the  Junior  High  School  level. 

The  drop-out  rate  during  the  1970-71  school  year  at  the 
Junior  High  School  level  was  4%.     This  rate  included  all 
drop-outs  in  grades  eight  and  nine  who  had  terminated 
their  educat:^on  with  no  plans  and  no  job  prospects, 

4.  This  year  was  the  first  year  for  the  expanded  GCE-ICT 
class  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades.     Work  had  to  be  done 

to  set  up  a  proper  curriculum  for  this  cooperative  program. 

5.  Revamping  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
GCE-ICT  class. 
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Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project  Objective 

B.  Objectives 

1.  To  initiate  pilot  OE  program  for  rural  and  email 
suburban  Arkansas  schools  in  grades  five  through  twelve. 

2.  To  incorporate  occupational  orientation  into  the  school 
curriculum  beginning  at  grade  five. 

3.  To  create  a  favorable  attitude  in  marginal  and  dis- 
advantaged students  regarding  the  value  of  education  to 
the  world  of  work. 

4.  To  b:^idge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of 
work  though  a  general  cooperative  education  prOiL^xam. 

5.  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing for  all  students  during  the  last  year  of  school. 

6.  To  provide  short  intensive  training  for  seniors  who 
have  had  no  previous  vocational  training. 

General  Project  Design 

C.  In  establishing  occupational  education  programs  for  grades 
five  through  twelve,  this  project  has  been  designed  for  rural, 
small  urban  and  urban  school  disturcts ,  especially  those  in  de- 
pressed areas*     More  specifically,  this  project  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objectives  listed  in  part   (B)   of  this  report. 

Procedure 

I,  Staff 

To  accomplish  the  project  design  as  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  the  Harrison  Public  School  System  hired  a  General 
Cooperative  Education  Coordinator  and  a  Vocational  Counselor, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  counselor  at  the  High  School.  A 
secretary  was  also  hired  for  the  use  of  the  coordinator  and 
counselor. 

During  the  1971-72  school  year  the  coordinator  taught  two 
classes  of  Occupational  Information^  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 
The  counselor  taught  one  class  of  Occupational  Information.  This 
class  was  a  semester  course  and  was  taught  both* semesters .  Ths 
course  involved  190  ninth  grade  students  throughout  the  year. 
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The  coordinator  taught  and  supervised  the  expanded  GCE- 
ICT  program  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  levels.     He  taught  one 
class  of  20  students  during  the  year.     He  also  supervised 
those  students  on  their  jobs. 

The  coordinator  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Vocational  In- 
dustrial Clubs  of  America   (VICA)^  organization  which  included 
all  the  students  of  the  GCE-ICT  clasr;* 

Both,  the  counselor  and  coordinator,  worked  at  the  ele-- 
mentary  level  as  much  as  possible,  assisting  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  teachers  that  were  involved  with  teaching  career 
education. 

The  coordinator  and  counselor  both  worked  with  the  Junior 
High  Special  Education  students  and  potential  drop-outs,  in  an 
attempt  to  make  them  aware  of  the  importance  of  education; 
whether  education  in  general,  or  vocational  training  and  education. 
Some  of  the  students  were  assisted  in  finding  part-time  jobr  by 
the  coordinator  and  counselor. 

The  coordinator  took  one  ninth  grade  special  education 
student  to  work  and  picked  him  up  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
throughout  the  1971-72  school  year.     This  student  worked  as  a 
. veterinarian  assistant. 

The  coordinator  provided  vocational  films  and  speakers 
for  this  Juhic  High  special  education  class  made  up  of  7th, 
8th »  and  9th  grade  students. 

The  vocational  counselor  was  involved  throu.ghout  the  year 
in  extensive  testing  of  the  elementary  and  Junior  High  school 
students,  using  achievement  tests  and  interest  surveys* 

The  vocational  counselor  was  involved  in  counseling  in- 
dividuals and  groups  concerning  occupations.     This  was  done  in 
addition  to  her  regular  Junior  High  counseling  duties. 

1.     Working  with  the  exemplary  staff  were  the  following 
vocational  staff. 

(a)  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher — John  Adams 

(b)  Vocational  Business  Education  teacher--Robbie  Grace 
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(c)  Home  Economics  teacher — Johnnie  Horton 

(d)  Vocational  Industrial  Arts  teacher — Jim  Lee 

(e)  Distributive  Education  Coordinator — Gerald  Collard 

2.  The  following  teachers  worked  specifically  with  career 
education  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  Skyline  Heights 
Elementary  School.  \ 

(a)  Mrs.  Mary  Harness — 5th  Grade  ^ 

(b)  Mr.  Mike  Hodges — 5th  Grade 

(c)  Mrs.  Martha  Ledbetter — 5th  Grade 

(d)  Mr.  Ron  Lee — 6th  Grade 

(e)  Mrs.  Jim  Woolsey — 6th  Grade 

3.  An  advisory  committee,  comprised  of  five  men  from 
various  phases  of  the  working  community,  worked  with  the 
program  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

(1)  Eli  Roomsburg — Twin  Lakes  Vocational  School 

(2)  Cloyd  Baltimore — Arkansas  Power  and  Light 

(3)  Robert  McCorkindale — City  Attorney 

(4)  Waldo  Fowler — Farmer  and  Soil  Conservation  Engineer 

(5)  Doug  Hudson — Owner  of  Hudson's  Supermarket 
II.  Student  Population 

(1)     Marginal  Students 

Grade  5  48 

Grade  6  ^  47 

Grade  7  35 

Grade  8  30 
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Grade  9  15 

Grade  10  14 

Grade  11  12 

(2)  Vocational  Students ^  including  the  students  in  the 
Industrial  Arts,  Agriculture r  Home  Economics ,  Business 
Education,  Distributive  Education,  and  GCE--ICT  programs 

(a)  Occupational  Information  students  190 

(b)  Seniors  -135 

(c)  Juniors  132 

(d)  Sophomores  145 

(e)  Preshmen  130 

(3)  Drop-Outs 

Grade  5  0 

Grade  6  0 

Grade  7  0 

Grade  8  .  3 

Grade  9  7 

Grade  10  6 

Grade  11  :  ■  6 

Grade  12  *  8 
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III  Methods  and  Materials 

High  School  Level 

(1)     A  related  class  for  the  GCE-ICT  students  was  held 
each  day  from  12:30 — 1:30  p.m.     The  class  involved  the 
students  in  General  Occupational  Information  and  specific 
matfirial  related  to  their  own  particular  occupations. 

The  book  used  for  the  general  vocational  information  was 
Student  Manual  for  Occupational  Relations ^  The  College  of 
Education f  University  or  Minnesota;  Minneapolis ^  Minnesota; 
1969. 

The  students  were  members  of  VICA  through  the  class.  Through 
this  organization  they  had  various  luncheons,  participated 
in  fund  raising  projects  and  held  an  Employer-Employee 
Banquet  in  April. 

Four  students  from  VICA  attended  the  VICA  State  Leadership 
Conference  in  Hot  Springs  in  April.     The  club  won  third  place 
and  an  One-Star  plaque  in  the  Outstanding  Club  of  the  Year 
Contest^. 

Jackie  Stewart ^  one  of  the  participants^  also  ran  for  VICA 
State  Vice-Presidency f  ICT^  and  won  the  election.     He  will 
serve  beginning  in  September*     On  May  8,  the  coordinator 
and  Jackie  attended  the  State  VICA  Officers  meeting  in 
Little  Rock  to  get  acruainted  with  the  other  new  state 
officers.     Jackie  will  attend  the  National  VICA  Leadership 
Conference  in  Roanoke ^  Virginia f  in  May. 

Most  of  the  GCE-*ICT  students  participated  in  a  program  to 
aid  the  Junior  High  special  education  students 3. 

The  students  made  talks  to  the  special  education  class 
about  their  occupations r  and  human  relations  in  general. 
Several  of  the  GCE-ICT  students  took  the  special  education 
students  individually  on  field  trips  to  business  and  oc- 
cupations that  they  were  interested  in. 

The  high  school  counselor  gave  a  group  intensive  training 
to  twenty  seniors  on  "Applying  for  a  Job'*^  Employer — 
Employee  Relations",  and  "How  to  Keep  a  Job".     This  train^ 
ing  lasted,  off  and  on,  for  about  two  weeks. 
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Almost  every  senior  has  at  least  one  class  during  his 
high  school  education  involving  vocational  orientation. 
This  accounts  for  the  small  number  attending  the  intensive 
training  sessions . 

The  coordinator  gave  various  talks  to  English  classes^ 
These  talks  were  given  to  grades  ten^  eleven^  aad  twelve; 
and  concerned  orientation  and  various  aspects  of  oc- 
cupational relations.     He  talked  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
grade  classes  about  taking  the  GCE--ICT  class. 

There  have  been  approximately  40  applications  for  the  co- 
operative class  for  next  year.     There  will  be  four  carry 
overs  from  the  past  year. 

The  search  for  training  stations  for  these  students  has 
alrea-iy  begun. 

(2)     The  coordinator  had  twenty  v^orking  students  in  the 
General  Cooperative  class  and  they  represented  the  follow- 
ing occupations: 

Cosmotologist — 2 

Dental  Assistant--1 

Mechanic — 1 

Printing  Assistants — 2 
Veterinary  Assistant — 1 
Secretary — 2 
Shoe  Sales — 1 
Ranching — 2 
Nurses  Aid — 2 
Radio  Announcer — 1 
Gas  Station  Attendant — 1 
Advertising — 2 
Construction — 1 
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(3)     The  coordinator  worked  with  the  Business  Education 
department  in  placing  girls  taking  Office  Practice  on 
jobs  after  school.     He  placed  three  students  for  that 
department. 

Junior  High  Level 

(1)     As  stated  previously  in  this  report ^  there  were  three 
classes  of  Occupational  Infoirmation  taught  in  the  ninth 
grade.     There  were  actually  six  separate  classes,  as  each 
course  was  Oi.ly  one  semester.     The  courses  were  arranged 
like  this  so  more  ninth  grade  students  would  be  able  to 
take  the  course . . 

The  main  book  used  for  this  course  was  Succeding  in  the 
World  of  Work. 

Other  books  and  manuals  used  in  the  class  are  as  follows: 
Books 

(a)  Keys  to  Vocational  Decisions edited  by  Walter  M. 
Lifton,  Science  Research  Associates ,  Chicago,  Illinois r 
1964. 

(b)  Points  for  Decisions ,  T.  L.  Eagle  aad  Harold  J. 
Mahoney;  Harcourt,  Brace ,  and  World,  Inc*,  New  York, 
New  York,  1961. 

Workbooks 

(aj     Life  and  You,  Work  and  Yo^f  Success  and  You>  and 
The  Future  and  You,  Palmer  Publications,  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1970. 

( b )  Suggested  Teachings-Learning  Approaches  for  Career 
Development  in  the  Curriculum,  D.  E.  Educators,  Universi ty 
of  Minnesota,  Summer,  1968. 

(c)  Teachers  Guide  to  Group  Vocational  Guidance,  Bruce 
Shertzer,  and  Richard  T.  Knowles,  Bellman  Publishing  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1964. 

(d)  Vocational  Orientation  Teachers  Guide,  Vocational 
Teachers  and  Counselors ,  Ark •  Dept .  of  Education,  Vocation- 
al Orientation  Division,  1971. 
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The  occupational  information  on  specific  occupations 
used  for  the  class  came  from  various  companies  which  of- 
fered free  materials.     In  addition  to  this  informaticn/ 
a  set  of  briefs  were  purchased  from  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Service  of  Palmer  Publications.  ^ 

This  set  of  briefs  is  divided  into  the  following  eigt\ 
vocational  categories  with  a  multitude  of  briefs  on 
various  occupations  in  each  category.     The  categories 
were : 


(a) 

Business  Contract 

(b) 

Scientific  Technical 

(c) 

Artistic 

(d) 

Health — Welfare 

(e) 

Business  Clerical 

(f) 

Mechanical 

(g) 

Service 

(h) 

Outdoor 

A  two  volume  set  of  encyclopedia  on  occupations  was  pur- 
chased by  the  school  library  and  was  used  in  the  classroom 
throughout  the  year. 

Occupational  Information  was  the  main  objective  of  the 
courser  but  attitudes  and  self-evaluation  were  as  important 
an  objective. 

Films  were  used  extensively  in  the  Occupational  Information 
classes • 

These  classes  were  also  used  for  an  area  of  extensive  drug 
education. 

In  the  Occupational  Information  classes  the  students  had 
to  make  reports  on  various  occupational  intarests  and  they 
had  to  interview  people  connected  with  these  occupations. 
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These  students  had  to  interview  working  women  and  find  the 
reasons  for  their  working  and  find  their  opinions  of  wo- 
men working.     They  also  interviewed  various  other  workers 
to  find  the  educational  requirements  and  training  required 
for  diverse  jobs  in  the  community. 

(2)  Various  teachers  at  the  Junior  High  level  brought  re- 
lated occupational  information  into  their  specific  subject 
areas. 

(3)  The  coordinator  and  counselor  entered  an  exhibit  in 
the  county  fair  in  the  fa],l  on  Career  Education.     This  ex- 
hibit won  a  second  place  ::ibbon, 

(4)  The  coordinator  spent  extensive  time  with  one  particular 
special  education  student  who  was  interested  in  electricity 
as  an  occupation.     The  coordinator  assisted  the  student  in 
planning  various  electrical  projects.     The  student  built  a 
radio  receiver,  a  telegraph,  and  several  similiar  devices. 

Elementary  School  Level 

(1)  The  career  education  program  has  developed  very  well 

in  grades  five  and  six  of  Skyline  Heights  Elementary  school. 
This  school  was  selected  of  the  four  elementary  schools  in 
Harrison  as  a  model.     The  main  teacher  concerned  with  thits 
program  is  Mrs.  Mary  Harness,  a  fifth  grade  teacher.  Mrs. 
Harness  attended  the  Elementary  Career  Education  Workshop 
for  two  months  last  summer  in  Little  Rock. 

(2)  The  counselor  ani  coordinator  have  worked  as  close- 
ly as  possible  with  these  teachers  throughout  the  year, 
but  have  allovced  the  teachers  involved  to  progress  much  on 
their  ova.     The  counselor  and  coordinator  did  take  five 
fifth  grade  boys,  interested  in  carpentry,  on  a  field  trip 
to  the  building  sites  of  several  homes. 

(3)  The  elementary  teachers  involved  with  this  project 
have  used  guest  speakers,  hands-on-experience ,  and  field 
trips  extensively  throughout  the  year. 

(4)  The  elementary  teachers  involved  have  taken  eacn  sub- 
ject area  that  they  teach  and  incorporated  the  various 
occupational  clusters  involved  with  each  area.     This  method 
has  proven  to  be  very  effective. 
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es)    During  the  later  part  of  April,  a  workshop^  for  all 
elementary  principals  and  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teachers 
was  held  at  the  Hari'  son  Public  SrV^ols  AdministraLion 
Building. 

Mrs.   Delma  Turner  and  Mr.  Buddy  Lyle  from  the  3ta^.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  were  the  spealers  for  this  a]l  day  work- 
shop. 

Mr.  Lyle  spoke  .^o  the  group  on  "Career  .^ducation"  and  he 
showed  a  slide — cassette  presentation  on  that  subject  . 

Mrs.  Turner,  gave  a  talk  to  the  group  concerning  "Career 
Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools". 

After  lunch  a  discussion  session  was  held  on  all  variations 
of  career  education  in  the  cicissroom. 

Mrs.  Mary  Harness  made  a  slide  presentation  of  career  edu- 
cation, as  it  has  been  tciught  in  her  own  fifth  grade  class 
this  past  year. 

The  workshop  was  very  informative  and  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated were  well  pleased  with  the  outcome. 

The  counselor  and  coordinator  worked  cooperatively  on 
the  organizatior.  of  the  workshop, 

(6)     All  the  students?  in  Mrs.  Mary  Harness*  fifth  grade 
class  took  time  this  year  to  learn  how  to  type.     They  used 
unmarked  typewriters  and  gave  up  several  recesses  each  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  task 

Results  and  Accompli shmf;nts 

D.       1.     The  project  is  opening  new  doors  at  all  levels  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

2.     Enthusiasm  has  been  the  general  attitude  of  all  those 
participating  in  the  exemplary  project,  especially  at  the 
elementary  school  level.     The  special  education  teachers 
are  very  enthur.led  about  career  education. 
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3.  Having  a  cooperative  related  class  for  the  GCE-ICT 
st-udop^s  has  been  quite  effective  this  year*  However, 
more  sspecific  related  material  must  be  developed  in  order 
to  keep  a  continued  desired  effect  working. 

The  VICA  organization  has  been  useful  with  the  cooperative 
students,  but  more  planni  iig  must  be  dene  in,  order  for  it 
to  reach  its  full  poto.r^tial  as  a  leadership  bui  Ming 
facility. 

The  bock  '^::,ed  at  this  lev^^    seemed  adequate,  but  the  co- 
ordinator feels  that  these  may  be  one  that  would  be  even 
better.     He  will  spend  rart  of  the  summer  deciding  what 
book  for  general  relatec*  material  will  be  used  for  the 
1972-73  school  year. 

4.  One  distinct  accomplishment  we;s  ruude  by  the  GCE~ICT 
students  working  with  the  special  edUDC^tion  students  in 
the  junior  high  school.     This  project  helped  both  parties 
equally.     It  boosted  the  morale  of  both  and  gave  many  of 
the  special  education  students  a  new  hope  and  insight  into 
the  future. 

5.  The  coordinator  assisted  the  superintendent  in  com- 
piling data  to  persuade  the  school  board  to  authorize 

a  special  education  program  for  the  high  school  for  the 
1972-73  school  year.     This  was  approved.     However,  as  of 
this  writing,  a  teacher  has  not  been  hired  for  this 
position. 

6.  The  number  of  drop-outs  declined  from  16  for  the 
1970-71  school  year  to  10    'or  the  1971-72  school  year. 
The  staff  feels  that  t.'^is  was  an  indirect  result  of  the 
exemplary  project. 

Evaluation  of  the  Project 

E.     The  evaluation  of  this  project  was  conducted  during  the 
month  of  May  in  the  Harrison  School  Systemo     The  methods  for 
this  evaluation  were  the  effort  of  the  project  evaluator,  Dr. 
Dolph  Camp/  who  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Dean  Andrew,  and  the  Arkansas 
Department  of  Vocational  Education. 
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The  evaluation  had  six  procedure  objectives ?  which  covered  the 
six  main  objectives  of  the  Exemplary  Project. 

The  evaluation  covering  this  school  year,   1971-72,  was  conduct- 
ed in  grades  five  through  twelve  by  Lhe  Project  Coordinator. 
There  were  seven  instruments  used  in  this  evaluation  from  which 
results  were  derived.     They  ircj  as  follows: 

I.  Grade  5 

{j  >     Intermecliate  School  Sentiment  Index 
(2)     Li: u  of  Occupations 

II.  Grad(=  6 

(1)     Ranking  of  Occupations 
(r.'i     Choosing  a  Joe  Inventory 

III.  Grade  7 

(1)  List  of  Occupations 

(2)  Secondary  School  Sentiment  Iiidox 

IV.  Grade  8 

(1)     Choosing  a  Job  Inventory 

V.  Grade  9 

(1)     Ranking  of  Occupations 

VI.  Grade  10 

(1)  Occupational  Information  Test 

(2)  Secondary  School  Sentiment  Index 

VII.  Grade  11 

(1)  Occupational  Information  Test 

(2)  Choosing  a  Job  Inventory 
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VIII.     Grade  12  and  11 

(1)     GCE  Sentiment  Index 

The  results,  of  this  evaluation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Arkansas 
State  Departifient  of  Vocational  Fducation. 

Conclusions,  Implications,  and  Recommendations 

for  the  Future 


P.       I.     High  School 

The  high  school  phase  of  this  project  has  been  as  effective 
as  anticipated.     Having  a  related  class  has  done  much  for 
the  morale  of  this  program  and  the  coordinator. 

The  class  will  be  modified  for  next  year  as  experience 
has  showed  that  it  should.     More  planning  and  organization 
will  be  utilized  to  make  the  class  as  beneficial  as 
possible. 

The  club  activities  and  purposes  shall  be  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  that  were  made  evident  this  past  year. 

The  intensive  training  will  again  be  used  next  year  as  it 
has  proven  to  be  very  informative  and  beneficial  to  those 
seniors  who  have  not  had  any  orientation  in  the  past. 

The  GGE-ICT  program  in  conjxinction  with  the  Distributive 
Education  program  hav?  formed  a  most  comprehensive  co- 
operative program  in  the  Harrison  Public  School  System. 

II.     Junior  High  School 

(1)     The  Occipational  Information  class  has  been  a 
success  and  the  exemplary  staff  feels  tl  at  as  each 
year  goes  by  it  will  become  an  even  mor^a  productive 
phase  of  the  Junior  High  curriculum. 

We  will  hopefully  have  more  guest  spea'ters  during  the 
1972-73  school  year.  Various  interruptions  prevented 
us  from  having  as  many  as  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  this  year. 
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The  book  Succeeding  in  the  World  of  Work  will  be  used 
as  a  basic  tool  for  the  class  again  next  year. 

However,  we  hope  to  find  various  approaches  whereby 
hands-on -experiences  can  be  used. 

(2)  Even  more  involvement  with  the  special  education 
class  will  be  effected  next  year. 

The  students  will  be  exposed  to  more  career  education 
at  their  own  level  with  as  much  hands-on-experience 
as  possible,  as  the  staff  feels  that  these  students  can 
accomplish  much  more  through  this  type  of  teaching  ap- 
proach. 

(3)  More  teachers  in  the  Junior  High  school  will  be  us- 
ing career  education  in  their  own  subject  areas,  as 
they  are  being  educated  as  to  its  potential  and  value. 

III.  Elementary  Schools 

The  teachers  who  have  taught  career  education  extensively 
this  year  have  bee.i  iT.'ibelievably  enthusiastic.     Thus,  their 
enthusiasm  has  spread  to  all  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teachers,  especially  through*  the  workshop  txiat  was  held  in 
April.     Therefore,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  staff  that 
every  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacher  in  all  four  elementary 
schools  will  be  using  career  education  in  their  classes. 
The  staff  will  lend  every  assistance  in  order  to  accomplish 
this. 

The  staff  feels  that  by  using  the  one  elementary  school  as 
a  model,  this  phase  of  the  program  has  showed  many  benefits. 

Not  only  have  the       ichers  become  enthusiastic  about  career 
education,  but  the  a3,ementary  principals  as  well.  Because 
of  this,  we  feel  thai,  we  have  one  battle  of  the  war  already 
won . 

IV.  General  Projecf. 

(1)     Because  more  public  relations  and  dis;semination  was 
used  this  year^  the  project  has  progressed  more  than  the 
staff  anticipated.     However,  even  more  public  relations 
will  be  utilized  this  next  year.     The  staff  feels  that 
the  more  the  better. 
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The  VICA  Club  will  be  one  phase  that  will  organize 
a  planned  program  of  public  relations.  Various 
members  will  speak  to  different  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  1972-73  school  year  in  order  to  get 
their  backing  and  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  cooperative  programs  and  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

By  having  a  State  Vice-President  of  VICA  in  our  system, 
we  can  obtain  much  good  public  relations. 

(2)  The  GCE-ICT  class  will  continue  somewhat  as  it 
has  this  year,  but  with  some  modifications  as  stated 
earlier  in  this  report. 

(3)  Three  Occupational  Information  classes  each  semester 
will  again  be  taught  next  year  in  the  Junior  High  school. 

(4)  The  elementary  phase  of  the  project  will  progress 
as  much  as  time  will  allow*     The  staff  hopes  to  make 
this  part  of  the  program  a  state  model  for  all  schools. 
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Occupational 
Classes  Hear 
Two  Speakers 

The  ninth  grade  Occupational , 
Inforniation  classes  in  the  I 
Harrison  Junior  High  school 
have  started  the  second ' 
semester  with  two  speakers.  The  ' 
speakers  were  Bevan  Dunlap, 
executive  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Paul  Lawrence,  counselor  for 
the  Employment  Security  office. 

Mr.  Dunlap  talked  about  job 
opportunities  in  Harrison  and 
Arkansas.  He  listed  many  oc- 
cupations for  men  wid  women  in 
the  Harrison  area,  along  with 
the  qualifications  one  would 
need  for  each  of  these  oc- 
cupations. Mr.  Dunlap  stressed 
the  point  that  young  men  and 
women  need  not  leave  Arkansas, 
xrt  everfHarrison,  in  order  to  find 
many  job  opportunities. 

^r.  rl^wr^nce  spoke  to  the 
class  about  factors  in  choosing 
an  occupation  and  information 
one  would  need  to  find,  apply, 
and  hold  a  position.  He  em- 
phasized that  students  should 
study  various  occupations  in 
order  to  choose  an  occuptiticm 
suited  to  their  interests^ 
abilities,  and  needs. 

The  Occupational  Information 
class  is  a  semester  course, 
which  was  added  to  the  Junior 
High  school  curriculum ^ft  the 
beginning  of  the  1970-71  school 


year.  This  course  was  Im- 
plemented through  the  Harrison 
Vocational  Exemplary  Project 
in  order  to  broaden  the  oc- 
cupationai  concept  and 
awareness  of  the  ninth  grade 
students. 

The  Occupational  Information 
classes  are  taught  by  Bruce 
BeveiiSi  the  Vocational 
Ejcemplary  Co-ordinalor,  and 
Mfii:  .K  Glenna  Newman, 
Vocational  Counselor. 
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iNational  VICA 
IweekRecognizedi 

I   March  5-11  Is  National  VICA 
(Vocational  Industrial  Quba  of 
1  America)  Week.  VICA  functions 
,  as  an  organixaUon  of  local  clute 
affiliated  with  the  national 
'organliatlon  through 
!  association. 
I  The  VICA  Chapter 
Harrison  High  School 
prised  of  the  GCE 
i  students.    These  students 
I  tiirough  tills  vocational  program 
M  to  sdwol  half  day  and  wort 
half  day  ttirou^i  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  high  school  and 
paiUcipatlng  employers  in 
Harrison. 

The  students  In  the  Harrison 
High  Sdiool  VICA  Chapter  w<ffk 
togethiff  in  various  educational 
and  vocational  activities  n 
order  to  develop  leadership 

ablUties.  . 

Amwig  Ub  activities  engaged 
in  by  the  students  has  been  a 
calender-towel  fund  raising 
project  and  a  series  of  programs 
presented  to  the  Junior  High 
Special  Education  class.  They 
have  plains  for  further  presen- 
I  tatlons  to  the  Special  Education 
class  and  to  tiike  tiie  ^lal , 
education  students  on  field  trips 
jto  various  businesses  In  thei 
Harrison  ansa.  | 
The  State  Association  of  VICA  | 
has  a  leadership  coiifer«\cei 
each  ye^r  ttiat  VICA  membta^ 
from  all  over  ttie  state  attend  i 
and  participate  in  competitive 
events  with  one  anotiier.  This 
year's  leadership  conference 
will  be  April  20-21in  Hot  ^Hings ; 
at  which  time  several  members  j 
of  Harrison  High  School  VICA 
Chapter  will  enter  many  of  these 
competitive  events. 

The  members  of  ttie  Harrison 
High  School  VICA  Chapter  are 
Nancy  Baughman,  Roger  Biggs, 
Diane  Braddiaw,  Joyce  Conner, 
:  Sharon  Edens,  David  Jones, 
Dennis  McKlnney,  Paul  Mon- 
day,   Sheree    Morris,  Joe 
Mouncey,    Doug  P?dJ«ick, 
Debbie  Rains,  Mike  Reddell, 
Jackie  Rhodes,  Dave  Slay, 
Eddie  Snow,  Jackie  Stewart 
Don  TruUood,  Judy  Tucker,  and 
Ann  Whltt.  The  Cbxb  sponsor  is 
Bruce  Bevens,  the  coordinator  of 
the     Harrison  Vocational 
Exemplary  Program 
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Two  H.H.S.  Students 
Speak  At  Junior  High 


Douf^  Paddock 
Jackie  Stewart 

On  Thursday ,  February  10 , 
Doup;  Paddock  and  Jackie  Stewart 
talked  to  Mrs.  Hall's  Junior 
•Hip;h  School  special  Education 
class  about  their  occupational 
experiences . 

Through  the  General  Coop-, 
erative  Education  -  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  (GCE-ICT) 
these  students  p;o  to  school 
half  a  day  and  work  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Sav-a-Stop.  Doug 
and  Jackie  work  under  Mr.  Bill 
Dill,     who  has  taught  them  many 


useable  skills,  such  as  how  to 
operate  an  offset  press,  and 
sign  press,  how  to  run  a  silk- 
screen,  and  how  to  make  window 
signs . 

Jackie  and  Doug  explained 
their  duties  in  the  advertising 
deoartment  to  the  special  educa- 
tion '  student  s  ,  Then  they  showed 
them  the  different  types  of 
signs  they  make  and  described 
in  detail  how  they  were  made. 
After  telling  the  class  about 
the  details  of  the  Job,  they 
discussed  with  the  class  the 
fundamentals  Involved  in  any 
.lob  which  they  felt  would  be 
helpful  for  everyone.  They  ex- 
plained to  the  class  how  to'  fill 
out  a  Job  application  and  the 
importance  of  getting  along 
with  fellow  employees  and  em- 
ployers . 

"This  presentation  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  programs 
that  will  be  given  by  different 
GCF.-ICT  students  to  this  special 
education  class,"  stated  Bruce 
Bevans,  the  vocational  coordi- 
nator forGCE-ICT  program.  Also, 
these  students  plan  to  take 
these  special  education  students 
from  Junior  High  on  field  trips 
and  other  excursions  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  broaden 
their  occupational  awareness 
and  enhance  their  attitudes 
toward  work  in  general.'" 

This  is  a  class room- club 
activity . 
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ATTEND  STATE  VICA  CONVENTION 


From  left,.  Debbie  Rains.  Jackie 
Stewart,  Nancy  Baughman  and  Joyce 
Conner. 


Jackie  Stewart.  HHS  student 
and  member  of  the  Harrison 
chapter  of  VICA  (Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America), 
was  elected  state  vice  president  < 
of  VICA,  Saturday  at  the  VICAj 
State   Ijeadership  Conference.!^ 

Also,  the  Harrison  chapter  i  ^ 
won  a  One-Star  Plaque  and  third  1 1 
place  as   ''Outstanding  VICA 
Chapter"  of  the  year. 

The  VICA  Conference,  which  • 
was  held  in  Hot  l^rings»  is  for 
those  who  are  members  of  the 
National  and  State  VICA 
organization.  This  organization  • 
is  for  students  in  high  school  who 
work  in  a  chose  occupation  half  a 
day  and  go  to  school,  half  a  day. 
The  class  thatspoasors  VICA  is 
the  GCE-ICT  (General 
Cooperative  Education-Indu-  ' 
strial  Cooperative  Training) 
program.  The  teacher- 
coordinator  of  the  program  is 
Bruce  Bevens. coordinator  of  the 
Harrison  Vocational  Exemplary 
Project. 


Four  students  from  Harrison 
attended  the  conference.  They 
were  Nancy  Baughman,  Joyce 
Conner,  Debbie  Rains,  and 
Jackie  Stewart.  The  three  girls 
participated  as  Jackie  Stewart's 
campaign  managers.  "I  couldn't 
have  been  elected  without  their 
^  hard  work  and  patience."  stated 
Jackie. 

Jackie  will  receive  a 
scholarship  to  any  Arkansas 
Vocational  Technical  School  at 
the  end  of  next  year  and  he  will 
travel  to  Roanoak,  Va.,  in  June 
to  the  National  VICA  Con- 
ference. 

'The  competition  was  tougher 
this  year  than  any  year  before,*' 
jSaid  Bruce  Bevens,  the  VICA 
sponsor. 
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FILM  LIST  1971-72 

1.  Age  of  Turmoil 

2.  Problem  of  Pupil  Adjustment 

3.  Portrait  of  a  Disadvantaged  Child 

4.  Cheating 

5.  Angry  Boy 

6.  Attitudes  and  Health 

7 .  Hooked 

8.  LSD — Insight  or  Insanity 

9.  LSD— 25 

10.  Marijuana 

11.  You  and  Your  Work 

12.  Where  the  Action  Is 

13.  The  Dropout 

14.  Acting  with  Maturity 

15.  Benefits  of  Looking  Ahead 

16.  Finding  the  Right  Job 

17.  Switched  on  Symphony 

18.  Tomorrow  is  Now 

19.  I  Rather  Like  You,  Mr.  Bell 

20.  Manner  of  Speaking 

21.  Engineering 

22.  Sounds  and  Sights  of  San  Francisco 
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23.  Into  the  World 

24.  Did  you  Hear  What  I  Said? 
?5.  Moments  for  Decision 

26.  The  Now  Colleges 

27.  D.E.—Tell  It  Like  It  Is 

28.  The  Man  in  the  Middle 

29.  The  Navy 

30.  Skag 

31.  Weed 

32.  LSD 

33.  Uppers  and  Downers 

34.  The  Men  from  the  Boys 

35.  From  Cow  tc  Carton 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


Objectives  for  the  past  year  were  sot  up  to  improve  the 
existing  parts  of  the  project  as  v;ell  as  initiating  nev;  programs 
Following  are  the  objectives  of  the  Hope  Exemplary  Project  as 
they  relate  to  the  six  objectives  of  the  State  Project. 

Objective  I.     To  initiate  pilot  occupational  information  pro- 
grams in  grades  five  through  twelve. 

A.  Introduce  the  world  of  work  to  fifth  grade  students, 

B.  Relate  the  world  of  work  to  social  studies  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Objective  II*     To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and  aware- 
ness by  incorporating  occupational  orientation  with  the  school 
curriculum  beginning  at  grade  five. 

A»     Make  fifth  grade  teachers  more  aware  of  the  world  of 
work  and  how  it  relates  to  their  regular  instruction. 

Hold  a  twelve  V7eek  orientation  class  in  the  fifth  grade 

C.  Use  occupational  information  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  social  studies  classes  so  that  students  can  take  a  closer 
look  at  various  occupations. 

D.  Increase  the  av.'areness  to  the  world  of  work  on  the 
part  of  high  school  teachers. 

Provide  short  intensive  training  for  seniors. 

Objective  III.     To  create  a  favorable  attitude  in  marginal  stu- 
dents, slov;  learners  and  socio-economically  disadvantaged  stu^ 
dents  regarding  the  value  of  education  and  its  contribution  to 
the  world  of  work. 

A.  Provide  occupational  counseling  to  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students . 

B.  All  seniors  will  participate  in  at  least  two  counseling 
sessions. 

C.  Teach  attitude  development  in.  cooperative  education 
classes  and  the  senior  occupational  orientation  class. 

D.  Identify  students  with  special  problems. 

Objective  IV.     To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  the  v>orld 
of  v;ork  by  relating  classroom  instruction  to  an  immediate  job 
through  a  general  cooperative  education  program. 

A.  General  cooperative    education  classes  will  be  held 
follovung  guidelines  set  up  for  the  class. 

B.  A  general  cooperative  education  club  will  be  formed. 

C.  Improve  use  of  the  advisory  committee. 
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Objective  V.    To  provide  occupational  guidcince  and  counselinq 
for  all  students  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  assist  in 
the  initial  placement  of  all  students  upon  leaving  school. 

Objective  VI.    To  provide  a  short  intensive  training  session 
for  seniors  v;ho  have  not  had  previous  vocational  training. 

A.     All  seniors  v/ill  participate  in  at  least  two  counseling 
sessions.     Others  will  receive  counseling  as  needed  or 
desired. 

B«    After  graduation  all  seniors  will  bo  followed  up  to 
check  on  placement. 

C.  Encourage  participation  of  all  seniors  in  a  Career  Day. 

D.  Make  available  in  the  counselor's  office  ^  up--to-date 
occupational  information  for  any  senior  desiring  it. 

Other  Objectives  VII. 

A.  Improve  information  dissimination  through  the  local 
papers /  other  publications,  for  people  seeking  infor- 
mation and  through  development  of  a  slide  or  movie 
presentation  of  the  general  cooperative  education 
program . 

B.  Continue  self -improvement  for  all  staff  members. 

C»    Conduct  a  mini-grant  survey  of  high  school  graduates 
of  three  years  and  five  years  ago. 
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PROCEDURES,   RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  follov;ing  are  brief  cuiiunarier;  of  proceduros  used  to 
rneot  the  objectivojj  and  some  results  and  accomplislimentG . 


(lA,  IIA)     The  counf^elor  and  coordinator  made  two  visits  to 
fifth  grade  classes.     Later,  the  counselor  went  into  all  fifth 
grade  classfjs  in  an  a'^tempt  to  n\cxke  teachers  and  ^students  nore 
avrare  of  the  v;orld  of  vvork .     Tlie  teachers,  however,  nonaally 
left  the  clasjcroora  vrfiile  the  counselor  v;as  there. 


(IB,  lie,  IIIA)       The  counselor  met  v/ith  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  social  studies;  classes  for  a  total  of  about  throe  v/eeks. 
They  received  counselinq  and  instruction  in  occupations.  The 
tv;o  cooperative  education  coordinators  met  one  day  eac!i 

with  the  social  studies  classes.     There,  were  about  300  students 
involved  in  these  sessions.     An  SRJv  Occupational  Information 
Kit  v;as  placed  in  the  Junior  High  and  made  available  to  all 
students  through  their  social  studies  classes.     Several  studc^.nts 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  continuing  and  intensifying  this 
type  of  training  in  the  future. 


(IIB)     A  six  v;eel;  career  exploration  course  was  held  in  the 
sixth  grade.     The  instructor  developed  a  unit  to  use  in  this 
course.     The    coordinator  and  counselor  provided  soine  material 
and  information  to  use  in  developing  this  unit.     The  students 
took  sevejral  field  trips  and  had  visits  from  several  resource 
people.     In  some  cases,  a  sniall  group  of  students  visited  an 
industry,  institution,  or  business  and  gave  a  report  of  their 
visit  to  the  other  students. 

Most  of  the  students  involved  have  been  very  inquisitive 
about  the  occupations  explored.     The  instructor  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  this  inquisitiveness  by  himself 
having  an  enthusiasm  for  teaching  this  type  of  information. 

(IID)     Meetings  v:ith  other  vocational  instrvictors  and  discussions 
with  various  other  teachers  have  served  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  career  exploration  in  all  courses.  One 
meeting  was  held  v;ith  all  vocational  teachers  involved  v;hile 
others  involved  only  a  few  each  time. 

(HE,  IIIB,  V  and  VIA,C,D)     Counselors  provided  intensive 
training  to  all  students  needing  it.     A  Career  Day  was  held 
and  all  seniors  were  encouraged  to  participate.    Career  infor- 
mation v;as  made  available  to  all  students  from  the  counselor's 
office.     Trips  to  various  businesses,  industries  and  rrrstitutions 
v;ere  set  up  for  anyone  interested  in  going.     All  seniors  had 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  occupations. 
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St\irlents  planning  to  begin  v/ork  immediately  after  graduation 
received  special  counfjcling  in  this  area. 


(HID)     Several  students  v/ith  special  attitude  problem!^  v;ere 
identified  and  given  special  attention.     Soit^c  required  only 
counseling.     One  v;as  allov;ed  to  vi^sit  a  brick  i?.ar^onry  class  at 
Red  River  Vocational-Technical  School  several  times  in  hopes 
that  th' c  would  iiapress  on  him  the  need  for  education  if  he 
did  not  go  to  college.     Results  were  slov;  but  some  positive 
improvement  can  be  seen. 


(IIIC,  IVT^fBfC)     General  Cooperative  Education  classes  \7ere 
conducted  according  to  guidelines  v;ith  special  emphasis  on 
attitude  development.     An  attempt  \vas  made  to  start  a  GCE  Club 
but  v.'as  not  successful,     /inother  attempt  will  be  made  earlier 
next  year.     The  advisory  comniittee  v;as  set  up  and  used  success- 
fully.    More  use  of  this  committee  needs  to  be  made,  however. 

Of  the  fourteen  jun.iors  taking  this  course  last  year, 
eleven  plan  to  take  it  again  next  year.     Forty-six  more  have 
signed  up  for  it.     Growth  v/ill  be  limited    for  nov;  because 
of  a  lack  of  training  stations. 


(V  and  VIB)     After  counseling,  seniors  v^ere  referred  to  various 
colleges,  vocational-teclmical  schools  or  emplo;^nuent  opportun-- 
ities  according  to  their  interests  and  aptitudes.     After  gra- 
duation those  seniors  going  to  work  were  followed  up.  Placemient 
has  been  successf\il  for  eighty-give  to  ninty  percent  of  the 
referrals.    A  follow-up  on  college  students  will  be  conducted 
later* 


(VIIA)     Only  a  fov;  news  articles  v/ere  published.     The  main 
articles,  a  full  page  picture  story,  was  given  to  the  nev:spaper 
but  c^id  not  get  published.       Inform.ation  was  dissiminated  to 
various  people r  including  the  State  of  California.     A  movie 
presentation  of  the  General  Cooperative  Education  Program  v/gs 
begun,  but  developed  problems •     It  was  decided  to  produce  a 
slide  presentation.     Vtork  has  begun  on  this  project. 

(VIIB)     The  counselor  attended  several  meetings  with  the  Extern 
Program.     The  coordinator  attended  one  night  class  during  the 
fall  term.     The  counselor  and  coordinator  have  tried  to  keep 
abreast  of  material  and  techniques  by  attending  workshops, 
professional  m»eetings  and  reading  available  literature  on 
related  subjects.     Trips  were -taken  to  the  Magnolia  and  VZarren 
Exemplary  Projects. 
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(VIIC)     Tho  counselor  submitted  a  nini-grant  during  the  fall 
term.     It  v/as  approved  ctnd  v;ork  v;as  hoqun  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Spring  term.     Quest ionnairos  were  mailed  out  to  Hone  High 
School  graduates  of.  three  years  ago  and  five  years  ago.  Returns 
have  come  in  very  good  and  the  results  are  being  compiled  at 
present. 

The  Exemplary  Project  has  operated  as  expected  in  most 
instances  v;ith  results  being  seen  in  nearly  all  phases.  Pro- 
gress v/as  8lov;  because  of  the  insecure  position  the  project 
V7as  placed  in  due  to  the  pending  millage  increase.     Since  the 
millage  increase  has  passed^  tlie  programs  have  begun  picking 
up  laomenturn  again.     Next  year  should  bo  a  successful  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  project  might  show  more 
worthv/hile  achieveiVients  if  continued  beyond  the  three  year 
limit  v.'ith  the  lov/er  elementary  grades  being  included.  Possibly 
another  employee  could  be  added  to  the  staff  to  work  specifi- 
cally with  the  elementary  grades,  as  they  have  problems  and 
needs  different  from  the  higher  grades. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


(a^.    Time  covered  by  this  project — Jxily  1,  1971 — June  30,  1972. 
(b).    Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project: 

1,  Acquaint  as  mar^^  students  of  the  tfegnolia  School  System 
with  meaningful  work  experiences  as  possible • 

2,  Place  several  students  in  training  jobs  under  the  G.  C.  E. 
Program. 

3,  Contact  a  large  per  cent  of  the  student  body  about 
occupational  outlook  opportunities, 

4«    Be  available  to  any  student  who  wants  t'o  have  a  person- 
to-person  talk  about  job  opportunities, 

5,  Distribute  printed  material  about  applying  for  and 
succeeding  in  jobs, 

6,  Construct  a  meaningful  curriculum  for  the  G.  C.  E.  class 
hour, 

7,  Contact  a  large  majority  of  the  employers  in  the  community 
ana  explain  the  G.  C.  E.  Program, 

8,  Have  a  good  G.  C.  E.  Club  with  the  employed  students. 

9,  Continue  a  functioning  advisory  board  that  will  establish 
good  relations  with  community  agencies — labor,  news  media, 
civic  clubs,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  others. 

10.    Continue  good  working  relations  with  the  NYC,  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  agencies,  probation  agencies,  area  Vocational 
schools,  and  the  Employment  Security  Office. 

(0).    Procedures  followed: 

Students  v/ho  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  GCE  Exemplary  Career  Program 
were  given  printed  inform^ition  about  the  World  of  Work.  This 
information  consisted  of  the  following  materials:    Job  Hunting  with 
your  State  Employment  Service,  How  to  Prepare  Yourself  for  Job 
Interviews,  given  by  the  Arkansas  Employment  Security  Division, 
Do*s  and  Don'ts  for  GCE  Students,  Your  Job... How  to  Lose  it, 
and  Nine  Big  Do's  and  Donets  for  the  Job  Hunter,  given  by  the 
Ifegnolia  High  School.    Parents  of  these  students  came  to  the  school 
and  engaged  in  a  meaningfiil  discussion  of  the  Exemplary  Program. 
The  parents  signed  the  forms  for  the  exemplary  program  which  were: 
Supplementary  Application  Form  or  Interview  Guide.    About,  200 
students  and  nvany  parents  participated. 

Personnel  has  been  available  before  school,  during  the  noon  hour,  and 
by  appointment  for  person-to-person  job  information  discussions. 

The  textbooks  used  are  as  follows: 

Succeeding  In  the  World  of  Work,  McKnight,  ffcKnight  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  HI.:    Retail  Merchandising,  Southwestern  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Forty  I6MM  films  related  to  G.  C.  E.  were 
shown. 
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Suinmary — continued : 


The  following  materials  or  machines  were  used  extensively  during  the 
year  in  the  classroom:    Display  &  Learning  Center,  Typewriters, 
Pllm  equipment,  cameras.  Dictionaries,  English  9,  ^feth  6, 
English  workshop,  Free  Film  Guide,  Directory  of  Ark,  Industries, 
Southwest  Tech.  Catalcg-Camden,  Southern  State  Catalog,  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook,  Occupational  Title  Book,  Cassett  Recorder  & 
Player,  ACCO  folders.  Vertical  file  Index,  Time  Nfegazine,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  and  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,    These  materials  are 
used  during  the  related  occupational  study  by  the  class. 

The  following  individualized  study  kits  that  are  produced  by  the 
University  of  Texas  Vocations  Department  are  used  in  the  class; 
MDtorcycle  Repairman  ,  Building  Ifeintenance,  Automobile  I^chanics, 
Carpentry  Study  Guide,  Television  Service,  Sniall  Engine  Repair, 
Basic  Sales  Techniques,  Food  Store  Kits,  Personal  Develcpm.ent- 
Girls,  Personal  Development-Boys,  and  Shoe  Sales  Kit, 

The  I'ollowing  speakers  spoke  to  the  club  during  the  year.  Their 
topic  of  interest  to  the  students  is  listed  after  the  speaker ^s 
name, 

Mr»  tfeurice  IfcKinnon  -  Victor  Adding  Lfetchine  Course 
Mr,  Don  tfershall  -  Educational  ^fedia 
Mr«  Chapman  -  Electronic  Tape  Players 

Mr,  Larry  Longino  -  Inking  Kodak  Slides  &  Operating  the  Carousel  Projector 
Mr,  Author  -  The  Economy  of  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Carolyn  %ers  -  Getting  a  Job  &  the  Importance  of  School 

Miss  Pansy  Puckette  -  Choices  of  an  Occupation 

Mr,  Denny  Smith  -  How  to  get  more  for  your  M^ney 

Mr,  Vlayne  Taylor  -  Vocational  &  Technical  Education 

Mrs,  Jack  White  -  Ifenners  &  how  to  dress  for  a  Banquet 

14?,  Archie  Carravray  -  Christmas  Today 

Mr,  Vernon  Porter  -  Income  Tax 

Ife*,  Charles  Schonert  -  The  Internal  Revenue 

W,  C,  Blev/ster  -  Applying  for  a  Job  &  the  steps  to  follow 
Mr,  Auburn  Smith  -  Southern  State  College  &  opportunities  offered 
Mr,  Wallace  Watts  -  G.A.T.B,  Test  do  Job  Training 
Mr,  Stricklin  -  Labor  Problems 

Mrs,  Sue  Hendricks  -  Proper  ways  of  ansv;ering  the  telephone 

Mrs,  Plorene  Jordan  Bailey  -  Discussed  our  library  &  our  Public 

Mr,  Ware  -  Social  Security  Benefits 

Mr,  Ark  Monroe  -  Instirance  &  values  of  Insurance 

Mr,  Ed  MDody  -  Bell  &  Howell  Electronic  School 

The  employers  of  the  students  were  contacted  about  twice  each  month 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  their  work.  The 
students  vrere  counseled  about  suggestions  for  improvement. 
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The  coordinator  conducted  an  employer  and  disadvantaged  student 
survey  and  compiled  the  results  in  a  booklet  from  v;hich  will  be 
distributed  to  all  principals,  counselors,  vocational  teachers,  and 
administrators  of  the  ^felgnolia  School  District.    This  booklet 
contained  31  pages  that  told  what  the  major  employer  wanted  in  an 
employee.    It  told  where  the  former  disadvantaged  student  is 
today,  what  his  employment  status  is,  and  how  he  or  she  evaluated 
his  school  experience.    This  was  financed  through  a  Mini  Grant 
from  the  state  Vocational  Department.    About  90  disadvantaged  students 
and  35  employers  responded  to  this  project.    These  findings  are  veiy 
significant  to  the  school. 

The  coordinator  visited  two  schools.  Warren,  Arkansas  and  Skyline 
High  School  of  Dallas,  Texas.    The  Vocational  Educational 
activities  and  Philosophies  of  these  schools  were  observed  closely. 
Both  schools  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  students. 

Career  Education  at  Central  Elementary  School  primarily  involved 
three  sections  of  fifth  grade  Social  Studies  Students  and  three 
sections  of  sixth  grade  students,    (in  other  v;ords,  the  classes  of 
one  sixth  grade  teacher  and  the  classes  of  one  fifth  grade  teacher 
were  involved.)    Lfeny  activities  were,  engaged  in  by  these  classes 
including  field  trips,  skits,  resource  people,  taped  inter*viev/s 
with  people  in  various  occupational  fields  -  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Class  work  centered  around  discussion  groups,  concentrated  study  in 
various  areas  of  special  interest  to  the  students,  and  bulletin 
boards  that  taught  important  concepts  about  the  world  of  work. 

The  teachers  involved  feel  that  the  students  received  the  course 
of  study  with  enthusiasm  and  interest.    Almost  all  of  the  students 
expressed  a  desire  to  continue  their  study  in  future  grades. 
The  foUwoing  materials  v/ere  puchased  for  the  exemplary  program 
for  use  in  grades  5  through  9:    Occupational  Outlook  Reprint 
Series,  Occupational  Outlook  Handboods,  and  Open  Door  Books. 

The  senior  English  classes  in  the'  Jfegnolia  High  School  did  a  three 
weeks  study  of  applying  for  a  job.    This  activity  consisted  of 
writing  a  letter  of  application,  preparing  a  personal  data  sheet, 
and  filling  out  an  application  form  in  ink.    Every  student 
participated  in  a  role  playing  project  on  how  to  apply  for  a  job. 
The  students  became  acquainted  with  the  Occupation  Outlook  Handbook. 
The  students  studied  the  pamplet  "How  to  apply  for  a  Job". 

The  GCE  Club  sponsored  an  Employer-Employee  Banquet  Jan.  2?  at  the 
Student  Union  at  Southern  State  College.    The  students  paid  for  this 
with  their  six  Dollar  per  year  club  dues.    Every  employer  was 
introduced  along  with  his  employee.    In  addition  in  attendance  was  our 
advisory  board,  Mr©  James  Miller  and  Mr.  Buddy  lyle  from  the  State 
GCE|  our  superintendent,  high  "school  administration,  and  the  speaker 
from  the  State  FBIo 
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Many  of  the  parents  of  the  students  were  visited  in  the  homes 
during  the  year. 

The  coordinator  visited  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
nearly  every  major  industry  in  the  county  during  the  year, 

A  carousel  production  of  pictures  of  the  GCE  students  on  the  job 
with  their  job  supervisor  and  a  cassett  tape  with  the  voice  of  the 
student  was  produced.    This  was  shown  to  all  of  the  students  who 
signed  up  for  next  year  and  will  also  be  shown  to  civic  clubs  in 
Ifegnolia. 

Approximately  100  related  I6MM  films  v;ere  shorn  to  the  class  during 
the  year.    The  students  turned  in  a  written  evaluation  of  each 
film  and  these  were  discussed  as  to  how  they  related  to  the 
students  career  education. 

Our  advisory  board,  Mr,  W,  C#  Blewster,  director  of  the  Charrber 
of  Commerce:  Mr,  Leon  Schultz,  local  business-man  and  member  of  the 
school  board;  and  Mr.  V.^endell  Grissom,  director  of  Employment 
Security  office,  functioned  very  well,  and  contributed  to  the  class 
in  many  ways. 

About  50  students  came  through  the  G,  C,  E,  office  on  their  vray  to 

N,  Y,  C.  employment  in  the  community.    We  worked  with  our  local  school, 

the  county  judge,  the  Lfeyor,  and  others  in  setting  up  a  channel  to 

send  the  students  into  the  G.  C,  E,  program  after  they  are 

terminated  by  the  N,  Y,  C,    VJe  are  working  with  Vocation  Rehabilitation 

in  placing  students,  and  helping  them  move  up  to  G,  C,  E,    We  have 

helped  about  4  boys  who  were,  on  probation  to  secure  jobs, 

(d)  «    Results:  Accomplishments; 

Forty  one  students  v/ho  were  enrolled  in  G,  C-  E.  work  graduated 
this  year.    At  least  seventeen  have  been  on  the  High  School  Honor 
roll  or  merit  list  this  year.    Two  were  honor  graduates  of  the 
^felgnolia  High  School,    Each  of  these  graduates  has  acquired  a 
saleable  skill  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  work  experience. 
Several  (maybe  12%)  of  these  students  would  not  have  graduated  from 
high  school  if  this  program  had  not  been  available.  Approximately 
300  of  this  schyOl  system  had  a  meaningful  contact  with  the  world 
of  work  as  a  career  through  the  GCE  Program  this  year.  This 
program  provided  25,200  pupil  hours  of  classroom  plus  on  the  job 
teaching  for  the  school  system,    A  teacher  with  100  pupils  per  day 
would  provide  18,000  pupil'  hqurs  in  a  year,    VJell  over  100  credits 
were  earned  in  the  GCE  Program  this  year.    Our  records  show  that  l^Ofo 
of  the  students  were  disadvantaged  or  handicapped, 

(e)  «  Evaluation: 

The  program  is  good;  the  stxidents,  pafents,  and  employers  want  it. 

The  program  will  provide  a  way  for  the  student  to  acquire  a 
saleable  skill. 
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The  proper  attitude  toward  work  can  be  taught  when  the  G»C»E» 
exemplary  program  is  begun  in  the  lower  grades • 

The  school  officials  are  well  pleased  with  the  program  and  they 
plan  to  continue  it  iridef initely, 

(f)«    Conclusions  and  Recoujnendations: 

About  25  very  poor  achievers  were  able  to  learn,  and  have  a  happy 
experience  in  the  G«  C»  £•    Several  were  able  to  make  an  *A"  grade 
for  the  first  timeo    About  100  students  found  out  that  they  could 
have  a  good  job  after  training  and  experience.    Our  community  of 
employers  is  ready  to  accept  this  program* 

The  G.  C»  £•  program  will  help  our  school,  community,  and  econony  in 
every  way.    Vocational  curriculum  should  be  increased  greatly.  Dignity 
for  learning    in  the  trades  and  iridustries  should  be  brought  about« 
V/e  recommend  that  more  financial  help  from  the  Federal  Government  be 
made  available  for  teaching  Vocational  Education  in  every  public 
high  school. 

Body  of  the  Report 

The  most  pressing  need  for  the  program  was  to  inform  the  non-college 
boiind  seniors  of  the  opportunities  of  society  that  await  them  through 
this  program.    Tliey  knew  practically  nothing  about  Job  opportunities 
in  the  state  area  vocational  schools •    All  rf  our  students  needed  to 
know  more  about  the  world  of  v/ork  and  how  to  succeed  in  this  world. 
We  had  these  facts  established  through  our  guidances  department. 

The  goal  was  to  prepare  students  to  move  in  the  direction  of  their 
objectiveso 

We  need  to  tell  the  students  about  the  program,  help  them  find  out.  the 
extent  of  their  abilities,  and  then  to  work  through  the  employer  to 
accomplish  this. 


Date 
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Interim  Report 


Project  Ncu  0-361-0032 
Grant  No.  Oi:a-^-70-^l3:9  (361) 


Pilot  Occupational  Education  Pro^^rairis  for  Small  Rural 
and  Suburban  ^j^kansas  Schools  in  Grades  Five  throuRh  T^^elve 


Exemplary  Pi^oject  in  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  Under 
Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-576 


Kary  Alice  Elajn 
District  No.  9 
Kouiitain  Uome^  Arkansas 
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Kai^i^r^activlti^es  and  ^iccc>mnliGh:u;,=5nt,s^d^i^^^^     't.'^^E  period* 

On  Arj.c±l       tho  coun.':i9lor  ami  coordinator  lielped.  Jcrcj/y  Taylor^  seventh  gx^ado 
Arkanr.:iG  Hlf^tor^  tco.cher^  crtart  a  project  of  Career  Awarone\ss  on  jobs  in 
Ba:cter  Count;/e    An  expi-Anabioa  of  the  project  is  giYcu  later  iu  this  repox^te 

llrSo  F>«t'jlle  Gustafsorij  a  Mountain  Homo  fifth  grade  teacher ^  v'as  invited  to 
talk  about  tl^e  Mountain  }io;-n.3  grade  school  Lxeniplarp-  Prograiri  to  the  school 
acL-ftini^jtrators  of  tho  state  for  their  Meeting  in  Littlo  Rock  at  the  Shora-" 
ton  Jlotel  on  April  7^ 

The  coordinator  was  guest  spealcer  to  the  Ho^ontain  Horris  Tau  G5jrm  G^jmaa  Club 
about  the  GCS  ii>ic);^plary  Prosrar.i*    She  explained  how  career  inf oriaation  \r<is 
givoii  in  grades  fivo  tiirough  ton^    Then  they  were  told  about  the  eleventh 
and  twrOXth  grades  attending  school  half  day,  vrorking  a  half  day^  and  lio^.=r 
the  Cj^ass  of  related  imitcrials  vra?  conducted*    Ths  group  was  quite  respon- 
sive during  the  quer^tion  and  ansv;3r  part  of  the  prograou 

The  quarterly  in-service  mfietiti^;  \vas  hold  in  Hot  Springs  on  April  13"'liu 
It  was  attended  by  the  counselor c    During  that  sair.e  time,  tho  coordinator 
was  Sponsoring  the  Mountain  Home  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  group 
at  the  rotate  convention  in  Hot  Springy*    Tho  results  of  the  convention  is 
given  under  the  club  activities  section* 

On  Aprill7-  l6^  19>  the  coordinator  and  counselor  helped  vith  resistration 
of  high  school  vStudents  for  the  year  of  1972-73*    Also  at  that  tine^  appli- 
cationci  vjere  filled  out  by  the  students  planning  to  enroll  in  GC£«  Fifty- 
one  students  enrolled^  28  juniors  and  23  seniorsic    Thirty«tliree  either  liave 
jobs  or  have  been  placed  for  tho  suiiufier  and  others  have  been  sent  for 
intorviewij  *    Studeat^J  specif ?,od  intere^Jts  in  a  nu:nber  of  v?ork  areas  in- 
cluding selling^  real  estate,  secretarial,  banking,  hospital,  telephone 
co.'apaay,  clothin^'^  storeS;^  Kar«Ba:c  Shirt  Factoryj  also,  v^ork  as  a  mechanic, 
waitresses,  and  appliance  sex^vice.Tanc 

Order  blanks  for  free  inaterials  froia  the  Daiiv  Products  Corripany  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  grade  and  jmiior  high  schools  as  soon  as  they  v:ere  received 
frora  the  state  office  *    The  filled-out  orders  vere  collected  a,nd  luailed  by 
the  coordinator  on  April  21 * 

Roy  Thoriias,  District  Social  Security  Director  from  Batesville,  talked  to 
the  GGS  classes  on  the  Lniportance  of  social  security  to  each  individuale 
He  shov;ecl  a  fil:ii  wliich  v?as  inade  at  Kouirtain  Yiov;,  Arkansas,  demonstrating 
tho  diXfcrent  vays  that  social  security  helps  people  of  all  a^es*  The 
coordinator  asked  for  social  security  application  blanks  in  order  to  get 
social  security  cards  for  all  high  school  students  v;ho  did  not  have  one* 
Forty -six:  applications  for  n^^w  cards  and  tvo  for  lost  cards  were  turned  in 
and  mailed  to  the  district  office©  •   -  ■ 
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In  a  smrvoy  made  through  tho  senior  Enylish  classes^  the  coordinator  foujid 
that  tvjo  senior  boys  had  not  had  vocational  training p    She  offered  to 
teach  t)ie;n  an  intensive  short  course  in  T/pinjj  I  and  thoy  accepted*  The 
ke /hoard  vras  covor(?d  and  special  instructions  v;a3  given  on  letters  and 
xjianurjcript  writing  v?hicli  could  bo  Ui:cd  in  college.    Both  boys  are  planning 
to  attend  college* 

Jim  Brov^n^^  Jrc,.  of  the  O'i^i  Brovjn  Cornpan/  that  dealvS  in  air  conditioning, 
]ioating3  and  sheet  mot-xly  vras  the  pp^^aker  for  the  QCF.  classes  on  May  3* 
Dm'^ing  the  la^rit  nine  Kook^  of  class  t)ie  OMphaoi-s  of  f^tudy  v;as  on  different 
typCrS  of  jobs 6    Mro  BrotTn  v<xfs  very  thorouj_;h  in  his  description,  require- 
Xiii-nt3^  employ ffr-et-^ployee  rolationrj,  ;iad  salary  of  a  job  v?ith  his  coiupfjay© 
Several  of  th^  students  na^n-rf-d  ]xl:iy  as  one  of  the  outstanding  speakers  of 
the  year* 

Mr*  Jaines  Dasher,  licemplary  Prograra  Specialist,  and  Dro  Dolph  Cainp  made  a 
get^acquainted  visit  with  the  coordinator  and  counselor  on  Kay  12 » 

May  12  \:b.s  wSenior  Avard:5  Day'o    The  Mountain  Home  VJorrtan's  Club  gave  $100 
irocational  scholarships  to  five  studentSa    Tvro  of  thera  were  GCE  students, 
Bonita  VJcdgev;orth  and  Gex-^ald  Perry*    Bonita  also  received  $2^0  frorii  the 
Tvriti  In^-kes  Horno  Builder.?  AsKociation*    Sue  Willema,  another  CCE  student,  re- 
ceived ip2$0  froni  the  Mountain  Uome^  scholarship  fund  and  $li^O  from  the  Busi- 
ness; and  Profefisional  V/ojr:en's  Clixbo    John  Gorecki,  F31A  past  president  and 
state  exhibit  director ^  received  $!>00  fron  the  Mountain  Horoe  scholarship 
fund  and  $200.  from  the  Elks  Leadership  contests 


The  counselor  assisted  the  coordinator  in  the  GCE  classes  by  conducting  a 
unit  on  debate c-    The  students  were  iiAtroduced  to  debate  techniques  and  then 
selected  their  topicSo    They  were  a::>sj.sted  in  col3.ecting  their  material  and 
in  organizing  their  infox'^matiouo    They  performed  the  debates  koII  and  seeir.ed 
to  enjoy  tho  whole  unite 

There  v/ere  tv:o  meetings  to  attend  this  quarter:    the  counselors^  meeting  in 
Morth  Little  iiock^  April  7^.  and  tho  quarterly  in-service  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs^  April  13-liu 

The  counselor  shov-ed  his  slides  and  talked  to  ten  classes  this  quarter. 
Quo  cla'iss  vas  at  the  eleiP.entary  school,  seven  v;ero  at  junior  high,  and  tvo 
at  high  schoolo    The  coroparative  vocational  approach  stiinulates  questions 
about  jobs^  v:orkln,^  conditions,  and  national  economic  conditions.  The 
high  school  classes  becairie  very  verbal  about  foreign  aid» 

This  quarter  has  also  been  devoted  to  post  testing »    Most  of  Kay  has  been 
co.^ipletely  used  for  this  purpost;* 

The  counselor  has  spent  much  tiine  this  quarter  helping  with  pro-scheduling 
and  regis tering  of  junior  high  and  high  school  students.    Graduation  acti- 
vities and  duties  as  student  council  sponsor  took  care  of  any  aljnost 
spare  tir;ie. 
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other  activities  tho  counsalor  assisted  vriih  or  attended  were  Sadie  Havikin. 
Lav-  and  diime^  V?i\  Rcuoo^  FPA  Po.rjoucitj  Sports  Banquet,  sUident  coimcil 
e3.ectiori:::^  u^jnior  Banquet^  Juniov-Senior  Pro::;,  and  Avrarda  Dav* 


'^All^^AS  OF  STUDY^^  PiiOJECTS 


Th3  units  of  f?tud/  iri  GG7i^  tlie  la^t  nine  vreoks  vero  debatOj,  social  secu.rit/ 
and  an  iateri.oivo  st\?/ly  of  jobs  In  \>hich  the  students  v:ora  definitely  inter- 
e:rtcd3  al:::o^  of  jobs  othcx*  than  what  they  knou  about,. 

Tho  counselor  directf^d  the  stud;/  3.n  debate*    Subjects  used  for  debate  vera 
Capital  PariisiiiriGubc  Wj-bility  In3ui*oij.cc  shoiO.d  ba  required  by  aH;5  and 
vocation^il  veri^ua  strictly  academic  high  sciioolSc    The  students  tliorouglily 
enjoyc-^d  the  uiiito 

In  ths  study  of  job3;,  each  student  researched  and  reported  on  a  job  a  vjeek 
for  eight  v?aeks  on  tho  description  of  tho  job^  places  of  c;nployiricat^  train- 
ing and  qualif  icationa.  opportunities  and  advancements »  vjoxiins  coadi+".ions, 
and  salary^   Hoports  \ver3  r^ade  on  Ihh  different  jobso 

The  coordinator  asked  the  coopsratiou  of  th;:-,  English  inisti'uctors  to  oxtend 
credit  for  the  vrork  done  in  GC£r    The  students  appreciated  gettins  credit 
in  both  clascjris^ 


Ap'ibup^Jies^     John  George,  Teacher 


The  Kount.-rin  Iloine  Uigb.  School  Future  Famicra  of  America  chapter  vron  first 
place  in  th::;  electrification  division  at  the  iiortheast  Arkansas  District 
P?A  judging  contests  Karch  1?  at  Arkansas  State  University  at  Jonesboro* 
HoFib^rs  of  the  f  irGt-pl-'-.ce  tea:a  verc  Larry  Siuith^  Ronnie  Osborn^  and  Jainr^s 
Pi'uitto    In  other  judjing  events j,  Mountai.n  Home  placed  fourth  in  both  the 
dairy  cattle  and  li.ve^vl.ock  coTnoabition  and  third  in  individual  jud^^in^  of 
dairy  cattaec    The  S3l^^^  electrif icacion  te^^j^i  vion  first  in  the  state  con- 
test held  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  l-ayettevillcc    Students  from 
more  than  150  state  school  ^participated  in  t)ie  pro^-i;rara  vxhich  v^as  sponsored 
by  the  Ai-kanvias  Pover  <Sc  Light  Coirjjany  and  the  state  department  of  Educa- 
tiono 

The  FFA  honored  parents  aivl  the  outstanding  menibers  at  the  tv76nty--third 
annual  paren.t  and  son  banquet  on  April  6*    Fourteen  plaque  awards  were  pre- 
sented by  local  businesses  Khich  included  tv;o  each  for  Star  Greeahand  and 
Star  Chapter  Farmer  honorsj  and  citizenship leadership,  farm  mechanics, 
livestock,  public  sp(::aking,  farm  safety,  farm  electric,  home  improvement, 
and  dairy  awards , 

FFA  presented  Leo  A.  Fitchford  a  plaque  in  appreciation  for  his  years  as 
sponsor  of  the  chapter*    He  resigned  at  tne  end  of  the  first  semester^ 


The  FFA  Rcdeo,  sponsored  by  tho  Saddle  Club  and  the  Mountain  Home  PFA 
chapter,  vas  held  at  the  arena  on  the  county  fairgrounds  on  April  2d-29* 
Events  includr^d  in  the  rodao  v/ere  bareback  bronc  riding,  calf  roping,  open 
barrel  racing,  and  Brahma  bull  riding*    The  new  event  added  was  a  vfild 
horse  race  featuring  three-nien  teains.    All  high  school  students,  ages  lU-18, 
were  eligible  to  participate* 


Home  Economics     Mauzee  Pltcliforf^  Teacher 

FKA  obsen'-ed  FHA  Vfeek  by  carrying  out  special  activities  and  observances  de- 
.signed  to  share  their  experiences  and  achievements  with  family,  frf.ends,  and 
neighbors •    The  therae  chosen  for  the  v:eek  was    Profiles  of  Youth^^*  which 
focused  attention  on  what  more  than,  half  a  raillion  yomig  men  and  woiuen  were 
doing  to  improve  personal,  family j  and  cojnmunity  living •   The  local  chapter 
participated  in  a  number  of  activities  which  included  bulletin  board  in  the 
lujich  room,  visit  to  tho  nursing  ho:ne,  furxiishing .  doughnuts  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  teachers'  lounges,  cookies  taken  to  the  Baxter  Bulletin  Office 
and  Radio  Station  KTLO,  and  '^3e  Nice  to  Family  Day.*^ 

First  and  third  hour  Home  Economics  classes  visited  the  Children's  Colony 
at  Conway  April  20c    They  visited  the  class  for  the  blind,  the' gym,  the 
recreation  room,  and  the  chapel*    The  group  also  toured  the  infinaary*  They 
observed  a  class  where  the  students  were  learnihg  nuiabers  from  one  to  ten 
and  also  a  class  where  therapy  was  being  given  to  a  group  of  crippled  resi- 
dents o    Several  of  the  Mountain  Horae  students  had  first  experiences  such  as 
traveling  out  of  their  own  living  area  and  eating  in  a  place  such  as  the 
atinosphere  of  The  Sands  in  Conv?ay« 

FHA  students  visited  the  Mountain  Home  day-care  center  recently*   The  feel- 
ing of  the  class  was  that  "it's  wonderful  to  have  such  a  place  in  Mountain 
Hoaie  for  the  retarded  children*^' 


XQg.^^j:2^il_Ji^S^,s,^,,_I     Karen  Jackson ^^J?ea;ch 

During  the  last  nine  vreeks,  attention  was  concentrated  on  job  skills  and 
business  etiquette^    Two  guest  speakers  vjere  used*  in  class,  Mike  Hall  of 
the  Office  of  economic  Opportunity  and  Mrs*  Mara  Jane  Fisk  of  the  Sears 
Robuok  Co:^ipanyc     After  Uieir  speeches,  the  class  learned  to  write  tlianlc« 
yoa  letters^ and  sent  their  letters  to  the  speakers • 

Students  looked  up  addresses  in  their  job  fields  and  wrote  correct  business 
letters  asking  for  business  information. 

In  a  unit  on"  business  etiquette,  the  students  read  several  chapters  of  ma- 
terial on  behavior  at  work  and  made  special  reports •  The  class  also  studied 
VJant  Ads  and  learned  to  read  their  abbreviations  ♦  Each  one  selected  a  Vfant 
Ad  from  a  paper  and  vnrote  an  emergency  situation  in  which  they  ansi^ered  it 
cither  by  phone,  by  letter,  or  in  person^  They  wrote  the  dialogue  for  the 
situation  they  chose*  Each  one  asked  three  individuals  to  use  their' narues 
for  references v^^^^^'^  of  the  comunity  in 

various  job  fields  and  the  information  vras  given  in  class*  The  Class  enjoyed 
Scope  Kagaaine  which  includes  a  section  on  job  skills  each  week. 
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Indus Irj.al  Art3^  ]':lGctricity  -  .Bob  CantrGll,  Teacht^r 

Nr*  Cantro3.1  has  hoen  teaching'  the  ba:;ic  sikllD^^  tbeor/^  and  xxvaciices  in  ^ 
his  cla.':jt;03c    Studeats  vero  intrr/.lu.ood  and  fajTiiliari7.cd  ^a.th       inaiv/  area?? 
of  oui^  i/.:;dorn  indu:-; trial  coTnplex  as  pos£;ible*    It  i^;  hoped  that,  the  student 
dovelop;;d  new  inbcT^^st.^  and  positjibl/  developed  £m  interest  into  a  skill  to 
be  u.'i^od  in  later  life* 

Field  trips  uero  taken  to  Bull  Shoals  Dam  to  see  the  electrical  wox-king;a  of 
the  dn^fi  and  a  tour  through  a  ne\T  house  being  built  to  vho\7  the  ho\i  and  why 
or  rorjidential  Kirin^r    A  woodviorkin^  vroi-kahop  'was  hold  for  a  I^-H  club* 

Juniqr^IIi^jh  -  \^i]'ith  Crado  Jfi-y^^  r-  _TGacher 

Thcj  last'  ujiits  of  stud^  in  tha  ninth  giwdo  Civics  vero  atsie  B.nd  local 
governr.iento    In  thc^se  un?'.tSjt  available  jou-s  %,-ere  r>trG:i'.sed  vdth  tha  use  o:c 
a  '^job  bulletin  boardc"    One  speaker  vias  used  -  Dorsey  (''^o\i^  probation  oiTi- 
cer  in  Mountain  Homao 

Tho  cl-;.3s  hat?  enjoyed  the  cassette  set  very^  muoho    It  has  been  Uv'^ed  exten- 
sively to  help  improve  the  class  in  Civics;  c 

Sevonth  Grstdo  ~  Jt^^i^y  Taylor..  Teachc;ir 

Jk  t}ircx3-;:eeks  i3ro-;)ect  vas  dorie  in  tho  revenlu  grade:  on  Occupational  Oppor- 
tiUiitic^  in  Baxtcjr  County*    In  the  beginning*  students  wcro  aaked  to  li.st 
tliree  choices  of  occupations  in  the  order  of  preference o    Thon^.;  interviov^s 
wore  conducted  of  parents  or  others  e.-nplo/ed  in  B'."ixter  CoxmV/  to  gain 
knowlcd/io  of  job  opportmiities  in  this  areac    The  queotions  used  for  this 
are  sho-wn  in  Appendix  Be    S^^venty-oight  types  of  [jobs  \:ere  learned  about 
durinf.^  the  intorvie>rs«    See  Appendix  B» 

The  Occupational  Kxploration.  Kit  vras  used  to  broaden  the  knov;ledge  of  jobs 
\:iiiLainiliar  to  this  areat    Several  days  vere  .^>pent  going  throuv;;h^  di.scuosini;^ 
and  e.>:p].'i.ininp;  the  rLnCaniiliar  jobs*    Phar.:plets^  ."Speakers-,  and  field  trips 
vjere  diojuaccd  and  used  in  e.?oh  class ^    RoporU^;  vjere  assigned  on  the  occu- 
pation t.^iat  interested  the  j.ndividual  student  niostc-    Classtjjae  v:as  allowed 
for  use  of  occupatior.a].  matorialo    It  v:as  ernphasi^^ed  tli.at  the  report  be  of 
p-jrsotial  nature  expressing  the  students'  own  idoaat.    Any  source  of  iaforaa- 
tion  va&  r^ugge^ted  including  personal  intorvie^v'S« 

At  the  end  of  the  study,  students  vere  asked  to  list  all  the  jobs  learned 
about p  and  the  most  iv'as  done  by  David  Strain  vrho  listed  168 • 

Both  tho  teacher  and  studentwS  expressed  their  en:jo'/inent  in  working  on  this 
vaiit  of  study. 


Klenentary  -  Sixth  Grade     Jeanne  Manes ^  Teacher 

A  study  on  gjne r ? o no y  _Qc c upa t i o n s  lasted  for  two  veeks  in  tho  sixth  grade* 
Through  the  stu)iy  of  Healtli  and  the  mking  of  safety  posters,  sevei^al  nev7 
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jobs  vero  introduced.    Background  and  research  was  done  on  each  of  the 
following: 

Ajrp^bulance  drivers  Road  Crev? 

Rescue  Units  V/recker  Sorvico 

Sanitation  Department  Insurance  Ad^iugters 

Doctors  Auerithssiologists 

Nurses  lab  Teclinicians 

Fir  oraen  Folic  cmon 

Each  poster,  made  was  labeled  the  type  person  that  would  be  u^ed  with  that 
particular  ejiiergency^ 

Dxiring  the  last  week  of  school^  we  did  a  round-up  of  all  we  had  studied 
diuring  the  year  that  dealt  with  Career  Awareness  and  also  an.  evaluation,  of 
what  we  thought  we  v/ould  like  to  do  when  vxo  graduate  from  high  school. 


Fifth  Grade     Estelle  Gustafson,  Teacher 
Final  Report  on  Career  Awareness  -  Hay  *72 

We  cliiaaxed  our  program  V7ith  a  field  trip  to  Norf ork  Dam  and  Powt5rhause  and 
to  the  !!•  Se  Fish  Hatchery*    In  both  places^  competent  personnel  thoroughly 
explained  the  operation;  the  jobs  necessary  to  carry  on  the  viorkj  and  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities  involved*    Jobs  in  wildlife  conservation, 
biology^  clerical  work,  maintenance,  electricity,  engineering,  etc«,  were 
explained  and  offered  much  as  resource  for  future  classroom  activities. 
Children,  chaperones  and  teachers  were  pleased  with  the  tripo    See  Appendix 
B  for  letters  and  picture* 

The  evaluation  tests  for  comparison  of  pupil  attitudes  in  September  at  the 
beginning  of  our  program,  and  now  «  as  the  term  ends  -  has  proven,  most  inter 
esting  with  lively  discussions ♦   Host  students  are  able  to  justify  -their 
ansvjers  vrith  logical  reasoning* 

Response  to  the  program  has  been  great  and  we  look  forward  to  an  even 
better  one  next  fall. 


Third  Grade     Connis  Keejer,  Teacher 
OUR  CO>TOITY  -  .  . 

A  study  of  our  neighborhood  was  inspired  by  an  article  in  our  local  paper 
about  the  increase,  in  building  perrrdts  issued  for  new  homes  and  commercial 
buildings  ♦    This  was .  correlated  with  a  unit  from  ABC  Social  Studies  Book  by 
Fraser-Hoy,  American  Book  Company*    Its  title  was  »fhe  Buildings  of  River- 
side," but  we  changed  it  to  thv3  "Buildings  in  Mountain  Home*^ 

The  children  brought  aerial  photos,  pictures  of  our  square,  shopping  areas, 
map  of  our  town  and  county,  lake  development  and  from  our  county  paper  they 
made  a  list  of  all  businesses*    They  also  cut  out  articles  of  prospective 
businesses* 
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Each  child  nade  a  picturo  of  his  neighborhood  and  colored  it.    He  labeled* 
the  map  to  show  the  kind  of  material  oach  building  was  jnade  of  and  what 
oach  was  used  for.    The/  also  drew  a  picture  of  oiir- **square"  which  used  to 
be  the  center  of  our  tovrn;  alsoj^  the  two  new  shopping  centez'S  which  had 
been  built  and  their  relation  to  each  others    This-  led  to  discussions  of 
'  our  growing  and-fexpanding  area  and  to  another  unit  '^Getting  to  and  from 
Mountain.  Home.'*    There  is  no  railroad  in  Mountain  Home,  so  trucks  became 
very  importaiit  in  our  stud/»    They  drew  end  colored  pictures  of  all  t-he 
different  kinds  of  trucks  in  our  towno    We  v?ere  siu-'priscd  that  ve  couJld 
loarn  so  much  about  our  town  even  though  we  live  in  it  everyday© 

Yes,  this  has  been  a  good  year  in  our  Third  Grade.  ,Val\xes  changed,  aware- 
ness to  the  \?orld  around  them,  and        learned  to  v/ork  by  d taking  a  plan 
and  then  carrying  it  outc    The  children  decided  that  workine  together  would 
help  theiTi  at  home,  in  school,  at  v/ox"kj,  or  at' play • 

The  teacher  would  describe  this  program  as  surprising  and  very  ^^fluidc"  It 
can  flow  into  any  subject  to  better  project  to  the  chj,ld  *-the  world  of  work,** 
>jhat  jtakes  it  'Hick,**  and  his  place  in  it.  The  children  were  so  enthusiastic 
about  this  corriinunity  study  that  they  are  continuing  their  research  this  surfi- 
mer  on  different  forms  of  transportation  Sroxii  the  first  Grecian  Runner  to  the 
px^esent  tijije.  They  will  turn  in  their  transportation  scrapbook  to  the  teach- 
er at  the  beginning  of  the  F^ll  tcrric 

Third ^^^rade^^  «^  Krs  >  Martha  Henley j>  Teacher 

Mrs«  Henley  heoame  interested  in  the  Exemplary  Program  after  the  first  of 
the  year.    Recently,  tl^ey  have  been  studying  about  **v;.;:iting  pax^agraphs"  in 
English  r    Some  of  the  suggested  titles  were  "Hy  Mother  *s  JoW»  and  "Ky  v 
Fatlier's  Jobo**    See  Appendix  B. 

Cosmopolitan  ICindergarten 

Kathy  Lewis,  who  had  been  a  GCE  student  aid  in  the  Cosraopolltan  Kindergai^ten 
this  year,  attended  the  seventh  annual  graduation  on  May  11.  Twenty-eight 
students  received  certificates*    See  picture  in  Appendix.  B# 


The  coordinator  has  worked  vrith  the  Office  of  Econoinic  Opportimity  in  plac- 
ing eight  students  in  jobs  for  the  siuaricr^   Fifty-two  students  have  partici- 
pated in  the  work-study  program  this  year* 

Those  students  who  have  worked  as  voXuntay jr  aids  in  the  school  this  year 
have  had  their  work  hoiu:*s  recorded  on  their  school  records ♦    The  volunteer 
jobs  have  been  office  work  each  period  of  the  day,  the  school  paper,  and 
the  school  annual  staff «  v  : 

The  1  -pjt^^^^fl^®  hayro  been  determined  thi^ough  achievera^nt  tests,  teach- 

er referrals,  and  cumulative  grade  points.    Those  students  are  receiving  . 
more  attention  now  and  are  counseled  concernine  accdemlc  and  vocational 
courses  open  to  them  and  those  available  to  them  through  Title  PrograniSe 
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Graduating  marginal  si-udentr^  have  been  coimacled  about  job  op>portuni.tier> 
job  tx^aining,  and  vocntional  tcohiucal  scliool  openingc* 


Advis  0 ly  C  orjd 1 1 c o  K e  c  1 1  n g 

A  maetinf-  of  tho  Advij:;ory  Corrirdttc-o  va5  held  Hay  2^  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  evaluation  dor.ign*    Sc;ne  of  tho  x^ocomiriendations  yiu^de  for  next 
yeai'  verc 

!•    The  Cor/iiiittec  chou?.d  receive  a  sununary  of  each  quarterly  reports 
2»    Adult  classes  should  be  publicized  jnoro  fully  as  this  phase  it)  much 

appreciated  in  the  co^nmimity  as  ovidcriced  by  eiu'ollment  of  170  this 

year^, 

3»    Tl:o  Kxer.plary  Procrwn  ©hblild  bo  continued  and  proinoted  and  put  into 
tho  school  district  budget  so  that  its  cozitinuanco  may  be  a-^surod. 

Signific a nt  Finding s  ^arul  Eve nt s 

SmW  OF  YEAR  1971-1972 


I4    Organi2;afcional  i/jeoting  of  the  f;chool  ac]rni.nistration  last  July# 

2p    Advisory  Coinmittee  selected  -  five  merr^bers*    First  meeting  Au^just  17 j 

I97I;  second  raeetinc^  Hay  25.  1972 » 
3o    Coor-dirBtor  has  'vrorjced  with  Kor.io  Econoii^ics,  Agricaltmrc,  Industrial  Arts^ 
Business^,  CCE,  Econornics,  Vocational  English  I  and  Ila    All  areas  have 
done  ons  or  rcoro  projects  during  the  yr^ar  relating  to  career  inforrirXtion 
and  education  «  grades  three  through  tsrolve*   ^i^^^^J^J^  tcachors  have  been 
involved 0 

U»    Two  adult  classes  J    Dr*  Riley,  veterinarian;  Frank  Huckabee^  attoxniey* 
•  Total  of  170  adults  and  school  students  attended* 

$p    Radio  interview  -  KT3JV  -  enough  for  tv;o  nights  on  the  '^.conirfiunity  news" 
spot*  ...     '  ■ 

6»    Coordinator  spoke  to  B&F,'};  Shorttend  II  class  on  "Interviews*-;  Tau  GaniTna 
GamiTia;  attended  parents  night  at  Cosnopolitan  Kindergax^ten;  attended  tvjo 
style  shov/s  given  by  Kartho.  Exline;  made  three  trips  vrith  Estelle 
Gust^fson,  fifth  grade  teacher^  to  speak  to  different  groups  in  the 
state  about  tho  I'ountain  Home  Exemplary  Program  in  the  elementary  school; 
taught  GOE  classes  and  arranjjed  for  20  speakers  dux^ing  the  year  and  five 
field,  trips;    worked  with  FBLPx,  work-study  students^  OLO,  Social  Security, 
and  vocational  intensive  ti'aining  for  seniors;  helped  obtain  six  vocation- 
al scho.larships  for  students* 

?•    Coiu)r:olor  has  spoken  about  2i?  times  to  different  groups:    civic,  chiorch 
eleracntary,  junior  high,  senior  high  classes  and  clubs;  showed  slides  of 
his  Peace  Corps  vrork  in  Nepal  and  Fhillipines;  helped  in  GCE  classes 
teaching  units  of  coranunications,  debate,  paxdiaxnentary  procedure;  has 
done  pre  and  post  testing  required  by.  the  state  department  and  helped  lu 
Titles  prosrarisj  directed  Junior  play;  served  as  Student  Council  adviser, 
therefore,  being  involved  in  several  activities  in  the  school;  counseled 
a  big  peixent  of  the  student  body;  pre«schcdulins  of  junior  and  senior 
high  students. 

8,    Both  counselor,  and  coordinator  have  worked  diligently  with  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  students  and  teachers*    One  or  both  have  attended  all 
meeting  or  workshops:    July  1-5 >  September  23-2lj;  November  3;  December 
January  20-21;  April  Ih^lS^ 
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9rt    IjJ^H  ^5^-^'  Studerits  ro-iained  on  the  jobs  t]>a;/  ha<i  during:  tho  ycar^ 
lOc    l^}lo  ctiuU/nLs  goin^  to  vocaiiorujl.  Bchoolo 
11^    5X9.  f^tudonts  poincj  to  cone.^e^ 

I?.*    btudentc;  ;mo  v/orked  oa  the  O.Ci^:  progrc-m  earned  $12_i2^9^  dnving  tho  yeax% 

Tvo  students  changed  jobs..    Thoy  had  c^grccraenti;-  vith  their  eniployer-f::* 


paT^Collectic]  n 

Po'jt  tests  vorv^  given*, 

JiOoUlts  received  £ro:rL  SPJ^-.  Achicveracnt  Serj.es  o.nd 

IC'VJfi  Tests  of  Lducational  Dervelopment 


s  GmimtJ- on 

Artlcler^  a.bo;vl  the  P:'?ogr5.rri  placed  ip.  the  Bp.xter  BiilJ.ctln  and  the  school 
Counciclor  and  coordinator  talked  to  several  gronor^^  this  periods 


Con^pleted  and  ^-^ailcd  to  the  state  office  c 


The  highlight  ci  thG  y^ar  for  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Ariierlca  niembGrs^ 

the  State  Icij-dorship  Cor,fercnco  in  Hot  Sprin|';G,  April  ll:'^*!!;^  in  Go»Mvcn- 
tion  Arditcvitviu    Aoprcxiriately  l^OOO  Frlv^. 'er^  attended  thr  conferciico  and 
participated  in  the  c?.ctivitiey o    Ti>3  th--nie.  of  ti\o  Conference  v;as  lOUTll 

KYOLVi::-:r.:rr  a::d  KvVSLon-:::::r-  F0uiXiATi0M3  for  success. 

Tliirty-three  Kountain  Iloivie  FBLA  liworchers  attended  the  rricoting  and  entered  18 
of  the  21  cc:rU:r:5ts  in  cOi^pGtiticn  vn-Ui  ctl^i^r  n::::iX}ers  acroi^a  the  state o  Thoi>e 
v;ho  v?on  honorable  iijention^  third and  second  places  v/erc  avarcied  certificates© 
Fir:i5t  pD.ace  vjj.nnor^-:  received  plaque.s.,    VJimicrs  in  Mountain  Honic  Kere 

First  place  Mary  Beth  Foley^  Public  Speakiiig 

First  place  JchdIc-;  Denii^.on^,  Junior  Stenography 

Second  place  John  Gorc-ckij  Chapter  ActivitiCiS  Report/ 

Second  pierce  Jilleon  VanderStek,  C^a-^ol  Miller^  Most 

Oi'iginal  Project 

Second  place  Nancy  S)fiith^  Thrift  Kncouragcnicnt  Project 

Tldrd  place  Beth  V.'arncr,  Spelling 

Third  place  Hountai.n  Home  Cliaptcx'  Membership  -  203 

Eonorablo  Mention  IJancy  Smithy  Senior  Stenography 
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The  Chaptei'  placed  second  in  Sveepr^takos  Avai^de    Two  5.wards  Tor  extrr*  clxap- 
ter  activities  vere  John  Gorecki  received  a  tropliy  for  outstandinj^  loader- 
ship  in  the  yi<:i}''S:£'_^_^^y^'^^      Stato  Teen  Action  Program  Chairiuan*  Th.e 
chapter  Kas  lUsT  preoeritcd  a  certificate  of  appreciation  for  their  vork  in 
raising  $2^606  in  the  figl\t  against  birth  defects ♦    All  the  chapters  in  the 
state  vrere  given  tho  opportunity  to  do  one  of  the  largest  services  for  their 
co.Toiiunit/  and  state  tlian  they  couJ.d  hcive  done  individually 

How^ ktate  off iccrs  elected  Kcre  Julie  V/cbb^  president,  Springdaloj  Pat  Mor« 
rison\  rarkvlcv;/ Little  Rcckj^  first  vice  president;  Jerry  Jones,  r.econd  vice 
president,  Bentonvillej  Joyce  Miller,  (secretary,  Flippinj  Kary  Pigs,  treas- 
urer, lioz'th  Little  Roclc;  Cheryl  Harris^,  reporter,  Clarksvillc;  Brenda  Shev, 
hii^torlan,  Mountain  Ho:;iej  Hike  Kcnnell;,  parliaii:entarian,  Harding  Academyj 
and  Carolyn  Burleson,  exhibit  director ^  Star  City<» 

The  ^9J2  Jl^.t^^  \fill  be  held  in  fIou?jton,  Texas,. 

June  l^-l'fT  A^^'clV^.r'tVred  bu^^'i/iil  be  uned  to  take  all  nevily  elected  state 
officers  and  their  adviserr.,  all  first  place  contest  vinnera,  votin^i  dele- 
gates and  interested  meiribers  to  Houston^    After  the  Conference,  the  sight- 
seeing tour  XV ill  include  Corpus  Christ i  and  Brovusville,  Texas j  Katainoros, 
Monterrey,  and  Kucvo  Laredo,  Mexico;  and  San  Antonio  and  A.ustin,  Texas*  Ten 
,?JPiil^:2>:i?^l^L.HS  going  ft-'oro^  Ik')ur3 tain  Home ..^ 

The  local  FBL/V  chapter  elected  its  off icer^s  for  the  year  1972-1973  April  2Ce 
The  installation  ceremony  v^as  h.eld  in  the  school  auditorium  on  jMay  9  vith 
advi*^e);3  and  fellovj'  jp.enibers  present «,  ^Th^  new  officers  T-rere  Brcnda  Show^ 
president;  S$?ndy  BCv^t,  vice  president^  Georgia  Casey,  secretary}  V^^SZY  J^ck« 
son,  treasurer)  Stephanie  Tho-aas,  reporter;  Linda  Floyd  and  liandy  Shaver^ 
historians]  and  Cylo  Covington,  Student  Council  representative. 

Mary  Ao  Elsua,  Coordinator^  Joe  Howerton^^  Counselor;  Glenda  Oirens,  Secx*otary; 
Eighteen  cooperating  teachers ^ 


Preparation  for  and  beginning  of  progx^arri  for  the  new  yoart. 


iSignatfiro  of  Project'Director 


V 
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Juno  1972 


Date 


Filius  and  Film  Strips  Shovm 
and 

Bibliography  of  Materials  Used  in  the 
Koimt<?.In  Horae  Schools  Sxariplary  Program  1971«?2 
Grades  $  -  12 
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Filjns 

Food  Color  Of  Life 
Social  Socurity 

Film  Strips 

Job  Growth 

Your  Firr.t  Job  «  Can 
You  Keep  It 
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of 

I'Atjrisls  Used  in  the  Mounf:4?ln  Home  Schools 


Kimh--n,  Gr^idT^  Vineyard,  JHen  S,     Vc>rld  of  Ifork^    Kcltwlght  h  McKnif?:ht  Pab-" 

lishlnp;  Co^r-'ivfy^  Blocr-vinf^ton,  fairiois^TVid  30  Books  ?l85»l46 

(ui>e'^}  for  c"J.ir?3  ro'Mtarl  ta^teri/^.lri) 

Ii^diri.diialjUc3  Study 

yhry;p.9on,  Sll'i  lf*j  Kurphy^  Co/i?tnnca«     ?yrtbooh  of  Efeaic  J-h:rB^^^^^^         B«  lip- 

pincott  Comi-\ir<r,  Phil/sdolpbi^^  ^966'^'^  ^'     "  '  7*iil 

Anderson,  Ka;^?  C*     Imr^lr^'^  yijch:uo^v?>r?g  Wo  B.  Saundksiz^a  Cosip^^i^Tj^  PbilQd^lph3ii , 

"^^'^^  5.50 
Motion  Picturo  Projeotioriict  TrGining  Pl&n,  Ohio  SUto  Itoivorsity,  Colusxbu©, 

Ohio  ,  oliO 

CyftaliRl  L^<uvtor*9  Kanu;^li.  Ohio  St-^ta  Univer^ix-j^  0^?lun&u5j  Ohio,  1962  2*25 
V^nr^f.te  md  Scr/jca*     Retail  feych^jgr.c'iginj^,  Sf/atb/catrtrn  Ptiblishing  Ccjutpcr.ny^ 

Rilltts^  Tc/:?.t*,  1?IhJ^    .  ^     ^  6.76 

Auto  l\irb£3i;c^YJi  Hcr)^b0C'k,  Oalifornia  State  Dopartnont  of  Kdncation,  Saorniscnito^ 

OaliSorcS.^,  1967  3.35 
Tc5jOTif5lon  lUpriir  end.  &>rvieo  Uorkbook.  California  Stata  fcparfc^nt  of  iJdiaoa- 

tiGa,  StiOi'sv^^^nto,  CnHfomia,  195&  .  {u65 

Int^nclvo  Clerical  and  Civil  Ssipirico  Training,.  Southwestern  Publl.chiBg  Gowpaixy, 

T^goter,  Vorl  A.     Gyldglin^y^  f cg^^jueossgfta  and  Effoctiye  JAvj-r^,  P±Ro  Rill 
]SI^J^cI^.SSS^£^^^^^i9  KcKnifcbt  &  ffcSalght  Publiehlftfc  Ccapary,  BlooEdJagtim, 
jOfi:;;!^^  Your  ^Idfa'g  ^Trvrk,  HcKaight  &  >toKnight  Publishing  Co^,  BlooRii:Ston, 

'^fiiiJi'ori  i*iiO 

Afrrisw,  Oliverio^  Socrotjarlal  Officg^  Practice^  Southwo^torn  Publiohing 

^emv,  K3<sl^n.,  I^;»6wark.  Cloricsl  Offices  Practico,  Sowthvostam  Pitoliehijjg  Conpaay, 

tella«^  'Hc^^nn       {k  \)ook^Jl4or^^        rmcPtostfO  29*57 

Pui^ft,  Aid.     S?3ll  Gaa  fogin^,  Tha  Ooc)dbe.^rt~^allcax  Cor;p3Ry,  Inc.,  1963  li.08 

Orvet%,  Sr<i0  Jaloc^     Flni^^^?  and  Pir^  Fitters  libi^ry  (3  vohrm^)  9^37 

Th^odortji  Audcsl  &  Uonp^nj^T^^j^^^ 
Lcgan,  Vfta.  E«,,  Hood,  Helen  M.     facta  Aboiit  Kgrchandiao,  Prontico  Uall  Ino., 

EhgLevocd  Cliffs,  N.  J.  5.ii9 
Leseenbdrry,  Crawford,,  iiricksoci*     gOth  Centairy  Typowrltinf;,  So^t^^tfestem 

Publl3hiiif{  Company,  D^illos  Tqx&b^^T^  ^ 
SelJ  Stpdy  Program  iu  Food  Store  Opoirations,  The  Qiialcieir  Oats  Cospaaiy,  Chicago, 

'  Illinois  U^95 

FlBdinf;  and  AppJ^jig  for  Jobs  l^Sh 

Service  Station  TratoinR  Kit  19»95 
World  *  of  V©rk  Kit  250^93 
Modera  Consucar  Education  Kit 
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Kcw  York,  '^^^''^^  '  "  ^  ~  '  p^96 
Hi^5 -'rr--,  .>^'r.ci.dpr;  Huffman,  Stc'Wftrt,  ^.tT^^L^^^iJ^^ST'^'lllli^*^^  Mc3raw-'iixl^ 

New  York,  HcY.                                        ^'^   ^"^          '  '5.06 

Ja-v                 'r.jnj-^v_W;Uo:-i  Jiil^idy  '•ublif.ihln?:  Cox-porittion,  Bronx,  N,Yp  1969  hc96 

I;;]v3.s,  Keith^  '^^^^•■iO-^kLP^  ^L-}^?"*-^  :'!cGri:v^:;-liilXi.  York,  K.Y,,  ,  B.By 
lAjvall,  ^ylv^nu^'M^                  IT:               of  OfrM^ij*:'-  .O.o;vr  \n,th  ?cor^ 

Dc^rii^,  Lillian,  nnd  Hillerj  ^e^:^^  M.v:yy  CG:;?T)lotc  ")ccrct;xry •  i3^Ia^dbooky 

Prenl-icci-Hollj  Inc.,  knglei^ood  CIUYK^^  U^^^^^'Wio          ■ '  $eOli 

Ntw  York,  H<.Y./i966*"            ^^"^              — ^  9/73 

Goodhefirt^'V:illcox  Coe^  It:Cc,  ?outh  liSlKT^c^r'iI^/j'^  ""^ "  .  "  7oB9 
Toboldi^  Villi joM  Kt5  Fix  ^ouvJ:;hG^n:;o2>i>;  Goo^irKj;i:>t-;'iIlcc::  Coo^  Inc,, 

South  Hoi  land  J  nrinoI57  '1-970                                              '  3,30 

C:;v;jc:r  Kit^                l^rgr:^  Florid:  310^00 

Cbr:-c:^e  Rooo-:.v-^u  i^vi'i^jr^rhf^ ,  TIjo  5:r^.'/tl fete; -for  Ko^oi^roh^  Cb4o;ipOp  IlXiMCdo  S6^C0 
•t^je  Cc?lle;:]:o          Boc'r  {v^n  vo)^x..O'^■) CGM  Irrf  pvv.-.:'t:lon  0€.::'pO2.citic;i5-^  fe'kf  ^;  cxi/i-i!,. 


K:)r^":7rt<5xy  f^lchvol*  Villr^  13^.n:dB^  Seionoo  Roecar-oh  ktdociv,t<y<^ ^  Chic^^COf.  Illincdc  S'^J^O 
l^Xic^i^^^'i^S  V'a^^'.tiov^il  Dc.v:;0.op;:>unt  iJti  l>h!S:  Elo:.;3nt:;i;r  Sehool^  G^:::^:.dr;r5io:iip  1?69 
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Hi:^h  School 
Jiirdor  }f'!.;-:h 


Schou!  l/leot 


■  On  Thurscfcy 

Miircii^  }]p.]hro:>1<,  Oirrctra'  of. 
ar:<l  Korrnst  K'jZ/.cl:.  (:.:<,-7.i'<vh\' 

tors  ineylinir.  \- hich  v/iil 

III  e  n.m.  Thurs^by  at  in-?.  SIrv?- 

ion  Morel.  ■ 

}i  a  1  b  r  o  0  's  topic  will  ho 
"Coi;rt  D.:<:iMOiis  on  r^rop<}i*ly 

,  "Po.'^,^ib:c:  Soli::i::!)s  U)  Properly 
•  Tax  Pi'oUIojU.s  for  AriiaiisaS.'" 
I    Tom  Hicks.  Uie'^^-'atc  Ijopiir;- 
rricnl  of  Efr.rcrition's  co-orciirirt- 
Irr  f  0  r  snerinl  fcvnc' tion,  vvuj 
fc!i5cus?  "spnc'jni  EduCriUon 
jf>tril\;5  flDri  Noc;l?."  at  9  a. 
jl'ri^ho'.    Al    0:30    a.m.,  l.es 
Ueavc-3,  dij-cclor  of  fe  slate  irf*:!- 
ucaUonaj    Tclr'vir.ion  Comrnis- 
:.ioTi.  will  .speak  on  ''Color  imd  Ex- 
pansion ]»ro^ram  cf  tiducntic.ud 
Tolovisioii." 

A  scssiou  cm  career  edticaiio:-^ 
will  condud:-  luec'ing.  Tar- 
j  li  ci  r-  i«  will  be  tf .  M  ai-ion 
Adams.  ji:.>oc-i;itc  divectnr  tor 
[  the  area  vocnlion.il^v-^cliiiical 
..schools  v;i*h  Uif  :srr!J'^  Dentil- 
;ine;;t  of  K(hi(-;i'!orK  i;.-*"!!^ 

of  pnifljiiKT  :;er vices  f-r-r 
5 1  -Ah  li  d  u  c :}  I  i  t  > !  1  I)  <m  r  i  r  r  c  n  *. , 
and  ]i.  Ci^ilwood.  director  c[ 
^dnii5ii5trativp  scrvicr?  for  the 
Arkansas  Kd'Jcalion  A?^?oc"iri- 
lion. 


FALL  COMp]J^nO>} 
OF  r<KSt  IjUlLluNGT 

Tlu;  new  Vocr.l.u>nn]  Arii; 

cor.inlct.ed  by  f-tilf,  in  liniO  for 
[])(:  re-Oje"Ksriifii^  of  rchool  in 
W2.  The  new  bui^diae: 
eight,  iarga  rooms.  TLty 
coi^sLst  of  ilc^mr.;  l'>:v>novriics 
room,  t  It  r  c  e  h  i  ?  s  i  r»  c  S'l 
educalian  roorrji^,  v-hiCii  \viU 
bo  inter^'onii'j.olcd  V7i!h  ciH:h 
otliGr,  two  fjhrjps  with  ivro 
■cbHSroorus.  orj»j  of  v:'nich  vnli 
ba  niade  ready  iov  v^x  owr* 
[low  sUuation.  'ilicro  v/ul  ^^ny 

l"no  brown  l)rick  r:truc;ii  rc 
will    be    C5iclo::cc:,  vvilli 

frotn  tba  collier  ludhvny. 

Rather  thr.n  .  having 
st»5denls  or  t^^rsolii^r  tnvd 
bacls  and  forUi  from  the  jurtio/ 
and  sojiior  biai^s  tbcTC  wiii 
four  full  liinr.'  tep^clrirs  I'lsro  at 
the  hip:h  school,  hks.  Dorno 
will  t?c?ch  Art.  Ivlr^:.  Fitd^'ord 
will  teach  Horn?.  lOrorioniic^-. 
Mr.  Cnrilrcll  v;i![  tc-'-cli 
lndi:strif4  Arl^.  A::  of  this  t:n\^ 
no  r^griculUiral  Icachor  lia*? 
been  nanocd. 
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'--i-y  V:v'      ^-"  -^  ^-^  V/  V.:.  \i  '--I.:.!  ^^r;;^.^ 


^>-..,>  u  y  Li       y  ij     y  ii  i]         v:^  ;:|  V,^  [j  Li  Li  V  :V  Li 


Scholarships  and  awards 
lol:::ii;.:^  about  v;-^:-:> 

Hi:;i5  School  {^rro^ic^tc:?  cd  a 

^".■^^'ollovr'in^^  J.'".;  a  co.'ripleto  list 

MounLaiti  lloriio  V/crn:-«.n*5 
C!ul),  ^^l^5itu)n/n  i'riia!^:rj^^^^  - 


M'pLintain  Home  laoi Club  - 
'  Bill  Grc^iit> 
?.1\nmt  ^jn  Hornet  Sehok:  f^hip 

V/o;)i:^n's  Club  ^ii.J  hi^b 
school)  -  D.u;iiei  YpUiig,, 

National  Merit  Scholarship 


iri  li-e  ainoiuit  of  $1,000,  Ixobert 
Buff. 

Vikkio  Gufioy  received  jnOO 
frc!vn  the  Fuliirc  'iijscliers  of 
Am  c  i*  i  c  ^)   c  h  ? :  p  1 0  r ;  JIo  n 

J toi^^j^^'lv^  y^S  " ^ ^  ^  i 

kiliian  received  $50  from  ■ 
DciiU  Kappa  GaiDjriri. 

Awiu'&  {;iv;jn  by  tl-^.c  Blks 
Ledge  and  Iru;  Ark^uisnrj  EUiS 
Association  iiiclud'^d  Dibbic 
KilHau,  $i,C0Oi  Guyle 
Mc7rgar>on,  ?caO;  Jpbn. 
Gorecki,  $!^0Q;  PCaron  Cox, 
§'200'/  arid  J^lm-y_J^.j^j^ 
and  Tommy  NG!son,?jOO  enc_h. 
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50  sign  up  for  program 


The  Gcirral  _  CoQi>eratjve 
_pducrition  -  prn^ram  a t 
Mountain  Home  Hi^h  Schocl 
uill  start  its  third  year  next 
fall  witii  &0  students  enrolled, 
an  increase  30  over  this 
year's  numi??^r,  Mrs.  Mai-y 
Alice  Elam,  program  coca*- 
dlnator,  said  this  week. 

Under     the  program, 


stidonts  attend  school  half  a 
6i\y  and  work  hali  a  day, 
receiving  a  wage  comparable 
other  beginning  employes 
and  v;crkint;  a  minimum  of  15 
hfxirs  iv^r^eek.  Students  who 
signed  up  far  the*  program  for 
rexi  fall  h»ve  si^eoincd  in- 
terest in  a  number  of  work 
areas,  including  selling,  reai 


estate,  Becretarial,  tenking, 
hospital,  telephrue  corapany, 
clotliing.  ^tcr/  ;jnt3  fl^iirt  f«c- 
ta-y  empVTymont  and  work  aa 
^  mechanic,  waitrens  and 
appliance  scr\iceniHa 

Mr^.  Elam  said  the 
students  and  empIoyCTa  have 
found  the  work  trsiiung  ex- 
pericncsj  mutuiliy  re'vi-ftnilng. 


S6  C©y^"s©s  Off  ©red  72.-73 

Pre-registration  for  the  1972-73  school  yeer  ocfered  56 
courses,  altlv}ugh  same  courses  may  be  dropped  if  not  enough 
students  register  for  them  or  if  teachers  are  noi  available. 

In  the  Comn-iercial  Department  Jie  courses  offered  are: 
General  Business,  Typing  I  and  11,  Shorthand  I  and  H,  and 
Bookkeeping. 

Td  the  Language  Arts  Departnient  courses  offered  are: 
Vocational  En[^ish  I  and  II,  English  I,  n,  III  and  IV,  Speech, 
I^msh  I  and  n,  and  German  I  and  H. 

Under  the  Matlvema tics  Departinent  course  offerings  are: 
Algebra  I  and  H,  General  Math,  Gecsnetry ,  Math  Analysis,  and 
Business  Math. 

In  the  Science  Department:  Earth  Science,  Conserviition, 
Biology,  Botany-Zoology,. Chemistry,  Health,  and  Physics  are 
Q^ered. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  Department:  Art  I,  TI,  a:id  III  are  offered. 

I"  Vocation.3l  Department  the  courses  Oifered  are: 
General  Agricnltiire.  Mechanical  Shop.  f  Igjitr^nimal  ^cienc^. 
Home  Economics  I  and  Industrial  Arts  I,  n.  and  IH,  arxi 
£CE, 

Social  Studies  I>epartment  provides  courses  in  Arkansas 
History-V/orld  Geography,  American  History,  American 
Government,  Economics,  World  History  and  Psjxhology- 
Sociology. 

The  Music  Department  will  offer  Band  and  Chorus. 

Under  the  P.E.  and  Safety  Department  courses  offered  will 
Boys  cr  Girls  Physical  Education,  and  Sports  -  Football, 
Basketball,  Track  and  Golf.  Driver  Education  will  be  provided 
as  a  summer  course  only. 

Publications  by  selection  only  will  be  the  Anmal  and  tl)e 
Bomber  News. 

Some  of  the  courses  listed  are  by  permission  only.  They  are: 
Vocaticfial  English  I,  Earth  Sden.^e,  Conservation,  Healtli  and 

SEE. 
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First  place  fisiish  foi 

The  Mountain  Home  High  School  Future 
Farmers  of  America  ciiaptcr  won  first  pbce 
in  the  electiif  Ication  division  at  th^^  Northoajst 
Arkansas  Di.stiMct  FFA  ]\\d}],in^  coiUi;F;5 
TnETrcn^TTirrArkanr.as  SuTte  Umverjug^, 
Jone.st.>oro. 

Membcre  of  Ux^  first-place  team  are 
Urry  Srnilh,  Ronnie  Osborn  and  James 
Pruitt. 

In  othc-r  judging  events.  Mountain  Homo 
placed  fcxjrtli  in  both  the  dairy  cattle  and 
livestock  competitions,  and  Bobby  Mc- 
Farlarxi  placed  third  in  individual  judglug  of 
dair>'  cattle.  Wayne  Fletcher  end  Roy 
Bigger.5  are  the  other  members  of  the  dairy 


cattle  team,  and  members  of  the  livestock 
team  ai-e  Howard  Stinnett,  Steve  Hiclis  ard 
Jim  Turnbo. 

Others  participating  frcem  the  local 
chapter  were  Robert  Tilley,  Lounic  Perry  and 
John  Powers,  polutry;  Frank  Tilley,  Charlie 
Willett  and  Milo  Foster,  meats;  Tommy 
Lewis,  Stove  Collii^  and  Jack  Seats,  dairy 
products ;  Donny  Peny,  JqU  Dean  and  Tom 
Coley,  crops;  and  Werxlell  Bcntley,  Ira 
Taylor  and  Eddie  Parks^  brd  judging. 

Accompanying  the  FFA  boys  to 
Joncsboro  was  the  chapter  cponsar  and 
vocational  agricultmx  instruct^,  John  A. 
George.  Charlie  WUlett  b  presMent  of  ths 
chapter. 


^ 


y  I 


m  top  FFA  honors 


Top  honorg  in  judging  iti  the  electrification  contest  at  last  Friday's 
Future  Farmers  of  AmeriCcs  Judging  Contesl^  held  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  FavettevUle,  went  to,  fronn  left,  James  Prultt,  son  of  Mr.  and 
"Mrs.  Hov^ard  Prui  t  and  Larry  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  AArs.  Quinby 
Smith,  all  of  Mountain  Home,  and  Ronnie  Osborn,  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  Osborn  of  Gassville.  At  right  Is  John  George,  vocational- 
agriculture  teacher  at  Mountain  Home  High  School  and  sponsor  of  the 
local  FFA  Club.  The  Mountain  Homo  team  also  won  first  place  in  the 
Northeast  District  contest  held  in  A/larch  at  Jonesboro,  Students  froni 
more  than  150  state  schools  participated  in  tiio  program  which  is  spon- 
sor<^d  b^.  the,  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  the  state  Department  of 
EiJucaiJorv/ 
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Parent  &  Son  banquet  is 
planned  by  FFA  chapter 


The  Mountain  Home  High  School  diapter,  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  will  honor  parents  and  out ^.ancUng  members  at  i))e 
23rd  annual  Parent  &Son  banquel»  to  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
April  6,  at  the  high  school  cafeteria.  Charles  Willett,  chapter 
president,  uill  pr  e:idc  and  serving  will  begin  at  7 :30.» 

Cliapler  Sweetheart  Connie  Strain  will  be  among  the 
honored  guests  and  awards  will  be  presented  by  the  chapter 
sponsor,  John  George,  Cwiducting  the  program  will  be  Willett, 
who  will  introduce  the  guests  and  give  the  closing  ceremony; 
Larry  SmitK  who  will  give  the  opening  prayer;  Jim  Turnbo,  roll 
call;  Ira  Ta>ior,  chapter  speaker;  andHwvardStinnett,  chapter 
report.  Members  of  the  local  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
chapter  will  serw  the  banquet,  under  the  direction  of  their 
sponsor,  Mrs.  Mauzee  Pitcbford. 

Fourteen  plaque  awards  will  be  presented  by  local 
businesses,  and  these  will  include  two  each  for  Star  Greenhand 
and  Star  Chapter  Farmer  honors;  end  dtixensWp,  leadership, 
farm  medianics.  livestock,  public  speaking,  farm  safety,  farm 
electric,  home  improvement^  soil  management  and  dairy 
swards. 

Officers  of  the  FFA  Chapter  are  Willett,  president;  Bobby 
McFarland,  vice  president;  Turnbo,  secretary;  Stinnett, 
treasurer;  Taylor,  report»;  Rickie  Lawless,  sentinel;  Roy 
Diggers,  student  advisor;  and  George,  vocational  agriculture 
instructor  and  sponsor. 


T.(>On  TURN-OUT 
AT  FFA  BANQUCT 

At  the  2:ird  annual  Parent 
and  Son  lUinquel  on  April  (>  the 
IJ'TA  iwys  and  guests  were 
Served  a  meal  to  stirt  the 


Plaque  honor 
for  Pitcliford 


.}  .  •        *  _  i 


banquet.  The  opening  prayer 
was  given  by  Larry  Smith.  A 
list  of  the  winners  and  donors 
of  the  phiques  is: 

Citizenship:  I^rrySinor,  by 
Town  and  Country  Foods; 
leadership:  Charlie  Willett, 
by  Dr.  Edward  Riley;  Farm 
Mechanics:  Lonnie  Utchman, 
by '  Dean's  Feed  Store; 
Livestock:  Steve  Hicks,  by 
Morgan  Brothers;  Public 
Speaking,  Ira  Taylor,  by 
Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Co.; 
Star  Greenhand:  Ray  Stone, 
by  J.  N.  Turnbo;  H  Star 
Greenhand:  Milo  Foster,  by 
Piggly  Wiggly;  Star  Chapter 
Farmer:  Hov/ard  Stinnett,  by 
Leo  Pitchford;  Star  Cliapter 
Farmer:  Jim  Turnbo,  by  First 
National  Bank;  Farm  Safely: 
Janfies  Baker,  by  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance;  Farm 
Electric:  Larry  Smith,  by 
North  Arkansas  Electric 
Cooperative;  Home 
Improvement:  Tommy  LewLs, 
by  W.  W.  Dickerson;  Soil 
Management:  Steve  Hicks,  by 
Silo  Conservation  Service; 
Dairy:  Bobby  McFarland,  by 
Foremost  Dairies. 


:  I  4.  .. 


lie-: 
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LEO  A.  PITCHFORD 


WW^.  Mis^ 
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The  FFA  boys  presented  ITA  AWARD  WIN^^SRS•--Jun  Turnbo,  at  lett,  and  Howard  Sti^ 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Pitchford  a  plaque  congratulations  from  John  George,  agriculture  instructor,  after  capturing  the  Star  Chi: 
on  April  26  for  their  ap- Farmer  awards  presented  at  the  Mountain  Home  FFA  Qiapter's  23rd  amual  Paren: ; 
preciation  for  the  many  years  Son  Banquet  held  Thursday.  Other  award  winners  were :  Larry  Sinor,  citizenship ;  Cht. 
as  sponisor  of  the  Mountain  Willett,  leadership;  Lonnie  Utchman,  farm  mechanics;  Ira  Taylor,  public  speaking:  : 
Home  FFA  Chapter.  Mr.  stone  and  Milo  Poster,  star  greenhands;  James  Baker,  farm  safety;  Larry  Smith,  U 
O  C  qjPitchford  resigned  as  Agri  electric;  Tommy  Lewis,  home  improvement;  Bobby  McFarland,  dairy  and  Steve  K.- 
^^ii>4)^cacher  and  FFA  sponsor     livestock  and  soil  management  Bill  McFarland,  a  past  chapter  president,  was  f 


the  end  of  first  semester.  .   ^aker.  ConnieStrain,chaptersweetheart,wa8alsoh(moredattbabanquet 


The  Mour.tnln  Home  IV^.h       Refjistrations  for  rvent^  v?iU 
School  ci'inpter  of  the  Future     be  accepted  April  23,  piior  to 
Farmers  of  /anerica  and  the     the  events, 
local  Snodls  Clob  will  sponsor 
a  rodeo  for  high  school 
students  Frid/^y  and  Saturday, 
April  Z'd-SS. 

To  be  held  at  the  local  rodoo 
arena  at  the  county 
fairgrounds,  tlie  rodeo  V7ill  be 
prodiicect  by  P}ud  Mayberry  of 
West  Plains,  Mo.  Events  in- 
cluded in  the  rodeo  v?ill  be 
bareback  brcnc  riding,  calf 
roping,  opan  barrel  racing  ai2d 
Brahma  bull  riding.  In  ad- 
dition, a  new  event  -  a  wild 
horse  race  -  will  be  featured. 
The  wild  horse  race  features 
t^Iree-ma^  teams. 

All  high  '^hool  students, 
ages  14-18,  are  eligible  •  to 
participate,  a  spokesman 
said,  and  entry  fee  for  each 
event  will  be  $5. 

Admission  to  the  rodeo, 
which  will  begin  nightly  at  8 
o'clock,  will  be  $1  for  adults 
and  75  cents  for  children* 

For   more  information, 
persons      may  contact 
Mayberr>'      AC  417-2564203  j 
or   any   member   of  "the 
.Mountain  Home  EFA  chapter.  ■ 


FFA  rodeo  this  week 


The  FFA  Rodeo  will  be  held  tomorrow  and  Saturday  nights 
at  the  Mountain  Home  Saddle  Club  arena  at  the  county 
fairgrounds.  Starting  time  will  be  at  8  each  evening,  and  ad- 
mission fcr  spectators  will  be  $1  for  adults  and  75  cents  for 
children. 

Sponsored  by  the  Saddle  Club  and  the  Mountain  Home  High 
School  FFA  chapter,  competition  in  the  rodeo  is  open  to  all  high 
school  students  aged  14-18.  The  entr>'  fee  for  each  event  will  be 
$5.  Registration  will  be  accepted  tomorrow,  prior  to  rcdeo  time. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  rodeo 
producer.  Bud  Mayberry  of  West  Plains,  AC  417.:SM203,  or  ary 
member  of  the  local  FFA  chapter. 

A  wild  horse  race  has  been  added  this  year*  to  the  list  of 
competitions.  Otlver  e\^nt3  wDi  be  bareback  bronc  riding,  calf 
roping,  open  barrel  racir^g  and  Brahma  bull  riding. 


See  Iro. 
See  fro  ride. 
See  Ira  fa//. 


Ira  Taylor  of  Mounfoin 
hlome  comes  out  of  the  chute 
du?'ing  last  week's  FFA 
^rodeo  in  good  style,  but 
'  £tx:ond5  later,  at  right,  he 
hc;5ds  for  a  muddy  landing, 
(See  other  photos  on  1-C  and 
f?-ont  page.) 
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FllA  onSKRVES 
FlU  WEEK 


March  19-25  was  National 
FHA  Week.  Members  o( 
Future  Homemakers  of 
.America  carried  out  special 
activities  and  observances 
designed  to  share  their  ex- 
periences and  achievements 
with  family,  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  tljeme  chosen  for  this 
year's  National  FliA  Week 
was  *Trofiles  of  Youth/' 
which  focused  attention  on 
what  over  half  a  million  young 
men  and  women  arc  doing  to 
improve  personal,  family,  and 
community  living. 

Members  of  the  local  FliA 
Chapter  participated  in  a 
number  of  activities  during 
this  week.  They  included: 
Monday,  a  bulletin  board  in 
the  lunchroom;  Tuesday,  a 
visit  to  the  nursing  liome; 
Wednesday,  doughnuts  were 
placed  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  teachers'  lounges; 
Thursday  cookies  were  taken 
to  the  Bulletin  office  and 
KTLO;  Friday  was  **Be  Nice 
to  Family  Day." 


CI,ASSES  VISIT 
CHILDHEN  S  COLONY 

First  and  third  hour  Homo 
Economics  classes  visited  tlie 
Children's  Colony  at  Conway 
the  20th  of  April. 

While  there  they  visited  the 
class  for  the  blind,  the  gym, 
the  recreation  room  and  the 
chapel.  The  group  also  toured 
the  infirmary  where  the 
profound  residents  live.  The 
group  sat  in  on  a  class  where 
the  students  were  learning 
numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and 
also  a  class  where  therapy 
treatment  was  being  given  to 
a  group  of  crippled  residents. 


Woodworking  workshop  is  held 


The  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club 
held  a  woodworking  workshop 
Saturday  at  the  Mountain 
Home  Junior  High  School  with 
members  of  the  Buford 
Whizzers  4-H  Club  also  at* 
tending. 

pob  CantrelL  industrial  arts 
teacher  at  the  school,  in- 
structed the  group  in  drawing 
patterns,  use  of  the  plane, 
handsaw,  vise  and  electric 
overhead  press  drill,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of 


replacing  tools  when'  they  are 
not  in  use. 

Other  adults  present  were 
Mrs.  Marcelene  Evans  of  the 
Buford  Whizzers  and  Mrs.* 
Margaret  Green  of  the  Lucky 
Clover  Club,  project  leaders. 


Observe  safety 

regulations  and  rules  of 

courtesy  while  boating, 
fishing  or  skiing. 
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FBLA  Grows 

The  Kiiture  Business  I/^^iiders 
of  Aiu(?rica  nu-mlxTslnp  has 
grown  from  3,vt2  last  }-cai-  to 
4j0j[7J_m*  this  ve;ir.J''|ftC'.;^n  new 

Irliuiy  cRapters  stdved  to 
inci'cas'e  iLs  membership  for' 
Mxis  yc^r.  Membership  cain- 
paigay  were  hold  at  different 
schools.  TlK-se  camiMiigiis  In- 
cluded: hriiii^ing  por.lers  in  Lhe 
hali,  m?ikiiig  an/jouncei-ii-nts  at 
school  and  having  coohoutjs  to 
cncoiirrsc  students  to  join. 

F  BLA V  rg  also  cucouuvi  (7,ed 
£omo  of  Uir:ir  friends  to  I'oin  by 

which  .  :  •  to  promote  orireer^;  in 
biLsincio,  develop  l^?2dcr:s>iip, 
contribule  s-enice  to  schools 
andcom-munitics,  u>articic:*te  in 
coate^its  and  lo  make  ac- 
cCiTipr.^JjmtnL?-  iji  TBUh, 

FIjU.  A?ould  like  to  vr  elcome 
its  ncv?  members  and  urge 
others   to   Join   Fi->LA  in 
.  developing  business  leadership. 

Future  Business  Leaders  Of  Americo 
Arkansas  State  Chapter 


Bald  Knob  High  School,  55; 
Bate^jvil];:  High  School  60;  Hay 
High  School,  29;  Beebe  iijgh 


School,  43;  Bentonville  Iligh 
School,  43; 
BerryvUle  High  School,  W; 


20; 
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McCrory  High  Scliool, 
McGehee  High  School, 
McRae    Hi^h  School, 
Mttropolitsji  High  School, 
Monetts  High  School,  4^; 

Monlicello  High  School, 
Mount^un  Home  Ki^h  School, 
203;   Mountain  Vievr  High 
School,  3G;  MuJberry 
School,  17;  Nettleton 
School.  101; 

North   Little   Roch  m^u 
School,  8o;  North  LitUe  Ilock 
Northf^ast-High  School,  &3;  Oak 
Grove    High  School, 
Paragoidd  High  Schtx:!, 
Parkview  Hi^h  School,  241, 

Pkasant  Plains  Hi^h  School 
11;  Pre.scott  Hi^h  School, 
Rivercrest  High  School, 
RusseUviUe  High  Scli'^ol, 
Searcy  High  School,  35; 

Smackover  High  School 
Springdale  High  School, 
Stanford  High  School,  il\  Star 
City  High  School,  22;  Stuttgart 
High  School,  36;  Sylvan  Hills 
High  School,  53; 
.Tnimann  High  School, 
Tuckerman  High  School, 
Valley  Spnngs  High  Scliool 
Viola  High  School,  10;  SYatson 
Chapel  High  School,  35; 

WesUside  Consohdated 
Schools,  103;  Wilbur  D. 
High  School,  119;  WTieatley 
High  School,  20;  Yellvilie- 
Sunimit  High  School,  5'2. 
Men^ibcrs  in  the  State  Chapter 
now  totals  4,017, 


74; 
27; 
55; 

57; 


High 
High 

High 


11; 
34: 


16; 
14; 
25; 

17; 
46; 


40; 
,  20: 


High 
Mills 


Blytiie villa  High  School,  2i; 
Brooklr.nd  High  Sdical,  i^; 
Cabot  High  School,  37;  Oii^rioi: 
High  Schwl,  03; 

Cajthage  Iligii  Scho;^!,  11; 
Central  High  School,  70; 
Clarksville  Hi^h  SchooU  61; 
Coming  Hi.^i  School,  So;  Cotter 
High  School,  24; 

Cotton  Plant  High  School,  17; 
Crossett  High  School,  73; 
Danville  High  School,  11; 
Dardsn'jlle  Hi^jh  Schcol,  14; 
Delapieiiie  High  School,  24; 

Dc-<>je<:nlii-gh School,  1Z\  Dos 
Arc  Hi^h  School,  23;  nzchc 
Central  High  School.  2.^.;  DoV/iK 
High  vSchool,  23;  Drew  Ce^itra 
High  School,  C3; 

Delias  KJr;h  School,  25;  EI 
Dorado  Htgh  School,  73;  Flinrii 
High  School,  ^.2;  ForCB3::ji  f  Jg^: 
School,  16;  Fcri  Sniith  Ncrii: 
Side  High  School,  31; 

Fountain  Hill  Fd^  S^chool,  IG: 
Grt^:iie  Couuty  Tc<:  Hish  S-chooL 
66;  Greeii  Forest  Higli  Sci;ool. 
61;  Grubba  Hi^li  ScIk^oI,  ^; 
Hall  High  School,  £4; 

Harding  Academy  High 
School,  47;  Hani^arg  Hi^h 
School,  47;  Harrison  lliiil 
School,  77;  Hartford  Hir^S: 
Sd\ool,  35;  Kasea  High  School 
26; 

Hope  High  School,  45: 
Jortesboro  High  School^  ,.  42.: 
Lake  C^ty  High  School,  34: 
Lepanto  High  School,  2&: 
Lincohi  High  School,  34; 

Lonoke  High  School,  47. 
Magnet  Cove  High  Sdiool,  51: 
Mar  veil   Hiifn   School,  20: 
Maynard  Hip^h  School,  23 
McQellun  H\Rh  Scho<?l,  210; 


Shew  runs  for 
store  hlsfonan 

BrcrKia  Shew,  historian  for 
aar  local  VBIJ\  chapter  has 
aniKsjnced  )i^r  candidacy  for 
State  Ili.storian  in  Iho 
Arkansas  PBL-v  chapter. 
Breaia  will  make  lier  bid  for 
tlip  state  office  at  the  State 
Leadership  Conference  April 
14-15.  Her  campaign  theme  is 
•^Shoo  Shew  la"  If  Brenda  is 
elected  she  will  be  responsible 
for  preparing  a  scrapbook 
v/hich  will  display  Uie  many 
activities  and  projects  of 
Arkansas  FBIA, 


3LA  mermben 


vie  for  honors 


Nine  menibers  of  tlie  Mountain  Home 
chapter,  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America,  will  comj>ete  for  stats  honors  at  U\q 
FBLA  state  leadership  corr/ention  tirls  v/eek 
at  Hot  Sprin^^. 

Entrants  in  various  contests  are:  Mr. 
FBLA,  John  Gorecki;  Miss  FBLA»  BilUe 
Mancs;  spelling  relay,  Beth  V/amer,  Star 
Black  and  Sandi  McPherson;  public 
speaking,  Mao'  Beth  Foley;  junior  dark- 


typist.  Norma  Petersen;  senior  clerk-typist, 
Deb  Adarna;  junior  steric-jrapher,  Jennie 
Denlscn,  and  senior  slenog.apher,  Nancj' 
Smitli. 

Materials  entered  by  tlie  club  include  best 
chapter  acth'ities  report^  gold  seal  chapter 
award  of  merit,  most  origin^il  project  rep^ort, 
largest  chapter  membership,  scrapbodi,  best 
cfepter  exybit,  arid  thiift  encourag^iment 
project  report. 


FouronFBLA 
speHing  team 

The  FBLA  Si^elling  Team 
for  trie  1972  State  Convention 
is,  Beth  Warner,  Star  Black, 
Pam  Fate,  andSheery  Biddee, 
alternate.  The  team  was 
chosen  in  a  local  spelling  bee 
conducted  by  Miss  Osbron,  an 
FBLA  sponsor. 

An  oral  spelling  contest  is 
one  of  the  events  at  the  State 
Convention.  Contestants  will 
si^ell  according  to  standard 
spajlliiig  bee  rules  and  coni- 
paie  witli  students  from  each 
FBLA  club  participating  in 
tlie  state  conventioa 

This  year  the  FBLA  state 
convention  wQl  be  in  Hot 
^^rings,  April  34  and  15. 


Gorecki,  Manes 
Mr.,  Miss  FBLA 

Billie  Manes  and  John 
Gorecki  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  MHHS  Cliapter 
of  Future  Business  Leaders  at 
the  State  Convention  in  Hot 
Springs  April  14  and  15  as  Mr. 
and  Miss  FBLA. 

Gorecki  and  Manes  v;ere 
named  after  interviews  by 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Personnel 
department  manager  at  Mar- 
BvHX  shirt  factory  in  Gassville, 
and  Mr.  Tliomson,  personnel 
manager  at  Baxter 
Laboratories. 

If  tlicy  pass  several  tests  at 
the  stfite  convention  the  two 
will  be  interviewed  again. 

Winners  in  State  Mr^  and 
Miss  FBLAA  will  comi>ete 
with  other  state  members  at 
national  convention. 
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JehnGcr^ckl 

Exhibit  Director 
Reviews  Work 

I  have  enjr.yed  serving  you  as 
State  Ex] i |b * t  Jjjjj gc tor  most  of 
j5.inE55iuse  TiTrouginhe  state 
exhibit  I  could  tell  everyone 
how  the  youth  of  Arkansas  are 
preparing  Icvday,  to  become  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

This  year  has  been  filled  vrith 
many  new  experiences  and 
happy  faces.  The  moments  of 
serving  the  yoiith  of  Arkansas 
are  rich  Ln  my  iT?emoric3, 
especially  the  ones  txs  State 
TAP  Chairman  for  the  March  of 
Dimes.  I  can  stiH  remember  tlie 
warm  smile  and  pleasing 
personality  of  Carmen  Doncsa, 
the  1972  National  Pester  Child. 
\Vlien  I  met  her  in  New  Orleans 
last  Novernlx;r  it  gave  me  a 
deep  senss  ot  pride  to  know  that 
Arkansas'  FHIA  Chapter  was 
going  to  help  children  like 
Carmen  through  their  en- 
deavors in  the  ^^arch  of  Dimes. 
Our  hard  v,*ork  this  past  year 
has  helped  many  children  set 
and  attain  goals  for  theniselves, 
just  as  we  have. 

The  ne?;t  four  years  hold 
many  mysteries  for  me.  1  plan 
to  attend  Arkansas  State 
University  and  major  in 
Business  Administration  and 
Pre  Lav;.  Here  1  hope- 
someday  to  reach  the  office  of 
National  Phi  Beta  lambda 
President  .before  entering  Law 
School. 

FBIJ^  has  left  many  lasting 
impressions  which  v/ill  help  me 
greatly  in  tiie  business  world. 
Vd  like  to  thank  the  many 
people  who  have  helped  and 
guided  me  on  tlje  right  road  to 
success.  And  I  would  like  to 
encourage  all  of  you  to  ''Find 
the  way  wiUi  FBLA/* 
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state  post 

to  Brenda  Shew 


Thirty-lhrcc-  FBI  A  mem- 
bers p^nliciiK^ed  i/i  the  10th 
flnniuil  Strile  Leadership 
Conference  al  Hot  Springs 
April  14-15.  The  locctl  chap- 
ter's cnndidyle  for  Stale 
Historian  }5renda  Shew  ran 
urinpfw.si.'d.       j  /  / 

h"^  o  ^  n-Kt.  '  ^  '7^'^'  ^'  ^^''^  <^ -f^ 
18  of  the  21  contests  in  com- 
petitioji  against  other 
inctntx^rs  across  the  state. 
Those  who  won  Jlonorable 
Mention,  third  arid  second 
places  were  awarded  cer- 
tificates and  first  place 
winners  received  plaques. 

^^^^^ 

place,  Mary  BeUi  Foley, 
Public  Si>eaking,  whose  topic 
wa.s  "FBLA,  A  Favorable 
Proprietorship'* ;  Jennie 
Denison  in  Junior 
Stenography,  120  v/ords  i>er 
minute;  second  place  in  the 
Chapter  Activities  Reported  ' 
by  John  Gorecki;  Most 
Original  Project  compiled  by 
JiHcc'n  VanderStek,  Carol 
Miller  and  John  Gorecki;  and 
the  Thrift  Encourafj^einent 
Project  reported  by  Nancy 
Sniith.  Third  place  to  Beth 
Warner,  in  spelling;  toMH  for 
the  largest  Chapter  Menn- 
borshiip  of  203.  Honorable 
Mention  to  Nancy  Smith  in 
Senior  Stenography.  The  club 
placed  second  in  the  State 
Sweepstakes  award,  4  points 
behind  the  v.'inner  I  jttie  Rock 
Parkview. 

Two  awards  for  extra  club 
activities  were:  John  Gorecki 
received  a  trophy  for  out- 
standing leadership  in  the 
March  of  Dimes  as  State  Teen 
Action  Program  Chairman. 
The  chapter  was  also 
presented  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  for  their  hard 
work  in  raising  $2,608.27  in  the 
Hght  against  birth  dccects. 

The  Mary  Alice  Elam 
Award  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Klain  to  the  winner  Ellen  Van 
Arsdale  of  Clarksville  for 
being  the  out.standin'^  FBLA 
mcnnber  of  the  year. 


•      J  5  fj  V,'.  -  s.^A'^^f 

;    Julie  Webb  of  Sprin,:::(lii!c  was 
e'ectc^  preiiflrot  fM-  :ri7:^-73  of 
!  the  Arkansns  Cliay>tcr  of  the  Fu- 
ture Busiaci>.«;  1/Caders  ofAnicr- 
I  ica  at  i'.s  3??th  jinnual  stste  lead- . 
I  ership  coiifcrence  iji  Hot  Springn 
j  last  Y.-eek  end.  ^ 
!    Other  officers  r«rc-  Vn[  Morrison 
.of  Parkview  ]i;;;h  .School,  first 
j  vice  pre?;ident;  Jerry  Jones  cf' 
;  Ilentonville,  second  vice  presi-; 
j  dent;  Joyce  Miller  of  Flippin,' 
'  .secretary;  Mary  Piitg  of  North: 
I  Little  Rock,  treasurer;  Cheryl  i 
1  Harris  of  Clarksviillc,  reporter;  i 
^l'^?-,'^^ - -S):'H v/^  oCM .0  u  ]i_t__B._i.n  1 
!  t&LUi^lSiiili^Ui:  Mike  Kenneilj 
I  of  Haixiing  Acadfiny,  par.ia-| 
I  nienlorian,  and  Carolyn  Burle- 
son of  Star  City,  exhibit  direc*  1 
: tor.  I 
i    Ellen  Van  Arsdale  of  Clarks-; 
;  ville  v/on  tlie  Mary  .Aii<:e  E.am  ; 
j  A\^•ard  as  the  outstanding  busi-] 
ness  student  of  the  year.  Mrs.  [ 
I  Evangeline  Cotliren,  business  in- ; 
:  structor  at  Greene  County  Tech, : 
'  received  the  Freedom  Pounda- ; 
[  tion    Valley    For^^f:   Teachers'  i 
Medal,  It  was  presontcd  by  Ar- 
i  kansas  Supreme   Court  Justice 
I  Frank  Holt. 

The  P:.rkview  chapter  \vou  the 
'  s  V/  c  c  p  s  t  a  k  e  s  contest.  Bob 
I  Schwarz,  presicienl  of  the  chaji- 
I  ler,  accepted  Lhp  trophy  for  the 
,  school  The  chapter  won  four 
f  i  rs  t-p.  ace  aw  r  d  s  in  eluding  a 
piaque  desif*nati:;^^  it  the  best 
chapter  in  tiie  stat^* 

Three   Little    Kock  students 
v.on  special  honors  at  the  con- 
ference. Cathy  F:i:^lci  ofCe»^ti-a! 
High  v,*afi  named  Miss  FBL/i.^ 
Don  Forteuberry  of  Hall  Hi^h 
:  was  nanied  Mr.  FBLA  and  Jefl 
jstire.s  of  Parkview  ))lacetJ  first 
:  in  the  data  proc^sriin^^  contest. 
\    More  than  900  stu^lents  from 
]  52  chapters   in   Arkansas  at- 
i  tended  the  two-day  meeting. 


NAT 'I.  FHLA 
SEE  HOUSTON 
AND  OLD  iV.K.KICO 

Huiston,  Texns,  will  bo  the 
site  cx"  the  l^r?2  FBLA  Nation-;! 
U-iidei-?>hip  Coidlcrence.  Thv 
tiu'ee  day  convention,  June  lli. 
16and  17,  along  with  an  added 
trip  to  Mexico  City,  will  h?  a 
first  for  many.  The  34 
Mountain  Home;  students  wil! 
fly  to  and  from  both  places. 

The  annual  trip  will  start 
from  Little  Rock  with  a  plane 
flij^ht  Ui  Ilajston,  Thi^re  will 
bs  a  layover  tliere  for  three 
day  to  altCFKi  the  conference. 
Tlie  added  trip  to  Mexico  City 
features  three  or  four  days  of 
recreation  arxi  sightseeiIV3^ 
More  definite  plaas  will  be 
inade  after  tl)e  State  Ccsi- 
fcrence  in  Apnl. 


FBLA  INSTALLS 
NEW  OFFICEPwS 

TJie  JJountain  Home  Hig:. 
School  chapter,  F'ulur^ 
Business  Leaders  of  Ainerica 
held  an  insl^illation  ceremon; 
Tuesday  at  the  schoo! 
audit(jrium  with  Pi^nsors  anc 
fellow  meinbers  preseiit. 

The  nev.iy  installed  officers 
are  Breiida  Shew,  president; 
Sandy  Best,  vice  presidimt: 
Georgia  Casey,  secretary: 
Peggy  Jackson,  treasurer: 
Stephanie  'JTiomas,  reporter: 
Linda  Floyd  and  Randy 
Shaver,  historian,  and  Cyle 
Covington,  Student  Counci; 
representative. 
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Sfafe  honors  ior  FBLA,  members 


>.v^.«'^''■.■"^.•^.^t-  .      ?  .        r':   ■  ■ 

,  -aK:.  ■         :■■  ;•'^:>        r  i  J    j  ;^ 

Bulletin  -  DgvII: 


Members  of  the  Mountain  Home  High  Schoors  chapter  of 
Future  Business  l^eaders  of  America  participated  last  Saturday 
in  the  state  FBLA  annual  com'ention  at  Hot  Springs.  Among 
tlK)se  who  attended  were,  from  left,  J  din  Gorecki  who  received 
a  trcphy  in  recognition  of  hi.s  work  as  state  TAP  (Teen  Action 
lYogi  am )  c!"aLrman  for  tlie  March  of  Dimes;  Brenda  Shew  who 
Wtis  elected  to  the  office  of  sl^te  historian;  Mar}'  Efeth  Foley  who 
won  first  place  in  the  public  speaking  competition;  Jennie 
I>iniiison  who  won  first  place  in  the  junior  stenographer  con- 


test; Jilleen  VanderStek  w*ho,  v/ith  Carol  Miller,  were  chairn..- 
of  llie  sec.-ord*place  original  project;  Beth  Warner,  who  v 
third  place  in  the  speDing  competition;  and  Miss  Miller,  T. 
loc^^l  club  won  second  place  in  the  sweepstakes  awards,  am 
t]x2  money  mancigement  project,  and  the  activities  report.  7 
club  won  Uiird  place  in  the  largest  chapter  nwmbership  cont;:- 
Accanpanj'ing  the  33  students  from  here  who  attended  w^: 
Miss  Pat  Osborn,  commercial  teacher;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Elar 
advisor;  and  Mrs.  Glenda  Owens'. 


■■  4 


.vh-:-.-  is  your  job  *? 


Do  yqitj.-  li.lro  your  v/ork  ? 


/:hf»-t  are  ^  our  parM'..lcu?.ar  duties  ? 


where        2/ our  job  ? 


Do  youi^  traveu\  ae.  a  pax'^t  of  yotu^  job  ? 


What  aX'C  the  educational  x'oqu5,reiM6at3  of  ^sour  job  *? 


Y.  •vhat  materials  and  equipiri6)nt  do  you  urijg  on  your  job  ? 

b.=  ;;ihat  clay  a  do  ycu  ^vork  ?     w^^at  shift  ?     vfhat  hours  ? 

9.-  Is  your  job  indoors  or  outdoors  ? 

10^  Bok'  many,  breaks  do  you  get  V     Kow  Xotig^ 

He  Are  you  self-enipioyed  ? 

l<i.>  Do  you  loeot  people  on  yoar  job  ? 


.13 ^  wliat  vaoatioTiB  and  frin.^a  benefits  ao  you  get  7  . 
Il|o     Wh£it  ri&ka  are  involved  in  ^oiu'^ijob  ? 
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ephone  Company 


Morth  Ark.  EllecTric 
Corps  o-^  Cnoineers 
Ark  -  Caoie  ^  F\b\'^  Corn 01 
Chaimber  Commerce 
Sckiool  5vs+-ems 
Resort  Indus+r 

Ark.  Power  ^  C^aVvir 
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Qui  I  dino 


he 


coon 


Automobile  Rej)o.\r'in(^ 
C>eaui"v|  Salons 
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Furniture 
Giri"  Shops 

G 

Hosp\VaA" 

Insurance, 

u  m  b  ex"" 

Ph 

PI 


Prinii 
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Rest  aura 
Service   Slo.+  ionS 


OTHER  EMPLOYERS 

Spornng  Goods  Trav-el  Ac^e-n'Vs 

Truck  De-a.\ers 
Vei"  er  in  a  r  i  cx  n  S 

Appltcxnces 
V\/o.  i"  e  r   S  of  +  e  r\  e  r  s, 


•  ■HI'  JU 

television  DeoAers 
ev\«i?vDn    Oer  Vice 

Iro/iler  Ren-Vi 
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HIQH  SCHOOL  TEAOIUHO 


By  David  M,  Strain 

I 
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i  plan  to  enter  teaching  as  a  proffession*  I  hope  to  teaoh  English  and 
(or)  French*  I  hopo  to  attain  my  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  order  to 
qualify  for  hig}ier  paying  jobs. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  few  jobs  that  does  not  require  a  Masters  or 
Doctors  degree ♦  A  Bachelors  degree  is  enough  to  qualify  for  a  teaching 
certificate  in  most  states* 

It  is  recommended  that  a  person  teike  subjects  such  as  Kngltfih  and  Hiat- 
oryi  and  major  in  the  field  he  plans  to  teach* 

Degrees  in  the  field  of  Education  include;  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B,A.), 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  (B*A*  in  Ed*),  Bachelor  of  Education  (B*Ed. ), 
Bachelor  of  tlusic  Education  (B.M*E* }, Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  (BtS*Ed*),  Bachelor  6f  Science  in  Elementary 
Education(B.S*  in  Elem*  Ed*)^  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Homo  Eoonomice  (B.S* 
in  H,E*),  Doctor  of  Music  (Mus*D*),  Mastor  of  Arts  in  Education^ (M* A *inEd, ), 
Hastor  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MtA.T*),  Master  of  Eduoation  ( M* Ed* ), Master 
of  Pine  Arts  (M.P.A.),  Master  of  I^hisic  (M.Itus*),  Master  of  Music  Education 
{M*M*EDj^  Master  of  Religious  Education  (M.R*E.),  Master  of  Science  (MtS*), 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  (M.S*  in  Ed*)j  Doctor  of  Science  (D.S*) 
and  Doctor  of  Education  (D*Ed*)«  As  you  can  see  there  is  quite  a  variety  of 
degrees  for  a  future  teacher  to  choose  from# 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  my  opinion  to  prepare  for  teaching  is  to  take  a 
variety  of  cotirses  in  high  school  until  you  decide  upon  the  field  you  will 
teach* 

Ono  of  the  best  ways  to  start  off  on  the  right  foot  in  the  field  of 
Education  is  a  group  called  the  Future  Teachers  of  America(P,T*A*  )^  ^(lany 
schools  have  an  annual  "  txirn-about  day"  or"3tudent  teacher  Day".  Many 
times  students  ohoose  not  to  teach,  or  choose  a  different  field  to  teach 
in  after  such  days. 
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Salaries  for  teachers  are  low  oonq?arod  to  other  fielda,  but  the  benefits 
derived  froin  teaching  are  not*  For  inatance,  tv;o  presidential  candidates 
are  former  toachex^n^  (George  McGovern  and  Hubert  Humplu^ey) .However,  there 
ajL*e  some  teacliing  jobs  especially  in  large  cities  that  offer  high-paying 
jobs*  City  school  superintendents  ore  among  the  highest  paid  people  in  the 
coimtry^  The  average  salary  in  was  about  $6500^  In  cities  salaries 

may  roach  over  ^8000  a  yeoi'^o  School  superintendents  get  about  $10,000^ 

Guidance  Counseling  iti  an  important  facet  of  a  teachers  job*  If  employed 
ao  a  counselor,  or  if  a  counselor  is  not  available  a  teachar  must  serv©  a^ 
a  friendo*  People  with  higher  degrees, usually    Masters  and  Doctors  degrees 
are  employed  as  oounselors©  Counseloro  also  sometimes  act  as  so  called 
"future -pi anners ♦ "  Itoay  schools  have  an  occupational  library  and  a  college 
interest  library  in  the  charge  of  the  counselor.  14any  times  counselors 
plan  schedviles  for  students  for  a  new  year,  but  the  greatest  role,  in 
counseling  is  just  to  be  a  good  friend. 

Dealing  more  specifically  with  ray  chosen  field,  I  hope  to  teach  fire 
alasses  of  English  and  one  olass  of  French* 

The  greatest  role  in  English    is  to  teach  proper  graramer, punctuation 
and  diagrainrning.  On  the  oiihor  hand,  in  literature  students  would  read 
books  and  make  book  reports. 

In  French,  howerer,  the  main  rei^ponsibility  is  to  teach  the  language. 
Students  would  not  have  learned  improper  usage  of  the  language  so  teach- 
ing French  would  be  easier  than  teaching  English.  A  study  of  French 
classics    such  as  Hugo's  The  Hunckback  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Lea  Misj^rables 
or  Stendhal ^s  Le  Rouge  et  lo  Noir  (  The  Red  and  the  Black)  are  also 
proper. 

Other  duties  of  an  English  teacher  would  be  to  assist  in  the  library 
club, teach  a  homeroom,  sponsor  a  club,  work  on  the  Bchool  paper, work  on 
the  annual,  and  take  turns  at  hall,  lunchline,  and  cair^^us  duty. 


Thio  is  a  re-cap  of  the  duties  p  .  i  rte^pcuoibilitiea  ,  and  qualif icationo 
for  being  a  teacher  and  I  fool  enen  more  strongly  about  becoming  on^^ 


English  «68 

Mr^  'Paylor: 

In  the  original  enclosed  tec»itten  text,  there  were  $h  pages* 
However  when  I  typed  it,  I  came  up  with  only  a  little  over  three* 
So  really  I  have  a  six  page  report^ 
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Interim  Report 

Project  No.  .O-361-OO32 
CONTRACT    No.  OEC-0-70-5189 ( 36I  ) 


Pilot  Occupational  Education  Programs  for  Small  Rural 
and  Suburban  Arkansas  Schools  in  Grades  Five  Through  Twelve 

1 


Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  Under 
Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-576 


Haryle  Greene,  Coordinator 
Rogers  Public  Schools 
220  South  5th  Street 
Rogers,  Arkansas 

June  13,  1972 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


A.      Time  period,  covered  by  the  report: 
August  1,  1971  to  June  1,  1972 

Goals  and  objectives s 

1,      To  Initiate  pilot  occupational  education 
programs  for  rural  and  small  suburban 
Arkansas  schools  in  grades  five  through 
twelve • 

To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and 
awarei.ess  of  youth  by  incorporating  occupa-  . 
tional  orientation  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum beginning  at  grr.de  five, 

.  3o      To  create  a  favorable  attitude  in  marginal 
students,  slow  learners,  and  socio-economi- 
cally  disadvantaged  students  regarding  the 
value  of  education, and  its  contribution  to 
to  the  V7orld  of  work, 

if.      To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and 
the  world  of  work  by  relating  classroom 
inslruction  to  an  immediate  30b  through  a 
general  cooperative  education  program, 

5,  To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance 
and  counseling  for  all  students  during  the 
last  years  of  school  and  to  assist  in  the 
initial  placement  of  all  students  upon 
leaving  school • 

6.  To  provide  ^^-^rt  intensive  training  for 
seniors  who  have  had  no  previous  vocational 
training, 

C,      Proceedares  followed: 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  being  achieved 
by  (1)  the  hiring  of  a  teacher-coordinator  to 
work  wit?,  the  GCE  program  and  to  help  coordinate 
the  work  involved  in  this  project,   (2)  the  hiring 
of  a  vocational  counselor  to  work  with  teachers 
and  students  dlirectly  involved  in  the  project. 
The  coordinator  and  counselor  have  attended  in- 
service  training  sessions  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,    The  elementary  teachers 
involved  in  the  project  attended  in-service 
sessions  which  were  geared  to  the  interests  of 
elementary  teachers.    This  proved  to  be  of  benefit 
to  our  teachers. 
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A  ma^or  portion  of  the  focus  of  the  Rogers  Pro;3ect 
has  been  aimed  at  the  marginal  students,  as  these 
strdents  were  being  sorely  neglected  in  our  attempt 
to  It.eep  pace  with  our  rapid  grovrth.    The  counselor 
worked  directly  with  these  students  in  grades  seven 
through  ten. 

Results ;  Accomplishments : 

Career  avrareness  is  an  area  of  study  that  will 
benefit  all  students. 

Elementary  students  who  are  introduced  to  the  world 
of  work  at  an  early  age  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  career  choices  later  in  life.  The 
elementary  students  involved  in  this  project  this 
past  year  have  demonstrated  a  marked  increase  in 
their  awareness  and  Interest  in  the  world  of  work. 

The  week  of  intensive  occupational  training  for 
seniors  showed  some  interesting  results.    A  general 
orientation  to  the  world;  of  work  was  presented  and 
it  i;as  interesting  to  no-te  that  some  students 
reali.zed  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  work  force  upon  high  school 
completion.    Some  didn't  realize  that  it  was  their 
responsibility  to  secure  a  social  security  number. 
Many  students  had  never  seen  a  job  application 
form.     This  proved  to  be  a  week  well  spent. 

Students  in  the  general  cooperative  program  have 
shown  a  most  favorable  response  to  the  program. 
The  instruction  they  received  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  job  was  well  received  because  they  could 
put  into  use  what  they  had  learned.    Many  of  the 
part  time  jobs  held  by  students  will  result  in  full 
time  jobs  now  that  they  have  gradur.ted.     All  V7ork  ' 
experience  received  this  past  year  vrill  provide  a 
good  background  of  job  experience  that  will  be  of 
value  to  these  students  for  years  to  come» 

The  marginal  students  with  their  history  of 
academic  failure  or  near-failure • have  reacted 
most  positively  to  the  idea  of  career  awareness. 
They  see  this  as  an  area  in  which  they  are  really 
inlarested  and  which  is  meaningful  tc  them  as 
individuals,  a  concept  very  new  to  some  of  them  in 
relation  to  school. 

Evaluation:: 

E-^jaluation  of  this  project  Is  a  continuous  process* 
Some  of  the  evaluation  proceedures,  pre-test  and 
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post-test,  are  easily  measured.     Some  of  the 
objectives  of  this  project  will  be  more  difficult 
to  measure  accurately;  but  some  improvements  in 
students  lives  have  already  been  recognized, 
especially  in  attitudes  and  social  values. 

P.      Conclusions  and  recommendations: 

Our  first  year  in  the  Exemplary  Project  has  been 
one  of  trial  and  error  and  much  insight.     V/e  have 
found  that,  in  Rogers,  it  is  better  to  select  a 
small  group  to-  concentrate  on  and  then,  as  success 
comes,  to  widen  our  scope,  than  to  spread  our 
efforts  thin  and  really  not  accomplish  a  great 
deal . 

For  next  year,  we  plan  to  continue  intensive  work 
with  those  groups  that  have  been  a  part  of  our 
work  this  year.    Early  in  the  year  we  also  plan  to 
work  Kith  additional  teachers  throughout  the 
system  to  broaden  our  reach. 

BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 

Ao      The  main  problem  area  toward  which  this  project 
was  directed  v^as  the  lack  of  career  orientation 
available  to  all  students  in  grades  five  through 
twelve.     Rogers  has  been  primarily  a  college- 
oriented  system  with  little  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  marginal  student.    Our  drop-out  rate  was 
increasing,  especially  among  the  marginal  students 
between  grades  eight  and  ten.    Even  among  those 
who  V7ere  graduating  from  high  school,  there  were 
many  vrho  had  no  Idea  what  they  wanted  to  do  or 
what  they  were  capable  of  doing. 

There  was  obviously  a  need  to  ma.ke  education 
more  relevant,  not  only  to  the  marginal  student, 
but  to  all  students •    We  believe  that  career 
education  is  the  key. 

B.      Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project: 

1.  To  initiate  pilot  occuatlonal  education 
programs  for  rural  and  small  suburban 
Arkansas  schools  in  grades  five  through 
twelve . 

2.  To  broaden  the  occupational  concept  and 
awareness  of  youth  by  incorporating  occupa- 
tional orientation  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum beginning  at  grade  five* 
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3.      To  create  a  favorable  attitude  In  marginal 
students,  slow  learners,  and  socio-econom- 
ically  disadvantaged  students  regarding  the 
value  of  education  and  its  contribution  to 
the  world  of  work. 

if.      To  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and 
the  world  of  work        relating  classroom 
instruction  to  an  immediate  job  through  a 
general  cooperative  education  program. 

5»      To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance 
and  counseling  for  all  students  during  the 
last  years  of  school  and  to  assist  in  the 
initial  placement  of  all  students  upon 
leaving  school. 

6.      To  provide  '  short  intensive  training  for 

seniors  who  have  had  no  previous  vocational 
training, 

Descj^iption  of  the  general  project  design  and 
the  procedures  followed: 

This  project  was  designed  to  provicie  career 
information  progressing  from  general  to  specific 
in  grades  five  through  twelve  for  rural  and  small 
suburban  school  districts.     Specific  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  project  are  listed  in  part  (b) 
above , 

Procedures :     In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  it 
Was  decided  that  a  change  was  necessary  in  our 
original  local  plan.     Originally  we  had  planned 
to  work  through  the  centralized  libraries  to 
piovide  books  relating  to  various  occupations. 
We  felt-that  the  impact  of  this  approach  would 
riot  be  as  significant  as  if  we  chose  one  fifth 
grade  class  and  one  sixth  grade  class  and 
provided  direct  career-related  instruction  to 
these  classes. 

One  classroom  teacher  was  utilized  at  both  levels 
with  each  class  being  made  up  of  30  students. 
The  Counselor  worked  with  both  classes  and  parti- 
cipated in  a  field  trip  with  each.    The  methods 
used  included  classroom  instruction  and  discussion, 
field  tripst  speakers,  and  smell  group  activities. 

The  evaluation  instruments  given  as  pre-  and  post- 
tests  to  the  fifth  grade  were  Listing  of  Occupations 
and  the  School  Sentiment  Index-Intermediate  Le*/el. 
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The  evaluation  Instrunients  given  as  pre-and  post- 
tests  to  the  sixth  grade  were  Ranking  of  Occupations 
and  Choosing  a  Job  Inventory. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  three  sections 
each  of  marginal  students  were  the  primary  targets 
of  the  project.     There  were  five  teachers  Involved 
in  working  v/ith  the  '60  seventh  graders  and  60 
eighth  graders.    All  five  teachers  routinely  used 
occupational  information  in  their  classroom  dis- 
cussions to  make  subject  matter  more  meaningful. 
The  teachers  used  field  trips,  outside  speakers 
and  films  to  relate  class  work  to  the  world  of 
work. 

Although  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  begin  an 
orientation  class  for  all  eighth  graders,-  one 
eighth  grade  social  studies  teachnr  used  a  number 
of  chapters  out  of  the  Vocational  Orientation 
book  developed  by  the  Arkansas  Department  of 
Ed.ucatlon.    The  Kuder  Interest  Inventory  was  given 
to  these  students  prior  to  beginning  the  orientation 
units. 

The  Evaluation  Instruments  given  to  the  seventh 
grade  students  were  Listing  of  Occupations  and 
the  School  Sentiment  Index-Intermediate  Level. 

The  Evaluation  Instrument  given  to  the  eighth 
graders  was  the  Choosing  a  Job  Inventory. 

At  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels,  the  primary 
emphasis  was  with  marginal  students  in  their 
Civics  classes.     An  entire  quarter  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  occupations*    One  teacher  was 
involved,  making  use  of  speakers,  library  material, 
occupational  materials  in  the  Counselor's  office, 
i.ntervlev;s,  and  finally  reports. 

Three  other  teachers  were  alsu  Involved  in  using 
occupational  informa-^lon  related  to  their  subject 
matter  on  a  more  limited  basis.    They  used 
speakers,  films,  and  printed  materials. 

Approximately  175  students  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  w^ere  exposed  to  career  information,  some 
of  them  ill  more  than  one  class. 

The  Evaluation  instrument  given  to  the  ninth  grade 
was  Ranking  of  Occupations. 

The  Evaluation  instruments  given  to  the  tenth  grade 
were  the  Educational  and  Occupational  Information 
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Test  and  the  School  Sentiment  Index-Secondary 
Level. 

In  the  eleventh  and  tv:elfth  grades,  there  were 
four  teachers  Involved  In  teaching  occupational 
material  related  to  their  subject  matter  areas 
in  addition  to  the  two  work  experience  classes 
(GCE  and  COE) • 

The  Counselor  spent  one  week  with  all  seniors 
during  their  regular  English  classes  in  a  short, 
intensive  occupational  orientation  unit.  The 
Kuder  Interest  Inventory  was  administered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  weekc     For  another  year,  a 
different  test  might  be  chosen  as  it  seemed  that 
the  Kuder  was  somewhat  elementary  for  this  group 
but  nevertheless  provided  a  good  beginnig-  point 
in  discussing  careers.    Three  speakers  were 
brought  in  during  the  week,  all  of  v;hom  contri- 
buted much  in  the  way  of  useful,  thought  provoking 
information. 

Some  100  eleventh  grade  students  were  exposed  to 

career  information  in  their  classes  while  all 

250  seniors  were  involved  in  the  project  for  a 

minimum  of  one  week. 
I 

Evaluation  Instruments  given  to  the  eleventh 
grade  were  the  Educational  and  Occupational 
Information  Test  and  Choosing  a  Job  Inventory. 
The  twelfth  grade  completed  a  short  theme  on 
evaluation  of  the  week  devoted  to  occupational 
information. 

The  two  vrork  experience  programs,  GCE  and  COE, 
Vfhich  are  available  to  seniors  only,  each  involved 
2^'  students.     Outside  speakers,  field  trips,  films, 
cassette  tapes  and  other  occupational  materials 
were  used*    The  GCE  Sentiment  Index  was  given  to 
the  GCE  class  for  evaluation. 

Results  and  accomplishments  of  the  subject: 

The  elementary  students  who  were  Involved  in  this 
project  v^ere  enthusiastic  in  their  study  of  occu- 
patlons^     Results  of  the  pre-test  and  post-test 
which  they  completed  indicate  that  they  have  broad- 
ened their  career  awareness.     Teachers  Involved  in 
the  project  have  expressed  their  continued  s^^pport 
of  the  program  and  plan  to  further  expand  career 
awareness  activities  next  year» 

The  GCE  program  has  helped  neet  the  needs  of 
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students  in  some  very  meaningful  ways.  Response 
of  students  and  employey^s  to  the  program  has  been 
most  encouraging,  and  this  has  helped  secure 
further  acceptance  of  tne  program  by  all  involved. 
It  is  evident  that  the  GCE  program  will  remain  a 
part  of  our  high  school  currlculuim  long  after 
this  exemplory  project  is  formally  completed. 

All  seniors  participated  in  a  week  of  Intensive 
occupational  orientation.    Perhaps  this  was  a  bit 
repetitive  for  some  students,  but  many  students 
who  wouldn't  have  been  reached  any  other  T^ay  were 
given  guidance  and  advice  which  has  proven  to  be 
valuable  to  them . 

Ee  Evaluation: 

The  evaluation  of  this  project  was  conducted 
primarily  by  means  of  pre-  and  post-  testing 
specified  groups  in  grades  five  through  twelve. 
The  final  evaluation  will  be  completed  by  Dr.  Dolph 
Camp . 

The  results  of  this  evaluation  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Vocation- 
al Education. 

P.      Conclusions,  implications^  and  recommendations 
for  the  future: 

This  is  the  first  year  of  our  involvement  in  the 
exemplary  project  and  because  we  are  a  large  school 
V7e  still  have  several  people  v^ho  are  not  fully 
aware  of  V7hat  we  are  trying  to  do.    However,  our 
involvement  in  this  project  has  made  school  admin- 
instrators  and  most  teachers  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  career  awareness  education  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  all  sohools.     Interest  in  this  project  has 
had  somevjhat  of.  a  snow-balling  effect •    As  the 
school  year  progressed,  more  and  more  teachers 
became  interested  and  many  have  expressed  their 
intentions  of  devoting  more  time  to  the  study  of 
careers  next  year.     Teachers  at  all  levels  have 
sho?7n  an  increased  interest  in  career  education. 

The  coordinator  and  counselor  plan  to  continue 
promoting  the  program  and  encourage  more  and  more 
teachers  to  incorporate  career  education  into  their 
lesson  plans.    We  feel  that  we  are  more  knowledge- 
able of  v/hat  the  project  involves  and  should  be 
able  to  give  better  assistance ■ to  all  teachers 
involved • 
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The  period  covered  by  this  report  is  From  July  1,  1971  to  June 
30,  1972* 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

(1)  To  provide  for  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  so  as  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  range 
of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work. 

(2)  To  provide  for  work  experience,  cooperative  education  and  similar 
programs,  making  possible  a  wide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  occu- 
pational are/^.s  • 

(3)  To  provide  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational  pro- 
grams to  recieve  specific  training  in  job  entry  skills  just  prior  to 
the  time  that  they  leave  the  school. 

(4)  To  provide  for  inten^^ive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling 
during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  placement  of  all  students 
at  the  completion,  of  their  schooling. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the  program  on 
v;ith  support  from  regular  funding  sources  after  the  termination  of 
Federal  assistance  under  Part  D  of  P.L.  90-576. 

The  procedure  foIlov;ed  in  implementation  of  the  project  was  to 
first  submit  a  plan  and  to  get  approval  from  the  Department  of  Education. 
Upon  approval  the  school  board  employed  a  counselor  and  a  coordinator. 
Working  v;ith  the  faculty  and  the  entire  community,  the  coordinator  and 
counselor  begin  to  v;ork  toward  the  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
ject.    This  involved  the  establishing  of  an  advisory  council,  numerous 
meetings  with  faculty  menibers  who  were  to  be  v/orking  directly  with  the 
students,  making  contacts  v:ith  people  of  business  and  industry  who  were 
to  employ  and  assist  in  training  of  students,   setting  up  office  head- 
quarter, scheduling  of  classes,  providing  classroom  facilities,  obtain- 
ing and  organizing  instructional  materials  and  attending  numerous  work- 
shop in  order  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  program  in  its  entirety. 

The  results  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  two  years  are  becoming 
evident  in  the  way-  of  increased  career  av/areness  on  the  part  of  students; 
better  attitudes  tov;ard  school,  community,  and  the  world  of  work;  and 
the  actual  results  obtained  by  graduating  seniors  in  that  they  are  now 
efficient  workers  on  the  job  where  they  were  trained.     It  is  anticipated 
that  more  pronounced  results  and  accumplishments  will  be  a  reality  in 
the  years  ahead  as  students  in  the  grade  school  graduate  and  become  a 
part  of  the  world  of  work. 

We  are  participating  in  an  evaluation  design  that  has  now  begin 
to  show  measurable  results  relative  to  the  program  that  are  very  favorable. 

The  program  has  been  well  received  by  students,  parents,  faculty 
members,  and  the  entire  community.     It  is  our  recommendation  that  the 
program  continue  as  in  the  past  two  years  with  modifications  as  new  in- 
novations come  along  that  prove  to  be  sound 
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The  problem  area  toward  which  the  project  was  directed  is  the  nqn- 
college  bound  youth  and  more  particular  to  youths  with  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps. 

Highest  priority  is  placed  upon  the  overall  effort  to  "•••reduce 
the  continuing  high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  developing  means  for 
giving  the  same  kind  of  attention  as  is  now  given  to  the  college  pre- 
paration needs  of  the  two  out  of  three  young  persons  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  completion  of  the  secondary  levels"    The  effort 
should  discover  "...newv;ays  to  create  a  bridge  between  school,  and:.  , 
earning  a  living  for  young  people  v;ho  are  still  in  school,  who  have 
left  school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out,  or  who  are  in  post- 
secondary  progreims  of  vocational  preparation."* 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

(1)  To  provide  for  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  so  as  to  increase  student  av;areness  of  the  range 
of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work. 

(2)  To  provide  for  work  experience,  cooperative  education  and  similar 
programs,  making  possible  a  v/ide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  occu- 
pational areas. 

(3)  To  provide  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational  pro- 
grams to  receive  specific  training  in  job  entry  skills  just  prior  to 
the  time  that  they  leave  the  school . 

(4)  To  provide  for  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling 
during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  placeraent  of  all  stu- 
dents at  tl"ie  completion  of  their  schooling. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the  program  on 
with  support  from  regular  funding  sources  after  the  termination  of  the 
Federal  assistance  under  Part  D  of  P,L.  90-576. 

The  general  project  was  designed  to  give  students  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  work  and  to  better  prepare  the  students  to  enter 
this  world  of  work  upon  completion  of  their  schooling.     To  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  design  we  continued  with  a  general  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  junior  and  senior  students.     In  this  program  the  students  were 
in  school  tuitil  1:00  p.m.  each  day.    The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
working  on  a  job  related  to  tlieir  occupational  objectives. 

One  period  a  day  was  spent  in  a  general  cooperative  class  in  which 
f-liey  studied  materials  related  to  their  occupational  objectives. 


*    Bottoms ,  Gene ,  A  Guide  Fox*  The  Development,  Implementation,  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  In  Vocational  Education y 
p.  2. 
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Much  improvement  was  ma^le  in  the  teaching  of  career  education  in 
the  fifth  and  sixtli  grades  this  year.     iHe  teachers .  were  given  an  outline 
as  to  what  they  would  teach-    Occupations  v;ere  divided  into  18  clusters 
and  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacliers  spent  one  month  on  each  cluster.  No 
time  periods  v/ere  set  aside  for  occupational  information,  but  was  brought 
into  the  existing  curriculum  v;henever  appropriate.     Clusters  studied  were: 


Fifth  grade  sixth  grade 


1. 

Art,  Music,  and  Writing 

1. 

Entertainment 

2. 

Clerical  v;ork 

2. 

Business  Relation 

3. 

Pliotography  and  Communications 

3. 

Law  and 'Law  Enforcement 

4. 

Merchandising 

4. 

Math  and  Science 

5. 

Elemental  work 

5. 

Crafts 

6. 

Medicine  and  Health 

6. 

Personal  Service 

7. 

Transportation 

7, 

Machine  work 

8. 

Investigating Inspectiaig ,  and  Testing 

8. 

Farming,  Fishing,  and 

Foresty 

9. 

Engineering 

9, 

Education  and  Social  work 

Believing  that  education  becomes  more  meaningful  wlien  students  can  see 
workers  preforming  we  arranged  field  trips  with  each  cluster.  Fifth 
graders  visited  the  Times  Printing  Office,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
Boone  County  Hospital,  the  State  Highway  Department,  the  Boone  County 
Telephone  Company /  Sav-A-Stop  Inc.,   the  Boone  County  Airport,   and  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company. 

The  sixth  graders  visited  KHOZ,   the  Boone  County  Court  House,  the 
Harrison  Police  Department,  Kohn  experimental  station/  the  Harrison  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  the  Holiday  Inn,  Levi-Struss  Company,  and  the  Twin 
L^kes  Vocational  School.     Other  materials  and  methods  used  to  teach  oc- 
cupational imformation  were  film  strips  and  cassettes,  reports  by  students, 
bulletin  boards,  and  guest  speakers.     Over  $500  worth  of  i?ooks  v;ere  pur- 
chased during  the  year  for  the  elementary  Library. 

The  seventh  grade  occupational  information  class  was  much  improved 
this  year.     Every  seventh  grader  was  required  to  take  the  course  as 
apposed  to  only  marginal  students  last  year.     It  alternated  witli  music 
every  other  day  and  was  taught  the  entire  year. 

The  methods  used  in  teaching  this  class  was  that  of  an  assigned  re- 
port each  six  weeks  to  be  given  in  a  5  minute  talk  before  the  class. 
Students  had  an  outline  for  taking  notes  on  all  reports  given.     A  question 
a^nd  answer  session  followed  each  report.     Also  the  Vocational  Orientation 
guide  as  prepared  by  the  State  Department  was  used  along  with  films  and 
guest  speakers.    Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  personality  development 
as  it  relates  to  that  of  becoming  successful  in  the  world  of  work. 
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We  added  our  eighth  grade  *'Hands  cn  Experience  Class"  t}\is  year. 
•  They  rotated  each  six  weeks  through  three  different  areas  of  instruction, 
Home  Ecomonics,  Agriculture,  and  Business  Education.     In  each  area  they 
were  given  information  concerning  occupations  in  that  field,  and  were, 
given  a  chance  to  participate  in  Hands-on-Experiences  with  the  various 
machines  and  techniques  required  in  that  field.     Both  students  and  faculty 
were  enthusiastic  about  this  class  and  nearly  all  wanted  to  keep  it  in 
our  curriculum. 

Valley  Springs  is  a  small  rurfjl  school  ^ith  a  total  enrollment  of 
590  uf  which  there  is  an  enrollment  in  grades  7-12  of  240  students. 
Over  95%  of  the  students  are  transported  and  40  to  50%  of.  our  students 
are  marginal  students.     V?e  are  only  eight  miles  from  Harrison,  which  is 
a  community  of  around  8,000*     Harrison  provides  most  of  our  job  training 
ox:>portunities . 

We  have  an  instructional  staff  in  grades  7-12  of  13  teachers,  incl- 
uding our  G.C.E.  coordinator,  a  counselor,  a  commercial  teacher,  a  home 
ecomonics  teacher,  and  an  agriculture  teacher. 

Individual  counseling  was  again  provided  to  each  student.     All  the 
occupational  material  available  to  the  counselor  v/as  presented  to  the 
students.     Included  were  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,   the  D.O.T., 
an  S*R,A.  Occupational  Kit,  and  various  selection  from  the  Library.  Near^-- 
ly  all  students  seemed  to  grasp  the  iirportance  of  planning  for  a  career 
much  better  than  last  year. 

The  Large-Thorndike  Intelligen  -e  Test  were  -again  administered  this 
year  to  determine  capabilities.     The  Kuder  Interest  Surveys  v^ere  again 
used  to  detexmine  areas  of  interest  and  the  I.0.V7.A.  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
and  the  I.0.V7.A.  test  of  Educational  Development  v;ere  still  used  to  mea- 
sure aptitude. 

Follow-up  v.'ork  on  last  years  graduates  was  done  by  the  counselor 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  do  the  same  on  this  years  graduates. 

The  eleventh  and  twelth  grades  in  the  program  seemed  to  have  a 
much  improved  attitude  toward  school  v;hich  x-^as  evidenced  by  fewer 
truencies  and  improved  grades .     None  of  these  students  were  drop-outs 
this  year.     Since  school  was  out  man/  of  the  students  have  accepted 
parmanant  employment  with  the  employers  they  trained  under. 

The  elementary  students  and  teachers  '.."er-    enthusiastic  about 
the  program  as  all  the  teachers  expressed  hope  that  the  program  would 
be  continued  and  improved  next  year. 

Through  the  efforts  of  th,^  coordinator  and  the  counselor  a/.line 
of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  business  community  v/as 
et^tablished,  v;}iich  had  not  existed  previously.     Hopefully  this  will 
pave  tile  way  for  better  acceptance  of  the  schools'  programs  by  the 
community. 
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At  this  point  in  the  implementation  of  the  program  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  possibilities  are  unlimited  in  being  able  to  assist  our 
people  in  bridging  the  gap  between  formal  education  and  the  world  of 
v/ork.     V7e  anticipate  even  greater  improvement  in  attitudes  and  appre- 
ciations on  the  part  of  individuals  as  the  program  reaches  into  the 
3rd^  and  4th  years.     VJe  feel  that  a  greater  degree  of  success  can  be 
obtained  by  beginning  v;ith  the  students  in  the  early  formative  years. 
Therefore r  more  positive  results  should  be  evidenced  once  we  begin  to 
v/ork  with  v;hat  is  now  5th  and  6th  grade  students  in  the  General  Co- 
operative Education  or  work  experience  programs  as  juniors  and  seniors 
in  high  school. 

VJe  were  pleased  with  the  enthusiam  shov/n  by  both  students  and 
teachers  in  the  elementary  program  and  we  think  that  the  acqusition  of 
more  materials  and  a  better  understanding  of  all  concerned  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  v/ill  help  us  plan  a  greatly  improved  pro- 
gram for  elementary  school  next  year 

OUr  recommendations  for  the  future  would  include  the  implemen- 
tation of  new  ideas  along  with  that  which  has  proven  sound  and  work- 
able in  the  past.     Certainly  as  materials  become  available  and  in- 
novative ideas  are  tried  im.prc/vements  are  sure  to  become  reality. 

We  think  v;e've  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  progress  in  our  program 
this  year  and  are  planning  on  using  the  same  format  for  next  year  with 
vho  addition  of  offering  career  education  in  the  primary  grades.  . 
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INTERIM  PEPQRT 
Bxcnpl.ar y  Project 
Warren  Public  Schoola 


PROBLSiM  AY^BA  TOWARD  WKICH  TliE  PROJECT  IS  DIR50TED 

It  is  becoriiine  raore  and  more  evident  to  modern  day 
educators  that  the  artificial  separation  that  haa  existed 
betvrsen  general  and  vocational  education  pro^rrams  for  many 
years  must  be  eliminated^     The  need  for  occupational  orien- 
tation to  be  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  public  s chools'.  has  become  so  evident 
not  only  in  the  V/arren . Public  School.  System^  but  others  as 
well,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  manpower  revolution  involving  new  methods,  tech-- 
niques,  m.achinery,  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs  demanding 
higher  skilled  workers  accompanied  by  the  deletion  of  many 
unskilled  jobs  emphasized  the  need  for  a  closer  lock'  at 
career  development  by  our  educational  institutions. 

It  is  apparent  not  only  from  numerous  studies  made, 
but  from  j-eneral  observation  as  well,  that  individuals 
begin  forming  attitudes  regarding  certain  occupations  early 
in  life.     It  is  important  that  youth  are  made  avjare  of  the 
ever-vjidening  range  of  occupations  and  that  a  realistic  per- 
ception of  these  occupations  be  developed  in  order  that  these 
youth  may  make  an  exploration  of  themselves  in  regard  to  a 
wide  range  of  occupations.     Youth  must  of  necessity  be 
oriented  to  the  fact  that  work  is  an  integral. part  of  life 
and  a  major  ingredient  of  happiness. 

After  creating  an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work,  it 
is  important  that  someone  help  the  student  see  the  occupa- 
tional re].evancy  of  subject  matter  being  studied.     It  is 
believed  that  as  the  student  sees  that  English^  math,  social 
studies,  and  science  contribute  to  his  ultimate  world  of 
Work,  education  will  become  a  more  practical  and  meaningful 
goal.     Therefore,  the  need  Is  that  all  of  the  student's  educa- 
tion become  vocational  in  nature  through  correlation  of  the 
general  and  vocational  aspects  of  the  local  educational 
curriculum* 

Career  development  should  be  viewed  as  a  pyramid 
offering  a  broad  base  of  exploratory  experiences  for  the 
world "of  work  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels 
if  present  conditions  of  occuoational  illiteracy  and  unem- 
ployability  are  to  be  overcome. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  some  youngsters  do  not 
have  the  tolerance  or  ego-strength  to  proceed  through  a. 
series  of  experiences  that  are  meaningless  to  them  personally. 
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Interest  is  awakdned  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  grodes 
for  some  when  they  can  p;et  their  hands  on  the  tangible  and 
.concrete^    This  factor  determines  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  experiences  which  are  timely  and  immediate  to  the  ques- 
tions many  younp,  people  are  askinn;  themselves  during  the 
periods  of  their  educational  processes  which  are  sometimes 
meaninr^less  to  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  that  according  to  sta- 
tistics appearing  in  the  Arkansas  Counselgram  published 
durinrr  the  1970-71  school  year^  todays  s  hip;h  schools  work 
toward  preparing  ^0%  of  our  young  people  for  admission  to 
a  four  year  college  progrum  when  only  32??  of  the  students 
actually  enter  and  half  of  those  If ail  to  graduate*  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  majority  of  our  high  schools  at  present 
are  geared  to  serve  a  minority  of  l6/b  of  our  young  people 
approaching  the  labor  market. 

Basically,  Arkansas  is  a  rural  state  consisting  of  many 
small  trade  centers.     Students  attending  school  in  these 
small  trade  centers,  such  as  VJarren,  are  receiving  basic 
academic  education  vjith  some  receiving  training  through 
traditional  vocational  programs  such  as  hom.e  economics,  voca- 
tional agriculture,  and  business  education-     One  of  the  major 
resources  in. these  co:nmunitios  is  agriculture,  but  mechani- 
2;ation  has  created  a  manpower  surplus  in  producbicn  agricul- 
ture.   Due  to  ■  mechanization  and  in  sonio  communi t ies  ,  due  to 
change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  related  agricultural  or 
non-agricultural  base,  it  is  essential  that-  present  programs 
in  vocational  education  be  implemented  and/or  expanded  to 
include  occupational  orientation  beginning  early  in  the  stu- 
dent *s  scl:)ooi  career  and  continuing  to  graduation,  with 
guidance  and  counseling  services  provided  to  compliment  each 
phase  of  the  orientation  process.     The  ideal  capstone  of 
this  orientation  and  counseling  should  be  a  vocational  pro-  , 
gram  of  the  purest  sense  which  obviously  points  to  a  general 
type  cooperative  education  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students,  in  small  communities.     A  program  of  this  nature 
provides  a  means  whereby  all  previous  orientation  and  explora- 
tion activitips  may  be  culminated  in  actual  v/ork  experience 
in  their  chosen  occupation  coupled  with  intensive  job-related 
instruction  in  school. 

The  Warren  area  consists  largely  of  soo io-ec: nomically 
depressed  people  who  are  either  unemployed  or  under-employed 
with  a  high  per  cent  of  school  dropouts  and  a  low  income 
index  which  naturally  results  in  an  inadequate  tax  base  on 
which  to  finance  adequate  school  programs.     Too  often  such 
situations  as  this  are  permitted  to  perpetuate  themselves. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  to  strengthen  training  and  job 
adjustment  programs  for  these  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as 
for  many  ''regular'^  students.     Opportunities  are  available 
to  many  of  these  youth  if  they  are  made  knowledgeable  of  them 
and  properly  equipped  with  entry-level  skills. 
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GOALS  AMD  CBtTrJOTIVES  OF  TIIH  EXIsMPL.^RY  rKOJECT 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Arkannas  Exemplary  Project  is  cont pained  in  the  "Evaluation 
Desi£;n^'  developed  by  Dr.  Dolph  Camp,  the  Evaluation  Special- 
ists    Listed  below  are  the  six  major  objectives  of  the  pro- 
ject: 

Perfornance  Ob.jectivo  frl>  To  initiate  pilot  occupational 
inf ormaticn  oro^rrams  in  graces  five  through  tvjelve  by  June  30, 
1972. 

£ ^ r f o r m an c c  Ob ,1  e o t i. v o_^J^     To  b o a d e n  the  o c c u p j i 1 1  o n a  1 
conocpfc  ?nd  awareness  by ' inco7porat Ing  occupational  orienta- 
tion into  the  school  curriculum  beginning  at  grade  five. 

. Performance  Objective  #3^     To  create  a  favorable  atti- 
tude In.  the  inarrrinal  stu-Jusnts,  slov/  learnprs,  and  socio- 
econornically  disadvantaged  students  regard in?^  the  value  of 
education  and  i'.s  contribution  to  the  world  of  work. 

Pe r f  or m ?3 n c G  Ob  j e c t  i ve  7/ j| >     To  bridge  the  gap  betv^een 
educat-^on  and  the  v;orld  of' vjork  by  relating  classroom  instruc- 
tion to  an  irLmediate  joV.)  through  a  general  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  by  June  30,  1972. 

Porf or marcn  Objective  To  provide'  intensive  occupa- 

tional guidancJ  and  counseling  for  all  students  during  the 
last  years  of  school*,  r^^nd  to  8ssii:^)t  in  the  initial  placement 
of  all  students  unon  leavirir/;  school. 


Pe r f or nianc e  Ob j e r t i vo^ j/ 6 .     To  provide  a  short  intensive 
trainixjg  course  fo:.-  seniors  who  have  not  had  previous  voca- 
tional training. 

DSSOrsirTiON  OF  ThE  G£Ijr:?^AL  PROJECT  DESIGN 

Proposal.     The  exemplary  project  as  or iginalJ.y  .  proposed 
is  designed'*  to  initiate  .a  comprehensive  occupational,  education 
prograrr.  beginning  the  fifth  grade  and  continu5nf';  through  the 
twelfth  grade  vrith  a  nunber.  of  designated  features  as  outlined 
in  the  ^'Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project"  and  further  broken 
dovm  In  the  '^Evaluation  Des  ign. The  primary  aim  is  to  broaden 
the  occupational  concept  and  av/areness  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent through  mere  intensified  occupational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling provided  by  a  person  employed  as  a  vocational  counselor* 
Marginal  students,  slow  learners,  and  socio-economically  dis- 
advantaged students"  comprise  the  prime  target  group.  The 
orientation  phase  is  designed  to  culminate  in  a  program  dir- 
ected toward  preparing-  the  graduating  senior  for  the  giant 
step  into  the  world  of  work  through  either  escalated  guidance 
and  counseling  or  involvement  in  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram. 
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Ad[.al.'-«  isiyration  of  the  ProrrrHPi,     The  pr o gr am  adminis- 
trative pixn  invclves""'a  project  coordinator  workinjj,  under 
the  direction  of  the  super intenc3ent  of  schools  and  the 
locaj.  board  of  ed'j.cation.    The  project  coordinator  works 
closeii-y  with  various  other  school  personnel  vjillinf,  to 
cooper'ate  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
ject including  a  vocational  counselor  v/ho  is  assigned  to 
the  prosram.     However,   it  might  be  worthy  of  note  at  this 
point  that  the  proprain  was  forced  to  operate  this  year  with-- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  vocational  counselor  after  the 
resignation  of  T-ir.  J.  V/ilson  in  June  of.  1971  who  served  in 
this  position  the  first  year  of  the  project. 

The  Occupational  Education  Advisory  Coinmittee,  composed 
of  nine  influential  I'cpresent atives  of  the  business  and 
industrial  ccn';rcunity  and  includinr:  one  representative  of- 
education,  serves  as  a  consultant  and  advisory  body  to  the 
school  board,  superintendent,  and  the  project  coordinator* 

The  OEAO  coranitttec  is  designed  to  function  prirr.arily 
in  the  areas  of  public  relations.,  student  standards  and 
recruitraent ,  student  f.u3lection,  i!ianpov;er  needs  and  training 
facilities     surveys,  students'   problei^s^  ];ror:ran  facilities 
and  aids ,  curriculuni  dGvelopnent ^  pos t-secondary  education, 
adult  oducatioiij  occupational  orientation,  proniotion  of 
club  activities,  arranr-oine nt  of  field  trips,  azid  legislation. 
The  cornrriitto-3  al^^o  serves  to  evaluate  and  approve,  or  reject, 
trainin;^;  stations  and  training  plans  for  cooperative  educa- 
tion students,  and  to  act  in  any  other  capacity  that  can  be 
related  to  the  er.emplary  and  cooperative  prograrriS  ■  at  '  hand . 

Dlsserfiinat  ion  Acl;  j.vitles  >     The  1971-72  school  year 
bep:an  for  the  ;:J>:ofr:plary  Pr  ojrrain  vii  th  '  t  he  recr  uitrae  nt  of 
applicants  for  the  cooperative  education  program*     Th. ugh 
applications  are  taken  in  the  spring  in  preparation  for^^ 
the  coming  school  year,  tna-ny  of  the"  students  fail  to  apply 
until  the  last  minute  before  school  starts  in  the  fall/ 
Both  radio  and  the  local  nev/spaper  v;ere  utilized  to  a  large 
extent  in  public  lining  the  general  cooperative  education 
prograoi  and  what  it  , offers  both  the  student  and  the  business- 
man.    The  scliool  paper  and  bulletin  vrere  al^^.o  utilised  in 
disse mlnat ing  this  informat ion. 

Shortly  after  school  began  the  Pinf^  Bluff- Gocnrriercial , 
a  Southeast  Arkansas  newspaper^  ran  alTalf  page  feature 
article  on  the  General  Cooperative  Education  phase  of  the 
Exemplary  Program  including  pictures*    This  proved  to  be 
good  publicity  for  the 'program  since  tliis  newspaper  has  a  . 
rather  large  circulation. 

Later  on  in  the  year  the  Warren  paper  published  weekly 
and  entitled  'Jhe_„Eagle  Democrat  with  a  circulation  of  over 
four  thousaiid  in'^this  area  rail  a  full  page  article  including 
pictures  of  the  cooperative  education  program  and  the  students. 
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A  numbc;r  of  other  articles  aopeared  in  the  V/arren  paper 
and  the  hiph  school  paper.  The  Tall  Tiniber  Times,  throu;houfc 
'Aio  school  year  publicizing  such  thinf^s:  as  GGS  Club  activi- 
ties, Career  Bay,  adult  education  courses,  the  Kire-A-Youth 
Program  sponsored  jointly  with  the  Warren  Ghar.iber  of  Gonnerce, 
and  other  such  activities  of  the  Exemplary  Proptram  of  general 
interest  to  the  public.     Clippings  of  these  events  have  been 
includdd  in  the  Quarterly  Reports  submitted  to  the  Arkansas 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Phys  loal  Pac  ilit  ies  ,     Again  this  year  physical  facilities" 
have  been  shoi^t  of  iacal,  but  have  been  tolerable*  Having 
not  had  a  counselor  in  the  pronram  this  yesr,  the  small  office 
used  jointly  by  the  oounselor  and  coordinator  last  year  has 
been  adequate  for  the  use  of  only  one  person  this  year* 

Classroom  facilities  for  the  General  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion related  class  have  improved  over  last  year  primarily  due 
to  the  renoval  of  a  number  of  sevj.ing  machines  and  the  fact 
that  the  class  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  room  the 
entire  year  without  having  to  alternate  v^ith  other  classroom.s 
as  was  necessary  last  j^esr. 

The  primary  handicap  is  not  being  able  to  converse  or 
counsel  vrith  students  privately  in  a  comfortable  atmosphere. 
The  office  &nd  classroom  are  not  only  on  different  floors  of 
the  building,  but  are  at  extreme  opposite  ends  as  v/ell»  The 
office  does  not  facilitate  working  adequately  with  individual 
students  due  to  the  crowded  conditions. 

Office  furniture,  equipment,  and  supplies  have  been 
adequate.     The  office  dees  include  a  telephone  and  a  small 
air  conditioner  for  use  in  the  summer,     PIcvjcver,  in  the  vn.nter 
the  only  heat  available  is  that  radiatfTd  from  two  central 
heatinr;  units  located  in  one  side  of  the  room,  which  sorve  to 
supply  other  areas  of  the  buildinrr  with  no  duct  serving  the 
office  space. 

Ojher  !Pro ;]ec t  Participants..     Others  Involved  in  the 
activities  of  the  Exemplary  Project  this  yesr  naturally 
include  the  members  of  the  Occupational  Education  Advisory 
Cominiittee  and  the  twenty-five  employers   in  the  community 
vjho  sponsored  cooperative  education  students.  Others 
closely  involved  were  the  librarian  v/bo  worked  diligently 
on  the  Career  Center  v;hich  v;ill  be  explained  later  in  the 
report  and  the  two  English  teachers  who  utilized  the  Career 
Center  v/ith  their  classes.     The  vocational  teachers  partici- 
pated indirectly  by  presenting  occupa.tional  information  in 
their  respective  courses  at  my  request  and  through  informa- 
tion made  available  through  the  exemplary  materials  files. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a  vocational  counselor  in  the  pro- 
ject this  year,  work  was  rr.cstly  confined  to  grades  9  through 
12.    Very  little  interest  or  cooperation  v/as  shovjn  by  the 
existing  counselor  in  the  hip;h  school. 
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Sbudonfc.  ropu].ation>    Due  to  the  lack  of  a  counselor  in 
the  project ''this  year,  statistics  concornihg  marginal  and 
regular  studerits  jre  not  available  on  grade  five*     The  other 
figures  represented  below  are  based  upon  the  figures  derived 
in  the  school  year  1970--71: 


Grade 
Leve  1 

Total 
S  tudents 

Regular 

• ■ Marginal 

Percej 
Margij 

lb  7 

u 

-^y  { 

xD  ( 

7 

225 

iiii 

111 

i|9 

8 

181 

103 

78 

9 

176 

90 

86 

kh 

10 

176. 

76 

100 

57 

11 

172 

75 

97 

55 

12 

15? 

90 

67 

h3> 

Student  Population  ^Chart 
(School  Year  1971-72} 


Adult  Sdv^catior;,     A  tv^o-part  course  in  Automotive 
Tune~up  and^  Air  Conditioning  v/as  sponsored  in  cooperation 
vrith  the  Pines  Vocational  Technical  School  of  Pine  Bluff 
who  furnished  the  instructor*     The  tune-up  phase  of  the 
adult  course  ran  for  thirty-eight  hours  and  the  air  condi- 
tioninp  uhase  ran  for  tv/elve  hours  each  meeting  on  Tuesday 
and  Th.ursday  nirhts  from  7:00  and  10:00  p.m.     The  facilities 
of  the  Blankinship  Motor  GoTiOany  automotive  shop  vrere  used 
durinp,  the  courses.     Response  to  the  courses  v/as  fair  from 
the  attendance  st^mdpolnt*     Those  attending  did  so  regularly 
and  seemed  to  have  profited  from  the  courses.    The  courses 
were  supple^nent ary-  in  nature  and  appealed  naostly  to  the 
younger  mechanics  of  the  area* 

Testinrt  and  Counselin^A'*_    Since  the  project  vras  unable 
to  •secure'"  a  vocatio"'nal  counselor  to  work  in  the  project  this 
year,  no  testing  or  counseling  vras  done  in  accordance  with 
the  evaluation  design  of  the  project.     As  coordinator  of  the 
Exeraplary  Program  which  includes  the  General  Cooperative 
Education  Program,  I  was  not  able  to  carry  on  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  project  adequately.     I  conc-mtrated  most  of  my 
efforts  on  the  cooperative  education  program  and  the  pocumu- 
lation  of  career  materials  for  the  career  center  in  the  library 
which  v;ill  be  described  later.     I  cooperated  v/ith  the  local. 
Chamber  of  Comrnerce  on  several  career  education  projects,  also. 
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MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  AMD  ACCOMPLISHMoKTS  OF  TPE  YEAR 

I  as  coordinator  of  the  projecc  attended  i^evei-il  K-/rk- 
shops  p.nd  seminars  throughout  the  year  v;hich  viero  very 
profit.9ble  to  n-e  in  developing  a  f-reater  knowledge  of  career 
education^ 

I  attended  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  Faj/etteville  and  participated  in  the  Arkansa^.i  Extern 
Program  throur;hout  the  spring  and  fall  semesters  for  the 
development  of  local  le?iders  in  vocational  education. 

I  worked  with  the  GCE  Club  throughout  the  year.  The 
club,  developed  a  constitution,  purchased  an  Arn.erican  Flag 
for  the  classroom,  made  a  larjTe  emblein  to  hang  on  the  wall  • 
of  the  classroom,  sponsored  the  Second  Annual  Employer- 
Employee  Appreciation  Banquet,  and  held  an  outing  including 
a  catfish  supper  fcr  fello\;ship  amonn  the  club  meribers*  Of 
course,  the  club  consists  of  all  students  enrolled  in  coopera- 
tive education. 

Representatives  from  the  various  vocational  and  technica 
schools  of  our  area  vjere  encouraged  to  come  speak  to  the 
juniors  and  seniors  on  several  occasions.     I  worked  with  themi 
in  arranrjing  the  sessions  v/hich  served  as  good  occupational 
orientation  since  the  meetinr^s  involved,  two  slide  series 
depicting  the  occupational  opportunities  available   in  our 
area*     Several  occupational  brochures  viere  passed  out,  also. 

Tv7o  trips  were  made  on  buses  to  transport  interested  • 
students  to  the  Pines  Vocational  Technical  School   in  Pine 
Bluff  and  the  Southvjest  Technical  Institute  in  East  Camden. 
The  response  was  good  to  the  trips  v/hich  served  as  a  very 
affective  means  of  impressing  occupational  opportunities  and 
the  need  for  training  op  the  minds  of  the  students. 

In  an  attempt  to  p;ain  greater  approval  for  the  object- 
ives of  the  ezem^plary  project  and  career  education  in  general 
I  spoka  to  the  V/srren  Rotary  club  at  a  noon  lucheon  on  the 
subject  of  career  educatior  and  its  applicaoion  to  our  school 

The  exemplary  program  cooperated  with  the  Bradley  County 

Chamber  of  Commerce  on  tvjo  larvae  projects  this  year.     One  was 

a  program  which  I  was  able  to  work  vjith  them  in  planning; 

called  ^*fL^iY"  w^hich  stands  for  '^Hire-A-Youth"  and  acted  as  a 

means  of  improving  channels  of  communication  between  thu^e 

who  needed  v;ork  done  and  the  young  people  in  the  community  ■ 

who  V7ere  eager  to  do  the  v;ork.    The  other  project  v:as  that 

of  a  Career  Day  in  Vvhich  representatives  of  approximately 

twenty-'se ven  different  occupations  arid  professions  came  to 

the  school  for  a  half  day  and  mot  according  to  a  schedule 

with  the  students  interested  in  their  type  of  work.  The 

gymnasium  was  used  to  provide  representatives  of  seventeen 

different  colle.-Tes,  private  business  schools,  and  the  area 

vocTdtional  and  technical  schools  as  well  as  the  militai^y 

services  v/itii  a  means  of  talking  on  an  informal  basis  with 
interested  students • 


I  have  been  able  to  v;oi-'k  very  closely  v?ith  the  other 
five  vocational  instructors  in  the  school  aystcm  this  yeav^ 
in  incorporating  career  education  into  their  cou-ses.  ' 
-  Naturally  one  of  the  object ves  of  the  exeraolary  oroiect 
IS  to  attempt  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  the  so-called 
academic  and  vocational  course  work,  but  it  seems  inevitable 
that  j.n  tho.beginnin.^  the  vocational  programs  must  be  brourht 
in  view  of  Che  academic     t;acbf>Y^s  so  that  each  m.w  herein  to 
recognir^e  thoir  commonalities.- 

I  was  fortunate  this  year  to  be  al  io  to  work  ve^^y 
c'osely  with  the  librax-ian  which  I  mir^ht  add        new  in  the 
school  system  this  year.     \ie  were  able  to  des^  .late  a  oor- 
tion  c.f  the  .shelf  space  as  a  L  ;i'eer  Center  Mi-^ia.  ocrves  to 
house  occupational  information  in  the  form  :     books,  pam.- 
phlets  aod  brochures.  .  All  of  the  mLtoria-        .-ade  available 
to  boch  tao  faculty  and  the  student  oody  of  the,  hieh  school. 
V.'G  hope  to  organize  this  facility  to  the  point  that  it  may 
become  the  base  for  other"  Career  Centers  :In  the  other  schools 
in  our  system. 

A  number  of  students  were  observed  to  have  browsed 
throur-h  the  materials  while  in  the  library  and  m.any  of  them  ■ 
chocked  out  materials  for  closer  scrutiny.     A  sincere  attempt 
is  being  maae  to  make  the  area  attractive  and  aooealinr  to  ' 
tae  stucenbs  to  encourage  voluntary  use  of  the  materials. 

Srx  Enc-lish  classes  and  three  vocational  classes  did 
occupc.ional  research  in  the  center  this  snrincr.     The  students 
seemed  to  respond  well  to  researching  occuoations  of  6hcir 
choosin;.;  over  thie  routine  or  normal  topics  chosen  each  year 
for  res  3  arch. 

The  center  involve^.  tv7o  high  cases  and  two  low  cas-s  in 
a  corner  01   ^he  library  near  the  check  out  counter.     Tbo  shelves 
were  bordered  with  bright  orange  corrup:ated  paper  and  tr.'^  b^cV- 
grouna  was  lined  -..loh  a  bright  torques^'paoer  to  make  the'ar^a^ 
i^h>,m  out.     A  bulletin  beard  was  constructed  just  above  the 
^c;  eases  on  which"  displays  can  be  erected  to  draw  attention 
to  various  occupation-1  clusters  and  the  materials  include- 
in  the  center  representing  tho  job  families. 

Additional  pamphlets  and  booklets  were  filed  accordinrr 
to  a  system  basec  u^on  the  Cc_cun.at ional  Outlook"  Handbook  " 
publisned  by  the  Government  IVinti~~  bTri^?:-TinT~^^^m  of 
filing  was  developed  so  that  information  readily  found  in 
the  Oc_cur^ona^  can  also  be  found  easily 

m  tne  liie  cabinet. 

_  Over  four  hundred  form  letters  were  mailed  out  to 
varu'us  businesses,  industrials,  unions,  societies,  and'- asso- 
cxations  in  an  attempt  to  secure  as  much  occunational  litera-  •' 
ture  as  possible  to  m.ake  availab].e  to  the  students  either 
on  a  free-loa.i  or  take  basis.  ^■'•'-nei 
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All  of  the  career  bcoks  found  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  plus  approxirr^ate ly  thirty-six  new  books  tha^^  were 
bought" with  exeriplpry  funds  were  plaoRd  -in  the  Career  Center. 
Many  of  ^he  books  on  the  shelves  v:ere  as  much  as  eight  years 
old  and  had  never  been  checked  out  by  a  student  primarily 
because  they  were  *'lost"  on  the  stacks.     Now  all  career 
materials  are  tcr.ether  in  an  attractive  case  and  students 
are  beginning  to  pay  much  closer  attention  to  then. 

G or) o r  a  1^  C o 0 o e r a_t  i  ve  E on c  e tio        The  coo p o r a t  i v e  p r o r r a :u 
establisiied''riri3'eV''  tne  exenplary  pre  jec^-  servo:s  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  studf.iits  o/ferirr-:  them  two  o^'edit^^   '..u  vocational 
education*    T'le  piop:ra[Ti  truly  serves  as  tr^e  iclnr.  on  the  cake 
for  th"^-  career-  pro.r.ra!7}  by  permitt Inr  them  to  p:a'n  first  ):and 
knor.'led[:;e  and  expr^  lence  in  the  occupation  cf  t'neir  choice. 

This  year::  jrog.^atn  involved  a  total  of  thirty  students 
employed  i.a  i:v;cr.^y-f ive  dii'ferent  training  stations  all 
approved  by  the  advi.sory  co:i:nittee.     The  training  involved 
approxl.iiately  tvJenty--one  d  5.f fere  -t  occupational  areas, 

•  Tv;c  students  enrollec-  in  hbe  profiiram  moved  away  durin^j 
the  school  vcDr  and  one  dropped  out  of  school.  0*ie  student 
that  raoved  was  nble  to  enroll  in  another  coopbi*ativp  educa- 
tion prorrram  ^^-nd  continue  his  training  in  a  sinilar  occupa- 
tion. The  stu.':ont  that  dropped  cut  of  school  continued  to 
vjork  in  his  t>  aiiiinr;;  station. 

COKCLUS];ON 

The  V/nrren  Exemplary  Project  experienced  a  severe  set- 
back throun:h  the  loss  of  the  vcc^'tional  counselor  and  the 
fact  that  another  qualified  individual  v/as  not  located  v;ho 
vjas  interested  in  the  position,  but  all  is  not  lost  in  that 
a  well  qualified  individual  has  now  been  employed  effective 
Auf^ust  15  of  this  y^ar* 

It  is  lUy  sincere  feelinr:  that  the  y^ra^  v:as  not  in  any 
manner  in  vain  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  pick  up  this  f^ll 
and  continue  on  v:ith  the  specific  fulfillment  of  the  ■  object  ives 
of  the  pro[trapi.     A  great  deal  of  groundvjork  has  now  been  laid 
^N-'hich  should  pertr.it  the  nev;  counselor  move  forvvard  with  repeater 
strides  in  the  area  of  occupational  aivareness  on  th^  elemen- 
tary level  vjhere  the  program  is  novj  lecking. 
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Time  period  covered  by  the  report  -  July  1,  1971  to  Jxine  30,  1972- 

Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project: 

The  follovring  outline  v;as  presented  to  the  Director  of 
Exemplary  Progranis  to  serve  as  projected  plans  for  1971-72  by 
using  the  Exemplary  Project  Objectives  as  headline  topics,  ' 

OBJECTIVE  -  A.  Pilot  occupational  information  programs  in  grades  5-12. 

I,    Occupational  infon^ation  in  grades  7i  8,  or  9 

A.    '9th  Grade  Agriculture  Orientation 

a.  Units  prepared  by  job  clusters 

b.  Films 

c.  Tapes 

d.  Field  Trips 

e.  Resource  People 

10th  Graie  Exploratory  Agriculture 

a.  Same  as  above 

b.  For  agriculture  and  Agriculture  related. 

C.  Home  Economics 

a.  Presented  more  on  the  ^th  grade  level 

b.  High  Schooli  just  a  brief  awareness,  but 
no  details 

D.  Industrial  Arts 

I 

a.  Presented  to  8th  grade  Orientation 

b.  Presented  to  9th  grade  Industrial  Arts  I, 
Presented  to  10th  Grade  Industrial  Arts  II. 

c*    Not  taught  from  viewpoint  of  saleable  skill* 

E.  Journalism  Teacher  hopes  to  work  with  me  in  use 
of  35  M  Camera  to  let  her  students  do  a  project 
involving  the  world  of  work. 
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F,  ':':c:ono*n:lcc  '.i'c^ichcr  jjlnn:.^  to  leach  eiihor  a  -iob 
pancr,  or  oll'icr  rcloLoJ  job  factr-^t  -^'^^  5;o;n^!jjLcr. 

G.  Coimr>clin:; 

a.  Senioj^  Ilich  Schor^l  Counselor  usin^;  tapes  anci 
ind  i Y id  u al  c  ou  u o  1  ii if.  ♦ 

b,  Scniox-*  :"::'r.ipl?:J7  Counselor  i;orking  v/ith  Co-op  3tudcn 
on  an  3.n:o Yidu-=-l  bases,  ard  v/iUi  all  oludentr.  vrhan 
given  a  chance. 

OBJECTxTO  -  B.Tho  becinninj  of  an  occupatrional  information  in  Grade  5 

A.  Involvement  of  studontr>, 

B.  Gross  Root  Attitudes 

C.  The  vjorth  of  tlie  individual 

D.  ReGourcc  People 

E.  Field  Trip:.  . 

F.  Films  and  Tapes 

G.  Evaluation  Designed  for  Pre-  and  Post  Test 

03JSCTr/E  -  C. Favorable  attitude  in  marginal  students,  slow  learners,  and 
socio-econoinically  disadvantaged  students  regarding  value 
of  education    and  its  contribution  to  the  v;orld  of  v:ork. 

I.    B\^aluation  design  furnished  from  State  Department. 

II.    Pre  and.  Post  Testing  done  either  through  Tiinglish  or 
Social  Studies  Department. 

III.    Information  presented  in  each  grade  level  should  show 

a  change  in  av:aroness  as  presented  by  Pre  and  Post  Test. 

IV ♦    Testing  done  v;hen  required  v;ill  come  through  either  the 
Social  Studies  or  English  Department. 

OBJECTB^     D.G.C.E-  Prog2:ani 

A»    Initial  Application 

B.  Screening  out  possible  bad  or  not  qualifying  students 

C.  Seek  new  stations 

D.  Place  AO  students 


E.  Evaluation  of  students  and  training  stations 

F.  Coordinator  making  speeches  at  various  organizations 
Covering  of  General  and  Specific  material 

OBJECTIVE-E.    Objectives  of  Intensified  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Group  Instructional  Activities 
a.    Orientation  for  all  students 

1.  Individuals  in  need  of  counseling  can  be  discovered. 

2.  The  demand  for  counseling  services  can  be  increased, 

3.  Rapport  for  subsequent  coTinseling  can  be  established* 

4.  Information  of  conur.on  interest  and  value  can  be  im- 
parted economic  ally, 

5.  A  more  effective  means  of  imparting  certain  kinds  of 
information  can  be  used. 

6.  A  more  effective  means  of  obtaining  certain  information 
about  individuals  can  be  vjorked  out. 

7.  Self -evaluation  can  be  fostered. 

8.  Positive  personal  attitudes  and  traits  can  be  developed. 

9.  E:q)erience  of  a  number  of  individuals  can  be  pooled 
for  the  benefit  of  each  member  in  the  group. 

OBJECTIVE-F.    Intensified  Counseling  for  All  Seniors  V/ho  Have  Had  No 
Previous  Occupational  Guidance. 

1.  The  students  will  be  taken  out  of  study  hall  for  counseling. 

2.  All  students  will  participate  in  career  activities. 

3»    Every  senior  must  turn  in  to  the  counselor's  office,  a 
senior  plan  sheet. 

(C).    Procedures  follo^^ed. 

I.    The  follov/ing  design  v/as  dravm  up  by  the  fifth  grade  teacher  as  a 
fonnat  for  an  occupational  avjareness  inventory. 

1.  I'fhat  is  a  job? 

2.  Vrtiat  kind  of.  jobs  have  you  done?  Today/ 
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3.  Vlhy  do  people  work? 

4.  Vftiat  job  openings  are  available  in  this  area?    In  what 
area  are  the  openings  available? 

5.  vmat  are  several  ways  of  finding  a  job  t@:  suit  you? 

6.  Vlhat  are  several  ways  of  applying  for  a  job? 

7.  Vrhat  are  some  jobs  boys  and  girls  might  do  to  learn  ] 
job  skills,  grow  in  independence,  and  make  some  money? 

8.  V/hat  are  four  jobs  you  would  like  to  know  more  about? 

9.  I'iTiat  kind  of  training  is  necessary  foi  the  first  choice? 
10 •    I'lhat  are  several  jobs' you  feel  are  not  for  you? 

11.  What  kind  or.. worker  would  you  look  for  if  you  were  hiring 
and  paying  for  a  job  to  be  done? 

12.  V/hat  are  some  reasons  people  become  unhappy  at  their  work? 

13.  VJhat  are  some  reasons  employers  are  sometimes  unhappy  and 
lets  a  vJorker  go? 

14.  \ihat  is  the  age  requirment  for  the  job  of  your  choice?  , 

15.  VJhy  is  school  important  to  you  in  find,ing  or  qualifying 
for  a  job? 

16.  How  can  you  learn  more  ..about  jobs  you  are  interested  in? 

17.  :.VJhat  person  do  you  admire  mbst?  l^niat  occupation  were  or 

are  they  engaged  in?  (The  person  may  be  living  or  dead). 

18.  Had  you  rather  work  alone  or  v;ith  someone  else? 
19 •    Do  you  have  any  handicaps? 

20.    l^hat  are  your  strengths  and  weakness? 

Strong        Average  Weak 

A.    Follow  instructions   — - 

B»    Health      _ 

C.    Arithmetic  —  . 
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strong        Average  Weak 
D.    Language  usage       


E.  Spelling     

Getting  along  with  others  ____   

G.  Staying  with  a  job  till      

it  is  finished. 

H.  Neatness     

I.  Accuracy  ...^.^^^  — — 

J.    Memory  •     

K*    Promptness  .^^^^^^  — ^ 

1.    Ability  to  v/ork  with  hands         .  ^ 
II.    The  foliov7ing  field  trips  were  also  taken  in  the  fifth  grade: 

A.  Radio  Station 

B.  Wynne  Vlater  Works 

G.    Lab  at  local  doctor's  office 

These  trips  v;ere  usually  taken  in  small  groups  with  reports 
being  made  to  the  class  the  follov?ing  day.    There  were 
usually  a  fevr  pictures  taken  on  these  field  trips. 

D.    Guest  speakers, 

1.  Mayor 

2 .  Fireman 

III.    The  VJynne  junior  high  school  contains  around  (800)  students  in 
grades  6-8. 


cassette  tapes  in  her  office.;  On  an  average,  the  occupational 
filrastrips  are.iused  about  three  hours  a  day  while  the  tapes 
are;-used  about  one  hour  a  day.    The  students  vievf  or  listen 
in  groups  or  individua3-ly  on  their  cvm*    The  counselor  main- 
tains a  file  on  each  student  and  tries  to  conference  individ- 
ually with  each  student  at  least  one  time  a  year  in  grades 
7  and  8  concerning  an  occupational  future  choice.  According 
to  the  counselor  the  student  in  this  age  groups  is  not  interested 
in  his  future  career  in  the  world  of  vjork.    'rfieir  ambitions  and 
dreams  involve  choices  that  they  can  not  reach. 
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Some  individual  teachers  too  present  some  information 
on  jobs  as  teaching  units.    These  are  usually  no  longer 
than  a  couple  of  days.    The  units  may  or  may  not  contain 
information  from  the  counselor's  office,  individual  reports, 
or  resource  people, 

IV.  The  General  Coop  program  began  vjith  38  students  this 

fall.    During  the  year  v;e  lost  six  students,  five  of  the 
six  were  having  problems  at  home  V7ith  either  one  or  both 
parents.    The  si:cth  one  did  up  and  drop  out  because  of  his 
dislike  for  one  particular  teacher.    There  \jas  one  girl 
that  x^^as  kept  in  the  General  Coop  class  but  was  taken  off 
her  job  and  placed  in  a  full  day  of  classes.    This  vras  due 
to  her  mother's  dissatisfaction  v;ith  the  hours  at  the  train- 
ing station.    This  particular  store  didn't  turn  out  to  be  as 
good  a  spot  as  it  started  out  to  be.    There  v/ere  three 
students  that  started  at  this  station  but  only  one  finished. 
They  were  changed  mainly  because  of  economics. 

Several  occupational  films  were  shoxm  to  the  General 
Coop  class.  These  films  included  the  follov;ing  subjects: 
Mechanics,  dietics,  medicine,  and  paper  industry. 

D.    Results;  Accomplishments. 

The'  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  librarians  have 
nevf  filmstrips  and  books  purchased  for  career  education. 

The  General  Coop  program  v;as  better  understood  this  year 
1:^  the  town  people  and  the  school.    The  problems  that  came  up 
this  year  were  fewer  and  easier  to  handle.    At  the  end. of  school 
there  v;ere  22  seniors  and  10  juniors.    There  were  2?  bqys  and 
5  girls.    One  employer  who  V7as  employing  three  seniors  planned  to 
employ  tv;o  of  them  full  time.    There  v;ere  si:c  seniors  that  had 
been  carried  over  into  the  second  year  of  the  project.    All  six 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  staying  at  their  training  station. 
The  coordinator  v;as  called  upon  to  speak  at  three  civic  clubs. 
There  were  11  nev;  training  stations  this  year.    We  had  29  people 
to  start  an  adult  typing  class  and  20  to  finish.    There  v;ere  over 
100  students  who  applied  for  General  Coop  for  the  coming  year. 
\Ie  held  t\io  advisory  committee  meetings.    The  fifth  grade  got  off 
the  ground  with  the  use  of  occupational  units,  resource  people, 
and  field  trips. 

The  ninth  grade  orientation  program  was  presented  from  job 
clusters.    The  teacher  purchased  a  set  of  Succeeding  in  the  Vforld 
of  VJork.    The  following  occupational  units  v;ere  covered  during 
a  period  of  eighteen  v;eeks:    farm  mechanics,  grocery  store,  welding, 
electricity,  plumbing,  sheet  metal,  painting,  concrete,  and  hand 
and  machine  v/ood  working.    During  the  presentation  of  these  units 
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tvjenty  films  trips  v/ere  used. 


E.  Evaluation. 

The  evaluation  of  the  project  v;as  carried  oh  by  Mr.  Jack 
Shav;.    He  had  excellent  rapport  from  the  three  schools  v;here 
teachers  allov;ed  him  to  carry  on  the  pre  and  post  testing  of  the 
evaluation  design. 

F.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

This  has  been  our  second  year  on  the  Kxemplary  project.  VJe 
have  been  better  organized  this  year.    Oar  fifth  grade  p:?ogram 
is  progi^essing  very  v;ell.    The  problems  that  we  had  on  the  Genor^il  . 
Hoop  during  the  previous  yeai*  V7ere  not  as  hard  to  handle  v;hen  they 
happened  again  this  year.    The  libraries  in  the  Intermediate,  Junior 
High  and  Senior  High  School  have  been  updated  with  the  addition  of 
occupational  filmstrips,  cassette  tapes,  and  books.    The  programs 
is  being  better  understood  by  the  community  and  the  student  body. 

After  serving  as  coordinator  for  tv;o  years  on  the  project, 
I  have  resigned.    I-^  replacement  has  been  hired.    At  our  last 
advisory  committee  meeting,  it  vjas  decided  to  meet  this  summer 
v;ith  the  nev/  coordinator. 
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SUMMARY 
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A,        Time  r^,riod  Covered 

The  second  interim  report  for  Project  VIGOR  covers  a  period  from 
July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 


B. 


Goals  and  Objectives  of  Project  VIGOR 


Through  Project  VIGOR  the  David  Douglas  Public  School  System  is 
addressing  itself  to  the  objective  of  changing  a  conventional  academi- 
cally oriented  general  education  school  system  into  one  whose  curriculum 
reflects  the  needs  of  all  students  regardless  of  the  level  of  entrv  into 
their  chosen  vocation-     Simply  stated,  the  Project  goals  for  career  edu- 
cation in  the  David  Douglas  District  are  as  follows  : 

PRIMARY    -    Every  child  will  see  the  v/orld  of  work  as  a  part  of  his 

developing  self  and  will  learn  some  career  classifications 
(jobs )  by  name, 

INTERMEDIATE  -  Every  child  will  be  able  to  identify  the  relationship 
between  his  school  courses  and  the  world  of  work  and  will 
learn  to  g^oup  employment  classification  into  job  families* 
Every  child  will  see  the  world  of  work  as  a  significant 
part  of  his  developing  self  and  will  learn  the  names  of 
many  jobs. 


MIDDLE  Every  student  will  be  able  to  relate  a  knowledge  of  his  own 

characteristics  to  known  occupational  requirements  and  will 
be  able  to  locate  detailed  information  about  specific  job 
requirements, 

JUNIOR      *~    Every  student  will  explore  chosen  occupations  and  select 

courses  supportive  to  his  broad  caree;?  field  choice.  Each 
student  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  his  developing  education  and  h:\.s  emerging  vocational 
being, 

SENIOR  Every  student  will  elect  a  combination  of  courses  specific- 

ally designed  to  meet  needs  of  students  having  chosen  his 
career  area.     Every  cluster  student  seeking  entry  level 
skills  will  develop  those  qualities  necessary  to  obtain 
employment  in  his  chosen  occupational  area. 

POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  The  school  will  provide  follow-up  contact  service 

for  former  Douglas  students  and  placement  assistance,  where 
possible,  for  youth  of  this  coimunity.     Compatibility  of 
programs  for  students  advancing  from  David  Douglas  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education  will  be  maintained. 
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Each  of  the  goals  applies  to  all  successive  grade  levels  and  is 
intended  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  apply  to  students'  individual 
characteristics  and  levels  of  maturation. 

The  Project  is  intended  to  introduce  significant  concepts  of 
career  education  at  all  grade  levels  within  an  existing  public  school 
system  without  traumatically  upse-f"*'ing  thos^  existing  teaching/learning 
processes  which  have  already  been  established  as  basic  to  general  edu- 
cation. 

We  see  career  education  as  a  framework  for  building  tomorrow's 
society  today  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  school  all  about?" 

We  have  defined  career  education  as  that  portion  of  general  edu- 
cation which  is  purposefully  designed  to  provide  an  environment  for 
developing  attitudes  by  which  an  individual  approaches  decisions  con- 
cerning services  which  he  will  exchange  for  the  goods  and  services  that 
he  will  receive  from  his  community;  and  vocational  education  as  that  part 
of  education  which  prepares  a  oerson  for  a  given  area  of  employment. 
Insomuch  as  our  entire  school  curriculum  is  relevant  to  general  educa- 
tion, it  must  also  specifically  and  deliberately  provide  such  environ- 
ment as  best  meets  the  developmental  needs  of  each  individual  in  terms 
of  career  educption  goals . 

Procedures  Followed 

A  major  impetus  to  curriculum  change  for  1971-72  has  been  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  designed  through  a  number  of  individual  curricu- 
lum studies  conducted  by  David  Douglas  staff. 

RepTorts  from  the    special  curriculum  studies  in  career  education 
will  be  located  in  Appendix  D. 

Each  participant  in  the  curriculum  project  was  supported  in  ,:the 
implementation  of  his  project.     Principals  of  the  David  Douglas . schools 
have  been  most  influential  in  precipitating  classroom  activity  in  career 
awareness  and  exploration. 

The  assignment  of  an  elementary  specialist,  Mr.  Jerald  Spires, 
has  proven  a  valuable  resource  to  the  one  through  six  grade  teachers. 
Presentations  by  Mr.  Spires  to  every  one  thi»ough  six  teacher  in  the  Dis- 
trict helped  staff  utilize  the  Career  Awareness  "Teachers'  Guide  to  Ideas'^ 
prepared  by  Mr.  Spires  and  Mr.  Edward  McMahon  as  a  curriculum  project. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Gerald  Olson  to  the  staff  as  Exploratory  Work 
Experience  Coordinator  has  provided  the  middle  school  teachers  with  a 
much  needed  resource  person.     Mr.  Olson  has  worked  with  principals, 
teachers,  and  the  business  community  in  helping  establish  "on-the-job" 
experiences  for  eighth  grade  students.     (See  Appendix  B) 

Project  VIGOR  has  had  two  major  directions  of  thrust.     The  first 
and  most  visible  of  which  is  the  institution  of  cluster  courses  as  de- 
fined in  the  Oregon  Board's  Plan  for  Career  Education  entitled  The  Oregon 
Way.     These  cluster  courses  have  been  taken  into  the  high  school  system 
within  their  mo^t  closely  related  existing  high  school  departments;  for 
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example,  the  model  office,  or  the  clerical  cluster,  is  a  functioning  part 
of  the  business  education  department  of  the  high  school.  Additional 
schedule  changes  make  possible  the  attendant    work  experieu^.e  programs 
accompanying  the  cluster  courses . 

Departments  which  have  been  most  noticeably  affected  by  the 
institution  of  cluster  courses  so  far  have  included  business  education, 
homemaking,  industrial  education,  and  science. 

During  tne  early  stages  of  Project  VIGOR  we  expect  to  see  some 
reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  in  other  courses  related  to  the  clus- 
ters ,  followed  later  by  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  those  courses 
within  a  department  V7hich  are  supportive  and  pre-requisite  to  admission 
of  students  to  the  clusters.     Eventually  we  would  expect  to  see  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  enrollment  in  those  departments  which  are  identified 
as  having  several  of  the  vocational  clusters ,  as  the  effect  of  counsel- 
ing and  orientation  procedures  at  the  middle  school  level  begin  to  be- 
come evident  in  more  extensive  student  planning  for  their  high  school 
courses . 

Mr.  Spires,  Mr.  Olson,  Mr.  Gaumer,  and  Mrs.  Easton  maintain 
contact  with  administrators  from  the  elementary,  middle,  high  school, 
and  post  secondary  areas  respectively.     Articulation  between  grade  levels 
and  departments  is  seen  as  imperative  to  continuous  growth  of  the  career 
education  concepts. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  developing  career  interest  programs 
which  are  elective  on  the  part  of  students  but  which  offer  a  broad  range 
of  exposure  to  several  aspects  of  career  fields,  including  an  opportunity 
for  hands-On  experiences  with  the  various  media  available  for  awareness 
and  exploratory  activities  on  the  part  of  primary  and  intermediate  stu- 
dents.    Leadership  in  these  programs  is  generally  assumed  by  a  school 
counselor.     The  middle  school,  or  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  programs 
have  thus  far  focused  on  exploratory  experiences-  for  students  relative 
to  themselves  as  people  developing  a  greater  understanding  of  their  own 
capacities,  interests,  skills,  motivation,  abilities,  and  job  require- 
ments in  various  occupational  fields. 

College  courses  in  exploratory  education  have  been  offered  to 
all  interested  staff  members,  with  a  major  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
language  arts-social  studies  block  teachers  who  are  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  presenting  a  course  to  all  students  in  occupational  exploration 
and  self-understanding.  These,  too,  are  under  the  general  supervision' 
of  the  counselors  in  those  buildings. 

D.  Results  and  Accomplishmer-^s 

The  accomplishments  of  Project  VIGOR  occur  largely  in  terms  of  an 
awareness  of  career  education  as  a  part  of  the  general  curriculum.  This 
awareness  has  been  stimulated  within  the  community  by  news  releases  and 
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activities  of  t her  advisory  committees.     The  professional  staff  has  been 
oriented  by  district  in-service  workshops,  faculty  meetings,  individual 
contacts,  and  special  projects  described  throughout  the  body  of  this 
report . 

There  were  142  students  enrolled  in  vocational  cluster  courses 
during  the  1970-71  school  year,  with  534  students  registered  in  cluster 
courses  for  the  1971-72  school  year,  and  606  pre-registered  for  1972-73. 

Middle  school  programs  in  self  awareness  and  occupational  explora- 
tion have  involved  1529  students,  and  all  of  the  4272  elementary  students 
have  had  some  exposure  to  career  awareness. 

Advisory  committees  have  involved  seventy-seven  lay  community  mem- 
bers ,  twenty-eight  certificated  staff  members,  and  ten  students.  These 
committees  have  been  a  first  step  toward  community  inveiglement  other  than 
school  board  and  budget  committee  for  this  District.     The  committees  have 
proven  such  a  valuable  addition  to  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
Project  VIGOR  that  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  formation  of 
additional  committees  for  various  departments . and  grade  levels  throughout 
the  School  District. 

Implementation  of  a  plan  to  involve  district  teachers  in  career 
curriculum  planning  through  bids  submitted  for  projects  of  their  own  de- 
sign has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  independent  research  and 
planning  since  school  closed  June  11,  1971.   (See  Appendix  D  for  these 
reports ) 


E,  Evaj-uation 

Evaluation  is  an  ongoing  operation  within  the  Project  and  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Project  administration.     Third  party  evaluation  is  the 
contracted  responsibility  of -the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  Research  Coord- 
ination Unit. 

Appendix  E  is  the    proposal  submitted  byO.B.E.  R.C.U.  for  evaluating 
Project  VIGOR  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1971- June  30,  1972.     This  appendix 
is  included  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  services  performed  by^the  third 
party  evaluator, 

F.  Cone lusions 

Project  VIGOR  is  a  guidance-oriented  curriculum  project  whose  visi- 
bility exists  through  changes  in  student  hehavior.     We  are  trying  to  chr.nge 
the  entire  curriculum  in  those  ways  which  will  make  most  likely  those  stu- 
dent experiences  which  result  in  a  total  alumni  capable  of  engaging  effec- 
tively with  the  world  of  work  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  terms  of  the  above-stated  objective,  the  Director  of  Project 
VIGOR  considers  the  second  project  year  successful. 
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Course  content,  teaching  methodology ,  staffing  patterns,  personnel 
interaction,  materials  and  equipment  are  coordinated  into  a  total  school 
curriculum  v/hich  might  pass  as  '^conventionar^  until  examined  in  terms  of 
post  high  school  results. 

Implications  of  this  Project  should  favor  an  educational  design 
appropriate  for  implementation  by  any  other  school  system  with  similar 
aspirations  for  its  graduates  without  imposing  an  expensive  or  disruptive 
reorganization  program. 

A  review  of  Project  movement  to  date  together  with  considerations 
from  site  visitations  reviewed  in  the  body  of  this  report  has  directed 
the  Project  management  toward  additional  and  altered  activities  for  goal 
achievement, . 

Assignment  of  support  personnel  will  center  on  the  buildings 
being  served  with  central  office  activities  taking  a  secondary  priority. 
Individual  school  principals  will  assume  a  more  direct  administrative 
role  in  career  education  programs  than  they  have  to  date. 

End  of  Summary  of  the  Report  '  ■ 
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A.     PROJECT  VIGOR  PROBLEM  AREA 


It  is  a  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  in  public  school 
systems  which    provide  quality  education  experiences  for  only  one-half  of 
our  students.     The  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  skills  and  knowledges  which 
prepa*'.^  students  for  continued  academic  study  only  is  having  a  tragic 
effer     on  student  attendance,  motivation  to  succeed  in  school,  students 
dropp-.ng  out  of  school ,  and  their  insertion  into  the  work  force  without 
salable  skills  or  viable  work  attitudes.     With  this  serious  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  their  present  education  it  is  small  wonder  they  have  developed 
a  resistance  to  post  high  school  training. 

In  his  study  of    Perceptions  of  Non-College-Bound  Vocationally-Oriented 
High  School  Graduates s  Betz  coordinated  in-depth  structured  interviews  of 
309  high  school  graduates  judged  to  be  ^'non-college  bound"  exploring  per- 
ceptions of  their  (1)  educational  experiences,  (2)  vocational  exDeriences, 
(3)  self-concepts  and  (4)  family  relationships.     Interview  data  was  com- 
piled two  years  after  high  school  graduation  from  subjects  residing  in 
urban  "rurban",  and  rural  environments  in  four  mid-central  states.  Con- 
tent analysis  of  written  reports  of  subjects'  perceptions  resulted  in  four 
major  conclusions:     (1)  employment  bound,  non-college  oriented  students 
perceive  the  school,  the  counselors  and  other  personiael  within  the  school 
as  "favoring*^  the  college  bound  student,  (2)  counselors  were  not  perceived 
as  being  "helpful"  in  assisting  employment  bound  youth  to  satisfactory 
vocational  decisions,  (3)  siibjects  were  unable  to  articulate  "meaningful" 
concepts  of  self,  and  (4)  generally,  they  difd  not  perceive  parents  as  be- 
ing at  all  "helnful  in  resolving  personal,  educational,  and  vocational 
problems . 

Such  students  react  to  this  irrelevancy  by  "dropping  out"  or  by  being 
a  "drop- in",  a  student  moving  aimlessly  through  a  general  curriculum  with 
little  motivation  or  purpose. 

The  problem  is  more  specifically  addressed  in  the  following: 

— The  American  society  is  undergoing  such  dramatic  changes  that  we 
have  a  new  environment  in  which  we  must  live  and  work. 

— The  accelerating  rate  of  social  and  technological  change  challenges 
the  effectiveness  of  our  traditional  social  arrangements  and  insti- 
tutions, including — if  not  in  particular — our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

— Education  and  work  are  now  directly  related  for  virtually  all  in- 
dividuals ,  not  just  those  who  seek  higher  education  and  careers  in 
the  professions . 

— Manpower  training  needs  in  a  technological  society  can  be  met  only 
through  education. 


1  . 

Perceptions  of  Non-Colle^e-Bound  Vocationally-Oriented  High  School  1 
Graduates ,  by  Robert  L.  Betz,  and  others.  Western  Michigan  University, 
Kalamazoo,  Publishing  Date  1968,  17  p. 
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— If  education  is  to  be  made  relevant  to  the  lives  of  all  it  claims 
to  sei^e,  occupational  education  must  become  an  integral  part  of 
total  education. 

— In  such  a  settings  the  American  education  system  must  provide: 

^education  that    is  socially  and  economically  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  nation; 

•^occupational  education  for  youth  who  will  be  entering  the  labor 
force  and  for  adults  who  seek  to  improve  their  occupational  com- 
petencies or  learn  new  skills; 

*a  broad  scope  of  occupational  education  accessible  to  all  students 
in  all  grades  and  in  a  variety  of    educational  settings; 

Equality  instructional  programs  which  are  suited  to  the  occupational 
goals  of  people,  and  to  occupational  requirements; 

^^comprehensive  curriculums  which  relate  both  general  and  occupational 
education  to  the  occupational  objectives  of  students; 

Maximum  utilization  of  all  personnel — administrative,  supervisory, 
teatiher  education,  research,  and  guidance — in  the  achievement  of 
occupational  education  objectives; 

'►'^systematie  and  continuing  evaluation  of  occupatioTial  education  to 
assure  it3  relevance  to  a  dynamic  and  changing  world  of  work;' 

^'«continuous  guidance  of  students  to  provide  fpr  proper  placement  in. 
♦occupational  education  programs. ^ 

If  we. have  accurately  read  the  conditions  and  syptoms  of  our  times  and 
if  we  are  current  in  our  thinking,  the  need  to  offer  vocational  education 
in* our  secondary. schools  appears  obvious.    At  least  it  is  obvious,  to  the 
Federal    Government  (355  million  dollars,  1968-69),  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  to  the  Stjate  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  and  to  the  majority  of 
the  educators  in  'the  David  Douglas  School  District. 

Vocational  Education  is  not  a  bandwagon— it  is  an-  opportunity — 
educationally  the  need  for  this  extension  of  our  cu2?riculum  is  well  docu- 
mented.   The  most  powerful  issue  in  learning  is  the  student  self -concept — 
the  way  in  which  he  sees  himself  as  a  person  and  as  a  student.  Herein 
lies  potential  answers  to  the  eternal  questions  of  motivation,  self- 
discipline,  goal  setting,  self-actualization.    We  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  self -concept ;  we've  dot^e  less  to  improve  it. 


1 

The  Challenge  of  Change,  The  Role  of  Occupational  Education  in  Oregon; 
State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  1968,  p.  4,5 
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A  person's  self-concept  is  basically  developed  in  three  areas: 


a.  Modeling  -  those  adult  figures  (parents,  teachers,  etc.) 
whom  the  youngster  admires  or  after  whom  he  would  like  to 
pattern  himself. 

b.  Interaction  with  environment  -  the  day~by-day  experiences, 
the  successes  and  failures  a  student  has  that  help  him  mold 
an  image  of  himself,  either  positive  or  negative. 

c.  Coping  Skills  -  the  degree  of  understanding  the  youngster 
has  of  his  ability  to  cope  with:  society  and  to  become  a 
successful,  contributing  member  of  his  community. 


It  is  in  this  last  area  that  the  school  should  play  the  most  important 
role.     A  student  needs  to  see  the  real  application  that  his  education  has 
to  his  future — whether  it  will  better  enable  him  to  cope  with  that  future. 
The  knowledge  that  he  possesses  skills  which  will  be  needed  and  sought 
after,  even  paid  for  by  the  community,  can  be  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
student's  concept  of  himself  and  his  ultimate  success. 

We  would  present  the  case  that  as  long  as  the  school  curriculum  remains 
oriented  to  the  written  word  and  the  college  bound  student,  transfer  of 
learning  is  discouraged. 

The  ultimate  dream  of  providing  education  for  all  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people  can  be  realized.     The  question  has  been  asked,  "Should  the 
comprehensive  high  school  offer  vocational  education?''    An  answer  might  be 
another  question,  "Is  a  school  comprehensive  unless  it  offers  vocational 
education?"  * 

Most  experts  have  come  to  agree  with  a  position  taken  at  David  Douglas 
years  ago--educ '-ion  is  total  for  the  total  person  and  no  separation  of 
vocational  education  from  the    general  curriculum  can  be  tolerated.  Gen- 
eral curricular  offerings  such  as  math,  science,  and  English  should  be 
taught  as  they  relate  to  the  vocational  goals  of  the  student. 

.  The  comprehensive  high  school  can  provide  only  one  door  of  entry  and 
five  of  exit.     All  students  maL'riculate  from  the  elementary  program,  but 
some  slip  out     other  doors  at  the  opposite  end.     Four-year  college  prepa- 
ration, community  college  or  techincal  training,  immediate  job  placement, 
military  service,  or  domestic  home  life  are  the  only  acceptable  paths  after 
graduation.     To  drop  out  before  then  or  to  aimlessly  move  through  unproduc- 
tive   programs  can  no  longer  be  accepted  by  the  community. 

These  doorways,  however,  should  not  hold  individual  levels  of  status — 
each  is  a  positive  goal  for  young  people  and  the  total  curriculum  should 
prepare  young  people  for  them.     A  program  for  any  youngster  ought  to  be  as 
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From  these  figures  the  role  of  the  comprehensive  school  becomes  more 
clear.     If  only  19%  of  the  total  student  population  is  to  complete  a  four- 
year  college  program,  the    school  program  must  be  broad  enough  to  provide 
a  relevant  experience  for  all  other  students. 

Student  motivation  at  the  present  time  is  an  abstract  thing.     We  ask 
them  to  take  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  English  with  the  promise 
that  it  v/ill  be  beneficial  in  their  future.     For  the  college-bound  student 
these  skills  and  concepts  will  be  used  and  he  knows  it. 

Motivation,  the  understanding  of  the  effect  of  today^s  experience  on 
his  future,  is  easy  for  him.     But  what  of  the  student  who  cannot  see  the 
relationship  of  these  courses  to  his  interest  and  future  in  auto  mechanics, 
food  processing,  horticulture,  and  secretarial    service?    For  him  there 
must  be  vocational  relevance;  the  relevance  that  the  general  curriculum  has 
to  the  vocational  goals    of  youngsters. 

The  total  thrust  of  this  program  is  to  make  public  education  central 
to  a  student  movement  from  formal  education  to  earning  a.  living. 

The  school  now  becomes  a  center  of  involvement  with  public  agencies 
committed  to  manpower  placement,  development  'and  training.     These  relation- 
ships will  effect  the  conditions  and  learning  experiences  in  all  aspects 
of  a  student's  educational  program. 

This  thrust  will  tell  students  and  parents  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
occupational  aspirations  are  not  only  appropriate  but  necessary  and  that 
opportunities  are  present.     We  agree  that,  "at  the  very  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem is  a  national  attitude  that  says  vocational  education  is  designed  for 
somebody  else's  children.     This  attitude  is  shared  by  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  students.     We  are  all  guilty. 
We  have  promoted  the  idea  that  the  only  good  education  is  an  education 
capped  by  four  years  of  college.     This  idea,  transmitted  by  our  values, 
our  aspirations  and  our  silent  support,  is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a 
revelation  of  why  schools  fail  so  many  students."-^ 

Such  a  program  must  consider  students  of  all  backgrounds,  abilities, 
aspirations,  race  heritage,  and  physical  characteristics.     It  must  anti- 
cipate their  needs  and  provide  reasonable  individual  experience.  This, 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  coordination  of  all  agencies  and  resources 
supported  by  strong  guidance  practices. 

Project  VIGOR  emphasizes  the  concurrent  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  several  innovations.     The  innovative  and  exemplary  thrust  is 
demonstrated  in  the  way  several  concepts  eve  implemented  in  the  framewo^.-'k 
of  existing  public  schools. 

All  of  the  materials  and  programs  to  be  implemented  have  been  developed 
over  an  extensive  period  of  time,  and  have^been  tested.     An  intricate  net- 
work of  Federal,  state  and  local  funds  resulted  in  authentic  research  and 

1 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education . 
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development.     Our  efforts  will  provide  an  interrelated  program  demonstra- 
ting a  model  worthy  of  consideration  by  every  other  public  school  system 
in  the  country. 

The  components  of  the  program  are  organized  in  units  of  10.  Sub 
activities  can  be  noted  in  concurrent  tasks.     (Example ,  Component  10  is 
Vocational  Exploration  and  tasks  within  the  component  are  12  In-service, 
14  Materials  5  17  Curriculum,  etc) 

Though  some  of  the  components  by  name  have  been  employed  across  the 
country  for  years  (Example,  work  experience)  current  directions  and  research 
in  these  fields  have  been  noted  in  the  development  of  this  project. 

Component  10  -  Vocational  Exploration 

A  course  in  vocational  exploration  is  being  taught  to  all  7th  and 
8th  grade  students  —  a  model  for  such  a  course  is  SUTQE :     Self  Understanding 
Through  Occupational  Exploration.     "SUTOE"  is  a  course  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education  Division  and 
Guidance  Services  Section,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  local  school  districts.  SUTOE 
provides  a  broad  scale  classroom  approach  to  assisting  students  with  edu- 
cational and  career  planning  via  self  appraisal  and  examination  of  jobs 
in  relation  to  the  data-people-things  conceptual  framework  of  the  D.O.T. 
(Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles).     Occupational,  general  education, 
and  guidance  programs  are  linked  together    in  this  effort  to  enable  students 
to  take  greater  advantage  of  available  opportunities  and  to  ascertain  and 
reach  career  goals.     The  course  consists  of  ten  units,  each  of  which  has 
several  identified  behavioral  objectives.     A  wide  variety  of  in-class  and 
out-of-class  suggestions  for  implementation  are  offered  under  each  objective. 

The  SUTOE  course  forms  the  backbone  of  the  educational  exploration 
program  but  other  materials  and  programs'^are  being  employed, 

A  special  exploratory  work  experience  program  has  been  funded  through 
exemplary  monies  allocated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  the  Oregon  Board  of  Ediication  for  exem- 
plary projects.     An  outline  of  that  program  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B, 

Underlying  basic  assumptions  for  vocational  exploration  are: 

"1.     All  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  broad 
total  of  the  world  of  work. 

2.  All  students  should  have  opportunity  to  develop  a  self  concept. 

3.  All  students  should  have  experiences  in  meaningful  decision 
making  and  in  accepting  responsibility  for  their  own  decisions. 

1 

Varenhorst,  Barbara  R. ,  Innovative  Tool  for  Group  Counseling,  The  Life 
Career  Game,  The  School  Counselor,  1958,  p.  15. 
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The  junior  high  school  years  are  a  time  of  high  potential  for 
developing  an  awareness  of  relevant  factors  to  be  considered 
in  decision  making. 


5.  Career  choice  and  its  implementation  is  a  developmental  process. 

6,  A  challenging  experience-centered  course  that  stimulates 
creative  individualism  is  valid  for  junior  high  school  students 
in  that  they  become  more  aware  of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses , 
and  reflect  more  positive  interests. 

7,  A  program  that  provides  opportunity  for  acquiring  self -under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  in  combination, 
will,  contribute  much  tov/ard  helping  youth  prepare  for  their 
place  in  a  complex  socio-economic  world  of  reality. 

8.  More  adequate  educational  goals  and  tentative  career  choices 
may  be  established  by  students,  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
provided  through  an  organized  classroom  approach."-^ 

Such  assumptions  are  supported  by  the  Final  Report  of  the  Education 
-Improvement  Advisory  Commission,  State  of  Oregon,  1956,  which  stated: 
"Groups  and  individual  guidance  about  occupations  should  begin  during 
the  junior  high  school  years  to  facilitate  viise  occupational  choice  by 
assuring  that  every  youngster  becomes  familiar  with  the  different  types 
of  work  that  ^e^ist."^    Draper,  Feldman,  and  Venn"  also  support  this 
philosophy . ' 

We  are  in  substantial  support  of  further  findings  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Sloan  under  contract  CG  4000002  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  en- 
titled Orientation  Approaches  to  Increase  Student  Awareness  of  Occupa- 
tional Options,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

Why  is  Such  Orientation  Needed? 

1,     A  desired  orientation  shows  how  work  reflects  one*s  integration 
into  the  community.     Children  need  to  understand  how  adults 
achieve  a  place  in  society  and  develop  a  life  style. 


1 

Teacher's  Guide  to:  Self  Understanding  Through  Occupational  Exploration 
(SUTOE)State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Community  Colleges  and 
Vocational  Education. 

2 

Final  Report  of  the  Education  Improvement  Advisory  Commission,  State  of 
Oregon^  1966^  p.  61.  "  ' 

3 

Draper,  Dale  C. ,  editor  of  NASSP  Publication,  Educating  for  Work  ,  and 
Staff  Member  of  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Feldman,  Marvin  J.,  Program  Officer  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  author 
of  -Making  Education  Relevant. 

5 

Venn,  Grant,  editor  of  Man ^  Education,  and  Work    and  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education"  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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2.  Through  occupational  orientation,  children  develop  a  personal 
sense  of  their  present  and  future  worth .     They  become  aware  of 
the  complexities  and  possibilities  within  the  world. 

3.  An  occupational  orientation  program  can  help  a  student  perceive 
himself  and  the  options  open  to  him  more  accurately.  Career 
choice  involves  an  appraisal  of  self  matched  to  knowledge  about 
occupations.     Research  shov;s  that  the  most  realistic  career 
choices  are  made  by  those  V7ith  the  greatest  exposure  to  valid 
information  about  work  and  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self 
evaluation . 

4.  Our  present  culture  deprives  most  youth  of  prevocational  experi- 
ences, yet  class-associated  attitudes  about  v/ork  and  careers  are 
acquiring  in  early  years.     Attitudes  and  concepts  are  influenced 
by  family,  teachers,  and  other  role  models.     Such  concepts  may 
be  based  upon  lack  of  experience,  partial  information,  or  mis- 
information. 

5*.    Well-planned  occupational  services  in  the  elementary  school 

broadens  the  range  of  possible  choices  at  all  stages.  Students 
are  asked  to  choose  courses  of  study  or  make  other  educational 
decisions  before  most  of  them  are  aware  of  the  career  opportuni- 
ties available. 

6.  A  background  of  accurate  information  and  an  awareness  of  options 
helps  avoid  an  occupational  choice  made  because  of  immediate .cir- 
cumstances.    The  decision-making  becomes  a  process  in  which  some 
career  areas  are  rejected  as  others  are  selected  as  possibilities 

7.  Research  indicates  that  the  aspiration  of  a  student  often  differs 
from  the  career  he  actually  expects  to  choose.     A  wide  range  of 
careers  may  be  acceptable  and  satisfying  to  him,  but  he  does  not 
consider  them  as  his  aspirations. 

An  occupational  outlook  program  which  begins  in  the  early  years  and 
continues  through  high  school  affords  the  individual  opportunity  to  ap- 
praise himself,  to  recognize  the  many  career  choices  available,  and  to 
understand  the  process  and  end-result  of  occupational  decision-making.-^ 

We  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  findings  of  Robert  L.  Darcy  under 
a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  who  reported  on  An  Experimental  Junior  High 
School  Course  in  Occupational  Opportunities  and  Labor  Market  Processes, 
Final  Report.     We  quote  from  his  conclusion:     '\    .    .  Students  enrolled  in 
the  experimental  course  reflected  more  interest  in  school  and  a  lower 


1 

Orientation  Approaches  to  Increase  Student  Awareness  of  Occupational  Op- 
tions, U.S.  Office    of  Education,  Mrs.  Nancy  Sloan,  CG400002.     "    ~  ^ 

2 

ED  022056  Darcy,  Robert  L. ,  An  Experimental  Junior  Hi^h  School  Course  in 
Occupational  Opportunities  and  Labor  Market  Processes.     Final  Report , 
Ohio  University,  Athens  Center  for  Economic  Education. 
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In  a  speech  given  to  the  Ohio  School  Counselors  Association,  January 
of  1969,  Dr,  Richard  C.  Nelson  emphasizes  the  need  to"open  new  vistas  to 
children  through  career  explorations"  and  more  reasons  for  offering  such 
experiences  are  offered  as  well  as . nine  additional  points  as  to  how  this 
exploration  should  be    conducted.     In  summary  they  are: 


1.  Exploring  careers  help  children  develop  a  personal  sense  of 
present  and  future  worth. 

2.  Exploring  careers  helps  children  to  develop  a  feeling  of  place 
their  society. 

3.  Exploring  careers  helps  children  see  how  adults  achieve  the  place 
they  have. 

4.  Exploring  careers  injects  the  elementary  school  into  a  meaningful 
on-going  process. 

5.  Exploring  careers  helps  children  see  th^*.  value  and  significance 
of  all  honest  work. 

6.  Exploring  careers  helps  children  develop  enthusiasm  about  the 
whole  prospect  of  work  as  a  way  of  life. 

7.  Exploring  careers  helps  counteract  the  physical  and/or  psycholog- 
ical absence  of  male  working  role  models  upon  attitudes  toward 
work . 

8.  Exploring  careers  helps  children  develop  a  concept  of  life  as  a 
reality  extending  through  several  interrelated-and- interdependent 
phases . 

9.  Exploring  careers  with  elementary  school  children  is  consistent 
with  good  learning  theory. 

Exploration  is  successful  when: 

1,  Effective  career  exploration  is  action  oriented. 

2.  Effective  career  exploration  emerges  from  questions  important 
to  children. 


3.  Effective  career  exploration  at  the  elementary  school  level 
stresses  wide-ranging  exploration  and  minimizes  choice  making. 

4.  Effective  career  exploration  is  not  given  letter  grades  on 
report  cards  and  evaluation  is  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

5.  Effective  career  exploration  starts  with  the  jobs  and  positions 
held  by  parents  of  the  children  involved. 

6.  Effective  career  exploration  expands  outward  from  parents'  jobs 
and  from  other  jobs     in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  include  jobs 
of  relevance  in  the  city,  state,  and  nation. 
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7.  Effective  career  exploration  brings  children  into  meaningful 
contact  with  a  variety  of  workers  at  their  jobs. 

8.  Effective  career  exploration  relies  more  on  occupational 
briefs  prepared  by  children  than  upon  commercial  materials. 

9.  Effective  career  exploration  is  not  overweighted  in  favor  of 
amassing  and  digesting  occupational  information.^ 

Component  20  -  Guidance 

Guidance  has  always  been  an  integral  part  of  any  vocational  pro- 
gram.    Project  VIGOR  emphasizes  the  articulation  of  guidance  efforts, 
grades  1-14.    Vocational  exploration  at  the  early  years,  the  follow-up 
program,  provision  of  vocational  information,  in-service  of  teachers  and 
counselors,  and  group  and  individual  efforts  with  students  will  all  have 
guidance  implications  and  characteristics. 

We  have  reviewed  the  summary  and  most  of  the  research  cited  in 
Intensive  High  School  Occupational  Guidance  Approaches  for  Initial  Work 
and  Technical  School  Placement,  compiled  by  Juliet  V.  Miller,  under  con- 
tract to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  find  that  the  Summary  of  Guid- 
ance Services  needed  for  youths  speak  directly  to  much  of  our  program. 
For  instance: 

1*     "These  youth  need  early  vocational  exploration  experiences 
which  will  help  them  understand  themselves  and  the  world  of 
work"  is  a  direct  reference  to  our  Component  10-Vocational 
Exploration,  previously  reviewed. 

2,  /'These  youth  n&ed  the  opportunity  to  test  occupational  reali- 

ties before  they  make  occupational  decisions.     Programs  should 
be  developed  which  enable  the  student  to  engage  in  -real  or 
simulated  work  experience"  speaks  directly  to  our  Component  50 
-  Work  Experience. 

3,  "The  total  school  experience  of  these  students  needs  to  be  made 
more  occupationally  relevant.     One  guidance  function  can  be  to 
provide  feedback  to  other  members  of  the  school  staff  which  can 
facilitate  curriculum  revision"  will  be  the  direct  thrust  of 
Component  30  -  General  Curriculum  (and  its  vocational  relevancy). 2 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  report  of  Task  Force  II,  Articulation  and 
Coordination    of  Occupational  Preparatory  Curriculum  From  the  High  School 
Through  the  Community  College,  a  study  done  in  this  state  as  a  part  of  the 
Occupational  Preparatory  Curriculum  Articulation  —  Coordination  Project 
undertaken  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  Oregon  State  Systems  of  Higher 
Education,  Oregon  Department  of  Employment,  and  others. 

I 

Nelson,  Dr.  Richard  C. ,  Opening  New  Vistas  to. Children  Through  Career 
Exploration ,  Purdue  University. 

2 

Intensive  High  School  Occupational  Guidance  Approaches  for  Initial  Work 
and  Technical  School  Placement,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Juliet  V. 
Miller,  CG400003. 


Guidance  considerations  are  described  as  follows: 

"Students,  educational  administrators  and  teachers  must  realize 
that  occupational  education  is  not  a  one-shot  preparatory  route ,  but  a 
life-long  process." 

"Counseling  personnel  must  be  aware  and  make  it  their  mission  to 
prepare  young  people  to  cope  with  the  profound  changes  they  are  certain 
to  encounter  during  their  lifetime." 

Those  in  guidance  and  counseling  must  consider  where  we  are  not 
and  what  short  run  changes  are  needed  to  equip  our  young  people  to  cope 
with  the  world  in  which  they  will  live.     But  anything  they  attempt  as  a 
present  solution  should  not  detract  from  the  infinitely  more  difficult 
and  more  basic  task  of  designing  nev;  programs  which  will  transform  our 
schools  into  institutions  capable  of  preparin'3  students  to  live  in  a  com- 
plex technological  society.     And,  while  they  are  at  it,  they  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  technology  will  bring  with  it  more  leisure, 
therefore  guidance  must: 

1.  Prepare  young  people  to  use  this  leisure  wisely  and  creatively, 
and 

i 

2.  Apply  influence  on  those  concerned  specifically  with  curriculum 
articulation  to  produce  a  well-rounded  program  which  orients 
the  student  for  the  work  world,  balanced  with  readiness  to  en- 
joy or  v'isely  utilize  leisure  time  or  pursue  avocational  in- 
terests . 

Also ,  in  considering  the  design  of  a  sound  pij-pgram  of  vocational 
education,  they  need  to  think  about  some  interrelated  problems: 

1.  How  can  we  make  sure  that    every  student  receives  the  basic 
education  necessary  for  occupational  preparation? 

2.  How  can  we  provide  each  youngster  with  the  information  and  ex- 
periences that  he  needs  in  order  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
about  his  life's  work? 

3.  How  can  we  provide  occupational  education  that  is  appropriate 
to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  young  people  so  that 
we  can  enter  gainful  employment,  progress  on  the  job,  and  cope 
with  changing  technology  effectively?-^ 

A  counselor  needs  to  be    aware  of  his  own  bias  and/or  limitations 
of  experience  which  affect  the  i;apressions  or  climate  he  may  create  in 
the  guidance  program. 


1 

Articulation  and  Coordination  of  Occupational  Preparatory  Curriculum 
From  Hip;h  School  Through  the  Community  College      Report  of  Task-  Force  11, 
1969,  Dale  Parnell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Board  of 
Education,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Component  30  -  General  Curriculum 


An  innovation  with  great  promise  has  to  do  with  this  component. 

Each  department  of  the  central  "general"  curriculum,  that  is,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  English,  will  design  and  vrrite  experiences  which 
make  these  courses  "vocationally  relevant".     After  specific  in-service 
experiences  (presentations  by  articulate  leaders  in  the  business  and  labor 
fields,  exploratory  visits  to  industrial  complexes,  interviews  with  ex- 
students,  review  of  literature,  and  material  available),  courses,  which 
through  their  selection  of  materials  and  experiences  will  relate  to  vo- 
cational applications  5  will  be  written.     These  courses  will  stress  re- 
lationships to  the  world  of  work;  relationships  to  student  identified 
vocational  goals;  relationships  to  the  skills  taught  in  the  vocational 
cluster  and  related . courses ;  and  relationships  to  the  civic  and  national 
role  both  labor  and  industry  play. 

Two  such  courses  have  already  been  developed  at  David  Douglas  High 
School.     The  district  felt  so  strongly  about  the  potential  of  this  rele- 
vancy '  that  it  supported  in-service  and  staff  development  of  Project  Math , 
a  math  class  for  ninth  and  tenth  graders ,  and  English  for  Vocations,  an 
elective  English  course  for  eleventh  and  tv/elfth  graders  (all  11th  and 
12th  English  selections  are  elective  semester  courses,  although  the  equiva- 
lent of  tv70  full  years  must  be  completed). 

Project  Math  -  This  course  was  first  initiated  with  Title  I  ESEA 
funds  and  is  made  up  of  packages  or  'projects'.     Each  project  has  as  its 
content  vocational  experiences  of  interest  to  the  students  selecting  them. 
Each  also  demands  utilization  of  all  of  the  math  concepts  taught  in  more 
traditional  courses.     After  three  years,  all  evaluations  are  positive. 
Student  achievement  is  up,  transfer  of  concepts  to  other  problem  solving 
areas  is  up,  student  attendance  is  up,  and  students  are  moving  to  other 
math  "electives ,  whereby  previously  they  dropped  further  math  study. 

English  for  Vocations  -  Concern  as  to  whether  students  would  elect 
this  course  was  quickly  dispelled  on  the  first  year  it  was  offered.  The 
basic  thrust  is  to  develop  language  skil2.s  (clarity  in  writing,  reading 
for  retention  and  detail,  speaking  positively  with  clarity,  and  listening 
for  instruction)  as  they  relate  to  vocational' interests  and  requirements. 
It  provides,- for  student  use  of  language  in  interviews,  technical  writing, 
technical  reading  and  others.     Emphasis  is  on  such  skills  as  directness, 
brevity  and  coherence.     Consultants  from  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  our  staff  in  all  disciplines. 

Both  courses  5  and  other  being  developed  in  other  disciplines,  main- 
tain standar-ds  of  accountability  as  determined  by  student  performance. 
The  concepts  and  tool  skills  are  of  such  breadth  so  as  to  allow  a  student 
the  opportunity  to  move  into  and  out  of  these  experiences  and  still  have 
many  doors  open  to  him  as  a  graduate.     The  fact  is,  relevancy  of  such 
experiences  will  retain  students  in  the  academic  sequences  for  a  longer 
period  whereas  presently  too  many  students  complete  their  one  year  require- 
ment in  these  areas  and  then  move  away  from  further  study. 
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Every  teacher  in  the  district  has  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  a  list  of  vocational  applications  for  specific  concepts  presented 
within  that  teacher's  discipline  and  grade  level.     These  applications 
are  designed  to  demonstr-te  the  relevancy  of  each  subject  to  the  student's 
future  life  of  work  without  interrupting  the  instructional  format  which 
is  most  comfortable  to  the  teacher. 

The  second  portion  of  this  component  is  the  organization  of  elective 
courses  in  the  areas  of  home  economics,  industrial  education,  business 
education  and  others.     Such  courses  would  be  analyzed  as  they  relate  to 
vocational  cluster  curriculum  and  will  be  recommended  to  students  in 
patterns  which  relate  to  their  cluster  interest.     Each  of  these  courses 
will  relate  to  more  than  one  cluster  and  are  not  to  be  confused  in  any 
way  with  "tracks".    We  are  proposing  a  guidance  strategy  which  will  allow 
for  a  smooth  transition  from  general  to  specific  vocational  training. 
Students  will  be  encouraged  to  move  into  and  out  of  such  patterns  as  their 
interests  and  goals  change.     We  agree  with  the  program  recommendations  of 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  which  says :     "Within  high  schools  the  student  should  have  mul- 
tiple choices.     A  separate  vocational  school  or  a  distinct  vocational 
track  should  be  exceptions,  not  rules,  in  a  technical  and  changing  society. 
Communication  and  computation  skill  become  relevant  in  a  context  that  re- 
lates them  to  an  employment  objective.     All  students  must  be  allowed  to 
move  into  and  out  of  vocational-technical  programs  and  to  select  mixtures 
of  vocational,  technical  and  academic  courses .  "-^ 

Component  M-Q  -  Vocational  Clusters 

A  vocational  cluster  is  a  family  of  occupations  composed  of  recog- 
nized job  titles  which  are  logically  related  because  they  include  identi- 
cal or  sijnilar  teachable  skills  and  knowledge  requirements.     A  cluster  is 
general  enough  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  of  choice  as  far  as  future 
preparation  or  job  commitment  is  concerned.     It  avoids  the  training  of  a 
student  for  narrow  work  specialty.     It  provides  the  student  with  the  op- 
portunity to  iaentify  a  general  area  of  interest,  a  family  of  job  skills, 
if  you  will,  and  then  to  relate  his  general  curriculum  choices  (math, 
science,  English,  etc.)  to  this  interest.     Motivation  through  perceived 
relevance  is  our  goal  here. 

It  is  this  cluster  experience  which  will  form  the  background  or 
base  for  specific  training  at  the  community  college,  military,  or  indus- 
trial level.     That,  plus  the  relevancy  of  the  general  curriculum,  should 
alter  extensively  the  involvement  of  up  to  60%  of  our  student  body. 

More  simply  summarized,  the  cluster  concept  will,  then,  develop  in 
the  student  entry  level  competencies  in  a  related  variety  of  jobs  and 
provide  flexibility  in  terms  of  occupational,  educational,  and  geographic 
mobility. 


1 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisor^?^  Council  on  Vocational 
Education. 
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To  have  an  impact  on  the  total  student  population  every  cluster 
which  can  be  offered  and  supported  by  student  interest  is  being  provided. 
Priorities  on  cluster  offerings  are  determined  by  employment  opportunities 
in  the  local  community.     An  understanding  of  the  economic  conditions  and 
employment  mobility  of  the  community  is  essential. 

Experience  in  a  single  cluster  is  reserved  until  the  11th  and  12th 
grade  years.     This  experience  consists  of  two  or  three  hour  laboratory 
exposure  each  day  during  these  two  years  ,  supplemented  by  involvement 
in  related  v^ork  experience  in  the  community. 

Well  before  the  specific  cluster  experience  each  student  has  exten- 
sive exposure  to  occupational  exploration  through  a  unit  of  instruction 
which  is  a  part  of  the  language  arts-social  studies  course  in  the  middle 
schools  at  the  7th  and  8th  grade  levels.     During  the  9th  and  10th  grade 
years  selections  from  the  general  curriculum  can  be  almost  totally  re- 
lated to  the  anticipated  cluster  choice. 

While  the  term  cluster  is  not  new  to  vocational  education  the  pro- 
gram implemented  here  is  the  product  of  extensive  development  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.     An  intricate  netv/ork  of  involvement  of  Federal  finances. 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education, 
Oregon  State  University,  the  University  of  Oregon,  community  colleges, 
the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  various  committees 
from  business  and  industry,  lay  persons,  secondary  school  personnel  and 
the  Department  of  Employment  have  developed  this  concept  to  a  point  of  im- 
plementation . 

The  Oregon  Statewide  Study  of  Systematic  Vocational  Education  Plan- 
ning, Implementation,  Evaluation,  a  study  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and    Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  Univeisity 
of  Oregon,  under  contract  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edi:cation,  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Education  completed  the  basic  study  in  1965.  This 
study  war.  funded  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Sophisticated  data  collection  devices  were  developed  and  a  projection 
of  major  occupational  groups  for  the  State  during  years  1965-70  was  de- 
veloped.    An  analysis  of  the  Oregon  economy  was  completed  and  the  voca- 
tional cluster  concept  was  clarified.     Steps  to  development  were: 

1.     A  Committee  of  three  members  appointed  from  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of    Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education  was 
assigned  the  tasks  of  defining  the  characteristics  and  minimal 
requirements  for  designation  of  a  cluster  and  making  a  tenta- 
tive identification  of  the  clusters  to  be  included.  Working 
from  generally  accepted  occupational  data  and  applying  the  beLt 
available  information,  i.e..  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  and  occupational  information  developed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Employment,  the  committee  identified  twelve  ten- 
tative clusters . 


Minimum  numerical  requirements  adopted  by  the  committee  for  inclusion 
of  a  tentative  cluster  were  present  employment  in  Oregon  of  10,000 
workers  and  a  forecast  need  for  2,000  workers  by  1970. 
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2,  The  tentative  clusters  were  then  submitted  to  supervisors 
within  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  other  consultants  for  further  anaylysis  and  recom- 
mendations. Neither  the  procedures  used  nor  the  clusters  de- 
veloped received  unanimous  approval;  there  was,  however,  con- 
sensus that  the  clusters  identified  should  be  accepted  and 
incorporated  in  the  Guide. 

3,  Following  identification  of  the  occupational  clusters  to  be 
included,  the  immediate  problem  became  development  of  illus- 
trative curriculum  content  for  each.     This  t^t'sk  involved,  as 
did  the  cluster  identification,  analysis  of  occupations  to 
determine  required  skills  and  knowledge.     In  this  state,  how- 
ever, the  occupations  concentrated  upon  were  the  key  ones 
selected  for  inclusion  in  each  of    the  clusters. 

The  procedures  followed  in  content  development  were: 

1 .  Determination  of  the  skills  and  knowledges  required  in  the  key- 
occupations  in  each  cluster.     These  v;ere  developed  for  the  most 
part  from  analyses  made  by  specialists  from  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Employment. 

2.  Identification  of  teachable  :^.lements  inherent  in  the  skills 
and  knowledges  determined  through  analysis  of  the  key  occupa- 
tions. 

3.  Organization  of  the  identified  elements  into  proposed  courses 
in  sample  curriculum  patterns.     This  phase  of  the  development 
was  accomplished  by  small  work-groups  composed  primarily  of 
state  staff  personnel  and  other  vocational  educators.     In  ad- 

'dition,  reactions  and  recommendations  concerning  the  proposed 
courses  and  curriculums  were  obtained  from  industrial  and  labor 
representatives,  as  well  as  from  instructors  in  related  subject 
areas. 1 

Component  50  -  Work  Experience 

VJork  experience  programs  of  differing  thrusts  are  known  over  this 
country.     We  relate  our  work  experience  program  to  the  cluster  interest 
and  preparacion  of  our  11th  and  12th  graders.     This  on-the-job  experience, 
in  addition  to  the  laboratory,  in-school  experience,  makes  a  total  con- 
tribution to  student  vocational  preparation.     In  addition  to  cluster 
related  experiences  our  work  experience  coordinators  place  school  drop- 
outs, or  potential  dropouts,  in  short  term,  highly  concentrated  vocational 
training.    The  community  college  and  exist: ng  night  school  programs  assist 
in  this  effort. 


1 

Guide  to  Structure  and  Articulation  of  Occupational  Education  Programs, 
State  Department  of    Education,  Division  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vo- 
cational Education,  Salem,  Oregon,  1968, 
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We  continuously  expand  our  existing  program  of  job  placement  and 
cultivate  our  relationship  with  other  youth -oriented  programs  (i.e.  Job 
Corps  5  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  etc.). 

A  summary  or  work  experience  programs  include : 

A.  Kinds 

1.  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Education  -  an  extension  of 
the  classroom  for  credit,  not  to  exceed  two  semesters. 

2.  G3neral  V/ork  Experience  Education  -  provides  students  with 
a  maturing  experience  through  part-time  employment,  either 
during  or  after  school. 

3.  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Education  -  employs  students 
within  the  occupation  for  which  their  school  courses  are 
preparing  them.     Students  receive  either  pay  or  credit  or 
both . 

B.  Common  Characteristics 

1.  Usually  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  occupations  approved 
by  the  school. 

2.  Supplemental  vocational  information  is  offered  by  the  school 
in  related  classes     or  laboratories. 

3.  Employment  is  in  conformity  with  local,  state  and  Federal 
lav7s ,  avoiding  exploitation. 

4.  Instructor  coordination  time  is  available  in  both  areas 
with  extended  contracts  for  summer. 

5.  Enrolled  students  have  a  declared  occupational  goal,  receive 
credit,  and  may  be  dismissed  early  in  the  day. 

C.  Starting  a  Program 

1.  Factors  to  consider: 

a.  Compatibility  of  existing  school  philosophy  and  work 
experience  programs,  including  attitudes  of  students, 
administration,  and  faculty. 

b.  Comparison  of  community  need,  employer  attitude ^  and 
availability  of  training  stations. 

c .  Financial  arrangement . 

2.  Steps  to  take: 

a.  Determine  supervisory,  clerical,  and  instructional 
personnel. 

b.  Relate  instructional  orientation  to  skills ,  knowledge , 
and  understanding. 
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c.  Establish  an  advisory  committee  with  stated  objectives 
and  understanding. 

d.  Develop  operational  plan. 

e.  Present  to  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

D.  Responsibilities  of  School  Coordinator 

1«     Location  of  work  stations. 

i  2,     Training  agreement  -  student,  school,  community,  and  em- 

ployer. 

.3,     Studert  selection,  interest,  and  evaluation. 

4,  Starting  and  termination  procedures. 

5,  Instigation  and  maintenance  of  good  public  relations. 

E.  Employer  Responsibility  . 

1,  Provide  necessary  training. 

2,  Provide  necessary  supervision, 

3,  Provision  for  mobility  from  within. 

4,  Evaluation  and  understanding  of  student, 

F.  Legal  Responsibilities 

.1,     Conformity    with  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  —  in  both 
letter  and  spirit. 

2.     Maintain  insurance  protection  and  a  legal  reference  file. 

Our  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  work  experience  has  brought 
to  our  attention  the  problem  inherent  in  such  a  program.     Material  and 
procedures  developed  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  and  reviewed  on  Eric 
microfiche  have  drawn  our  interest,  especially  in  the  areas  of  staff  re- 
sponsibility and  procedure. 

Component  60  —  Articulation 

While  in  most  vocational  programs  articulation  would  be  a  process 
and  not  a  separate  component,  it  is  so  crucial  to  our  design  that  we  will 
give  it  specific  program  development.     The  key  to  this  entire  project 
rests  not  entirely  in  the  component  programs  but  in  the  fashion  in  which 
they  are  related  one  to  another  and  from  one  institution  to  the  next. 
The  fact  that  each  program  will  have  effect  on  all  students  enrolled  and 
that  directions  for  future  planning  will  be  clear,  is  the  strongest  por- 
tion of  our  approach. 

Articulation  will  mean  that  all  parties  involved(elementary ,  middle, 
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and  high  schools,  community  college,  lay  advisory  personnel,  public 
agencies)  will  develop  components  with  the  benefit  of  cooperation,  ad- 
vice, resources  and  representation  of  each  of  the  other  groups. 

The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  developed  two  task  forces  to  deter- 
mine ways  that  Oregon  can  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  students 
with  meaningful  occupational  preparation.     The  Report  of  Task  Force  II 
resulted  in  the  report.  High  School  -  Community  College  Curriculum 
Articulation.     This  report  emphasizes  the  need  for  articulated  vocational 
education  and  suggests  models  in  each  of  the  cluster  areas.     The  task  ' 
force  also  designated  roles  for  the  secondary  and  community  college 
programs  and  pinpointed  ways  in  which  program  consistencies  can  be  ac~ 
complished.     Their  final  recommendations  are  listed  here  and  the  result 
of  each  action  is  available  to  us  as  we  develop  our  program,  grades  1 
through  14. 

1.  An  articulation  committee  be  established  in  each  community 
college  district. 

a.  Members  of  the  district  articulation  committees  include: 

(1)  Representation  from  each  secondary  school  district 
within  the  community  college  district. 

(2)  Representation  from  the  respective  community  col- 
lege. 

b.  When  more  than  one  community  college  is  readily  available 
to  students   (such  as  in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area), 
provision  should  be  made  for: 

(1)  A  committee  which  encompasses  all  community  colleges 
and  secondary  school  districts  ,  or 

'         (2)    Coordination  of  a  separate  committee  as  established 
in  l.a  above. 

c.  A  priority  function  of  the  articulation  committee  of  each 
community  college  district  be  to  develop  and  execute: 

^    (1)    A  plan  of  articulation  of  secondary  and  community 
college  curricula. 

(2)  A  plan  for  educational  placement  of  occupational 
students  in  the  community  college. 

2.  A  statewide  articulation-allocation  committee  be  established. 

a.  Members  of  the  statewide  articulation-allocation  committee 
include : 

(1)  Representation  of  one  person  from  each  commimity  col- 
lege. 

(2)  Represente.tion  of  one  person  from  the  secondary  school 
districts  within  each  community  college  district. 

(3)  Representation  from  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 

b.  Community  college  and  secondary  representatives  of  the 
statewide  articulation-allocation  committee  be  members  of 
their  respective  community  college  articulation  committees. 
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3.       The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  established  a  statewide  data 
collecting  5  recording ,  and  disseminating  system  for  both 
secondary  and  post-secondary  schools. 

a.  The  existing  Oregon  Board  of  Education  titled  reports  be 
retained,  but  revised  to  coincide  v/ith  the  system  devised. 

b.  The  data  be  comparable  to  that  of  other  agencies  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  and  training  for  the  world  of  work. 

c.  Within  this  statewide  system,  there  be  defined  "A  voca- 
tional student"  which  is  common  for  all  secondary  programs 
and  which  is  con^.patible  with  the  definition  used  at  the 
community  college  level. 

U.       The  cluster  approach,  developed  in  the  Oregon  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's Guide  to  Structure  and  Articulation  of  Occupational 
Education  Programs  ,  1968  ,  be  implemented  by  the  Oregon  Board 
of  Education  as  the  basis  for  articulation  of  Oregon's  curricu- 
lum in  secondary  schools. 

5.  Oregon  State  University  develop  and  implement  programs  of  pre- 
service  and  in-service  teacher  education  in  all  the  cluster 
areas  defined  in  the  above-mentioned  "guide"  as  one  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  preparing  occupational  education  per- 
sonnel. 

6.  Oregon  Board  of  Education  and  Oroq;on  State  University  establish 
seminars  and    workshops  to  familiarize  counselors  v/ith  the 
world  of  work  and  occupational  programs  -in  the  secondary  schools 

f   and  community  colleges  of  Oregon.-^ 

We  will  consider  all  of  these  recommendations  and  apply  products  of 
statewide  programs.     In  our  program  no  decision  which  affects  direction  of 
the  program  is  made  without  representation  from  all  levels  and  institutions 
involved.     The  implementation  and  results  of  all  components  will  be  shared, 
grades  1  through  14. 

Component  70  -  Follow-up  Evaluation 

The  final  component  has  two-  functions :     A  follow-up  study  of  gradu- 
ates apd  the  evaluation  of  the  entire  program. 

A  follow-up  clerk,  Mrs.  Jana    Jennings,  has  been  employed  to  coord- 
inate the  research  and  development  of  a  program  which  will  provide  data 
to  staff  and  aministration  at  any  level  of  the  school  program.     A  survey 
of  staff  needs,  and  a  research  of  functional  programs  is  underway  at  this 
time. 


"Articulation  and  Coordination  of  Occupational  Preparatory  Curriculums  from 
High  School  Through  Community  College.     "Report  of  Task  Force  II",  Dale 
Parnell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon  Board  of  Education • 
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Evaluation  procedure  is  designed  and  accomplished  cooperatively 
by  a  third  party,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  Research  Coordination  Unit. 


B.        GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  PROJECT  VIGOR 

The  general  objective  of  Project  VIGOR  is - 

To  develop  a  comprehensive  career-  education  program  for 
grades  1  through  1^4. 

Specific  objectives  ar^  for  students  to; 

1.  Demonstrate  characteristics  of  a  viable  work  attitude. 

2.  Identify  themselves  and  their  personal  characteristics 
in  relationship  to  their  future  as  wage  earners. 

3.  Use  resources  of  vocational  information  constantly  in 
the  process  of  vocational  goal  setting. 

Recognize  the  relevancy  of  general  curriculum  experiences 
(English,  math,  science,  social  studies)  to  future  employ- 
ment. 

5.  Demonstrate  skills  and  knowledges  accrued  from  courses 
which  relate  to  vocational  education  at  later  grades, 

6.  Demonstrate  skills  and  knowledges  demanded  for  entry  em- 
ployment in  jobs  which  have  common  characteristics  and 
which  belong  to  a  family  of  vocations.   (Vocational  clusters) 

7.  Transfer  general  curriculum  tool  skills   (reading,  writing, 
computation,  scientific  concepts,  etc,)  because  of  a  recog- 
nition of  their  relevancy  to  vocational  experiences. 

8.  Elect  further  vocational  training  after  high  school. 

9.  Perform  satisfactorily  in  the  community,  under  school  super- 
vision, work  experience  assignments  related  to  classroom  in- 
struction. 

10.     Complete  at  least  four  yearns  of  high  school  by  not  dropping 
out. 

Task  objectives  necessary  for    prograir  implementation  are: 

1,     To  provide  awareness  and  exploratory  opportunities,  and 
demonstrate  school's  relativity  to  life  programs  for 
students  in  grades  1  through  6, 

•  2.     To  provide  a    specific  class  experience,  grades  7  through 
9.  enrolling  all  students  which  will  clarify  the  role  of 
the  worker,  employer,  government  and  community  in  the 
world  of  work  and  which  will  present  sources ^of  vocation- 
al informal-ion. 
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3.  To  provide  an  integrated  career  guidance  program, 
grades  1  through  l^i. 

4.  To  provide  specific  courses  in  the  general  curriculum 
which  emphasize  their  relevancy  to  future  vocations  and 
job  needs  by  identifying  activities  and  materials  v/hich 
emanate  from  student  vocational  goals  and  objectives. 

5.  To  organize  patterns  of  related  courses  which  if  elecred 
by  students  will  provide  basic  understanding  and  skills 
necessary  for  more  specific  vocational  training, 

6.  To  develop  program,  staff,  training  models,  facilities 
for  vocational  cluster  experiences  by  the  end  of  three 
years  for  approximately  800  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders 
each  year. 

7.  To  articulate  all  program  components  through  the  community 
college  level. 

8.  To  provide  meaningful  on-the-job  work  experiences  which 
relate  to  vocational  interests  and  training  for  approxi- 
mately 800  high  school  students, 

9.  To  create,  design,  and  implement  a  follow-up  study  of  high 
school  graduates  for  continued  program  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion as  well  as  evaluative  data. 
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GOALS  OF  PROJECT  VIGOR  AS  ADOPTED  BY  DAVID  DOUGLAS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  -  FEBRUARY  9,  1971 


PRIMARY    -     Every  child  will  see  the  world  of  work  as  a  part  of  his  developing 
self  and  will  learn  some  career  classifications  (jobs)  by  name. 

INTERMEDIATE  -     Every  child  v/ill  be  able  to  identify  the  relationship  between 
his  school  courses  and  the  v/orld  of  work  and  will  learn  to  group 
employment  classification  into  job  families.     Every  child  will  see 
the  world  of  work  as  a  significant  part  of  his  developing  self  arid 
will  learn  the  names  of  many  jobs. 

MIDDLE      -     Every  student  will  be  able  to  relate  a  knowledge  of  his  own  char- 
acteristics to  known  occupational  requirements  and  v/ill  be  able  to 
locate  detailed  information  about  specific  job  requirements.  Every 
student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  relationship  between  his  school 
courses  and  the  v;orld  of  work  and  v;ill  learn  to  group  employment 
classification  into  job  far^ilies.     Every  student  v/ill  see  the  world 
■  of  work  as  a  significant  part  of  his  developing  self  and  will  learn 
the  characteristics  of  many  jobs, 

JUNIOR      -     Every  student  will  explore  chosen  occupations  and  select  courses 
supportive  to  his  broad  career  field  choice.     Each  student  will 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  his  developing 
education  and  his     emerging  vocational  being.  Every  student  will  be 
able  to  relate  a  knowledge  of  his  own  characteristics  to  known  oc- 
cupational requiremients  and  v/ill  be  able  to  locate  detailed  infor- 
mation about  specific  job  requirements.     Every  student  will  be  able 
to  identify  the  relationship  between  his  school  courses  and  che 
world  of  work  and  will 'learn  to  group  employment  classification  into 
job  families.     Every  student  will  see  the  world  of  work  as  a  real 
part  of  his  developing  self  and  will  be  able  to  list  many  jobs  by 
name . 

SENIOR      -     Every  student  will  elect  a  combination  of  courses  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  needs  of  students  having  chosen  his  career  area. 
Every  cluster  student  seeking  entry  level  skills  will  develop  those 
qualities  necessary  to  obtain  employment  in  his  chosen  occupational 
area.     Every  student  will  explore  chosen  occupations  and  select 
courses  supportive  to  his  broad  career  field  choice.     Each  student 
will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  his  de- 
veloping education  and  his  emerging  vocational  being.     Every  student 
will  be  able  to  relate  a  knowledge  of  his  own  characteristics  to 
known  occupational  requirements  and  will  be  able  to  locate  detailed 
information  about  specific  job  requirements.  ■  Every  student  will  be 
able  to  identify  the  relationship  between'  his  school  courses  and  the 
world  of  work  and  will  learn  to  group  employment  classification  into 
job  families.     Every  student  will  see  employment  as  a  real  part  of 
his  developing  self  and  will  be  able  to  describe  many  jobs  within 
his  chosen  career  ^area. 

• 

POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  The  school  will  provide  follow-up  contact  service  for  former 
Douglas  students     and  placement  assistance,  where  possible,  for 
youth  of  this  community.     Compatibility  .of  programs  for  students  ad- 
vancing from  David  Douglas  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
will  be  maintained. 
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Career  Concepts  from  the  Philosophy  of  Project  VIGOR 
David  Douglas  School  District  40 


Career  education  is  that  portion  cf  general  education  which  is  purposeful- 
ly desif^ned  to  provide  an  environment  for  developing  attitudes  by  which  an 
individual  approaches  decisions  concernin3  sex'vices  vjhich  he  will  exchange 
for  the  goods  and  services  that  he  v:ill  receive  from  his  conniunity. 

Concepts  included  within  the  philosophy  of  career  education  are: 

(1)  All  people  contribute  sorr.ething  to  other  people  in  exchanfre 
for  their  psychological  and  physiological  requirer?.Gnts . 

(2)  The  organization  of  learning  (called  teaching)  about  that 
adult  portion  of  life  called  vocation  (job,  vrork .  profession^, 
ei:.ployment )  belongs  in  all  areas  and  groupings  of  education 
(as  do  other  concepts  of  general  education  such  as  responsi- 
bility-, reasoning,  and  self ^direction ) , 

(3)  Career  education  must  prepare  an  individual  to  deal  psycho- 
logically with  both  anticipated  and  unexpected  changes  in 
environmental  requirements. 

(U)    Vocational  selection  is  an  individual  right  (as  is  religion, 
marriage,  or  recreation). 

.  i 

(5)    Level  of  position  (skilled,  technical,  managerial,  profession- 
al) within  a  vocational  area  (medical,  mechanical,  educational, 
food  service,  etc.)  is  determined  by  competency  and  desire 
based  on  education,  experience,  and  effort. 

(5)    Vocational  education  (that  part  of  education  which  prepares  a 
person  for  a  given  area  of  employment',  i.e.  apprenticeship, 
school  cf  education,  trade  school,  law  school,  medical  school) 
is  offered  by  society  to  help  an  individual  meet  his  vocational 
ambitions • 

(7)  Vocational  education  should  be  available  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  society  (people)  v;hich  is  comioosed  of  individuals  whose 
readiness  for  some  aspect  of  voca'cional  education  may  range 
from  childhood  to  senior  citizen. 

(8)  Career  education  fits  into  the  affective  (attitude}  domain  - 
vocational  education  deals  largely  with  the  cognitive  (knowledge) 
and  psychomotor  (physical)  domains. 
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C.     .     GENERAL  PROJECT  DESIGN 

Ox^egon^s  fifth  largest  school  system,  David  Douglas  is  organized 
on  a  6-2-2-2  basics,  with  eleven  elementary  schools,  two  middle  schools, 
and' a  campus-style  high  school.     There  are  approximately  6,000  students 
in  grades  1  through  8  and  3,000  high  school  students.    The  certified 
staff  numbers  4-57 ,  with  300  additional  employees.     The  curriculum  has 
been  traditionally  college-oriented- 

Project  VIGOR  is  an  implementation  of  an  educational  philosophy 
calling  for  those  changes  in  instruction  which  will  best  prepare  all 
students  for  decision-making  in  terms  of  life  work- 

Procedure  followed.    Curriculum  work  was  done  on  a  contractual 
basis  with  individual  teachers  and  with  groups  of  teachers. 

This  contract  took  the  form  of  the  teacher  or  group  identifying 
an  end  product  or  group  of  products  (a  certain  number  of  learning  pack- 
ages ,  a  survey,  a  handbook,  etc.). 

The  requests  5  twenty- two  in  number,  were  studied  by  a  steering 
committee  and  recommendations  as  to  amounts  of  money  to  pay  for  each 
were  made.     Those  individuals  and  groups  that  contracted  with  Project 
VIGOR  agreed  to  field  test  their  project  durijag  school  year  1971-72  in 
their  own  classrooms. 

Progress  reports  on  thoso  classroom  trials  are  in  Appendix  D. 
Component  00  -  Awareness 

Grades  one  through  six  form  a  foundation  for  the  later  exploratory 
and  skill  development  activities.     The  career  aspect's  of  curriculuTn  are 
intended  to  help  children  become  aware  of  the  many  opportunities  afforded 
by  life  and  provide  some  realistic  models  for  decision  making  concerning 
those  alternatives. 

Each  of  the  ten  elementary  schools  enjoys  autonomy  in  implementation 
of  District  career  education  goals.  Some  of  the  projects  from  each  build- 
ing are  reported  in  Appendix  C. 

CoTnponent  10  -  Exploration 

Occupational  exploration  has  its  formal  center  at  the  middle 
school  level.     During  the  1970-71  school  year  all  7th  and  8th  grade 
language  arts-social  studies  teachers  received  instruction  on  the  Oregon 
Board  of  Education's  SUTOE  course,  and  a  nine-week  unit  was  field  tested 
at  the  Gilbert  Middle  School.     All  8th  grade  students  have  received 
SUTOE  instruction  during  the  1971-72  school  year,  and  all  7th  and  8th 
graders  will  receive  instruction  the    following  year.     Multnomah  Count/ 
career  education  and  testing  specialists  have  assisted  with  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  this  program. 

A  special  exploratory  ^-^ork  experience  program  has  been  introduced 
during  the  1971-72  year  and  will  extend  info  the  summer.     See  Appendix  B. 

Component  20  -  Guidance 

Guidance  is  regarded  as  the  central  nervous  system  of  career  edu- 
cation, with  all  counselors  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  their  unique 
role  with  respect  to  student  preparation  for  the  world  of  work-  Oregon 
Board  of  Education  Guidance  Specialists  are  providing  leadership  in  the 
evaluation  of  this  expanded  guidance  concept. 


Component  30  -  General  Curriculutn 


The  Project  is  operating  in  grades  1  through  14,  including  aware- 
ness, orientation,  instruction,  exploration,  preparation,  placement,  and 
follow-up. 

Awareness  of  people  on  jobs  is  a  major  thrust  of  the  primary  grades. 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  look  at  adults  as  people  who  have  jobs  to 
do  in  society  and  are  helped  in  forming  understandings  of  the  functions  of 
these  jobs.     (See  Appendix  C  for  career  awareness  programs.) 

A  concerted  effort  to  help  students  see  the  relationship  of  their 
...chool  courses  and  the  jobs'  which  they  will  one  day  have  is  begun  in  the 
primary  grades  and  carried  all  through  school.     Projects  at  all  grade 
levels  are  being  tested  in  terms  of  relating  course  work  to  the  world  of 
work . 

Component  HQ  -  Cluster  Curriculum 

The  Project  started  the  1970-71  school  year  by  adding  four  cluster 
courses  to  the  11th  and  12th  grade  selections.     Four  additional  courses 
were  added  for  the    1971-72  school  year,  with  four  new  cluster  classes 
planned  for  the  1972-73  school  year.     This  will  give  us  a  total  of  twelve 
cluster  classes  for  the  District  Project. 


CLUSTER  COURSE  ENROLLMExNT  AT  DAVID  DOUGLAS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Course  Title  Department        1970-71      1971-72  1972-73 

Home  Economics      13  85  107 

X 

Home  Economics  13  -  50  110 
Business  Ed.  58  62         "  35 


Child  Services 
Food  Service 
Clerical 


Industrial 
Mechanics 

Health  Sfjrvices 

Industrial 
Electronics 

Diversified 
Occupations 

Industrial 
Metals 

Accounting 

Construction 

Secretarial 

Horticulture 


ERLC 
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Industrial  Ed. 
Science 

Industrial  Ed. 

Business  Ed. 

Industrial  Ed. 
Business  Ed. 
Industrial  Ed. 
Business  Ed. 
Science 
TOTALS 


58 


194 
25 

27 

73 

18 


11+2 
30 


53i^ 


56 
64 

22 

70 

25 
14 
64 

18 
•  21 
505 


Increase/ 
Decrease 

+22 

+60 

-27 

-138 
+39 

-5 

-3 

+  7 
New 
New 

New 
New 
+72 


These  twelve  clusters  form  the    heart  of  vocational  education  with- 
in Project  VIGOR  and  provide  at  least  job  entry  level  skills  for  each 
enrolled  student. 

Additional  vocational  training  is  offered  to  students  in  business 
education  classes  that  are  not  classified  as  cluster  classes. 

The  forecasted  enrollment  of  606  for  school  year  1972-73  is  approx- 
imately 45%  of  the  enrollment  of  the  11th  and  12th  grade.    Our  goal  of 
cluster  enrollment  of  more  than  50%  of  the  11th  and  12th  grade  student 
body  is  in  sight  this  next  school  year. 

Component  50  -  Cooperative  V7ork  Experience 

The  cooperative  rork  experience  program  is  our  link  between  school- 
based  instruction  and  industry -based  application*    Student,  school  and 
community  compose  this  interesting  aspect  of  complete  career  education. 

With  counsel  from  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  Career  Education 
Specialists,  we  have  revised  and  re-staffed  our  work  experience  program. 
We  expect  these  changes  to  facilitate  a  greater  student- community  in- 
volvement with  the  employment  aspects  of  the  Project. 

Our  work  experience  program  will  benefit  from  the  expertise  of 
each  cluster  instructor  and  will  occupy  a  major  attention  from  our  work 
experience  supervisor,  our  exploratory  work  experience  coordinator,  and 
our  instructor  of  diversified  occupations.*   We  will  also  draw  heavily 
upon  the  advisory  committees  for  help  in  establishing  effective  compo- 
nents of  the  work  experience  program. 

i 

Component  60  -  Articulation 

Articulation  is  being  achieved  through  personal  contact  and  through 
advisory  cor^mittee  activities.    Greater  visibility  will  be  sought  through 
the  use  of  brochures  now  in  the  development  stage  and  more  newspaper  cover- 
age through  greater  activity  at  the  public  relations  level. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Joyce .Dechman,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Exemplary  Projects  Representative,  plans 
are  being  made  for  establishing  effective  articulation  with  other  exemplary 
projects,    Oregon  Board  of  Education  Exemplary  Projects  Specialist,  Tom 
Williams ,  assists  with  the  opening  of  communication  channels  within  the 
state. 

Component  70  -  Follow-up  and  Evaluation 

Through  the  Oregon  Board  of  Educati^jn  this  school  uses  the  VERIFY 
system  for  follow-up  of  students.    A  local  supplementary  follow-up  program 
is  being  designed  to  serve  needs  beyond  the  scope  of  the  VERIFY  program. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  graduate,  in 
order  to  assure  him/her  of  a  support  structure  for  subsequent  employment 
or  counseling  needs.    Close  contact  with  the  Oregon  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Is  maintained  for  those  students  having  special 
problems  in  the  school-work  transition.    Also  see  page  24. 
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RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THIS  PROJECT 


The  accomplishments  of  Project  VIGOR  occur  largely  in  terms  of  an 
awareness  of  career  education  as  a  part  of  the  general  curriculum.  This 
awareness  has  been  stimulated  within  the  community  by  news  releases  and 
activities  of  the    advisory  committees.    The  professional  staff  has  been 
oriented  by  District  in-service  workshops,  faculty  meetings,  individual 
contacts,  and  special  projects  described  throughout  the  body  of  this  re- 
port . 

The  table  on  Cluster  Course  Enrollment -on  page  30  indicates  results 
in  terms  of  student  participation  in  vocational  courses. 

The  experimental  orientation  programs  conducted  at  the  middle  schools 
involve  approximately-  1500  students.    Results  from  this  program  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  evaluation  reports. 

Advisory  committees  have  involved  eighty  lay  community  members, 
twenty-eight  certificated  staff  members,  and  ten  students.    These  com- 
mittees have  been  a  first  step  toward  community  involvement  other  than 
school  board  and  budget  committee  for  this  District.    The  committees 
have  proven  such  a  valuable  addition  to  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  Project  VIGOR  that  serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  formation 
of  additional  committees  for  various  departments  and  grade  levels  through- 
out the  School  District. 


E.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROJECT  * 

9 

Evaluation  is  an  ongoing  operation  within  the  Project  and  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Project  administration.    One  evaluation  project  un- 
dertaken to  collect  base  line  data  was  conducted  at  the  ninth  grade  level 
and  is  reported  in  Appendix  G.  Third  party  evaluation  is  the  contracted 
responsibility  of  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  Research  Coordination  Unit, 
previously  described  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

Appendix  E  is  the  proposal  submitted  by  O.B.E.  R.C.U.  for  evaluat- 
ing Project  VIGOR  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1971-June  30,  1972,  This 
appendix  is  included  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  services  performed 
by  the  third  party  evaluator. 

F,  CONCLUSIONS 

Project  VIGOR  is  a  guidance-oriented  curriculum  project  whose 
visibility  exists  through  changes  in  student  behavior.    We  are  trying 
to  change  the  entire  curriculum  in  those  ways. which  will  make  most 
likely  those  student  experiencefe  which  result  in  a  total  alumni  capable 
of  engaging  effectively  with  the  world  of  work  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  terms  of  the  above-stated  objective,  the  Director  of  Project 
VIGOR  considers  the  first  two  pi?oject  years  successful. 
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Course  content,  teaching  methodology,  staffing  patterns,  personnel 
interactions,  materials,  and  equipment  are' coordinated  into  a  total  school 
curriculum  which  might  pass  as  ^'conventional"  until  examined  in  terms  of 
p05t  high  school  results. 

Implications  of  this  Project  should  favor  an  educational  design 
appropriate  for  implementation  by  any  other  school  system  with  similar 
aspirations  for  its  graduates  without  imposing  an  expensive  or  disruptive 
reorganization  program. 

A  review  of  Project  movement  to  date  together  with  considerations 
from  site  visitations  reviewed  in  the  body  of  this  report  has  directed 
the  Project  management  toward  additional  and  altered  activities  for  goal 
achievement. 

Assignment  of  support  personnel  will  center  on  the  buildings 
being  served  with  central  office  activities  taking  a  secondary  priority. 
Individual  school  principals  will  assume  a  more  direct  administrative 
role  in  career  education  programs  than  they  have  to  date. 
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■APPENDIX  B 
■  EXPLORATORY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OUTLINE 


EXPLORATORY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OUTLINE 


A  project  to  place  boys  and  girls  between  the  8th  and  10th  grades  into 
full  day  on-the-job  observations  of  people    working  within  career  areas 
of  interest  to  the  individual  student.. 

Our  school  system  makes  no  provision  to  reduce  horizontal  job  mobility 
through  pre-preparatory  job  environment  exploration.    We  in  no  way  assist 
the  student  to  feel~smell-touch~or-hear  the  job  or  jobs  of  his  indicated 
interest.    Our  assistance  to  him  is  only  in  the  written  or  spoken  word 
or  the  "quick  look"  field  trip  exposure. 

Courses  taken  as  prerequisite  to  given  cluster  areas  -  health,  mechanics, 
food,  etc.    and  which-  are  subsequently  changed  prevent  adequate  sequential 
preparation  for  the  final  job  area  selected  by  the  student.    V/e  allow  the 
student  to  select  prerequisites  to  certain  cluster  areas  without  exposing 
hiTii  to  any  true    "job  environment". 

Objectives  - 

A.  Outcome: 

1.  Students  having  an  exploratory  work    experience  will 
undergo  fewer  vocational  area  changes  than  other  students, 

2.  Students  having  an  exploratory  work  experience  will  select 
career  cluster  areas  for  secondary  courses  earlier  than 
other  students. 

f     3.     Students  having  an  exploratory  wcrk  experience  will  demon- 
strate through  performance  a  greater  motivation  within 
career  cluster  courses  than  other  students, 

B.  Activity:  '  - 

1.  Each  student  in  a  SUTOE  class  will  identify  three  or  more 
vocational  areas  which  hold  some  interest  for  him;  i.e., 
metalwork,  construction,  business,  accounting,  etc» 

2.  Each  SUTOE  student  will  compare  his  ^characteristics  with 
known  occupational  requirements. 

3.  Each  student' v/ill  have  an  opportunity  for  an  exploratory 
work  experience  before  entering  a  cluster  course. 

Each  exploratory  work  experience  student  will  be  exposed 
to  the  environment,  including  time,  space,  sound,  smell, 
social  atmosphere ,  and  general  appearance  of  an  ongoing 
job  within  each  of  three  different  vocational  areas. 

C.  Involvement: 

1.    The  local  adult  community  will  have  direct  involvement  with 
career  education  by  providing  exploratory .work  situations. 
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C.     Involvement,  continued: 

2.     Each  exploratory  work  experience  student  will  be  exposed 

to  the  time  and  effort  required  to  earn  a  living  in  various 
career  areas. 

III.     8th  grade  SUTOE  teachers  will  help  students  determine  major  areas  of 

practical  interest.     A  counselor  coordinating  the  SUTOE  project  v;ill  super- 
vise the  preparation  of  staff,  students,  parents,  employees,  and  employers 
■  for  the  exploratory  experience.     Clerical  staff  will  process  information 
and  facilitate  scheduling  and  transporation  arrangements.     School  adminis- 
tration v;ill  make  time    provisions.     District  administration  will  authorize 
fiscal  considerations.     Oregon  Board  of  Education  specialists  will  assist 
in  correcting  program  in  terms  of ••  evaluation  interpretation  and  implementa- 
tion. 

IV.     A  full  time  counselor-coordinator  will  direct  the  project  and  provide  liason 
betv/een  SUTOE,  community,  and  secondary  course  selection. 

Sixteen  middle  school  SUTOE  teachers  will  help  students  prepare  for  the  ex- 
ploratory work  experience. 

Clerical  staff  will  be  emplo^/ed  as  required  for  information  dissemination, 
data  collection  and  processing. 

Secondary  school  counselors  will  help  program  students  into  courses  with 
career  implications. 

V.     Students  from  Columbia  Christian  Academy,  Portland  Union  Academy,  and 

Portland  Christian  High  School    will  be  invited  through  their  adminstrators , 

VI.     Cooperation  between  labor-,  apprenticeship  council,  employment  service  will 
be  sought  through  the  advisory  comjTiittee. 

VII.     A  search  for  similar  programs  will  be  made,  and  sponsoring  agencies  contacted 
for  articulation. 

VIII.     Teachers  of  special  achievemient  students  will  participate  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  program.. 

IX.    In  district  evaluation  for  management  will  be  provided  by  district  staff*  ' 

Third  party  evaluation  will  report  level  of  objective  attainment.  The 
Research  Coordination  Unit  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  has  been  re- 
tained by  contract  to  evaluate  Project  VIGOR  and  will  be  approached  in 
the  evaluation  of  Project  G.O.A.L. 

X.     Guidance  counselors  will  assist  students  in  the  interpretation  of ^their 
experiences  for  purposes  of  effective  course  selection  with  vocational 
implications . 

XI,    Separate  accounting  will  permit  identification  of  federal  and  matching 
funds. 

XII.     Conditions  specified  in  H.E.W.  Form  315  covering  equal  employment  rights, 
non-discrimination,  etc*,  have  been  adopted  by  our  school  board. 


Mr#  Gerald  Olson,  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Coordinator,  began  Project 
GOAL  in  August  1971.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  constant  contact  wikh 
both  District  Middle  Building,  adminstration,  staff,  and  students.  This 
contact  has  taken  the  following  form: 

(1)  Met  with  eighteen  8th  grade  block  classes  and  explained  Project 
VIGOR,  Project  GOAL,  career  education,  and  occupational  explora- 
tion . 

(2)  Met  with  the  6th  grade  classes  at  North  Powellhurst  Elementary 
School.    Explained  and  discussed  Project  VIGOR,  Project  GOAL, 
career  education,  and  occupational  exploration. 

(3)  Arranged  and  conducted  cluster  visitations  at  the  Senior  Build- 
ing for  one  block  class  from  Floyd  Light  Middle  School.  Students 
visited  in  groups  of  five  each. 

(4)  Met  with  twenty-three  7th  and  8th  grade  block  classes  at  Gilbert 
Middle  School.    Explained  and  discussed  Project  VIGOR,  Project 
GOAL,  career  education,  and  occupational  exploration. 

(5)  Met  with  Floyd  Light  Middle  School  block ~*^eachers  to  set  up  pro- 
gram for  Mall  205  student  occupational  exploration. 

(6)  Completed  Mall  205  business  survey  for  possible  student  involve- 
ment in  occupational  exploration.  ^ 

(7)  Ran  field  test  on  U.S.T.E.S.  Interest  Survey  in  Floyd  Light  Middle 
School  7th  grade. 

(8)  Met  with  twenty-one  Floyd  Light  Middle  School  7th  grade  block 
classes  explaining  and  discussing  Project  VIGOR,  Project  GOAL, 
career  education,  "and  occupational  exploration. 

(9)  Met  with  and  set  up  three  Mall  205  businesses  for  student  occupa- 
tional exploration. 

(10)  Administered  U.S.T.E. S.  Interest  Survey  to  ^20  8th  graders  at 
Floyd  Light  Middle  School. 

(11)  Transported  and  worked  with  eight  students  in  eight  different 
occupational  explorations • 

(12)  Administered  U.S.T.E.S.  Interest  Survey  to  320  8th  graders  at 
Gilbert  Middle  School. 

(13)  Met  with  Dr.  McCaleb,  Al  Ross  (Principal  of  Floyd  Light  Middle 
School),  and  employers  at  Mall  205  as  follow  up  of  first  week  of 
student  occupational  exploration. 
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(14)  Met  with  interested  8th  grade  parents  to  discuss  U.S.T.E.S  Survey 
and  its  implications  to  and  forecasting  for  9th  grade  classes  and 
participation  in  cluster  classes. 

(15)  Interpretation  of  U-S.T,E.S,  Interest  Survey  to  block  classes  at 
Floyd  Light  Middle  School, 

(16)  Contacted  the  summer  school  Principal  Mr,  Dave  Petrasso  for  the 
exact  dates  of  the  summer  school.    Project  "GOAL"  will  fall  on 
the  same  starting  hours  as  the  summer  school,  June  19th  at  8:30 
a*  m  • 

(17)  Met  with  all  the  eighth  graders  during  their  bloek  classes  in 
both  Gilbert  Middle  and  Floyd  Light  Middle  Schools  explaining 
the  format  for    the  summer  project  GOAL,    After  sharing  the 
dates  of  the  project  and  the  times  the  students  would  be  in- 
volved, a  show  of  hands  was  called  for  to  determine  the  amount 
of  interested  students.     285  out  of  780  eighth  graders  showed 
interest  at  this  time- 

(18)  A  brochure  of  information  on  project  GOAL  was  prepared  and  sent 
home  to  the  parents  of  the  8th  graders. 

(19)  A  registration  blank  was  prepared  and  made  available  to  students 
tlirough  the  counseling  office  and  also  distributed  by  eighth 
grade  block  teachers.    The  registration  blanks  were  due  in  the 
counseling  office  on  May  19th.    Fifty  -three  students  officially 
signed  up  for  the  program. 

(20)  At  this  time  students  are  being  assigned  to  businesses  that  have 
particular  occupational  interests  of  thfe  students. 

(21)  The  needed  help  has  been  selected  and  will  meet  for  a  half  day 
workshop  on  Thursday,  June  15th  to  go  over  the  forms  and  mater- 
ials that  will  be  used  and  to  be  assigned  a  number  of  the  stu- 
dents as  their  counselees.  * 

(22)  One  student  will  go  out  on  a  shift  in  a  dentist's  office  on 
June  15th  observing  a  dental  assistant  occupation.    This  will 
will  be  a  pilot  day  to  check  and  see  how  the  project  is  going 
to  work. 

The  above  listed  activities  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  a  great  in- 
terest in  career  education  and  occupational  exploration  in  the  Middle  Build- 
ing area.    This  interest  is  quite  infectious  in  the  adjacent  business  communi- 
ty as  well. 

Mr.  Olson  is  continuing  to  develop  exploration  contacts  in  business  areas  for 
8th  graders,  as  well  as  developing  plans  for  the  three  week  summer  occupational 
exploration  project. 

The  summer  school  program  will  basically  have  the  following  format: 

(1)    Students    will  have  selected  three  occupational  areas  of  interest 
through  classroom  and  community  activities  during. the  school  year. 
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(2)  Interested  adults  from  occupational  areas  will  be  available  to 
take  Students  to  work  with  them. 

(3)  On  Monday  -  the  first  day  of  summer  school  -  students  will  be 
briefed  on  the  occupational  area  of  their  choice,  as  to  how  to 
act,  look,  and  find  information  regarding  that  occupation.     Re-  • 
porting  and  sharing  this  information  will  be  stressed. 

(4)  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  each  student  will  participate 
for  a  full  work  shift  with  an  adult  from  the  area  of  his  choice. 

(5)  On  Friday  each  student  will  be  debriefed  and  will  make  a  report 
on  his  three-day  experience. 

(6)  During  the  second  and  third  week  he  will  repeat  the  first  week's 
escperience  in  each  of  the  other  two  areas. 

This  experience  will  enable  the  student  to  see,  smell,  hear,  talk,  and  touch 
several  occupational  areas  of  his  choice..    "With  this  background  he  will  better 
be  able  to  make  a  career  choice  which  will  result  in  more  logical  selections 
of  high  school  courses. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  assess  the  ^success  and  effectiveness  of  a  program 
prior  to  the  fact;  however,  we  have  attempted  to  do  this  objectively  and  as 
a  result  are  submitting  this  request  for  an  extension  of  partial  funding  for 
a  second  year  of  Project  GOAL. 

The  amount  requested  is  for  the  summer  "on-the-job^'  expenses  of  instruction, 
secretarial  assistance,  and  the  summer  portion  of  Mr-  Olson's  salary. 

Please  find  the  proposed  budget  attached.  ^ 
f 
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■APPENDIX  C 
CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS 


VIGOR 


DAVID  D0U3LAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Cherry  Park  School  Year  1971«72 

Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES^ 

Sales,  earning  money  for  funds,  working  in  cafe,  safety  patrol. 

Made  cookies  to  sell.    Tours  of  building,  jobs  of  mothers  and  fathers. 

Wrote  to  different  businesses  for  field  trip  possibilities. 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES  g 

Grade  1      Studied  jobs  in  the  school,  who  and  why  of  parentis 
occupatipns. 

Grade  3      Social  Studies  -  Community  Unit 
Studying  unit  on  Portland  as  it  was  from  1894  on.    People  or  careers 
involved  in  changing  the  city's  growth.    Films  shown  such  as: 
Governing  the  City,  City  Differences  &  Alike,  Roots  of  the  Tree-Oregon} 
field  trips  planned  covering  the  bridges  of  Portland* 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  1      Personal  jobs  for  each  student  -  changing  jobs  and  taking 
responsibility.^ 

Grade  2     Children  are  aware  of  community  workers  and  occupations. 
Activities  -  autograph  book  of  community  workers  and  treasure  hunt  for 
business  cards  -  discussion  of  jobs  and  places  people  work. 

Grades  5-6     Art  classes  -  permanent  bulletin  board  display  of 
careers  connected  with  art.    Discussion  of  these  as  they  come  up^  Some 
students  bring  in  pictures  and  newspaper  articles  to  discuss. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Earl  Boyles 


School  Year  1971-72 


Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below; 


BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 


A  10-unit  project  for  the  entire 


year  is  in  progress- 


Arts  &  Crafts 

Clothing 

Agriculture 


Publications 
Student  Store 
Geology 


Carpentry  &  Mechanics 
Broadcast  ing 
Economics 

Cooking  &  Food  Services 


GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  2      Field  trip  to  Grandma's  Cookies  to  study  assembly  lines- 
awareness  of  jobs  at  both  production  and  distrubution  level.  Social 
Studies  films  related  to  occupations.     Field  trip  to  zoo  for  maintenance 
job  and  service  job  study-     School  Store  -  students  sell  newspapers  for 
,01  which  have  been  written  by  students  (under  communications) 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grade  1  Unit  on  families  which  includes  jobs  fathers  do..  School  unit 
includes  jobs  of  school  personnel • 

.  Grade  2      Bulletin  boards:    Jobs  Are  Everywhere,  Best  Job  in  the  World, 
What  Jobs  are  Available  in  My  Neighborhood,  classroom  discussion  on 
parental  jobs.    Baking  cookies  as  a  class.     Discussion  of  clothing  and  how 
we  get  it.    Sewing  small  articles.    Visit  by  nurse  to  discuss  her  job. 
Filmstrips,  story-writing,  story-telling.     Pantomime  of  various  jobs. 
Unit  on  community  workers. 

Grade  5      Listing  jobs  and  job  categories  for  each  unit.  Growing 
plants  to  sell  in  school  store.     Field  trips  to  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills, 
KOIN  TV.    Newspaper  publications  -  Clarke  paper. 
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VIGOR 


DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 

School  -  Gilbert  Heights  School  Year  1971-»72 

Current  career  education  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 
Annual  "Career  Day" 

Guest  speakers  were  asked  to  explain  different  fields  of  employment. 
School  participation  in  logo  contest  for  VIGOR, 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  2      Study  of  community  and  occupations,  guest  speakers,  nurse, 
grocer,  policeman,  postman,  bus  driver,  secretary;  field  trips  -  Lloyd 
Center,  fire  station.  Grandma  Cookies;  Use  of  money  -  buying  and  selling 
a  product.     '^Yesterday,  Today  &  Tomorrow"  from  Language  Experience,  Level 
III.    Discussions  on  jobs  desired  or  not  wanted  by  students.     Field  trip 
to  Historical  Society  to  view  early  pioneer  jobs  and  tools.     Wrote  stories 
about  occupations,  mural  of  various  occupations,  model  of  a  community. 
Students  form  rolls  from  bread  started  by  baker  in  school     -  place  them 
in  muffin  tins  -  watch  them  bake  -  make  their  own  butter  and  eat  them. 
Prior  to  this  they  have  studied  about  yeast,  visited  a  bakery  and  had  a 
baker  come  visit.    They  have  made  cupcakes  and  sold  them  at  a  tea.  The 
students  are  learning  about  the  properties  of  yeast,  baking  powder,  the 
action  of  heat.     They  are  using  arithmetic  in  figuring  amounts  and  in 
making  change. 

Grade  3      "What  Will  I  Be  From  A  to  Z"  program  put  on  by  class.  Elem- 
entary crossword  puzzle  and  "Occupations  Game"  using  15  different  occupa- 
tions.   Presentations  given  to  class  by  policeman,  telephone  installer, 
and  study  of  the  city  and  all  its  services  -  employment  centers,  etc. 

Grade  4      Bulletin  boards,  reports  of  preferred  careers,   'Vhatwill  you 
be  10  years  from  now?",  poems  and  songs  on  types  of  work,  films  of  occupa- 
tions with  discussion  following. 

Grade  5      Use  of  classified  ads  to  'hunt*  for  jobs.     Research  on  a  par- 
ticular job  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  about  it.     Interview  parents 
to  find  out  about  their  jobs.     Pantomime  of  occupations.     Pictures  of  oc- 
cupations brought  to  class  and  stories  written  about  them.     Children  re- 
ceive $500  every  period  (play)  and  pretend  to  be  working.    Work  on  bud- 
geting -  become  aware  of  income  levels  and  jobs  vs.  income.  Roleplaying 
of  different  occupations.  Classification  of  careers  and  vocations  -  read 
ads.    Art  classes  -  permanent  bulletin  board  display  of  careers  connected 
with  art.    Discussion  of  these  as  they  come  up*     Students  bring  in  pic- 
tures and  newspaper  articles. 

Grade  6      In  discussions,  careers  are  always  brought  ir  through  ques- 
tioning strategies. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 

1 

School  -  Gilbert  Park  School  Year^ 1971-72 


Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grades  1-2-3      Cominunity  Helpers  study      Studying  the  organization 
of  a  community  and  the  occupations  such  as:    Fire  Safety  -  Police  - 
Storekeeper  -  Doctor  -  Fathers  and  their  work  -  School  Nurse  and 
Custodian  and  the  activities  of  each. 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Art  classes  Permanent  bulletin  board  display  of  careers  connected 
with  art.    Discussion  of  these  as  they  come  up  but  no  formal  units. 


Grade  1      Class  taken  to  bank  to  learn  about  money. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  »^^OGRAM 


School  -  Lincoln  Park  School  Year  1971-72 

Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 

BUILDING  Career  ACTIVITIES; 

CARE  -  Career  Approach  to  Relevant  Education  for  Grades  1-6.  CARE 
is  a  project  being  developed  by  the  staff  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ed 
McMahon.    Many  activities  are  planned  and  executed  for  each  grade  level, 
including  activities  with  vocational  as  well  as  avocational  implications. 
Parents  share  their  talents,  time  and  interests  with  students.  Students 
help  students 

(The  Career  Interest  Center  contains  many  animals,  fish,  woodworking 
projects,  sewing,  photography,  electronics,  etc.) 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grade  1      Talked  about  mother* s,  father's  jobs  -  made  lists.  Classi- 
fied ^as  to  whether  jobs  dealt  with  goods  or  services  -  writing  lesson. 
Film  -  cities  and  commerce.     Where  we  get  our  food;  list  of  goods  and 
services.    Tour  of  building  -  visited  behind  the'  scenes.     Film  -  schools 
and  jobs-  lots  of  people  work  here. 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grade  3      Macrame  has  been  the  interest  of  one  third  grade  class.  Hy- 
peractive children  have  "settled  dovm"  because  of  their  interest  in  this 
art.     Parents  have  become  interested  and  joined  their  children  in  making 
articles  of  macrame.     Many  are  doing  better  school  work  due  to  the  self- 
control  they  have  acquired  through  this  art.    Teacher  has  taught  students 
of  other  classes  and  is  quite  enthusiastic. 

Children  have  a  50  gallon  aquarium  vdth  13  fish  -  this  was  done  through 
the  Career  Interest  Center. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Menlo  Park 


School  Year  1971-72 
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Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 

BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grs.  1-4      The  Duso  materials  are  very  closely  related  to  career 
development.     Much  of  the  program  is  self-awareness  and  an  understanding 
of  others.     Stories  related  to  varied  careers  are  also  involved,  as 
well  as  role-playing,  activities,  and  puppetry  situations. 


GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

6th  grade      'The  Emporium"  a  new  enterprise  formed  by  a  6th  grade 
class.    They  raised  capital  by  forming  a  stock  company.    There  are  now 
about  300  shares  of  stock  outstanding.     Current  market  price  is  26^  a 
share.    Value  is  determined  by  sale  of  stock  between  students  (a  recent 
deal  between  two  students  which  will  effect  future  stock  prices). 
Their  ft eacher,  Mr.  Chambers,  is  a  member  of  the.  Board  of  Directors, 
along  with  4  students.    A  manager  was  chosen  from  four  applicants. 
Clerks  were  chosen  by  the  manager  after  they  filed  employment  applications 
with  her.    3  new  clerks  will  be  chosen  and  trained  by  the  manager  each 
week.     School  supplies,  used  books  and  magazines  are  sold.  Future 
items  may  include  those  things  made  or  grown  by  students.  (Economics, 
discussions,  using  Life  on  Paradise  Island,  Wilson,  Harman  and  Warnike, 
Ramon,  1970,  Scott-Forsman,  as  basis) 

Grs  1-6      Music-concert  (Spring)  in  April  to  be  entitled  Careers 
In  Action,  to  consist  of  five  sections:     1-Musical  Careers, 
2-Jobs  from  around  the  world,  3-American  Workers  4-Contemporary 
Careers,  5-Work  is  Fun. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Mill  Park  School  Year  1971-72 

Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREliR  ACTIVITIES; 

Integrated  Career-Academic  Project.     Principal  and  staff  have  developed 
a  program  that  is  integrated  very  well  into  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic.    (See  Teachers'  Guide  to  Ideas) 

1-6    "Careers  of  the  Sea"  -  a  storage  box  15"xl5"x30"  contains  film 
strips,  records,  comic  books,  recipes,  books  and  pamphlets  on  careers  of 
the  sea.    This  is  one  of  11  different  boxes  located  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  district.     Each  month  the  boxes,  each  with  a  different 
theme,  are  moved  to  another  sciiool. 

1-6    Students  develop  relevant  spelling  lists  from  things  observed 
on  field  trips. 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grade  1  First  graders  are  studying  forestry  und  logging  in  Oregon. 
Each  student  has  brought  soil  and  planted  tree  seeds*  Later  they  will 
plant  their  trees  in  a  reforestation  project. 

Grade  2    Career  education  is  based  on  parents  coming  in  and  talking 
to  the  children  about  their  jobs.     The  children  write  a  letter  to  the 
parent,  thanking  them  and  telling  what  they  thought  was  most  interest- 
ing.   Follow-up  activities  include  visiting  as  many  as  possible  on  the 
job  doing  art  work  related  to  jobs,  writing  reports  and  stories.  We 
try  to  have  at  least  one  speaker  per  week. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  North  Powellhurst  School  Year  1971-72 


Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 

BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES:: 

Grades  1-4      The  Duso  materials  are  very  closely  related  to  career 
development.     Much  of  the  program  is  self-awareness  and  an  understanding 
of  others.     Stories  related  to  varied  careers,  role-playing,  activities, 
puppetry  situations.  (Counselor) 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grades  2-3      Student  visitation  to  their  parent's  or  relative's 
place  of  employment.     16  participated — spent  half  or  whole  day, 
gathering  d^.ta  and  impressions  in  special  booklets.     Places  included 
dairy,  trucking  outfit,  chemical  company,  beauty  shop,  airport,  VA  office, 
shoe  store,  and  grade  school.    Work  involved  truck  driving,  mechanics, 
policy  work,  supervision,  store  managing,  teaching.     Students  recorded 
their  findings  on  paper  and  on  tape;  parents  took  slide  photos  with 
VIGOR  cameras  on-the-job.     Students  doing  intere'sting  and  detailed 
reports  with  drawings. 

Grade  6      Students  of  music  brought  pictures. and  articles  for 
bulletin  board  depicting  careers  in  music  (including  sound  equipment, 
instruments,  playing,  making,  repairing,  composing,  recording,  etc.) 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

'The  Little  Bakery"  is  operated  in  the  back  of  a  second  grade  class. 
Neatly  arranged  on  the  shelves  (book  case  converted)  are  rows  of 
tempting  pastr ies--made  by  every  member  of  the  class.    The  *never-fail* 
recipe  is  flour,  salt.    \nd  water,  and  then  painted  with  tempera  into, 
breathtaking  luscious  hues. 

The  class  didn't  realize  when  they  planned  the  store  it  would  involve 
other  occupations  besides  the  bakery  business,  or  making  the  pastries. 
They  soon  learned  that  carpenters  were  needed  to  construct  the  shop,  and 
the  boys  were  right  there  to  pound  the  nails.    The  girls  were  handy  with 
the  butcher  paper*..    Decorators  were  next  needed  (and  supplied  by  the 
class,  of  course)  as  well  as  advertising  people  to  make  the  signs  and 
advertisements . 
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A  manager  or  boss  was  essential  for  the  bake  shop,  and  every  member  m 
the  class  felt  qualified  for  that  positioni    Two  efficient  little  boys 
said  they  would  like  to  be  custodians  to  keep  the'  place  looking 
immaculate  each  day. 

Grades  2-3      Detailed  probing  of  work  of  Post  Office  via  films; 
operation  of  Postal  Station  in  classroom  -  2/7  -  2/16,  72, 

Use  of  Field  Enterprises  "People,  Place  and  Products"  texts  and  films, 
preparing  booklets  as  pertinent. 
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VIGOR 

DAVID  D0U3LAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Russellville  School  Year  1971-72 


Current,  career  education  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

-  -   ■  :   y. 

School  Post  Office  -  Each  room  has  a  mail  box  and  a  lot  of  mail.  Use 
Xmas  seals  for  stamps.     Price  -  .01  for  mail  within  building,   .10  for 
pony  to  go  outside  bldg.     Students  must  fill  out  application  to 
become  Postmaster.  Learn  about  Special  Delivery. 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  4      Oregon  industries  -  field  trips  to  Pac.  N.W.  Bell,  Mayflower 
Dairy,  Franz  Bakery,  KG\V  TV,  Post  off  ic  e ,  P.G.E.  ,  Bonneville  Dam. 
Studying  jobs  as  well  as  seeing  the  place  of  business  and  just  visiting. 

Grade  6      Lumber  industry  -  related  jobs.     School  newspaper  -  study 
jobs,  actual  production.     Outdoor  Education  -  outdoor  related  jobs. 
Art  -  carpentry  -  building  bird  houses. 


CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  4  In  conjunction  with  a  weather  unit,*  we  made  a  chart 
showing  jobs  affected  by  weather,  such  as: 


No  Work 

Airline  pil ot 
^Road  Con- 
struction 


Weather 
foggy,  snow 
stormy 


More  Work 
Policeman 
Snowplow  oper . 
Lifeguard 


Weather 
snow 
snow 
sunny 


Grade  5      Films  and  discussions  on  Cattle  ranchers.  Doctors,  Post 
Office,  Policeman,  jobs  for  mother,  jobs  for  father,  newspaper; 
film  with  a  historical  approach  is  '*The  Country  Store".     Plan  field 
trip  to  Savings  &  Loan  and  have  invited  speakers  to  visit  our  classrooms. 

Grade  6      Career  -  listing  of  jobs-awareness*    Defining  of  various 
jobs  -  classified  ads,  listing  jobs  available.     Career  Puzzle  - 
Lumber  Industry  Puzzle  (related  jobs)    Math  -  jobs  required  training  in 
Math*    Literature  -  studied  authors  -  what  their  job  is  like. 
Health  -  studied  jobs  in  area  of  medicine.     Creative  Writing  - 
fantastic  story  about  you  in  a  specific  job.     Social  Studies  -  comparing 
Latin  American  jobs  to  U.S.   jobs.  JLumber  Industries  -  listing  of  all 
jobs  connected  to  this.     Library  research  of  jobs  information.  Field 
trip  to  newspaper  publisher.     Study  of  newspaper  jobs  -  publish  our 
newspaper.     Reading  skills  related  to  job  awareness.    Career  Reports  - 
(information,  pictures,  interviews,  etc.) 
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VIGOR 


DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  Ventura  Park 


School  Year  1971-72 


Current  career  awareness  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

A  career  enrichment  project  for  children  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6  as 


January  -  Communication  Careers 

February  -  Forest,  farming,  and  fishing  Careers 

March  -  Professional  Careers 

April  -  Transportation  Careers 

May  -  Food  Services  Careers 


Mrs.  McDonald,  a  school  mother,  gives  of  her  time  to  prepare  and 
coordinate  field  trips  for  the  school  for  the  themes  sponsored  each 


A  Career  Day  with  community  resource  people  in  for  lunch  making 
presentations  to  various  interested  1-6  grade  students.     Sixth  grade 
students  are  assigned  a  1st  grader  to  be  a  '"buddy". 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Classroom  teachers  are  working  on  individual  bulletin  board  themes 
for  classroom  interest  areas. 


follows : 


month. 
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VIGOR 


DAVID  DOUGLAS  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAM 


School  -  W,  Powellhurst 


School  Year  1971-72 


Current  career  education  activities  listed  below: 
BUILDING  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 
Display  for  P.T.A. 

4th  grade  class  is  preparing  talks  on  careers  and  sharing  this  with 
2nd  graders.    2nd  graders  take  a  quiz  after  the  sharing  and  study  the 
facts  not  understood  on  a  one  to  one  basis. 

GRADE  LEVEL  CAREER  ACTIVITIES; 

Grade  4      Speakers  from  Fire  Dept.,  Pacific  N.W.  Bell,  Ambulance 
drivers. 

Field  tr.vp  to  Fred  Meyers  1/31/72 

Films  -  list  jobs  seen  and  vocabulary  words. 

CLASSROOM  CAREER  ACTIVITIES: 

Grade  2      Community  Helpers  -  murals  and  notebooks  (social  studies 
and  art),  riddles  (pantomime  occupations). 

Game  of  "Careers"  to  be  played  in  the  gym  -  all  players  are  lined 
up  against  one  end  of  gym  -  one  person  in  the  middle.     Each  person  de- 
cides in  his  mind  what  his  future  career  will  be  (when  he  or  she  is 
grown).     Person  in  middle  calls  out  a  career.     Person  or  persons  with 
that  career  has  to  run  by,  so  the  person  in  the  middle  doesn't  catch 
him,  to  opposite  side  and  safety  zone.     If  caught,  they  have  to  go  to 
one  side  and  cheer  friends  on.    When  all  careers  have  been  named  and 
everyone  switched  over  to  other  side,  he  can  yell  "All  Careers"  and 
everyone  must  change  sides.    When  there  are  only  a  few  people  left, 
uncaught,  the  person  in  the  middle  chooses  a  new  caller.  (Variation 
of  'All  HorsesO 

Grade  4      Murals,  poster  cards  -  "What  We  Want  To  Be" 

Grade  5      Each  child  "interviews"  mother  and  father  re  jobs.  Several 
have  gone  to  work  with  father  and  spent  time  there  to  report  to  class  - 
with  pictures  to  share.     Field  trip  to  a  machine  shop  is  planned. 
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APPENDIX  D 


ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  FUNDED  CURRICULUM  PROJECTS 


SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDIKATION  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL        Earl  Boyles  ^     DATE   March  29.  1972  

with  participation  in  appro- 
GRADE  LEVEL   4-6  priat.f>  imit.<^  by  graHpc;  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  INVQLVED  167-26$ 

TEACHER      Staff  of  Earl  Boyles  School   SUBJECT  AREA    Soc .Studies-Lang .Arts , -Ma^th- 

Arts 

TYPE  Or  PROJECT      10->Unit  Career  Education  Curriculum    


PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT  An  introductory  discussion  to  provide  an  over- 
 view  jf  each  of  the  10  units  is  conducted  in  each  classroom.    Students  help  to 


(1)  establish  goals  for  the  two^week  concentrated  experiences  in  that  particular 
unit;  (2)  select  activities  from  the  possibilities  that  have  been  prepared  by  the 


\xnit  team  leader;  and  (3)  acquire  the  necessary  skills  demanded  by  their  interest 


and  planned  activities. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS 


Units:    Store  Field  trips;  interviewing  guest  speakers  and 

Newspaper  other  resource  people;  viewing  films;  listing 
 Geolo/yy    jobs  in  each  occupation;  doing;  individual 

Arts  and  Crafts  research;  constructing  models,  art  forms, 
 Clothing  useful  articles;  maintaining  the  student  store 

TV  Broadcasting                   (an  all-year  project.) 
 Agriculture  

Economics 

 Cooking  &  Food  Services   

Carpentry 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED      Varied  according  to  unit  under  study 
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LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  imOLVW    Students  listed  an  average  of  70  occupations  in  each  of 


the  career  units ^  and  pursued  information  on  selected  jobs  depending  upon 


interest  and  time. 


■  RECOMMENDATIONS      Inasmuch  as  three  more  units  are  still  scheduled  in  this  school 


year,  final  assessment  or  recommendations  for  this  project  have  not  been 
made.    Extensive  evaluation  of  the  units  by  the  Earl  Boyles  staff  will  be 


conducted  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 


i 


SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL        Mill  Park  School  DATE         March  28,  1972 

GRADE  LEVEL  1   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  INVOLVED  21 


TEACHER         Dolores  Romine  SUBJECT  AREA    Career  Education 


TYPE  OF  PROJECT     Unit  Study  on  Logging 


PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT      A  film  was  shown  showing  logging  of  Douglas 


Fir»    Children  were  asked  questions,  for  example:  Have  any  of  you  seen  a  logging 


truck?    Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  worked  in  the  woods?    W.e  made  a  group  story 


and  took  it  home. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS       Students  built  small  logging  camp  in  a  woods  of  real 
Douglas  Fir  trees.    These  trees  will  be  transplanted  in  their  owi.  yards.  A 


logging  road  was  scraped  out  of  the  dirt  and  the  children  learned  about  the 


importance  of  these  roads. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED     1>  Large  box  of  dirt  8  X  10  feet  at  table  height 
2.  Fir  Seedlings 


3.  Scraps  and  Boxes  to  construct  logging  scene.  . 
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LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  INVOLVED  Chockerman ,  Chaser,  Engineer,  Truck  Driver,  Scaler, 


Hanler,  Rigger, 

I  7. 

Faller 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  unit  is  a  little  advanced  for  first  grade. 

It  is 

a  good 

introduction  but 

would  be  better  at  3rd  and  4th  grade  level. 

I  recommend  using  this  along  with  a  conservation 

unit 

at 

that  grade  level 

. 

I  suggest  also  a  follow-up  unit  in  how  lumber  is 

used 

and  how 

it  provides  jobs 

in  Oregon  for  many  other  trades. 
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SURVEY  OF  CARPER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL     North  Powellhurst   DATE  3/16/72  

GRADE  LEVEL  Second  and  Third  Class   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  INVOLVED  17  from  a  class 

of  23 

TEACHER  Virginia  Miles   SUBJECT  AREA  Social  Studies-Economics 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT  Individualized  Field  Trips    


PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT  'Trip"  note  book  with  items  listed  for  special 


attentioii,  notations,  and  sketches  that  it  was  anticipated  the  children  would 


experience  while  ''on  location"  was  thoroughly  explored  before  their  trip.  The 


parents  had  met  with  me  previously  for  briefing  concerning  the  aims  of  the  unit, 


the  procedures  we  would  use  in  class  for  correlating  the  feedback  from  the  trips 


into  a  learning  experience  for  the  total  .class. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS  Accompanying  a  parent  or  relative  to  work  and  by  observing 

typical  work  routines,  as  well  as  the  way  people  work  together,  the  materials, 

products,  machines  and  equipment  involved  in  a  particular  occupation,  each  child 

who  had  this  experience  brought  back  to  class  information  for  the  total  class. 

Oral  reports  were  followed  by  a  chosen  form  of  written  report  (illustrated)  that 

was  taped  for  reuse.     It  was  planned  to  use  the  taped  reports  with  the  slides. taken  by 

the  parents  while  the  children  were  on  the  trip.  That  the  cameras  we  loaned  to  the 
parents  weire  I'auiiy  and"  produced  no  slides       e^specially  di'ScippuiiiLing  Lu  tlit^  chiiaren. 
MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  Cameras  and  film   ^^^^ 
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LIST    OF    OCCUPATIONS    INVOLVED  ni.n.gpr.^l^    n,^rh«r.4  r  ^  1  ^   

prnfiocei  nn^  1  ^ — FSfl  1  g  <i   ,  ^  — 

RECOMMENDATIONS  i  ^  Thp  period  of  time  written  into  the  unit  ifi  too  comDrps5^pd 

to  be  rr|^ j ntained,     2  -  The  precentages  indicating  success  in    evaluating  the  

childr^n*3  gains  is  too  high>     3  -  An  unlisted  value  that  cannot  be  evaluated  is 

the  camaraderie  for  the  parent  and  child  experienced  and  mentioned  to  me  by  a  

number  of  parents  xvho  felt  it  v;as  g   significant  factor,     4  -  The  combined  second- 
third  grade  class  enabled  me  to  judge  the_ greater  amount  of  success  the  third 
graders  had  in  all  areas  of  the  unit,  
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SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDUGATION  ACTIVmES 


SCHOOL  Ventura  Park  School  DATE         March  29,  1972 


GRADE  LEVEL       Grades  1-6  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  INVOLVED  "^^^ 


TEACHER       Richard  R.  Winchell  SUBJECT  AREA  Careers 


TYPE  OF  PROJECT        Emphasing  a  different  career  field  each  month. 


PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT    Since  teachers  are  aware  of  what  career  is 


being  emphasized  each  month  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  prepare  their  students 


ifor  field  trips  or  resource  people  who  are  involved  in  project.    The  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  follow  up  planned  presentations  with  the  writing  of  thank  you  notes, 
art  work,  class  discussion,  etc»  over  what,  was  learned. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS  Each  class  is  given  the  opportunity  to  chnpse  from  a  list 
of  resource  people  and  scheduled  field  trips  they  are  interested  in  hearing  and 


seeing  that  are  related  to  a  particular  Career  field. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  A  file  of  colored  slides  is  being  compiled  of  the 
field  trips  and  resource  people^s  presentation,  which  discribe  various  types  of 
work  experiences.     Students  are  encouraged  to  make  a  narration  to  go  along  with 
slides  of  field  trips  which  can  be  shared  with  other  classes  explaining  what  is 
going  on  in  the  slides. 
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LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  INVOLVED  following  career  fields  are  being  emphasized  this 

spring:  January,  Communication  Careers;  February,  Food  Service  Careers;  March, 

Professional  Careers  (Planning  a  Professional  &  Related  Careers  Day);  April, 

Transportation  Careers;  and  May,  Forest,  Farming,  and  Fishing  Careers. 
RBCaiMENDATI0N3  

1.    There  seems  to  be  a  need  to  develop  an  instrument  which  can  measure  wha 
children  are  gaining  from  this  prograjn — this  is  in  the  process  of  being  developed. 

 2.    A  steering  committee  composed  of  teachers^  parents,  and  administra t i on 

have  hetnmonthly  in  the  development  of  this  program.     Feel  this  has  been  a  good  publ ic 
relation  feature  as  well  as  a  means  to  provide  a  program  which  gets  ideas  not  only  from 
the  school  personnel  but  parents  as  well.     Feel  this  committee  might  be  strengthened 
by  including  some  student  representatives. 

■  i- 
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SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

SCHOOL  FlovH  T.i>ht  MidHlP  r>rhool   DATE       March  29,  1972  

GRADE  LEVEL      8  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  INVOLVED  8  every  other  week 

TEACHER  Fasse.,  Byhre,  Muldoon,  Patakoski       SUBJECT  AREA  Social  Studies-Language  Arts 

TYPE  OF  PROJECTMall  205  Job  Exploration   .  

PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT      Students  were  given  background  information  on 
careers  -  interest  and  personality  tests  -  worked  v/ith  SRA  job  kit,  did  research  on 
various  jobs,  made  cluster  visitations  to  the  high  school,  prepared  folders  while  on 
the  job  and  filled  out  a  question  form  concerning  their  visitations.     Upon  return 
they  shared  their  experiences  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDEi'^H'S  week  (approximately  2  hours  a  day)  visitation  to 


Mall  205  -  White  .Front,  Candy  Calliope,  Chess  King  and  Wig  Shop.     Students  were 


given  a  general  tour  then  were  placed  in  various  departnients  by  the  personnel 


director.    They  were  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  v/eek. 


MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 

Folders  for 

students 

Orientation 

on  grooming,  dress  and  conduct  while 

at  the 

mall 
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LIST  OF  OCCUPATICMS  INVOLVED         Retail,  merchandise,  advertising,  service,  ware- 
house 


RECONiMENDATIONS        ^^is  program  has  great  possibilities  if  therewould  be  a  half-time , 
or  better  yet,  a  full  time  person  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  students  involved 
in  the  project.     It  is  impossible  for  teachers  with  a  full --time  teaching  load^to 
do  justice  to  this  type  of  program. 
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SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION- ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL        Gilbert  Middle  School   DATE      March  29  ,  1972  

GRADE  LEVEL      Eight   NUMBER  OF  STUDEhTTS  IWOLVED^otejTdai^qT  1 00% 

of  students  throughout  the  year  for  (a) 
TEACHER    Edith  Serell ,  Car.  Ed.  Chairman     SUBJECT  AREA  LA-SS  Block  Classes  

(a)  Student  initiated  all  day  on-the-job  work  experiences 
TYPE  OF  PROJECT    ^y,^   .qni^i]]  nrnnp  (-naxi  iiun  12)  visitations  to  cluster  centers  at 

David  Douglas  High  School  in  terras  of  a  student's  pre-deterrnined 
PREP/\RATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  PROJECT  interest. 


SEE  ATTACHED  SHEET 


ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS^^^  


SEE  ATTACHED  SHEET 


MATERIALS  AND  BQUIPWENT  NEEDED    (a)  Each  student  arranges  his  own  transportation 
to  and  from  on-the-job  visitation.   In  rare  instances  ,  school  staff  have  assisted. 
(b)  VIGOR  office  Middle  School  Coordinator,  Terry  Olson,  has  hosted  all  trips 
to  the  high  school  cluster  centers  and  has  provided  transportation. 
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LIST  OF  CCCUPATICNS  INVOLVED    (a)   The  range  of  occupations  involved  is  as  extensive 

and  as  diverse  as  students'  int_erestg, i  i  crranging  for  on-the-job  visitations,    (b)  Seven 

different  cluster  centers  currently  established  at  the  high  school  have  been  visited  by 
our  students . 

REC OMMENDAT ION S     1,    Based  upon  student  interest  and  response,  we  anticipate  

continuing  both  activities  (a.  Individual;  b.  Group)  another  year,  - 

2«    Next  year,  hopefully,  manpower  and  motor-power  (inini-bus)  might  be  available 
for  additional  field  trip  experiences  to  areas  of  student  interests  that  are  less 
readily  available  to  students  on  an  individually  arranged  basis.  


NOTE:  Regarding  Career  Education  Activities  for  Students  in  Grade  7: 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Career  Education  Objectives  for  Grade  7  (see 
7th  Grade  Manual)  limits  activities  and  projects  within  the  school  setting 
for  the  most  part.   Away-from-school  activities  are  deferred  to  students 
in  Grade  8. 
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SURVEY  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  LQR  PROJECT 

(a)  1.   Interest  surveys  were  given  all  students,  including 

U.SeT.E.S.  to  help  students  determine  major  areas  of 
interest. 

2.  Through  class  discussions  all  students  were  briefed  on 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  terms  of  xiiaking  individual 
arrangements  in  advance  for  on-the-job  visitations  cf 
their  choice . 

3.  Additional  briefing  included  the  nature  and  type  of  follow  uu 
reporting  which  each  would  anticipate  making  to  classmates 
following  a  visitation. 

(b)  In  gt'neral  students  who.  desired  to  visit  a  cluster  center  at  the 
high  school  were  requii:ad.to  provide  satisfactory  (from  LA-SS 
teacher's  viewpoint)  written  or  oral  evidence  of  their  interest 
in  a  particular  cluster. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS 

(a)  1.    Every  student  had  option  to  select  a  job  situation  in  which 

he  desired  to  spend  all  or  part  of  a  day. 

2.  He  then  obtained  and  had  filled  out  in  duplicate  Permission 
Slip  for  Visitation  to  a  Job,    (See  attached  form.) 

3.  One  copy  was  filed  with  his  home  room  teachor  (in  advance); 
the  other  copy  was  taken  by  the  student  to  the  job  situation. 

4.  Following  a  visitation,  each  student  reported  orally  to  class- 
mates and  filed  a  written  report  in  his  own  Career  Education 
folder, 

NOTE:  Every  student  who  followed  the  above  procedures  was 
encouraged  to  make  one  or  more  visitations  during  the 
year.    This  is  an  on-going  activity  in  all  LA-SS  classes. 

(b)  1.    Students  who  previously  demonstrated  interest  in  a  cluster  are 

scheduled  for  trips  to  the  high  school. 

2.    Each  student  must  submit  written  permission  from  parent  to  make 
visitation. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS  (Continued) 

3.  Following  a  visit,  each  student  reports  to  fellow  class- 
mates ,  and  files  a  written  report  in  his  notebook  as  re- 
quired by  his  teacher. 

NOTE;   Estimated  student  participation  in  cluster  center 
visitations  is  20  -  25%. 
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PERMISSION  SLIP  FOR  VISITATION  T.O  A  JOB 
CAREER  EDUCATION 

The  following  information  is  needed  in  order  to  spend  a  day  observing  an 
occupation: 

Name  of  Student^  

Place  of  Visitation  ADDRESS  

"Date  of  Visit  [  :  . 

Time  of  Visit    From:   To:  

Approval  by  person  you  are  spending  the  day  with  

,  ^   ^  Position  

Approval  by  parent   

Teachers'  approval  for  you  f:ofmiss  their  classes.   You  will  be  expected  to 
■  make  up  work  missed. 

Home  Room  ■  

1st  Period  

2nd  Period  

3rd  Period  ^  

4th  Period  „ 

5th  Period  ,  

6th  Period  

7th  Period  ^  ^  

8th  Period  ■ 

Mr.  Barger  or  Mrs.  Ott's  approval  
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OREGON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
942  Lancaster  Drive  N.  E. 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 


Insi;ructional  Services 
Career  Irlduc  ition 
October  13.  1971 


1/ 
2/ 


3/ 
4/ 


Omer  K.  McCaleb 

Aruiual  Evaluation  of  Project  VIGOR. 

The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  througli  its  Research  Coordination  Unit  (RCU) 
proposes  to  provide  tlie  evaluation  component  for  Project  VIGOR  for  Uie 
school  vear  1971-72. 

Following  IF  an  outline  of  die  proposed  evaluation  procedures  which  will 
provide  ^or  assessment  of  the  central  components  of  your  project. 


A.   The  evaluation  design  will  provide  objective  process  and 

output  data  and  information  for  each  of  die  following  components. 


1.  Component  10,  Vocational  Exploration-Grades  7-8; 
Component  20,  Vocational  Guidance -Grades  1-14; 
(Particular  attention  will  te  i^iven  to  development  of 
occupational  awareness-orientation,  grades  1-6.) 
Component  30,  Relevancy  of  die  General  Ciirriculum; 
Component  40,  Vocaiioni'l  Cluster  Program -Grades  11-12; 
Component  50,  Work  I-.xperience; 

Component  60,  Program  Articulation-Gradas  1-14. 

2,  Attention  will  al^o  be  given  to  development  of  a  comprehensive 
student  follow-up  and  placement  program. 


B.   Basic  elements  of  die  evaluation  design  may  include  the  following 
assessment  components  to  produce  information  for  effective  decision 
making  based  upon  evidence  of  accomplishment  of  program  objectives. 


1.  Context  and  input  evaluation  verify  and  clarify  program 

goals  and  oLjectives. 

2.  Establish  evaluation  perspective- — identify  assessment 
levels  and  establish  evaluation  purpose  for  each  level. 

3.  Evaluation  description — determine  information  requirements, 
timing,  format,  metliod  of  accumulation,  etc.,  for  each 
component. 

4.  Establish  feasibility  and  credibility  of  die  design. 

5.  Implementation — Initiate  plan,  accumulate  data  and  information, 
interpret  and  prepare  reports. 

6.  Evaluation — Compare  observed  outcomes  with  intended  out- 
comes, reach  conclusions',  render  judgements. 


The  foregoing  is  intended  to  be  a  design  outline  only  at  this  point.   Tlie  complete 
evaluation  design  will  be  developed  in  cooperation  widi  your  staff  to^the  end  diat 
those  involved  in  die  project  are  sufficiendy  involved  in  the  evaluation  activity 
to  profit  from  its  r  :sults.   A  detailed  budget  is  also  being  developed. 

It  will  be  die  resporsibility  of  die  Research  Coordination  Unit  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  your  office  for  the  duration  of  diis  project. 
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?42  Lancaster  Drive  N.E.  Career  Education 

Salem,  Oregon    97310  October  13,  1971 

Page  2 

5/        Additional  resource  personnel  may  be  contracted  to  assist  this  office  in  tlie 
design  and  implemenUiiion  of  tlie  Project  VIGOR  evaluation.    In  all  cases 
such  personnel  will  be  J'ully  qualified. 

6/        A  schematic  diagram  of  tlie  evaluation  fox*mat  suggested  under  item  .2-B 
above  is  attached. 

7/        Questions  regarding  tliis  proposal  should  be  directed  to  Dan  Dunliam, 
RCU  Coordinator. 

8/       We  look  forward  to  working  witli  you  in  this  important  endeavor. 

:  Leonard  E.  Kunzman 

State  Director 
Vocational  Education 


cc:  Dr.  Howard  F.  Horner^  Superintendent 
Dr.  Dan  Dunham,  OBE 
Mr.  Don  Gilles,  OBE 
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MODEL  FOa  EDUCATIONAL 
■    EVALUATION  . 


6.2  rcm"TPXiTH" 


6.1  pX)NgriTmr 


1.    Educational  Plannin^j 
Conduct  Coiitcxc  aiTcrTripuI 
Evaluations.    Establish  Goals 
Programs  and  Objectives. 


4- 

Evaluation  Perspective 


Identify  Asses snicrit  LevelTa ncl 
Establisli  Evaluation  Purpose  for 
Each  Level.   Specify  tl^c  Values 
Assumptions  and  Criteria  for 
Evaluation  at  Each  Level. 


J. 


Description 


T)cter7ninc  Inforijial lon'R c qu i r e m e n t s 
laicluding  I'iniing,  Forniat,  Aicthod 
of  Accumulation,  etc.  for  Each 
Level, 


4,    Feasibility'  aiKl  Credibility 


"Cons'i^icr  Cos  ts""o f "E v a  1  u a ti o n 
in  View  of  Potential  Benefits. 
Seek  Acceptance  of  Evaluation  Design 
 by 'DioseWho  Will  Utilize  It.* 


 5,  Implementation 

'        ImplemcnFEvaluation  Plan  at 
tlic  Beginning  of  Program 
Activity  or  at  tiie  Earliest  Possible 
Fime.   Accumulate  Data,  Prepare  Reports 


6.  Evaluation 


Decision  Makers  Compare 
Observed  or  Measured  Outcomes 
v/ith  Intended  Outcomes  and 
Reach  Conclusion.^  or  Render  Judgments, 


4. 


7,   Decision  Ma  kin 
"^TSecision  Makers  Make  Decisions 
as  Appropriate  oased  on  Evaluation. 


APPENDIX  F 

A  Revieu  of 
Federal  Exeinplary  Projects 
Visited  by 
ProjeGt  VIGOR  Representatives 

I 


TO: 


Dr/  Howard  F.  Horner,  Superintendent  of  David  Douglas  School  District 


FROM:     Omer  K.  McCaleb,  Director  of  Career  Education 

SUBJECT:     Review  of  site  visitations  to  vai"'ious  Federal  exemplary  projects 
in  career  education  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Laidlaw,  Mr.  Wayne  Olsen, 
Mr.  Joe  Lelinski,  Mr.  Gerald  Olson,  and  Dr.  Omer  McCaleb. 
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progi 'j.Vi  for  thor.*:.  Ono  ^3:iistarr;  director  is  responsible  for  both  schools  and 
3Up^:;r'v:         progr-cur.  deveiocrr^enr  ir.  those  schools. 


:>/idonco  in  the  clascr-oorn  of  career  education  orientation  is  in  the  form  of 
poster:>  '^nd  projectc  relriting  to  occupations.     Ea^h  participating  classroom  has 
a  caf:^inot  cont^^ining  basic  tools  for  woodv/orking.     Teachers  relate  the  content  o 
instructional  concepts    to  occupational  activity  and  terminology  within  each  3"db 
ject. 

Tv/o  "junior  high  schools  have  pilot  programs  in  career  education  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  second  assistant  director.     Participating  teachers  are  relating 
acadomic  studies  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  careers  v;ith  ^phasis  on  the  pat- 
tern of  work  5' the  requirements  for  job  entry,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nology underlying  the  several  clusters  of  careers. 

There  is  no  program  nov;  in  effect  at  the  high  school  level,  but.  plans  call  for 
a  cornprGhonsive  career  development  center  in  v/hich  all  students  v/ould  register 
jointly  vdth  their  area  high  school.  The  center  would  be  divided  into  several 
clucjters  5  each  with  cJ.ose  ties  to  business,  industry,  governmental  and  profes- 
si'onal  institutions,  and  v/ould  provide  general  and  specialized  vocational  and 
related  academic  courses. 

Curriculum  for  the  District  of  Columbia  career  e due..  '  ion  program  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  third  party  consortium  of  college  people  from  that  area.  No  copies 
of  curriculum  material  are  available  for  distribution  outside  of  the  D.C.  system. 

No  visable  aspects  of  the  D.C.  program  seem  immediately  applicable  to  the  David 
Douglas  Schools.     Certain  materials    and  exercises  used  in  instruction  will  be 
shared  v/ith  our  staff  during  inservice  activities. 

Apex,  North  Carolina: 

Apex  is  a  rural  school  system  involving  ninety  percent  of  its  students  in  a 
comprehensive  occupational  education  program  in  all  grades.     Career  Education  is 
being  assimilated  into  the  established  program  of  instruction  mainly  through 
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heavy  involvement  of  administrators j  vocational  and  non-vocational  teachers,  and 
the  community. 

Inservice  workshops  provide  for  teachers^  exploration  and  curriculum  development 
correlating  career  information  into  regular  academic  classes.  A  resource  center 
provides  materials  for  teachers  and  students  at  all  grade  levels. 

The  Apex  curriculum  has  been  changed  to  incorporate  use  of  occupa:tionally-oriented 
units  of  study  by  teachers  (based  on  the  cluster  concept exploratory  courses  on 
all  levels  and  an  after  school  concentrated  vocational  i  ogram  called  "Vestibule 
Training^^     Opportunities  for  job  preparation  include:  drafting,  business  educa- 
tion 5  small  engine  repair,  agriculture    brick  masonry  and  carpentry.  Special 
preparation  under  the  Vestibule  program  Includes  training  for  nurse's  aide,  den- 
tal assistant,  machine  operator  and  electrical  helper. 

Supportive  services  available  to  students  are  career  guidance  in  grades  1-4- 
counseling,  career  guidance  and  job  placement  in  grades  5-8;  and  guidance,  ic  low- 
up  studies,  and  job  placement  for  grades  9-12, 

One  unique  featui.-'e  of  the  Apex  progr=im  which  warrants  examinations  by  Project 
VIGOR  is  the  Vestibule  training  which  offers  job  entry  skills  to  identified  school 
leavers.     It  places  students  with  local  business  people  who  will  instruct  the 
students  after  regular  business  hours.     In  order  to  participate,  students  must 
'be  enrolled  in  regular  school  classes  during  the  day  and  must  provide  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  Vestibule  class. 

Chesterfield  County  5  South  Carolina: 

Chesterfield's  career  education  program  spans  grades  K-12  and  is  now  being  im- 
plemented in  phases  ,  with  select  teachers  and  students  being  utilized  in  a  pilot 
program. 

Maximum  release  of  student  human  potential  is  the  main" goal  of  the  project.  As- 
sisting students  in  clarifying  self-identity,  developing  good  attituaos  ,  expanding 
career  knowledge  and  developing  job- skills  leading  to  appropriate  job  placement 
and/or  continuing  education  are  secondary  goals  of  the  program. 

Elementary  objectives  are  to  provide  an  early  career  orientation  program.  Junior 
high  objectives  are  to  provide  hands-on  experience  and  provide  job  information 
and  skill  development  in  specific  occupational  clusters.     In  the  senior  high,  the 
program  intends  to  motivate  students  enroll  in  specific  career  skill  training 
programs . 

Features  peculiar  to  the  program  include:    an  activity  unit  approach  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  with  such  diverse  units  as  the  railroad  industry,  the  housing  of 
people,  and  the  care  of  animals. 

An  "Introductions  to  Occupations"  course  for    ninth  grade  students  gives  in- 
structional and  role  playing  exposure  to  many  aspects  of  the  working  world. 

Project  PAL  (Practical  Application  to  Learning)  is  a  tenth  grade  program  cor- 
relating social  studies,  mathematics,  and  English  to  guide  students  in  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  skills  upon  which  specialization  can  be  built.  Essential 
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princxDles  of  social  id justments  and  making  a  living  are  wov^r,  into  a  support- 
ive incerdisciplinary  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  individv^e.l  student  needs. 

Vocational  Interdisciplinary  Program  (VIP'  fcr  .aider-achieving  stud2nts  at  the 
high  school  level  is  intended  to  reduce  tlie  dropout  rate,  improve  attendance, 
increase  understanding -of  the  interrelationship  of  subject  disciplines,  and 
provide' necessary  skills  for  employment.     This  program  provides  a  number  of 
instructional  units  combining  laboratory   experience  v^ith  scienc*^,  mathematics 
and  communication  instruction  directly  involved  with  that  unit. 

The  Chesterfield  program  shows  much  evidence  of  classroom  involvemr.^it .  /eachers 
are  giving  evidence  of  an  enthusiastic  endorfsement  of  career  education  through 
creative  use  of  existing  materials  and  assimilation  of  careei'  awareness  into 
ongoing  curriculum. 

Marietta,  Georgia: 

Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program:  The  program  is  designed 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  individual's  self-characteristics  ;  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  occupational  areas  within  the  community  and  build  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  state  and  nation;  to  provide  awareness  oi  educational  avenues;  to 
develop  the  ability  for  decision  making;  to  promote  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chological and  sociological  meanings  of  work;  and  to  provide  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

Units  of  career  education  are  being  inserted  at  appropriate  points  intj  newly 
developed  curriculum  guides  to  insure  continuation  of  caraer  development  activ- 
ities.    Teachers  at  all  levels  are  altering  very  structured  courses  to  accept  a 
more  realistic,  "relevant  to  the  current  situation'^  sequence  of  subject  matter 
presentation. , 

There  are  six  basic  elements  of  career  development  in  the  elementary  program: 
manipulative  hands-on  activity,  occupational  introduction,  t"*i-in  of  all  subject 
matter  disciplines,  field  trips  into  the  business  community,  resource  persons  in 
the  classroom  and  role-playing  activities.  The  middle  program  ha.s  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  elementary  segment  with  the  addition  of  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary 
activities  among  the  ceachers  and  more  community  exposure  for  the  students.  The 
senior  high  segment  continues  these  elements  and  adds  more  emphasis  on  placement. 

The  project  provides  direct  assistance  to  students  through"  regularly  scheduled 
individual  and  group  counseling  and  guidance  by  teachers  and  counselors.  Place- 
ment and  follow-up  are  functions  of  counselors  and  a  career  development  special- 
ist at  the  secondary  level.     Indirect  assistance  is  provided  by  counselor  manage- 
ment of  school  and  community  resources.     The  coirimunity  nas  assisted  students 
through  advisory  committees,  resourci ■ persons  from  local  industry  and  business, 
donations  of  materials  for  classroon.  use  and  tb  •  opening  of  businesses  for  in- 
spection. 

Inservice  training  has  included  a  ''kick  off"  meeting,  non'^'hly  pre-service  meet- 
ings, weekly  meetings  with  teachers  and  project  staff,  suKoner  workshops,  contin- 
uous teacher-counselor  contact  and  three  inservice  Saturdays. 

Marietta  is  the  Nation's  show"  place  for  career  education  visibility.     One  can 
step  into  any  of  the  model  program  classrooms  and  talk  with  students,  teachers. 
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counselors  or  administrators  and  cirry  on  meaningful  dialogue  concerning  career 
education  theory,  concepts  ,  methodology  or  activities.     Room  arrangement,  dis- 
plays and  student  projects  all  provide  visible  evidence  of  a  high  level  of  rotal 
involvement  w.th  career  education. 

Marietta  is  a  model  of  total  commitment  and  effective  inservice  programs  de- 
signed fr-    J,  reconstruction  of  curri'iilum  from  traditional  to  life  preparation 
through  c^'eor  edvication. 

Pittsbi  ' .gh  ,  }?ennsylvania : 

The  aim  of  the  ,  r^ogram  i.-  r-,  offer  L.c'^e  r  orientation  and  initial  exploratior  in 
grades  6,  7,  and  8;  to  provide  a     ^oice  of  vocational  area  to  i;:.plore  in  depth 
for  grades  9-10;  to  prc^vide  fr^  t.  .  acquisition  of  vocational  -^x^aining  skills  in 
selected  areas  for  graces  11-1^,  and- to  qualify  studei/'s  in  areas  of  choice  with 
training  designed  especially  for  that  choice  in  grades  l?-m. 

Ppculiar  to  this  program  are  provisions  for  alienated  students  who  are  po-J;en~ 
tial  dropouts;  speciaJi  programs  for  economically  deprived  students,  inducing 
summer  work  programs  and  use  of  the  Neighborhood  '^outh  Corp;  pre-work  prepara- 
tion for  senior  English  classes  and  interviews  in" the  school  between  students 
and  employers . 

Supportive  sei-^ices  available  to  students  include  intensive  counseling,  guid- 
ance and  placement  of  all  students  (a  year-end  follov/-up  revealed  a  Vl-o  overall 
placement  figure).     The  progrcim  also  provides  select  training  from  e  'Model 
City"  school,  school  visitation  by  community  business  and  industry  r^^presenta- 
tives 5  field  trips,  continuous  supportive  counseling  and  follow-up.     A  special 
servir?  is  a  pre-work  program  which  combines  training  and  part-time  jobs. 

The  program  staff  operates  a  continuous  program  of  inservice  education  for 
teachers,  administrative  staff  and  other  interested  members  of  the  school  dis- 
trict by  identifying  the  needs  and  interests  of  teachers  and  by  outlining  sys- 
tems for  establishing  communications  between  teachers  and  administrative  staff 
w^*"^ain  the  program. 

The  essence  of  the  career  education  program  is  academic  and  skill  training  com- 
bined to  make  available  to  students  a  broad  range  of  options  and  to  enable  them 
to  make  relevant  course  and  career  decisions.  Th*'  program  .provides  information 
on  where  to  jobs  exist;  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  available  at  entry  levels;  know- 
ledge of  requirements  for  advancement  and  where  the  jobs  may  lead;  how  to  find 
employment  and  how  to  apply;  application  completion;  how  to  interview;  and  the 
appropriate  behavior  attitudes  and  values  needed  to  successfully  hold  a  job. 

A  review  of  career  'education  in  the  David  Douglas  School  District  following  ob- 
servations in  the  above . described  programs  has  led  to  the  following  observation: 

After  a  review  of  the  visitations,  the  travel  team  and  the-  staff  of  Project 
VIGOR  are  preparing  a  series  of  proposals  concerning  both  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment procedures  for  the  1972-73  and  subsequent  school  years.     These  proposals 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  when  completed. 
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APPENDIX  G 

i 

A  Report  of  Status  Study 


OREGON'S 
EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
IN 

CAREER  EDUCATION 
PROJECT  VIGOR 
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Glen  WilcoK 


Dr.  Howord  F.  Horner 
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Mr».Ei*Qnor  luidlow 
Fred  Voi.Kirk 
Glen  Wtlcox 
Mark  Weftzel 
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David  Douglas  Public  Scliools 

MULTNOMAH    COUNTY    DISTRICT    NO.  40 

2900  S.E.  I22nd  AVENUE  761-3131  PORTLAND.  OREGON  97236 


1500  S.E.  130TH  AVENUE 


PORTLANa  OREGON  97233 


(203)  255-6691 


April  11,  1972 


TO:         Persons  interested  in  ccjneer  education  status  study 
conducted  September  1071 

FROM:      Omer  McCaleb 

director  of  Project  VIGOR 

SUBJFICT:     :.1eport  of  ninth  grade  career  education  status  study  1P71 

The  study  wes  intended  to  determine  in  which,  if  any,  areas  of  our 
career  9duv;atior  goa.s  the  students  perf'ormed  at  an  abnve  rhc^ce 
level..     Tno  data  collected  were  handled  staristically ,  following  a 
rathe-  involved  design  for  analysis.     The  full  i-eport  will  be  avail- 
able 11-.  the  VIGOR  office  after  April  2  3,  1972,     An  abbreviated  re- 
pOi-L  in  enclosed. 

A  brief,  but  perhaps  adequate,  review  of  the  findings  mav  be  report- 
ed as  foilc^ws  : 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  students  tes ^ed  and  places 
'  them  in  groups  as  indicated.  ,  /  . 

The  term  V.E.  on  page  5  refr.rs  to  a  vocational  explora- 
tion course  taught  only  at  Floyd  Light  Middle  School. 

On  page  5  is  an  abbreviated  statement  -^f  David  Douglas 
District  goals  for  career  education,  and  a  list  which 
matches  -*.hose  goals  to  the  survey  item  numbers  intended 
to  measure  achievement  of  those  goals. 

You  may  be  interested  in  checking  the  number  of  correct 
answers  for  items  sampling  a  given  goal.     Table  2  is 
provided  for  that  purpose,  plus  giving  the  numbcj.  of 
correct  answers  required  to  be  significant  above  chance 
level  for    e-ich  ite-ri. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  ^Tiurvey  conducted  provides  no  evidence  that  9th 
grade  students  at  D.D.H.S.  in  the  fall' of  1971  could  respond  to  the 
survey  items  at  an  above  chance  level. 

Good  career  education  programs  are  now  underway  in  both  middle  build- 
ings ,  and  I  hope  to  see  some,  changes  in  the  1972  freshmen. 
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A  STUDY  Of  THE  STATUS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 
iN  THE  NINTH  GRADE  AT  THE 
DAVID  DOUGLAS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.    THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  identify  the  status  of  Career 
Education  in  the  David  Douglas  School  District,    It  was  the  intent 
of  the  study  to  answer  the  question^   Do  the  ninth  grade  students 
fron^  David  Douglas  Elementary  Schools  score  at  an  above  chance 
level  on  items  designed  to  measure  performance  with  respect  to 
District  goals  for  career  education? 

The  literature  is  extensive  in  describing  vocational  maturity; 
however,  status  studies  for  career  education  were  not  found.  The 
necessity  to  develop  an  instrument  for  assessing  career  education 
status  was  thus  establishv"^d. 

n.    THE  METHOD 

An  instrument  was  prepared  to  measure  the  status  of  career 
education  according  to  goals  adopted  by  the  David  Douglas  District. 
The  instrument  was  prepared  for,  tested  in,  and  administered  to 
the  ninth  grade  students  at  David  Douglas  High  School. 

Five  groups  among  which  significant  differences  in  status 
might  br.  expected  to  exist  were  identified.    Two  major  divisions 
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of  students,  slow  readers  and  a  group  identified  as  heterogeneous, 

v/,ere  further  divided  into  sub-groups:  one  having  had  a  course 

1 

titled  Vocational  Exploration  and  the  other  having  no  such  course. 
A  fifth  group  was  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  students  from 


a  different  Middle  School  where  no  course  in  Vocational  Exploration 


was  taught. 

A  Chi-square  design  was  used  to  establish  the  proper  confidence 
level,  and  determine  the  niunber  of  correct  answers  required  from 
each  group  for  each  of  the  first  twenty- six  items  in  order  to  be 
Bxgnificant  at  the  1  percent  level. 

A  Chi-square  test  was  applied  for  each  item  identified  as  scor-  i 
ing  significantly  above  chance.  The  test  was  applied  between  groups, 
which  were; 


Slow  readers  with  the  Vocational  course* 
Slow  readers  without  the  Vocational  course. 

Slow  readers  without  the  course. 
Heterogeneous  students  without  the  course. 

Slow  readers  with  the  course. 
Heterogeneous  students  with  the  course. 

Heterogeneous  students  with  the  course. 
Heterogeneous  students  without  the  course. 

Heterogeneous  students  without  the  course. 
Heterogeneous  students  from  other  Middle  School  without 
the  course. 


The  twenty-ninth  item  of  the  instrument  required  the  students 
to  write  names  of  as  many  jobs  as  they  could  think  of.    All  job 

names  listed  by  each  student  were  counted  and  recorded  in  his 

I 

separate  group,    A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  and  F  test  was 
computed  for  the  data  from  item  number  twenty-nine* 

III.  FINDINGS 

I 

Findings  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  first  twenty- six 
items.   Each  of  the  five  groups  studied  responded  to  all  twenty- six 
items.    There  were  130  item  scores  determined.    Fifty- five  item 
scores  were  determined  to  be  above  chance  level. 

A  Chi-square  test  applied  to  each  of  the  fifty-five  item  scores 
above  chance  between  the  appropriate  groups  revealed  significant 
differences  of  scores  in  just  three  cases.    These  three  cases  were 
not  consistent  as  to  grjoups  between  which  they  occurred,  or  direction 
or  occurrence. 

I 

Findings  from  the  anjalysis  of  item  number  twenty-nine.    A  twj  - 
way  analysis  of  variance  corrected  for  disproportionality  was 
applied  to  the  data  collected  from  the  five  groups.    The  analysis 
shows  a  significant  difference  between  the  slow  and  the | heterogeneous 
group,  with  the  heterogeneous  group  scoring  higher  on  item  twenty- 
nine.    A  significant  difference  is  also  shown  in  favor  of  the  students 
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who  had  taken  a  course  in  Vocational  Exploration  when  compared 
with  those  who  had  not  taken  such  a  course. 

General  Conchisions,    The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the 
status  of  career  education  at  the  ninth  grade  level  in  David  Douglas 
High  School,  which  is  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the  effects  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  preceding  grades,  was  measured  at  chance  level  during 
the  fall  semester  of  1971.  ' 

It  is  concluded  that  the  influence  of  any  career  education  in  the 
David  Douglas  School  System  is  negligible  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  direct  attempt  to  influence  student 
behaviors  in  terms  of  the  career  education  goals  had  been  under- 
taken prior  to  the  1971-72  school  year.    The  course  in  Vocational 
Exploration  was  implemented  prior  to  adoption  of  any  District 
goals  in  career  education. 

Such  differences  in  group  awareness  of  career  education  pre- 
cepts  as  may  have  been  observed  in  this  study  suggest  the  presences 
of  variables  other  than  those  presented  by  the  David  Douglas  Career 
Education  program. 
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DAVID  DOUGLAS  DISTRICT  CAREER  EDUCATION  GOALS 


6 


REFLECTED  IN  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


A  -  Every  child  will  see  the  world  of  work  as  a  part  of  his  developing 
self, 

B  -  Every  child  will  learn  some  career  cjlas sification  (jobs)  by  name* 
C  -  Every  child  will  be  able  to  identify  the  relationship  between  his 

school  courses  and  the  world  of  work, 
D  -  Every  child  will  learn  to  group  employment  classification  into 

job  families. 

E  -  Every  student  will  be  able  to  relate  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
characteristics  to  known  occupational  requirements, 

F  -  Every  student  will  be  able  to  locate  detailed  information  about 
specific  job  requirements, 

G  -  Every  student  will  explore  chosen  occupations, 

H  -  Every  student  will  select  courses  supportive  to  his  broad  career 
field  choice. 


GOALS  TOI  WHICH  EACH  QUESTION  REFERS 
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P0R7ARD 


Vocational  Educaticn  in  Pennsylvania  has  teen  challenged 
to  assuiTB  a  irajor  role  in  iiiplementing  the  Career  Educaticn  concept. 
At  the  same  time  vocaticnal  educators  are  asked  to  e:j^and  and 
iirprove  the  quality  and  quantity  of  educaticnal  cpportanities  to 
serve  the  needs  of  you£h  and  adults  for  occupational  preparatiai. 
The  Delaware  County  Area  Vocaticnal  Technical  staff  has  accepted 
these  challenges  and  is  acting  to  inprove  the  occiK)ational 
training  program  by  developing  and  iirplemsnting  behaviorized 
instruction. 

The  descripticn  of  the  inservice  program  and  the  develcped 
course  behavioral  statements  vMch  follw  clearly  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  dedication  of  the  Countj'  Staff.    Ohe  entire  effort 
was  a  result  of  encouragement  from  the  Resecirch  Coordinating  Unit, 
Dr.  F.-  B.  Mooc^  and  Dr.  C.  Curtis;  assistance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Dr.  V.  Dupuis,  Dr»  P.  Bell  and  staff;  and  of 
cxx5)eration  with  the  Admiral  Peary  Vocational  School,  Dr.  B.  Fluck 
and  Dr.  E.  Lareau. 

Ihe  foUcwing  course  material,  vhidi  was  develcped  during 
the  workshop  and  the  succeeding  week,  has  been  reproduced  in 
its  entirety  so  that  other  Vocaticnal  Educator^  may  derive 
itaxiirum  benefit  from  our  efforts. 


Merrill  I.  Hughes 
Vocaticnal  Directior 
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ABSTRACT 


A  Itesearch  and  Developmental  Worfcship  for  Vocational  Teadiers 
in'  fe-jjtjjig  Beh  bb'jective  m^ules  aha  l*ask'  S'taterents 

for  Fi'f  ty-iriye  Instrucblonal'  Areas 


Bie  Delaware  County  Area  Vocational-Ttedinical  Schools  enployed 
fifty-seven  teachers  to  develop  oorplemsntary  unit  (nodular) 
behavioral  staternents  and  task  behavioral  statenents  to  be  used 
ill  specialized  oocupati-onal  education  presently  of fered  in  the 
schools.    Sixteen  teachers  acted  as  editors  of  the  behavioral 
statenents  developed  by  the  Admiral  Peary  Vocational  isducation  staff. 
The  workshop  consisted  of  ti'70  d^s,  JUne  16-17,  1972,  of  supervised 
and  intensive  effort  to  create  acceptable  behavioral  statenents 
followed  by  a  week  of  independent  effort  to  cartpletely  behaviorize 
one  level  of  instruction  (a  year's  instruction). 

All  rtatcirials  were  subini.tted  to  the  Si^^ervisor  of  Curricula 
for  revia>r  and  acceptance.   Each  accepted  course  v;as  typavritten 
in  a  standard  format  and  reproduced  for  disseirdnaticn.  The 
pr^ared  iraterials  are  to  be  enployed  to  (1)  standardize  instruction 
within  the  three  P^rea  Sdiools,  (2)  enplcyed  as  an  evaluative 
tool,  and  (3)  be  used  as  a  collection  to  be  dra^/n  xspcn  by  other 
educational  agencies. 
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CONTB^^TS 


i,  Forv/ard 

ii,  /abstract 

I,  BacSCground 

II.  Procedure 

III,  Delcr/;are  Coimty  Occupational  Areas  Cbjectives 


A. 

Automotive 

B. 

BuilciLng  Ccnstructicn 

c. 

Business 

Electrical 

E. 

Fcoc3s 

F. 

Graphics 

G. 

Health 

H. 

Mather,  ati.cs 

I. 

^fetal  Processes 

J. 

Personal  Services  . 

K. 

Ttechnolocr^  Related 

IV,  Adnlral  Peciry  Occupati-onal  iVreas  Objectives 

A ,  Agri  cu  1  tor  al 

B,  AutoiTOtive 

Cp  Buj.ldj.ng  Ccnstnictica 

D,  Mijieral  &  Ketal  Careers 

E,  Servi.cG  Career's 

F,  Itedinology  Related  Careers 

i^pendix 


1.  BACKGROUi^ID 


A.  Need  f or  Refere^^  Criteria^ 

There  ha-B  been  and  continues  to  be  a  nati,ona],  and  r  -ate  effort 
to  establish  a  basis  for  accoiLitability  in  education.    The  ins  true  tj.cnal 
product  has  become  the  reference  point  for  neasurable  outoon^.  The 
State  plan  devotos  consi.derable  space  to  encourage  i-he  writing  of 
behavioral  objectives  v;hich  my  be  used  in  estcfclishing  accountability* 
"Continuous  assessrtvBnt  aiid  evaluatiai  of  treiining  prograi^n  is  of 
major  iirportance  in  order  to  assure  tliat  sudi  progran-G  are  irc-eting 
critical  needs  for  vocational  personnel  in  the  CoiTr;onv7ealth,"  (State 
Plan  Pt.  IV  -  1.7) 

According  to  Ash,  in  directing  the  National  Study  for 
Accreditation  of  V^ocati.opalA'edinical  Education,  educators  have 
shifted  their  enphasis  frcn  the  process  to  the  prcxluct,    "Bie  product 
is        the  student  v7ho  as  a  result  of  e>qnc/sure  to  certain  controlled 
and  directed  Gducatj.cnal  experiences  develops  certcdn  corpetenci.es , 
PophaTi  and  Bii}:er  suggest  tliat  a  teaclier  nust  specify  the  precise 
coirpetencies  of  the  learner  if  we  are  to  eval^^-ate  tJie  educc\tional 
product,    Iherefoi-c  instructi.cnal  objectives  nust  be  converted  to 
"goal-referenced  instructj.onal  irodels," 

B .  Need^  foi^Behc  j2^^^^^iZ^**^.i22!^^£P* 

Ihe  v/riting  of  behaV3.oral  objectives  has  rtqiured  extensive  pre- 
service,  in-service,  and  institutional  trai.ning  efforts,  The 
effort  has  gai.ned  nor.'Dntuiri.  v/ne^re  ciroups  of  teachers  have  been  able 
to  v;ork  togather  in  concentratj2d  efforts    A  recent  project  conducted 
by  the  Admiral  Pear^'  Vo-Tedi  Schools  v/as  successful  in  achieving 
iradular  bcl-iavioral  staternents  for  3-yecir  comrses  in  tv;enty  instinactional 
areeis,    The  Adr.lral  Peary  project  v;as  operated  forrally  for  3  days  and 
infonrally  for  3  v;ee]:s.    It  succeeded  in  accoplishing  the  developnent 
of  conplete  course  objective  go£i]j5ti 

The  need  is  to  establish  siraMar  v/orkshcp  projects  in  several 
locaidans  uiit.il  a  first  coirp lete  set  of  behavi.oral  staternents 
is  developed  for  ever^^  course  area  in  vocational  education,  liie 
E^lcT.^/are  County  Vo-Tech  Schools  are  in  a  unique  positi.m  to  carry  on 
the  devclcpir-entcil  process  in  specifying  iJnstructii.onal  goals.  During 
tliis  acadeniLc  year,  tlie  Vo-Tech  staff  has  engaged  in  (1)  reviewing 
occupational  analysis-  (2)  organizing  course  outline  iHiits  in 
practical  learning  secjuence^  and  (3)  specifying  performance  goak 
as  behavioral  staten^its  for  each  unit  outlined^    Tiiese  tliree  elements 
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Background  (Continued) 


v;ere  acconplished  for  all  55  courses  offered  in  the  Vo-Tech  Schools 
by  June. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Vocatimal  and  ^technical  Educati.cn 
(Ohio  State  Universd.ty)  there  renmns  a  need  to  develcp  four 
additional  elerrents  (to  prepare  course  ratericds  )  to  fully  inpleirent 
beliavioral  staten^nt  instruction.   .This  project  provided  tlie 
inpetus  for  the  teachers  to  carplete  the  (1)  task  sequence  to 
iiiplement  the  already  specified  unit  objectives  (nxxlules) .  The 
rermning  elertents  v^iich  V7ill  occupy  the  staff's  course  materials 
developrcent  efforts  during  the  1972-73  school  year  v/ill  be  (2)  the 
develc^inent  of  a  pre-test  rreasure  for  each  unit  objective,  (3)  the 
prepcU'ing  of  a  specific  instructional  plan  to  inplerrent  objectives 
and  (4)  the  designatioi  of  a  post-test  measure. 


J 


II.  PROCIEDUPE 


The  D3la^*;are  County  hrea  Vccational^Tedinical  SchooLs  in 
cxxperation  v/ith  tlie  Mirlral  Peary  Vocatiaial-Teclmical  Sdiools 
organized  and  operated  a  v/orkshcx)  program  for  all  instructicnal  staff 
merbers  as  follws: 

JJune  16,  1972  -  Orientation  to  the  Preparatj.on 

and  Editing  of  Unit  (r.*odular)  Objectives 

June  17,  1972  -  Orientation  to  the  Preparation  and 
Editing  of  Task  Objectives 

June  19  thru  23,  1972  -  Independent  tecicher  preparation 
of  course  area  objectives 

June  21  to  30,  1972  -  Clerical  preparation  of 
submitted  (±)jectives 

i 

The  workshop,  June  16  and  17,  v/as  ccnductjed  by  ihe  Pennsylvania 
State  ^ University  staff «    Durixig  tl^ie  v;orkshqp  teachers  vm^ked  as 
tecUTis  in  related  course  curecis  and  submitted  prototypes  of  behaviorcJ, 
rtiode].s  for  review-;  by  tlie  Penn  State  st£d:f  •    As  aca3ptab].e  exanples 
were  approved  the  teadhers  v/ere  permitted  to  v;ork  independently.  (See 
Apj>endix  A  J 

I\s  total  course  packages  of  objectives  were  conpleted,  the 
teachers  subn'itted  tliese  to  be  typa^/ritten,    Appro>amte].y  35%  of  the 
teachers  conpleted  the  assicinriient  by  Mci-iday  (June  19)  anotJier  60% 
had  conpleted  their  V70rk  by  Friday  (June  23).    The  rerraining  teachers 
ccirpleted  their  project  by  June  30* 


III.  Dl-L^vJ/a:K  COUi/iTV  0(.:CUPA'i.TG:;AT.  A:^IKAS'  OBJi'CTIVK;^ 

Tlii;^  clinpLcr  con:'-:iGl:s  of  clcvea  o::cupat'.T  cvuil   clusters.     Ench  cluolor  ±3 
usijj  as  a  base  to  orgcn.L/:G'.  the  behavioi-al  objoc.l".lvc     staLemanLs  for  .specLrili/' 
coursCwS  of  iruc^ L ruction  relatJiig  to  that  occu[)aL:LOiUjl  area.     The  forLy-ei[;Jit 
coiirsce.  are  orga:"ii:>:od  in  one  year  packas-js  a^::  follows; : 

A.  Automotive 

1 .  Au  t  orioM  1  e    He  ch  an  i  c  s  -  1 ,  1 1 ,  a  n  d  1 1 1 

2.  AutonioLive  Teciinclo^y  -  II 

B.  Buildlu^  Construction 

1 .  Bui  Id  ing  Main  t  en  ance  an  d  Sc.  r  v i  c;"- 

2 »  Carpou  try  -  I 

3.  Interior  Finlsbin^j  -  II 

4.  Macon ry  -  I 

5.  Heciianical  Nat.ntcnancc  I 

6.  Plumbing  -  I 

C.  Business 

1.  Tecbuical  Sacrctary  -  I 

2.  Businer.r.  Data  ProcessJn^^  -  II 
*               3.  Coffpntcr  Progranming  -  II 

4.  Data  Proco.&sl]'.£  -  1 

5.  Distributive  Education  -  I 

D.  Electrical  ' 

1.  Elcctr  3  caly^jilrctronics  Basic  ~  I 

2.  Construction  ElccLricity  -  II  .  i  . 

3.  Electrical  Tcchnoloay  -  II 

4.  Electronics  Techi'O.l  o[^y  -  II 

5.  Environnental  Control  Tecbnolov^y  -  II 

6.  Industrial  Klcctric:Jty  -  II 
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E.  Food;; 

1.  Food     Ijervlcc  aad  Ferpni-aLlou   -  I  aaJ  IT 

2,  Food  Maaagaiiiaat  -  II 

F.  Grapliics 

1,  DrafLlng  and  Design  -  I 

2 ,  Coi".!ih.vrc  i.rnl  Art  -  I 

3.  Prinliing  -  I 

4.  PUoLograpliic  Techiiology  -  I 

G.  Health 

1.  Deatal  LrjboraLory  TcclmoJ.o^y  -  I 

2.  Dental  Of. lice  As si  si ant  -  I 

3.  Med:ica3.  Lnboi-;-itory  Teclinology  -  T 

4.  Med:ic^^l  Of  Ilea  A^isis-laiit  -  I 

5.  Medical   Service  AsGistranu  -  I 

H.  MatlicTuaL  Ics 

1.  Basic  NcntJiC'JVK*)L  j  cs  -  II 

2.  Algebra  I 

3.  Algebra  II 

4.  GeoTiCtry 

5 .  Trigoiiotretry 

6.  Advrincc-d  i^-ia then".. n  i: ics 

I .  Me  t  a  .1  P  ro  c  as  bos 

1.  Maclinc  Sbop  -  I  (Macliinc  Trades) 

2.  Macliiiio  Tool  M:.:cbaijlc  -  AutOMOtiv^-i  -  I 

3.  Metal  Fabricntilon  -  I 

4.  Shoat  Metal  -  I 

5.  WRloiDg  -  I,  11  a)Yd  111 


J.     Personal  Services 

1.  Cosniotology  -  I,  IT,  and  III 

2.  Corisur.cr  Services  -  I 

3  •     D  i  vt;  r  s  1  r  i  e  d  Oc  c  up  a  L  i  o  s  ~  I 
K.     Technology  KL'.lated 

1.  Corini:.iai(^,2tioos  Tcchnolosy  -  I 

2.  Chemical  Tccl)iiolo^>y  -  I 

3.  Pla.-iLics  lechuolo^y  -  I 

4.  Reading 


cio\iriU.r;  of  li.nL^l j  ucl.i.(':i  vol:  Lin;;  to  thol  O'.\cop:i!:.i.(;nc;l.  nrc;;:  .     'Ji):^  IwiUy 

A.     A'^rx-^iO  i  lIi.'c. 

1,  i  cii.'i  1  i;rc  Tcrljao.lc^i'.y 

2.  ])o]-l  :i  c.iili  i- j.c;  £n!cl  I J  (^J::i,c.^].l;u  .(■c• 
li.      A\U.O:;  Oi.  !.V<. 

1,     Auto  Bocly  ]v?])cKi.:(- 
2  .     Aul:L):])ob:L;U:  Maclmri:]  cf^ 
C  c     B  n  :i  ]  d  :l  i  ;  g  C)  o  1 1  .• ;  1  r  u  c  1 1  n  i'j 

1.  C^nrpantry 

2.  El  oel  r.i.r:!  J  y 

3.  I  las  our  y 

D.  Hlvicral.  aad  Iloi.nl  T j  oc.c^^r;:!.)!;;;, 
2.  Ml.n-j.nf^ 

E.  Sc.):vica  "  -  ^  " 

1.  Co5:r!)C'.Lo.lo[;y 

2.  llcjaltii  Scrvi'cc':^ 

^\ .     Pe  r  r;  on  a  ],  S r  v .!. c  c  n 

5 .     Quant::i.l:y  Food  Sarvxccs 

F.  Toclmolo-y  RelaL.ed 
1.     r.J  cctronic.  TccVir.ol Oi_,y 
2  .     Kn.f^:i-noer:i  ncv-       a[:cd  Voc.h!io].o[;y 

3.  ])i'rift:ii)'[  and  J)an:i.rii  T(K:])iio.logy   
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APPFaNTDIX  a 
M  E  YrtJ-Tc-iT'li-D  U  M 


June  12,  1972 


TO: 


Al].  Teachers 


FROM : 


Robert        Kiinglex ,  Coordinator  of  Curricula 


SUBJECT:  Two-Day  Workshop  in  Writing  Behavioral  Objectives 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  ve  extend  an  invitation 
to  you  to  participate  in  the  Behavioral  Workshop  scheduled  for 
June  16  and  17  at  the  Marple  School.     Our  staff  x-;ill  be  partici- 
pating with  the  Admiral  Peary  Vo-Tech  staff  to  develop  instruc- 
tional materials  in  55  course  areas«     We  would  like  you  to 
adhere  to  the  following  schedule  regardless  of  whether  you  are 
participating  in  both  workshops  or  the  Friday  session  only. 


FDK:pan 
Ends . 


SCHEDULE 

•  Two-Day  Workshop  in  Writing  Behavioral  Objectives 
Location:  Marple  Service  Center 


June  16:      All  teachers  attend 

8:00-8:30  a.m.  Arrival 

8:30-11:30  a.m.        Prespectives  of  Unit  Objectives  and 

Introduction  of  Task  Objectives 

12:00-1:00  p.m.  Buffet  Luncheon 

1:00-3:30  p»m.  Editing  and  Writing  of  Task  Objectives 

» 

June  17:      Participating  Teachers 

.9:00-12:00  a.iii.        Presentation  and  Preparation  of  Task  Objectives 
1:00-3:00  p.m.  Open  for  additional  help 

June  19-23:     Free  period  to  prepare  Task  Objectives 

June  19   (p.m.)  and  22   (p.m.):  Discuss  problems  with  Mr.  Klingler 

on  preparing  materials  (EL  6-1645) 

June  23:      All  Unit  and  Task  Objectives  must  be  submitted  to  the 

Technical-Secretarial  Laboratory  at  the  Marple  Service  Center 
by  3:00  p.m.   to  obtain  the  stipend.     (These  may  be  submitted 
earlier. ) 


Stipends :  Those  teachers  who  participate  in  the  workshops  on  the  16th  and 

17th  and  prepare  the  materials  for  submission  on  or  before  June  23 
will  be  paid  a  stipend  of  $125.     Those  teachers  v7ho  are  unable  to 
attend  the  workshop  on  the  17th  but  who  are  able  to  prepare  and 
:•      submit  their  materi.als  by  June  30  v;ill  receive  a  stipend  of  $75, 


RDK:pan 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

June  16:      All  teachers  should  arrive  at  the  Marple  Service  Center  not 
later  than  8:30  a.m. 

Each  teacher  will  bring  (1)  prepared  unit  objectives  for  one  year, 
(2)  current  course  outline,   (3)  scratch  paper  and  (4)  pencils. 

The  teacher  will  be  asked  to  actively  participate  by  reviewing 
each  objective  for  (1)  clarity,   (2)  content  of  what,  how,  and  how 
well  a  task  will  be  accomplished,  and  (3)  make  any  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  objectives, 

June  17:      Participating  teochers  should  arrive  at  9:00  a,m,  and  have  either 
Admiral  Peary  materials  or  their  course  unit  behavioral  objectives 
(depending  on.  their  assignment)  v/ith  them.     The  v;orkshop  staff  will 
describe  the  preparation  of  task  objectives  and  supervise  the  writing 
of  sufficient  numbers  to  become  accustomed  to  v;riting  the  statements, 

June  17-23:  Teachers  may  complete  and  hand  in  the  task  objectives  or  the 

Admiral  Peary  revisions  at  a  convenient  time  before  3:00  p,m.  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  These  must  be  submitted  to  the  Marple  Service  Center, 
Technical  Secretarial  Laboratory, 

RDK:pan 
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FORMAT 

Each  course  will  have  a  cover  page  prepared  as  follows: 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
COURSE  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

IN 

(NAME  OF  COURSE) 


(1st,  2nd,  or  3rd)  LEVEL  STUDENTS 


RDK:pan 
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FORMAT 


Each  unit  objective  will  be  prepared  on  a  separate  page  as  fellows: 


Unit  No.  Title 


Unit  Objective  Statement: 

After  instruction  and  application,  the  student  will  be  able  to 


Task  Objectives: 


c . 


d. 


ERIC 


RDK:pan 
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ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
1900  Kenny.  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

ATTENTION  EDRS 

The  contents  of  this  package  are  to  be  filmed  continuously 
in  VT  number  sequence/  starting  vith  th^  lowest  number  and 
proceeding  to  the  highest,  even  though  all  documents  bear 
the  same  ED  number.  According  to  an  arrangement  made  with 
you  by  Central  ERIC,  the  documents  in  this  shipment  are  to 
be  repackaged  in  this  carton  for  pickup  by  Central  ERIC-. 
Please  notify  Mr.  Franlc  Smardak  at  962-296!^  (Central  ERIC) 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  return. 


nor 


VT    019  107 

LSN^AY,    lA.L.  ;   rAI.'Lfc'Y,  L.'/^i 
uo^slCULTU^  AL  VLCfiANIZATIGTv   ANO  LA&Qf^ 
lil  ILIZATli^\    !f\  ASIA, 

Ai'iLHiCAfs    S'X.r-TY    JF    AO^^  I CULTU^  A  L  bNGIMLckSt 
ST  •   JOSEPHt      1  CH. 
P  A  PH  P-  /2-^>'3  0 

AMtf-  lLAN   SOCIETY  jF   Auf-M    ULTURAL  t'NGINEFRS, 
^S^:)0  -MlLFS   POAOf    ST.   JOSEPH,  49033  (il.30) 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUb  UATF.   -    ?:OJU/^72  PRtPAPEO   FOP  THE 

Ab^NOAL    ASAr:   Mtr.TlMG   (HOT    SPRINGS,    ARK.;  JUNF 
30,  ts72). 

CFbCUPTLRS  -   ADtVfrLOPING   NATIONS;  ^-'MANPOW^^R 

uTiLUATiu\;  =^A.:,R  I  Cultural  MACniNPnY; 

L  w  U  I  PKiE  N  T   U Ti  L- 1  Z  A  T  I  L'N  ;    ^  AGR  I  C  Ul  TUP  A L 
PKLDUCT  ION;    tCOhC]^\  I  C  FACTORS  ;    SYSTf.  ^15 
Ai^ALYS  I  S  ;    (-U:ut  LS 

I'JFMTI  F  IFk  s  -   I  \  j3^ltSI  A  ;    KOREA  ;    BANGLACE  SH 

A.3STPACT   -   AuF:  I  CULTURAL   MF  CH  AN  i  Z  AT  I  ON    IN  LH5S 
bFVFLOPED   CCUNTKirS  i^iAY   GFNER;:*^^  F^^PLOYMFNT 
AS   WELL    AS    INC}<r:ASE   FOuD  PROPUCTION  BUT  A 
GuOU  MECHANIZATION    PLAN   SHOULD  BE  FOLLOWEO. 

"^His  papek  p.^.esents  A  syst?-:ms  MUDFL  phk 

EVALUATING   Tht    INTkQOUCTIPN  Or=  AGRICULTURAL 
iSACFUMEF.Y    1  NTj    A   OEVELQPING   CUUNTRV,  WITH 
PAh.TICULAR    ATTENTION  TO   THE   CONSIDERATIONS  G^^ 
LABCP   UTILIZATION   AfxD   OTHER  S(JCiAL  AND 
LCUN0.-''IC   FACTORS.    THREE   ASIAN  COUN^RIf^S  ARE 
OSLO  AS   EXAMPLES,    ALTHOUGH   CONDITIONS  DIFFF.k 
FRCf'*  COUNTRY  TO  COUNTRY,    THERE    IS  ENOUGH 
COMMONALITY   TfiAT   ONE   MODEL   WOULD  BE: 
APPLICABLE   TO  MOST    DEVELOPING  CUUNTRICS.  (MF) 
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U  S  DEPARTMENTOP  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  &  WELFARE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
EDUCATION 

THIS  OOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO 
OUCEO  LXAC7LY  AS  RECEIVED  FwOM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORiCiN 
ATlN  .  (T  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STaTFD  00  NOT  NHCESSAkilY  WEPRE 
SENT  UF  f-lClAL  NATIONAL  iNSTlTuTf  OF 
EDUCATION  POSITION  OR  F'OLlCY  ' 


Paper  No.  72-530 


AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION  AND 
LABOR  UTILIZATION  IN  AS'IAI 
by 

M.  L.  Esmay 
and 

L.  W.  Faidley^ 


The  less  developed  countries  of  the  world  are  confronted  with  the 
question  of  improving  agricultural  mechanization  that  is  compatible  with 
the  employment  situation.     Agricultural  mechanization  in  labor  surplus 
countries  should  and  can  generate  employment  as  well  as  increase  total 
food  and  fiber  production.     ''Mechanization"  is  defined  as  including  every- 
thing from  the  improvement  of  hand  tools  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
power  units  and  associated  equipment,  thus  should  be  a  planned  continuous 
program.     The  questions  are  if,  how,  when,  and  what  types  of  specific  tools 
did  machines  should  be  introduced  in  a  given  country  at  a  given  time. 

The  mechanization  plan  should  be  formulated  from  a  well  designed, 
reliable  and  thorough  analysis.    A  basic  principle  of  agricultural  mechani- 
zation is  that  it  be  selective  and  meaningful  (Kline  et  al. ,  1969).  An 
introduction  of  a  mechanical  aid  should  fulfill  the  cultural,  employment 

1 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Annual  ASAE  Meeting  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  June  30,  1972. 

2 

Authors  are  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Graduate  Fellow, 
respectively,  of  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  48823. 
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and  humanitarian  needs  of  the  society,  the  production  needs  of  the 
country,  and  the  economic  needs  of  individual  fanners. 

Government  planning  agencies,  research  programs,  international 
technical  assistance  organizations,  lending  agencies,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, economists,  politicians,  and  farmers  are  all  groping  with  the 
many  questions  of  agricultural  mechanization.    A  rational  approach  de- 
signed to  determine  the  feasibility  of  machine  introduction  has  not  been 
developed.     Some  attempts  have  been  made  towards  the  design  of  macro 
models  for  agricultural  production  which,  along  with  many  other  inputs, 
include  mechanization.     These'  broad  approaches  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed  nor  reliable    or  the  formulation  of  plans  and  recommendations 
for  the  introduction  of  specific  machines  in  a  given  country. 

This  paper  presents  a  concept,  and  discusses  the  parameters  and 

constraints  of  a  systems  model  for  the  evaluation  of  present  and  future 

1 

agricultural  mechanization.     Three  Asian  countries  are  included  as 
examples  for  discussion  purposes.     Two  are  labor  surplus  countries 
(Indonesia  and  Bangladesh)  and  one  (Korea)  is  becoming  a  labor  scarce 
country.     Conditions  differ  from  country  to  country,  however,  the 
hypothesis  taken  here  is  that  there  is  enough  commonality  for  the  formu- 
lation of  one  simulation  model  that  would  be  applicable  to  many,  if  not 
all  developing  countries. 

METHODOLOGY 

Agricultural  mechanization  must  be  approached  systematically.  A 
micro-level  analysis  is  eventually  necessary  in  determining  the  feasibility 
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of    Introducing,  cerlain  machines,  but  also  the  macro-Level  effects  of  \ 
mechanization  must  be  considered.     The  flow  chart  of  Table  1  presents 
fifteen  parameters  that  must  be  evaluated  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
and  recommendations  for  the  introduction  of  any  tool,  mechanical  device, 
machine  or  power  unit. 

The  sequence  of  the  fifteen  parameters  of  Table  1  is  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  of  priority  or  the  order  in  which  they  might  be  evaluated 
in  various  countries.     In  any  case,  the  human  factors  of  employment, 
equitability ,  cultural  effects  and  drudgery  should  be  considered  ahead 
of  detailed  cost  and  return  economic  analysis  for  the  farm  or  nation 
level.     Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  are  food  deficient  and 
limited  in  cultivatable  land  resources  so  these  parameters  must  also 
necessarily  be  considered  early  in  any  analysis. 

The  flow  chart  of  Table  1  presents  a  concept  rather  than  the  details 
of  analysis.     The  systematic  evaluation  consists  of  a  logical  and  rational 
approach  that  in  itself  is  neutral  as  to  vhether  any  or  all  mechanization 
is  good  or  bad.     It  is  impossible  to  generalize  even  in  a  specific  country, 
and  say  no  mechanization  should  be  allowed  in  order  to  keep  all  rural  people 
where  they  now  are  and  doing  the  same  jobs;  or  in  the  converse,  blindly 
accelerate  agricultural  mechanization  to  encourage  migration  to  the  cities 
where  laborers  are  needed  (at  least  temporarily)  for  industrial  development. 

The  evaluation  of  Table  1  must  be  applied  for  each  cropping  pattern 
in  the  various  provinces  or  regions  of  a  country.     Various  means  of 
accomplishing  each  cropping  function  with  different  machines  and  power 
sources  must  be  considered  on  a  micro-level.     The^^itflcVo-level  results  may 
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TAIiLE  1.     A  flov;  chciru  for  planning  agricultural  mechanization. 


Parameter 
Numbers 


/ 


Annual  Basis 
Siii^^i.c  Crop 
Double  Crop 
Mul ti-cropping 

Primary  Tillage 
Planting 
Weeding 
Irrigation 
Plant  Protection 
Harvesting  ^ 


Man  Power 

Animal  Power  \ 
Mechanical  Power  / 
Different  Machines/ 


CROPPING 
PATTERN 


CROPPING 
FUNCTION 


ALTERNATIVE 
PRACTICES  OR 
METHODS 


y    Consider  ^ 


Others 


SECONDARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 


INCREASES 

LAND 
UTILIZATION 


NO 
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TABLE  1< 
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NO 
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SUPPORT 

PROGRAMS 
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DIFFERENT 
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HANDLE! 
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be  aggregated  to  a  country  wide  basis  for  the  formulation  of  major  plans. 
The  systematic  evaluation  of  the  critical  fifteen  parameters  will  provide 
alternatives  and  tradeoff  Information  for  making  management  decisions 
and  plans . 

There  is  a  secondary  consideration  for  each  of  the  fifteen  parameters 
of  Table  1.     For  example,  parameter  No.  1;   if  i:he  practice  under  considera- 
tion does  not  increase  land  utilization  then  move  to  the  secondary  considera- 
tion.    In  a  given  area  or  country  it  may  be  that  land  is  not  in  short 
supply.     In  that  case,  move  from  the  secondary  consideration  back  to  para- 
meter No.   2  pertaining  to  food  production.     Likewise,  parameters  3  and  4 
pertaini-ig  to  employment  would  be  evaluated  differently  in  labor  scarce 
countries   (Korea)  as  compared  to  labor  surplus  countries  (Indonesia  and 
Bangladesh).     For  each  parameter,  however,   if  the  secondary  consideration 
can  only  be  answered  with  a  "no",  that  particular  method  or  practice 
must  be  evaluated  against  other  parameters        a  tradeoff  basis.     It  may 
be  eliminated  altogether. 

Analytical  approaches  for  evaluating  the  first  four  parameters 
pertaining  to  land  utilization  and  labor  requirements  are  discussed  in 
this  paper  for  Korea,  a  labor  scarce  country  with  climatic  seasons,  and 
Indonesia,  a  labor  surplus  tropical  country.     Parameters  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
relate  to  "social  costs"  and  must  be  evaluated  mainly  on  a  macro  basis. 
The  next  four  parameters,  9,  IC     11,  and  12  pertain  mainly  to  economic 
analysis.     The  secondary  consideration  of  paiameter  No.  9  with  reference 
to  the  cooperative  ownership  approach  is  discussed  in  some  detail  for 
Bangladesh  in  the  last  section  of  this  paper.    The  fulfillment  of  the  other 
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parameter  requirements  through  the  cocperative  approach  is  also  included. 

Parameter  13  pertains  to  support  programs  for  mechanization.  Thet?e 
are  of  critical  importance.    Many  mechanization  schemes  around  the  world 
have  failed  because  of  insufficient  follow  through  with  training,  parts, 
and/or  maintenance.     Each  support  program  would  need  a  separate  paper  for 
any  detailed  discussion  so  are  not  included  in  this  paper.     The  degree  of 
drudgery  must  be  somewhat  of  a  subjective  evaluation  so  has  been  included 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  model  as  parameter  No.  14.     The  last  parameter 
entitled  future  effects  must  be  included  to  some  extent  in  the  evaluation 
of  each  of  the  other  14  parameters,  but  also  at  this  point  should  be 
considered  on  a  broad  basis  to  double  check  for  any  other  effects  or  trends. 

INDONESIA-LAND  AND  LABOR  UTILIZATION 

3 

Indonesia,  particularly  the  Island  of  Java,  is  a  labor  surplus  and 
food  deficient^  country  with  limited  resources  of  cultivatable  land  and 
irrigation  water.     The  tropical  climate  provides  a  temperature  suitable 
for  continuous  crop  production,  however,  the  availability  of  irrigation 
water  is  the  limiting  factor  outside  of  the  monsoon  season. 

Labor  generation  and  increased  returns  per  person  in  the  rural  areas 
can  be  enhanced  by  increasing  the  production  of  each  available  hectare  of 
cultivatable  land.     Some  new  technological  inputs  must,  however,  be  intro- 
duced in  order  to  increase  production  significantly.     Indonesian  farmers 

3 

There  are  approximately  66,000,000  people  in  Java  living  on  132,174 
sq  km  of  land.     This  is  a  density  of  500  people  per  sq  km  (1290  people 
per  sq  mile).     Food  crops  can  be  raised  on  only  6%  of  the  land. 

^  In  1969-70,   10.5  million  metric  tons  of  rice  were  produced  on  7.6 
million  hectares  for  an  average  of  1358  l<g/ha.     The  five-year  plan 
sets  a  target  of  15.4  million  tons  of  1974. 
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are  presently  doing  a  good  job  of  maximizing  rice  production  with  the 
traditional  inputs  of  indiginous  plant  varieties,  limited  humus  fertili- 
zers and  rain  water  during  the  monsoon  period. 

Rice  production  can  be  increased  by  two  to  three  fold  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  varieties,  fertilizer  application  according  to 
plant  and  soil  requirements,  controlled  water  use  and  adequate  plant 
.disease  and  insect  protection.     The  mature  crop  must  be  harvested,  re- 
moved from  the  field,  dried,  stored  and  transported  with  a  minimum  of 
losses.     The  critical  question  for  discussion  in  this  paper  is  whether 
any  improved  mechanical  aids  or  machines  should  be^  introduced  along  with 
selected  other  new  inputs. 

The  introduction  of  the  new,,  improved,  longer  grained  rice  varieties 
dictates  some  changes  in  the  traditional  method  of  harvesting  and  handling 
paddy  rice  in  the  stalk  form^,  or  shattering  losses  may  amount  to  20  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  potential  crop.     These  changes  involve  such  things  as; 
harvesting  while  the  grain  is  still  at  a  high  moisture  content  of  20 
percent  and  above,  immediate  threshing  after  cutting  and  controlled  drying 
particularly  during  the  monsoon  season.    All  of  these  inter-related 
functions  must  be  considered  with  the  introduction  of  new  rice  varieties, 
and  evaluation  of  possible  mechanical  aids  for  assisting  the  production 
and  processing  phases. 

•  As  indicated  by  the  flow  chart  of  Table  1,  land  and  labor  utilization 
should  be  evaluated  during  the  first  phases  of  considering  the^ introduction 
of  any  mechanical  device.     Figures  1  and  2  present  the  graphical  results  pf 

^  Traditionally,  paddy  rice  is  harvested  in  Indonesia  by  cutting  the  stalk 
15  to  20  cm  below  the  head.     This  stalk  paddy  is  gathered  into  small  hand 
carry  sized  bunches  of  2  to  4  kg  each.     The  stalk  paddy  is  thus  trans- 
ported, dried,  stored,  and  often  times  marketed  in  this  bunch  form. 
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an  analysis  designed  to  compare  man  power,  animal  power >  and  mechanical 
power  for  various  rice  production  functions  (Esmay  et  al.,  1971)* 
Figure  1  shows  annual  labor  requirements  for  producing  rice  continuously 
on  one  hectare  of  land*     Figure  2  shows  the  portion  of  time  the  hectare 
of  land  is  utilized  with  a  growing  crop. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  for  this  analysis: 

1.  Optimum  water  supply  and  control  for  year  round  rice  production. 

2.  Optimum  weather  conditions  for  year  round  rice  production. 

3.  One  crop  of  rice  required  120  days  regardless  of  the  time  oi:  year. 

4.  Abundance  labor  was  assumed  for  all  man-power  operations. 

The  variables  presented  in  the  graphical  analysis  of  Figure  1  and  2 
r.niy  pertain  to  the  cropping  functions  that  must  be  performed  in  the  field 
between  crops  of  rice*     These  are  basically  land  preparation,  traasplantin^ , 
and  harvesting.     All  other  labor  consuming  practices  have  little,   if  any, 
effect  on  land  utilization  so  timeliness  is  not  important  in  this  respect. 
Timeliness  may  be  important,  however,  for  increasing  yields  and  decreasing 
losses. 

The  cross  hatched  portion  of  the  bars  of  Figures  1  and  2  represent  a 
one-man  operation  for  one  hectare  of  rice  production.     The  man  days  of 
labor  per  hectare  per  year  include  hand  labor  for  all  rice  production 
functions.     The  labor  data  used  is  not  totally  representative  of  Indonesia 
so  a  breakdown  is  not  given  in  this  paper.    The  data  are  indicative  enough 
however,  to  present  the  concept  of  labor  and  land  utilization  analysis. 
An  actual  feasibility  study  of  mechanization  for  Indonesia  must  be  based  on 
reliable  and  accurate  data. 
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•  The  shadad  bars  of  Figure  1  show  man  power  (all  hand  operations) 
utilizing  about  50  man  days  more  labor  per  hectare  per  year  than  when 
animal  or  mechanical  power  was  used  for  primary  tillage.     Figure  2 
shows  the  comparative  land  utilization  factors  which  explain  the  some- 
what nominal  labor  utilization  advantage  of  about  50  man-days  per  year 
per  hectare.     Animal  and  mechanical  power  for  primary  tillage  increased 
the  land  utilization  from  45%  of  the  year  to  about  70%.     This  also  means 
more  crops'' of  rice  and  more  annual  rice  production. 

The  first  increment  above  the  shaded  bars  of  Figures  1  and  2  re- 
presents what  would  happen  by  using  a  16  man  harvesting  crew  instead  of 
Just  one  man.     The  second  increment  is  an  18  man  transplanting  crew. 
The  size  of  crews  shown  here  is  arbitrary.     The  harvesting  and  trans- 
planting crews  complete  each  of  these  production  functions  for  one  hectare 
in  a  couple  days;   thus,  there  are  significant  improvements  in  land  and 
labor  utilisation.     The  rice  producing  peasarts  of  Indonesia  know  this, 
as  it  is  exactly  how  they  do  it  where  there  is  abundant  hired  labor. 
This  concept  then  shows  a  way  of  quantifying,  comparing  and  explaining 
the  production  operations. 

The  somewhat  more  radical  effect  is  'jhown  by  the  third  increment  on 
the  man-power  bar,  which  represents  the  introduction  of  a  20-man  hand- 
labor  crew  for  primary  tillage  (plowing  with  the  traditional  short  handled 
hoe).    The  labor  crew  approach  to  land  preparation  brings  the  land  utili- 
zation factor  up  to  that  of  animal  or  mechanical  power  and  nearly  doubles 
labor  utilization  in  man  days  per  hectare  per  year.     This  makes  it  evident 
that  if  hand  labor  is  available  for  the  large  crew  approach  it  is  truly  a 
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labor  generative  operation  without  sacrificing  land  utilization.  Total 
production  may  be  sacrificed  some  by  the  hand  primary  tillage  unless  it 
can  be  substantiated  that  resulting  yields  are  equivalent  to  those  for 
animal  or  mechanical  power  land  preparation.     Animal  power  looks  a  bit 
low  in  this  analysis  because  only  one  animal  pulled  plow  was  assumed  for 
the  one  hectare.     Two  or  three  animal  plows  could  be  used  and  the  overall 
land  utilization  factor  would  then  be  as  high  as  the  other  power  sources. 

At  least  in  parts  of  Indonesia  the  transplanting  and  harvesting 
operations  are  traditionally  done  by  large  crews  of  laborers   (mostly  women). 
The  farmers  thus  recognize  that  they  can  benefit  by  hiring  large  labor 
crews  so  they  can  get  another  crop  of  rice  growing  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  use  of  large  crews  of  laborers  for  primary  tillage  with  the  traditional 
short  handled  hoe  does  not  seem  to  be  custcniary  in  Indonesia.     Family  male 
members  appear  to-be  the  only  laborers  in  the  individual  paddy  fields  doing., 
primary  tillage.     Hand  hoeing  is  hard  wor^-  and  evidently  not  traditionally 
done  by  women.     This  elimination  of  one-half  of  the  potential  work  force 
possibly  brings  about  some  shortage  of  labor  for  the  land  preparation  phase 
of  rice  production. 

The  model  of  Figure  1  and  2  exhibits  considerable  sensitivity  to  the 
variation  in  labor  unit  input  and  types  of  power  for  primary  tillage.  An 
evaluation  of  this  type  could  be  used  quite  effectively  to  determine  what 
labor  input  and  type  of  power  for  primary  tillage  would  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  certain  land  utilization  index.  For  example,  if  plans  were  being 
made  for  the  production  of  three  rice  crops  per  year.  The  growing  period 
for  each  can  be  predicted  and  the  total  might,  for  example,  dictate  that  a 
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land  utilization  index  of  85  percent  must  be  attained.     This  would  leave 
.L5  percent  of  the  365  days  of  the  year  (55  days)   !or  the  land  preparation, 
transplanting  and  harvesting  of  the  three  crops.     Various  combinations  of 
labor  crew  sizes  and/or  animal  or  mechanical  power  for  primary  tillage  could 
be  determined  to  aieet  the  constraints. 

KQREA-LA.BQR  AND  LAND  UTILIZATION  EFFICIENCY 

A  shortage  of  rural  labor  is  developing  in  South  Korea,  particularly 
during  the  double  cropping  peak  labor  requirement  periods  for  rice  and 
barley  harvesting  and  transplanting  in  the  southern  provinces.  Farm 
hired  labor  wages  r'-ncrease  about  25  to  30  percent  during  these  seasonal 
peak  labor  requirement  periods>  and  the  average  hourly  or  daily  cost  of 
hired  labor  has  been  rising  more  each  year  than  any  other  production  cost. 
The  limited  rural  labor  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  a  booming 
industrial  sector  and  a  static  agricultural  sector.     The  migration  of  rural 
people  to  the  cities  has,  thus  been  stimulated.     The  movement  of  young 
people  to  the  cities  has  been  most  prominent. 

The  limited  availability  of  rural  labor  suggests  a  need  for  some  type 
of  mechanization  to  minimize  labor  requirements  during  the  seasonal  peak 
periods  (Korean  Government,  1971).     South  Korea  must  also  increase  the 
production  of  food  grains  as  they  now  fall  about  25  percent  shcrt  of 
fulfilling  consumption  needs.     If  mechanization  is  to  be  most  meaningful 
and  beneficial  for  the  country,  then  increased  production  must  be  a  major 
objective  along  with  increased  efficiency  of  the  farmer  in  accomplishing 
the  peak  period  cropping  functions.     Any  mechanization  must,  of  course, 
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be  economical  and  operational  within  the  conditions  of  the  country.  The 
question  at  hand  then,  is  what  kind  of  an  analytical  approach  can  be  made 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  selectively  introducing  machines  at  some 
optimum  rate  over  the  next  5,  10  or  15  years. 

The  analysis  of  mechanization  for  South  Korea  (a  labor  scarce  country) 
must  consider  the  same  parameters  (See  Table  1)  as  for  Indonesia  (a  labor 
surplus  country)  although  the  constraints  placed  on  the  various  parameters 
are  different.     For  the  evaluation  of  parameters  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  Table  1 
for  Korea  an  analytical  approach  is  discussed  and  presented  graphically  in 
Figure  3.     The  concept  of  this  micro-level  analysis  was  suggested  by  Lee 
Jeung  Han,   1971  and  parallel.*^  that  of  Table  1  in  that  it  pertains  to  a 
specific  cropping  pattern  in  a  given  climatic  area.     Various  alternative 
practices  and  mechanical  operations  are  considered  for  the  required  cropping 
functions.     The  symbolic  labor  requirements,  as  presented  in  Figure  3, 
are  included  in  this  paper  for  discussion  purposes  only.     The  analysis 
must  also  be  carried  on  through  evaluation  of  the  other  11  parameters  of 
Table  1.     If  none  of  the  social  cost  parameters  eliminate  a  given  machine 
then  the  economic  analysis  is  undertaken.    This  would  include  the  parameters 
from  No.  9  through  12. 

The  traditional  man/animal  agricultural  cropping  functions  must  first 
be  studied.     Labor  requirements  for  each  function  must  be  determined  and 
distributed  into  ten-day  periods  throughout  the  year.     Figure  3  presents  a 
graphical  summary  of  one  hectare  labor  requirements  throughopt  the  year  for 
a  double  cropping  (rice/barley)  pattern  in  one  evanple  Korean  province  (Lee 
Jeung  Han,  1971)   (Kim  Song  Ho,  1970).    Th2  ten-day  period  labor  totals  were 
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arrived  at  by  first  determining  optimum  planting,  harvesting  and  other 
cultural  practice  dates  for  the  two  crops.     From  the  cropping  dates, 
time  periods  were  set  up  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  tasks;  and 
labor  requirements  for  each  function  were  distributed  by  10-day  periods. 

The  graphical  presentation  of  Figure  3  emphasizes  the  severity  of 
the  two  peak  labor  requirement  periods  for  double  cropping  in  the  Chang 
Chan  Nam  Province  of  South  Korea,     The  middle  ten  days  of  June  and 
October  each  have  labor  requirements  of  four  men  working  ten  hours  per 
day  during  all  ten  days. 

The  peak  labor  requirements  are  so  critical  that  many  farmers  may 
choose  not  to  attempt  double  cropping  of  barley  with  their  rice  crop. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  this  province  just  barely  allow  the  growing 
of  two  crops;   thus,  the  cropping  functions  of  barley  harvesting,  primary 
tillage  and  rice  transplanting  are  squeezed  into  a  short  period  in  June 
and  rice  harvesting,  primary  tillage  and  barley  planting  squeezed  into 
October.    Barley  is  a  low  value  crop  compared  to  rice  so  the  farmers 
don't  want  it  to  interfere  or  adversely  affect  the  yields  of  their  rice 
crops.  ' 

Mechanization  for  Korea  shouJ.d  be  designed  to  reduce  labor  require- 
ments during  the  two  peak  periods  and  to  accomplish  the  cropping  functions 
quickly  in  order  to  make  double  cropping  more  economical.     The  shaded 
portions  of  Figure  3,  presents  the  labor  saving  potential  of  some  specific 
machines.    Reliable  machine  performance  data  under  Korean  conditions  for 
the  three  critial  functions  of  primary  tillage,  rice  transplanting  and 
harvesting  must  be  utilized.     The  uje  of  a  power  tiller,  for  example,  as 

it 
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represented  in  Figure  3  for  primary  tillage  may  reduce  the  labor  require- 
ments about  25  percent  for  each  peak  period  (Institute  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,   1971).     Similar  performance  data  for  a  push  type  mechanical 
transplanter  indicate  that  it  may  reduce  the  June  peak  labor  requirement 
another  37  percent.     Likewise,  a  reaper  may  reduce  the  October  peak  labor 
requirement  by  33  percent. 

The  economic  feasibility  is  equally  important  to  the  machine  performance 
and  labor  reduction.     To  make  the  feasibility  study  complete,  all  possible 
power  units  and  machine  types  must  be  considered.     This  should  include 
different  sizes  and  kinds  of  power  tillers  along  with  4-wheel  tractor  power 
units.    Also,   self  propelled  transplanters,  binders,  and  combines  should 
be  included, 

BANGLADESH-A  MACHINE  COOPERATIVE  CASE  STUDY 

Bangladesh,   formally  the  province  of  East  Pakistan,   is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Island  of  Java,   Indonesia,   in  so  far  as  population  density^,  and 
farm  size  are  concerned.     The  industrial  and  service  sectors  in  Bargladesh 
offer  almost  no  opportunity  for  employment  of  persons  that  might  leave 
agriculture.     Any  form  of  agricultural  mechanization  must  not  then  displace 
rural  labor  and  stimulate  migration  to  the  cities. 

Table  2  shows  that  over  40%  of  the  families  are  landless  or  near  land- 
less  (less  than  .8  acres).     In  1969,  more  than  70%  of  the  rural  families  in 
the  Comilla  Thana  (County^  felt  that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  current 
standards  of  living   (Myeed,   1969)-     Employment  opportunities  for  the  small 
farmer  with  less  than  two  acres  and  the  landless  seems  to  be  crucial  in 
prevenuing  migration  from  the  rural  areas. 

Bangladesh  has  1300  Teopl^/sq  mile  and  95%  of  these  people  derive  their 
livelihood  from  the  rural  areas.     Throughout  the  1960 's  the  population 
growth  rate  was  2  1/2%/year. 
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TABLE  2.     Land  holdings  of  agricultural  families. 


Land  Holdings 


%  of  Families 


no  cultivatable  land 


15 
26 
28 
18 
8 
5 


0.01-0.8  acres 
0.81-2.0  acres 
2.01-4.0  acres 
4.01-6.0  acres 
over  6-0  acres 


Rice  is  the  major  crop  grown  in  Bangladesh  and  accounts  for  approxi- 
raately  80%  of  all  crop  land.     The  family  and  hired  labor  utilized  in  the 
production  of  improved  and  non-improved  varieties  of  rice  is  shown  in 
Table  3. 

Table  3  indicates  that  except  for  tillage  the  number  of  man-days  of 
labor  per  acre  for  each  operation  was  greater  when  improved  varieties  of 
rice  were  grown,  than  when  non-improved  varieties  are  grown.     The  total 
labor  required  to  grow  improved  rice,  averaged  75.39  man-days  per  acre 
which  was  a  48%  increase  over  the  50.89  man-days  per  acre  average  in 
growing  non-improved  varieties.     Table  3  also  indicates  that  except  for  tillage 
the  proportion  of  labor  that  was  hired  was  greater  when  improved  varieties 
were  grown  than  when  non-improved  varieties  are  grown.     An  average  of  60.25 
man -days/acre  of  hired  labor,  70%  of  the  total,  was  used  in  growing  improved 
rice  varieties  compared  to  30.50  man-days/acre  of  hired  labor,  60%  of  the 
total,  when  non-improved  rice  was  grown.     The  use  of  family  labor  was  not 
significantly  different,  20.4  man-days/acre  when  non-improved  varieties  were 
grown  and  22,6  man-days/acre  when  improved  varieties  were  grown.  The 
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increaBed  labor  used  in  growing  improved  varieties  came  almost  entirely 
from  hired  labor.     This  differential  in  hired  labor  was  significant  at  the 
5%  level.      Experience  in  the  Comilla  Thanna  indicated  that  improved 
varieties  were  grown  equally  successfully  by  both  small  and  large  farmers 
(Faidley  et  al. ,   1971).     Thus,  improved  varieties  meet  both  requirements; 
labor  generation  and  benefits  to  small  farmers.     The  development  of  methods 
to  increase  the  uses  of  improved  rice  varieties  should  therefore  be  en- 
couraged. 

TABLE  3.     Family  and  hired  labor  utilization  in  rice  production. 


Mandays 
of 

%  of  labor 

%  of  total 
hired  labor 

%  of  total 
family  labor 

%  of  total 
labor  in 

labor 

Hired 

Family 

in  each 
operation 

in  each 
operation 

each 

operation 

Tillage 

Improved  rice 

4.75 

28 

72 

2 

15 

6 

Non- improved  rice 

5.80 

30 

70 

5 

18 

11 

Fertilize 

Improved  irice 

6.00 

66 

34 

8 

9 

P 

Non-improved  rice 

5.05 

61 

39 

8 

6 

O 

Transplant 

Improved  rice 

18.00 

83 

17 

28 

15 

24 

Non-improved  rice 

17.52 

78 

22 

41 

19 

32 

Feed 

Improved  rice 

20.53 

74 

26 

29 

24 

28 

Non-improved  rice 

13.26 

63 

37 

15 

14 

15 

Insectic  ide 

Improved  rice 

1.92 

44 

66 

1 

4 

2 

Non-improved  rice 

1.23 

31 

69 

1 

2 

1 

Harvest 

Improved  rice 

15.23 

82 

18 

23 

13 

20 

Non-improved  rice 

13.16 

68 

32 

27 

20 

24 

Threshing 

Improved  rice 

8.96 

51 

49 

9 

20 

12 

Non-improved  rice 

4.87 

18 

82 

3 

19 

9 

Total 

Improved  rice 

75.39 

70 

30 

100 

100 

100 

Non-improved  rire 

50.89 

60 

40 

100 

100 

100 
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IRRLGATIQN 

Traditionally,  Bangladesh  has  practiced  a  monsoon  agriculture.  Crops 
were  grown  during  the  monsoon  season  from  March  to  September.     The  land 
then  remained  fallow  the  rest  of  the  year.     Mechanical  irrigation,  however, 
has  allov/ed  the  growing  of  an  additional  crop  during  the  dry  winter  season. 
Since  improved  varieties  of  rice  were  available  for  use  during  this 
irrigated  season,  labor  generation  has  been  dramatic.     In  the  Comilla 
Thana  mechanically  irrigated  acreage  during  the  winter  season  incrc^.ased 
from  1]47  acres  in  1965  to  over  8500  acres  in  1970  (Faidley  et  al.,  1971). 
Hired  labor  use  due  to  mechanical  irrigation  increased  from  35)000  man-days 
in  1965  to  over  450,000  man-days  in  1970. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  mechanical  irrigation  have  been  well 
distributed  in  the  Comilla  Thana.     The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pumps  and  wells  were  controlled  by  village  cooperatives  and  not  by  in- 
dividual farmers.     Cooperatives  were  necessary  because  of  the  small 
fragmented  land  holdings  of  individual  farmers.     Only  non-cooperative 
farmers  with  less  than  1.0  acre  were  consistently  represented  in  winter 
irrigation  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  they  were  in  the  total  rural 
population  (Faidley  et  al. ,  1971). 

In  summary,  mechanized  irrigation  has  both  increased  labor  utilization 
and  had  its  benefits  successfully  distributed  to  all  segments  of  the  rural 
population.     Mechanical  irrigation  has  been  the  most  successful  form  of 
mechanization  for  increasing  the  intensity  of  land  use  in  Bangladesh. 
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TILLAGE 


Tillage  in  Bangladesh  has  traditionally  been  performed  by  a  pair  cf 
ballocks  working  with  a  wooden  plow.     Essentially,  no  tillage  has  been 
performed  by  a  man  and  a  hoe.     Farmers  without  bullocks  rented  them  from 
other  farmers.     In  the  Comilla  Thana  only  8.2%  of  the  farmers  with  less 
than  one  acre  and  26%  of  the  1  to  2  acre  farmers  owned  a  pair  of  bullocks 
in  1964.     Thus,   the  large  majority  of  small  farmers  depended  upon  renting 
the  source  of  power  to  perform  their  tillage. 

The  Comilla  Thana  attempted  to  supplement  the  bullock  power  by  intro- 
ducing 35  hp  tractors.     The  tractors  were  owned  by  a  central  cooperative 
association  and  rented  to  groups  of  farmers  through  the  local  village 
cooperatives.     Tractors  reduced  the  total  time  required  for  tillage  from 
11.92  days/acre  when  bullocks  were  used  alone  to  5.45  days/acre  when 
tractors  were  used  in  addition  to  bullocks  (Faidley  et  al.,  1971),  Bullocks 
were  not  completely  replaced  in  the  tillage  operation  since  tractors  were 
used  only  for  initial  tillage  and  bullocks  were  still  used  for  a  final 
leveling  and  puddling  of  the  soil  before  the  crop  was  planted. 

The  human  labor  required  for  tillage  was  6,18  man-days/acre  when  only 
bullocks  were  used  and  3^16  man-days/acre  when  tractors  supplemented  bullocks 
Table  2  indicated  that  over. 70%  of  the  labor  used  in  the  tillage  operation 
was  family  labor.     Tillage  provided  only  2%  and  5%  respectively,  of  the 
total  hired  labor  used  in  growing  improved  and  non-improved  rice.  Thus, 
hired  labor  use  in  tillage  was  small.    Any  reduction  due  to  tractor  use 
would  be  negligible  in  comparison  to  total  hired  labor  requirements. 
Actually,  persons  using  tractors  used  more  total  hired  labor.  Persons 
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u5Jng  the  tractors  feired  56*45  nian~days/ai  rc.  of  labor  coinpared  to  51.78 
man-days/acre  for  buLIocJc  users  vfh^a  improved  varieties  of  rice  were 
grown  and  35.75  wan-daya/acre  compared  to  34.49  inan-days/acre  when  noh~ 
improved  x/airicties  were  grown.     In  the  Comilla  Thana,  tractor  mechani- 
zation neither  significantly  increased  nor  decrnased  hired  labor.  There- 
fore, based  upon  a  criterion  of  labor  displacement,  tractor  mechanization 
can  be- neither  justified  nor  rejected. 

The  second  criterion,  the  benefits  of  tractor  mechanization  to  the 
9mall  farmers  v^7ill  next  be  considered.     The  distribution  by  farm  size  of 
persons  using  tractors  for  tillage  and  those  using  only  bullocks  for 
tillage  indicates  that  57.4%  of  all  tractor  users  had  farm  sizes  of  less 
than  2-0  acres,  while  53,5%  of  the  bullock  users  had  farms  of  less  than 
2.0  acres.     Thus,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tractor  users  had  small 
farms  than  did  bullock  users.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  83%  of  the  rice 
growers  who  did  not  own  bullocks  had  farms  of  less  than  2  acres.     Of  the 
farmers  without  bullocks,  49%  used  the  tractors.     Thus,  the  tractors  were 
an  important  power  source  for  the  small  farms  without  bullocks.     In  addi- 
tion, during  the  irrigated  season  the  farmers  without  bullocks  who  used 
the  trattoiTs  cropped  a  larger  proportion  of  their  farms,  60%  compared  to 
47%  for  those  who  rented  bullocks.     Fox  farmers  who  owned  bullocks,  the 
proportion  of  fcheJr  farms  which  was  cropped  was  nearly  equal  when  bullocks 
were  used  for  tillage,  48%,  as  when  tractors  supplemented  the  bullockc , 
49^<»     Thus,   th«  tractors  have  benefited  the  small  farmers  without  bullocks 
who  owned,  on  the  average.,  1,35  acres  of  land,  by  increae.ing  his  cultivated 
acreage-,  while  not  giving  this  same  advantage  to  larger  farmers  with 
bullock*  who)  owned,  on  th«  .average,  3.00  acres  of  land- 
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In  the  Comilla  Thana  tractors  have  apparently  filled  a  power  shortage 
for  the  tillage  operation.     Between  1965  and  1969  when  the  tractors  were 


the  number  of  work  animals  on  farms  measured  in  constant  prices  remained 
constant.     Thus?  farmers  continued  to  own  bullocks  even  though  they  supple- 
mented this  source  of  power  by  renting  the  tractors.     The  inadequacy  of 
bullock  power  was  especially  apparent  during  the  winter  irrigation  season 
of  1969  when  25%  of  the  rice  growers  who  owned  bullocks  also  rented  the 
tractors  to  help  perform  their  tillage. 


gaining  a  fairly  widespread  use,  the  value  of  livestock  and,  therefore, 
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1.  A  concept  of  a  model  for  evaluating  the  critical  factors  and 
parameters  related  to  the  introduction  of  specific  tools, 
machines,  and  power  units  into  a  developing  country  is  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 

2.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of 
labor  utilization,  equitability  of  returns,*  and  other  socially 
related  factors.     These  social  parameters  should  be  evaluated 
even  before  exhaustive  economical  analysis  are  made. 

3»     In  labor  scarce  countries  having  seasonal  cropping  patterns, 

attention  should  be  given  to  selective  mechanization  to  minimize 

peak  labor  requirements. 
4.     In  labor  surplus  countries  inaximuin  attention  must  be  given  to 

utilizing  labor  teams  to  maximize  timeliness  of  operation  and 

land  utilization.     Selective  mechanization  which  will  increase 

labor  requirements  should  be  considered. 
5t     Cooperatively  owned  and  operated  machines  and  power  units  for 

primary  tillage  can  be  labor  generative  and  in  particular  not 

displace  hired  labor. 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  the 
information  gained  could  be  applied  throughout  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  help  the  various  Vocational  and 
Technical  schools  upgrade  their  automotive  programs. 
The  need  to  keep  our  programs  in  step  with  the  changing 
technology  in  the  automotive  field  is  being  felt  by 
everyone  concerned  with  the  training  of  personnel 
entering  the  trade.     Air  pollution,  safety  and  a  general 
trend  of  trying  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  automotive 
tradesman  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  people  in- 
volved in  automotive  training  programs  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  quality  of  their  curriculums. 

In  general  it  is  healthy  to  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  for  our  graduates  and  the  people  that  employ  them. 
This  survey  attempts  to  get  the  feelings  of  these  groups 
and  tries  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  opinions 
these  groups  have  of  our  present  curriculums  and  what 
they  feel  should  be  added  to  our  programs. 

Because  the  automotive  training  programs  of  our 
State  are  bursting  at  their  seams  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  students  in  recent  years,  it  is  also  the  attempt  of 
this  survey  to  see  if  we  are  not  saturating  the  market 
with  to  many  graduates.     It  was  felt  that  this  could 
best  be  de^'ermined  by  the  number  of  graduates,  that 
in  the  final  analysis  end  up  working  somewhere  in  the 
^automotive  trade  • 

The  actual  jobs  performed  by  the  graduates  and 
what  the  employer  feels  in  needed  by  a  person  coming  to 
him  for  his  first  job,  was  also  considered  to  be  of 
prime  importance  in  determining  what  the  content  of 
our  programs  and  courses  should  be.     The  need  to  look 
at  V7hat  the  graduate  needs  in  terms  of  related  courses 
atnd  the  content  of  these  courses  was  one  area  that  was 
given  special  consideration.     Often  students  taking 
an  automotive  program  express  the  opinion  that  many 
of  the  related  courses  are  not  a  necessary  part  of 
their  program.     The  survey  has  attempted  to  answer  that 
question  and  the  information  provided  should  be  given 
special  attention  by  anyone  responsible  for  orientation 
of  automotive  students  entering  our  programs  and  by 
people  with  counciling  duties. 
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There  is  one  thing  that  will  become  apparent  as 
one  takes  a  look  at  the  variety  of  jobs  listed  by- 
graduates.    Many  of  our  graduates  do  not  end  up  working 
'in  the  automotive  trade.    The  reasons  are  many,  but  one 
reason  becomes  apparent  when  wages  of  those  working 
in  other  than  automotive  areas  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  auto  mechanic.    The  licensing  of  mechanics  and 
of  automotive  service  outlets  was  not  covered  by  this 
survey,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  we  as  leaders  in  the 
automotive  service  trades  need  to  become  involved  in* 
The  good  and  bad  of  licensing  has  long  been  discussed* 
One  thing  that  it  could  do  is  to  raise  the  stature  of 
the  trade  and  possibly  raise  the  wages. of  some  of  our 
graduates. 

The  need  for  more  sophistication  in  the  repair 
and  servicing  of  the  automobile  is  being  investigated 
by  the  auto  manufacturers,  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  by  private  agencies.    The  educational  institu- 
tions of  this  State  must  keep  their  curriculums  geared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  changing  technology.    It  is 
hoped  that  this  survey  report  will  be  of  help  in  meeting 
this  need. 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Problem  and  Need: 

A.  Startling  developments  in  science  and  technology  . 
and  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  are  spelling  out 
important  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  occup- 
ational world.     Specific  jobs  become  obsolescent 
more  frequently #  old  occupations  disappear t  and 
new  occupations  emerge,  not  always  in  foreseeable- 
fashion.     The  pressures  of  a  rapidly  changing 
technological  society  make  career  decision  making 
by  youth,   curriculum  revisions  by  staff,  and 
program  planning  by  administrators  even  more 
dependent  on  researc[hp  follow-up  of  students,  and 
assessment  by  employers  for  appropriate  data 

and  information  needed  in  developing  plans,  sol- 
ving problems,  improving  instruction,  and  assess- 
ing progress  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
system. 

B.  The  success  of  an  institution  can  best  be  'meas- 
ured by  the  success  of  the  student.     To  ascer- 
tain .the  effectiveness  of  a  school's  programs, 
there  must  be  a  follow-up  from  the  day  the 
student  enters  the  institution  until  after  he 
gains  employment  or  transfers  to  another 
institution.     Follow-up  is  a  process  by  which 
an  educational  institution  seeks  to  determine 
how  effectively  it  is  meeting  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  those  it  serves.     Vocational » 
technical  and  adult  education  State  staff  and 
districts  must  determine  how  well  their  stated 
missiont  goals  and  objectives  are  being  ach- 
ieved.    The  employer  of  the  product  is  also 

a  valuable  source  of  information. 

C«  Follow-up  studies  indicate  that  many  graduates 
of  occupational  education  program.s  are  not 
placed  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were 
prepared*  Others  move  from  one  occupation  to 
another*  Many  are  asked  to  leave  the  estab- 
lishment. Many  need  further  training  on  the 
job. 
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A  challenge  to  educators  is  to  find  a  curriculum 
that  will  equip  these  individuals  to  do  the  job 
required  of  therrif  but  the  two-year  school  must  be- 
ware of  producing  functional  illiterates,     Clyde  E. 
Blocker  warns  us  with  this  statement: 

The  two-year  college  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  this  drive  to  increase  the  educat 
ion  of  the  population*     The  four-year  college 
and  the  university  are  ill  equipped  to  cope 
with    the  increasing  hordes  of  education 
minded  individuals,  particularly  when  so  many 
lack  even  the  most  rudementary  requirements 
for  baccalaureate  courses*     The  comprehensive 
tw-year  college,  with  its  willingness  to  offer 
courses  of  less  than  collegiate  level,  has 
been  cited  as  the  salvation  of  low  ability 
students*     It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  if  theses  courses  do  nothing  more  than 
promote     a  higher  level  of  functional 
illiteracy  then  the  tw-year  college  is  not 
fulfilling  its  functions- 
It  is  then  the  job  of  educators  to  design  a 
curriculum  that  will  produce  a  specialized  work- 
er, who  will  be  able  to  go  out  into  the  world  of 
work  and  to  do  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  has 
been  trained.     Juanita  G.  Gillen  makes  this 
observation  t 

As  automation  and  an  increasingly  technical 
society  have  created  new  jobs  that  make  - 
education  beyond  the  high  school  a  necessity, 
many  universities  have  met  this  and  other  adult 
education  needs  through  branch  off-campus 
centers.     Community  junior  colleges  are  better 
equipped  to  give  technical  and  semiprof essional 
programs  than  four-year  colleges?  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  not  competitiv    but  complementary 
to  four-year  higher  education  programs.  Com- 
munity colleges'   programs  appeal  to  an  ever 
wider  range  of  neecU^  of  both  youth  and  adults 
in  increased  numbers.     These  colleges  are  tak- 
ing a  new  look  at  their  aims  and  objectives 
and  the  curricula  offered  to  meet  these  goals. 
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The  Problem  in  Developing  Curriculum 


P.  The  development  of  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  can  be  approached  in  a  number  of  ways- 
An  interesting  challenge  from  Edward  J.  Morrison: 

It  is  a  significant  forward  step  to  decide  as 
you  have  that  a  curriculum  will  be  baeed  upon 
analysis  of  the  performance  capabilities  desired 
of  graduates.     I  would  agree  that  this  is  the 
proper  basis  for  all  curriculum  development,  but 
many  who  are  less  convinced  than  I  of  the  validity 
of  the  general  proposition  would  agree  with  you 
that  specification  of  terminal  performance  capab- 
ilities is  essential  to  development  of  revel- 
ant  effective ,  efficient  vocational  curricula. 
For  some  time  now,  the  American  Institute  for 
Research  has  been  engaged  with  public  school 
people  in  several  projects  to  develop  curricula 
which  are  relevant  to  three  kinds  of  student  needs: 
Vocational  competence,  responsible  citizenship, 
and  a  continuing  self-f ulliment •  [ 

G.     One  of  the  problems  confronting  educators  in  developing 
curricula  is  the  problem  of  time  and  change.  Our 
inowledge  is  spiraling  with  each  days  passing.  Each 
innovation  calls  for  new  skills  and  knowledges. 
How  can  the  curriculum  then  keep  pace  with  the  times? 
The  anseer  may  lie  in  bringing  industry  to  help  in 
building  the  curriculum  with  the  help  of  advisory 
committees,  workers  and  employers.     They  could  help 
in  the  following  ways: 


!•  Helping  to  determine  the  scope,  breath  an,^. 
extent  of  specialization  of  the  cirriculum 
and  specific  course s» 

2.  Assisting  the  analysis  of  special  job  skills 
and  related  technical  knowledges  required  for 
employment. 

3.  Identifying  types  of  occupations  for  which 
training  may  be  needed. 

4.  Recommending  needed  changes  in  curriculum  or 
specific  courses  of  action. 

5.  Arranging  for  faculty  and  advanced  students  to 
attend  local  conventions,  seminars  and  programs. 
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6.  Conducting  educational  seminars,  field  trips 
and  conferences  designed  for  career  orientation 
and  enabling  students  to  meet  business  leaders. 

7.  Donating  or  lending  needed  instructional  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  keep  training  up  to  date, 

8.  Assisting  faculty  chairman  or  coordinators  to 
maintain  liaison  with  a  wide  range  of  business 
industrial  contacts. 

^.     Providing  summer  employment  to  encourage  the 
staff  to  keep  current  in  the  field  of  special- 
ization, 

10.     Providing  students  part-time  internship 

experiences,   summer  employment  and  work  study 
programs. 


H.  Curriculum  Based  on  Employer's  Needs: 

The  basis  for  constructing  and  maintaining  a  relevant 
curriculum  can  be  obtained  from  employer' s  needs.  In 
addition  to  using  advisory  committees  and  joint  curr- 
iculum committees,  surveys  of  employer's  observation 
of  workers  on  the  job,  interviews  with  supervisors 
and  other  methods  can  be  used. 

I,  A  Diploma  program  and  an  Associate  Degree  program  are 
a  part  of  the  programs  offered  by  many  of  the  schools 
in  the  Wisconsin  VTAE  system    These  programs  will 
be  the  object  of  this  evaluative  study. 

Because  of  the  needs  cited  it  seems  logical  that 
the  following  objectives  be  established  for  this 
project. 

The  Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the 
areas  of  our  automotive  mechanics  programs  that: 

1.  Presently  are  meeting  the  needs  of  employers 
and  the  graduates  from  these  programs. 

2.  Are  in  need  of  change  or  revision  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  employment  int  the  automotive 
jobs  that  are  offered  to  our  graduates. 

3.  ?hould  be  dropped  or  added  to  our  curriculums 
to  make  the  sensitive  to  the  needs  Q;f  our 

Q  graduates  and  their  employers. 
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The  study  was  also  designed  to  identify  present  and  fu- 
ture employment  needs  in  the  various  areas  of  our 
State.    It  is  this  information  that  can  be  helpful  to 
people  in  designing  the  size  and  scope  of  our  auto- 
motive programs. 

The  objective  is  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  employee 
for  job  entry  and  the  traits  and  skills  necessary  to 
keep  the  job  and  advance  as  the  opportunities  arise. 
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Chapter  II 
METHODOLOGY 


Selection  of  Participants 


A  list  of  employers  and  the  g-raduates  they  had 
employed  wero  supplied  by  the  districts  through 
a  request  by  the  V/isconcin  State  tionrr^  of  Vocational 
and  Adulx  Education.     Not  all  districts  were 
involved  in  automotive  prO}^rs.ins  for  the  survey 
period  of  196?  through  1971.    Mont  of  the  lists 
supplied  by  the  districts-  wero  fs.irly  compltt*-^ 
for  the  graduates  and  thoir  addreciGos,  but  most  of 
the  lists  were  very  incompiletGj  concerning  employer 
information  and  addresses. 


The  usable  employer  addresses  wf^re  asrernbled  and 
surveys  were  sent.     Fifty  of  the  erriployprs  were 
asked  to  participate  ia  personal  interviews. 
The  cooperation  of  the  omployers  war,  >j;ood  concern- 
ing the  pe^rsonal  interviews,  but  poor  ree>pon3v:  was 
experienced  on  the  returns  of  the  surveys  by  mail. 


Design  of  the  Questionaire 


Selection  of  the  quovStions  and  information  contained 
in  the  questlonaires  was  based  on  the  cirriculums  and 
the  specific  courses  listed  by  the  catalogs  automotive 
listings  and  their  related  courses o     Automotive  texts 
and  instructors  teaching  some  of  these  courses 
were  asked  to  help  design  the  questlonaires. 
Employers  were  contacted  in  regard  to  the  employer 
survey*     The  kinds  of  information  asked  for  was 
intended  to  provide  information  that  could  help 
establish  "the  worth  of  our  cirriculums  to  the  employer 
and  the  graduates  of  our  programs.     A  comprphensive 
review  of  the  programs  and  tkoir  content  and  the 
needs  of  employers  and  graduates  were  the^  main 
considerations    in  the  desi^^i  of  the  quostionaires. 
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Before  actual  collection  of  the  data  the  questionaire 
were  tried  on  several  test  groups.     Second  year 
automotive  students  tha*^  had  automotive  jobs 
were  used  on  the  employee  surveys.     The  employer 
survey  was  review  by  consultants  hired  for  this 
purpose • 


Processing  Procedures 


The  information  gathered  by  the  instruments  and 
the  investigators  was  processed  and  the  report 
was  written.     It  was  decided  to  divide  into  the 
three  general  areas  covered  by  the  surveys. 
The  information  is  reported  by  the  number  of 
respondents  answering  and  by  the  percent  of 
the  respondents  they  represent.     In  some  cases 
the  information  provided  by  the  employer  and 
the  graduate  is  compared. 


Comments  and  Remarks 


There  are  many  cominents  and  remarks  contained 
on  various  pages  of  this  report.  Many  respondents 
took  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opionions. 
Many  of  these  remarks  were  repeat  and  for  that 
reason  not  all  remarks  received  are  reported. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people  working  in 
the  various  automotive  programs  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  that  the  comments  concerning  the  quality 
of  our  programs  is  usually  highly  favorable. 
Although  the  statistics  provided  by  this  report 
help  tell  the  story  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
employers  and  graduates,  the  remarks  and  cominents 
provide    the  depth  of  understanding  that  should 
help  us  determine  the  merits  of  some  of  the  areas 
of  our  curriculums. 


CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 
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INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  FINDINGS 


In  the  areas  of  subject  matter  evaluation 
the  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  various 
subjects  as  the  subjects  related  to  their  jobs. 
The  students  were  also  asked  to  comment  at  the  end 
of  each  subject  area  and  many'  supplied  comments. 
Selected  comments  for  each  subject  area  follow  the 
subject  matter  evaluation  for  each  of  the  areas 
studied^ 

Many  times  a  student  in  an  automotive  program  expresses 
his  wish  that  he  should  not  take  any  related  subjects 
such  as  mathematics,  science  and  communications.  We 
asked  the  graduates  how  they  feel  about  the  degree 
of  need  for  these  subjects.     The  results 'are  summarized 
immediately  following  the  statistics  for  each  area. 
The  results-  in  some  cases  tend  to  reinforce  the 
structure  of  present  programs.     In  other  cases  the 
need  for  the  subject  matter  is  shown,  but  the  degree 
or  depth  needed  for  the  jobs  tend  to  vary. 

The  study  tries  to  establish  the  amount  of  use 
a  graduate  has  on  his  job  for  the  different  subjects. 
The  data  for  those  questions  is  sometimes  a  more 
reliable  key  to  the  need  for  these  subjects  than  are 
the  individual  qrestions  concerning  the  subjects.  It 
is  interesting  that  some  graduates  checking  knowledge 
Essential  will  in  turn  indicate  they  have  little  use 
for  a  given  subject  area  on  their  job.     One  can  only 
assume  that  people  have  use  for  theso  subjects  at 
home  or  in  some  avocational  area.     Some  may  consider 
the  knowledge  essential  for  daily  liv?ng.     The  reasons 
people  feel  a  subject  i?  valuable  are  many.     It  should 
be  noted  that  most  graduates  seem  to  feel  academi  . 
subjects  are  more  valuable  as  they  progress  in  their 
jobs  ajid  their  lives. 
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The  graduates  were  asked,  "how  do  you  like  your 
present  job"*     There  was  a  choice  of  four  answers. 
The  range  of  answers  were  fairly  wide  in  distribution. 
Many  graduates  stated  that  they  like  their  job,  but 
plan  to  move  on.     The  reason  for  their  desire  to  move 
became  somewhat  apparent  during  the  personal  interviews 
and  by  analyzing  the  data  on  salaries  paid  graduates. 
A  picture  of  low  pay  for  this  industry  tends  to  emerge. 
Many  starting  salaries  fall  much  below  the  sa]aries 
in  other  jobs  requiring  much  less  training. 

One  example  of  dissatisfaction  with  wage  conditions 
was  expressed  by  a  graduate  that  cornered  the  inter- 
viewer on  one  of  tht:  personal  visits.     This  graduate 
had  been  working  in  highly  skilled  areas  of  the  auto- 
motive trade  for  two  years  since  graduation,  but  was 
only  being  paid  $c.25  per  hour*     This  graduate  intends 
to  quit  the  inechanics  trade  and  go  to  work  for  a 
raanufacturoT'^ho  pays  twice  his  present  salary  for 
a  starting  wage.     It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  spending  the  money  to  provide 
the  auto  industry  with  qualified  people,  only  to  have 
them  treated  so  badly  on  the  pay  scales. 

In  defense  of  some  of  the  shops  that  are  paying 
good  wages,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  all  business  that 
the  industry  has  a  bad  name  for  what  the  industry 
pays  its  mechanics. 

The  following  degrees  of  job  satisfaction  were 
expressed  by  the  graduates. 
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EWIPLOYERS  SURVEY  DATA 


Of  931  employers  identified  from  the  district  reports, 
only  ^77  of  these  employers  were  identified  by  an 
adequate  address.     The  remaining         were  either 
identified  by  name  only  or  they  were  employers 
entirely  out  of  the  automotive  field.     It  could  not 
be  expected  that  an  employer  not  directely  connected 
to  the  automotive  field  should  be  able  to  fill  out 
a  survey.     29  of  these  surveys  were  returned  for 
insufficient  address  or  bussinesses  no  longer 
at  .that  address. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  report,  that  all 
.districts  attempt  to  keep  better  records  of  their 
graduates.  Graduates  should  bo  asked  to  fill  out 
data  forms  when  they  graduate  and  also  supply  the 
needed  information  throusgh  progressive  follow  up 
studies. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  the  employers  that  this 
survey  was  to  long  in  length  and  that  they  could 
not  afford  the  time  to  fill  it  outo     The  returns- 
tend  to  re-enforce  this  statement,  as  only  52 
usuable  returns  were  received.     The  total  number 
returned  was  55  or  IJfo  of  those  mailed.  Complete 
returns  shown  by  district  are  on  the  following  page. 

It  is  recommended  that  anyone  doing  another  survey 
such  as  this  one  should  attempt  to  keep  the  survey 
instrument  to  three  pages  or  less  in  the  interest  of 
getting  a  better  percentage  of  returns. 


The  personal  interviews  v/ere  handled  by  both  investi- 
gators.    25  interviews  were  assigned  to  each  investi- 
gator.    The  State  was  divided  to  allow  the  easiest 
access  to  the  employers  by  car  and  in  some  cases 
by  light  air-craft. 

The  interviews  in  general  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  employers  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  graduates 
they  are  obtaining  from  our  programs.     Most  employers 
were  very  willing  to  take  time  from  their  schedules 
to  be  interviewed*     iviany  helpful  comments  were  forth- 
coming and  these  are  printed  in  a  rather  large  comment 
section  at  the  end  of  the  survey. 
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BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Number  of  employers  responding,  located  by 
district. 


EUGENE  1,  LEHPMANN 

5tal^  Director 
137  EAST  WILSON  STREET 
AAADI50N,  WISCONSIN  53703 
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EMPLOYER  SURVEY 


The  table  below  contains  the  data  describing  the  number  of 
companies  contacted  by  the  survey  (described  by  district) 


DISTRICT 

Number 

Si]  T'VPVS 

Retums 

Personal  Visits 

Returned 

Not 
Returned 

Scheduled 

Completed 

Not 
Complete 

1 

5 

29 

8 

8 

2 

33 

0 

33 

3 

3 

3 

9 

2 

7 

3 

3 

k 

39 

7 

32 

.6 

k? 

5 

42 

2 

2 

9 

58 

8 

50 

3 

3 

10 

23 

2 

21 

11 

7 

0 

7 

1 

1 

12 

k2 

8 

3ii- 

13 

kS 

3 

3 

J 

Ik 

10 

0 

10 

2 

2 



6 

25 

1  . 

1 

16 

25 

2 

23 

3 

3 

17 

2i| 

5 

19 

2 

2 

Totals 

^27 

55  or  13/" 

372 

50 

50 

From  the  I967-I97I  automotive  program  graduates,  a  total 
of  931  employers  were  identified.     Of  that"  number  4?7  {Slfo) 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  survey.     Personal  visits 
were'  made  to  50  of  the  employers. 
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EMPLOYER  DATA 


Persons  responding  to  the  employer  survey  listed  the 
following  titles: 

Service  department  manager,  Cheif  engineer, 
Owner,  TBA  manager,   President,  manager,  Training 
supervisor.  Superintendent,  Business  manager, 
Dealer  personel  coordinator  and  General  manager* 

The  number  of  automechanics  employed  by  the  52  employers 
was  11^2.     This  is  an  average  of  22  mechanics  per 
employer.     This  average  is  not  a  good  statistic  to 
base  gtnything  on  because  one  employer  was  a  large 
city  employing  403  mechanics. 

Employers  reported  that  7.5:^  of  their  employees  work 
on  a  part-time  basis.    Most  employers  interview  reported 
that  they  seldom  employ  on  a  part-time  basis  and  some 
say  that  they  would  prefer  to  employ  apprentices, 
rather  than  part-time  people. 

Employers  report  that  they  employ  .  28;/^  of  their  mechanics 
directly  from  the  vocational  schools  of  our  State. 
The  favorite  means  used  by  employers  to  get  some- 
one from  one  of  our  programs  is  by  directly  contacting 
the  schools.     The  second  most  often  noted  means  was 
by  contacting  employment  agencies. 

The  average  starting  wages  for  p.  beginning  graduate 
was  $460.00  per  liicnth.     The  high  was  $78?. 00  while 
the  low  was  $225»03.     As  stated  earlier  in  this  r^iport, 
the  wages  paid  to  many  of  the  graduates  is  to  low  to 
keep  them  interested  in  the  automotive  trade.  The 
employers  and  our  schools  are  both  at  fault  for  this 
.situation.     The  employers  should  be  more  realistic 
in  the  amounts  they  are  paying,  while  the  schools 
are  to  quick  to  place  a  graduate  without  checking 
out  the  working  conditions  and  wages.     This  is  a  real 
sore  point  with  the  graduates  and  employers  alike. 
The  graduate  wants  more  money  for  his  services,  while 
the  employer  feels  that  until  a  graduate  can  prove 
his  abilities  he  will  have  to  work  for  a  low  wage. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the 
various  mathematics  areas  in  respect  to  what  they 
would  expect  from  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  voc- 
ational auto  mechanics  programs  of  our  schools. 


ERIC 


iviaxnematics 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

l^nowledge 
Necessary 

// 

# 

Basic  math 

35 

67 

16 

31 

1 

2 

Formulas 

5 

11 

32 

68 

10 

21 

Fractions  and 
decimals  . 

23 

26 

50  ■ 

3 

6 

Systems  of 
measurin^r  an^eles 

13 

27 

27 

55 

9 

18 

Horsepower 
calculations 

8 

15 

27 

52 

17 

33 

Shop  geometry 
and  layout 

7 

1-^ 

20 

59 

13 

27 

Graphs  and  charts 
auto  related 

20 

38 

27 

51 

6 

11 

Business  maxn 

12 

2^ 

29 

58 

9 

18 

Calculate  areas 
and  volumes 

7 

Ik 

19 

^0 

22 

46 

Payroll 
calculations 

3 

6 

18 

37 

28 

57 

Repair  order 
breakdowns 

20 

14-0 

22 

8 

16 

x^arxs  maKe'^up 

20 

38 

27 

52 

5 

10 

Bookkeeping  and 
accountinj°: 

2 

23 

k6 

25 

50 

Axge  ura 

1 

2 

17 

34  . 

,  32 

64 

9 

11 

23' 

32 

68 

Job  estimate  i 

21 

39 

25 

8 

15 

Inventory 
control 

8 

15 

28 

54 

16 

31 

Ordering  parts 
and  supplies 

13 

26 

23 

45 

15 

29 

Income  tax 

8 

19 

40 

25 

52 

Percentages 

3 

7 

31 

69 

11 

24 

Ratios 

12 

26 

21 

46 

13 

28 

Bills  and-  billing 

5 

10 

20 

56 

17 

34 

Wages  ajid 
wai9:e  plans 

4 

8 

30 

63 

14 

29 
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MATHEMATICS 


This  chart  represents  the  amount  of  mathematics 
employers  feel  an  auto  mechanic  in  their  employ 
needs  to  do  his  job.     The  last  two  columns  are 
the  results  of  the  same  question  asked  of  the 
employees.     Although    this  same  information 
appears  in  the  employee  section  of  this  report, 
this  display  gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  compare 
the  results  of  both  surveys. 


Use  Rating 

■  Employer 

Employee 

'/o 

Heavy  use 
(daily) 

20 

38 

108 

Medium  use 
(weekly) 

21 

109 

hi 

Light  use 
(monthly) 

11 

21 

16.5 

Never  used 

1 

1 

7 

2.5 

Totals 

53 

100^ 

268 

100/. 

This  chart  indicates  that  both  employers  and  employees 
agree  on  the  airiount  of  mathematics  needed  to  be  a 
good  mechanic.     It  also  points  out  that  Tiedium  to 
heavy  use  of  mathematics  is  indicated  by  about 
80;?S  of  the  respondents.  The  need  for  a  good  mathematics 
course  or  courses  in  our  automotive  curriculms  is 
re-enforced  by  this  information. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of 
Imowledge  they  felt  an  automotive  mechanic  needs 
in  the  areas  of  mechanical  drawing. 


Mechanical  drawing 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

% 

# 

# 

Blueprint 
reading 

15 

30 

23 

Shop  sketches 

1? 

36 

20 

^3 

10 

21 

Drafting 
instruments 

3 

7 

15 

35 

25 

■58  ■  ~ 

Use  of  automotive 
symbols 

25 

51 

16  - 

33 

8 

16 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of 
use  their  employees  would  have  for  mechanical 
drawing. 


Use  rating 

Number 

Percent 

Heavy  use 
(daily) 

8 

Medium  use 
(weekly) 

Ik 

27 

Light  use 
(monthly) 

22 

Never  used 

11 

Totals 

51 

100  fo 

The  indication  is  that  not  very  many  employers  place 
a  high  value  on  these  subjects. 
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SCIENCE 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  they  feel  an  automotive  mechanic  needs 
in  the  science  areas. 


Knowledge 

Some 

No 

Science 

is 

Essential 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

General  Areas 

IT 

M 
tr 

1° 

It 

Basic  Chemistry 

2 

18 

40 

24 

56 

Basic  Physics 

7 

16 

19 

42 

19 

42 

Basic  Science 

9 

19 

28 

15 

32 

Specific  Areas 

# 

>^ 

# 

# 

Properties  of 
liq^uids 

7 

15 

52 

14 

33 

Change  of  state 

■  6 

13 

25 

56 

14 

31 

Heat 

12 

27 

23 

51 

10 

22 

Light 

7 

16 

22 

50 

15 

34 

Sound 

12^ 

28 

18 

i^2 

13 

30 

Magnetism 

15 

35 

16 

37 

.  12 

28 

AC  and  DC 
electricity 

25 

51 

21 

43 

3 

6 

Refrigeration 

16 

32 

26 

52 

8 

16 

Work  and  energy 
formulas 

5 

11 

22 

18 

40 

Electronic 
theorjy 

7 

15 

23 

50 

16 

35 

Basic  fluids 
and  laws 

10 

23 

20 

45 

14 

32 

Gases,  paints, 
lacquers,  etc. 

7 

16 

28 

62 

10 

22 

Plastic,  jfc^lass, 
fabrics,  etc. 

2 

29 

66 

13 

30 

Salts,  acids, 
and  bases 

3 

6 

26 

,^8 

16 

36 

Batteries 

30 

63 

16 

33 

2 

4 

Symbols  and 
equations 

6 

13 

30 

64 

11 

23 

Basic  electricity 

27 

58 

17 

36 

3 

6 

19  ^763 


SCIENCE  (cont) 


This  information  represents  the  use  ratings  assigned 
to  the  areas  of  science  by  the  employers  and  employees 
The  employers  and  graduates  were  asked;  In  general, 
how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  science  for  the 
automotive  mechanic? 


Use  Rating 

Employer 

Employee 

# 

# 

Need  more  science 

16 

35 

44.5 

Present  knowledge 
is  sufficient 

52 

124 

48.5 

Little  to  No 
science  is  needed 

6 

13 

18 

7 

Totals 

k6 

256 

100?^ 

The  area  of  science  is  an  area  of  disagreement.  Nearly 
all  persons  concerned  with  training  or  employing  persons 
graduating  from  the  automotive  training  programs  of  our 
State  agree  that  many  science  subjects  are  a  necessary 
part  of  an  automotive  training  program.     The  disagree- 
ment comes  from  trying  to  define  the  necessary  areas 
aiid  subjects.     Although    most  respondents  tend  to 
say  that  present  courses  are  adequate,  they  also  tend 
to  indicate  that  only  very  little  knowledge  is 
essential  in  most  of  the  specific  subject  areas.  It 
appears  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  separate 
out  the  areas  of  major  importanco  and  concentrate  on 
them. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of 
general  education  courses  as  they  relate  to 
the  automotive  mechanic  doing  his  job. 


Knowledge 

1  Some 

No 

General  Education 

is 

Essential 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Knowledge 
Npcessary 

# 

% 

General  English 

24 

49 

"  22 

25 

3 

6 

Speech 

17 

35 

25 

52 

6 

13 

Report  writing 

17 

35 

20 

11 

23 

Ecomomics 

10 

21 

26 

■  54 

12 

25 

Reading  &  under- 
standing data 

30 

61 

18 

37 

1 

2 

The  following  data 

is  the  value 

rating 

that 

the 

graduates  and  employers 

plared  on  general  education 

courses. 

Value  Rating 

Employer 

Employee 

% 

Of  great  value 

29 

58  ■ 

114 

44,5 

Of  some  value 

20 

^0 

124 

48.5 

Of  little  value 

1 

2 

16 

6 

No  value 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Totals 

50  : 

100/. 

256 

100;;^ 

There  is  a  very  high  va]ne  placed  on  most  of  the 
general  education  courses. 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT 


This  information  is  the  employers  ratings  for  the 
area  of  sales  and  management. 


Sales  and 

Knowledge 

Some 

No 

is 

Knowledge 

Knowledge 

Management 

Essential 

Necessary 

Necessary 

if 

/° 

11 
ff 

if 

■■■  /" 

Sales  methods 

18 

41 

18 

41 

8 

18 

Business 

5 

1  1 

28 

64 

11 

25 

iviarKexing 

5 

11 

22 

50 

17 

39 

insurance 

3 

7 

19 

43 

22 

50 

Finance 

6 

19 

43 

19 

43 

nexa.il  selling 

20' 

11 

25 

14 

31 

Cr.stomer 

.iielatipn?. . 

31 

69 

10 

22 

4 

9 

Public  relations 

f  2^3 

62 

12 

27 

5 

11 

Shop  management 

17 

35 

28 

58 

3 

7 

Government 
Regulations 

16 

35 

23 

50 

7 

15 

Interview 
Techniques 

6 

li^ 

22 

50 

16 

36 

Wholesale  selling 

9 

20 

14 

31 

22 

49 

Service  writing 

13 

28 

27 

59 

6 

13 

Service 
Manaerement 

16 

35 

25 

54 

5  .. 

11 

Public  relations 

25 

54 

17 

37 

4 

9 

Operate  the 
Business 

1^ 

32 

21 

48 

9 

20 

Service  sales 

52 

16 

35 

6 

13 

Factory,  service 

15 

35 

17 

40 

11 

25 

22 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  (cont) 


The  employers  were  asked:  In  general,  would  you  like 
to  see  more  of  these  type  of  courses  taught  or  would 
you  rather  see  them  taught  less? 

33  employers  or  Q5/^  indicated  they  would  like  to  see 
more  of  these  type  of  courses  taught* 

6  employers  or  15fo  indicated  they  would  prefer  the 
courses  to  be  taught  less. 


The  graduates  were  also  asked  the  same  question 
concerning  the  sales  and  management  courses. 

179  graduates  or  76fo  indicated  that  th^  would  like 
these  courses  increased. 

56  grdduates  or  2kfo  of  those  responding  said  that 
they  would  prefer  to  have  those  courses  taught 
less. 

The  respondents  were  not  given  the  choice  of 
indicating  that  the  present  amount  of  courses 
in  this  area  are  adequate.    The  above  information 
would  become  more  valuable  had  they  been  given 
this  choice. 
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METALS  AND  PLASTICS 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  a  beginning  automotive  mechanic  should 
have  in  the  areas  of  metals  and  plastics. 


Metals  and 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

w 

u 
w 

u 
n 

iviacnme  snop 

•a 
J 

vias  wexcmg 

60 

18 

36 

2 

4 

30 

60 

18 

36 

2 

4 

Welding  aluminum 

10 

20 

29 

60 

10 

20 

Brazing 

30 

67 

13 

29 

2 

4 

Cutting  metal 
with  gas  

31 

65 

14 

29 

3 

6 

Forging 

6 

12 

20 

'42 

22 

46 

Plastic  molding 
processes 

3 

6 

10 

21 

34 

73 

Die-casting 

2 

4 

11 

23 

34 

73 

Heat  treatment 

9 

19 

13 

28 

25 

53 

Properties  of 
Metals 

15 

32 

24 

51 

8 

17 

The  employers  were  asked  to  assign  a  use  rating 
for  the  subject  areas  of  metals  and  plastics 
^  The  graduates  responses  for  the  same  question  are 

included  for  comparision  purposes. 


Usage  rating  ' 

Employer 

Employee 

Dai,.y 

23 

45 

126  47 

Weekly 

19 

37 

85  31 

Monthly 

7 

14 

44  16 

Never 

2 

4 

16  6 

Totals 

51 

100% 

235  100^ 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS 


These  related  auto  subjects  are  sometimes  part  of 
the  regular  automotive  cirriculums,  but  are  often 
separated  out  and  taught  in  special  classes.  The 
employers  were  asked  to  consider  the  importance  of 
these  subjects  to  their  beginning  employees. 


Related  auto 
Subjects 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

KnoKledg3 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

# 

How  to  obtain 
Tech  info  &  specs 

31 

63 

15 

31 

3 

6 

Use  of  trade 
Manuals.  ^ 

35 

70 

14 

28 

1 

2 

Union  &  labor 
C  rsanizations 

2 

25 

51 

22 

45 

Appr en t i  c  e  shi  p 
and  4ourpeymen, 

6 

13 

23 

54 

14 

33 

Retirement  and 
Insurance 

9 

32 

71 

9 

20 

Dealership 
Organization 

3 

6 

28 

61 

15 

33 

Further  schooling 
for  advancement 

22 

46 

20 

42 

6 

12 

Parts  department 
Procedures 

10 

21 

29 

62 

8 

17 

Used  and  new 
Car  preparation 

10 

22 

19 

41 

17 

37 

Auto  production 
Techniques 

7 

15 

24 

52 

15 

33 

Sell  merchandise 

19 

40 

20 

42 

8 

18 

Auto  body  repair 

9 

18 

24 

49 

16 

33 

Accessories 

16 

33 

26 

.■4 

6 

13 

Air-conditioning 

£0 

41 

22 

45 

7 

14 

Light  body  repair 

8 

17 

27 

56 

13 

27 
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The  employers  were  asked  what  importance  they  attached  to 
the  above  subjects  for  the  graduates  they  would  employ. 

25  01:  49:^  indicate  these  subjects  to  be  of  major 
importance  •  26  or         indicated  them  to  be  of 
minor  importance •    No  one  said  they  were  of  no 
O         importance.  2769 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 


Employer  responses 


Knowledge    Som.3  No 
Brakes  is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential    Necessary  Necessary 


M 
n 

ft 

u 
W 

Theory  of  brakes 
and  friction 

36 

86 

4 

9 

2 

5 

Brake  construction 

82 

7 

14 

2 

4 

Self  energization 

Jo 

n  c 

1  n 

2 

Hand  brakes 

28 

65 

13 

30 

2 

5 

Power  brakes 

33 

70 

12 

26 

2 

,  4 

Adjustment  of 
Brakes 

4o  ■ 

84 

5 

10 

3 

6 

Flushing  and 
Bleedins 

40 

87 

4 

9 

2 

4 

Brake  relining 

85 

5 

11 

4 

Drum  and  shoe 
grinding:  &  fitting 

40 

85 

3 

6 

4 

9 

Cy].inder  overhaul 
and  repair 

39 

85 

5 

11 

2 

4 

Disc  brakes 

33 

78 

5 

12 

4 

10 

ERIC 


Chassis  and  Ride 
Control  Theory 


Knowledge    Some  No 

is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential    Necessary  Necessary 


.  Chassis  and  Ride 
control  theorv 

27 

63 

11 

26 

5 

11 

Springs 

29 

65 

13 

29 

3 

6 

Shock  absorbers 

33 

70 

10 

21 

4 

9 

Wheel  aligixment 
Theorv 

32 

70 

11 

24 

3 

6 

Wheel  alignment 
visual  insTDection 

33 

72 

10 

22 

3 

6 

Wheel  alignment 
Road  test 

32 

68 

11 

23 

4 

9 

2770 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECiS 


(cont ) 


Employer  responses 


Chassis  and  Ride 
Control 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

Wheel  alignment 
Service 

32 

68 

12 

26 

3 

6 

Lubrication 

37 

79 

8 

17 

2 

4 

Fluid  system 

37 

79 

8 

17 

2 

4 

Lubrication 
Inspection  serv. 

34 

74 

10 

22 

2 

4 

Rear  independent 
suspension  system 

31 

67 

11 

24 

4 

9 

Wheel  balancing 
Theory 

35 

75 

9 

19 

3 

6 

Balancing  wheels 
(static  &  dynamic) 

32 

70 

12 

26 

2 

4 

Diagnosis  of 
Suspension  problems 

34 

76 

7 

15 

4 

9 

Tire  tread 
and  wear 

32 

70 

10 

22 

4 

8 

Plies  and 
tire  size 

27 

61 

12 

27 

5 

12 

Radial  tire  design 

28 

61 

13 

28 

3 

6 

Tire  care 

27 

59 

14 

30 

5 

11 

Tire  service 

25 

54 

18 

39 

3 

7 

'fire  construction 

28 

61 

15 

33 

3 

6 

Tire  rotation 

30 

65 

12 

26 

4 

9 

Differentials 
Theory 

29 

62 

24 

30 

4 

8  ' 

Rear  axle  theory 

28 

61 

15 

33 

3 

6 

L'escrj.p    on  oi 
axle  types 

28 

61 

15 

33 

3 

6 

Wheels 

30 

65 

13 

28 

3 

7 

Drive  lines 

30 

66 

13 

28 

3 

6  ■ 

Leaf  springs 

31 

66 

13 

28 

3 

6 

Front  end 

Suspension  systems 

33 

73 

9 

20 

3 

7 

ERIC 
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Al-COIVIOTIVE  SUBJECTS  (cont) 


Employer  responses 


Engine  Principles 
of  Operation 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

d 

ft 

it 

% 

Engine  princliples 
of  operation 

37 

oo 

0 

1-4- 

u 

0 

oi 

p 

..  o 

19 

U 

U 

Tolerances  of 
Components 

32 

76 

9 

22 

1 

2 

Theory  of 

Internal  combustion 

32 

7^ 

11 

26 

0 

0 

Detr nation 

32 

76 

10 

2k 

0 

0 

Pr pieni tion 

33 

77 

10 

23 

0 

0 

Rn  p*i  n  p 

Efficiencies 

32 

76 

10 

2^ 

0 

0 

TTOubl  p  shnni:in^ 
engine  troubles 

^0 

93 

3 

7 

0 

0 

TiiibTi  CP  +  i  on  Rvs+pm 
Theory- 

3^ 

76 

.  11 

2^ 

0 

0 

Cooling  System 
Theory 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

# 

# 

Cooling  system 
Theory 

3^ 

78 

9 

20 

1 

2 

Heat  exchangers 

30 

68 

1^- 

32 

0 

0 

Heat  transfer 

33 

75 

11 

25 

0 

0 

Troubleshooting 

38 

88 

5 

12 

0 

0 

Repair  and  service 

37 

86 

5 

12 

1 

2 

28 


AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS  (cont) 


Employer  responses 


Automatic 

Transmission  Theory 

Knuv/ledge 

IS 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

Automatic 

Transmission  theory 

23 

53 

1  Q 

lo 

42 

2 

5 

Basic  principles 
of  operation 

<do 

1  }\ 

33 

3 

7 

Torque 

Specifications 

21 

17 

40 

5 

1  1 

T'/^T^niio    r>       iro  T»*t"  P  Q 
J.vJX(^Ut^    OUllVcX  OCX  o 

nit 

56 

14 

33 

5 

1 1  ■ 

nycix  auxxc  sy»^  ut^mb 

22 

51 

16 

37 

5 

12 

Transmission 
Gearing 

22 

53 

16 

38 

■  4 

9 

Removal  of 
Ma.ior  units 

25 

59 

15 

36 

2 

5 

Power  flow  at 
various  shift  points 

21 

49 

18 

^2 

9 

29 

67 

11 

26 

3 

7 

Be  familiar  with 
several  types 

30 

71 

10 

2k 

2 

5 

Tune-up  Theory, 

85 

6 

13 

1 

2 

Electrictiy 

36 

86 

6 

14 

0 

0 

Electrical 

35 

78 

9 

20 

1 

2 

Standard  ignition 

■31 

71 

12 

27 

1 

2 

Transistorized 
Ignition  systems 

32 

75 

10 

23 

1 

2 

Timing  advance 
Mechanisms 

35 

81 

6 

1^ 

2 

5 

Starters 

35 

82 

7 

16 

1 

2 

Alternator  '"harging 
gvstems 

37 

86 

5 

12 

1 

2 

Generator  charging 
Systems 

35 

82 

7 

16 

1 

2 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS  (cont) 


Employer  responses 


Electrical 
Systems  (cont) 

Knowledge 
is 

Some 

Knowledge 

No 

Knowledge 

Essential 

Necessary 

Necessary 

# 

# 

In-depth  theory  in 
the  above  systems 

33 

77 

6 

14  . 

^  9 

Trouble  shooting 
Electrical  systems 

37 

86 

5 

12 

1  2 

Servicing  the 
Electrical  systems 

3^ 

83 

6 

15 

1  2 

Fuel  Systems 

# 

,! 
/" 

ERIC 


Fuel  systems 

32 

73 

11 

25 

1 

2 

Theory  on  fuels 
and  carburetion 

33 

72 

13 

28 

0 

0 

Combustion  process 

32 

70 

13 

.28 

1 

2 

Additives 

29 

65 

15 

33 

■i 
X 

2 

Fuel  feed 
Systems 

35 

76 

11 

Zk 

0 

0 

Component  parts 

32 

71 

13 

29 

0 

0 

Pressure  and 
Temperatures 

31 

.  69 

Ik 

31 

0 

0 

Principles  of 
Carburetion 

35 

78 

10 

22 

0 

0 

Carburetion 
Accessories 

33 

73 

12 

27 

0 

0 

Types  of 
Carburetors 

31 

68 

Ik 

.31 

1 

2 

Fuel  injection 

26 

59 

17 

39 

1 

2 

Purpose  of 
Supercharging 

21 

k5 

23 

^9 

3 

6 

Effects  of  altitude 

28 

58 

15 

31 

5 

11 

Trouble  shooting 
the  fuel  system 

38 

83 

6 

IJ 

2 

-4- 

Servicing  the 
fuel  system 

37 

82 

7 

16 

1 

2 

Theory  of  emission 
control  systems 

31 

69 

Ik 

31 

0 

0 

Electrica"!.  control 
of  emmiss;Lon  systems 

30 

67 

\k 

31 

1 

0 

Principles  of 
Lnission  systems 

31 

69 

12 

27 

2 

30 


JOB  ACTIVITIIS 


The  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency they  feel  'che  Vocational  school  graduate 
should  have  in  certain  areas. 


er!c 


Job  activity 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Proficiency 
Advi  sa:ble 

No 

Proficiency 
Necessary 

// 

# 

# 

All        f Ton  + 
Axles 

12 

26 

2? 

59 

7 

15 

Balance  wheels 

21 

19 

k3 

k 

9 

RpdI acp  front 
end  components 

23 

21 

k5 

3 

6 

end  problems 

20 

^5 

29 

45 

10 

Tune  engines 

39 

81 

8 

17 

1 

2 

Test  electrical 
Units 

37 

79 

9 

19 

1 

2 

Repair  electrical 
units 

25 

5^ 

18 

39 

3 

7 

Use  equipment  to 
dia,sjiose  Ign. 

36 

7^ 

12 

2k 

1 

2 

Operate  chassis 
dynomometer 

7 

17 

23 

53 

13 

30  ■ 

Repair  standard 
Transmissions 

16 

3^ 

21 

k5 

10 

21 

Repair  automatic 
Transmissions 

2^ 

51 

15 

32 

8 

17 

Diagnose  trans.  & 
driveline  problems 

35 

27 

59 

3 

6 

Repair  rear  axle 
Assemblies 

22 

15 

32 

10 

21 

Grind  valves 

.21 

1  o 

-? 

1  1 

Overhaul  or 
rebuild  engines 

17 

35 

21 

kk 

10 

21 

Light  body 
repairs 

5 

11 

2k 

55 

15 

3^ 

Sell 

Merchandise 

10 

22 

2k 

53 

11' 

25 

Manage  a 
department 

7 

15 

20 

kk 

19 

kl 

Operate  the 
business 

6 

1^^ 

15 

2k 

53 

Do  manufacturing 
, Processes . 

7 

16 

11 

25 

25 

•  59 

Repair  or  replace 
driveline  parts 

12 

35 

19 

56  ■ 

3 

9. 

Brake  drum 
Tu,min£ 

15 

^7 

9 

28 

8 

25 

■  Carburetor 
Orarhaul 

21 

51 

18 

2 

5 

i'he  employern  were  asked  to  rate  tha  subject  knowledge 
and  skills  of  employees  who  come  from  the  vocational 
school  programs 


Subject 

Stro 

g 

Moderate 

Weak 

H. 

// 

% 

// 

Brakes 

15 

38 

24 

62 

0 

0 

Chassis  and  Ride 
Control  Theory 

3 

8 

65 

10 

27 

Engine  Principles  of 
Operation 

17 

22 

56 

0 

0 

Cooling  Systems 

11 

28 

26 

67 

2 

5 

Automatic  Trans. 

10 

18 

15 

Theory  of 

Basic  Electricity 

12 

31 

18 

^6 

9 

23 

Electrical  Systems 

9 

23 

2^ 

60 

7 

17 

Tune-up  Theory, 
and  Procedures 

16 

22 

56 

1 

3 

Fuel  Systems 

10 

25 

28 

70 

2 

5 

Our  schools  are  sometime  accui^ed  of  not  providing 
training  for  people  entering  the  foreign  car  agencies 
and  other  places  that  re-n-lr  foreign  cars.  The  employer 
were  r  ..'^ed  to  assess  tne  need  for  more  training  in 
this  are 

Does  your  place  of  business  include  involvement 
with  the  foreign  car  market. 

15  or  33?S  said  yes,  while  31  or  G7fo  said  No 

If  the  employer  answered  yes  to  th^--  above 
question  he  was  asked  if  the  graduates  had 
the  proper  background  for  this  work. 

9  or  k7fo  said  Yes,  while  10  or  53;?^  said  No. 
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SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 


A  nuir.jier  of  selected  activities  were  listed  and 
the  .iiiipioyers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  involvement  they  feel  the  average  mechanic 
experiences  in  these  activities. 


Selectea  activity 

Alv;ays 
(daily) 

'reciucntly 
(weekly ) 

Occasiontialy 
(monthly 

# 

■/ 

. 

Use  equipment  to 
d  i  a-  .n  o  s  c  problems 

30 

57 

i.9 

36 

7 

0 

c 

Solve  customer 
Cor.ijlaints 

1? 

•  C 
-> 

16 

33 

10 

21 

5 

11 

SeAl  merchandise 

17 

36 

15 

p 

17 

7 

15 

Act  as  a 
Service  writer 

5 

10 

13 

27 

19 

40 

11 

2'' 

Prepare  repair 
estimates 

<•  - 

±v 

23 

6 

14 

19 

43 

9 

20 

Maiintain  equipment 

31 

69 

9 

9 

20 

1 

2 

Do  'mechanical 
Repairs  to  cars 

35 

75 

5 

11 

3 

6 

4 

8 

Write  technical 
Reports 

9 

10 

21 

14 

30 

19 

40 

Work  on  an 
assembly  line 

3 

7 

10 

2 

31 

78 

Run  your  own 
business 

1 

2 

9 

9 

21 

30 

68 

Manage  a  business 
for  someone 

1 

2 

9 

16 

37 

22 

52 

Work  for  a 

■nnT*"f*c»    H  PT^a  Y^'hTTi  P"n"h 

3 

7 

6 

13 

20 

44 

16 

36 

Do  used  or 

new  car  vrex)  ^• 

9 

21 

8 

19 

15 

36 

10 

24 

Maintain  production 
Machinery 

10 

25 

5 

12 

11 

28 

14 

35 

Work  as  a  jobber 
salesman 

2 

5 

1 

C 

11 

25 

30 

68 

Work  as  an  auto 
service  manager 

2 

5 

6 

13 

•31 

21 

50 

33 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


The  personal  interviews  section  of  this  report 
includes  data  from  the  interviews  only.  50 
personal  interviews  were  held,  but  only  29 
of  these  interviews  resulted  in  the  interviewer 
being  able  to  get  the  survey  instrument  completed. 
In  all  50  interviews  the  investigators  were  able 
to  obtain  the  opionions  of  the  employers.  These 
opinions  are  worth  reading  as  they  give  a  through 
look  into  what  these  employers  think  of  our  graduates. 

The  data  included  with  this  section  of  the  report 
was  the  data  collected  with  the  29  surveys  that 
were  filled  out  during  the  interviews.    Only  the 
general  summary  of  this  information  is  included 
on  the  premise  that  the  mail  returned  report  is 
very  complete  and  reflects  the  views  of  the 
average  automotive  employer. 


SUMMARY 


Number  of  automotive  mechanics  employed: 

A  total  of  171  mechanics  were  employed. 

This  represents  an  average  of  6  per  employer. 


What  percent  of  your  automotive  mechanics  are 
employed  on  a  half  time  or  less  basis? 

5  out  of  171  or  3fo  were  employed  on  this  basis. 


Approximately  what  percent  of  your  automotive 
mechanics  are  employed  directly  from  the  vocational 
schools? 

Out  of  20  employers  responding  to  the  question, 
they  indicate  that  jy/o  of  their  employees  come 
from  this  source. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  statistic  on 
numbers  employed  from  vocational  schools  cannot 
be  used  as  a  guide. 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  SUMMARY  (cont) 


All  employers  interviewed  said  that  direct  contact 
with  the  school  or  the  student  was  the  method  used 
to   obtain  the  employees  from  our  schools. 


The  average  monthly  pay  for  a  beginning  employee 
direct  from  the  schools  was  $357tOO, 


In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for 
mathematics  for  the  automotive  mechanics? 

Heavy  use     Medium  use      Light  use      Never  used 
(daily)         (weekly)  (monthly) 

18  8,3. 

This  group  of  employers  feels  that  the  employee 
has  heavy  use  for  mathematics. 


In  general,  how  would  yc^  rate  the  need  for 
science  for  the  automotive  mechanic? 

Need  more      Present  knowledge      Little  to  No 
science       is  sufficient  science  is  needed 

4  22  k 

Please  rate  the  value  of  general  education  courses 
as  they  relate  to  the  automotive  mechanic  doing 
his  jobc 

Of  great         Of  some  Of  little 

value  .         value  value 

20    i'  9  0 


In  general,  would  you  like  to  see  more  sales  and 

management  courses  taught,  or  would  you  rather 

see  them  taught  less  in  schools  for  auto  mechanics. 

More  Less 
17  5 
Not  all  29  employers  responded  to  this  question. 


36 
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PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  SUMMARY  (cont ) 


In  general,  the  automotive  mechanics  use  the 
information  taught  in  the  areas  of  metals  and 
plastics I 

Daily         Weekly         Monthly  Never 
15  12  2  0 


Does  your;  place  of  business  Include  invoilvement 
with  the  foreign  car  market? 

Yes  No 
9  7 

If  yes,  do  your  mechanics  have  sufi^icient  back- 
ground to  do  foreign  car  repairs? { 

Yes  No 

.  5  ^ 

A  total  of  13  respondents  did  not  answer  this 
question  at  all* 


The  following  pages  contain  the  comments  and 
remarks       some  of  the  employers  interviewed. 
These  pages  are  worthwhile  reading  as  they 
are  the  feelings  of  these  employers  regarding 
our  graduat(5S  and  our  programs. 

I 
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EMPLOYER  COMMENTS 


38  . 


Most  of  the  fellows  don't  want  to  work*  lack  ambition.  They 
need  tc  realize  that  they  must  start  on  the  bottom  to  find  out 
what  they  know  and  licw  badly  they  want  to  work. 

They  think  that  when  they  come  from  school  they  are  fine  mech- 
anics*   The  students  should  be  informed  that  they  are  not  going 
to  be  line  mechanics. 

Whatever  is  necessary  to  make  them  think,  that  is  ^^^hat  needs 
to  be  done.     They  have  a  lot  of  knowledge,  but  they  don't  vis- 
ualize why  they  must  do  certain  things,  as  why  change  oil  in  a 
car. 

Teach  them  what  an  employer  e::pects.  They  should  be  good  sales- 
men for  their  employer. 

There  is  a  lack  of  good  behavior.     They  don't  know  how  to  act, 
when  to  talk,  and  when  not  to  talk. 

They  fail  to  understand  that  there  must  be  a  profit  made  in 
order  for  them  to  have  a  job. 

They  don't  understand  the  theory  of  the  electrical  systems. 
More  electrical  and  air  conditioning  study  is  needed.  Study 
only  the  basics  of  automatic  transmissions  and  specialize  in 
the  respective  shop. 

More  need  for  body  repair  and  refinishing. 


Tiie  graduate  mechanic  does  not  understand  the  basics  of  greasing 
a  car,  changing  the  exhaust  system,  etc.    They  want  the  line  job. 

In  school,  often  the  problems  of  the  cars  brought  into  the  lab 
dictated  the  course  of  study.     Suggests  the  student  work  on  a 
mockup  engine,  under  structured  process  of  learning. 

Summary : 

More  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  development  of  attitude 
toward  work.  The  importance  of  experience  as  well  as  knowledge 
should  be  noted.    There  is  a  weakness  in  the  areas  of  customer 
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relations  and  employer -employee  relations.  Acceptable  behavior 
needs  to  be  outlined. 


The  concept  o£  operation  for  profit  needs  clarification. 

Weak  in  electrical  systems,  aii]  conditioning,  body  repair  and 
refinishing.    Devote  less  time  to  automatic  transmissions; 
specialize  on  the  job. 

The  student  should  work  on  a  mockup  engine  under  a  structured 
process  of  learning. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments: 

Mr.  believed  that  most  instructors  at  the  schools. were 

very  Knowledgeable  and  did  a  good  job  of  teaching.     He  believed 
the  vocational  schools  are  keeping  up  to  date  on  modern  equip- 
ment for  testing. 

Knowledge  of  principles  of  engine  operation  and  electrical  sys- 
tems is  quite  satisfactory  with  the  graduate.     Need  to  emphasize 
emission  control  systems  although  the  graduate  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

After  the  first  year  of  school,  allow  the  student  to  select  a 
specialty  area  of  concentration,  such  as  air  conditioning, 
transmissions ,  etc . 

The  graduate  didn't  like  to  work  alone  on  large  jobs. 
Summary : 

Instructors  at  the  schools  are  knowledgeable  and  do  a  good  job 
of  teaching;  schools  are  keeping  up  to  date  on  testing  equipment. 

Graduates  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engine 
operation  and  electrical  systems.  Emphasize  emission  control 
systems . 

After  the  first  year  of  school,  allow  the  student  to  select  a 
specialty  area. 


Salary: 
$3.00  /  hour 
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Business : 


I 
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Interviewed : 


Comments : 

Attitude  is  the  one  most  important  trait  needed  by  the  person 
behind  the  counter ,  along  with  aptitude.  Much  of  the  work  or 
business  is  on  a  personal  basis,  and  the  employee  must  have  a 
very  positive  attitude  toward  the  customer. 

The  number  one  priority  is  the  customer,  and  each  customer  is 
treated  equally. 

If  the  employee  has  an  open  mind,  the  employer  can  mold  him  to 
nieet  the  specific  needs  of  the  system.     If  the  employee  does 
not  have  an  open  mind,  he  cannot  be  molded. 

Attitudes  are  developed  from  abilities,  the  desire  to  work,  in- 
terest, and  aptitude, 

The  employer  must  develop  an  incentive,  interest,  bonus,  and 
reasonable  benefits  to  the  employee.     At  the  same  time,  the 
employer  expects  a  lot  from  the  employee. 

This  employer  is  not  concerned  that  the  employee  have  a  strong 
background  in  the  automotive  system  operations. 

Summary: 

The  most  critical  qualities  of  the  vocational -technical  school 
graduate  are  attitude  and  aptitude.     The  employer  may  provide 
further  incentive  through  bonuses  and  other  benefits,  but  he 
does  so  with  expectations  of  the  employee. 

The  graduate  should  realize  that  the  number  one  priority  is  the 
customer. 
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business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

The  graduates  of  vocational  school  do  not  have  a  good  basic 
knowledge  of  electrical  sy5;tems.     Would  like  the  students  to 
have  a  better  understanding,  of  the  electrical  scope. 

Need  more  understanding  of;  tires- 

! 

Only  a  basic  knowledge  of  'the  cranking  and  ignition  systems  is 
necessary.  ' 

i  .    ,  . 

In  some  cases  ,  the  graduat3  mechanics  do  not  speak  out  and  try 
to  sell  themselves  and/or  !the  product  to  the  customer, 

i 

They  have  a  general  good  a'i::titude  toward  work.     This  employer 
has  experienced  very  little  turnover.     Generally  quite  satisfied 
with  the  student  graduatesj. 

Summary:  j 

The  graduates  have  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  electrical  systems 
--stress  the  electrical  scope.     Need  more  understanding  of 
tires.     Only  a  basic  knowlMge  of  cranking  and  ignition  systems 
is  necessary.  i 

Place  more  emphasis  on  customer  relations  and  salesmanship. 

i 

Has  found  a  general  good  attitude  toward  work  among  the  graduates. 
Is  quite  satisfied  with  thj  student  graduates. 


i  Salary: 

i  $160  /  week  plus 

I  $2,25  /  hour  minimum 

i 


o 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments: 

The  problems  encountered  in  the  shop  are  a  lot  different  than 
they  are  in  the  school. 

More  screening  before  going  into  the  auto  track;  some  apparently 
not  inclined  in  the  auto  mechanics  field. 

The  students  might  select  one  particular  area  and  specialize  in 
it,  mainly  in  the  mechanical  end  such  as  differentials,  trans- 
missions, etc.     At  the  same  time,  obtain  general  knowledge  in 
the  other  areas. 

There  is  demand  for  a  good  automatic  transmission  man.     Do  not 
need  a  lot  of  specialized  training  for  a  particular  company  in 
automatic  transmissions  as  the  employer  will  send  him  to  a 
specialized  school. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  air  conditioning  mechanics. 

The  tune-up  mechanic  needs  in-depth  knowledge  of  pollution 
control.     All  graduates  should  have  knowledge' of  this  area. 

Get  some  experience  on  trucks,  air  brake  systems,  trailer  systems* 

Spend  more  time  on  safety  in  whatever  they  are  doing. 

The  graduates  have  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  brakes,  elec- 
trical systems,  and  engines. 

There  is  no  need  for  clerical  experience. 

Most  of  the  graduates  have  good  customer  relations  and  fellow- 
worker  relationships. 

When  the  mechanics  are  under  the  apprentice  program,  they  don't 
apply  themselves  as  they  should  and  their  productivity  is  at  a 
low  level.     There  is  not  much  concern  for  their  employer.  Stress 
that  if  the  mechanic  is  good  for  his  employer,  he  increases  his 
own  security  on  the  job. 

Summary: 

Students  should  consider  specialization  in  one  particular  area. 
School  should  conduct  more  screening  of  the  students^  avocational 
choices , 
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Disparity  between  school  lab  problems  and  on-the-job  problems. 

There  is  demand  for  automatic  transmission  and  air  conditioning 
mechanics • 

Technical  areas  to  emphasize  include  pollution  control,  trucks, 
air  brake  systems,  trailer  systems.     Stress  safety  in  all  areas. 

The  graduates  have  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  brakes,  elec- 
trical systems,  and  engines.     There  is  no  need  for  clerical 
experience , 

Most  graduates  have  good  customer  relations  and  fellow  worker 
relationships  , 

Work  attitudes  need  improvement.     Relate  his  produc tiA^i cy  to 
the  whole  picture. 


Apprentice  freshman  salary 
is  60%  of  $4,50, 
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Bus  iness : 


Intervi owed : 


Comments : 

It  is  a  "must"  for  graduates  to  be  knowledgeable  about  air  condi- 
tioning.    Emphasize  emission  control  system--it  is  becoming  more 
important  year  after  year. 

More  emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  the  test  equipment.  There  is 
too  much  guessing,  which  causes  the  customer  cost  to  go  up  and 
develops  poor  customer  relations. 

Instill  in  the  student  the  necessity  of  being  accurate,  and  not 
part  correct. 

Public  relations  should  receive  more  emphasis.  All  mechanics 
are  involved  with  the  customer.  They  need  to  understand  what 
to  say  and  what  not  to  say. 

The  graduate  seems  to  lack  enthusiasm,  and  in  some  instances,  is 
not  interested  in  becoming  a  first  rate  mechanic. 

The  employer  should  not  expect  the  mechanic  to  make  him  much 
money  during  the  first  year. 


Technical  skills  that  need  emphasis  include  air  conditioning, 
emission  control  systems,  and  test    equipment.     Accuracy  in  all 
areas  is  a  must. 

Further  develop  the  student  in  good  public  relations  principles. 
If  possible,  create  enthus iasm  f or  their  profession. 


Summary : 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

The  graduates  have  a  good  knowledge  of  electrical  diagnosis. 
Knowledge  of  engine  overhaul  is  good.     They  could  use  more  spec- 
ialization in  automatic  transmissions.     They  also  need  a  good 
background  in  air  conditioning.     Background  of  the  emission  control 
systems  is  necessary,  although  the  federal  government  does  not 
allow  much  work  on  them* 

The  graduate  mechanic  must  have  background  in  alignment  and 
suspension  work.     They  need  to  be  able  to  do  alignment  and  know 
how  to  corrccv  related  problems. 

The  graduates  do  understand  the  manuals  well  and  how  to  use  them. 

The  graduate  mechanic  needs  to  realize  that  he  should  be  able  to 
increase  his  speed  on  the  job.     Many  are  not  aware  of  why  they 
should  do  a  good  job,  e.g.,  for  promotion  and/or  better  salary. 

The  mechanics  need  more  study  in  business  economics.     They  need 
to  learn  why  the  customer  must  pay  a  given  price  in  order  for  the 
business  to  keep  going.     The  mechanics  do  not  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  t?e  financial  world;  many  come  from  families  where 
they  would  not  learn  this  concept. 

Stress  customer  relations.     When  to  speak  and  what  to  say  is 
important.     They  need  a  mastery  of  Fnglish. 

Summary : 

Complimented  the  graduate  mechanics  on  electrical  diagnosis, 
engine  overhaul,  understanding  and  use  of  manuals. 

Expressed  need  for  more  emphasis  in  technical  areas  of  automatic 
transmissions,  air  conditioning,  emission  control  systems, 
alignment  and  suspension. 

More  study  of  business  economics  is  needed.  Stress  necessity  of 
profit  margin.     They  should  be  familiar  ivith  financial  concepts. 

Emphasize  customer  relations. 

Relate  mechanic  efficiency  to  salary  increases  and  promotions. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


(This  business  primarily  works  witli  lift  trucks,) 
Comments : 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  lift  truck  mechanics. 

Electric  lift  trucks  are  the  coming  power  drive  unit  as  they 
usually  operate  in  an  enclosure. 

The  graduates  have  little  hydraulics  experience  or  electronic 
knowledge •     There  is  a  real  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  electrical 
systems , 

Knowledge  of  LP  and  standard  gas  is  needed •  Good  welding  exper- 
ience is  needed. 

Rapport  with  customers  is  usually  good. 
Summary : 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  lift  truck  mechanics.     Give  some 
attention  to  electric  lift  trucks. 

The  graduates  need  experience  in  hydraulics  and  welding.  Stress 
electrical  systems,  electronics,  LP  and  standard  gas. 

Customer  relations  is  good. 


Salary: 

New  men  $3.95 
Experienced 

mechanic  $4,55 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

Mr.  is  satisfied  with  the  graduate  mechanic. 

The  graduate  should  have  a  good  general  background  of  auto- 
motive basics  and  specialize  in  one  or  two  areas,  e.g.,  air 
conditioning. 

The  graduate  mechanics  are  good  on  cranking  systems  and  ignition 
systems.     There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  alternator. 

Stress  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

Customer  relations  is  good.     The  mechanic  needs  to  be  able  to 
write  up  what  was  done  on  a  car  to  justify  the  labor  to  the 
customer's  satisfaction.  ■ 

Summary : 

Mr.  Tomasvewski  is  satisfied  with  the  graduate  mechanic. 

The  graduate  should  have  a  good  general  background  and  one  or 
two  specialties. 

The  graduate  mechanics  are  good  on  cranking  and  ignition  sys- 
tems.    Stress  the  alternator.     Emphasize  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness.    The  mechanic  needs  to  be  able  to  write  up  the  work  done 
on  a  car. 

Customer  relations  is  good. 
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Business : 


Interviewed: 

Service  Manager 

Comments: 

The  students  from  the  vocational  schools  who  are  auto 
mechanics  have  a  lot  more  confidence  than  those  who  do  not 
have  vocational  experience. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  good  mechanics,  but  the  wages  are 
going  to  have  to  improve.  The  student  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  wages  and  benefits  of  auto  mechanics  (which  are  very- 
little)  . 

Good  human  relations  and  personal  contact  from  the  irochanic 
to  the  customer  is  important. 

The  graduate  mechanic  understands  engine  overhaul,  but  needs 
more  experience  in  electrical,  charging,  ignition,  and  start- 
ing systems.     The  graduate  should  understand  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  emission  control,  systems.     The  mechanic  needs  a  lot 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  troubleshooting,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  power  windows,  brake  lights,  backup  lights,  etc. 
In  the  wiring  harnesses  there  are  often  pinched  wires  or  other 
production  problems.     Body  fitting  (adjusting  doors,  etc.)  and 
upholstery  repair  is  necessary. 

Summary : 

Areas  needing  emphasis  in  the  vocational  school  program  include 
the  electrical,  charging,  ignition,  starting,  and  emission 
control  systems;  troubleshooting,  particularly  in  the  electrical 
system;  body  fitting  and  upholstery  repair;  and  customer  rela- 
tions. 

There  is  a  need  for  vocational  school  graduate  mechanics,  but 
the  graduate  should  be  advised  what  to  expect  re:  wages  and 
benefits . 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Cormnents : 

Do  not  understand  the  various  electrical  systems  (cranking, 
charging,  and  ignition),  or  how  to  do  basic  troubleshooting. 
Need  understanding  of  basic  electrical  principles.     Weak  in 
knowledge  of  disc  brakes;  do  not  know  how  to  fix  brake  squeaks. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  tune-up 
procedure. 

Do  not  reinember  how  to  operate  a  scope.     May  not  be  the  lack 
of  responsibility  of  the  school,  but  possibly  the  lack  of 
recent  experience  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic. 

Need  to  emphasize  the  area  of  air  conditioning. 

The  graduates  are  strong  in  automatic  transmissions  and  engine 
rebuilding. 

Do  not  understand  that  a  profit  must  be  made  in  order  for  the 
mechanic  to  be  employed.     The  graduate  mechanics  did  not  have 
an  understanding  of  the  flat  rate  practice;  they  do  not  realize 
they  cannot  take  unlimited  time  for  a  repair. 

Fail  to  realize  the  graduate  mechanic  must  serve  the  customer,  ■ 
serve  the  employer,  and  make  a  profit  for  the  employer. 

Need  to  fill  the  gap  of  communication  with  the  customers.  Ability 
to  sell  the  customer  on  things  that  need  to  be  replaced  on  the 
car. 

Summary:  j 

This  employer  found  the  graduate  mechanic  to  be  strong  in  the 
areas  of  automatic  transmissions  and  engine  rebuilding,  but 
weak  in  electrical  systems,  disc  brakes,  tune-up  procedures, 
scope  operation,  and  air  conditioning.     He  also  noted  a  need 
for  improvement  in  customer  relations  and  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness for  a  profit. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

The  schools  should  offer  a  good  basic  program  in  the  respective 
fields  of  interest,  and  the  graduate  can  then  go  into  the  field 
and  learn  the  specialties- 

Do  not  require  so  many  unrelated  courses  in  which  the  student  is 
not  interested,  as  this  kills  his  educational  incentive. 

The  work  experience  obtained  through  the  school  while  the  student 
is  in  school,  or  during  the  summer  between  the  two  years,  is  very 
worthwhile • 

The  graduate  does  not  use  the  trigonometry  and  algebra  much  but 
a  general  background  is  good. 

Psychology  related  to  the  specific  area  of  study  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  continued. 

Need  more  st^idy  on  how  the  parts  catalog  system  works --how  to 
use  the  catalog  to  locate  parts. 

Schools  do  not  teach  bookkeeping  relevant  to  the  specific  areas 
of  study. 

The  student  should  learn  how  to  do  diagnostic  work  on  the  elec- 
trical systems  without  the  use  of  expensive  test  equipment.  Many 
shops  do  not  have  this  test  equipment. 

The  basic  theory  of  emission  control  systems  should  be  taught, 
but  the  specific  skills  related  to  the  different  makes  and 
models  will  be  acquired  in  the  field. 

Summary : 

The  educational  program  should  offer  a  strong  basic  program  with 
less  emphasis  on  specific  skills  which  can  be  acquired  on-the- 
job.     Do  not  require  the  student  to  take  many  courses  unrelated 
to  his  major,  although  a  general  background  in  trigonometry, 
algebra  and  psychology  is  worthwhile. 

Areas  needing  further  emphasis  include  the  parts  catalog  system, 
electrical  system  diagnosis . without  expensive  test  equipment, 
general  knowledge  of  emission  control  systems,  and  bookkeeping 
related  to  specific  areas  of  study. 
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Business : 


Interviewed: 


Comments : 

Feels  the  graduate  is  getting  more  education  on-the-job  than  at 
the  school.     Feels  there  are  poor  teachers  and  poor  discipline 
within  the  schools. 

The  machine  education  the  students  receive  in  the  vocaticaal 
schools  is  satisfactory;  the  graduates  will  specialize  at  the 
industry. 

Vocational  school  will  give  the  students  the  automotive  funda- 
mentals; the  graduates  may  then  go  to  specialized  schools  to 
develop  a  specialty  in  a  given  area,  e.g.,  automatic  trans- 
missions . 

A  good  math  background  is  needed.  Not  so  much  emphasis  on 
algebra  and  trigonometry,  but  be  able  to  read  instruments, 
e.g.,  dial  indicators,  micrometers,  calipers. 

Skills  desired,  but  often  lacking,  in  automotive  graduates: 
how  to  do  inventory,  inventory  card  filing,  and  record  keeping 
of  what  is  in  stock.    Proper  valve  adjustment  and  grinding. 

Summary : 

Qualifications  of  teachers  and  discipline  of  students  within 
vocational-technical  schools  need  scrutiny. 

Automotive  fundamentals  and  machine  education  as  taught  in  the 
vocational  schools  are  satisfactory;  graduates  may  develop  a 
specialty  by  further  training  at  a  specialized  school  or  on- 
the-job. 

A  general  background  in  math  is  needed.     Technical  skills 
deserving  emphasis  include  inventory  maintenance,  proper 
valve  adjustment  and  grinding,  and  instrument  reading. 
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Business : 


(Sells  parts) 
Interviewed : 


Comments: 

Believes  auto  mechanic  courses  are  adequate.     Also  small  engine 
and  marine  engine  curriculums  are  good- 
Many  students  don't  know  how  to  handle  customers  and  schools 
should  give  more  direction.     The  graduate  has  to  be  a  mechanic, 
salesman,  and  preacher.     He  needs  to  possess  good  selling  ability, 
and  personality  is  very  important  in  sales. 

There  is  not  sufficient  emphasis  placed  on  how  a  business  is  run 
and  that  a  profit  must  be  made  to  succeed. 

No  problem  with  emission  control  in  this  business. 

Need  more  knowledge  in  welding  and  welding  equipment.  More 
emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  front-end  principles  of  operation 
and- chassis;  frame  alignment  and  front-end  alignment;  wheel 
balancing;  body  finishing  and  painting;  farm  and  tractor  mech- 
anics; and  electrical  systems. 

Summary: 

In  general,  courses  in  auto  mechanics,  small  engine,  and  marine 
engine  are  adequate.     Customer  relations salesmanship ,  and 
operation  of  a  business  need  to  be  stressed. 

Need  more  knowledge  of  welding  and  welding  equipment;  front-end 
and  chassis;  frame  and  front-end  alignment;  wheel  balancing; 
body  finishing  and  painting;  farm  and  tractor  mechanics;  and 
electrical  systems , 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments: 

The  program  should  be  longer.     Too  much  on  the  very  basics. 

Graduates  fail  to  understand  that  they  must  make  a  profit  for 
their  employer,   or  they  are  not  any  good.     Need  (1)  good  com- 
munication with  customer,   (2]  salesmanship,  and  then  C3) 
mechanical  ability.     If  you  -lon't  have  the  customer:-  you  don^t 
need  the  machanical  ability.     Should  let  the  customer  watch  you 
work  in  order  to  build  his  confidence  in  you  as  a  i?echanic;  tell 
him  what  you  are  doing  to  his  car.     Many  mechanics  lack  tact  and 
courtesy  and  are  too  cocky.,  with  the  customer. 

They  are  not  cleanliness  conscious.     A  clean  mechanic  is  a  good 
mechanic.     Keep  the  shop  clean  and  organized. 

Need  to  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  how  a  shop  is  run. 

The  average  garage  is  geared  to  tune -up,  brake  overhaul,  emission 

control,  carburetion,  etc.,  and  these  areas  should  be  stressed 

in  the  school.     Engine  overhaul  is  not  too  important;  it  is  a 

specialty  and  done  in  an  engine  overhaul  shop. 

Need  to  establish  a  procedure  for  tune-up,  brake,  and  other 
types  of  work.     Many  graduates  don't  know  how  to  clean  wheel 
bearings,  pack  them,  take  them  out  of  the  wheel,  etc. 

Place  more  stress  on  electrical  system  diagnosis  outside  of  the 
ignition,  charging,  and  starter  systems,  e*g.,  lights,  radio, 
panel  lights.     Should  know  the  electrical  theory. 

More  emphasis  needed  on  front-end  alignment  and  diagnosis  of 
front-end  problems  of  all  kinds.     Need  to  know  how  to  m.ake 
safety  checks,  which  serve  the  customers  and  make  a  profit  for 
the  employer. 

Summary : 

Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  communication  with  the  customer 
(customer  relations),  salesmanship,  tact  and  courtesy.  The 
graduate  needs  to  understand  the  operation  of  a  business  and 
necessity  of  profit.     Clearnliness  and  organization  should  be 
Stressed  through  practice. 

Establish  and  teach  a  jirocedurs  for  tune-up,  brake  overhaul, 
and  other  types  of  work.  .  Stress  these  procedures  and  emission 
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control,  carburetion,  and  place  less  emphasis  on  engine  over- 
haul . 

More  knowledge  is  needed  of  diagnosis  of  front-end  problems  of 
all  kinds  and  electrical  system  diagnosis  for  areas  other  than 
ignition,  charging  and  starter  systems.     Know  how  to  make  safety 
checks . 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

Graduates  of  vocational-technical  schools  should  possess  a 
positive  attitude  toward  their  work. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  expertise  in  air  conditioning  and 
emission  control  systems. 

Summary : 

Single,  most  important  attribute  desired  is  a  positive  attitude 
toward  their  work.    Technical  areas  to  be  emphasized  would  be 
air  conditioning  and  emission  control  systems. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments: 

Mechanics  in  this  shop  do  more  assembly  work,  not  so  much  auto- 
motive mechanic  repair  except  with  Air  Force  trucks. 

Looks  for  vocational  graduate  rather  than  off - the-street  person 
when  hiring.    Believes  the  vocational  school,  in  Oshkosh,  in 
field  of  automotive  mechanics  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 

These  areas  must  be  emphasized  to  young  people: 

1.  Respect  for  authority. 

2.  Recognition  that  they  are^selling  their  time  and  talents 

3.  Employer  has  right  to  require  certain  things  from  an 
employee . 

4.  Customers  go  through  the  plant  and  observe  employees 
at  work. 

5.  Realization  that  the  customers  are  the  boss.     They  must 
please  the  customers.     If  there  is  no  profit,  a  job 
won't  exist. 

Feels  the  unions  don't  really  serve  a  positive  purpose.  Grad- 
uates begin  employment  with  a  very  positive  attitude;  after  six 
months,  the  union  somehow  destroys  some  of  this  in  some  employees 
Need  to  realize  there  are  two  sides.v-to  all  stories.     Be  more 
positive  in  their  work. 

Math  background  necessary  if  they  are  going  to  advance  in 
machine  shop.    Shop  math  is  sufficient  for  automotive  work. 
Importance  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  depends  upon  how  far 
they  want  to  advance. 

Place  more  emphasis  on  blueprint  reading.     Need  drafting  exper- 
ience to  conceptionalize  three  dimensional  objects.     Be  able  to 
read  technical  manuals,  bill  of  materials,  schematic  drawings, 
understand  specifications . 

Need  more  emphasis  on  metal  fabric,  welding,  sheering,  metal- 
l^^gy>  strain  on  metal.    Need  to  achieve  better  use  of  tools. 

Teach  basic  principles  of  how  dynamometer  works;  specialized 
training  on  operation  of  dynamometer  can  be  obtained  on  the  job. 

Concentrate  on  the  fundamentals. 
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Summary ; 

Develop  positive  attitudes  toward  their  work.     Emphasize  respect 
for  authority,  recognition  that  they  are  selling,  their  time  and 
talents,  customer  relations,  profit  concept.     Explain  unions. 

Concentrate  on  the  fundamentals  of  automotive  mechanics.     A  math 
background  is  necessary.     Place  more  emphasis  on  blueprint  read- 
ing, ability  to  read  technical  manuals,  bill  of  materials, 
schematic  drawings,  specifications.     Need  more  study  on  metal 
fabric,  welding,  sheering,  metallurgy,  strain  on  metal,  basic 
principles  of  the  dynamometer.     Work  to  achieve  better  use  of 
tools. 
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Business ; 


Interviewed : 


Comments ; 

Need  a  lot  of  practical  experience,  along  with  classroom  theory 
on  all  aspects . 

Need  more  education  in  areas  o£  chassis  and  ride  control.  Knowl- 
edge o£  emission  control  and  air  conditioning  is  in  great  demand. 

Need  a  good  general  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  electrical  systems. 

Summary : 

The  student  should  graduate  with  an  understanding  of  the  theory, 
as  well  as  practical  experience  regarding  automotive  maintenance 
and  repair.     Areas  to  receive  particular  emphasis  are  chassis 
and  ride  control,  emission  control,  air  conditioning,  and  elec- 
trical systems. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments 

He  looks  for  these  attributes  in  an  individual  when  considering 
employment:     ability  to  work  with  humbers ,  appearance,  and  a 
high  school  education. 

Good  human  relations  is  most  important. 

Employees  lack  a  positive  attitude  toward  interests  of  their 
employers.     Returning  to  work  following  the  noon  hour  break  is 
an  example  of  their  unwillingness  to  work  u:..il  it  is  time  to 
work  • 

There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  system  works  from 
manufacturer  to  wholesaler  to  jobber,  e.g.,  why  it  is  possible 
to  buy  cheaper  from  Fleet  Farm  than  from  jobber. 

Learn  stock  and  control  of  stock.     Have  an  understanding  of  the 
components  and  know  wliat  the  part  looks  like. 

Comirents  (Employees)  : 

More  emphasis  needed  on  salesmanship:     selling  the  product  (why 
the  customer  should  buy  a  particular  item  over  another  item) 
and  selling  yourself  to  the  public.     Revise  course  in  psychology 
to  meet  specific  needs,  e.g.,  meeting  people. 

A  course  is  needed  on  how  to  use  parts  catalog  and  price  sheets; 
how  to  identify  parts  by  customer  descriptions.     Need  more 
teaching  aids. 

Get  into  more  transmissions  and  actually  show  the  items  to  the 
students . 

Some  employers  didn't  seem  to  care  that  they  had  graduated  from 
a  vocational  school. 

Summary  (Mr.  McCaben) : 

Emphasize  development  of  good  human  relations  and  employer- 
employee  relations.     Also  stress  importance  of  appearance. 

The  graduate  in  this  field  must  understand  how  the  system  works 
(from  manufacturer  to  wholesaler  to  jobber).     He  must  lear^ 
stock  and  control  of  sotck,  understand  components  and  know  what 
the  part  looks  like. 
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Summary  (Employees) : 

More  education  needed  to  develop  qualities'  of  salesmanship  and 
customer  relations.     Add  information  on  parts  catalog  and  price 
sheets  to  the  program.     More  in-depth  study  needed  on  trans- 
missions; use  visuals. 

Need  to  educate  possible  future  employers  on  advantages  of  hir- 
ing vocational  school  graduates. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Conunents  : 

The  vocational-technical  school  falls  short  in  general  education: 
cannot  properly  read  manuals,  electrical  diagrams,  and  vacuum 
systems. 

The  student  needs  a  general  automotive  background  rather  than 
specializing  in  one  area*     The  specialist  will  not  get  the  job 
as  there  is  not  enough  work  in  one  specific  area. 

The  mechanic  must  understand  the  theory  of  the  various  systems 
--electrical,  fuel,  etc. 

Littl^e^i^  needed  in  the  sciences  beyond  a  general  background. 
Blueprint  reading  not  necessary. 

The  mechanic  must  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  customer  and 
fellow  workers.     Good  appearance  is  important.     Suggests  a  sur- 
vey of  the  customers  to  find  out  what  they  feel. 

Try  to  get  manufacturers  to  financially  support  the  students  in 
automotive  vocational  educatjion.     Possible  in-service  training. 

Vocational-technical  schools  should  teach  attitude  and  profession- 
alism.    Encourage  self-study  and  self -responsibility ,  which 
result  in  promotions,  etc. 

Schools  should  have  diagnosis  equipment*    Many  mechanics  do  not 
understand  correct  diagnosis  procedure;  need  to  learn  how  to 
approach  a  problem.     The  graduate  mechanic  should  have  a  good 
understanding  of  tolerance  and  how  to  read  instruments.  The 
school  should  teach  something  about  the  metric  system.     An  under*- 
standing  of  warranty  is  needed;  some  mechanics  take  longer  on  a 
job  than  they  should. 

Would  give  them  on  job  training  if  they  understood  the  basics. 
Summary : 

The  vocational- technical  schools  need  to  provide  a  good  general 
education  and  general  background  in  automotive  mechanics  rather 
than  specializing  in  one  area.  Theory  should  be  stressed.  In- 
volve manufacturers  if  possible. 

Vocational- technical  schools  should  teach  attitude  and  ;profes- 
sionalism. 
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Customer  relations  and  employee -employee  relations  are  impor- 
tant.   Also  stress  appearance. 

Technical  skills  to  be  given  special  consideration  include 
diagnosis  procedure  (and  how  to  approach  a  problem) ,  tolerance 
and  instrument  reading.     An  understanding  of  the  metric  system 
and  of  warranty  procedures  would  be  helpful. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

The  educational  program  needs  to  put  more  emphasis  on: 

1,  Basic  service  work,  sales,  product  knowledge, 

2,  Good  basic  knowledge  o£  electricity, 

3,  Ignition  system, 

4,  Tune-up  procedure, 

5,  Basic  principles  of  operation  of  the  respective  systems 
(teach  the  broad  concept  and  then  work  on  the  specif ics) , 

6,  A  broad  program  rather  than  in-depth  specifics, 

7,  Components  and  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 

8,  Air  conditioning  (apparent]. y  not  taught  at  all  in  the 
schools) , 

9,  Up-to-date  teaching  (don't  use  old  techniques), 

10,    A  program  for  service  stations  with  less  time  spent  on 
transmissions  and  engine  overhaul. 

Personali'L^    and  attitude  are  big  factors,  although  as  such^  may 
not  be  able  to  be  taught  in  schools. 

This  employer  noted  that  too  many  young  people  feel  they  don't 
need  to  work  unless  thev  can  make  $5,00  /  hour,  whether  or  not 
they  know  or  can  do  anything. 

His  employees  are  more  profit  conscious  since  he  has  put  them 
on  an  hourly  rate  plus  commission. 

Summary : 

The  needs  pointed  out  include  a  broad  educational  program  that 
would  stress  the  basic  principles  of  operation  of  the  systems 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  components.     Specific  areas  of 
need  include  basic  service  work,  tune-up  procedure,  sales,  pro- 
duct knowledge,  basics  of  electricity,  ignition  systems,  and  air 
conditioning.     In  all,  there  is  a  need  to  use  up-to-date  tech- 
niques of  teaching.     Personality  and  attitude  should  not  be 
ignored . 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments: 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  air  conditioning,  brakes,  and  tune- 
up.     More  study  is  needed  of  cooling  system  diagnosis.  Teach 
the  students  how  to  approach  an  electrical  problem  or  diagnostic 
procedure;  also  need  to  Tcnow  how  to  check  out  an  alternator, 
battery,  starter,  etc. 

The  study  o£  air  conditioning  is  very  important;  also  study,  to 
some  degree,  the  emission  control  system. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scope  is  helpful,  yet  some  people 
with  a  good  background  and  lots  of  experience  do  not  need  the 
scope  a  great  deal. 

Service  stations  are  not  designed  for  engine  rebuilding,  trans- 
mission work.     Emphasis  on  tires  and  wheel  balancing  not  needed. 

Although  the  service  station  is  net  involved  with  diesel  engines 
too  much,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good  diesel  mechanics, 
Mr.   Tilot  would  set  up  a  diesel  service  if  he  could  find  a  good 
diesel  mechanic. 


Instill  within  the  student  the  concept  of  selling  the  product  to 
make  a  profit.     The  graduate  needs  to  be  able  to  do  basic  book- 
work  and  math. 

Bookkeeping  and  good  business  people  are  scarce.     If  the  grad- 
uate mechanic  possesses  these  abilities,  he  could  develop  a 
business  of  his  own  rather  than  working  for  someone  else  forever. 

Stress  the  importance  of  customer  relations,  A  good  employee  has 
mechanical  ability,  looks  neat,  can  read  and  write. 

Summary: 

Technical  areas    iiich  should  be  emphasized  include  air  condi- 
tioning, brakes,  tune-up,  cooling  system  diagnosis ,  electrical 
systems,  diagnostic  proceduie,  alternator,  battery,  starter, 
and  the  scope. 

Areas  that  do  not  need  special  emphasis  for  the  service  station 
employee  include  engine  rebuilding,  transmissions,  tires,  and 
wheel  balancing. 
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The  ability  to  do  basic  bookwork  and  math  is  important.  The 
graduate  should  understand  the  concept  o£  selling  the  product 
to  make  a  profit. 

Stress  customer  relations. 
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Business : 


Interviewed ; 


(Company  emphasis  is  on  diesel  mechanics,) 
Comments : 

There  is  a  demand  for  more  diesel  mechanics;  there  is  no  dies 
vocational  school  in  the  Green  Bay  area.     Need  for  truck  mech- 
anics and  some  ..emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  area  when 
teaching  auto  mechanics. 

They  need  more  in-depth  understanding  of  the  electrical  system 


Emphasize  the  need  to 
mileage  when  work  was 
maintenance  record  of 


record  the  work  done 
done ,  the  importance 
each  engine . 


on  an  engine,  vehic 
of  keeping  a  good 


Need  more  study  on  air  brakes  . 

Develop  the  correct  attitude  toward  work  and  interest  in  doing 
a  good  job.  Too  much  concern  given  to  the  union;  Avorkers  hide 
behind  the  union  and  don^t  do  a  good  job. 

Summary : 

There  is  a  real  need  for  diesel  and  truck  mechanics.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  these  areas  when  teaching  auto  mechanics. 

Study  air  brakes  and  the  electrical  system.     Learn  to  keep 
engine  maintenance  records. 

Help  students  develop  the  correct  work  attitude  and  interest 
in  doing  a  good  job. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


Comments : 

Fellows  with  insufficient  ability  are  being  put  into  the  auto- 
motive field.     Employees  must  have  ability  to  reason.     A  good 
employee  must  Icnow  how  to  write. 

Graduates  are  weak  on  theory. 

Need  to  know  the  entire  procedure  for  running  your  own  business, 
including  the  bookkeeping  procedure.     Be  able  to  read  a  catalog 
and  make  out  a  work  order.     Teach  that  a  profit  must  be  made  in 
order  to  operate  a  business. 

Stress  the  importance  of  making  a  good  impression  Tvith  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Without  question,  electricity  needs  emphasizing.     Wiring  har- 
nesses are  in  need  of  study.     Need  to  be  able  to  read  a  sche- 
matic of  electricity.     There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  heat 
loss . 

Summary : 

An  employee  in  the  automoti\"e  field  must  understand  the  theory, 
and  have  ability  to  reason  and  to  write.     The  graduate  mechanic 
should  understand  the  operation  of  a  business,  the  profit  con- 
cept, be  able  to  do  bookkeeping,  read  a  catalog  and  make  out  a 
work  order.     Customer  relations  should  also  be  stressed. 

Technical  areas  to  be  emphasized  include  electricity,  electric 
schematics,  wiring  harnesses,  and  the  concepts  of  heat  loss. 
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Business : 


Interviewed : 


CoTnments: 

Would  like  to  see  the  schools  strongly  encourage  the  students  to 
go  into  a  specialty,  such  as  automatic  transmissions.     This  busi- 
ness could  employ  a  full-time  automatic  transmission  man.  Along 
with  the  specialty,  a  general  auto  mechanic  background  is  needed. 

Do  not  stress  engine  overhaul*     Most  of  this  is  done  in  a  machine 
shop  or  traded  for  a  short  block.     Valve  and  head  work  is  suffi- 
cient • 

Stress  the  electrical  diagnosis  procedure  and  the  individual 
electrical  systems.     Put  more  emphasis  on  power  steering, 

No  real  demand  at  the  present  for  emission  control  as  it  is  usually 
ignored , 

Schools  apparently  do  a  good  job  in  teaching  students  how  to 
write  up  repair  orders,  work  performed,  and  parts  supplied. 

Impress  upon  the  students  that  their  attitude  and  personality  is 
iTiiportant  to  them  and  to  their  employer.     The  graduates  do  a 
good  job  in  looking  out  for  the  employer. 

Good  public  relations  should  be  highly  stressed*     The  graduates 
need  to  realize  the  customer  is  their  paycheck.     Need  to  listen 
to  the  customer,  judge  the  customer's  personality,  and  work  with, 
him  as  indicated. 

Summary : 

In  addition  to  acquiring  a  general  auto  mechanic  background, 
encourage  students  to  specialize  in  an  area,  such  as  automatic 
transmissions. 

Technical  areas  that  do  not  require  emphasis  include  engine 
overhaul  and  emission  control.     Do  stress  electrical  diagnosis 
procedure,  electrical  systems,  and  power  steering. 

Knowledge  in  writing  up  repair  orders  is  good. 

Impress  upon  students  the  importance  of  their  attitude  and  per- 
sonality.    Place  much  emphasis  on  public  relations.  Explain 
the  relationship  between  the  customer  and  their  paycheck. 


Salary:     $2,10  /  hour 
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EMPLOYEE  SURVEY  DATA 


The  table  below  contains  the  data  describing  the 
number  of  graduates  contacted  by  the  survey. 
One  and  two  year  diploma  programs  and  associate 
degree  programs,     (described  by  district) 


Nura'ber 

Diploma 

Pro gram G 

Associate  Degree 

DISTRICT 

0  I 

Surveys 

Returned 

liOX 

Returned 

M  4- 

INOt 

Returned  Returnei 

1 

107 

29 

78 

2 

70 

2 

68 

3 

14 

10 

157  59 

>3 

114 

15  44 

6 

75 

lif 

61 

12  32 

9 

-. .  * 
85  21 

32 

54 

6  15 

10 

56 

18 

38 

11 

48 

12 

36 

12 

70  3^ 

19 

51 

10  26 

13 

123 

24 

99 

Ik 

ifl 

11 

30 

15 

107 

37 

70 

16 

38 

8 

30 

17 

62 

19 

^3 

Totals 

105^  160 

272 

782 

53  117 

*  Associate  degree 

One  and  two  year  diploma  2&/i>  returns 
Associate  degree  33/o  returns 
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State   of  Wisconsin  \    BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Locations  of  respondent:-  for  one  and  two 
year  diploma  and  associate  degree  program 
graduates- 


EUGENE  L  LEHRMANN 

State  Director 
)37  EAST  WILSON  STREET 
AAADISON,  WISCONSIN  53703 


ERIC 


WISCOiNSIN  V0(7VTIQNAL,  TI.CILNICAL  .VNl)  MMA'  iiinirATION  DISTinnS 
APPROVlil)  l-OR  (M'lMTIOX  JULY  1,  107] 
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PERSONAL  DATA:      One  and  two  year  diploma  programs. 


The  following  chart  indicates  the  years  from  which 
the  graduates  responding  to  the  survey  graduated. 


Year  of 
graduation 

Number 

Percent 

67 

27 

10 

68 

40 

15 

69 

49 

18 

70 

63 

23 

71 

93 

34 

Totals 

272 

looyo 

EMPLOYMENT  DATA: 

What  is  your 

present 

Status 

Number 

Percent 

Full  time 

250 

93 

Part  time 

8 

3 

Unemployed 

10 

4 

Military 
Service 

24 

9 

Totals 

268 

109 

The  numbers  and  percentages  do  not  add  properly 
because,  some  graduates  checked  both  full  time 
and  piilitary. 
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EMPLOYMENT  DATA  (cont) 


Question  asked:     How  well  does  your  automotive 

training  relate  to  your  present  job? 


Relationship 

Number 

Percent 

Directily 
related 

167 

62 

Somewhat 
related 

62 

23 

Not  related 

^0 

15 

Totals 

269 

100^ 

Although  &3fo  of  the  graduates  indicate  that  they 
work- in  directly  related  or  somewhat  related  jobs, 
a    significant  amount  of  graduates  (15^)  are  not 
getting  jobs  related  to  their  training. 

The  following  chart  relates  to  the  job  titles  that 
were  reported  by  the  graduates.     Job  titles  of  an  auto- 
motive nature  are  listed  and  the  statistics  recorded. 
Any  job  not  directly  related  to  the  automotive  field  is 
listed  as  miscellaneous. 


Title 

Number 

Percent 

Mechanics  or 
Technicians 

151 

62 

Service 
Manager 

13 

6 

Equipment 
Maintenance 

2 

1 

Misscellanous 

76 

31 

Totals 

100/0 
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EMPLOYMENT  DATA  (cent) 

One  and  two  year  diploma  programs 

The  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  the  length  of 
time  that  he  held  each  job.    To  get  an  indication  of 
whether  the  graduates  are  getting  jobs  and  sticking 
to  them  the  statistics  for  the  last  job  listed  on  the 
survey  was  recorded.    The  data  is  listed  by  a  span 
of  months  and  by  the  number  and  percent  holding  a 
job  for  that  particular  span. 


Length  of  job 
in  months 

Number  - 

' Percent 

1-6 

37 

7-12 

71 

28 

63 

25 

25-^8 
or  more 

83 

32.5 

Totals  261  100:^ 


The  graduates  were  asked  if  their  initial  job  was 
obtained  before  their  graduation  date.    This  data 
gives  an  indication  of  the  numbers  of  students  that 
are  working  in  the  automotive  field  while  attending 
school.    Only  jobs  considered  automotive  in  nature 
were  to  be  considered  by  the  respondent. 


Job  Obtainesl 

Number 

Percent 

Before 
Graduation 

148 

57 

After 
Graduation 

113 

43 

The  above  charts  indica'' e  that  the  average  graduate 
obtains  a  job  before  graduation  and  tends  to  hold 
his  present  job  24  monthsor  longer. 


9 
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EMPLOYMENT  DATA  (cont) 

One  and  two  year  diploma  programs 


Question  asked:     What  assistance  did  you  have  in 

obtaining  your  initial  job? 


Catagory 

Number 

Percent 

Friend 

89 

33 

Parent 

33 

12 

Guidance  & 
Placement 

15 

5.5 

Teacher 

21 

8 

Wisconsin 
Employment  Serv. 

13 

5 

Newspaper  Ad. 

28 

10.5 

Dept  Head 

2 

1 

Other 

66 

25 

Totals 

26? 

100^ 

It  appears  that  friends  produce  more  jobs  in 
the  automotive  field  than  any  other  source t 
It  appears  that  our  schools  are  not  doing 
the  job  of  placing  graduates.    It  is  recom- 
mended that  more  effort  to  develop  a  working 
relationship  with  industry  to  help  improve 
our  placement  record. 


77 
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Degree  of  job  satisfaction  expresised  by  district • 


How  do  you  like  your  present  job? 


DISTRICT 

NUIVIBEP- 

I  am  very 
pleased 

I  am  fairly 
sat.!  3  f  i  ed 

I  3     ?  at  i  f  L  e  d 
but  pJ.an  to 
chan^'^^j  jobs 

I  di  si i  ke  my 
job,   1  will 
change  jobs 

1 

1  n 

9 

8 

1 

C 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

C 

0 

18 

9 

1 J 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

9 

10 

0 

D 

2 

10 

9 

0 

1 

2 

11 

5 

2 

1 

12 

5 

o 

Q 
O 

13 

10 

9 

k 

1 

14 

2 

5 

3 

9 

15 

9 

10 

2 

16 

0 

2 

5 

0 

17 

8 

5 

4 

2 

Totals 

91 

75 

80 

2i<- 

Automechanics,  one  and  two  year  diploma  programs- 
Data  is  expressed  in  number  of  graduaten  only. 
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MATHEIVIATICS 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  area  of  mathematics  for  automechanics  in 
one  and  two  year  diploma  programs. 


The  question  asked:     (Please  rate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performing. ) 


ViATHSVlATICS 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessarv 

No 

Response 

# 

# 

J 

Basic 

Vlathematics 

208 

78 

53 

20 

6 

2 

Algebra 

37 

14 

127 

49 

98 

37 

Slide  rule 
use 

15 

6 

73 

28 

169 

66 

Fractions 

1^1 

53 

103 

39 

21 

8 

Powers  and 
roots 

16 

7 

77 

31 

152  ^ 

62 

80 
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The  following  information  is  the  use  rating  given  the 
subject  of  mathematics  by  graduates  from  the  one  and 
two  year  diploma  automechanics.     The  information  is 
recorded  by  district. 


Information  asked  forj  (In  general  how  would  you  rate 
the  need  for  mathematics  in  your  present  job?) 

The  data  is  recorded  by  number  of  graduates  only. 


DISTRICT 

Hp  a  w  use 

Mpfi  1  um  i^sp 

i'i^U-l.  mill  yt 

T  ii  P"  h  "h  1 1  p 

1 

8 

13 

5 

1 

O 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

28 

13 

8 

0 

6 

8 

7 

2 

9 

9 

11 

9 

0 

10 

8 

7 

1 

0 

11 

5 

1 

1 

12 

6 

13 

2 

0 

13 

11 

6 

6 

0 

1^ 

7 

5 

0 

0 

15 

18 

14 

5 

1 

16 

2 

2 

3 

2 

17 

6 

10 

2 

1 

TOTALS 

116 

112 

48 

8 

81 
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COiViiViENTS 
For  The  Area  Of  iViathematics 
Graduate  Responses 


"A  math  course  is  helpful,   especially  in  fractions." 
"Sometimes  you  could  use  more  math. " 

"You  use  mathematics  during  every  job  figuring  out  what 
the  cost  will  be  to  do  the  job  for  "^he  customer. 

"Need  more  on  decimal  equivalents*" 

"I  feel  that  math  plays  an  important  role  in  a  mechanic 
role  and  I  feel  that  my  knowledge  of  math  will  help  tne,'' 

"Basic  math  is  essential,  also  we  use  micrometers  and  feeler 
gauges  and  proper  use  of  these  are  important.     I  wi  L'h  I 
would  have  had  more  math  as  far  as  figuring  gear  ratios, 
cubic  inch  displacement  etc.     I  had  it,  but  it  .didn't 
stick. " 

"Basic  math  for  estimates  and  labor  rates,  parts  and 
materials*     Suggest  more  time  spent  on  metric  system." 

"Knowledge  of  advanced  matJi  is  not  necessary,  but  sometimes 
helpful," 

"The  subjects  we  had  were  good  if  only  all  the  teacher 

would  have  taught  them  in  direct  relation  to  auto  mechanics*" 

"  I  feel  that  even  though  you  may  not  use  directly  in 
the  job  you  are  schooling  for,  but  when  the  chance  for 
advancement  or  more  schooling  come  along  it  is  essential." 

"Daily  use  of  math,  but  not  very  complex  math.  Subraction 
and  addition. " 

"Math  in  my  job  is  mostly  in  connection  with  weightfi 
and  tolerances  and  speed  formulation." 

"Basic  math  and  decimals  are  absolutely  essential." 

"I  work  as  a  lumber  piler  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
you  have  to  figure  out  the  amount  of  footage  you  have 
piled  during  the  day." 


82 
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SCIENCE 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  area  of  science  for  the  two  year  associate 
degree  programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  amount  of 
knowledge . that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  foel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performing. 


General  Science  Subject  Areas. 


1 

SCIENCE 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowl 

Neces 

edge 
sary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

7- 

Chemistry 

16 

6 

123 

k6 

127 

48 

Physics 

33 

13 

105 

40 

125 

47 

Basic  Science 

88 

33 

117 

^5 

60 

22 

Specific 

Subject 

Areas 

Properties  of  • 
liq^uids 

81 

30. 

132 

4.9 

58  . 

21 

Change  of 
State 

68 

25 

133 

50. 

66 

24 

Heat 

132 

50 

106 

40 

29 

10 

Light 

78 

30 

122 

46 

65 

24 

Sound 

94 

35 

113 

^3 

59 

22 

Magnetism 

11'^ 

A-3 

99 

38 

49 

19 

AC  and  DC 
Electricity 

.9k 

72 

■  56 

20 

21 

8 

Refrigeration 

92 

35 

108 

40 

65 

25 

Work  &  energy 
Formulas 

55 

20 

117 

44 

98 

36 

Electronic 
Theory 

96 

36 

108 

40 

64 

24 
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SCIENCE  (cont) 


Automechanics  do  not  place  a  high  value  on  science 
courses  in  relationship  to  their  present  jobs.  Most 
graduates  however,  do  feel  that  scisnce  rates  at 
least  Some  knowledge  necessary.    It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  all  but  I6/0  of  the  respondents  indicate 
that  some  science  beyond  high  school  is  needed. 


Question  asked:     How  would  you  rate  the  need  for 
science  courses  in  curriculins  of  the  auto  mechanics 
programs? 


Need  category  ^ 

Number 

Percent 

Present  courses 
are  adequate 

155 

58- 

More  science 
is  needed 

70 

■26 

Less  science 
is  needed 

22 

8.5 

No  science  beyond 
High  School 

20 

7.5 

Totals 

267 

Majiy  principles  used  in  teaching  automotive  subjects 
are  in  the  area  of  physics  and  science.     It  becomes 
the  job  of  automotive  instructors  to  do  a  better  job 
of  selling  the  value  of  these  subjects*     More  cooperation 
and  commuiiication  between  instructors  in  the  automotive 
and  science  areas  seems  to  be  needed. 
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COMMENTS 
For  The  Area  Of  Science 
Graduate  Responses 


"Some  knowledge  of  science  is  good,  but  not  a  great 
deal  of  time  should  be  spent  on  science." 

"Most  of  my  science  needs  are  for  baoksround  in  writing 
technical  articles." 

"Practical  training  on  the  subject  itself,  such  as 
elec+rical  systems  and  more  in  the  mechanical  fiildto 
heJpwith  experience  on  the  job." 

"More  new  things  are  learned  everyday  and  I  think 
a  person  should  know  more  about  thom," 

"A  much  more  basic  science  course  1^  needed^" 

"I  had  science  in  gigh  school  and  this  gave  me  80/h 
of  the  knowledge  required  for  auto  mechanics." 

"I  hate  sciences." 

"Courses  are  adequate,  but  should  pertain  to  trade 
being  studied." 

"To  my  past  experience  the  need  for  science  is  not 
needed  that  much." 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  really  necessary,  but  in  my  case 
I  took  an  extra  course  in  science  while  in  tech  school 
and  I  think  it  helped  me  someo" 

"The  knowledge  of  chemistry  helps  you  know  what  happens 
to  oil  inside  an  engine,  coolant  in  a  cooling  system 
and  explain  why  preventative  maintainance  is  necessary." 

"More  on  properties  of  liquids,  heat,  magnetism  and 
electrictiy . " 

"There  isn't  a  great  need  for  science  because  the 
only  things  that  are  taught  in  that  course  are  usually 
taught  over  in  the  shop  theory  course."  y 

"Only  science  dealing  with  engine  motal  and  body  metal 
directly  relating,  not  general  science." 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  on  A.C,  and  D.C.  electricity 
and  electronic  theory." 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 


The  following  information  is  the  i^ubjcct  evaluation 
for  the  area  of  general  education-  The  information 
is  for  the  one  and  two  year  diploma  programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performingt 


General 
Education 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No  * 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

•  # 

'  # 

% 

# 

,-/ 
/° 

General  English 

123 

127 

47 

■  20 

7 

Speech 

120 

119  - 

44 

33 

12 

Report  writing 

71 

2? 

12? 

48 

65 

25 

Economics 

8^ 

32 

124 

46 

60 

22 

Human  Relations        I90        70,      71        26        10  k 


Human  Relations  received  a  very  high  rating,  with  only 
kfo,  of  the  respondents  indicating  "no  knowledge  necessary" 
The  area  of  Human  Relations  is  also  held  in  .high  regard 
by  the  employers. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  (cont) 


The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  general  education 
subjects  as  to  their  value  in  their  present  job. 


Information  requested:    In  general,  how  would  you 
rate  the  need  or  value  of  general  education  courses 
as  they  relate  to  your  present  job. 


VALUE  RATING 

Number 

Percent 

Of  great  value 

Ilk- 

Of  some  value 

124 

48o5 

Of  little  value 

16 

6 

Of  no  value 

2 

1 

Totals 

256 

This  informatipn  is  a  valuable  tool  to  take  to  the 

students  involved  in  our  automotive  programs.  It 

is  apparent  by  the  response  th,at  graduates  do 

recognize  the  value  of  general  education.  Many 

students  complain  the  most  about  these  subjects. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  graduates  do  not  feel 

that  our  schools  are  wrong  in  teaching  these  subjects. 
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COMMENTS 

For  The  Area  Of  General  Education 
Graduate  Responses 

"All  of  the  general  education  subjects  are  important 
when  trying  to  express  yourself,  or  explain  various 
procedures  to  fellow  employees  or  customers." 

"Human  relations  is  very  important  no  matter  what  your 
occupation  is." 

"I  think  general  educa*^ion  before  hand  is  very  good 
because  it  helps  a  person  get  along  with  others  and 
gives  him  a  chance  to  express  himself  properly  with 
others. " 

"Human  relations  and  customer  relations  are  quite 
important  in  my  job." 

"I  feel  that  the  vocational  schools  should  push  more 
human  relations  and  report  writingi  mainly  in  the  field 
of  description  writing." 

"These  subjects  are  very  important  to  me  in  management, 
where  a  general  mechanic  does  not  need  them  as  much.*' 

"Human  relations  was  put  to  good  use." 

"High  School  english  courses,  I  feel  are  adequate." 

"The  courses  aren't  tod  bad  as  are." 

"If  a  person  didn't  care  to  learn  english  in  grade  and 
high  school,  he  isn't  going  to  leam  it  in  technical 
college. " 

"Human  relations  was  the  only  subject  of  value  to  the 
jobs  I  studied  for." 

"Main  use  for  these  courses  is  in  dealing  with  customers 

"I  feel  these  courses  are  essential  whenever  you  have 
to  deal  with  people.     Also,  the  economics  related  cour^ 
ses  are  helpful  in  my  own  personal  life." 

At  least  20  of  these  comments  concerned  the  high  value 
placed  on  human  relations  courses. 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  subjects  of  sales  and  management*  The 
respondents  are  from  the  one  and  two  year  diploma 
programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  degree  of 
PCnowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performing* 


Sales  and 
Management 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

4  ■  i 

Sales  methods 

122 

108 

35  13 

Business 
Msinagement 

125 

91 

^9  19 

Marketing- 

70 

27 

117 

^5 

72  28 

-Insurance  69      27       133      51         57  22 


Finance  83      31        124      k7         57  22 


Retail  selling 

88 

34 

106 

42 

61 

24 

Customer 
Relations 

191 

69 

67 

24 

18 

7 

Public 
Relations 

191 

69 

67 

24 

18 

7 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  (cont) 


The  graduates  were  asked;    In  general,  would  you  like 
to  see  more  of  these  type  of  courses  taught  or  would 
you  rather  see  them  taught  less? 


Of  the  235  respondents  179  or  lt%  indicate  they  feel 
that  more  of  these  subjects  should  be  taught,  while 
56  or  2^%  indi^^ate  that  they  would  prefer  them  to 
be  taught  less. 


Many  commenxs  in  this  section  lend  themselves  to 
indicate  that  many  graduates  feel  that  these  subjects 
come  in  heindy       several  years  after  graduation. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  graduates  move  to 
these  positions  immediately  after  graduation.  These 
facts  would  indicate  that  it  would  seem  best  to  not 
put  much  emphasis  on  these  subjects  during  the 
programs,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  offer  more  of 
these  subjects  on  a  trade  extension  basis. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  many  of  the  comments (see 
comments  section)  that  many  graduates  think  that 
these  subjects  should  be  tied  directly  to  the 
automotive  field.    Instructors  teaching  in  these 
areas  should  be  aware  of  this  need  and  by  use 
of  resource  persons  and  other  methods  should 
attempt  to  make  the.  subjects  relate  to  the 
automotive  field. 


COMMENTS 

For  The  Area  of  Sales  And  Management 
Graduate  Responses 


"One  or  all  of  the  sales  and  management  subjects 
are  important  to  any  individual  in  everyday  life." 

"These  courses  are  always  useful  no  matter  what 
kind  of  job  you  have." 

"These  courses  are  not  very  helpful  to  a  mechanic." 

"I  feel  the  modem  day  auto  mechanic  has  to  be  able 
to  sell  service  as  well  as  perform  it.*' 

*1f  you  want  to  be  any  kind  of  a  success  at  any  business 
you  have  to  know  how  to  sell  not  only  your  business, 
but  yourself  as  well." 

"Instead  of  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  courses  like 
science  »  sales  and  msinagement,  I  feel  more  time  should 
be  spent  in  shop  theory  and  the  shop  practical  learning*" 

"Customer  relations  should  be  stressed  in  these  courses." 

"I  think  some  courses  may  not  be  important  directly 
to  a  mechanic »  however  they  are  all  important  to 
individual  developement  <» " 

"The  automotive  industry  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
has  had  the  misforttine  of  being  judged  as"cheats". 

More  training  programs  and  experience  will  help  to 
change  this  opinion  of  the  public." 

"courses  were  not  adequate." 

"  I  think  there  should  be  fewer  of  these  courses 
taught  and  more  emphasis  placed  on  other  areas  of 
mechanics." 

"In  my  job  nothing  is  accomplished  unless  something 
is  sold,  so  I  feel  these  sales  and  management  courses 
are  essential." 
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METALS  AND  PLASTICS 


Many  of  the  subjects  in  this  area  are  directly 
related  to  thft  automotive  work  that  graduates 
perform*    There  are  many  subjects  in  this  area 
that  are  not  directly  related •    It  is  one  perpose 
of  this  section  to  provide  the  reader  with  an 
assesment  of  how  the  graduates  feel  about  the 
need  of  these  subjects  in  relationship  to  their 
work. 


Information  requested:    Please  rate  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performing. 


Metals  and 
Plastics 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


# 

% 

fo 

Machine  shop 

172 

63 

85 

31 

15- 

6 

Welding 

101 

75 

56 

21 

11 

4 

Forging 

40 

15 

136 

51 

89 

34  . 

Foundry 

27 

11 

.  131 

49 

107 

40 

Plastic  molding 
Processes 

26 

10 

107 

40 

133 

50 

Die-casting 
processes 

31 

12 

113 

43 

119 

45 

Heat  treatment 

120 

45 

104 

39 

^3 

16 

Properties  of 
Metals 

137 

52 

99 

37 

30 

11 

ERIC 
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METALS  AND  PLASTICS  (cont) 


The  graduate  was  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  use 
that  he  had  for  these  subjects.    He  could  check 
daily,  weekly  monthly    and  never.     The  following 
chart  represents  the  choices  of  the  graduates* 
The  chart  gives  the  total  number  answering  and 
also  the  percent  that  number  represents. 


Metals  and 
Plastics 

Number 

Percent 

Daily 

126 

Weekly 

85 

31 

Monthly 

16 

Never 

16 

6 

Totals 

271 

..  IQOfc 

The  areas  of  Forging  Foundry,  Plastic  molding 
processes  and  Die-casting  processes  need  to 
be  reviewed.    These  areas  may  have  some  worth, 
but  the  graduates  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
not  worth  a  lot  of  time  in  our  curriculums. 


COMMENTS 

For  The  Areas  Of  Metals  And  Plastics 
Graduate  Responses 

"A  lot  of  welding.     Other  than  that  they  are  just  helpful. 

^  "We  do  a  lot  of  welding,  molding  of  plastics  and  you 
also  have  to  know  the  different  properties  of  metals." 

"A  lot  of  welding  and  machine  shop  work. " 

"Lots  of  welding  on  exhaust  systems  and  welding  broken 
parts  that  can't  be  replaced. 

"Welding  and  properties  of  metal  are  very  important." 

"I  think  that  these  courses,  are  essential,  because 
when  you  go  out  looking  for  a  job  and  you  are  asked 
about  any  of  these  subjects  your  chances  of  getting  a 
job  is  greater  if  you  know  something  about  them." 

"You  must  have  this  knowledge  in  order  to  do  alsost 
any  big  job  in  the  shop." 

"Sometimes  when  machinery  breaks  down  I  usually  get 
in  some  welding  and  some  use  of  the  machines  in  the 
maintenance  shop.     1  was  thinking  about  going  into 
machine  shop  training  myself.     I  was  taught  basic  welding 
in  auto  mechanics. " 

"The  school  I  attended  did  not  have  half  of  the  courses 
that  I  checked  and  you  need  them  all  to  be  a  successful 
mechanic.    There  are  so  many  problems  that  you  don't 
realize  about  until  you  start  the  job." 

"Basic  knowledge  of  these  subjects  help  you  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  failure  of  parts  and  components." 

"Sometimes  parts  are  just  not  available  and  you  have 
to  improvise  or  at  least  repair  old  parts,  so  this 
knowledge  is  very  helpful," 

"Teach  more  of  these  rather  than  the  sales  and  englishc" 
"Welding  is  the  most  improtant,  both  gas  and  arc  welding." 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS 


Related  automotive  subjects  are  Those  subjects 
that  are  considered  part  of  the  automotive 
curricul urns,  but  are  usually  separated  out  and 
taught  as  special  classes.     Some  of  these 
subject  areas  are  considered  specialties  by 
some  servicing  outlets^  while  others  consider 
the  same  subject  to  be  a  normal  part  of  all 
mechanics  duties. 


Information  requested:    Please  rate  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performing 


Related  Auto 
Subjects 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

# 

io 

# 

% 

Parts  department 
Procedures 

133 

53 

.  97 

38 

23 

9 

Used  and  New 
Car  Preparation 

112 

44 

101 

40 

43 

16 

Air-conditi  oning 

120 

45 

104 

40 

39 

15 

Accessories 

175 

67 

57 

22 

28 

11 

Fluid  Power 
(hydraulics) 

16? 

65 

71 

27 

22 

8 

Dra:wing 

Interpretation 

104 

40 

118 

46 

36^ 

14 

Auto  body  repair 

54 

21 

147 

58 

53 

21 

95 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS  (cont) 


The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  subjects 
of  parts  department  procedures,  used  and  new 
car  preparation,  air-conditioning>  accessories, 
fluid  power,  drawing  interpretation  and  auto 
body  repair.     They  were  asked  which  of  these 
subjects  they  considered  most  important. 
They  listed  the  three  they  considered  most 
important.     A  point  rating  system  was  used  to 
determine  the  degree  of  importance  the  graduates 
assigned  to  each  subject.    A  first  place  rating 
was  equal  to  three,  a  second  place  rating  was  equal 
to  a  two  and  a  third  place  rating  was  equal  to  a  one. 

Rating 

Accessories  '  335 

Fluid  power  (hydraulics)  309 

Parts  department  procedures  277 

Air-conditioning  206 

Used  and  new  car  preparation  I99 

Drawing  interpretation  184 

Auto  body  repair  133 


The  subject  of  accessories  rates  very  high  with 
the  graduates.     This  subject  is  one  that  is  also 
mentioned  as  needing  more  attention  by  employers. 
The  subject  of  accessories  is  very  broad.  This 
characteristic  makes  it  hard  for  a  school  to 
develope  a  programs  that  meets  the  needs  of  all 
employers.     This  area  and  some  of  the  other  subjects 
on  this  page  should  be  given  some  time  and  effort 
to  help  develop    some  better  courses. 
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COMMENTS 

For  The  Area  of  Related  Auto  Subjects 
Graduate  Responses 

"The  related  auto  subjects  were  all  helpful,  but 
not  essential." 

"Supposedly  we  had  these  classes  when  I  attended." 

"Air-conditioning  is  now  in  almost  every  vehicle  and 
a  good  refrigeration  man  makes  good  money." 

"I  wish  I  knew  more  about  accessories." 

"Need  more  electrical  trouble-shooting  in  school." 

'I  would  have  liked  to  had  more  air-conditioning 
training  than  I  had."  [ 

"Fluid  power  is  coming  on  strong  in  agriculture  use 
and  should  be  touched  on  in  school." 

"  I  feel  these  the  most  important  because  if  a  guy 
goes  out  for  a  mechanics  job  he  is  going  to  have  to 
work  on  these  so  he  should:  know  something  about  them. 

"I  think  that  more  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  part 
of  the  car  that  needs  the  most  repairs*" 

"I  feel  that  fluid  power  is  most  important,  because 
I  do  a  lot  of  automatic  transmission  work." 

"Fluid  power  should  be  related  more  to  automotive  use 
than  to  a  basic  fluid  power  course." 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 


Automotive  subjects  are  naturally  an  important 
part  of  any  automotive  program.    However,  it  is 
important  to  get  the  feel  of  how  the  graduate 
thinks  these  subjects  are  helping  him  in  the 
job  that  he  has. 


Information  requested:    please  rate  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are 
presently  performing. 


One  and  two  year  diploma  programs 


Automotive 
Subject 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Necessary 

# 

# 

Brakes 

235 

87 

22 

8 

14  5 

Wheel  alignment 
and  balance 

193 

71 

61 

23 

17  6 

Engine 
Principles 

240 

90 

13 

5 

14  5 

Cooling  systems 

23k 

87 

18 

7 

17  6 

Standard  trans, 
and  clutches 

202 

77 

44 

17 

17  6 

Automatic 
Transmissions 

65 

72 

27 

21  8 

Electrical 
Systems 

239 

90 

14 

5 

24  5 

Fuel  systems 

233 

87 

22 

8 

13  5 

Rear  axles 

200 

74 

54 

20 

16  6 
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The  graduates  of  the  one  and  two  year  diploma  programs 
were  asked  about  their  involvement  in  the  foreign 
car  repairs a 


Question  asked:  Does  your  present  job  include  any 
involvement  with  the  foreign  car  market? 


109  respondents  or  ^2^  of  those  answering  said  yes. 


150  respondents  or  58/^  of  those  answering  said  no» 


Question  asked:  If  you  checked  yes,  did  your  program 
put  enough  emphasis  on  foreign  car  repairs? 


27  respondents  or  2kfo  of  those  answering  said  yes. 


84  respondents  or  767^  of  those  answering  said  no. 


It  is  apparent  that  a  substantial  number  of  our 
graduates  are  involved  in  the  repair  of  foreign 
cars.     It  is  further  apparent  that  our  programs 
are  not  paying  enough  attention  to  this  phase 
of  the  automotive  repair  market • 


The  graduates  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

What  subjects  would  you  suggest  should  have 
been  added  to  your  program  to  make  it  of  more 
value  to  your  job  and  yourself? 

What  subjects  would  you  feel  should  be  deleted 
from  the  auto  mechanics  program  that  you  received? 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  number 
of  students  suggesting  that  a  course  should  be  added 
or  deleted •  Only  txiose  subjects  that  were  indicated 
by  five  or  more  students  are  recorded. 
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This  chart  represents  the  courses  that  the  one 
and  two  year  diploma  program  graduates  suggested 
be  added  or  deleted  from  their  programs. 


Subject 

Delete 

Add 

Economics 

7 

2 

Human  relations 

10 

19 

English  (communications) 

1 

PsvcholoffV 

6 

1 

Business  manafirement 

3 

15 

Phvsics 

1 

Science 

10 

Mathematics 

11 

7 

Foreign  car  servicing 

1 

■  6 

Automatic  transmissions 

0 

21 

Machine  shcD 

0 

2^ 

Air-conditioning 

0 

2^ 

Fluid  power 

1 

7 

More  hours  in  automechanics 

0 

15 

Welding 

0 

15 

Engine  rebuilding 

1 

6 

Auto  body 

0 

14 

Tune-up  &  carburation 

0 

9 

Exhaust  emmission  controls 

0 

6 

Parts  courses 

0 

6 

Continued 
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Subjects  add  or  delete  chart  (cont) 


Subject 

Delete 

Add 

Marketing  &  advertising 

3 

12 

Social  science 

5 

U 

Book  keeping 

3 

7 

Std.  trans.  &  rear  axles 

0 

10 

Drafting 

7 

1 

Front  end  alignment 

0 

8 

Brakes 

0 

5 

Because  of  space  usage  these  courses  were  not 
listed  by  district.     The  statistics  for  a  particul 
district  are  available  on  request • 
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JOB  ACTIVITIES 


Degree  of  proficiency  that  one  and  two  year 
diploma  program  graduates  feel  is  need»  based 
on  work  experience. 


Job  activity 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Proficiency 
Advisable 

No 

Pro ficencj 
Necessary 

Tf 

:;•/ 

Tf 

Align  front  axles 

57 

95 

38 

14 

5 

Balance  wheels 

163 

65 

71 

29 

16 

6 

Replace  front 
an  CI  coniponent/S 

175 

68 

70 

28 

9 

4 

Diagnose  front 
enci  proDxems 

168 

67 

76 

30 

8 

3 

Tune  engines 

219 

88  . 

19 

8 

9 

4 

Test  electrical 
umxs  ^sxarxers  euc; 

18k 

73 

61 

24 

8 

3 

Repair  electrical 
units 

184 

73 

'  61 

24 

8 

3 

Diagnose  electrical 
&  i^yiition  problems 

211 

84 

32 

13 

8 

3 

Operate  a  chassis 
dynomometer 

72 

30 

120 

49 

51 

21 

Repair  standard 
xran  smi  ssions 

1^ 

58  1 

94 

37 

12 

5 

Repair  3.utomatic 
transn)i  ssions 

159 

63 

79 

31 

14 

6 

Repair  or  replace 
drive  line  jparts 

177 

71 

59 

23 

14 

7 

Diagnose  transmission 
oc  drive  line  proDxems 

i89 

76 

49 

20 

11 

4 

Repair  rear  axle 
assemoxies 

1^3 

60 

88 

36 

9 

4 

Grind  valves 

173 

69 

57 

23 

19 

8 

Overhaul  or 
T^pbuild  en^rines 

^      mj..Jm                   j.^  1  v> 

187 

75. 

46 

18 

18 

7 

Do  light 
body  repairs 

68 

27 

151 

61 

30 

12 

Sell  merchandise 

86 

35 

123 

50 

39 

.  15 

Operate  the  business 

115 

45 

96 

38 

42 

17 

Do  manufacturing 
processes 

60 

25 

111 

45 

:i 

30 

Manage  a  department 

109. 

43 

107 

43 

35 

14 

102 
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SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 


The  graduates  of  the  or     and  two  year  diploma  programs 
W6)re  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  involvement  they  might 
have  with  these  selected  activities. 


Activity 

Always 
(daily) 

Frequently 
(weekly) 

Occasionally 
(monxhly) 

Never 

#  fo 

#  % 

#  % 

#  % 

Use  test 
diagnose 

equipment 
problems 

12k  50 

77  31 

27  11 

20  8 

Solve  customer  ..^  •  ^  . 

complaints  ^9        28        ^2        1?        28  11 


Sell  merchandise         83  32        21        ^6        19        65  26 


Act  as  a 
service  writer 

^3 

17 

56 

23 

47 

19 

101 

41 

Prepare  repair 
e  stxmaxes 

^2 

17 

57 

23 

45 

19 

100 

41 

Maintain  equipment 

133 

53 

77 

30 

29 

11 

14 

6 

Do  mechanical 
repairs  on  cars 

192 

7-^ 

13 

22 

Q 

y 

1 1 

X  X 

4 

Write  a  report 

35 

Ik 

45 

18 

56 

23 

109 

45 

Work  on  an 
assembly  line 

7 

3 

8 

3 

10 

4 

223 

90 

Run  your  own 
business 

20 

9 

12 

5 

27 

12 

173 

74 

Manage  a  business 
for  someone 

25 

10 

19 

8 

44 

18 

160 

64 

Work  for  a 
parts  department 

30 

12 

22 

9 

51 

21 

143 

58 

Do  used  or  new 
car  preparation 

3^ 

14 

5^ 

22 

55 

23 

100 

41 

Work  as  a  jobber 
salesman 

13 

5 

14 

6 

26 

10 

195 

79 

Work  as  a 
service  manager 

25 

10 

25 

10 

4o 

17- 

154 

63 
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PERSONAL  DATA:    Associate  degree  programs. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  years  from  which 
the  graduates  responding  to  the  survey  graduated. 


YEAR 

OF  GRADUATION 

Number 

Percent 

oy 

Q 
C 

16.5/0 

DO 

1  1 

1  i 

69 

8 

16.5% 

70 

11 

23% 

10 

21% 

Totals 

ii8  ■ 

100% 

EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Question  Asked:     What  is  your  present  employment  status? 


Status 

Number 

Percent 

Full  time 

38 

.  8 If. 

Part  time 

6 

13% 

unemployed  3  ^% 


Vlilitary 

Service  6  13?^ 


Totals  53  10C?S  +  13fo 
1  —  

The  numbers  and  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  the 
totals  indicated  in  the  number  of  graduates,  because 
some  respondents  checked  both  full  time  and  Military. 


EMPLOYMENT  DATA  (cont) 
Associate  degree 


Question  asked:     How  well  does  your  automotive  training 

relate  to  your  present  job? 


Relationship  ^ 

Number 

Percent i 

Directly  related 

31 

69f« 

Somewhat 
Related 

11 

Not  related 

3 

1% 

Totals 

The  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  the  graduates 
are  obtaining  jobs  that  are  related  to  their 
training* 

The  following  cnart  relates  to  the  job  titles  that 
were  reported  by  the  graduates.     Job  titles  of  an 
automotive  nature  are  listed  and  the  statistics 
recorded.     Any  job  not  directly  related  to  the 
automotive  field  is  listed  as  miscellaneous. 


-hi  P                       1  Number 

Percent 

Technician  or 
Mechanics 

21 

Service 
Manager 

3 

1% 

Parts 
man 

2 

Equipment 
Maintenance 

0 

Ofo 

Miscellaneous 

17 

39% 

Totals 

^3 

100% 

ERIC 
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HViPLOYMENT  DATA  (cont) 
Associate  Degree 


The  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  the  length  of 
time  that  he  held  each  job.  To  get  an  indication  of 
whether  the  graduates  are  getting  jobs  and  sticking 
to  them  the  statistics  for  the  last  job  listed  on 
the  survey  was  recorded.     The  data        listed  by  a 
span  a?f  months  and  by  the  number  and  percent  holding 
a  job  for  that  particular  span. 


Length  in 
months 

Number 

percent 

1-6 

6 

lk% 

7-12 

8 

19  fo 

11-2^ 

12 

29% 

25-^8 

16 

387^ 

Totals 

35 

.  100'?^ 

The  graduates  were  asked  if  their  initial  job  was 
obtained  before  their  graduation  date#     This  data 
gives  an  indication  of  the  numbers  of  students  that 
are  working  in  the  automotive  field  v/liile  attending 
school •     Only  jobs  considered  automotive  in  nature 
were  to  be  considered* 


Job  obtained 

Number 

Pe rcent 

Before 

Graduation 

57% 

After 

Graduation 

18 

^3% 

The  above  charts  indlcate^,that  the  average  graduate 
obtains  a  job  before  graduation  and  tends  to  hold 
his  present  job  2^  months  or  longer. 


EMPLOYIVIENT  DATA  (cont) 
Associate  degree 


Question  asked:  What  assistance  did  you  have  in 
obtaining  your  initial  job? 


Catagory  Number  Percent 

Friend  15  33^5% 


Parent 

1 

2.5??' 

School 
Guidance  & 
Placement 

1.0,5^^ 

Teacher 

2 

5% 

Dept.  head 

1 

2.5% 

Wisconsin 
Employment  Ser. 

2 

5% 

Nev/spaper  Ad. 

■  8 

20.5% 

Other 

6 

15-5% 

Totals 


29 
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It  is  apparent  that  there  it;  no  set  pattern  as  to  the 
the  method  that  the  graduates  are  obtaining  their 
first  jobs.     If  anything  pertinent  is  shown  it  seems 
to  be  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  a  adequate  job 
of  helping  the  students  find  emp].oytnent . 
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Degree  of  job  satisfaction  expressed  by  district. 
Two  year  associate  degree  programs • 


Question  asked;     How  do  you  like  your  present  job? 


DISTRICT 
NUMBER 

I  am  very 
pleased 

I  am  fairly 
satisfied 

I  I  am  satisfied 
but  plan  to 
change  jobs 

I  dislike  my 
job,   I  will 
change  jobs 

// 

# 

o 
O 

3 

'J 

0 

6 

5 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1  12 

5 

1 

3 

0 

k6%  of  the  respondents  indicate  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  present  jobs  while  2B%  indicate 
that  they  are  satisfied^  but  plan  to  move  on  or  up. 
2^?5  said  that  they  were  fairly  satisfied  while  only 
2%  indicate  that  they  will  defitiitely  change  jobs. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  graunates  from  the 
associate  degree  programs  are  finding  jobs  that 
are  to  their  liking  and  are  able  to  advance  them- 
selves to  higher  paying  positions  more  quickly  than 
the  graduates  from  the  dip],uma  programs j  . 
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Average  monthly  rates  of  pay  for  graduates  at 
the  time  of  job  entry. 


Automotive  Technology  programs 


DISTRICT 

vJ 

Q 

7 

1  P 

■ 

Under  $400 

0 
0 

3 

3 

D 

It  A 



$^00-$500 

3 

3 

1 

2o 

$500-$600 

1 

5 

Ik 

$600-$700 

3 

1 

9 

$700-$800 

$800-$900 

1 

1 

5 

$900-$1000 

Over  $1000 

Average  monthly 

of  pay  for  graduates  at  the  time  of  survey 

Under  $^00 

3 

1 

1 

2 

16 

$400- $500 

2 

1 

1 

■j. 

12 

$500- $600 

3 

3 

2 

29 

$600-$700 

2 

3 

1 

14 

$700-$800 

3 

1 

1 

12 

$800-$900 

2 

1 

7 

$900-$1000 

2 

1 

7 

Over  $1000 

1 

3 
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The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  area  of  mathematics  for  automotive  technology 
graduates  associate  degree  programs • 


Information  asked  for:   (Please  -.'^ate  .the  degree  of 
knowled{ie  that  you  as  an  autombtive  technician  feel 
is  essentif.l  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently 
performingr 


1  '  ■■ 
MATHEMATICS 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knov/ledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knov/ledge 
necessary 

■r\T  ^ 

No 

Response 

#    f"  ... 

#  7o 

^  i 

4  i 

Basic 

mathematics 

35  76 

10  22 

1  2 

Algebra 

15  13 

17  36 

15  32 

Trigonometry 

6  13 

16  38 

25  53 

Calculus 

0  .  .  0 

9  20 

3?  80 

Slide  rule 
use 

7  15 

13  28 

27  57 

urapnicax 
interp 

16  3li 

19  ^1 

12  25 

Vector 

Applications 

5  11 

15  32 

27  57 

Fractions 

28  58 

13  27 

7  15 

Logarithms 

2  5 

6  13 

38  82 

Analytic 
Geometry 

3  7 

13  30 

28  63 

ill 


The  following  information  is  the  use  rating  given 
the  subject  of  mathematics  by  graduates  from  the 
Associate  degree  automotive  technology  programs. 


Information  asked  for:     (In  general  how  would  you 
rate  the  need  for  mathematics  in  your  present  job?  ) 


DISTRICT 

HeaVi^  use 
(daily) 

Medium  use 
(weekly) 

Light  use 
(Monthly) 

Never 
used 

# 

# 

# 

# 

k 

2 

12 

2 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1. 

9 

2 

1 

3 

12 

3 

rOTALS 

14 

19 

9 

1 
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SCIENCE 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  area  of  science  for  the  two  year  associate 
degree  programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  degree  of 
knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  technician 
feel  is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are 
presently  performing* 


General  subject  ai^eas. 


i 

SCIENCE 

I^no  wl  edge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knov/ledge 
Necessary 

Chemistry 

# 

9 

ft 

22 

■,■/ 
49 

# 
19 

42 

Physics 

9 

19.5 

25 

54.5 

12 

26 

Basic  Science 

20 

19 

42  • 

6 

13.5 

Specific 

subject 

areas 

Pr^o DPT'ti e s  of 
liquids 

1.3 

28 

26 

56.5 

7 

15.5 

Mechanics 

31 

67.5 

13 

28 

2 

4.5 

Change  of 
State 

16 

35 

24 

52 

6 

13 

Heat 

26 

57 

23 

28 

7 

15 

Light 

13 

29 

23 

51 

9 

20 

Sound 

.  11 

24 

26 

56' 

9 

19 

Magnetism 

23 

51 

17 

38 

5 

11 

AC  and  DC 
electricitv 

36 

78 

8  . 

17.5 

2 

4.5 

Refrigeration 

20 

42.5 

19 

40.5 

8 

17.0 

Energy 

15 

33 

21 

47 

9 

20 

Work 

Formulas 

9 

19.5 

27 

58.5 

10 

22 

Electronic 

ThgQgy  

18 

39 

19 

41 

9 

20 
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G  S 


The  associate  degree  graduates  indicate  by  their 
response  to  the  various  subjects,  that  very  little 
but  basic  science  is  needed  as  far  as  performance 
on  their  jobs  is  cnncemed.     Upon  study  of  the 
proceeding  chart  it  is  apparent  that  most  feel 
that  some  knowledge  is  necessary  in  almost  all 
of  the  subjects  mentioned.     The  following  responses 
to  the  need  rating  for  science  also  indicates  that 
these  graduates  feel  that  the  present  courses  are  ' 
adequate  and  should  be  continued. 


Question  asked:     How  v/ould  you  rate  the  need  for 
science  courses  in  curriculums  of  auto  technology 
programs? 


Need  category 

Number 

Percent 

Present , courses 
are  adequate 

28 

61% 

More  science 
is  needed 

13 

Less  concentration 
on  these 

courses  is  needed 

9% 

No  science  beyond 
High  School 

1 

Zfo 

The  main  comment  of  the  students  regarding  the 
area  of  science  was  that  many  instructors  fail 
to  relate  the  various  sciences  to  their  main 
field  of  study.     Some  students  suggest  that  the 
science  needed  could  be  taught  by  an  individual 
well  versed  in  automochanics. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  subject  areas  of  General  Education  for  the 
associate  degree  programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  degree  of 

knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  technician 

feel  is  essential  zo  do  the  type  of  work  you  are 
presently  performing. 


Communications 
Skills 

Knov;ledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

% 

# 

// 

'JO 

Technical  report 
writing 

16 

18 

38 

13 

28 

Speech 

20 

^4-2.5 

23 

^9 

8.5 

General  English 
courses 

35 

29 

63 

1 

Economics 

8 

.    17  ■ 

27 

57.5 

12 

25.5 

American  institutions 

2 

23 

50 

21 

^5.5 

Human  relations 

10 

A^3.5 

21 

^5.5 

c 

11 

Industrial 
1  organization 

13 

28 

25 

53 

9 

19 

il'^ 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  (cont) 


Report  writing,  speech  and  huinan  relations  are  the 
courses  that  graduates  feel  are  the  areas  of 
greatest  importance,     English  rates  very  high 
in  the  some  knowledge  necessary  catagory.  American 
Institutions  shouldbe  analysed  with  the  possibility 
of  removing  it  from  the  curriculumns  considered. 


The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the 
general  education  and  communications  skills  courses 
as  they  related  to  their  present  jobs. 


Value  ratizig 

Number 

Percent 

Of  great-  value 

15  " 

Of  some  value 

2^ 

Of  little  value 

7 

Of  no  value 

0 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  tuese  subjects 
as. a  group  in  relationship  to  how  they  affect 
them  in  their  present  jobs.     The  reaction  seems 
to  be  that  the  courses  are  of  some  value  ir:  52^^ 
of  the  cases  and  in  33/^        the  cases  were  considered 
of  great  value.     There  i:.'  a  strong  indication  here 
that  these  courses  should  not  only  be  continued 
but  in  some  cases  strengthened.     The  only  exception 
to  this  indication  is  American  Institutions*  It 
is  apparent  that  the  graduates  did  not  feel  this 
particular  course  worthwhile. 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEiV'iENT 


The  following  information  is  the  subject  evaluation 
for  the  subjects  of  sales  and  management*  The 
respondents  are  from  the  associate  degree  programs. 


Information  requested:     Please  rate  the  degree  of 
knov/ledge  that  you  as  automotive  tr-cSmician  feel 
is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  v;ork  you  are 
presently  performingt 


Sales  and 
Management 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knowledge; 
Necessar;^' 

H 

Sales  methods 

16 

35 

19 

41 

11 

24 

Business 
Management 

20 

.'42,5 

17 

36 

10 

21.5 

Marketing 

'9  19.5 

20 

^3.5 

17 

37 

Insurance 

9 

19.5 

15 

32.5 

22 

_  48 

Finance 

8 

18 

18 

41 

18 

41 

Go vernment 
Reculations 

9 

19 

26 

55.5 

12 

25.5 

Wholesale 

Selling      -   ..,  „ 

10 

23 

20 

^5 

14 

32 

Retail 

Selling,  ^  

11 

25.5 

18 

42 

14 

32.5 

Interview 
Techniaues 

12 

26 

20 

43,5 

14 

30.5 

Customer 
Relations  . 

34 

7^ 

10 

22 

2 

4 

Service 
Management 

27 

,  5.9 

15 

33 

4 

8 

Public 
Relations 

27 

59 

18 

39 

1 

2 
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METALS,  MATERIALS  AI^D  PL/vSTICS 


The  metals,  materials  and  plastics  areas  are 
studied  by  the  associate  des;ree  graduates o  At 
times  subjects  are  studied  "is  the;;,'  ^relate  to 
the  automotive  field  and  at  times  they  are 
studied  as  they  relate  to  their  own  i^articular 
field.    The  worth  of  thuf?.e  subjects  for  the 
automotive  associate  degree  program  can  best 
be  measured  by  how  the  graduates;  and  their 
employers  feel  about  the  ;,^ub;jects  wortho 


Information  requested:     Pleei^^e  rate  the 
degree  of  knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive 
technician  feel  is  essential  to  do  the 
type  of  work  you  are  presently  performingo 


Metals 
Plastics 

  ■ 

Knowledge 

Essential 

Some 

IV  i  1           A.  V.  \*.  ^  tl.. 

.''^viceGsary 

No 

Necessary 

#  i 

n  fo 

#  -  % 

Machine  shop 

30  6ij- 

13  27.5 

4  8,5 

Welding 

31  66 

13  27.5 

3  6.5 

Forging 

^  8,5 

32  68 

11  23o5 

Foundry 

4  ao5 

31    64 o 5 

13  27 

Plastic  molding 
processes 

5  10 

21  44 

22  46 

Die  casting 
processes 

5  10 

29  60o5 

14  29.5 

Metallurgy 

14  29 

29  605 

5  10,5 

Heat  treatment 

17  35o5 

25  52 

6  12.5 

Properties  of 
Materials 

27  56=5 

18  37o5 

3  6 
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HETaLS,  materials  and  PIA3TI-^::;c:ont ) 


The  graduate  '^a^:  acked  to  rat:,   tho  an^cur.i;  of 
use  that  he  had  for  thcs--/:  nub;'c:-ctn o     He  could 
check  dailVp   weekly,  =;ionth!v    an--  nevero  The 
foil 0/ ix'if.  c h <.'.  T* t  r c p -  "i- ^ : r ' " \ \ 0  c h ■■. .•  1  c  ■' ■  c  of  t h, e 
graduates*     Trie  chart  gives  tre  total  number 
answering  and  als^o  tY'C  pcr-;/or:t  th<it  nunfcer 
represents:  ^ 




Nurnbr->r 

 ,  ,  

'/'oro-ut 

Daily 

n  -I 

I.,  .L 

Weeklv 

•'I 

Monthly  ■ 

-.   I  /  O 

Never 

Totals 

'■^5 

1  QOfo 

The  statistics  indicate, fchat  in  general,  the 
graduates  feel  that  thesc"^  typos  of  courses  are 
of  value  to  th^?mselve^J:  and  thel^  worke  Some 
areas  such  as  forging,  founriry ,  clarrtlo  molding 
and  die  casting  procenr:o;^  are  not  o^"  pririio 
importance  and  chould  bo  r: --r-;:r^pha;-.i zed o 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS 


Related  auto  subjects  are  thoi^-e  sub;--!cts  that 
are  considered  part  of  the  automotive  curriculms , 
^Tit  are  usually  separated  out  and  taught  as 
special  classes.    The  amount  of  knowledge  that 
a  graduate  needs  in  these  areas  to  do  an  effective 
job  of  being  an  automotive  technician  is  one 
way  that  the  value  of  tht^se  subject^>  to  our 
programs  can  be. judged. 

Information  requested:    Please  race  the 
degree  of  knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive 
technician  feel  is  essential  to  do  the 
type  of  work  you  are  presently  performing. 


Related 

Auto 

Subjects 

Knowledge, 
is 

Ess^^nLial 

Seine 

Knov;  ledge 
Ne^^esi^ary 

No  Knowledge 
Is 

Necessary 

ff 

% 

# 

%- 

H 

% 

Parts  Depto 
Procedures 

1? 

36 

26 

k 

8o5 

Used  and  New 
Car  Premration 

30 

?:i 

2-7 

11 

23 

Technical 
Drafting: 

6 

■13 

26 

54 

16 

33 

Air 

Conditioning 

22 

19 

39.5 

7 

1^+05 

Accessories 

31 

66 

11 

23.5 

10„5 

Fluid  power 
(hydraulics ) 

27 

56 

19 

2 

Auto 

Production 

12 

26 

25 

5^o5 

9 

i9o5 

Auto  body 
repair 

9 

,  l9o5 

25 

5^.5 

12 

26 

The  above  subjects  are  not  the  only  ones  offered 
in  the  auto  technical  programs  of  our  State*  The 
subjects  were  choosen  to  get  a  feel  of  how  the 
graduates  embrace  these  type  of  subjects.  It 
is  apparent  that  although  they  feel  that  some 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  most  case,  they  do 
not  feel  that  most  of  these  subjects  are 
essential  to  the  programs. 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS  (cent) 


The  graduates  v/ere  askod  to  rate  the  subjects 
of  parts  department  procedures,   used  and  nev;  car 
prepa.ration ,  technical  drafting,  air-conditioning, 
accessories,  fluid  pow(:^r,  auto  production  techniques 
and  auto  body  repair.     They  were  asked  which  of 
these  subjects  th^^y  considerod  most  important* 
They  listed  the  three  they  coru:vidored  most  important- 
The     results  are  listed  in  t\\e  order  reported 
mosx  important  by  tiie  graduates-   A  point  rating 
system  was  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  importance 
the  graduates  assigned  to  each  subject.     A  first 
place  rating  was  equal  to  throe,   a  s^::'Cond  place 
rating  was  equal  to  a  two  and  a  third  place  rating 


was  equal  to  a  one» 

Rating 

Fluid  power  (hydraulic!-; )  69 

Accessories  62 

Air-conditioning  33 

Parts  department  procedures  25 

Technical  drafting  23 

Auto  production  techniques  18 

Used  and  new  car  preparation  I6 

Auto  body  repair  15 


The  ratings  received  by  fluid  power  and  accessories 
make  them  the  un^oniable  choice  of  the;  graduates. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  graduates 
prefer  these  two  subjects  to  be  taught  in  some 
depth  and  consider  that  most  .of  the  other 
subjects  need  only  be  touched  on. 


The  graduates  were  asked  about  their  involvement 
in  the  foreign  car  market  and  foreign  car  repairs- 
Question  asked:     Does  your  present  job  include 
any  involvement  with  the  foreign  car  market? 

23  graduate. s  or  50^  of  thooe  answering  said  yes. 
23  graduates  or  of  thou:}  a.nr;v/ering  said  No. 


Question  asked:     If  you  chocked  yes,  did  your 
program  put  enough  emphasis  on  foreign  car  repairs? 

10  graduates  or  ^2%  of  thv^  se  answerirg  said  yes* 
1^  graduates  or  58f^  of  those  answering  said  No. 


No  definit'3  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
answers,  but  it  would  be  wise  of  oirr  schools  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  organizations  servicing 
foreign  cars. 


The  graduates  were  asked  the  following  two 
questions: 

What  subjects  would  you  suggest  should  have 
been  added  to  your  program  to  make  it  of  mere  value  • 
to  your  job  and  yourself? 

What  subjects  would  you  feel  should  be  deleted 
from  the  auto  technology  pro^rr^-iin? 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  numbe:" 
of  students  suggesting  that  a  course  should  be 
added  or  deleted*     It  is  interesting  to  notu  that 
most  students  indicated  that  courses  should  be 
aided  (59) •  Only  23  times  did  students  suggest 
that  courses  should  be  deJ.eted* 
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The  following  chart  represents  the  courses  that 
graduates  suggested  should  be  added  or  deleted 
from  their  programs. 


Associate  Degree 


SUBJECT 

DELETE 

ADD 

Human  relations 

1 

English 

2 

American  Institutions 

8 

Physics 

3 

Psychology 

2 

Chemistry 

1 

Metallurgy 

1 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

Machine  Shop 

3 

Welding 

6 

Drafting  . 

2 

Diesel  Engines 

2 

Tune  up-Carburetion 

6 

Electrical  Systems 

Body 

6 

Engine  Theory 

1 

Maxhematics 

3 

1 

Economics 

2 

Ai  r-conditioning 

3 

Engine  rebuilding 

1 

Aut omati c  Transmi ssi ons 

3 

Frt.  end  alignment 

2  ' 

Emission  Controls 

3 

Parts 

1 

AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 


Automotive  subjects  are  naturally  an  important 
part  of  any  automotive  program*     It  is,  ho\\^e  ^er, 
importarxt  to  get  the  feel  of  how  the  gradnate 
thinks  these  subjects  are  heipln;:;  him  In  the 
jobs  that  he  has  had  or  has. 


Inf ornjiation  requested:     PJ-^s^se  rate  the  degree 
of  kno'z/ledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  technician 
feel  is  essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are 
presently  performing^ 


Automotive 
Subjects 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

No 

Knov>'ledge 
Necest'ary 

#  % 

#  i 

#  % 

Brakes  and 
Steering 

kO  89 

I  2 

iri/heel  alignment 
and  Balance 

35  76 

9  19.5 

2  ^o5 

Engine 
Principles 

^■2.  89 

1  2 

Engine  repair 
Techniques 

39  87 

5  It 

1  2 

Cooling 
Systems 

39  87 

5  11 

1  2 

Std.  Transmissior 
and  Clutches 

'37  80.5 

8  17o5 

1  2 

Automatic 
Transmissions 

3^  7^^ 

10  22 

2  k 

Tune  up 
Theory 

^0  87 

5  11 

1  2 

Tune  up 
Practice 

^1  89.5 

8.5 

1     '  2 

Electrical 
Systems 

^3  93.5 

2     it. 5 

1  2 

Fuel  Systems 

^1  89 

L\.  o 

2 

Rear  Axles 

38  81 

8  17 

1  2 
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JOB  ACTIVITIES 


Degree  of  proficiency  that  associate  degree  graduates 
feel  is  nteded,  based  on  work  experience- 


Job  Activity- 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

#  % 

Some 

Proficiency 
Advisable 

# 

No 

Prof  ici'^ncy 
Ngc  pssai 

#        i — 

Align  front  axles 

25  54 

16  s 

S  11 

Balance  wheels 

25    5  5.5 

1  4      3 1 

6    n.  5 

Replace  front 
end  components 

30  64 

13  28 

4  8 

Diagnose  front 
end  problems 

35    74. 5 

8  17 

4  8.5 

Tune  engines 

41  87 

4  8.5 

2  4.5 

Test  electrical 
Units 

35    74.  5 

7  IS 

5     to.  5 

Repair  electrical 
units 

31  66 

12  25.5 

4  8.5 

Diagnose  elect. 
&  ignition  prob.. 

36  78 

5  11 

S  11 

Operate  chasis 
dynomometer 

23  50 

8     17,  5 

Repair  standard 
transmissions 

25  54 

16  35 

5  11 

Repair  automatic 
Transmissions 

23  50 

15  32.5 

8     17. 5 

Diagnose  trans. & 
drivelme  prob. 

32  69.5 

12  26 

2  4.5 

Repair  rear  axle 
assemblies 

26  56,5 

14  30.5 

6  13 

Grind  valves 

26  59 

14  30 

5  11 

Overhaul  or 
rebuild  engines 

32  68 

10  ■  21 

5  11 

Diagnose  engine 
proolems 

39  85 

5  li 

2  4 

Light  body  repair 

13  29 

19  42 

13  29 

Service  &  repair 
emission  conxroxs 

27  59 

12  26 

7  15 

Sell  merchandise 

9  20 

2^  53.5 

12  26.5 

Manage  a 
department 

16  35.5 

22  49 

7  15.5 

Deal  with 
customers 

31  67.5 

9  19.5 

6  13 

Operate  the 
business 

17  37 

18  39 

11  24 

Do  manufacturing 
processes 

6  12.5 

21  45 

20  42,5 

Supervise 
Manufacturing 

6  13 

19  ^1 

21  46 
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SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 


The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  involvement 
they  i.iight  have  with  these  selected  activities. 


Asso'::iate  Degree 


Acti  vi  tv 

Always  • 
(daily) 

Freqiiently 
(weekly ) 

Occasionally 
(monthly ) 

Never 

Work  with  an  engineer 
as  an  assistant 

5 

11.5 

3 

7 

8 

18 

28 

.63.5 

Work  for  a  manufacture 
doinfi^  technical  work 

r 

( 

i  o 

1 

2 

o 

J2 

73 

Use  test  equipment  to 
diapnose  Brobi ems 

2^ 

52.5 

13 

28 

3 

6.5 

6 

13 

Solve  customer 
complaints 

27 

58.5 

12 

26 

3 

6.5 

9 

Sell  merchandise 

32 

8 

18 

7 

16 

15 

34 

Act  as  a  service 
writer 

11 

■  ^. 

7 

15 

10 

22 

18 

39 

Prepare  repair 
estimates 

11 

2i+ 

k 

9 

9 

20  ' 

21 

47 

Maintain  equipment 

16  ■ 

11 

27 

9 

23 

k 

10 

""Ip  design  products 

6 

13 

5 

11 

11 

24 

24 

52 

Do  mechanical 
repairs  to  cars 

28 

63 

5 

11 

5 

11 

7 

15 

Work  as  a  mechanic 

26 

67 

5 

14 

2  . 

5 

6 

15 

Write  technical 
reports 

9 

20 

1 

2 

10 

22 

26 

56 

Work  on  an 
assembly  line 

5 

13 

1 

/'2.5 

2  , 

5 

33 

80 

Do  quality  control 
work 

8 

1? 

■4 

9 

7 

16 

24 

„56 

(continued) 
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SELECTED  ACTIVITIES  (cont) 


Activity 

Always 
(daily) 

Frequently 
(weekly) 

Occasionally 
(monthly) 

Never 

# 

# 

Run  your  own 
Business 

3 

6.  -1 

3 

6.5 

36 

78.5 

Manage  an  entire 
business 

8 

18 

2 

if,5 

5 

10.5 

31 

67 

Act  as  a  sales 
manager 

11 

1 

5 

11 

35 

76 

Work  for  a  parts 
department 

9 

•3  11 

8 

18 

27 

62 

Manage  a  parts  dept. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

39 

86 

Do  drafting  work 

2 

3  6.5 

9 
✓ 

20 

31 

69 

Do  used  or  new 
car  prep 

5 

11 

7 

15 

8 

18 

26 

56 

Maintain  producxion 
Machinery 

6 

13 

3 

6 

8 

17 

30 

64 

Work  as  an 
inspector 

6 

14 

2 

3 

7 

33 

75 

Work  as  a  jobber 
salesman 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

40 

80 

Work  for  a  mfe:  as  a 
service  rep. 

1 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

3 

7 

38 

88 

Work  as  an  auto 
serv'ce  Manager 

3 

7 

4 

9 

5 

11 

32 

73 
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Mathematics: 

"The  ability  to  read  and  understand  precision 
measuring  instruments  and  being  able  to  add  and. 
subtract  decimals  really  io  essential." 

"There  is'  no  real  value  to  an  auto  mechanic  unless 
he  would  go  on  to  school," 


Science: 

"More,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  electricity 
and  electronics  as  they  are  becoming  more  complex 
and  more  common  in  todays  automobile." 

Communication  skills: 

"Being  able  to  communicate  v/ith  people  and  getting  them 
to  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  say  or  what 
you  are  trying  to  tell  them  is  very  important  in  ' 
my  job*"  ~  ■ 

"Ability  to.  communicate  with  all  types  of  people 
with  varying  backgrounds  and  i;alesmanship  is  a  very 
essentia],  part  of  my  work*" 


Automotive  .subjects s 

"All  of  these  subjects  are  very  essential  in  my  work, 
.'I  think  the  schools  electrical  and  automatic  trans- 
mission courses  could  have  been  longer," 


Sales  and  Management: 

"Being  a  salesman  is  part  of  my  job,  as  is  knowing 
■how  to  deal  with  the  customer  as  well  as  the  men  in  the 
shop*    I  feel  most  of  the  sales  and  management  courses 
arent  really  necessary,  althd  some  of  them  are  nice 
to  know  a  little  bit  about*"      ,  ' 


General :  . 

"Dear  sir:    The  questionnaire  arrived  today  after 
being  forwarded*     Immediately  after  graduation  my  - 
son  went  into  the  JJ^S»  Air  Force*     He  felt  this  branch 
of  the  service  would  offer  him  opportunities  in  his 
chosen  field*    He  has  been  overseas  for  the  past 
16  months,  but  has  written  often  that  his  previous 
training  he  recieved  at  Oshkosh  toch  Institute 
Has  been  of  great  value."  .128 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1972,  a  survey  of 
the  automotive  technolog.^^  and  B.utomotive  mechanics  were 
reviewed  by  means  of  a  survey.     The  cmployt^rs  of  graduates 
from  these  programs  v/er"  alf5o  included  in  the  survey. 
The  survey  wa^ij  handled  throuf^h  t':'\e  cooperation  of  K.aaison 
Area  Technical  Colle^^/s  and  the  aM  c^consin  :-jt'ite  Board  Of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  'Edi  "\at a .     The  prlniary 
purpose  of  the  survo*.'  wao  to  detenaine  Lf  the  automotive 
programs  of  our  state  ai*e  mr;Ot.irjg  the  Yioedrj  of  the 
employers  and  the  p;raduator, ,     The  one  and  two  year 
diploma  progrcin:s  and  the  associate  degree  pro^^rams 
are  included  in  the  survey  and  the  report. 


The  material  to  be  survoyod  'vas  do t-'ri:rlned  by 
insriection  of  present  curt\iculumi;  and  cc'U.rses,  ^raggestions 
of  automotive  instructors,  su{rg.,^c:tj  ens  of  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  staff 
members  and  by  direct  contact  v/.5  th  ■: Tinloyers. 


It  is  ror.og"ni?:ed  that  the  data  collt-^cted  is  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  of  the  data  received  and  th'^ 
limitation.::^  of  the  siZre  of  the  sar;rplee     In  nc  way  can 
the  results  be  considered  absolutley  accurate.     Some  of 
the  varibles  involved  would  be  that  many  of  those  not 
respondi^-g  to  the  survey  are  undoubtedly  in  thp  group 
of  people  who  have  not  had  success  thi^jugh  training 
in  any  of  the  aucoinotive  programs.     The  findings  are 
further  limited  by  the  r:^luctanco  of  some  respondent  s 
to  answer  various  questions • 


With  the  above  limitations  :n  rnind,  the  following 
includes  a  brief  summary  of  the  resulting  conclusions 
and  recommendations »     These  conclusions  an^  recommend- 
ations are  from  all  sections  of  the  survey  study. 


1,     Th-3  employers  and  graduates  surveyed  v/ere  quite 
e^^enly  spread  throughout  the  State,     "^he  number 
graduates  surveyed  was  substarit ial .  The  number  of 
employers  surv;£yed  left  somothin,^!,  zo  be  desired", 
Out  of  State  employers  v/as  rot  a  major  consider- 
ation. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS 
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The  si7.e  of  t>^e  employers  varied  with  one 
employer  having  ovor  1,000  employees  to  businesses 
having  only  1  employee •     The  average  employer 
employed  22  persons.     The  true  average  is  something 
less  than  ??  doto  the  fact    that  soir.e  companies  seemed 
to  have  indicated  all  their  empJ.oyees,  not  just  mech- 
anics as  asked  for.  '  • 


The  types  of  business     employing  the  graduates 
varied  to  the  point  that  the  c^nly  conclusion 
that  can  be  drav/n  is  that  n  taucinesr  that 
employes  auto  mechanics  graduates  can  be  just 
about  any  business  ,that  transports;  their  ov/n 
products  or  any  businesn  that  is  involved  with 
the  sale  or  service  of  autos. 


The  jobs  that  most  of  the  graduates  perform 
are  directly  related  to  tfieir  training  they  have 
received.     ivior,t  graduates  feel  that  their  programs 
were  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  jobs. 


Generally  speaking,  the  ornployors  of  the  graduates 
were  satisfied  with  tho  type  of  training  of  the 
people  they  ^r«=^  /retting  from  our  prograias.  Their 
main  criticism  is  usually  that  tho  graduate  lacks 
some  specific  skill  or  that  the  graduate  wants 
to  become  more  deeply  involved  in  some  repair 
areas  than  the  employer  feels  he  is  capable  of. 


Many  of  the  graduates  feel  that  more  hours  of 
training  is  needed  for  the  general  areas  of 
their  automotive  training  and  also  for  some 
of  the  specialty  areas  such  as  accessories, 
hydraulics  and  air-conditioning. 


The  greatest  concern  of  the  graduates,  as  it 
relates  to  the  specific  course,  is  that  these 
courses  should  be  somehow  directly  related  to 
the  areas  of  automechanics.     This  ne^^  i  is  heard 
throughout  the  report  and  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  program  or  district. 
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8,  The  averap;e  automechaiiic  program  ^^raduate  tends 
to  hold  his  job  for  tv/onty  four  months,  or  more. 
In  most  cases  he  indioatec  that  he  likes  his  job. 

In  many  cases  hp^  plans  to  movo  up  in  the  organization 
he    is  in  or  move  on  to  anoth(;-r  job. 

9.  On  of  the  biggest  problems  identified  by  this 
survey  is  that  the)  graduates  are  fs^'^tting  sub- 
standard wages  when  they  are  able  to  find  the 
job  that  they  want.     In  som':?  cases  the  starting 
wage  is  below  two  dollars  per  hour.     Many  graduates 
that  change  jobs  are  doing  so  because  of  the  low 
v/ages  they  are  receiving.     The  avc^irage  graduate 
starts  working  for  below  four  hundred  dollars 

per  month  and  at  the  time  of  tho  survey  the 
average  graduate  was  only  making  four  to  five 
hundred  dollars  per  month.     It  i^:-  fimazing  that 
we  are  able  to  attract  anyone  into  this  highly 
complex  trade. 

10,  The  subjects  that  both  employers  and  employees 
feel  are  essential  for  employme*;nt  are  all 

of  the  major  automotive  subjf?cts,  plus  a  strong 
desire  on    both  parties  part  to  have  good  train- 
ing and  background  in  human  and  public  relations. 
The  subjects  that  received  strong  ratings  can  be 
reviewed  by  goinQ  to  the  charts  in  the  employer 
and  employee  sections  of  the  report. 

11,  The  job  activity  most  often  incicated  was  doing 
mechanical  repairs  on  cars.     Other  areas  of 

job  activities  were  sales,  maintaining  equipment, 
use  of  test  equipment  and  solving  customer  complaints. 
The  knowledge  necessary  to  lerform  many  of  t^e 
activities  listed  does  not  come  from  training 
programs,  but  instead  comes  from  experience. 

12,  The  small  number  of  graduates  being  placed  by 
schools  is  an  indication  that  the  liaison  between 
the  schools  and  the  businesses  doing  the  employing 
is  very  weak.    Most  gr?=»duatos  found  their  own  jobs. 
No  plan  to  place  graduates  could  be  identified. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOIViMENDATIONS. 


Most  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
can  be  found  along  with  the  various  charts  and 
grafts*     It  was  felt  that  these  statements  would 
mean  more  at  these  locations  than  in  a  lengthy 

summary •     A  short  summary  follows.  .  *  ' 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  bettor  communications 
and  placement  programs  be  developed  between 
industry  and  our  automotivo  training  programs* 

2.  It  is  concluded  that  wages  of  the  graduates  is 
toolow  to  attract  the  qualified  men  we  need  in 
this  industry.     It  is  recommended  that  our 
programs  help  promote  items  that  will  help 
wage  rates  and  bettor  working  conditions 

for  th'^  graduates*     This  could  be  in  the 
form  of .  licensing  program?:;  etc- 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a  strong  emphasis 
be  m''?de  to  make  the  related  subjects,  such 
as,  English,  mathematics  f^nd  science  become 
more  related  to  the  automotive  subjects  that 
the  students  are  studying, 

4.  Beca.use  employers  demand  experience  of  the 
graduates,  methods  of  finding  part-time 
ernloyment  for  the  students  should  be  invest- 
igated. 

5.  The  number  of  hours  of  actual  automotive 
training  for  these  programs  should  be  reviev/ed. 
An  attempt  to  have  people  teaching  subjects 
such  as  related  science  work  with  automotive 
instructors  to  avoid  repeating  of  material  ] 
should  be  attempted. 

6.  It  is  the  general  conclusion    that  the  programs 
of  automotive  training  programs  of  our  State  are 
doing  the  job  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
employers  are  fairly  satisfied  and  so  are  the 
graduates.     This  is  not  i^eason  to  assume  we  do 
not  need  improving.     It  should  be  our  aim  to  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  co  find  ways  to  improve.       2 8 78 
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APPENDIX  A 


I  am  willing  to  participate  in  a  personal  interview. 

I  am  unable  to  participate  in  a  personal  interview  but  will 
respond  to  the  questionnaire  and  return"  it  by  >iay  10  th. 

I  am  unable  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  by  May  10th. 


If  you  agree  to  an  interview,  please  check  dates  which  you  believe 
you  will  be  available  for  the  interview: 

Day  of  week:     Mon  Tues    Wed    Thur  Fri  Sat 


Approximate  time  of  day: 


Place  and  address  of  interview: 


Since  I  would  like  to  telephone  you  to  arrange  a  specific  time  for 
the  interview,  would  you  provide  the  following  information: 

Your  name :   

Business  address:   

City: 

Business  telephone  number:   

Home  telephone  number:   


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE. 
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Stale  of  Wisconsin  \    BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 

EUGENE  L  LEHRAAANN 

Slate  Direclor 
137  EAST  WIISON  STREET 
AAADISON.  WISCONSIN  53703 

APPENJIX  B 


To:    Employers  qt  Automotive  Graduates 


Our  office  is  conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of  t:ie  automotive 
programs  in  the  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
system. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  have  employed  graduates  from  one  of  our 
vocational- tedmical  schools. 

Because  our  schools  are  interested  in  providing  employers  with 
highly  qualified  graduates,  we  are  asking  you  to  help  us  evaluate 
our  automotive  curriculums • 

Would  you  please  take  time  from  your  busy  sdiedule  to  complete 
the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  return  it  in  tlie  enclosed  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr*  Melvin  Seamens  by  llsy  10,  1972.  All 
the  information  you  furnish  will  be  treated  confidentially. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely,  /' 

/ 


Eug^hd  LeJirmann 
Sta^'Director 

db 

Enc, 
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MADISON  AREA  TECHIMICAL  COLLEGE 

211  NORTH  CARROLL.  MADISON,  WISCONSIN  5  37  0  3  -  608  257  -67  1  1 


NORMAN  P.  MITBY 
District  Director 


April  25,  1972 
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Encloaed  Is  a  survey  questionnaire  relating  to  a  study  of  Automotive 
Mechanics  or  Automotive  Technicians  curriculums  of  the  various 
Vocational  and  Technical  schools  throu^out  tlie  State  of  Wisconsin, 

This  study  Is  being  performed  for  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  and  they  will  attempt  to  use  this  infor- 
mation to  upgrade  the  various  Automotive  programs  in  the  State, 

The  questionnaire  takes  between  15  to  30  minutes  to  complete  and  I 
hope  you  can  find  time  in  your  schedule  to  complete  it  promptly  and 
return  it  to  me  in  |the  self- addressed  and  stamped  envelope  enclosed. 

The  people  being  surveyed  Include  all  Auto  Mechanics  and  all  Auto 
Technology  graduates  for  the  years  1967-1971,    We  think  that  your 
training  and  work  experience  make  you  the  best  qualified  people  to 
judge  the  curriculums  of  our  schools, 

li 

Sincerely, 


Melvln  Seamans,  Coordinator 
Auto  Technology  Program 


MS:bs 
end 
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BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND 
Bricl(son,  Chairman  Dr,  Ray  Ruecltert,  Vice  ChcVman 

Walter  Brini«  Franois  E.  Koh.i 


ADULT  EDUCATION 

George  Hall,  Secretary 

Robert  Utiey 


DISTRICT  NO,  4 

John     Misfeldt,  Treasurer 


APPENDiX  D 
AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS'   EMPLOYERS  SUP.VEY 


EMPLOYER  DATA 


Name  of  Business: 


Address : 


Street 


City 


State 


Name  of  Person  Responding  to  Questionnaire: 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Position  Title:   

Number  of  Automotive  Mechanics  Employed: 

What  percent  of  your  automotive  mechanics  are  employed  on  half- 
time  or  less  basis?  

Approximately  what  percent  of  your  automotive  mechanics  are 

employed  directly  from  the  vocational  schools?   

By  what  means  did  you  initially  communicate  with  the  automotive 
mechanic  employees  who  came  directly  from  the  vocational  schools? 


What  is  the  monthly  rate  of  pay  for  your  new  automotive  mechanics 
coming  directly  from  the  vocational  schools?   


ERIC 


SUBJECT  MATTER  EVALUATION 


In  the ^ remainder  of  this  survey  we  are  asking  you  to  rate  the  value 

of  various  subjects  and  activities.  Rate  them  as  to  what  knowledge 
and  skills  you  think  a  new  apprentice  automotive  mechanics  employee 

should  have  after  graduating  from  a  vocational  school  in  the  field 
of  auto  mechanics.  We  v^elcome  comments  at  the  end  of  each  section 
to  help  us  evaluate  the  subjects. 

Knowledge          Some  No 

is              Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential       Necessary  Necessary 

MATHEMATICS 

Basic  mathematics       

Formulas 

Fractions  and  decimals  ^^^^^  3ZZ^ 

Systems  of  measuring  angles       

Horsepower  calculations     

Shop  geometry  and  layout  ~     

Graphs  and  charts  related 

to  auto       

Business  math       

Calculate  areas  and  volumes       

Payroll  calculations       

Repair  order  breakdowns    ~   

Parts  make-up       

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  -     

Algebra 

Powers  and  roots 

Job  estimates  ZZZZZ  IIZI^   

Inventory  control     

Ordering  parts  and  supplies  ^^^^  "   

Income  Tax       

Percentages       

Ratios       

Bills  and  billing  ^^^^^     

Wages  and  wage  plans       


In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  mathematics  for  the 
automotive  mechanics? 

Heavy  use  ■   Medium  use    Light  use  Never  used 

(daily)  (weekly)  (monthly) 

Comments : 
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Knowledge  Some  No 

is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

■    .    '    Essential  Necessary  Necessary 
MECHANICAL  DRAWING  - 

Blueprint  reading   .  .   

Shop  sketches    -  ^ 

Drafting  instruments                             [^j]^^"'  ~ 

Use  of  automotive  symbols    [ 

In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  mechanical  drawing  for 
the  automotive  mechanics? 

Heavy  use    Medium  use    Light  use    Never  used   

(daily)  (weekly)  (monthly) 

Comments : 


SCIENCE 

General  Subject  Areas 
Basic  Chemistry 
Basic  Physics 
Basic  Science 


Specific  Subject  Areas 
Properties  of  liquids 
Change—of  state 
Heat 
Light 
Sound 
Magnetism 

AC  and  DC  electricity 
Ref  r i  ger at  ion 
Work  and  energy  formulas 
Electronic  theory 

(beyond  basic  electricity) 
Basic  fluids  and  laws 
Gases,  paints,  lacquers,  etc.  - 
Plastic,  glass,  fabrics,  etc. 
Salts,  acids,  and  bases 
Batteries 

Symbols  and  equations 
Basic  electricity 


In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  science  for  the  auto- 
motive mechanic? 

Need  more  science  .  Present  knowledge  is  sufficient   

Little  to  No  science  is  needed 


Comments : 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 

General  English  courses 
Speech 

Report  writing. 
Economics 
Human  Relations 
Reading  and  understanding 
technical  data 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


Some 
Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  . 
Knowledge 
Necessary 


Please  rate  the  value  of  general  education  courses  as  they  relate  to 
the  automotive  mechanic  doing  his  job. 


Of  great  value 
Comments : 


Of  some  value 
No  value 


Of  little  value 


SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sales  methods 

Business  management 

Marketing 

Insurance 

Finance 

Retail  selling 
Customer  relations  - 
Public  relations  . 
Shop  management 
Government  regulations 
Interview  techniques 
1/Jholesale  selling 
Service  writing 
Customer  relations 
Service  management 
Public  relations 
Operate  the  business 
Service  sales 
Factory  service 


In  general,  would  you  like  to  see  more  of  these  types  of  courses 
taught  or  would  you  rather  see'  them  taught  less  in  the  schools  for 
the  automotive  mechanics? 

More    Less   

Comments : 
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Some  No 

Knowledge  Knowledge 

Necessary  Necessary 
METALF  AND  PLASTICS 

Machine  shop       

Gas  welding       

Arc  weld:ng  ____ 

Welding  aluminum  "     

Brazing       

Cutting  metal  with  gas  .       

Forging  ^      

Plastic  molding  processes       

Die-casting   IZIZ^ 

Heat  treatment      

Properties  of  metals       

In  general ,  the  automotive  mechanics  use  the  above 

D-^-ily  Weekly   Monthly    Never   

Comments: 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS 

How  to  obtain  technical 

information  £  specifications  ____   „   

Use  of  trade  manuals     

Union  and  Labor  organization       

Apprenticeship  and  journeymen  _____   

Retirement  and  insurance       

Dealership  organization       

Further  schooling  for  advancement      ____   ^   

Parts  department  procedures     

Used  and  new  car  preparation       

Auto  production  techniques       

Sell  merchandise  ~     

Auto  body  repair   

Accessories     ^   

Air  conditioning  

Light  body  repair  ^  ■    

In  general  5  how  do  you  consider  the  above  for  the  automotive 
mechanic  in  this  present  position  or  in  an  advance  position? 

Major  importance    Minor  importance    Of  no  importance 

Comments : 

( 


AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 
Brakes 

Theory  of  brakes  and  friction 

Brake  construction 

Self  energization 

Hand  brakes 

Power  brakes 

Adjustment  of  >rakes 

Flushing  and  bleeding 

Brake  relining 

Drum  and  shoe  grinding 

and  fitting 
Cylinder  overhaul  and  repair 
Disc  brakes 

Chassis  and  Ride  Control  Theory 
Springs 

Shock  absorbers 

IVheel  alignment  theory 

Wheel  alignment  visual 

inspect-ion 
Wheel  alignment  road  test 
Wheel  alignment  service 
Lubrication 
Fluid  system 
Lubrication  inspection 

and  service 
Rear  independent  suspension 

system 
Wheel  balancing  theory 
Balancing  wheels  (static 

and  dynamic) 
Diagnosis  of  suspension 

problems 
Tire  tread  and  wear 
Plies  and  tire  size 
Radial  tire  design 
Tire  care 
Tire  service 
Tire  construction 
Tire  rotation 
Differentials  theory 
Rear  axle  theory 
Description  of  axle  types 
Wheels 
Dr^ive  lines 
Leaf  springs 

Front  end  suspension  system 
Clutches 

Standard  transmissions 


Knov7ledge  Some  No 

is  Knov7ledge  Knov^ledge 

Essential      Necessary  Necessary 
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Knov/ledge  Some  No 

,  is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential      Necessary  Necessary 

Engine  Principles  of  Operation     

Component  parts 

Tolerances  of  components  ^^^^^ 
Theory  of  internal  " 

combustion   

Detonation 
Preignition 

Engine  efficiencies  ^ 
Trouble  shooting  engine 

troubles       

Lubrication  system  theory   


Cooling  System  Theory 
Heat  exchangers 
Heat  transfer 
Troubleshooting 
Repair  and  service 


Automatic  Transmission  Theory 
Basic  principles  of  operation 
Torque  specifications 
Torque  converters 
Hydraulic  systems 
Transmission  gearing 
Removal  of  major  units 
Power  flow  at  various  shift 

positions 
Adjustments 

Be  familiar  with  several 

manufacturing  types  (Ford, 
GiM,  etc.) 


Tune-Up  Theory  5  Practice, 

and  Procedure  u 


Theory  of  Basic  Electricity 


Electrical  Systems 
.   Standard  ignition 
Transistorized  ignition 

systems 
Timing  advance  mechanism 
Starter  (GM,  Chrysler,  Ford) 
Alternator  charging  systems 

(Ford,  Chrysler,  GM ,  etc.) 
Generator  charging  systems 

(Ford,  Chrysler,  GM,  etc.) 
In-depth  theory  in  the  above 

electrical  systems 
Trouble  shooting  the 

eLectrical  systems 
Servicing  the  electrical 

systems 
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Knowledge  Seme  No 

is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential      Necessary  Necessary 


Fuel  Systems 

Theory  on  fuels  and 

carburetion 
Combustion  process 
Additives 
Fuel     feed  systems 
Component  parts 
Pressui-e  and  temperatures 
Principles  of  carburetion 
.Carburetion  accessories 
.Types  of  carburetors 
Fuel  injection 
Purpose  of  supercharging 
Effects  of  altitude 
Trouble  shooting  the  fuel 

system 

Servicing  the  fuel  systems 
Theory  of  emission  control 

systems 
Electrical  control  of  the 

emission  systems 
Principles  of  operation  of  the 

various  makes  of  emission 

control  systems 


How  would  you  rate  the  subject  knowledge  and  skills  of  employees  who 
come  from  the  vocational  schools? 

Strong  Moderate  Weak 

Brakes       

Chassis  and  Ride  Control  Theory      

Engine  Principles  of  Oper^aticn      

Cooling  Systems       

Automatic  Transmission      

Theory  of  Basic  Electricity      

Electrical  Systems       

Tune-Up  Theory,  Practice, 

and  Procedure       

Fuel  Systems       

Does  your  place  of  business  include  involvement  with  the  foreign 
car  market? 

Yes  No 


If  yes  5  do  your  mechanics  have  sufficient  background  to  do  foreign 
car  repairs? 

Yes  No 
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What  subjects  would  you  consider  need  emphasizing  in  the  vocational/ 
technical  schools  in  order  that  the  amployees ,  who  come  from  these 
schools,  would  be  of  more  value  to  you  and  their  job  responsibilities? 

1.  -  


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


Based  on  ]<:nowledge  and  work  experience  with  the  automotive  mechanics , 
please  rate  the  degree  of  proficiency  you  feel  the  apprentice  auto- 
motive mechanic  needs  to  do  a  good  job  as  a  mechanic  fresh  out  of 
school* 

Some  No  - 

I              Proficiency  Proficiency  Proficiency 
is  Essential     is  Advisable    is  Necessary 

Align  front  axles       

Balance  wheels      

Replace  front  end  components       

Diagnose  front  end  problems      • 

Tune  engines  ^       

Test  electrical  units 

(generators,  etc.)       

Repair  electrical  units  j      

Use  test  equipment  to 

diagnose  electrical  and 

ignition  problems       

Operate  chassis  dynomometer       

Repair  standard  transmissions        ^ 

Repair  automatic 

transmissions       

Diagnose  transmission  and 

driveline  problems       

Repair  reai-  axle  assemblies       

Grind  valves  ^       

Overhaul  or  rebuild  engines       

Light  body  repairs       

Sell  merchandise       

Manage  a*  department       

Operate  the  business       

Do  manufacturing  processes       

Repair  or  replace  driveline 

parts      

Brake  drum  turning     •   

Carburetor  overhaul    "   
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Some  No 

Proficiency      Proficiency  Proficiency 

;  is  Essential    is  Advisable  is  Necessary 

JOB  ACTIVITIES  (Cont.) 

Operate  engine  overhaul 
machines 

Others  (please  specify)  . 


SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 

Listed  b'elow  are  a  number  of  activities  which  the  automotive  mechanic 
might  be  involved  in  over  a  period  of  time.     Please  check  the  amount 
of  involvement  you  believe  the  average  mechanic  experiences  in  the 
activities  listed. 

Always     Frequently    Occasionally  Never 
(daily)     (weekly)  (monthly) 

Use  test  equipment  to  ■  * 

diagnose  problems   

Solve  customer  complaints  ^^^^ 

Sell  merchandise   

Act  as  a  service  writer    ■ 

Prepare  repair  estimates   

Maintain    equipment    ~ 

Do  mechanical  repairs 

to  cars 
Write  technical  reports 
Work  on  an  assembly  line 

Run  your  own  business   

Manage  a  business  for 

someone   

Work  for  a  parts  '■ 

department   

Do  used  or  new  car  prep  ~~~~ 
Maintain  production 

machinery   

Work  as  a  jobber  salesman    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Work  as  an  auto 

service  manager       

Other  (please  specify) 
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APPENDIX  E. 
AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY  SURVEY 


PERSONAL  DATA 


NAME^^  DATE  OF  GRADUATION 

Last  First  Middle 

Initial 

ADDRESS:  

(Where  we  can  reach  you)  Street  City  State 

,  EMPLOYMENT  DATA 


What  is  your  present  eniployment  status? 

Full  Time  Part  Tinae   Military  Service  Unemployed 


If  you  checked  Full-time,  Part-time,  or  Military  Service,  How  well  does  your 
automotive  training  relate  to  your  present  job? 

I 

Directly  related  Somewhat  relattbd  Not  related  

What  jobs  have  you  held  since  graduation? 
(List  all  jobs  after  graduation  to  present) 

Where  employed  Job  Title  Length  of  job 

(mechanic,  technician,  etc)  (in  months) 


Was  your  initial  automotive  job  obtained  before  your  graduation  date?  Yes_  No 

What  assistance  did  you  have  in  obtaining  your  initial  j|ob?  (who  or  what) 

Friend  Parent    '         School  guidance  and  placement  

Teacher  Dept.  head   Wisconsin  Employment  Servkr6""S^  

Newspaper  Ad   Other  
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What  was  your  monthly  rate  of  pay  when  you  were  initially  employed?  (your  first  job) 

(check  correct  amount) 


under  $400^ 
$700-$800 


_  $400-$5aO^ 
$800- $900 


$500-$600_ 
$900-$1000 


fi;600-$700 


What  is  your  present  monthly  rate  of  pay? 

under  $400   $400-$500_   $500-$600^ 

$700- $800  $800- $900  $900- $1000 


over  $1000 


$600-$700 


over  $1000 


What  is  your  exact  job  title  and  duties? 


How  do  you  like  your  present  job? 

I  am  very  pleased  ,  I  am  fairly  satisfied 


Use  other  side  if 
necessary. 


,  I  am'  satisfied,  but  plan 


,  I  dislike  my  job,  will  definitely  change 


to  move  up  or  change  type  of  work_ 
jobs  . 

SUBJECT  MATTER  EVALUATION: 


In  the  remainder  of  this  survey  we  are  asking  you  to  respond  to  various  questions 
dealing  with  the  Importance  of  certain  subjects  and  activities  tliat  you  as  an  employee 
in  the  automotive  field  experience.    We  are  asking  you  to  rate  your  degree  of  involve- 
ment iri  these  areas,  so  that  we  may  find  the  extent  that  our  schools  should  teach 
these  subjects.   At  the  end  of  some  of  the  catagories  there  is  a  place  to  comment* 
We  would  like  your  comments  to  help  evaluate  the  worth  of  the  subject  areas. 

Please  rate  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  technician  feel  is 
essential  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently  performing. 


MATHEMATICS 


Knowledge- 
is 

Essential 


Some 
Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  Knowledge 
Necessary 


Basic  mathematics  

Algebra  

Trigonometry —   

Calculus    

.  Slide  rule  use  

Graphical  interpretations  

Vector  applications  

Fractions —   

Logarithms  

Analytic  geometry  

In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  mathematics  in  your  present  job? 

Heavy  use  Medium  use  Light  use  Never  used  

(Daily)  (Weekly)  (Monthly) 


COMMENTS: 


2294 


SCIENCE: 


GENERAL  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Chemistry   

Physics  

Basic  Science   


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

-  {  ) 
■  (  ) 
•     (  ) 


SPECIFIC  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Properties  of  liquids    (  ) 

Mechanics  (pulleys- levers- etc.-     (  ) 

Change  of  State  

Heat   

Light   

Sound  

Magnetism  

AC  and  DC  (electricity)  

Refrigeration  

Energy   

Work  Formulas  

Electronic  Tlieory  ■■  — 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Some 
Know  led  o-e 

o 

Necessary 


( 


No  Knowledge 
is 

Necessary 


In  general,  How  wx)uld  you  rate  tlie  need  for  science  courses  in  curriculunis  of 
Auto  Technology  programs,    (please  check  one) 


Present  courses  are  adequate 
on  these  courses  is  needed 


More  science  is  needed 

No  science  beyond  High  School 


Less  concentration 


COMMENTS: 


Some 
Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  Knowledge 
is 

-  Necessary 


COMMUNICATIONS _SKII^  (  oral  and  writfen  )  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Technical  report  writing   ( 

Speech   (  ) 

General  English  courses   (  ) 

Economics    (  ) 

American  Institutions   (  ) 

Human  Relations —   (  ) 

Industrial  Organization   (  ) 

Please  rate  the  value  of  the  general  education  courses  as  they  relate  to  your  present  job. 

Of  great  value   Of  some  value  Of  little  value^   No  value  

COMMENTS: 
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SALES  AND  MANACHMIiNT 


Knowledge  Some  No  Knowledge 

i«  Knowledge  *  is 

Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Sales  Methods   ^                              (  )  /  v  (  ) 

Business  Management                                {  )  (  \  /  \ 

Marketing  — —  r---                            (\  /n  /v 

Insurance   -    -   (  )  /  n  /  v 

Finance                                                 ().  /  n  /v 

Government  regulations   -  (  )  (  )  /  \ 

Wholesale  Selling                                     (  )  /  \  /  x 

Retail  Selling  —   (  )  (  n  /  v 

Interview  techniques  r  (  )  /  s  /  x 

Customer  Relations    (  )  (  )  /  \ 

Service  Management   ()  (\  /  \ 

Public  Relations   «  —  ()  /\  ,v 

In  general,  would  you  like  to  see  more  of  these  type  of  courses  taught  or  would  you 
rather  see  them  taught  less? 

More  Less                   Same  I 


Comments: 


METALS,  MATERIALS  AND  PLASTICS 


Machine  shop  —  

Welding  

Forging    

Foundry   

Plastic  molding  processes- 
Die  casting  processes   

Metallurgy    

,  Heat  treatment   

Properties  of  Materials 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  Knowledge 
is 

Necessary 


How  rnn^h  use  do  you  have  for  the  processes  taught  in  these  programs? 

Daily   Weekly  Monthly^   Never  

Comments: 
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RELATED  AUTO  SUBJECTS 

Knowledge  Some  No  Knowledge 

is  Knowledge  is 

Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Parts  Department  procedures —  (  )               (  )  (  ) 

Used  and  New  car  preparation      (  )               (  )  (  \ 

Technical  drafting                       (  )               (  )  /  v 

Air-conditioning-  —  (  )               (  \  /  v 

Accessories                               (  )               (  \  /  v 

Fluid  Power  (hydraulics)  ()               ()  /\ 

I  Auto  production  techniques  (  )               (  )  /  \ 

Auto  body  repair   ()               ()  /  v 

Please  rate  in  order  of  importance  the  three  that  you  consider  most  important. 
Write  your  responses  in  the  blanks  below. 


1. 


2.  

3.  

Comments: 


AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 


Knowledge 

,  is 
Essential' 


Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  Knowledge 

is 

Necessary 


Brakes  and  steering   

Wheel  alignment  and  balance 

Engine  principles   

Engine  repair  techniques  

Cooling  systems  

Standard  transmissions  and 

clutches  

Automatic  Transmissions  — 

Tune  up  theory  

Tune  up  practice  

Electrical  systems  -  — 

Fuel  Systems  -  - 

Rear  axles  


If  you  had  a  special  problems  option  in  your  studies,  how  would 


Good 


Comments; 


Fair 


you  rate  its  value? 


Bad 
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c 


Does  your  present  job  include  any  involvement  with  the  foreign  car  market? 
Yes  No 


If  you  checked  yes,  did  youi^  program  put  enough  emphasis  on  foreign  car  repairs? 

Yes   No   

What  subjects  would  you  suggest  should  have  been  added  to  your  program  to  make  it  of 
more  value  to  your  job  and  yourself? 

1.  

2.  

3.   

What  subjects  would  you  feel  should  be  deleted  from  the  auto  technology  program. 
1. 


2. 
3. 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 

Based  on  your  work  experience,  please  rate  the  degree  of  proficiency  you  feel  you  need 
for  each  activity  listed. 

Proficiency      Some  No 


IS 

Essential 


Profi 
Adv 


Align  front  axles  .  

Balance  wheels  

Replace  jEront  end  components 
Diagnose  front  end  problems  — 

Tune  engines    

Test  electrical  units  (generators) 

Repair  electrical  units  -  

Use  equipment  to  diagnose 
electrical  and  ingntion  problems  - 
Operate  chasis  dynomometer  — 
Repair  standard  transmissions 
Repair  automatic  transmissions- 
Diagnose  transmission  and 

driveline  problems  -   

Repair  rear  axle  assemblies  — 

Grind  valves    

Overhaul  or  rebuild  engines  

Diagnose  engine  problems  

Light  body  repairs  


ciency  is 
sable 


Proficiency  is 
Necessary 


ERLC 
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JOB  ACTIVITIES:  (  CONT  ) 

Proficiency 
is 

essential 

Service  and  repair  emission 

controls   —   

Sell  merchandise  -  

Manage  a  department   

Deal  with  customers  

Operate  the  business  

Do  manufacturing  processes  

Supervise  manufacturing  proc,-- 


( 
( 

( 

(  ) 


( 


Some 
proficiency  is 
advisable 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


No  I 
proficiency  is 
necessary 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


SELECTED  ACTIVITIES: 

Listed  below  are  a  number  of  selected  activities  which  you  miglit  be  involved  with  during 

.1  Please  check  the  amount  of  involvement  you  have  in  the  activities  listed. 

Occasionally  Never 
_  (monthly) 


a  normal  work  day. 


Work  with  an  engineer  as  an 

assistant  

Work  for  a  manufacture  doing 

technical  work  

Use  test  equipment  to  diagnose 

problems  -  

Solve  customer  complaints  

Sell  merchandise  

Act  as  a  service  writer  

Prepare  repair  estimates  

Maintain  equipment  

Help  design  products  

Do  mechanical  repairs  to  cars —  ( 

Work  as  a  mechanic--  

Write  technical  reports  

Work  on  an  assembly  line  

Do  quality  control  work  

Run  your  own  business  

Manage  an  entire  business  for 

someone   

Act  as  a  sales  manager  

Work  for  a  parts  department^- 

Manage  a  parts  dept   

Do  drafting  work   

Do  used  or  new  car  prep  

Maintain  production  machinery 

Work  as  an  inspector  

Work  as  a  jobber  salesman  

Work  for  a  mfg.  as  a  service 

representative  

Work  as  an  auto  Service  Manager  (  ) 
Other:  (please  specify) 
1.  

2r 


3. 

ERiC 


Always 

Frequently 

(daily) 

(weekly) 

•    (  ) 

(  ) 

•    (  ) 

(  )  " 

•   (  ) 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

■  (  ) 

(  ) 

■  (  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

"  (  ) 

(  ) 

V  / 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

-(  ) 

( ) 

-(  ) 

( ) 

-(  ) 

( ) 

-(  ) 

( ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

-(  ) 

( ) 

■  (  ) 

( ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

-(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

( ) 

■(  ) 

( ) 

(  ) 

( ) 

(  ) 

( ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
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APPENDIX  P 
AUTOMO^IIVE  MECHt^NICS  SURVEY 


PERSONAL  DATA 

Name:        ^  Date  of  Graduation  ■ 

Last  First  Middle 

Initial 

Address: 

(Where  we  can  reach  you)    Street  City  State 


EMPLOYMENT  DATA 


What  is  your  present  en^ployment  status? 

Full  Tiine   Part  1  ime  Military  Service  Unemployed 


If  you  checked  Full-time,  Part- time,  or  Military  Service,  How  well  does  your 
automotive  training  relate  to  your  present  job? 

Directly  related   Somewhat  related  Not  related 


What  jobs  have  you  held  since  graduation? 
(List  all  jobs  after  graduation  tc  present) 

Where  employed  Job  title  Length  of  job 

(mechanic,  teclinician,  etc. )  (in  months) 


Was  your  initial  automotive  job  obtaiiLed  before  your  graduation  date?  Yes  No 

Wliat  assistance  did  you  have  in  obtaining  your  initial  job?   (Avho  or  what) 

Friend  Parent:  School  giiidance  and  placement 

Teacher  Dept.  head   Wisconsin  Employment  Service   

Newspaper  Ad  0th er^     '  
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What  was  your  monthly  rate  of  pay  when  you  we^e  initially  employed"'  (first  job) 

{  check  correct  amount ) 

Under  $400  $400-$500  $500-$6O0  $600-§'700  

$700-!^800__          $800-.H>900  $900-^1000  Over  .^1000  

What  is  your  present  monthly  rate  oi*  pay? 

Under  $400   $40G-$5C  )   $500- f^OO   ^600-^700  

$700-$800   $800"$^^0n   $900-$1000  Over  $1000  

How  do  you  like  your  present  job? 

I  a\i\  vej;y  pleased  .  I  am  fairly  satisfied  ,  [  am  satisfied,  but  plan 


to  n;ove  up  or  change  type  of  work  ,    I  dislike  my  job,  will  definitely  change 

jobs  . 

SUBJECT  MATTER  EVALUATION 


la  the  remainder  of  this  survey  we  are  asking  you  to  rate  the  value  of  various  subjects 
and  activities.    Rate  them  as  to  the  value  they  have  for  your  job.   At  the  end  of  some 
of  the  areas  there  is  a  place  to  comment.    We  would  like  your  comments  to  help  us  eval- 
uate these  subjects. 

Please  rate  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  you  as  an  automotive  mechanic  feel  is  essential 
to  do  the  type  of  work  you  ire  presently  performing. 


MATHEMATICS  Knowledge  Some  No 

is  Knowledge  Knowledge 

Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Basic  mathematics   ()  ()  () 

Algebra      (  )  -                 (  )  (  ) 

Slide  rule  use    (  ')  {  )  (  ) 

Fractions    (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Powers  and  roots    ()  ()  () 

In  general  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  mathematics  in  your  present  job? 

Heavy  use  Medium  use  Light  use   Never  used  

(daily)  (v/eekly)  v^^^ontlily) 


COMMENTS: 
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General  Subject  Areas 


Chemistry 

Physics  

Basic  Science 


Specific  Subject  Areas 


Properties  of  liquids  

Change  of  state  

Heat  

Light  

Sound  

Magnetism  

AC  and  DC  electricity  

Refrigeration  — 7  

.Work  and  energy  formulas 
,  Electronic  Theory  


IS 

Hsseiitial 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


( 


Knowledge 
Necessary  i 


IS 

Necessary 


( ) 
( ) 


(  ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 
i ) 
( ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


) 


In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  need  for  science  courses  in  the  auto  mechanics 
programs,    (please  check  one) 


More  science  is  needed 


Present  courses  are  adequate 
is  needed_   No  science  teyond  High  Scliool 


Less  Science 


COMMENTS: 


GENERAL  Er3UCATI0N 


General  English  courses 

Speech   

Report  writing  

Economics  

Human  Relations  


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


( 


Some 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


No  Knowledge 
is 

Necessary 


Please  rate  the  value  of  general  education  courses  as  they  relate  to  your  present  job. 

Of  great  value   Of  some  value   Of  little  value   No  value 

COMMENTS: 
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SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Sales  methods  

Business  management 

Marketing   

Insurance  

Finance  

Retail  selling  

Customer  relations 
Public  relations  


Knowledjre 
is 

Essential 


) 


) 


Som-e 

Knowledge 

Neces.sary 


No  Knowledge 
is 

Necessary 


In  general,  would  you  like  to  see  more  of  these  type  of  courses  taught  or  would  you 
rather  see  them  taught  less? 


More 


Less 


COMMENTS: 


METALS  AND  l^ASTICS 

Knowledge  Some  No  Knowledge 

is  Knowledge  is 

^Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Machine  shop                                         ()                   ()  () 

Welding                                                 ()                    ()  () 

Forging                                                 ()                    ()  () 

Foundry                                                 ()                    ()  (  ) 

Plastic  molding  processes   -    (  )                   (  )  (  ) 

Die-casting  processes                             ()                    ()  () 

Heat  treatment   -   ~-    ()                    ()  () 

Properties  of  metals    ^    ()                   ()  () 

How  much  use  do  you  have  for  the  processes  tauglit  in  these  programs? 

Daily   Weekly  Monthly  Never 

COMMENTS: 
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*  Knowledge  Some  No  Knowledge 

is  Knowledge  is 

Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Parts  department  procedures                  ()                  /)  /  \ 

Used  and  New  car  preparation                 ()                   ()  (\ 

Air-conditioning                                  (  )                  /  \  /  \ 

Accessories                                        (  \                  /  \  /  v 

Fluid  power  (hydraulics)                         (  )                   (  )  /  \ 

Drawing  interpretation                           ()                  /)  (\ 

Auto  body  repair                                   ()                   ()  /\ 

Please  rate  in  order  of  importance  the  three  that  you  consider  most  important 

1.  

2.  

3.  _  

COMMENTS: 


AUTOMOTIVE  SUBJECTS 

Knowledge  Some  No  Knowledge 

is  Knowledge  is 

Essential  Necessary  Necessary 

Brakes   

Wheel  alignment  and  balance  

Engine  principles  

Cooling  syctems  

Standard  transmissions  and  clutches  - 

Automatic  transmissions  

Tune  up  theory  and  practice  

Electrical  systems  

Fuel  systems  

Rear  axles  

Does  yoiir  present  job  include  any  involvement  with  the  foreign  car  market? 
Yes  •  No 


If  you  checked  yes,  did  your  program  put  enough  emphasis  on  foreign  car  repairs? 
Yes  No 


-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 
^  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 
•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 
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What  subjects  would  you  suggest  should  have  been  added  to  your  program  to  make 
it  of  more  value  to  your  job  and  yourself? 

li^  

1.  

3. 


What  subjects  would  you  feel  should  be  deleted  from  the  auto  mechanics  program 
that  you  received? 

L__  

2. 


3._  

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

Based  on  your  work  experience,  please  rate  the  degree  of  proficiency  you  feel  you 
need  'for  each  activity  listed. 

Proficiency  Some  No 

is  Proficiency  is     Proficiency  is 

Essential       Advisable  Necessary 

Align  front  axles                                  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Balance  wheels                                      ()  ()  () 

Replace  fifont  end  components  ()  ()  () 

Diagnose  front  end  problems                   ()  ()  () 

Tune  engines   -                       (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Test  electrical  units  (starters  etc)  (  )  (  )  (  )  • 

Repair  electrical  units  -                        ()  ()  () 

Use  test  equipment  to  diagnose 

electrical  and  ignition  problems              ()  ()  () 

Operate  a  chassis  dynomometer              (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Repair  standard  transmissions                (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Repair  automatic  transmissions              (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Repair  or  replace  drive  line  parts  —    (  )  (  )  (  ) 
Diagnose  transmission  &  driveline 

problems                                              ()  ()  () 

Repair  rear  axle  assemblies                   ()  ()  () 

Grind  valves    — "                                  ()  ()  () 

Overhaul  or  rebuild  engines                     ()  ()  () 

Do  light  body  repairs  —                       ()  ()  () 

Sell  merchandise                                   (  )  (  )  (  ) 

Operate  the  business                                ()  ()  () 

Do  manufacturing  processes                    ().  ()  () 

Manage  a  department                            (  )  '  (  )  (  ) 
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SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 


Listed  below  are  a  number  of  selected  activities  which  you  miglit  be  involved  in  duz'ing 
a  normal  work  day.  Please  check  the  amount  of  involvement  vou  have  in  the  activities 
listed,  ^ 


Always         Frequently  Occasionally  Never 

(daily)  (weekly)  (monthly) 


Use  test  equipment  to 

diagnose  problems  (  ) 

Solve  customer  complaints  (  ) 

Sell  merchandise  (  ) 

Act  as  a  service  writer  (  ) 

Prepare  repair  estimates  (  ) 

Maintain  equipment  (  ) 
Do  mechanical  repairs  on 

cars  or  trucks  (  ) 

Write  a  report  (  ) 

Work  on  an  assembly  line  (  ) 

Run  your  own  business  (  ) 
Manage  a  business  for 

someone  (  ) 

Work  for  a  parts  department(  ) 

Do  used  or  new  car  prep  (  ) 

Maintain  equipment  (  ) 

Work  as  a  jobber  salesman  (  ) 


Work  as  a  service  manager  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 
Others:  (please  specify) 

1-   (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

2-   (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

 (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 
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Career  Education  is  a  concept  of  relevant  and  accountable 
education  centered  on  the  individual  which  provides  the  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  experiences,  curriculum,  instructions, 
and  counseling  leading  to  preparation  for  economic  independence* 
The  development  of  this  concept  is  a  lifelong  process  which  in- 
volves a  series  of  experiences,  decisions  and  interactions  that 
provide  the  means  through  which  one's  self-understanding  can  be 
implemented,  both  vocationally  and  avocationally* 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt*  defines  Career  Education  as  the  total 
effort  of  public  education  and  the  community  aimed  at  helping  all 
individuals  become  familiar  with  the  values  of  work-oriented 
society  and  to  integrate  these  values  into  their  personal  value 
systems  and  to  implement  these  values  into  their  lives  in  such  a 
way  that  work  becomes  possible,  meaningful,  and  satisfying  to 
each  individual » 


*Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt  is  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Specialty  Oriented  Student  Research  Programs  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 
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Dr.  Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  designated  Career  Education  as  the  major 
priority  for  all  education.    The  rationale  for  this  priority 
is  a  national  concern  that  realistic  needs  and  desires  of  stu- 
dents are  not  being  fulfilled  by  present  curriculum. 


On  a  national  level  nearly  2,500,000  students  leave  the 
formal  educational  system  of  the  United  States  each  year  without 
adequate  preparation  for  careers.    In  1970-71  there  were  850,000 
students  dropping  out  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  many 
of  these  students  left  school  because  of  irrelevant  school  pro- 
grams.    In  addition,  750,000  general  curriculum  high  school 
graduates  did  not  attend  college  but  vrere  unprepared  for  specific 
occupations.    Also,  in  1970-71,  there  were  850,000  high  school 
students  who  entered  college  in  1967  but  did  not  complete  the 
baccalaureate  or  an  organized  occupational  program. 
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The  school  year  1970-71  enrollment  data  indicates  a  total 
of  163,703  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haiiipshire.    At  the  close 
of  school  in  1971,  there  were  9,119  completing  the  12th  grade. 
At  the  sarue  time  during  the  same  school  year,  nearly  3,000  dropped 
out  of  the  Secondary  schools  of  the  state.     ThuSj  approximately 
25  percent  of  those  who  complete  elementary  school  in  New  Hampshire 
do  not  complete  the  secondary  curriculum  requirements. 
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Figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  predict 
that  for  the  next  thirty  years  about  17  percent  of  the  jobs  in 
the  nation  will  require  a  four  year  college  degree* 

At  present,  most  secondary  schools  in  New  Hampshire  offer  a 
curriculum  which  offers  a  very  narrow  choice  between  college  pre- 
paratory subject  matter  and  that  which  is  classified  in  some  other 
manner - 

Sixty  percent  of  our  students  arc  receivinf^  general  education. 

The  annual  cost  of  education  per  student  averages  approximately 
$1,000. 

Approximately  $100,000,000  per  year  is  being  spent  in  New 
Hampshire  preparing  our  students  for  nothing  specific  in  the  way 
.of  jab  entry. 
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These  statistics  indicate  a  need  for  continuous  content  change 
and  process  change- for  continued  improvement  in  the  results  of  the 
New  Hampshire  educational  effort,     Investi^ratlons  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Department  of  Education  show  that  the  concepts  of  Career  Edu- 
cation supported  by  Commissioner  Marland  and  many  others  include 
provision  for  such  change  to  take  place •    These  concepts  lead  to^'^ard 
realistic  individual  self  assessment  and  preparation  for  potential 
employment*     The  major  conclusions  of  these  conferences  are  listed 
on  the  following  pages. 


1.  A  major  part  of  career  education  is  understanding  oneself 
and  how  the  self  relates  to  other  people. 

2.  Career  education  must  give  the  individual  flexibility;  the 
ability  to  change  and  adapt  comfortably. 

3.  Career  education  needs  an  identification  of  underlying  skills 
such  as  creativity,  decision  making,  planning,  and  communicating. 

4.  Career  education  requires  an  open-minded  acceptance  of  the 
background  and  culture  of  children  as  a  part  of  their  learning 
and  grov7th. 

5.  Career  education  should  be  a  student-centered  program  where 
evaluation  is  performance  based. 

6.  Career  education  is  comprehensive  involving  study  from  the 
general  to  the  specific. 

7.  Career  education  must  be  a  total  educational  experience;  not 
just  occupational  Information,  field  trips,  simulations,  and 
vocational  training. 

8.  Career  education  must  be  a  comprehensive  program  extending  from 
pre-kindergarten  through  adulthood  and  must  use  a  student--centered 
approach. 

9-    Career  education  must  operate  with  an  open-door  policy  all 

ages  and  at  all  levels  -  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary. 
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10,  Career  education  requires  an  identification  of  corranon  aptitudes, 
skills,  and  interests  so  that  any  individual  may  move  within 
and  between  related  careers  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

11.  Career  education  requires  a  sincere  effort  to  regionalize  and  ^ 
localize  career  education  practices  resulting  in  meaningful 

and  worthwhile  lives  for  every  individual. 

12,  Career  education  requires  a  provision  for  follow-up  on  place- 
ment to  insure  success  for  the  student  and/or  the  program. 

13.  Career  education  should  enable  all  students  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  entry  level  marketable  skills  before  leaving  school. 

14«    Career  education  should  be  open-ended  on  entry  and  exit. 

15^    Career  education  involves  teacher  renewal  efforts  to  redefine 
teacher  roles  as  managers  of  learning. 

16.  Career  education  Involves  total  local  educational  and  community 
^  involvement. 

17.  Career  education  should  be  a  part  of  total  education  of  all  stu** 
dents  in  all  schools. 

18.  Career  education  requires  the  re-structuring  of  teacher  education 
processes  in  teacher  training  Institutions. 

19.  Career  education  Includes  a  responsibility  for  outreach  activities 
on  the  part  of  school  communities  and  employers  In  part*-tlme 

Q  training  and  employment. 
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The  purpose  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be  to 
prepare  all  students  as  well-Informed  people  ready  for  successful 
entrance  into  a  job  or  some  form  of  post-secondary  education,  which- 
ever they  choose,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  elementary-secondary 
system.    Young  people  need  to  be  prepared  for  entry  level  Into //the 
work  force  at  the  completion  of  formal  schooling.    The  person  who 
does  not  function  in  the  usual  school  program  and  needs  to  leave  be- 
fore the  12th  year  should  be  prepared  xv'ith  an  entry-level  skill  at 
whatever  year  he/she  leaves  the  public  school  experience. 

A  sequence  worthy  of  consideration  is: 
K  -  6  Career  Awareness 

7-10  'Career  Exploration 

i 

11  -  12  Pre- Technical  and  Vocational  Education 

13  and  beyond       Technical  Education  and  College 


Career  Education  is  the  total  effort  of  public  educators  and  the 
community  aimed  at  helpinf^  all  individuals  to  become  familiar  v/ith  a 
v/ork-oriented  society,  to  integrate  these  values  into  their  personal 
value  systems,  and  to  lir:pleinent  tViese.  values  in  their  lives  in  such  a 
way  that  work  becories  possible,  meaninjrful,  and  satisfving  to  each 
individual. 
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LAWRENCE 
K  -  12 
CAREER  EDUCATION 


Career  Education  is  here  to  stay'.  In  Lawrence,  we  are  in 
our  second  exciting  year  of  a  K-12  exemplary  program. 
We  are  trying  to  gear  our  educational  program  always  to 
our  end  product:  the  students  as  they  exit  our  system  and 
face  the  needs  of  the  ''real  world''.  Wliat  must  they  know 
as  they  take  their  next  step  in  life?  The  fundamental  ot 
education  must  be  to  prepare  each  individual  to  live  a  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  life. 


Career  Education  is  for  100'/^  of  our  students.  It  will  pro- 
vide job  training  and  preparLition  for  the  student  who  goes 
to  work  before  or  immediately  after  graduation.  It  will 
provide  the  exploration  and  background  for  career  decision 
making  for  all  students  including  those  h^^ided  for  college 
or  further  education  and  training.  It  will  help  each  individ- 
ual find  the  kind  of  work  most  satisfying  to  his  interests. 
It  will  help  all  students  to  be  aware  of  and  to  appreciate  all 
the  kinds  of  work  in  our  society. 

Above  all,  our  students  must  realize  that  they  have  a  choice 
in  their  life's  work.  Then  public  education  must  help  them 
explore  the  many  opportunities  and  TTepare.  As  express- 
ed by  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt,  it  would  indeed  be  a  '^Tuel  hoax'' 
if,  after  we  have  given  the  individual  the  desire,  we  do  not 
give  him  the  competency  he  needs  for  his  chosen  work. 

Lawrence  has  found  that  the  rationale  for  its  three-point 
program  has  strengthened  over  the  year,  and  we  have  real- 
ized a  gradual  refinement  of  these  concepts:  Self-Devel- 
opment, World  of  Work,  and  Consumer-Economics.  We 
have  continued  a  concerted  effort  over  the  year  to  more 
fully  implement  the  three  stage  model  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 
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EDUCflTOn 


PROfESSIO.NAL  JOB 


tWTRY  LEVEL  JOS 


Also,  throLigh  the  year,  the  Career  EdLication  statT  role 
has  become  even  more  defined.  The  original  orientation 
toward  service  to  teachers,  helping  them  with  resource 
speakers,  field  trips,  activities  and  ideas,  has  continLied  to 
be  successful.  Beyond  this,  the  staff  has  more  fully  real- 
ized its  role  as  communicators  and  liaisons  with  the  com- 
munity. The  real  possibilities  for  implementation  of  this 
program  are  unlimited  including  the  innovative  ideas  from 
teacher,  as  well  as  tremendous  community  and  administra- 
tive SLipporl, 


lawren';e  career  education 
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ELEMENTARY     CAREER     EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


WORLD     OF  WORK 

K.  Family,  Community,  Self 

1.  Family  and  Familiar  Community  Workers 

2.  Local  Community  Workers  -  Neighborhood  Interdependence 

3.  Urban  Workers 

4.  State  Workers 

5.  Workers  in  the  United  States 

6.  World  Workers  and  Self  Study  to  Careers 

CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT 

K.  Responsible  School  Behavior 

1.  Self  Awareness  -  -  Others 

2.  Classroom  Responsibilities  and  Implications 

3.  Attitudes  Toward  Work  and  Others 

4.  Personal  Attributes  to  Performance 

5.  Personal  Attributes  to  Employability  Factors 

6.  Personal  Attributes  to  Occupational  Interests 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

K.  Personal  Wants  and  Choices 

1.  Values  and  Goals  -  Community  Economics 

2.  Producer  and  Consumer  and  Decision-Making 

3.  Specialization  and  Division  of  Labor 

4.  Interdependency  of  Businesses  -  Family  Income 

5.  interdependence  of  States  -  Nations  -  Savings 

6.  Comparative  Economics  -  Profit  Sharing 
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ELEMENTARY 


This  year  students  have  become  excited,  teachers  have  be- 
come challenged,  classroom  atmospheres  have  been  electri- 
fied and  parents  have  become  involved  in  their  schools  with 
the  implementation  of  this  program.  Career  Education  at 
the  elementary  level  has  expanded  rapidly  this  year  as  tea- 
chers have  begun  to  realize  the  possiblilities  for  implemen- 
tation. They  are  bringing  occupational  information  into 
the  curriculum  currently  being  studied  in  order  to  broaden 
the  students'  occupational  awareness  and  they  have  found 
that  this  new  emphasis  will  enhance  any  area  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Bringing  "real  life''  into  the  school  experience  through  re- 
source speakers,  tours  into  businesses  and  industries  and  a 
variety  of  activities  have  proved  to  be  most  effective.  Al- 
though this  emphasis  can  be  included  in  connection  with 
any  area  of  the  curriculum,  social  studies  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  convenient  vehicle  for  world  of  work. 

Respect  for  ali  occupations  continues  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  program  as  well  as  the  development  of  a  positive  self 
image  for  each  student  and  guidance  in  decision-making 
skills.  The  development  of  the  elementary  wheel  has  given 
definite  direction  to  the  K-6  program.  Although  it  is  still 
in  the  developmental  stage,  definite  concepts  have  been  es- 
tablished as  important  to  the  development  of  each  individ- 
ual student.  The  three  areas  of  the  wheel  follow  the  model 
developed  by  the  Lawrence  career  education  program  with 
broad  concepts  presented  at  each  grade  level.  These  are 
still  further  redefined  and  specified  in  another  document. 

Special  projects  and  activities  in  the  classrooms  have  con- 
tinued to  be  an  exciting  tool  for  teachers.  They  have  done 
a  variety  of  activities  as  they  have  adapted  this  emphasis  to 
their  location  and  classroom.  Teachers  throughout  the  dis- 
trict have  begun  to  recognize  that  career  education  can 
help  to  meet  the  need  and  help  to  challenge  100%  of  to- 
day's modern  students. 

An  elementary  curriculum  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  social  studies  has  been  developed  by  a  committee  of 
Lawrence  elementary  teachers  and  principals.  It  was 
thought  that  the  development  of  some  type  of  curriculum 
was  a  necessity  in  order  to  insure  an  organized  approach  to 
career  education,  to  insure  a  continuation  of  the  emphasis 
as  new  teachers  are  brought  into  the  district,  to  insure  an 
exciting  approach  to  career  education  each  year,  and  to 
help  develop  the  broadest  base  possible  for  the  student.;  to 
later  make  a  vocational  choice. 
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*'H()\v  does  the  weather  affect  your  job  as  a  truck  driver 
The  owner  of  the  van  lines  came  several  times  into  the  Law- 
rence scliools  to  tell  about  his  job.    Tliis  new  avenue  to 
approach  was  utilized  wlien  a  teacher  invited  in  this  resource 
speaker  during  a  unit  on  weather.  Career  Education  can  be 
included  in  all  kinds  of  ways!. 


Research  has  shown  that  students  may  hiter  make  vocational 
decisions  based  on  hobbies  tliey  have  Iiad  in  their  elementary 
years.  Tliis  student  is  evidence  of  >Iie  way  an  ''avocation" 
can  become  a  "vocation''  as  lie  is  working  his  way  tlirouiili 
college  making  candles  which  is  i  fascinating  occupation. 
Here  he  helped  these  si.vth  graders  make  candles  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  their  parents. 


Outdoor  Education  Days  are  a  blast-  just  ask  these  students! 
In  connection  with  their  three  day  camping  trip  the  students 
saw  many  resource  people  including  an  ecologist,  marine 
biologist,  folk  singer,  rock  band,  and  a  helicopter  pilot  who 
flew  the  helicopter  into  the  Lone  Star  Lake  Area.  The  fall 
e.Kcussion  was  so  successful  that  they  repeated  again  this 
spring.    Would  they  do  it  again?    You  bet! 
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Being  in  a  dentist's  chair  isn't  always  that  bad!  Tours  are  an 
exciting  learning  experience  for  students  of  all  ages.  These 
kindergarteners  are  at  Haskell  Junior  College  which  has  been 
a  valuable  and  cooperative  resource  for  the  teachers  in  Lav*'- 
rence. 


CITIES  AND  ECOLOGY  GO  TOGETHER 


"Why  did  the  town  turn  out  to  be  so  large?''  The  develop- 
ment of  a  city  is  always  fascinating.  At  the  fourth  grade 
level,  Worthenville  developed  with  a  4-year  college,  junior 
college  and  many  businesses.  The  children's  analysis  reveal- 
ed that  in  order  to  adequately  support  two  colleges  in  the 
community,  you  need  many  businesses. 

Each  student  made  several  businesses  and  placed  them  ir 
accordance  with  their  zoning  department,  A  direct  result  of 
this  unit  was  a  study  of  ecology  in  connection  with  tl  e  city 
and  the  effect  of  certain  industries  on  the  residential  and 
commercial  area. 
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The  city  planner  came  to  this  sixth  grade  class  after  they  had 
built  several  three-deniensional  cities  like  this.  The  students 
had  some  pertinent  (juestions  to  ask  about  needed  improve- 
ments for  their  area.  To  culminate  this  unit  the  students 
shot  movie  footage  in  the  specific  locations  needing  immed- 
iate attention  to  be  taken  to  the  city  commission,  A  positive 
interest  in  their  school  community  was  only  one  of  tlie  side 
benefits  from  this  study. 
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WORLD  OF  WORK  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  CLASSROOM 

Role  playing  is  nn  excellent  nctivity  for  the  prinuiry  grades. 
Here  the  "Doctor^'  checks  the  lungs  of  a  patient  t!ie  same 
way  iiis  father  does. 


Since  tiic  "Domestic  Engineer"  will  alwiiys  bean  important 
part  of  the  world  of  work  this  little  honiemaker  demon- 
strates her  motlier's  full-time  job.  Parental  interest  and 
cooperation  in  this  project  were  exceptionally  dem  onstnitedl 


Actual  participation  in  the  world  of  work  wns  part  of  an 
exciting  day  for  several  classes  of  sixth  graders  tiiroughout 
the  district.    Not  all  of  the  students  were  able  to  go  with 
their  parents  so  businessmen  in  the  community  took  a  stu-. 
dent(s)  for  Vi  day.   This  young  lady  went  to  the  local  school 
of  beauty,  went  to  classes  with  tlie  girls,  washed  brushes, 
and  then  siie  was  given  a  wash,  set  and  manicure  to  complete 
her  morning.  Needless  to  say,  interest  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents and  community  people  was  higli. 


wow  DAYS 


A  unique  idea  for  the  rural  school  was  implemented  by 
dividing  all  the  students  into  8  interest  groups;  students  of 
levels  1-6  were  in  each  group.  They  met  for  one  day  each 
week  for  a  period  of  5  weeks.  Students  studied  such  things 
as  oceanography,  music,  stewardess,  photography,  cooking 
and  model  rocketry.  Here  these  rocketeers  are  industriously 
putting  their  rockets  together  for  tlie  ''blast  off''  wiiich 
occured  as  a  culmination  to  their  unit. 


The  'Tampered  Pet  Botique''  was  a  fascinating  tour  for  the 
group  studying  animals.    Each  interest  group  worked  inde- 
pendently and  could  take  tours,  have  resource  speakers  in  or 
do  activities.    Parental  involvement  and  interest  was  an  ex- 
citing by-product  of  this  school  project. 


*'Now  you  look  through  here  at  all  your  classmates  .  .  " 
Another  school  combined  their  first  and  second  grade  classes 
into  interest  areas  to  implement  their  WOW  days.  The  stu- 
dents' enthusiasm  far  exceeded  any  expectation  on  tiie  part 
of  the  teachers.  They  would  invariably  get  the  question, 
''Is  this  WOW?''  Areas  studied  through  this  were  creative 
dance,  theater,  photography,  music,  carpentry  and  sports. 
This  is  sucli  an  exciting  project  that  the  idea  seems  to  be 
spreading  throughout  the  district. 
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AN  AVOCATION  CAN  BECOME  A  VOCATION 


"This  candle  liolder  should  be  cut  .  .  .  luslnie lious  were 
given  by  a  I(>c:il  sales  representaHve  for  Stanley  Tool  Com- 
pany as  he  worked  with  tliis  fifth  grade  class  lo  produce 
candle  holders  for  their  Christmas  bazaar.  Hohbtes  which 
could  be  developed  into  vocations  were  stressed  and  30  dif- 
ferent items  were  produced.  Was  it  a  success?  Would  you 
believe  a  S  I  65  ])rofit? 


This  food  factory  was  liard  at  work  making  popcorn  balls 
a  specific  diameter  iiiorder  to  make  I  !i  cents  on  each  one. 
By  trial  and  error  thry  discoNered  how  to  make  a  profit. 
This  particular  project  involved  many  |)arents  and  many 
areas  of  tl\e  curriculum.  The  other  factories  ynining  con- 
currently were  can diemaking,  flower,  doll  house  and  sewing. 
Orders  were  taken,  total  production  costs,  day  to  day  costs, 
and  factory  costs  were  each  figured.  Since  orders  ou tstrip- 
pcd  production  capabilities,  a  halt  was  finally  called  at 
Christmas  time. 


Because  mass  production  is  such  an  important  component 
of  our  economy,  this  sixth  grade  class  set  up  a  food  factory. 
Flow  charts  were  made  for  job  distribution  and  production 
costs  were  figured  for  each  sales  day.  The  class  made  around 
S50  as  a  result  of  their  weekly  sales  and  by  the  way.  the 
food  was  delicious! 
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CORPORATIONS  AND  MASS  PRODUCTION 

Corporations?  In  a  classroom?  How  about  two  in  tlic  class- 
room-competing aguiusi  each  otlier!  Uoardsof  directors 
were  chosen.  These  students  then  decided  on  a  food  pro- 
duct to  he  produced .  sold  stocks  to  their  classmates  for  cap- 
ital, interviewed  for  tiie  jobs  to  be  filled  and  went  into  bus- 
iness. Since  tiie  more  successful  company  could  absorb  the 
profits  of  tiie  other  one  and  then  decide  on  I  he  use  of  the 
money- interest  and  competition  were  keen!  Advertising 
gimmicks  played  an  important  part  in  the  sales. 

The  sales  resulted  in  S70  profit  after  the  siiares  and  divi- 
dends were  paid!  The  students  bought  a  hockey  set  for  their 
scliool  as-^well  as  contributing  toward  the  purcijase  of  the 
sciiool  camera. 


'They're    involved ~ everyone    is    busy   doing  som etliin g! 
Fourth  graders  had  a  great  learning  experience  in  mass  pro- 
ducing bird  houses.  Production  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
unit.     Materials   were  provided  by   the  career  education 
monies    and    donations   from    a    local   lumber  company. 


"When  can  we  work  on  it?''  The  fourtli  grade  class  in  the 
same  school  also  mass  produced  the  base  for  a  standing  ball 
hoop.  The  two  classes  followed  the  same  basic  development 
of  the  unit,  but  the  project  chosen  was  entirely  different. 
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CAREER  DAYS  FOR  FOURTH  GRADERS 


"Plense  .sign  this  too!  Can  I  have  your  address  and  phone 
number?'*  A  K.U.  football  player  came  into  the  scliool  in 
connection  with  their  Career  Day  at  the  fourth  level.  Be- 
cause of  the  students'  e\cited  questions,  lie  could  barely  get 
a  word  in  edgewise! 


Respect  for  all  occupations  can  begin  witli  the  school  com- 
munity as  this  school  secretary  tells  about  Iier  fascinating 
j«b.     The  Career  Days  were  held  one?  each  month  for  a 
thirty  minute  period  encii.    Interest  was  always  high  on  the 
speakers  as  well  as  the  students. 


Would  you  believe  46  resource  speakers  for  Career  Day.s 
this  year?!  Here  a  veterinarian  who  also  iiappens  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  siiowing  surgical  in- 
struments used  in  his  profession.  The  cooperation  received 
from  people  in  the  community  plus  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  Education  members  and  our  Administration  has 
helped  to  insure  success  in  our  career  education  program. 

Activities  of  this  nature  have  taken  organization  and  ad- 
vanced planning  but  it  has  been  worth  it  to  watch  the  in- 
volvement and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  as  these  people 
came  to  the  classroom. 
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HEALTHFUL  LIVING  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Healthful  living  includes  good  grooming  as  this  cosmetol- 
ogist showed  in  many  classrooms  throughout  the  district  this 
past  year.  Tlie  students  seemed  to  learn  much  better  from 
an  ''expert''  tlian  from  earnest  appeals  of  tiieir  teiiciier  or 
parent.  This  lias  been  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  having 
resource  speakers  in  the  classrooms. 


Germs  spread  that  fast?''  A  plate  was  brought  into  the  class- 
room.s  by  a  bacteriologist  during  a  science'unit  and  a  health 
unit.    Tlie  necessity  for  cleanliness  was  especially  apparent 
and  applicable  to  the  liealtli  unit  whicli  tlie  students  were 
studying. 
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**Tius  looks  especially  nice  with  .  .  /'  Healthy  living  can  also 
include  careful  grooming  in  our  clothing.  Here  a  represent- 
ative from  a  local  clothing  store  gave  a  fasliion  sliow  using 
the  students  themselves  as  models.  She  challenged  tliem  to 
dress  smartly,  use  their  budget  as  a  guide,  keep  their  clothes 
neat,  and  keep  themselves  well-groomed  at  all  times. 
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A  MINI-HOUSE  CAN  BE  FUN 


Building  a  mini-lioue  in  i\  sixtli  gnule  class  wns  a  year-long 
])roject.   Different  resource  people  including  several  parents 
were  brougiit  into  the  classroom  in  connection  \vitl\  tliis 
study.  This  contractor  was  helping  the  students  as  tliey  tried 
to  drive  the  large  nails.    It  was  fun  to  watch  the  other  guy 
bend  the  nail  .  .  . 


The  students  took  a  tour  out  to  various  house  sites  to  note 
the  different  stages  of  construe tion  -foundation  being  dug. 
framing,  wiring  and  final  completion  of  a  house.  Visiting 
witi\  the  carpenters,  electricians  and  plumbers  was  a  great 
experience. 


The  completed  house  boasted  ten  rooms  with  wallpaper, 
paint  and  carpeting  completing  the  ijiterior.  The  removable 
roof  helped  to  make  this  an  ideal  doll-iiouse- what  a  great 
present  for  the  primary  classes! 
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CARHHR  HDUCATION-SHCONDARY  SCHOOL  LHVHL 


The  Lawrence  Career  Educalion  program  al  the  secondary 
sciiooi  level  lias  as  its  primary  goal  liie  development  ol'slii- 
denls  wiio  upon  leaving  tiie  secondary  school  will  have 
acciuired  the  skills  necessary  for  job  entry  or  will  have  de- 
veloped skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  he  succosslui  in  the 
pursuit  of  furlher  training  and  educalion  within  a  chosen 
career.  Students  also  should  have  develo])ed  decision-mak- 
ing abilities  and  consunuM*  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
etYectively  manage  their  resources, 

''At  the  junior  high  level  we  are  broadening  our  exploratory 
courses  to  enable  students  to  explore  many  occupational 
clusters.  Upon  completion  of  junior  high  school,  the  stu- 
dents are  not  expected  to  have  acquired  sulTicient  skills 
to  be  at  the  job  entry  level,  but  they  will  be  familiar  with 
the  problems  and  methods  of  many  occupations  and  of  the 
interdependent  roies  of  people  in  all  careers.  With  these 
experiences,  the  students  should  be  able  to  better  evaluate 
the  opportunities  and  requirements  for  a  career  and  to  make 
better  judgments  concerning  the  course  they  should  lake  in 
high  school  to  prepare  themselves. 

At  the  senior  high  level  a  career  information  center  has  been 
developed  for  student  use  and  a  number  of  teachers  a^c 
bringing  career  education  concepts  into  their  respective  aca- 
demic curricidums.  High  school  on-the-job-training  pio 
grams  TRADES,  OE,  DE,  and  CIT  which  existed  luMore 
exemplary  federal  funding,  provide  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  prepare  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 
Following,  is  a  more  specific  discussion  of  junior  high  and 
senior  high  schoof  programs. 
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SECONDARY  ACTIVITIES 


This  seventh  grade  common  learnings  class  learned  about  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  a  unique  way.  The  students  in- 
dividually or  in  small  groups  produced,  advertized  and  ninr- 
keted  their'own  products.  Many  attractive  nnd  clever  handi- 
craft items  were  the  result,  and  students  lejirned  first  hand 
some  of  the  basic  components  of  our  economic  system. 


A  junior  special  education  class  participated  in  an  extended 
and  varied  study  of  transportation,  including  ''what  modes 
of  transportation  can  1  use  to  get  to  work''  and  ''what  are 
the  jobs  of  transportation  worker."  This  motorcycle  sales- 
man is  showing  the  students  his  newest  product  -  -  r  Honda 
car! 


During  this  study,  students  talked  to  the  local  bus  company 
owner,  as  well  as  a  service  station  owner  who  demonstrated 
some  basic  car  maintenance  teclmiques.  This  wrecker  truck 
driver  certainly    has  his  audience   interested   in   his  job! 


ERLC 
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iiidividiuil  study  of  specific  careers  is  a  piirt  of  the  ninth 
grndc  social  studios  curriculiini  in  Lawrence,  Students  used 
a  variety  of  means  to  do  researcii.  Here  a  student  is  consult- 
ing jobs  briefs  in  an  occu])a(ional  e\piv)rati()n  kit  in  order  to 
obtain  needed  information. 


In  this  study  of  carreers,  the  students  in  sevenil  classes  inter- 
viewed people  in  the  community  to  furtli er  ex plore  parti- 
cular career  interests.  In  other  classes,  resource  speakers 
such  as  this  lasiiion  illustrator  talked  to  the  students. 


Centron  Fihn  Corporation  is  a  favorite  touring  spot  in  Law- 
rence. Two  junior  high  common  learnings  classes  took  this 
field  trip  and  louiid  out  how  the  Centron  social  studies 
films  tiiey  iiad  viewed  had  been  made.  The  same  tour  can 
be  taken  on  different  levels  for  defferent  p;:rposes.  After  a 
classro\)m  field  trip  to  Centron,  a  higii  school  studeui  pro- 
duced his  own  film ! 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  HOME  LIVING 

Home  Economics  in  tlie  Lawrence  Junior  Higli  Schools  con- 
sists of  three  different  courses  including  those  activities  and 
units  of  instruction  which  will  serve  the  exploratory  func- 
tion to  meet  the  home  'and  family-hfe  needs  of  students. 
The  program  provides  practical  learning  experiences  with  a 
variety  of  goods,  services,  and  equipment  used  in  the  home 
and  community.  The  program  is  concerned  with  assisting 
individuals  to  develop  the  ability  to  carry  their  respective 
personal  responsibilities  in  relation  to  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
child  care,  health,  home  care  of  the  sick,  and  personal  and 
family  relationships.  The  junior  high  teachers  over  a  year's 
time  have  developed  a  new  and  exciting  ;ipproach  to  Home 
Economics  for  their  students. 

Designs  for  Living  is  a  full-year,  required  course  taught  at  t!ie 
seventh  grade  level.  Interwoven  into  each,  unit  is  a  study  of 
career  and  consumer  education,  along  with  principles  of 
management  and  decision-making.    Units  covered  are  Kit- 
clien  Caper,  Focus  on  tlie  Family,  Bedroom  Beauty,  Project 
You,  Seam  Schemes,  and  Talent  With  Tot. 


A  visit  to  a  ciiildren's  garment  factory  sparked  new  ideas  for 
the  traditional  seventh  grade  apron  project.  Why  not  make 
them  on  an  assembly  line? 


Flow  charts  and  facton'e,s  designed  for  each  step  in  the  con. 
striiction  process  demonstrate  division  of  labor. 
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Aprons  do  get  finished  -especially  on  an  assembly  line.  Did 
they  ever  have  to  wait  for  others?    Did  it  get  boring  doing 
the  same  job  over  and  over?   Which  one  will  be  my  aproni 


Even  studying  nutrition  is  enjoyableywhen  students  Uave  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  ideas  wiUi  others.  Here  seventh 
grade  girls  are  presenting  a  puppet  show  to  primary  students. 
Nutritious  cookies  served  to  these  second  graders  disappear- 
ed in  a  hurry!  Nutrition  can  be  fun! 


A  skit  on  nutrition  to  intermediate  grades  was  followed  by 
a  fiannel-board  presentation  including  audience  participation. 
The  Home  Living  students  presented  these  programs  to  a 
total  of  seVen  elementary  classrooms! 
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Topics  for  Teens  I  is  an  elective  one-semester  course  oiYered 
to  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students.  The  course  is  designed 
to  help  students  rorm  more  mature  relationships  with  age- 
mates,  develop  better  coordination,  and  explore  values  as 
they  relate  to  personal  behavior  and  money  management. 
Other  areas  available  for  exploration  in  Topics  for  Teens  I 
are  Fuod  Our  Biisiness,  Creative  Homes,  and  Get  Ready  - 
Get  Set  -  Sew. 


These  students  are  watching  a  home  economist  from  a  local 
utility  aem onsirate  a  product.  Later,  students  developed 
demonstrations  of  their  own  to  ''try-on  *  this  role. 


Topics  for  Teens  II  is  mi  exploratory  semester  course  which 
may  be  elected  by  ninth  ade  students.  In  the  food  unit, 
stud'^r.L,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  carry  out 
diff  onl  types  of  entertainment*.-  they  may  later  attempt 
to  tiieir  own  homes  of  the  future.  They  may  relate  the 
clothing  unit  directly  ;o  their  personal  needs  by  ana- 
lyzing their  own  clothing  studying  their  activity  and  interest 
patterns,  and  creating  a  wardrobe  plan  that  meets  their 
needs.  By  tliis  time,  their  figures  are  more  stabHzed  so  they 
can  discc'ver  ways  to  enhance  them.  A  unit  caMed  Figures 
and  Fabrics  is  designed  to  help  with  this  task.  Besides  these 
units,  others  included  are  Shopping  Sense,  Sharing  and  Car- 
ing  for  Homes,   and   Career  and  Vocational  Planning. 


Tliis  ambitious  iiintli  grader  is  using  sewing  skills  as  part  of 
an  interiors  unit  designed  to  develop  projects  to  enhance  the 
scJiool.   Here,  drapes  are  being  made  for  the  school  library. 


and  in  this  picture,  we  can  appreciate  an  effective  window 
treatment  for  the  school  cafeteria.  Other  students  chose  to 
redecorate  a  teachers'  lounge  including  painting  the  walls, 
making  drapes,  and  designing  room  accessories. 


The  junior  high  teachers  feel  that  after  each  student  has 
completed  these  courses,  he  or  she  should  be  able  to  assess 
her  interests  in  the  various  areas  of  home-living  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  vocations  to  which  these  interests  may  lead.  Stu- 
dents will  also  have  fulfilled  certain  developmental  tasks  to- 
ward family  life  goals  and  have  a  broader  background  of 
knowledge  on  which  to  build  at  the  senior  high  school  level. 
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As  a  consumer.  ofus  iiro  called  upon  al  one  lime  or  an- 
oiher  lo  be  amateur  accouiilanls,  mechanics,  dielicians,  or 
engineers  in  the  selection  arid  use  of  products  and  services. 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  liave  Ihe  inlbrmalion  or  the  skills  nec- 
essary? 

Children  in  the  elementary  grades  already  have  a  limited 
background  of  e\periencc\s  that  can  be  used  lo  develop 
economic  understanding.  Students  at  this  age  are  beginning 
to  realize  tliey  cannot  have  all  Ihe  things  they  want,  and 
they  can  begin  to  recogni/.e' and  understand  that  this  prob- 
lem  is  common  to  all  people.  Establishing  priorities  based 
on  personal  values  is  Ihc  only  way  to  develop  etYective  dec- 
ision-making  ability    regarding   these    wants   and  needs. 

Consumer  economics  is  a  term  much  used  and  often  little 
understood.  Often,  we  limit  the  scope  of  the  word  ^\'on- 
sumer''  to  those  concepts  based  on  financial  management 
rather  than  seeing  the  consumer  in  his  broad  role  as  a  user 
of  all  resources,  i.e.  time,  energy,  money,  our  environment, 
community  resources,  and  the  individual  poteiUial, 

Consumer  and  economic  concepts  flow  through  most  ac- 
tivities designed  for  career  education,  l-or  instance,  we  can 
not  separate  the  process  and  concepts  of  saving  f  an  eco- 
nomics concept)  from  the  jobs  of  the  workers  in  savings 
institutions,  (world  of  work)  or  iVom  students'  attitudes 
toward  planning    saving  (self-development). 


These  busy  second-graders  are  learning  about  savings;  ac- 
counts from  a  local  bai?king  representative.  Slie  stresses 
that  their  current  occupation  is  school  and  that  money  in 
savings  makes  money  for  the  owner.  Through  a  simulation 
activity,  each  child  had  the  opportunity  of  opening  his  own 
savings  account;  and  ballons  and  cookies  demonstrated  the 
advantages   of  ^^money''  earned   from    ''money''  invested. 
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How  much  ciin  we  buy  with  30  cents,  SI  ,S 5,  SI 0?  A  variety 
of  differently  priced  toys  and  sporting  equipment  helped 
students  determine  some  short  and  long-range  goals  regard- 
ing  spending  and  saving. 


Baseball  gloves  are  always  a  popular  item  in  the  spring  and 
when  Kansas  University \  baseball  coach  is  showing  them, 
it\  even  more  interesting!  These  third  graders  also  discussed 
the  cost  of  iiniforms  and  other  baseball  equipment  as  well 
as  the  attitudes  a  coach  appreciates  in  his  players. 


How  many  pennies  are  in  a  nickel?  How  many  nickels  in  a 
dime?  VVhat  could  we  buy  for  a  penny?  one  .  .  .  two  .  . 
three  .  .  .four  .  .  .  five  ,  .  .  This  bank  representative  helped 

these  kindergarteners  decide  that  a  dime  was  understard- 
able  after  all!  And,  woefully,  a  penny  wouldn't  buy  too 
much! 
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WORLD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


One  section  of  the  Lawrence  Career  Education  Program  in- 
volved iniprovenienl  of  the  junior  high  school  industrial  arts 
program.  In  the  fall  of  1972,  all  three  Lawrence  Junior  High 
Schools  began  using  the"  new  lACP  Program  (Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project)  at  the  seventh  grade  level.  The  seventh 
grade  phase  is  titled  'The  World  of  Construction/'  'The 
World  of  Construction"  program  is  not  intended  to  teach 
skill  development.  Students  at  the  seventh  grade  level  lack 
the  maturity  to  be  concerned  about  such  qualities  as  accur 
ateness,  whiflf  is  an  important  facet  of  skill  training.  In- 
stead, the  program  is  designed  to  give  students  experience 
with  general  concepts.    Students  usually  know  very  little 
about  construction  at  this  level.    However,  studies  have 
shown  that  after  taking  this  course,  many  students  know 
enough  about  the  construction  trades  to  appreciate  the  great 
degree  of  training  necessary  to  perform  the  various  skills. 
While  all  students  are  exposed  to  practical  knowledge  and 
concepts  of  the  working  world,  some  decide  to  further  ex- 
plore careers  in  construction.   In  the  new  program  stu^icnts 
learn  actual  construction  on  concepts  such  as  plumbing, 
roofing,  wiring,  duct  and  sheet  metal  work,  masonry,  paint- 
ing and  drafting,  plus  some  concepts  connected  with  man- 
agement including  pricing  and  quality  control.  In  the  lACP 
Program,  students  generally  work  on  activities  in  ''crews'' 
of  about  4-6  students  each.  At  the  beginning  of  an  activity, 
a  foreman  is  elected  or  appointed.  The  foreman  then  dele- 
gates work  to  be  performed  by  each  crew  member. 
At  one  point  in  the  school  year,  labor-management  negoti- 
ations develop.  Half  of  the  class  is  termed  "labor"  while  the 
other  half  is  "management,"  Mid-way  through  the  neguii- 
ations,  when  the  "battle"  becomes  very  active,  the  teacher 
calls  a  halt  and  the  students  reverse  sides.  Although  this  ex- 
perience may  prove  frustrating,  it  is  a  very  informative  and 
realistic  lesson  about  the  world  of  work. 
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Students  parlicip;]te  in  construction  activities  \o  learn  tiie 
concepts  of  the  industry  which  includes  proportioning  and 
mixing  cement  to  use  in  footings  nnd  pillars  for  iionie  and 
building  construction. 


One  of  the  activities  used  to  develop  the  students  concept  of 
wood  frame  borne  construction  is  tiie  building  of  a  scaSe 
model  wall  construction  is  the  building  of  a  scale  model  wall 
section  for  u  typical  home.  This  activity  introduces  tiie  stu- 
dent to  plu)))b]ng,  heating,  sheet  metal,  and  electrical  ap- 
plications. 


The  finishing  touches  are  added  to  tiie  "home**  which  in- 
cluded trimming,  painting,  and  roofing. 
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Tlie  concept  of  hoio.e  design  and  community  pliinning  is 
studied  through  the  constr-'ciion  of  ii  student's  "dreiim" 
modfc!  home  which  the  class  used  to  plan  and  lay  out 
model  community. 
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A  new  course  introduced  at  the  senior  high  school  level  is 
entitled  Manufacturing  Processes. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  to  each  student  the 
aspect  of  mass  production;  beginning  with  corporation 
organization,  selection  of  a  product,  design  and  develop- 
ment, tooling-up  for  mass  production,  production  and 
assembly,  and  finally  sales  and  distribution  of  the  product, 
A  student  should  have  one  or  more  semesters  of  any  of  the 
following  classes:  Drafting,  Wood  Technology,  Machine 
Tool  Processes,  Electronics,  Welding,  or  Sheet  Metal  Fab- 
rication, 


This  course  was  authored  and  developed  by  Fred  Schultz 
and  Lyie  Hoover  at  Lawrence  High  School. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION   WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 


During  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  Lawrence  High  School 
Work-Study  Program  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded 
(EMR)  had  the  following  involvement  with  the  Vocational 
Exemplary  Grant: 

1.  Funding  of  a  full-time  On-The-Job-T raining  (OJT) 
Coordinator  to  serve  the  thirty  EMR  students  enrolled 
in  the  program. 

2.  Purchase  of  equipment  for  the  establishment  of  a  laun- 
dry. 

The  Lions'  Laundry  is  responsible  for  laundering  all  towels 
used  by  the  athletic  and  physical  education  departments 
of  the  high  school  and  uniforms  of  the  auto  mechanics  and 
athletic  departments.  Special  education  ^students,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  OJT  Coordinator,  operate  the  laundry 
on  one  hour  shifts,  five"  days  a  week,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
students  are  responsible  not  only  for  the  laundering  of  an 
average  of  1900  towels  and  35  uniforms  a  week  but  must 
also  maintain  the  laundry  area,  pick-up  and  deliver  the  laun- 
dered items,  keep  student  time  sheets,  record  delivered 
items,  and  attend  work  evaluation  sessions  regarding  the  op- 
eration of  the  laundry.  Funds  for  salaries  and  supplies  are 
obtained  by  charging  the  department  who  used  the  services 
of  the  laundry  on  a  price  per  item  basis. 

The  duties  of  the  OJT  Coordinator  include  the  location, 
placement,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  job  stations  for  all 
high  school  EMR  students.  Job  stations  are  divided  into 
two  categories -Campus  Work  Experience  and  OJT. 

The  campus  work  enrollment  was  composed  of  twelve  caf- 
eteria workers,  eight  laundry  workers,  one  building  main- 
tenance worker,  und  one  ditto  service  operator.  Salary 
ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour.  Students  worked 
for  a  period  of  time  of  one  hour  or  two  hours  a  day. 

Eighteen  students  worked  from  two  through  eight  hours 
daily  on  community  job  stations  for  OJT  credit.  Those 
students  oh  OJT  earn  from  $L60-S2.50  an  hour  on  jobs 
such  as  grocery  sacker/carry-appi*entice,  landscaping,  house- 
keeping, custodial  aides,  dairy  farming,  and  assistant  equip- 
ment manager  for  university  athletic  department. 


ERIC 
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From  SeplcmbLM'  tlii'OLigli  April,  over  sevtMity-Hve  guest  or 
observers  lOLirecl  the  program.  There  were  a  total  of  fifteen 
community  resource  people  used  in  the  classrooms  and 
twelve  field  trips  taken  by  small  groups  of  students  to  relate 
their  academic  experiences  with  the  unique  resources  of  the 
Lawrence  community. 

Classroom  experiences,  at  all  times,  are  structured  to  provide 
a  transfer  of  academic  skills  to  the  adult  world  of  w<)rk  ajui' 
independent  living.  Those  areas  stressed  include  coirmunica- 
(ion  skills,  bu.,ijiess  math,  government,  social  sciences,  and 
general  vocational. 
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TRADES  PROGRAM 


The  TRADES  Program  was  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  students  who  are  classified  as  disadvantaged. 
TRADES  IS  a  'Vlf  contained"  program  incliidmg  work  in 
language  arts,  social  science,  and  the  skill  instruction.  Stu- 
dents graduate  with  a  regular  diploma. 

The  educational  assistant  section  of  the  1971-72  Program 
was  financed  by  Exemplary  monies.  The  class  was  compos- 
ed of  21  .students  (5  males,  16  females).  The  course  con- 
tent included:  pre-school  to  mid  years  Child  Development 
study;  300  word  vocabulary  covernig  the  Child  Develop- 
ment presentation;  researching  and  producing  educational 
bulletin  boards  and  art  projects;  making  a  card  file  of  350 
educational  activities  review  of  manuscript  printing  and 
numbers.  Instruction  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  aide  was 
continuous. 

The  students  worked  in  the  classrooms  two  hours  a  day  in 
nine  public  schools  and  on  Headstart  Day  Care  Center.  At 
least  once  a  week,  the  TRADES  educational  aide  instructor 
visited  the  student  on  duty.    The  next  day,  in  classtime, 
coniments  were  made  to  the  student  including  praise  as  well 
as  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  instructor  also  confer- 
red with  the  cooperating  teacher  on  the  student's  progress. 
A  sample  of  a.ssignments  completed  by  the  teacher  aides  are: 
made  bulletin  boards;   graded  papers;   helped  with  lunch- 
room; helped  with  milk  semng;  tutored  reading,  math  and 
science,  both  proup  and  ivdividually;  lielped  on  the  play- 
ground;  prepared  and  ran  duplicated  materials;  prepared 
teaching  materials;  such  as  paints,  construction  paper,  etc. 
Of  course,  clean  up  duties  were  done. 

Of  ihis  group  of  21  students,  3  males  and  13  females  have 
completed  the  year.  Five  are  graduates. 


By:  Mrs.  Daryl  Jehle 

Director  of  TRADES  Program 
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INSERVICE 


Inservice  as  a  necessary  component  of  a  new  Career  Educat- 
ion program  has  been  very  evident  in  Lawrence.  Through 
the  generous  cooperation  of  Kansas  State  University  in  Man- 
hattan and  now  Kansas  University  in  Lawrence,  we  have 
been  able  to  give  tiie  teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
graduate  credit  tlirough  inservice  workshops  and  courses. 
We  see  inservice  as  an  opportunity  fcr  teachers  to  integrate 
career  education  concepts  ir.^n  their  thinking,  learn  more 
about  community  resources,  and  woi,;  on  curriculum  de- 
velopment for  their  classrooms, 

WORLD  OF  WORK  WORKSHOP    -  June,  1971 

Thirty-two  elementary  teachers  and  principals  from  all 
grade  levels  and  schools  participated  in  our  first  Career  Ed- 
ucation workshop.  By  staggering  four  small  groups  during 
the  week,  each  participant  was  able  to  hear  two  resource 
speakers,  take  two  t'uirs,  and  spend  two  days  with  instruc- 
tional materials  and  curriculum  development.  On  the  last 
day  the  entire  group  went  on  a  bus  tour  of  the  community. 
Each  teacher  developed  a  project  for  the  classroom,  and 
through  sharing,  took  many  ideas  back  to  the  classroom. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  -  June,  1971 
Thiry-five*  elementary  and  secondary  educators  participated 
in  this  one  week  workshop.  Interesting  resource  speakers 
were  heard  all  week  on  the  subjects  of:  low  income  families, 
advertizing,  credit  unions,  banking,  stocks,  consumer  fraud, 
protection  services  including  the  FDA,  and  career  education. 
Each  person  developed  'a  project  for  the  clar.sroom, 

OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  CLASS    -  Fall,  1971 
Sixty  elementary  and  secondary  personnel  ]Darticipated  in  a 
graduate  class  for  three  hours  each  Thursday  evening  for  14 
v.^eks.  Participants  received  3  hours  of  graduate  credit  from 
Kansas  State  University.    Activities  of  the  class  included". 

Lectures  by  faculty  of  the  Dept.  of  Aduit  and  Oc- 

upational  Education,  K.S.U. 
Speaker  on  ''Positive  Self-Image" 
State  Dept.  Speaker  on  ''Writing  Behavioral  Objectives" 
Presentation  by  other  state  career  education  programs 
Released  lime  for  visitation  of  Career  Education  'library 
Tour  to  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Released  time  to  attend  Careers  Fair  for  secondary 
students 

Released  time  for  Mini-tours  to  businesses  after  school 
Panel  on  Post-High  School  educational  opportunities 
Sharing  and  Projects 
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WHHKHND  WORKSHOP  March, 

Teachers  received  one  hour  of  graduale  credit  and  parlicipal- 
ed  in  nKiny  liours  ol*  group  dynamics  related  !o  C"areer  lui- 
ucalion  directed  by  Kansas  State  .University  stat"l\  Also  pre- 
view presentations  on  two  workshops  were  given. 

BUSINHSS,  INDUSTRY,  AND  liDUC^A  TION  Wi:i;:K  (  H.l.i:.)  April,  \  ')71 

This  annual  business,  intUistry  and  educatt)rs  exhange  was 
expandetl  antl  changctl  thfs  year.  By  iTrocknnation  o\  the 
ina\'or,  the  week  was  eleclared  Career  liducation  Week. 
Teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  tt)tal  of  10 
tours  on  four  dilTerent  days  after  school.  A  special  featui'c 
this  year  was  ''The  Shop  Talk  Fo^-unv  ,  where  representatives 
from  business,  the  schocJ  district,  and  the  university  piarti- 
cipated  in  discussion  :,indfgroup  dynamics.  I'he  school  dis- 
trict alst)  set  aside  a  lime  for  community  patrons  to  tour  the 
Career  lulucalion  program. 

WORLD  OF  WORK:  WORKSHOP    June,  ;^)/2 

Teachers  receiveU  one  hour  of  graduate  credit  for  one  week 
of  activities  in  the  morning.  This  workshop  was  directed 
towarel  teachers  with  loss  then  3  hours  credit  in  Career  Ed- 
ucation. 

Format: 

1-  Group  Dynamics  directed  by  K.S.U, 

2-  Presentation  by  Lawrence  teachers  of  career 
education  activities  in  their  classrooms. 
Slides  of  activities  in  the  district.  Review  of 
C  areer  Fducalion  library  and  other  materials. 

3-  Developmeni   of  Careerpacs  directed  by 
K.S.U. 

4-  Teacher  tours  and  resource  speakers  presen- 
tations 

5-  Demonstration  by  elementary  students  of 
projects  Sharing  and  Lvalualion 
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SIMULATION  LHARNING  WORKSHOP     Summer.  1^)7.: 


'Ie:iclicrs  in  gmclcs  5  tlirougli     wore  eligible  to  attend  a  two 
week    licrnoon  session  lor  two  hours  graclule  credit.  Dr. 
Rieluird  Sliusler,  Kansas  University  conducted  the  loliowing 
acliviiios: 

Introduction  and  rationale  ibr  games; 
Examination  and  experimentation  witli  games  already 
developed. 

Developmert  of  career  education  games  for  the  class- 
room. 


FCONOMIC    EDUCATION    WORKSHOP    -  June,  1972 

All  teachers  in  the  district  were  eligible  to  receive  three  hours 
graduate   credit  tor  attending  three  weeks  of  afternoon 
sessions.   Co-sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Council  of  Economic 
Education,  the  relationship  of  the  economic  world  to  the 
world  of  work  und   the  consumer's  world  was  stressed. 
Format: 

Week  1-    Hconun)ic  Coiicepts-Dr.  Olson,  K.U. 

Week  2-  Curriculum  D  evelopmen t-Dr.  John  Guen tlier, 
K.U. 

Week  3-  Curriculum  and  Materials-Mr.  Vincent  Patrick. 
Tulsa 
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FIFTEEN  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECTS  HAVE  BEEN  CHOSEN  NATIONALLY 


In  June,  1972,  Lawrence  USD  P  497  was  informed  that  its  Career  Education  program  was  one  of 
the  fifteen  projects  selected  from  the  forty-one  on-site  visitations  by  the  National  Center  for 
Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  to  be  pub- 
lished and  disseminated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Communication,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  forty-one  on-site  visitations  were  completed  from  approximately  250  projects 
identified  across  the  nation. 

The  fifteen  projects  were  selected  because  they  represent  geographic  distribution;  population  dis- 
tribution; population  distribution ;  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  areas;  city,  county,  and  consolidat- 
ed administrative  units;  programs  planned  for  continuation  after  new  and  limited  monies  expire; 
and  programs;  with  definitve  elements  of  K-l  2  career  education. 

Those  programs  selected  are  listed  alphabetically  below: 

1.  Anne  Arundel  County  Career  Development,  Annapolis,  MARYLAND 

2.  Ceres  Unified  School  District,  Ceres,  CALIFORNIA 

3.  Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program,  Marietta,  GEORGIA 

4.  Helena  Public  Schools,  Helena,  MONTANA 

5.  Holyoke  Schools,  District  RE-IJ,  Holyoke,  COLORADO 

6.  Kershaw  County  School  District,  Camden,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

7.  Knox  County  Schools,  Knoxville,  TENNESSEE 

H.  Lawrence  Unified  School  District  g  497.  Lawrence,  KANSAS 
9.  Lebanon  Union  High  School,  District      I ,  Lebanon,  OREGON 

10.  Mid-Hudson  Career  Development  and  Information  Center,  Plesant  Valley,  NEW  YORK 

11.  New  Ajlbany  School  District,  New  Albany,  MISSISSIPPI 
1  2.  Pontiac  City  Schools,  Pontiac,  MICHIGAN 

13.  Renton  School  District     403,  Renton,  WASHINGTON 
U.Springfield  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  OREGON 
15.  Toledo  City  Schools,  Toledo,  OHIO 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  PROVIHED  BY  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


LAWRENCE  K-12  CAREER  EDUCATION  BUDGET  FOR  3  SCHOOL  YEARS 


1970  71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Administration  -  Salaries 

S  5,790 

S  7,173 

S  6,500 

Secretarial  -  Salaries 

1,672 

1,500 

Administration  -  Printing 

945 

998 

1,000 

Administration  -  Expenses 

554 

91  1 

950 

Instruction  -  Instructors  &  Resource 

25,136 

42,543 

38,700 

Persons 

Instruction  -  Aides 

2,876 

2,200 

Instruction  -  Supplies 

21.750 

10,730 

6.100 

Instruction  •  ConsuUan  \ 

1,608 

204 

200 

Staff  Travel 

1,266 

1,263 

1,000 

In  -  Service  Training 

9  ,984 

2  ,976 

1,750 

Transportation  -  Field  Trips 

22 

921 

1,250 

Utilities 

192 

100 

100 

Fixed  Charges  -  Social  Security 

1  ,52.0 

1  ,756 

District 

Equipment  -  Rental  or  Purchase 

'    4  ,545 

499 

450 

Total  Annual  Budgets  - 

S72  ,98  6 

S74,622 

$62,000 
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LAWRENCE  USD  ?7  497  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PERSONNEL 

September  15,  1971. 


No.  of 

Organization 

Enrollment 

No.  of 

Units 

Cert  if  i^d 

Personnel 

16 

Elein.  K  -  6 

4.300 

222 

3 

Jr.  Higl  7  -9 

112 

1 

Sr.  High  10-12 

1,778 

101 

I 

Administration  Center 





21 

7,891 

4S0 

Clussified  Personnel 

Full  Tirtip 

1  till    1  IJllv 

Pnrf  Tim*'* 
■  till  J  iiii^ 

Clerical  and  Secretarial 

40 

8 

Custo.dial 

Maintenance 

13 

1 

rood  Service 

60 

1 3 

Transportation 

1 

S 

Teacher  Aides 

7 

1 

Federal  Programs 

0 

5 

1  58  . 

55 

2r3 

663 

OCCL?ATir:vAL  SURVEY 

The  lollowing  table  shows  the  occupational  profile  for  Lawrence  and  for  the  State  of  Kansas. 
There  is  an  unusually  large  precentage  of  ''professional,  technical  and  kindred"  workers  among 
the  population  of  Lawroi.ce*  This  percentage  is  almost  twice  the  statewide  average  and  probably 
reflects  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Kansas  on  the  community  work  force. 


Percent  of  Work  Force 
Each  _Ca ie^qry  


Occupational  Category 

Lawrence 

Statewide 

Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred 

27.1 

14.3 

Managers  and  Administrators,  except  Foremen 

7.4 

9.4 

Sales  Workers 

7.3 

7.5 

Clerical  and  Kindred 

19.5 

16.6 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindred 

10.4 

13.3 

Operators,  except  Transportation 

6.3 

9.7 

Transportation  Equipment  Worker 

2.3 

3.5 

Laborers,  except  Farm 

3.8 

4.2 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

0.2 

6.4- 

Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen 

0.6 

1.8 

Service  Workers,  except  Private  Household 

13.6 

12.0 

Private  Household  Workers 

1.5 

1.3 

lOO-Zr 

I007e 

Source:  1970  Census 
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EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAM 


Slrengths  of  ihe  Lawrence  Ciireer  Educalioii  prc^grani  as  preceived  by  the  visiuaion  teams.  tUe 
career  cdiicalioii  stuff  and  USD  fl  497  administrators: 

1 .  The  support  uf  the  community .  parents,  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  t hiTAdm  iiiistratioii  of 
tlie  local  district.  This  Is  evident  in  the  cooperation  of  these  iiroiips  in  providing  resource  spoak*'rs 
hosting  tours/participating  in  ciircer  fairs  and  World  of  W**rk  d  tvs  and  in  sponsoring  the  Business- 
Industry  •  Education  Week. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  pr'ogram  encourages  the  career  education  staff  serving  as  consultants  t(» 
provide  teachers  with  in  format  ion,  ideas,  and  other  services  on  a  voluntary  re((uest  hasis. 

.^.The  development  of  n  strong  elementary  program.  .Althoj^gh  jiafticipation  is  voluntary,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  75''  of  the  eU»*mentary  teachers  participated. 

4.  The  implementation  of  the  lACP  curriculum  in  industrial  arts  and  the  planned  curricul.  r 
revisions  in  home  economics  at  the  junior  high  school  le>eL 

5.  The  developmep^  of  the  Career  Information  Center  in  the  high  school  library  This  is  a  stu- 
dent oriented  browsing  center  for  career  education  and  vocational  gui<*  .ice. 

6.  The  emphasis  on  consumer  educatifin  and  <  won<»mics. 

7.  The  strong  program  of  in*ser\ice  training  that  was  developed  in  c(Mjperati<Hi  with  K.iiisas 
State  University,  Manhattan.  Kansas.  , 

X.  The  good  working  relationships  tliat  have  developed  among  the  staff  and  its  director,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  staff  to  career  education. 

9.  The  involvement  of  special  education  in  the  exemplary  program  to  provide  (»n  •  the  -  job 
experience  for  the  edncable  mentally  retarded  students. 

!  0.  The  research  done  of  evaluation  instruments  to  be  used  for  nreasuring  student  outcomes  at 
the  elchientary  level. 

It.  The  development  of  occupational  awareness  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents  and  the 
;.ccep:ance  by  parents  that  col'*ge  preparation  may  not  be  the  best  answer  for  all  students. 

I  2.  The  progress  made  in  developing  a  respect  and  tolerance  for  all  l\ pes  of  occupations. 

I.V.The  support  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  assistance  furnished  by 
th"  staff  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Kansas. 

Perceived  Weaknesses.  The  following  were  seen  as  weaknesses  in  the  career  education  exemplary 
progra  m . 

1.  lmpr<iving  the  understanding  of  the  career  education  program  to  help  make  more  progress 
at  the  secondary  level  is  essential.  Many  academic  teachers  and  counselors  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels  do  not  appear  to  fully  understand  the  relev.K.ce  of  car  cr  education  in  tlieir 
areas. 

2.  There  is  some  concern  that  the  limited  resource  person.s  of  the  community  may  lead  to  an 
overuse  of  resource  speakers  and  tours. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  nu^thod  of  disseminating  information  about  career 
education  throughout  the  district  is  needed.  Teachers  in  one  school  are  not  always  informed 
about  new  ideas  and  approaches  being  used  in  other  schools  of  the  distrr:t. 

4.  Space  limitations  in  the  individual  classrooms  tend  lo  limit  certain  types  of  activities.  More 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  correlating  the   space  requirements  of  projects  with  the  space  available 

5.  There  sh%)uld  be  closer  communications  between  the  career  education  staff  and  the  vocation- 
al education  staffs 

16  nnn  films  pro^iuced  in  collaborulion  with  Career  Education  Project 


Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 
Jobs  in  the  City 


DISTRIBUTION 
CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES 
MANUFACTURING 
WOMEN  AT  WORK 
MASS  MEDIA 
MEDICAL  &  HEALTH 


CENTRON  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 
1621  West  Ninth  Street 
Lawrence.  Kansas  66044 


For  more  Information  Contact: 
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1972  -  73  Visitation  Form 
K  -  12  CAREER  HDUCATION  PROGRAM 
LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


Return  at  least  2  weeks  prior  to  planned  visitation  to: 

Lawf^^nce  USD  No.  497 

Administration  Center 

Alten:  Ernest  J.  Coleman 

201 7  Louisiana 

Lawrence,  Kansas  "66044 

Telephone  Number:  913-842-6222  or  913-842-7394 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Address  -  -  -  -   

Individual  Making  Request   -    -  - 

Position  -      Telephone  Number 

DATE  Ol'  TOUR  REQUEST:  (Visitation  schedule  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septenil^er  20,  1 972  and 
will c  every  Wednesday  except  during  vacations  or  another  day  with  special  arrangements  to  and 
including  May  16,  1 973, 

Is'  choice  -  Wednesday       

2nd  choice  -  Wednesday  -  --  - 

Time  of  Arrival  -  -       -  -  -   

Tune  of  Departure   -~      -  * 

Number  visitmg  Lawrence  

Career  Education  Visitations  will  be  scheduled  from  approx.  9:30  a.m.  through  2:00. p.niy  Lunch  may 
be  scheduled  for  the  group  (Dutch  Treat)  at  a  school  or  local  restaurant.   '   ^  , 

TOUR  POSSIBILITIES:  (Please  check  specific  area(s)  of  interest  and  indicate  the  number  interested  in 
each.) 

 Elementary  Career  and  Consumer  Education  Activities 

 Junior  High  Career  Exploratory  Programs 

 Senior  High  Store  Front  Trades  Program  and  Special  Education  Commercial  Enter  prise  .Passes 

 Senior  High  Career  Emphasis  Areas 

 Other  Junior  High  Activities.  Please  specify:  —  '  

— > — Other  Senior  High  Activities.  Please- specify:  7-  ^  - 

Please  give  your  reason(s)  for  requestjrig  a  visit  to  the  Lawrence  Career  Education  Program: 


ERJC  ■  d62g63 


VT   019  379 
ViJOi.Gf      I  L  L  I  ^«  '^    G  • 

AN   fAf.'.PLA-Y   Pl^uaKAN  FCR   GCC  UP  AT  I  C  N  A  L 
PKtPAF.ATlUfv.    I\TLKI^^;  ^,tP'.^:T    1  1972). 

:.kLcA\S   public  SuHOGLSt'LA* 
BUh.r.AU   i'jf    AlULF,    V'JC  ATIGNAL  f    AND  IrCHhlCAL 
t  (jUL  at  I  J.\    (  L-'l  u'  ^  /  J  f:  )  t    A  A  S  H  1  NG  TLl!\  »    L    C  . 
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SUMMARY 

Time  Period  covered  by  the  report 

July  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1972 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Prolect 

A.  0bjecti'V'2S 

Change  stuceacs'  attitudes  concerning  the  dignity 
of  work  a  "id  to  prf^vide  vocationa    guidance  and  -tob  entry 
training  f k  r  disadvantaged  youth,  a^  cl  ., 

Illust^rcite  a  workable  plan  to  the  Oirleon.i  Parish 
Sc-lOoIs  ana  rt'  er  agencies  for  achieving  the  above, 

B.  Goaic 

Develop  withii^  each  student  the  ability  tc: 

1,  Think  about  a  wide  range  of  occupations, 

2,  Appreciate  the  dignii  y  of  work, 

3,  Make  their  own  occupational  choices, 

4,  Become  ambitious, 

5,  Know  ho;7  to  find  and  hold  jobs, 

6,  Become  interested  in  school, 

7,  Have  ability  to  earn  while  in  school. 

y.  Have  employable  .skills  upon  terminating  their  schooling. 
9.     Relate  schooling        chosen  occupations, 

10,  Put  their  skills  to  work  through  on-the-job  experiences. 

11,  Become  employable  through  adult  night  trade  crainlng 
courses. 

Procedures 

1.     Elementary  School  Level 

Introduce  the  World-of-Work  througn  field  trips enrich 
studies  related  to  job  choicco,  and  develop  sound 
attitudes  towards  vocations. 
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2. 


Middle  School  Level 


Broaden  the  VTorld-of-Work  concepts  forr    '  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  offer  semi-skilled  training  for  some. 

3*     Hijgh  School  Level  ^ 

-  Use  skills  acquired  in  industrial  education  courses  in  on- 
the-job  training;  afford  practical  anu  simulated  experiences 
in  office  work,  practical  nursing  and  nurses  aide,  i^in- 
tain  guidance,  job  placement,  and  follow-up  for  graduates 
with  assists  from  local  manpower  agencies. 

4.    Out-of-School  Youth  Level 

Provide  training  in  basic  auto  mechanics  and  mechanical 
drawing  or  specialized  areas  in  each  of  those  fields  for 
out-of-school  youth  at  night. 

One  elementary  school  advisor  serves  the  teachers  and  students 
of  four  elementary  schools.     In  an  advisory  role,  he  seeks  to  stimulate 
the  teachers  to  include  occupational  orientation  topics  in  the  instruc- 
tional program.    One  middle  school  advisor  is  responsible  for  facili- 
tating three  semi-skilled  classes  for  over-aged  potential  dropout 
students  and  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  include  world  of  work 
information  into  their  instruction. 

In  the  senior  high  school,  one  vocational  counselor  and  one-the- 
job  training  coordinator  serves  students  enrolled  in  the  clerical  blocks, 
health  occupations  and  industrial  arts  classes.     He  engages  these 
students  in  guidance  sessions  on  salient  topics  related  to  securing  jobs 
and  job  performance^    This  individual  served  the  following: 

Classes  served  by  0.  J.  T.  Coordinator 
and  Vocational  Cotinselor 

 Course  Class  Enrollment  

Office  Simulation  Block  1  34 


Clerical  Office  Block  2  44 


Practical  Nursing  I 

2 

40 

Practical  Nursing  II 

1 

18 

Mechanical  Drawing 

6 

159 

Electricity/Electronics  4  61 


Woodworking 


134 


Smsll  Engines 


63 
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This  coorJ^na^or  t^as  also  available  to  work  with  other  students 
i.n  the  school  wh*^  expressed  r.n  interest  in  vocational  counseling. 

The  program  coordinator,  with  an  office  in  the  L^ame  school, 
assisted  on  numerous  occasions  t^ith  individual  counseling  sessions. 
The  prograiii  coordinator  filled  in  when  the  O.J.T,  coordinator  was  in 
the-  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  E.P.O^P.  staff  was  closely  involved 
with  a  relatively  large  teaching  staff  and  student  population  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Results  and  Accomplishments  . 

The  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation  has  had  a 
positive  influence  on  the  students  of  the  component  schools.  Essentially, 
^"each  program  component  has  progressed  in  the  direction  of  the  stated 
objectives.     The  final  evaluation  of  this  program  should  demonstrate  a 
large  measure  of  progress  or  success.  " 

In  the  elementary  component,  a  significant  increase  in  activities 
was  recorded  during  the  year.     Many  students  gained  increased  knowledge 
of  occupations  and  awareness  to  the  world  of  work.     Field  excursions, 
demonstration  lessons,  visiting  resource  workers  and  role  playing  were 
high  in  the  priority  of  activities  leading  to  the  results  achieved. 

It  is  safe  to  project  that  many  students  in  this  component  are 
.  anticipating  more  experiences  of  this  type  as  they  continue  to  express 
their  satisfaction. 

In  the  middle  school  component  the  greatest  measure  of  activity  was 
manifested  from  a  program  of  only  one  semi-skilled  carpentry  class  and 
occupational  orientation,  sessions  reaching  only  20  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  the." year,  the -component  achieved  full  implementation.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  all  classes  were  receiving  vocational  orientation 
through  the  v^eekly  Career  days,  and  three  semi-skilled  course  areas 
(Carpentry,  Food  Handling,  Child  Care)  were  operational  and  fully  enrolled. 
Staff  and  teacher  cooperation  was  very  high.  .  This  fully  demonstrates  the 
school  accepting  the  challenge  to  achieve  ':he  E.P,0,P.  o?\jectives. 

In  tht.  senior  high  school,  progress  was  shown  by  the  increased 
number  of  O.J.T.  slots  obtained  and  the  interest  shown  /by  students,  in  the 
vocational  guidance  sessions. 

Improved  occupational  awareness  on  part  of  teachers  and  students 
provided  a  basis  for  planned  curriculuiri  change.     Course  addition  or 
revision  will  lead  to  greater  opportunities  for  the  students  of  this  v 
level.     Interest  is  manifested  through  the  fact  that  students  are 
thinking  in  tems  of  a  broader  range  of  alternatives  in  their  future. 
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The  Out-of- School  Youth  component  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Model  Cities  funded  Carver  Community  School  in  the  evening.  Through 
excellent  support  and  guidance  improved  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the 
E.P.CP.  Automotive  Mechanics  and  Blue  Print  Realing  classes  was  observed. 
The  need  for  offering  more  alternative  skill-training  opportunities 
continues  to  exist. 

The  progress  achieved  by  the  E.P.O,P,  program  as  of  the  end  of  this 
reporting  period  is  significant  and  the  staff  is  enthusiastic  to  work 
toward  the  implementation  of  the  reconinendations  and  its  continued  growth. 

Evaluation 

The  major  portion  of  the  evaluation  is  composed  of  an  introduction 
and  a  section  covering  the  results  and  accomplishments  of  each  division. 
The  evaluation  is  actually  a  resume  of  the  activities  performed  in  the 
three  instructional  levels  covered  by  the  project  as  related  by  the 
individual  coordinators  at  each  level. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  a 
definite  change,  positive  in  naturie,  relative  to  the  attitude  of  admin- 
istrators, counselors  and  teachers  as  result  of  a  pre-admirlistration  and 
a  post-administration  of  a  Vocational  Information  Questionnaire; 
analysis  of  pre-test  and  post-test  results  of  the  Att itude  Tov^ard  .t(ork 
Survey  administered  to  the  elementary  and  middle  school  stud^nts,^^t;here 
is  little  toward  initiating  and  determining  whether  the  activities  being 
carries  on  are  producing  or  not  producing  the  desired  results. 

Nowhere  do  the  conclusions  and  recoirrmendat ions  reflect  whether  or 
not  the  program  or  project  is  accomplishing  its  objectives  and  to  what 
degree  these  objectives  are  being  met  or  not  being  met. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  summarize  the  Evaluation  Report  ^as  it, 
in  itself,  is  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  project.        .  .  ^ 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

The  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation  is^^yery  .much 
needed  in  this  Desire  Area  to  provide  a  more  revelant  area  to ,  ttie  .cur- 
riculum.   More  persons  within  and  without  the  schools  do  not  have  an 
informed,  effective  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  and,  are, thereby 
relegated  to  lower  ranks  of  our  economy.  ^  i-,  .' 

The  vocational  thrust  is  not  in  competition  with  basic  college 
preparatory  instruction,  but  rather  serves  to  help  each  .individual  decide 
for  himself  where  in  terms  of  his  interests  and  abilities,  he  wi^ll  . enter 
the  job  world.     Very  clearly  students  need  more  alternatives  as  they 
progress  through  school.     It  is  the  mission  of  E*P.O,P.  to  broaden^ 
their  capabilities  to  make  wise  intelligent  decisions  and  foster . success 
in  any  choices  they  make. 
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Recommendations  submitted  here  are  for  serious  consideration  to 
help  the  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation  achieve  its 
objectives.     The  following  recommendations  are  listed: 

1.  More  community  and  advisory  committee  involvement  in  project 
functions. 

2.  More  dissemination  ox  project  materials  in  other  local  schools 
in  order  to  expar-^  the  influence  of  the  program. 

3.  More  community  awareness  of  E.P.O.P.  activities  and  objectives 
through  newspaper  articles,  T.V.,  etc* 

4.  More  in-service  programs  for  teachers  involved  with  E.P.O^P. 
including  greater  usage  of  outside  resource  persons. 

5.  More  intervisitation  with  programs  similiar  x^/ith  E*P.  0,P.  to 
exchange  ideas  and  discuss  problems  common  to  all. 

6.  The  evaluation  design  be  rewritten  to  incorporate  measurable 
product  and  process  objectives. 

7.  More  effort  exerted  to  secure  upper  echelon  commitmenLS 
favorable  to  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

8.  To  continue  curriculum  expansion  and/or  revision  to  include 
such  courses  as  lACP  (World  of  Construction,  World  of 
Manufacturing),  General  Maintenance;  Career  English  and 
Applied  Mathematics. 

9.  To  reinstitute  the  Nurse  Assistant  course  into  the  Health 
Occupations  component  with  a  more  sophisticated  selection 
procedure. 
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THE  PROBLFM 


Eight  thousand  children  attend  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  section  of  Nev7  Orleans  known  as  the  Desire  area.     The  Problem  . 
Analysis  and  the  Statistical  Profile  of  the  Model  Cities  Prelimirrary  1 
Coinnunity  Renewal  Program  Reoort  on  Population  indicate  that  the  Desire 
area  has  become  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  residents  and  the 
community  at  large  as  a  ghetto,  the  inh;?^bitants  of  v;hich  are^  socially, 
economically  and  physically  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  community 
life.     Cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  city  by  railroads,  canals,  and 
a  corridor  of  industrial  uses,  the  Desire  section  encompasses  the  city's 
largest  public  housing  project  and  is  predominately  Negro.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  employed  males  and  four-fifths  of  the  employed 
females  work  in  low-paying,  unskilled  jobs.     The  situation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  61  percent  of  the  families  in  Desire  earn  less 
than  $3,000  annually.     Indices  such  as  the  relative  dependence  on 
public  welfare,  the  juvenile  crime  rate,  and  the  low  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  delineate  distressed  conditions  warranting  remedial 
action. 


Children  attending  Moton,     Dunn,   Edwards  or  St.   Philip  the  Apostle 
elementary  schools  will  later  attend  Carver  Middle  School  and  Carver 
Senior  High  School.     Together,  the  schools  comprise  the  "Ccrrver  Complex, 
all  are  ESEA 'Title  I  schools  and  serve  the  severely  economically  dis- 
advantaged population  of  the  Desire  neighborhoods  (see  map).  The 
proposed  exemplary  program  will,  during  the  initial  year^  serve  the 
children  attending  these  six  schools. 

At  the  elementary  level,  ghetto  children  come  to  school  with 
negative  self  concepts  of  their  ability  to  function  in  the  world  of 
graTumar,  books  or  work.     Their  home  experiences  are  not  tied  to  the 
written  word  or  the  utilization  of  academically  learned  skills  and 
they  often  have  no  successful  role  model  upon  whom  to  pattern  behavior 
and  aspirations.     Generally,  they  know  nothing  about  vocational  options 
open  to  them,  as  they  experience  little  but  the  world  of  the  V7elfare 
check,  or  nand-to-mouth  existence  supported  by  a  parent  who  works  on 
n  day-to-day  basis,  if  at  all. 

At  the  secondary  level,   students  are  often  over-age  and  mark 
tiiae  until  they  may  legally  leave  school  at  age  16,     Carver  Middle 
School  and  Carver  Senior  High  School  each  reported  the  highest  per- 
centage of  dropouts  for  their  respective  grjide  levels  in  the  entire 
W<^w  Orleans  public  schools  system  in  196S.     Hot  included  in  dropout 
figures  are  those  students  placed  on  indefinite  snGpenci.cn-     If  such 
students  do  complete  their  secondary  edr.cation,   it  is  generally  not 
backed  by  salable  skills.     Too  often,  the  high  school  graduate  discovers 
he  is  just  as  unemployable  as  his  friend  who  dropped  out  of  school. 
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Many  students  graduating  from  the  Carver  complex  cannot  afford  to  attend 
college  or  commercial  trade  school. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  exemplary  program  in  occupational  pre- 
paration to  adequately  prepare  loi;- income  students,  beginning  with  the 
elementary  grades,   for  a  responsible  and  productive  life  by  providing 
a  realistic  ^^iewpoint  about  the  dignity  of  X7ork  and  knowledge  concerning 
possible  vocationr.l  choices,  and  to  complement  such  occupational  awaie- 
ness  on  the  j^^condary  level  with  skills  salable  on  the  New  Orleans  job 
market . 

Building  on  the  World  of  Woi-k  occupational  orientation,  this  pro- 
gram will  conJl:inue  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities 
for  youths  at  the  secondary  level  by  establishing  training  opportunities 
for  the  dropouC-prone ,  over-aged  teenagers  at  Carver  Middle  School. 

The  secondary  program  will  also  create  for  the  disadvantaged  youth 
attending  Carver  Middle  School  meaningful  and  observable  bridges  between 
school  and  earning  a  living.     Curriculum  designed  especially  in  support 
of  the  three  trades  to  be  introduced  at  Carver  Middle  School  x^ill  enable 
the  students  to  see  the  direct  role  core  academic  subjects  play  In 
relation  to  their  chosen  occupational  field.  | 

Through  participation  in  the  on-the-job  industrial  arts  component 
(to  be  administered  through  the  cooperation  of  local  business  and 
industrial  leaders),  Carver  Senior  High  School  students  will  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  directly  experience  educational  training  which  will 
lead  to  emplo3nnent. 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  clerical  occupations  will  par- 
ticipate in  vocationally  centered  simulated  office  training,  individu- 
ally programmed  typewriting  instruct ion^  and/or  pre-cooperative  clerical 
Instruction.     Economically  disadvantaged  students  at  Carver  Senior  High 
School  who  previously  earolled  in  the  Cooperative  Office  Education 
program  (x>7hich  provides  on-the-job  experiences  with  local  employers) 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  the  labor  market.     The  pre-COE 
program  will  provide  the  needed  preparation.     The  individually  pro- 
grammed typewriting  instruction  program  is  designed  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students,  who  did  not  achieve  job  entry  type- 
V7riting  levels  through  the  traditional  lock-step  methods  v/hich  inhibited 
individual  progress.     The  simulated  office  experience  in  the  proposed 
vocational  office  block  will  greatly  increase  the  percentage  of  students 
who  are  able  to  obtain  full-time  employment  In  the  clerical  occupation 
for  which  they  trained  while  in  high  school.     A  three-year  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Supervisor  of  Business  Education  of  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools  ind/.cates  that  an  average  of  only  15  percent  of  the  students 
completing  the  Carver  clerical  program  were  able  to  secure  full-time^ 
employment  soon  after  graduation.     The  poor  placement  record  of  such 
students  is  partially  attributed  to  the  fact  that  economically  deprived 
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students  find  it  difficult,   if  not  impossible,   to  identify  with  office 
workers  and  they  therefore  are  lost  in  Che  v;orld  of  clericcl  Gmployment 
applications  end  testing  in  a  real  office.     The  proposed  sr^Tnulc-^tcd 
office  situation  will  provide  the  needed  orientation  to  realities  of 
office  environment. 


The  project  will  also  include  for  hi^h  school  students  vocational 
skill  training  in  the  area  of  health  occupations,  a  field  currently 
suffering  a  critical  shortage  in  New  Ox-leans  and  one  which  v/ill  provide 
worthwhile  and  rev/arding  employment  opportunities  for  Carver  students 
once  they  have  completed  their  secondary  education.     A  simulated 
vocational  environment,  "to  be  supplemented  by  field  trips  and  visiting 
lecturers^  is  planned  for  students  to  be  enrolled  in  raw  health  occupa- 
tions courses,  thereby  permitting  such  students  to  also  benefit  from 
concrete  experiences  in  situoti'ons  reflecting  actual  employment 
conditions . 

Out-of-school  youth^  be  they  dropouts  or  unemployed  high  school 
graduates,  abound  in  the  Desire  area.     If  adequately  trained,  such 
young  people  can  become  contributing  members  of  society »     This  exemplary 
program  will  provide  for'  such  youth  the  opportunity  to  pursue  skill 
training  in  the  evening  in  drafting  and  auto  mechanics.     They  will  be 
also  assisted  in  locating  suitable  employment  and  will  receive  voca- 
tional guidance. 

All  components  of  the  proposed  exemplary  program  for  occupational 
preparation  call  for  cooperation  between  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools 
and  local  manpower  agencies.     Resources  of  the  Louisiana  Division  of 
Employment  Security  and  its  Youth  Opportunity  Center  are  <:urrently  used 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  school  nystem.    Greater  reliance  on  testing, 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  services  of  LDES  and  the  YOG  will 
result  from  this  project.     Additionally,  a  Business  Advisory  Committee, 
to  be  compririC.d  of  represent:  t Ives  of  public  and  private  manpov/er 
agencies   (Louisiana  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Youth  Opportunity 
Center,  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Area  Committee,   CAMPS,  Concentrated 
Employment  Program;   Chamber  of  Commerce^  etc.)  was  formed  to  assist  with 
development  of  OJT  slots  for  the  industrial  arts  component,  as  well  as 
to  serve  as  a  vital  resource  for  project  staff.     It  is  anticipated  that 
mutual  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools  and  the  manpower  agencies  will  grow  and  be  maintained  through 
this  exemplary  progr.im  for  vocational  preparation. 

The  Desire  area  comprises  one  of  three  New  Orleans  Model  Cities 
Neighborhoods.    A^ll  three  areas  are  characterized  by  significant  degrees 
of  physical  and  economic  b|.ight.     It  is  the  intention  of  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  to  expand  the  services  of  the  proposed  exemplary  program 
to  the.  Low^r  Ninth  VJard  Mo4el  Neighborhood  and  to  the  Central  City  Model 
Neighborhood  (see  map)  in  years  two  and  three  of  program  operation. 
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The  proposed  exeinplary  program  for  occupational  preparation 
combines  several  successful  feutures  of  previous  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  sponsored  by  the  U.   S.   Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  U.   S.   Department  of  Labor.     The  program  also  includes 
refined  features  of  the  IVorld  of  Work  program  currently  operating  in 
the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools  through  grants  received  from  the  Dansforth 
Foundation  through  the  Plans  for  Progress  nationr.  1  office. 

A.     Elementary  Component:     The  Preliminary  Report  of  Research 
Findings  of  the  World  of  Work  Project j   1367-1968,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Glenn  Hontz,  Dr.   Jack  Sturgis>  Mr.  Robert  Bermudez  and 
Mr.  Donald  HcCalister,  indicates  that  inclusion  of  the  World  of  Work 
activities  at  the  elementary  school  level  in  the  proposed  exemplary 
program  will  be  highly  advantageous: 

...of  m::,jor  interest .was  the  fact  that  the  students 
in  the  experimental  group  performed  equally  vjell 
despite  the  fact  that  their  field  experiences  removed 
them  from  the  classroom  and  from  the  study  of  printed 
materials,  thus  providing  an  apparent  advantage  to 
the  students  in  the  control  group  who,   in  contrast, 
spent  a  greater  portion  of  th^ir  time  in  the  study 
of  textbook  and  other  similar  materials.     It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  field  experiences  fully  ccmpen- 
sated  for  the  lack  of  study  time  normally  devoted  to 
printed  materials.     This  factor  held  true  for  both 
male  and  female  students. 

A  second  major  factor  that  was  examined  was  the  impact 
upon  the  students'  career  aspiration  levels.  Data 
revealed  that  the  aspirations  of  students  in  both  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  x^ere  higher  following 
the  treatment  than  they  were  prior  to  treatment.  In 
the  estimiation  of  the  research  team,  the  increase  in 
occupat ionr.l  aspirations  at  the  beginning  of  the  unit 
of  study  was  higher  than  ^normal*   for  students  of  this 
age  and  background.     Further,  the  increase  in  the 
level  of  their  aspirations  as  recorded  following  their 
study  of  occupations  was  significant  in  terms  of  the 
standardised  testing  instrument  administered .  These 
data  in  combination  with  reactions  provided  by 
teachers  and  students  clearly  suggest  that  the  study 
of  occupations  and  career  information  tends  to  produce 
a  generally  high  level  of  motivation,  regardless  of 
the  particular  method  of  study  employed. 

The  next  factor,  tested  x^Tas  the  degree  to  which  stu- 
dents viewed  certain  specific  factors  as  being  impor- 
tant to  them  In  choosing  an  occupation.     The  data 
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reveclcd  thot  prior  to  trestment  the  st:udcnts  gener- 
ally rssi^ned  a  high  importance  to  niuny  job  f^^xtors. 
After  trer.tTTient ,  however,  they  tended  to  viev;  thCvSe 
ssiTie  f£cto.:9  as  beinrj  relr;L:ivoly  less  iinportant. 
This  shift  from  an  over^-positivc  to  a  more  moderate, 
and  pcrhr.ps  more  realistic,  reaction  su2[7;ests  that 
the  students  were  exhibit  ins  i^^ore  mature  reactions 
following  their  study  of  occupct ioncl  information. 

The  fourth  factor  studied  vo.s  related  to  changes  in 
students'  attitudes  towards  work,  s e 1 f ,  and  education. 
It  was  found  that  approximately  half  of  the  students 
in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  changed 
in  their  attitudes  towards  Lhese  three  factors. 
Relatively  more  of  the  students  v/ho  received  the 
e::perimental  unit  changed  to  having  a  more  pcsitive' 
attitude  tov7ards  work,  self ^  and  educat ion. 

Briefly,  and  in  summary,   it  would  appear  that  the  two 
methods  of  study  did  not  produce  appreciable  changes 
in  the  acquisition  of  textbook  content.     However,  a 
more  mature  attitude  toward  factors  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  a  job  appeared  to  have  resulted.  Of 
greatest  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  experimental 
treatment  tended  to  be  relatively  more  effective  in 
producing  positive  attitudes  towards  v/ork,  self,  and 
education.     Further,  the  overall  increase  in  motiva- 
tion manifested  in  the  rise  in  occupational  aspira- 
tions of  children  in  both  groups  did  clearly  suggest 
the  desirability  of  including  more  opportunities 
throughout  the  curriculum  for  students  to  study  this 
apparently  exciting  field  of  information. 

Results  of  the  following  studies  have  been  considered  in  the 
development  of  the  elementary  component  of  the  proposed  exemplary 
program: 

1.  JeffrieSj  D.     "The  Needs  of  Inner-City  Children  for  Career 
Guidance/'  ELEl^IENTARY  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELmC,  1960. 

2.  Warner,  T.  ,  Ed.  ''Heeded  Concepts  in  Elementary  Guidance.'' 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus >  1969. 

3.  Whitfield,   E.  A.     ''Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Elementary 
School:     Integration  or  Fra£,mentr.tion?"     THE  SCHOOL 
COUNSELOU,  1968. 

« 

4.  Jacobs,  Lelsnd  F.     "jBookn  that  Recognize  the  Joy  of  Work,'" 
IKSTRUCTOR,  1959. 
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5.     Cookj  Dr.  Helen  E.     "Occupnt ioncl  Information  Materials 

Project  for  Pupils  in  Grades  3-3.''    Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

Middle  Schocl  Component:     The  occupational  information  and 
guidance  section  of  this  component  is  based  on  the  design  developed 
and  researched  in  the  New  Orleans  I'/orld  of  Work  project,  as  well  as 
upon  the  follov/ing  studies: 

1.  Bailey,  J.  A.     THE  RELEVANCE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  TO 
CARI'ER- CHOICE  THEORY  AND  DECISION  i'-IAKING.     American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association,  Washington,  D.C,  1969. 

2.  O'Hara,  R.   P.     A  Theoretical  Foundation  for  the  Use  of 
Occupational   Information  in  Guidance.     THE  PERSONNEL  AND 
GUIDANCE  JOURNAL,  1968. 

3.  Earbula,   P.  M.  ,  and  Isaac,   S.  W.     C/iREER  SIMUL^^TION  FOR 
ADOLESCENT  PUPILS,  FINAL  REPORT.     BR-6-8744.     San  Diego.  County 
Dept.  of  Education,  California,  1967. 

4.  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES,  GRADES  5,  6,  7.     Abington  School 
District,   Pennsylvania,  1968. 

5.  Darcy,  R.  L.     AN  EXPERIMENTAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  LABOR  MARKET  PROCESSES,  FINAL 
REPORT.     BR-5-1203.     Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  1968. 

6.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGPkAM,   E4AGE  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK, 
DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES 
(August,  196GL)     Rocky  Mountain  Educational  Lab.,   Inc.,  Greeley, 
Colorado,  1969. 

The  results  of  the  following  studies  have  been  employed  in 
developing  the  semi-skill  training  component  at  the  middle  school  level: 

1.  Center  for  Vocational  Arts^  Norwall.:,   Conn.;  New  York  Univ., 
N.Y.   Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services.     A  Pilot 
Project  to  Develop  a  Program  of*  Occupational  Training  for 
School  Alienated  Youth.     Appendix  to  Second  Interim  Report. 

2.  Cosine,  June.  ^'Approaches  to  Use  in  Assessing  Needs  for. 
Content  of  and  Certain  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Offering 
Home  Economics  Courses  Preparing  for  Gainful  Employment,*' 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Pvcsearch  Foundation. 

3.  Konz,  Stephan  A.,  and  Middleton,  Raymona.     "Work  Instruction 
Programs  for  the  Food  Service  Industry.'^     Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science. 
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4.     U,   S.  Office  of  Education,  Washinston,   D.   C.     ''A  Pilot  Px-oject 
to  Develop  a  Program  of  Occupation::!  Training  for  School 
Alienated  Youth.*'     Interim  Report  imd  Statistical  livaluat ion. 
Aup,UGt,  1967. 

C.     Senior  High  School  and  Out -of -School  Components:  Individu- 
alized instruction  for  eleventh  grade  students  enrolling  in  the  Pre- 
Cooperative  Clerical  Block  and  for  students  in  Typex^/rit ing  I  is  to  be 
included  in  the  proposed  exemplary  program  as  a  result  of  two  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  Pvesearch  and  Demonstration  projects  performed  in 
Ncx7  Orleans  in  19o6"1967.     Ihe  demonstration  projects,  operated  through 
the  aucpices  of  Loyola  University  of  the  South  (Special  Jib^tension 
Education  for  Secretarial  and  Agricultural  Workers  -  Contract  No. 02-20- 
66-11)  and  through  the  auspices  of  St.  Mary's  Dominican  College  (Adult 
Education  Center)  wore  both  deemed  highly  successful.     Both  projects 
provided  secretarial  skill  training  for  disadvantaged  persons >  and  both 
reported  great  reliance  on  instruction  paced  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student.     The  Health  Occupations  Block  is  based  on  the 
same  approach. 

The  Vocational  Office  Block  approach ^  including  the  simulated 
office  concept,  has  bean  used  successfally  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  those  schools  v/hich  participated  in  the  Michigan  State 
University  Research  and  Development  Grant  #21-2502,   Project  #7029. 
Some  of  the  material  developed  in  the  Michigan  State  University  project 
will  be  utilised  in  this  program  component. 

The  following  research  results  have  been  utilized  in  formulating 
tils  OJT  vocational  training  component* 


2.     A  Guide:     HORK  CCPERIEHCD:  EDUCATION  AI^3D  EMPLOYMENT  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM.     Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  California,  1969, 

Methods  developed  in  the  Loyola  University  project  already  cited 
for  recruiting  and  holding  out-of-school  youth  in  the  proposed  evening 
program  will  be  employed.     Intensive  vocational  counseling,  testing  and 
guidance,  as  well  as  individual  instructional  methods  were  cited  in  the 
Loyola  Final  Report   (March,  1967)  as  crucial  elements  to  the  success  of 
any  such  project,  and  v;ill  be  included  in  the  proposed  exemplary  program 
for  vocational  preparation. 


Cushmau,  Harold  R. ,  et  al.     "'The  Concerns  and  Ej:pectat ions 
of  Prospective  Participants  in  Directed  Work  Experience 
Programs.-'     State  University  of  W.  Y. ,   Ithaca,  l^ew  York, 


1967. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECT IV GS 


The  overall  objective  of  thi^  project  is  to  brin^  about  a  change 
in  attitude  concerning  the  dignity  of  work  and  to  provide  vocational 
guidance  and  job  entry  training  thct  leads  to  employability  for  those 
youth  living  in  c  financially  deprived^   socially  handicapped^  and 
geographically  isolated  area  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

An  underlying  objective  of  the  proposed  program  is  to  illustrate 
a  xgrorkable  plan  to  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board  and  other  public  and 
private  funding  agencies  for  syccem-i/ide  expansion  and  operation  of  the 
program  components  in  future  years. 

Specific  objectives  at  the  different  grade  level  divisions  of  the 
program  are  as  follov7s: 

A.     Element ary  School 


1.  Provide  students  with  information  rbout  a  variety  of 
occupations  and  vocational  options 

2.  Create  a  desirable  attitude  v/ith  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
work 

3.  Guide  the  students  toward  development  of  sound  occupational 
aspirations 

B,    Middle  School 

1.     Provide  the  over-o.ged  student  and  potential  dropout  with 
semi-skilled  training  in  order  to: 

a.  fjive  him  a  practical  interest  in  remaining  in  school 

b.  provide  him  with  a  means  of  earning  economic  supple- 
ments while  he  is  in  school 

c.  provide  him  u±th  salable  skills  if  he  must  terminate 
his  schooling 

2/    Help  this  student  see  the  relationship  between  core 
academic  subjects  and  his  chosen  occupation  field 

3.     Kelp  the  student  to  develop  a  desirable  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  work  through  skill  training 
and  vocational  guidance 
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C.     Senior  Hip^h  School 


1.  Through  on-the-job  training  provide  the  student  with 
experiences  in  the  latest  methods  and  machinery  of 
industry 

2.  Provide  job-entry  skills  and  employabillty  for  students 
in  areas  of  industrial  arts,  health  occupations,  cin'? 
clerical  occupations 

3.  To  provide  counseling  desipinGd  to  promote  positive 
attitudes  tcx^ards  work  and  to  improve  the  students' 
job-seeking  techniques 

4.  To  assist  students  in  making  vocational  choices  thrr^g'" 
self-evaluation  of  his/her  skills,  interests,  aptitudes 
and  accomplishments 

D.     Out -of -School  Youth 

1,     Through  night  courses  train  yout"i  who  have  left  school 
by  graduation  or  dropout  in  the  marketnble  trades  of 
auto-mecha:iics  and  mechanical  drawing  so  that  they  cnn 
earn  a  livin/^  wage 
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G:iNr^>AL  PROJECT  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


A.  Genernl  Desir/.n':     As  illustrated  in  TABLE    A,     the  genc?:::l  plan 
of  the  proposed  project  mcy  be  defined  as  c.  three- level  approach  to 
vocational  proparction  geared  to  the  needs  of  economically  deprived 
children  in  elementary,  middle  and  senior  high  schools,  respectively. 

Emphasis  ct  the  elementary  school  level  is  placed  on  vocaticiial 
guidance  throu[;h  expansion  of  the  World  of  V7ork  program,  field  trips, 
enriched  curricula  relating  to  occupational  choice,  and  concurrent 
development  of  realistic  attitudes  toward  occupation/vocation  in- 
society. 

Program  design  for  the  middle  school  component  provides  World  of 
Work  curriculum  dealing  with  occupational  infornation  and  guidance, 
building  upon  concepts  formulated  at  the  elemenvary  level.  Additionally, 
over-aged  end  dropout-prone  frtiidents  in  the  middle  school  program  will 
develop  capabilities  in  three  semi-skilled  vocacional  training  fields 
through  three-hour  daily  course  offerings  which  integrate  and  relate 
core  academic  courses  with  realities  of  skill  tra'-'ning.  Participants 
x^7ill  thus  be  able  to  gain  part-time  after-school  and  summer  jobs  whi-.-ihj 
for  many,  will  enable  them  to  stay  in  school. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  this  program  will  provide  intense 
job  training  through  on-the-job  training  slots  to  be  provided  by  local 
businesses  or  realistic,  individually  designed  clerical  or  health 
occupational  preparation  designed  to  simulate  the  realities  of  the 
employment  world,     Gut-of-school  youth  will  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  marketable  skill  through  evening  courses  in  tJvO 
occupational  fields  and  V7ill  benefit  from  occupational  guidance  and  job 
placement  services . 

Functional  components  of  the  program  may  be  listed  skill 
training,  attitude  development  and  motivation  stimulation,  vocational 
guidance,  on-the-job  placement,  and  utilization  of  local  manpower 
resources. 

The  design  is  structured  to  facilitate  student  decision  making 
regarding  vocational  options  at  both  the  middle  and  senio::  high  school 
levels,  and  pi-ovides  the  framex^ork  for  a  continuum  of  growth  of 
occupational  awareness  and  skill  development  for  all  students  in  the 
Desire  area,  beginning  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

B,  Participants: 

1.     Number  of  Participants 

Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  children  were 
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served  by  four  elementary  and  two  secondary  schools  which  comprise  the 
Carver  complex.     Direct  participation  was  extended  to  4152  students, 
or  over  507o  of  the  student  population,  although  all  students  were 
indirectly  exposed  to  program  activities. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  3451  students  took  part  in  the 
program.     At  the  middle  school  and  high  school  levels,  the  second  year 
of  the  program  operation  accommodated  approximately  701  students  in  the 
following  ways: 

74  students  in  the  comprehensive  ii"istructional  unit  emphasizing 
the  semi-skilled  trade  of  building  construction 

58  health  occupations  training 

138  clerical-skill  training 

14  on-the-job  training 

417  Industrial  Arts  training 

In  addition  to  the  participation  of  the  school  enrollees,  39  out- 
of- school  youth  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  night  courses 
in  auto-mechanics  and  mechanical  drawing. 

2.     Criteria  for  Selection  of  Participants 

All  elementary  students  in  the  participating  schocls  will 
automatically  be  included  in  the  progran.     Students  in  the  middle  and 
senior  high  schools  will  be  selected  by  referral  from  counselors, 
teachers,  and  principals.     Over-aged  students  and  those  whose  poor 
academic  record,  spasmodic  attendance,  or  severe  economic  situation 
indicate  the  need  for  immediate  skill  training  to  prevent  a  dropout 
situation,  will  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  program.  Those 
who  do  not  plan  to  attend  college  will  also  be  encouraged  to  enroll. 

In  the  area  of  clerical  training,  the  programmed  instructional 
typewriting  curriculum  will  be  used  in  regular  12th  grade  typing  classes 
the  Pre-Cooperative  Clerical  Block  will  be  for  11th  grade  students  only; 
and  the  Vocational  Occupations  Block  requires  that  those  participating 
be  12th  graders  planning  to  enter  the  work  force  after  graduation  from 
high  school. 

Participants  in  the  out-of-school  training  program  will  be  selec- 
ted through  application  and/or  interview  and  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  developed  by  the  Project  Director,  School  Vocational 
Coordinator,  and  the  Out-of-School  Instructor . 

3  -     Participation  of  Non-Prof it  Private  Schools 

The  one  parochial  elementary  school  in  the  Carver  complex 
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participated  in  all  phases  of  the  elementary  World  of  Work  program.  Its 
enrollment  of  345  students  is  included  in  the  number  of  participants 
discussed  in  Section  1  above. 

C.     Methods  and  Materials: 

1.  Elementary  Level 

The  instructional  materials  developed  in  the  World  of  Work 
project  were  adapted  to  each  grade  level  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  material  was  incorporated  into  the  regular  school  program  and  en- 
riched with  additional  material  assimilated  and  distributed  by  the  ele- 
mentary vocational  advisor. 

2.  Middle  School  Level 

At  the  middle  school  level,  project  personnel  assembled 
teaching  materials  for  a  core  curriculum  to  support  semi-skill  training 
in  building  construction,  food  handling  and  child  care.     The  core 
curriculum  combined  language  arts,  mathematics  and  science  programs  to 
correlate  with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  occupational  training  field 
and  with  direct  practical  application  through  simulated  work  experience 
programs. 

World  of  Work  materials  already  developed  for  grades  6,  7, 
8,  and  9  were  utilized  and  refined  for  this  program  component. 

3.  Senior  High  School  Level 

A  vocational  coordinator  provided  individual  guidance, 
expecially  at  the  twelfth  grade  level,  and  secured  on-the-job  training 
slots  in  the  community  for  students  enrolled  in  industrial  education 
classes. 

Health  occupations  (practical  nursing)  instructors 
provided,  through  realistic  job  simulation  situations,  training  in  a  field 
currently  suffering  se^'ere  personnel  shortage  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Pre-Cooperative  Clerical  Block  for  eleventh  grade 
students  was  a  two-hour  block  of  time  for  students  who  wanted  to  enter 
the  cooperative  office  education  program.     The  main  goal  of  the  course 
was  employability,  by  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  determine  their 
interests  and  qualifications  and  a  chance  to  remedy  individual  problems 
prior  to  their  entranCi  into  the  part-time  world  of  work.  Individualized 
instruction  and  guidance  was  utilized,  including  regular  use  of  small 
packets  of  prpgraimned  instruction. 

Individually  programmed  instruction  was  utilized  in 
teaching  Typewriting  I  to  students  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  The 


activities  in  the  two  typewriting  classes  included  in  the  Individually 
Programmed  Instruction  (IPI)  was  primarily  student-directed,  as  opposed 
to  the  traditional  teacher-directed.     The  ma*:erials  proposed  were  Basic 
Gregg  Typing  I  and  II  by  Ferguson  and  Nalipa  and  Basic  Gregg  Typing  III 
by  Wood  and  House. 

The  Vocational  Office  Block  was  a  two-hour  block  of  time 
combining  Typewriting  II  and  Clerical  Office  Practice.     These  courses 
were  previously  taught  separately.     In  the  VOB  they  were  taught  in 
one  block  so  that  previously  learned  skills  and  knowledges  could  be 
refined  and  strengthened  and  integrated  with  new  information  in  the 
setting  and  through  the  activities  of  a  simulated  office  environment. 
Conventional  textbooks  and  materials  were  used  for  basic  instruction 
and  reference.     Materials  developed  through  the  Michigan  State  University 
Research  and  Development  Grant  #21-2502,  Project  #7029,  material  devel- 
oped by  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools  and  Dominican  College  Adult  Edu- 
cation Center,  and  material  supplied  by  publishers  were  utilized  in  the 
Vocational  Office  Block. 

4.     Out-of-School  Level 

Specially  taught  job  entry  skills  in  the  field  of  drafting 
and  automotive  mechanics  provided  school  dropouts  and  unemployed  out-of- 
school  youth  with  basic  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment.  Both 
courses  were  taughc  three  evenings  per  week  -  auto  mechanics  for  a  thirty- 
six  week  period,  and  drafting  for  an  18  week  period.     Services  of  the 
O.J.T.  Coordinator  for  vocational  guidance  and  job  placement  were  made 
available  to  participants,  who  attended  the  classes  near  their  homes  at 
Carver  Sen?  ^r  High  School.     Participants  progressed  at  their  own  rate  of 
speed,  using  materials  available  through  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools, 
including  World  of  Work  curriculum  supplements. 

D.  Administration 

See  TABLE  B  for  a  schematic  representation  of  The  Administrative 
Structure  of  the  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation. 

As  TABLE  B  indicates,  the  teachers  and  vocational  advisors  of  the 
Exemplary  Program  are  answerable  to  the  School  Vocational  Coordinator 
who  was  in  turn  responsible  to  the  Project  Director.     The  Project 
Director  of  the  exemplary  program  is  also  the  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Education  for  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools.     Because  of  this  permanent 
position  on  the  school  staff,  the  Project  Director  could  easily  function 
within  the  priorities  of  the  school  system,  could  use  the  resources  of 
the  Division  of  Instruction,  and  could  better  coordinate  the  proposed 
exemplary  program  with  the  regular  instructional  organization. 

Project  activities  required  close  coordination  with  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  District  III,  and  with  regular  school  personnel  in 
areas  of  elementary  education,  curriculum  (especially  in  regard  to  the 
World  of  Work  Program  and  to. the  development  of  core  curriculum  in  the 
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middle  school  level),  and  in  the  vocational  arc-^s  of  pr^icticcil  nursing, 
business  education,  home  economics  and  industrial  education. 

Since  an  important  aspect  of  the  proposed  exemplary  progrnni  wnt^ 
the  guidance  component,  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  of  Noa^  thrlcvus 
Public  Schools,  with  its  subdivision  of  Guidance  and  Testing,  played  nn 
important  supportive  role  in  vocational  guidance  and  in  direct  individual 
counseling  with  the  students  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  support  of  the  professional  school  staff,  the 
Project  Director  kept  in  close  contact  with  a  two-pronged  advisory 
committee  which  linked  the  project  with  the  community  and  with  the 
business  world.     The  community  was  represented  by  one  person  from  each 
of  these  groups:     Title  I  Advisory  Committee,  Model  Cities  Conmiittoe 
in  the  Desire  Area,  and  one  parent  group  from  each  school,  and  the 
Desire  Area  Community  Council  (OEO  Neighborhood  Council),     Business  had 
OTte  representative  from  each  of  these  sources:     Louisiana  Division  of 
Emplo3mient  Security,  Delgado  Trade  School,  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System,  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  Chamber  of  Conferee ^ 
and  Orleans  Area  Vocational-Technical  School, 
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RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I    Elementary  Component 

At  this  level,  children  come  to  school  with  negative  self-concepts 
of  their  ability  to  function  in  the  academic  disciplines  and  in  the 
world  of  work. 

Although  these  students  are  exposed  to  vocations  through  the 
social  studies  units  or  work,   (Community  Helpers,  etc.)  their  approach 
to  vocational  orientation  is  rather  unorganized.     Ihis  is  due  in  part 
to  the  hit--and-miss  effort  of  their  instructors. 

Our  problem  leads  us  to  formulate  a  more  organized  approach  in 
exposing  students  to  vocational  orientation.     Increasingly,  research 
indicates  to  us  that  many  basic  attitudes,  values  and  aspirations  are 
firmly  shaped  in  a  child's  early  years. 

To  achieve  the  desired  results  at  the  elementary  level,  and  to 
build  upon  the  activities  performed  last  year,  the  following  services 
were  performed: 

A.  Development  of  increased  entry  into  business  and  industry  as 
a  continuation  of  future  fieldtrlp  excursions* 

B.  Seeking  consultation  for  updating  certain  phases  of  the 
elementary  testing  instrument  in  order  to  achieve  a  more 
effective  evaluation. 

C.  Pre-testin;    and  post-testing  of  pupils  in  grades  2-4-6-8  in 
schools  served  by  the  E<P.O,  P< 

D.  Administeriag  a  pre  and  post  vocational  questionnaire  to 
teachers  in  classes  where  students  were  tested* 

I 

E.  Establishing  vocational  centers  in  each  of  the  four  schools 
served. 

F.  Giving  demonstration  lessons;  showing  occupational  films  and 
filmstrips.  ' 

G.  Planning  with  faculties;  and,  supervising  excursions  to  business 
aud  industry  as  reinforcement  of  classroom  activity* 

H.  Serving  as  panelist  during  American  Education  Week;  attending 
business  and  vocational  workshops,  etc. 
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I.     Conducting  "Career  Days"  activities  culmiaated  with  walking 
tours  of  the  vocational  areas  of  the  Carver  Middle  and 
Senior  High  Schools. 

The  instructional  staff  of  the  four  eleraeatary  schools  served  by 
the  Exemplary  Program  coBiprises  one-hundred  seven  teachers.  A 
numerical  listing  of  teachers  at  each  grade  level  in  their  respective 
schools  is  listed  in  Appendix  A,   Exhibit  X. 

The  current  student  population  of  the  four  elementary  schools 
served  by  the  Exemplary  Program  is  three-thousand- f our  hundred  fifty 
one  students  (Kindergarten  included).     A  nimierical  breakdown  by  school 
and  grade  is  listed  in  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  X, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  operation,  much  effort  and 
time  was  directed  toward  developing  continued  and  increased  entry  into 
businesses  and  industries  as  a  continuation  of  future  fieldtrip  activities. 
The  greater  majority  of  contacts  were  made  on  a  face-to-face  basis.  This 
enabled  the  advisor  to  "sell"  the  program  to  those  whom  he  contacted. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  fieldtrips  taken  last  year,  seven 
new  entries  were  gained. 

While  in  the  field  during  this  time,  meetings  were  held  with  the 
Supervisor  of  Orleans  Parish  Elementary  Schools  to  apprise  her  of  the 
program's  innovations  for  the  coming  year. 

In  concert  with  the  o  :her  advisors  of  the  E.P.O.P.   staff  the 
advisor  sought  the  consultation  of  Dr.   Jack  Sturges,  Department  of 
Guidance,  Tulane  University  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  using  the 
same  attitudinal  test  instrument  for  a  second  year.     After  much  delib- 
eration, several  changes  were  discussed  which  met  the  approval  of  the 
programs  coordinator  and  director. 

Consideration  was  given  to  deleting  the  questions  which  proved 
confusing,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  items  from  twenty- five  to  twenty. 
Randomly  reordering  the  items  and  testing  only  evenly  numbered  grades  for 
two  consecutive  years  was  another  innovation.     Finally^  deletion  of  the 
aspirational  test  instrument  was  considered.     With  these  changes  in  effect, 
pre-testing  of  the  above  mentioned  grades  was  completed.     The  students 
tested  numbered  approximately  one-thousand,  two-hundred,  nine. 

Additionally,  administrators  and  staff  members  of  the  classes 
tested  in  the  four  component  schools  were  asked  to  complete  a  vocational 
questionnaire  which  was  provided.     The  objective  of  said  questionnaire 
was  to  ascertain  an  opinion  on  some  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
concerning  the  use  of  vocational  information  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Similarly,  a  post-test  was  also  administered  at  the  end  of  the  school 
session*     Results  of  the  pre-tests  and  post-tests  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A,  Exhibits  VI  &  VIL 
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Funds  were  allocated  for  this  advisor  to  establish  vocational 
centers  in  each  of  the  four  component  elementary  schools.     A  centralized 
area  in  each  school  was  used  for  housing  the  films,  filmstrips,  recordings 
and  books  which  paralleled  the  units  of  social  studies  and  occupational 
preparation.     In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  materials,  staff 
members  received  a  copy  of  The  World  of  Work  -  a  handbook  on  occupational 
vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary  grades,  written  by  Charleta  J,  Dunn, 
and  Bill  F.  Payne. 

There  were  other  materials  compiled  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
each  classroom  teacher.     Among  these  were  unit  outlines  designed  for 
use  at  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  levels  along  with  the  booklet 
of  Suggested  Activities  and  Information  on  Career  Development  at  the 
Elementary  Level.     As  the  titles  implied,  these  materials  recommended 
instructional  objectives,  procedures  and  activities  for  studying  a  host 
of  community  workers  along  with  job  training  requirements  for  each  different 
phase  of  work-     It  was  the  task  of  this  advisor  to  assist  and  advise 
teachers  in  the  utilization  of  these  materials  relative  to  daily  course 
work  and  the  world  of  work  program.     (See  Appendix  A,  Exhibits  III  6c  IV  for 
the  materials  placed  in  vocational  centers). 

The  Elementary  School  Vocational  Advisor  maintained  the  same  weekly 
schedule  as  was  performed  last  year  which  permitted  him  to  spend  an 
entire  school "day  in  each  of  the  four  schools  served  by  the  program-  A 
fifth  day  was  reserved  for  staff  meetings;  making  in-the-field  contacts 
for  resource  personnel  and  fieldtrip  excursions;  or,  revisiting  parti- 
cular schools  or  classes  as  needed. 

In  conducting  demonstration  lessons,  a  series  of  five  filmstrips 
and  one  film  was  shown  to  six  hundred  sixty-nine  students  in  grades  5 
thru  8.     The  filmstrips,  produced  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education 
were  entitled  "Foundations  for  Occupational  Preparation.*'    Specific  titles 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  III.     The  film,  produced  by 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation  and  titled  "Why  Fathers 
Work**  explained  to  students  why  work  is  important  to  a  family,  a  community 
and  a  city.     It  also  illustrated  how  labor  and  services  make  the  many 
aspects  of  city  life  interdependent. 

During  one  of  these  demonstration  lessons,  this  advisor  was 
privileged  to  be  visited  by  supervisors  of  the  Louisiana  State  Industrial 
Arts  Association.     They  had  convened  in  New  Orleans,  and  were  interested 
in  seeing  the  progress  of  the  E.P.O.P.  components. 

The  increase  in  fieldtrip  excursions  to  business  and  industry,  which 
manifested  itself  at  all  grade  levels,  was  directly  related  to  the  increase 
in  classroom  activities  in  occupational  awareness.     These  fieldtrips 
served  as  reinforcement  to  what  had  already  been  explored  in  class.  In 
most  instances,  further  classroom  activity  was  stimulated  after  the 
excursion  had  been  completed-     For  example,  after  a  visit  to  Bunny  Bread 
Bakery,  one  first  grade  class  at  the  Moton  School  brought  materials,  mixed 
and  baked  brea^  in  a  toy  Easy  Bake  oven  with  the  supervision  of  their 
teacher- 


Many  classes  were  seen,  after  a  visit  to  the  various  shopping 
centers,  role  playing  the  numerous  aspects  of  the  service  occupations 
viewed.     In  some  cases,  counters  erected  of  cardboard  boxes  were 
pointed  and  served  as  models  for  the  role-playing  activities.     To  date, 
one  hundred  seven  classes  have  taken  two  trips  each  to  a  variety  of 
places.     (See  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  XI,   for  numerical  breakdOTn). 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  information  and 
materials  rendered  to  students  and  staff  mepibers,  this  advisor  was 
invited,  and  attended  several  workshops.     llie  theme  of  these  sessions 
were  directed  to  vocational  and  business  education,  and  to  aiaximizing 
vocational  resources  for  disadvantaged  youth.     These  work  sessions  were 
held  at  the  following  locations: 

1.  Jackson  Brewery  -  New  Orleans 

2.  South  Central  Bell  Telephone  Company  -  New  Orleans 

3.  Louisiana  Training  Institute  -  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

At  each  of  the  sessions  attended,  the  project  design,  and  school 
components  of  E.P.O. P.  were  discussed. 

During  American  Education  Week,  the  elementary  advisor  appeared 
as  a  panelist  at  the  Robert  R.  Moton  School.     The  tone  of  this  session 
was  "Bridging  the  Gap  in  Education"  from  a  vocational  point  of  view. 

An  invitation  to  discuss  the  elementary  component  of  the  EKemplary 
Program  was  extended  by  the  Administrator  of  the  William  Rogers  Ele- 
mentary School.     The  objective  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  introducing  a  similar  program  within  that  school.  Many 
encouraging  suggestions  and  ideas  were  initiated. 

The  project  design  and  the  three  level  component  presentation  was 
also  made  to  the  Orleans  Parish  School's  Industrial  Arts  Association, 
at  the  request  of  the  association's  chairman.     The  audience  was  elated 
upon  hearing  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  vocational  education  at  all 
school  levels. 

Lastly^  two  presentations  were  made  in  Baton  Rouge  to  audiences 
of  Advisory  Committee  members  on  Career  Education  for  the  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Education  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  E,  O'Dowd, 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Career  Education.     These  presentations 
were  geared  to  influencing  those  persons  in  positions  to  make  decisions 
along  the  lines  of  career  development.  , 

"Career  Days"  activities  were  held  on  April  5,  6,  and  7th  for 
students  of  grades  5  thru  8  of  the  elementary  component  of  the  E.P.O.P. 
schools.     Three  vocational  counselors  from  business  and  industry 


appeared  daily  to  discuss  the  salient  points  of  their  jobs  along  with 
training  requirements  and  manpower  needs.     Tlie  vocational  areas  considered 
included: 


A.  Fire  Fighter 

B.  Telephone  Operator 

C.  Social  Worker 

D.  Telephone  Installer,  Repairman 
Mechanic 

F.     Health  Occupations 
G»     Sales  (Cashier) 

H.  Sales  (Auto) 

I.  Clerical 

After  the  question-answer  period  each  morning,  two  of  the  elementary 
component  schools  toured  the  vocational  shop  area  of  Carver  Middle  and  Senior 
High  Schools  in  rotation. 

Invitations  to  the  "Career  Days"  activities  were  extended  to  the 
parents  of  the  community,  and  the  response  was  gratifying.     The  students 
who  participated  numbered  about  675. 

The  intensified  efforts  of  the  vast  majority  of  administrative 
staff  and  student  population  served  by  the  Exemplary  Program  has  produced  a 
greater  observed  change  for  the  school  year  1971-72. 

As  this  advisor  visited  the  four  component  schools  on  opening 
school  day,  signs  of  occupational  awareness  was  evident  in  classrooms 
in  the  form  of  display^,  posters  etc.     The  administrators  were  eager 
to  plan  for  such  services  as  testing,  distribution  of  vocational  materials, 
and  meetings  with  staff  members.     Students,  as  always,  were  eager  for  fieldtrip 

Throughout  the  year,  there  was  increased  awareness  of  the 
vocational  involvement  inherent  throughout  the  curriculum.     In  many  instances, 
all  subject-matter  was  related  to  the  world  of  work. 

The  increase  in  classroom  activity  resulted  in  increased  field- 
trr'.ps,  as  students  continued  to  identify  with  and  express  a  desire  to 
perform  specific  occupations  observed. 

As  before,  the  "Career  Days"  provided  students  with  opportunities 
of  exposure  to  resource  persons  from  a  variety  of  occupational  fields, 
^nd  assured  them  of  the  vocational  offerings  awaiting  them  upon  entry  into 
the  Carver  Middle  and  Senior  High  Schools  as  evidenced  by  the  tours  taken. 
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II    Middle  School  Component 

Through  the  first  five  years  of  elementary  school  most  students 
have  found  it  difficult  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  low  socio-economic 
culture  at  home  and  the  traditional  college  preparatory  culture  of  the 
classroom;  have  experienced  Vr'.rying  degrees  of  failure  and,  therefore, 
possess  a  poor  self-image.     Ihey  also  exhibit  extremely  short  atten- 
tion-spans, because  of  this  lack  of  interest  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

Carver  Middle  is  composed  of  appro:Himately  seventeen-hundred 
Black  Students  almost  equally  divided  among  males  and  females.  l>n:iile 
many  of  the  students  are  aware  of  numerous  occupations,  planning  for 
their  future  careers  is  not  important  part  of  the  mileau;  whereas,  a 
sense  of  anomie  is.     Further,  with  few  if  any  specific  skill  training 
at  the  Middle  School  level,  students  are  not  prepared  vocationally  or 
psychologically  to  meet  the  challenge  of  finding  a  job  in  a  highly 
competitive  society. 

In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  the  work 
world  at  the  Middle  School  level,  the  intent  of  the  Exemplary  Program 
for  Occupational  Preparation  was  to  provide  semi-skilled  training 
with  core  subjects  included  in  each  course  to  enable  students  to. 
understand  the  relationship  between  such  core  academic  areas  as  English, 
Math,  and  Science  and  future  occupational  choices.     Other  objectives 
include  the  infusion  of  occupational  information  through  grades  six 
thru  eight  by, expanding  the  World  of  Work  occupational  orientation  in 
all  subject  areas  to  enlarge  occupational  aspirations  and  options. 

The  following  plans  were  foirmulated  for  implementing  the 
Middle  School  program  and  achieving  its  objectives: 

A.  Orientation  sessions  geared  to  inform  teachers  and 
administration  about  E.P.O^P.   and  the  World  of  Work. 

B.  IntervieV -and  screen  over-aged  and  potential  dropouts 
for  semi-skilled  classes. 

C»     Have  pupils  scheduled  for  semi-skilled  classes. 

D.  Counsel  students  enrolled  in  semi-skilled  classes. 

E.  Arrange  for  students  in  the  semi-skilled  classes  to 
receive  practical  experiences  related  to  their  class  work. 

F.  Administer  a  pre  and  post  attitude  toward  work  survey  to 
students  in  grades  6  and  8. 

Secure  and  distribute  audio-visual  materials  related  to 
the  world  of  work. 
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H,  Promote  career  awareness  and  exploration  through  field-* 
trip  experiences,  role  playing,  and  utilization  of  films 
and  resource  persons. 

I,  Conduct  vocational  guidance  sessions  for  students  at  all 
grade  levels, 

J,     Plan  a  "Career  Day"  program  to  inform  students  about 
opportunities  in  health  occupations. 

K,     Meet  with  the  business  community  to  inform  them  of  the 
activities  of  E.P.O.P. 

L.     Place  students  from  semi-skilled  classes  in  part-time  and 
summer  employment, 

M.     Inaugurate  the  World  of  Construction  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  curriculum. 

N.     Participation  in  workshops  sponsor  by  business  community. 

0^     Present  E.P.O.P.  activities  to  State  Board  of  Education 
Committee  on  Career  Development. 

Three  teachers  were  responsible  for  the  instructional  phases 
of  the  three  semi-skilled  classes  in  carpentry,  child  care  and  food 
handling. 

A  total  of  eighty-two  teachers  participated  in  correlating 
World  of  Work  instructional  materials  into  their  core  subject  lesson 
plans  and  thirty-seven  referred  students  for  vocational  counseling 
sessions* 

Four  counselors,  one  attendance  worker,  and  two  counselor 
aids  assisted  in  referring  counselees  for  consideration  for  the  semi- 
skilled classes. 

Eull  cooperation  from  the  principal,  assistant  principal,  and 
assistant  to  the  principal  for  curriculum  was  experienced  in  imple- 
menting the  semi-skilled  classes  and  correlating  World  of  Work  materials 
with  the  regular  instructional  program. 

The  procedure  for  selecting  students  for  the  semi-skilled 
classes  was  by  referral  from  counselors,  teachers,  and  administration. 

Carver  Middle  School  serves  sixteen  hundred  eighty-five 
students  enrolled  in  grades  6  thru  8,     Of  that  number  a  total  of 
seventy-four  pupils  were  enrolled  in  semi-skilled  classes  sponsored  by 
E.P.O.P. 
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Being  new  in  the  position  of  middle  school  advisor,  there  was 
a  need  for  a  period  of  orientation  and  a'ljusttr.ent .     therefore,  time 
was  spent  in  assimilatirg  reports  and  materials  related  to  the  E.P.O. P. 
program,  the  philosophy  of  occupational  vocational  education  and  the 
World  of  Work  program^ 

Staff  meetings  were  held  and  t^^^^s  to  implement  classes  in 
carpentry,  child  care  and  food  handling  were  discussed  by  the  E.P.O. P. 
advisor  and  middle  school  administrative  personnel. 

Having  a  ne.^  administration  and  twenty- five  new  faculty 
members  assigned  to  the  Carver  Middle  School,  it  i^^as  necessary  to 
initiate  orientation  procedures  geared  to  inform  all  staff  members 
about  the  E^P.O.P.  program  and  the  World  of  Work. 

Talks  and  discussions  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  staff 
members  were  held  to  build  better  rapport  and  gain  support  in  imple- 
menting Ideas  basic  to  E.P.O.P.     In  these  discussions  information 
regarding  the  utilization  and  availability  of  materials  and  field 
trip  experiences  related  to  the  world  of  work  was  presented  to  the 
faculty. 

Having  completed  the  mechanics  of  illustrating  the  need  for 
semi-skilled  classes  within  the  middle  school  curriculum,  the  advisor 
solicited  referrals  of  potential  dropouts  and  over-aged  students  from 
counselors  and  teachers.     As  these  r^^ferrals  were  received,  prospec- 
tive students  were  interviewed  and  piocessed  for  placement  in  the 
semi-skilled  <:lasses. 

After  meeting  and  arranging  with  the  scheduling  committee, 
twenty-eight  students  were  assigned  to  the  carpentry  class,  twenty- 
eight  to  the  child  care  class,  and  eighteen  to  the  food  handling  class. 

Seeking  to  gain  more  knowledge  about  the  operation  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  day-care  centers,  visits  were  made  to  day-care 
centers  and  nurseries.     Tlie  director  of  Piety  Street  Day  Care  Center 
agreed  to  accept  students  in  the  Child  Care  classes  as  volunteers  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  practical  experiences. 

Students  enrolled  in  food  handling  received  practical  experi- 
ence by  working  in  the  school  cafeteria,  preparing  and  serving  lunches 
to  school  personnel  speaking  guests  and  parents  from  the  community. 
Visits  to  neighboring  restaurants  and  foods  factories  v'^re  also  under- 
taken by  these  students. 

In  acquiring  practical  experiences,  j'ndents  enrolled  in  the 
semi-skilled  carpentry  class,  planned  and  co^^.^l jucted  two  8*  x  8' 
houses  with  interiors  and  exteriors  finished;  and,  partitioned  and 
secured  rooms  within  the  school  for  curriculum  planning* 
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A  pre-test  and  post-test  designed  to  measure  students' 
attitude  toward  work  was  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  and  again  duri^ng  the  closing  week  of  the  school  session,  (See 
Appendix  B,  Exhibit  I). 

In  order  that  students  begin  storing  facts  about  the  many 
job  opportunities  and  careers  in  the  world  of  work,  films  related  to 
jobs  and  careers  were  shown  on  a  regularly  scheduled  once-a-*week  basis 
at  all  grade  levels  within  the  Environmental  Arts  Department. 

This  department,  consisting  of  the  industrial  arts,  art,  and 
music  classes,  combine  their  classes  each  period  on  Fridays  to  view 
career  films  and  meet  with  resource  people  having  careers  related  to 
the  films  being  shown.     During  the  course  of  the  day,  every  student 
within  the  school  will  have  viewed  the  films  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  the  resource  person  made  available  for  the  day. 

Career  awareness  was  promoted  among  students  by  teachers 
being  encouraged  to  display  or  impart  inf nation  about  careers  in 
their  individual  classrooms  by  means  of  bulletin  board  exhibits,  infor- 
mation centers,  newspaper  articles  and  ads,  discussions,  role  playing, 
films,  filmstrips,  etc. 

Personal  growth  and  development  was  experienced  by  the  middle 
school  advisor's  participation  in  three  workshops  which  focused  his 
attention  on  vocational  education  and  career  opportunities.  These 
workshops  were  sponsored  by   U)  Jackson  Brewery  Inc.,   (2)  Louisiana 
Training  Institute,  and  (3)  South  Central  Bell.     During  these  work- 
shops the  E.P^O.P.  staff  presented  facts  and  information  about  the 
E.P.O.P.  objectives  and  activities* 

In  meeting  the  vocational  needs  of  students  at  all  grade 
levels  within  the  middle  school,  this  advisor  held  vocational  guid- 
ance sessions  and  mock  job  interview  sessions  with  students  in  regular 
classes  as  well  as  those  enrolled  in  the  semi-skilled  classes. 

Since  E.P«O.P.   sponsors  classes  in  practical  nursing  at  the 
senior  high  level,  a  career  day  program  on  health  occupations  was 
presented  to  all  eighth  grade  students  by  four  staff  members  of  Flint 
Goodridge  Hospital. 

There  were  two  occasions  on  which  this  advisor  presented  the 
objectives  and  activities  to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Committee  on  Career  Development. 


The  eighth  grade  students  enrolled  in  the  "World  of  Construction^'  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  ''World  of  Manufacturing"  at  the  ninth  grade  level  in 
the  senior  high  component. 

A  continuation  of  career  awareness  from  the  elementary  school  level 
was  realized  through  classroom  demonstration  lessons  and  follow-up  field- 
trip  excursions.     Arrangement  were  made  to  insure  that  teachers  and  pupils 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  those  people  who  were  actually 
doing  the  work  about  their  training, ' salaries,  and  duties.     See  Appendix  B, 
Exhibit  II,  for  an  analysis  of  the  fieldtrips  taken. 

Although  placement  is  not  a  primary  function  of  the  middle  school 
advisor,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  summer  jobs  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  semi-skilled  classes.     Of  the  seventy- four  semi-skilled  students, 
thirty-nine  students  applied  for  summer  jobs  through  the  middle  school 
advisor.     Thirty-two  students  were  placed  in  job  slots  with  NYC,  API-CIO, 
restaurants,  independent  carpenters  and  food  stores-     (See  Appendix  B, 
Exhibit  III).     The  remaining  seven  students  found  jobs  through  their  own 
efforts. 

Meeting  the  task  of  helping  students  develop  favorable  attitudes 
towards  work  was  achieved  to  a  significant  degree  as  the  results  of  the 
attitude  towards  work  survey  pre-tests  and  post-tests  indicate.     (See  Appendix 
B,  Exhibit  IV).     These  changes  can  be  attributed  to  classroom  demonstration, 
use  of  filmstrips,  role  playing,  fieldtrips,  career  days,  use  of  resource 
persons,  vocational  guidance  sessions,  semi-skilled  classes,  etc. 

If  an  effort  to  further  achieve  the  previously  stated  objective  of 
providing  the  over-aged  and  potential  dropout  students  with  semi-skilled 
training,  two  classes  in  carpentry,  two  in  child  care,  and  one  class  in 
food  handling  were  established  and  became  operational.     These  classes 
were  very  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  and  establishing 
pride  and  self-esteem  in  the  students  involved.     The  students  were  able  to 
experience  success  and  learn  what  they  considered  relevant  to  their  needs, 
(See  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  V). 

The  fact  that  only  two  students  out  of  seventy- four  were  suspended 
and  only  three  dropped  out  of  school  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  their 
involvement  in  E.P.O.P.  classes- 
Teachers  and  administrative  personnel  were  cooperative  in  assisting 
in  exposing  the  students  to  the  world  of  work.     This  can  be  measured  by 
their  requests  for  demonstration  lessons,  fieldtrips,  resource  persons  and 
use  of  audio-visual ^materials  related  to  the  world  of  work. 

Parent  involvement  was  encouraged  and  through  consultation  sessions 
with  E.P.O.P,   teachers  and  advisor,  a  good  relationship  with  parents  was 
established.     Parents  were  encouraged  and  did  participate  in  E.P.O.P.  semi- 
skilled classes  activities.     A  total  of  ninety-eight,  parents  took  part  in 
E.P.O.P.   sponsored -fieldtrips. 
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In-ser^rice  training  for  teachers  was  achieved  through  large 
and  Gmall  group  sessions  and  on  a  one-to-one  basis.     There  appears  to 
be  a  need  for  more  professionally  planned  training  sessions  in  this 
area. 


III    High  School  Comp onents  . 

A.     O.J. T.  and  Counseling 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,   it  was  determined  that  the 
dropout  rate  is  extremely  high.     Much  has  been  said  about  the  lack  of 
vocationally  significant  experiences  and  vocational  counseling  contri- 
buting to  this  high  drop-out  rate.     Hiis  void  in  the  school  experiences 
of  the  Desire  Area  students  has  been  identified  as  a  problem  which 
could  be  attacked  through  this  occupational  program.     Hopefully  the 
results  to  be  obtained  would  alleviate  the  drop-oul:  problem  and  provide 
the  studerts  with  more  work  experiences  and  vocational  skills  leading 
to  greater  employment  possibilities  which  would  eventually  reduce  the 
social  and  economic  problems  prevalent  in  the  Desire  Area. 

In  working  towards  the  achievement  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
as  described  in  the  preceeding  section,  a  variety  of  approaches  was 
used. 

The  counselor  was  responsible  for  conducting  group  sessions  with 
the  E.P.O.P.  component  classes.     A  topic  outline  and  time  schedule  is 
found  in  Appendix  C,  Exhibit  I. 

Aside  from  these  scheduled  group  sessions  there  were  many 
individual  sessions  held  at  the  request  of  the  student,  teacher  or  (in 
the  case  of  O.J.T.   students)  the  employer. 

Evaluation  of  skills  interests  and  aptitudes  was  dependent  upon 
a  review  of  the  students*  achievement  records,  teacher  appraisal,  self- 
appraisal  and  results  of  interest  inventories.     Additionally,  some 
devices  which  assist  in  introspection  were  available  and  used. 

The  development  of  job  skill  was  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  various  classroom  teachers,  however ,  the  Vocational  Counselor 
Worked  with  the  students  in  the  fomation  of  proper  work  attitudes  and 
habits,  approaches  to  problem-solving  on  the  job  and  budgeting  of  money 
received  from  emplojmient. 

A  considerable  amount  of  effort  has  gone  into  attempting  to 
make  curricular  adjustments  through  meetings  and  workshops  with 
teachers,  consultants  administrators,  and  representatives  of  business 
and  industry. 

Tne  major  portion  of  the  0.   J.  T.  Coordinator's  time  was  spent 
Visiting  businesses  in  the  New  Orleans  area  in  attempts  to  develop 
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0.  J.   T.   slots  for  our  job-ready  students.    (Appendix  C,  Exhibit  II). 

The  staff  involved  in  the  program  at  the  senior  high  level 
included  one  teacher  In  each  of  the  follox^ing  areas:  i^70odworking5 
electricity  and  electronics,  mechanical  drawing,  small  gas  engines, 
practical  nurs^^ng,  and  clerical  training. 

The  Carver  Senior  High  School  houses  about  two-thousand 
students  most  of  whom  live  in  and  about  the  Desire  Project, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  students  are  in  the  lowest 
economic  brackets  with  a  great  portion  receiving  welfare  assistance* 
Many  of  these  students  are  also  the  product  of  broken  homes  or 
illegitimacy  which  creates  many  social  and  emotional  problems  peculiar 
to  ghetto  residents. 

Some  problems  evident  at  the  school  include  a  high  drop-out 
rate,  poor  attendance  and  limited  success  iti  job  preparation  and 
procurement. 

The  student  population  served  through  E.P.O.P.  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  total  population  of  the  school.     Classes  served  by  the 
0,J.T.  Coordinator  and  Vocational  Counselor  directly  were: 

a.  Office  simulation  block  (1)  -  34 

b.  Clerical  Office  block  (2)      -  44 

c.  Practical  Nursing  (3)  -  58 

d.  Industrial  Arts  Dept.    (18)  -  417 

TOTAL  553 

While  these  classes  were  served  directly,  many  other  students 
were  also  served  on  a  walk-in  or  referral  basis  for  the  regular 
counselor  staff.      (Appendix  C,  Exhibit  VII). 

The  student  activities  included  counseling  sessions  of  a  group 
and  individual  nature.     A  monthly  schedule  of  topics  was  developed  for 
the  group  sessions.     (Appendix  C,  Exhibit  II).     These  sessions  involved 
group  discussions,  role-playing,  rap  sessions,  viewing  and  discussion 
of  films  and  filmstrips  and  simulated  experiences  as  in  applicat ioxi- 
filling  and  interviewing. 

Individual  counseling  was  more  specific  in  nature  often  dealing 
with  personal  adjustment  problems  or  difficulties  on  the  job  and  many 
times  decision-making  relative  to  job-choice.     The  students  involved 
in  the  one-to-one  counseling  were  most  often  students  seeking  O.J.T. 
slots  or  those  already  in  these  slots  who  were  experiencing  some 
difficulty. 

Regularly  scheduled  meetings  were  held  with  the  students  who 
were  on-the-job.     They  were  met  weekly  to  record  their  job  experiences, 
activities,  difficulties  and  income.     The  information  gath^ired  through 
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these  meetings  were  used  in  rating  their  performance  on  the  job  and 
assisting  them  in  developing  a  budget  and  complying  with  income  tax 
requirements. 

In  an  attempt  to  spread  the  career  education  principle  through- 
out the  curriculum  and  publicize  E.P.O.P,  activities  and  objectives  a 
handbook  was  developed  by  the  Vocational  Counselor,  (Appendix 
Exhibit  VII).     This  handbook  was  distributed  to  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school  and  whenever  inquiries  were  made  concerning  E.P.O.P.  at  the 
senior  high  level. 

As  a  result  of  the  Vocational  Counselor's  efforts  there  are 
currently  a  number  of  curricular  changes  either  approved  for  the  1972- 
73  session  or  pending  approval.     I^o  such  changes  involve  the  redirecting 
of  the  senior  year  Math  and  English  courses  tovard  preparing  the  student 
to  be  better  able  to  handle  pre-employment  testing  which  will  be 
encountered  when  seeking  a  job. 

There  is  also  a  tentatively  scheduled  course  titled,  '^Maintenance 
Repairman"  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  on-the-job  experiences  this 
1  session.     This  course  would  prepare  students  for  the  maintenance  posi- 

tions created  in  the  upkeep  of  large  buildings  and  the  equipment 
located  therein. 

Other  incidental  activities  relative  to  student  interests  in- 
cluded attendance  at  a  workshop  for  counselors  conducted  by  South 
Central  Bell,  two  appearances  before  the  State  Advisory  Board  for 
Career  Education  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  involvement  in  the 
development  of  Project  Leapfrog  (a  computerized  guidance  system)  and 
\   the  conduct  of  a  workshop  to  determine  weaknesses  of  our  high  school 
graduates  as  seen  by  business  and  industry. 

The  efforts  of  the  O.J.T.  Coordinator  during  the  1971-72  session 
were  much  more  productive  than  experienced  previously.     Contact  with 
business  and  industry  was  initiated  during  the  first  quarter*  Need- 
less to  say  the  objective  was  to  publicize  our  program  to  those 
businesses  which  were  unaware  and  to  revisit  many  which  had  been  con- 
tacted in  our  initial  year  of  operation. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  O.J.T.   Coordinator  amounted 
to  a  three  hundred  precent  increase  in  on-job-craining  slotJ?  over  last 
session.     For  a  complete  breakdown  see  Appendix  C,  Exhibit  III. 

Possible  involvement  on  a  semi-pemanent  basis  seems  likely  as  a 
result  of  this  year's  efforts.     Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans  was 
very  cooperative  and  seems  to  favor  a  continuing  relationship.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  Holiday  Inn  East  Highrise.     While  there  ijs 
no  commitment  from  these  employers,  they  were  extreiaely  pleased  wi*-h  the 
Outcome  of  their  participation  in  the  O.J.T.  program  this  past  year* 
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It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  fourteen  students  involved  in  on- 
the-job  training,  twelve  (12)  have  been  x^etained  through  the  summer. 
Last  year  none  of  the  student  workers  were  retained*     There  is  also  a, 
distinct  possibility  that  some  of  these  students  may  become  permanent": 
This  cannot  be  determined  until  the  fall. 

Again  this  year  the  Vocational  Counselor  was  very  active  in 
securing  summer  employment  for  on-the-job  training  candidates  and  other 
students  within  the  school  in  general.     It  can  be  reported  that  the 
results  were  very  gratifying  in  this  area  as  approximately  forty-nine 
(49)  students  were  placed  through  this  office.     (See  Appendix  C, 
Exhibit  IV). 

South  Central  Bell  again  sponsored  a  training  program  for  high 
school  graduates  who  were  disadvantaged.     Through  the  efforts  of  the 
0, J»T.  Coordinator  ten  of  our  graduates  were  tested  for  this  program 
of.  the  ten,  six  were  accepted  into  the  training  program.     The  sixty 
percent  success  was  in  contrast  to  last  year's  results  when  four  of 
twenty  or  twenty  percent  passed  the  qualifying  exam*     The  marked  in- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  a  pre-test  workshop  conducted  by  the  O.J, T. 
Coordinator.     This  consisted  of  reviewing  basic  skills  in  math  and 
developing  test  techniques  such  as  making  reasonable  choices  in 
multiple  choice  answers,  finding  patterns  in  non-verbal  reasoning  items 
etc. 

B .    Health  Occupations 

The  Health  Occupations  curriculum  is  designed  to  recognize 
nursing  as  a  problem-solving  process.     It  attempts  to  develop  practical 
nurses  with  high  principles  who  are  capable  of  functioning  as  skilled 
members  of  the  health  team  in  giving  patient-centered  care. 

The  program  for  the  11th  grade  practical  nursing  students  calls 
for  15  hours  weekly  at  the  rate  of  3  hours  daily  of  instruction, 
observation,  and  ^^aboratory  practice  during  the  entire  school  year. 
The  last  week  of  the  school  year  the  students  are  assigned  for  6  hours 
daily  for  pre-clinical  practice  and  instruction  in  affiliating  hos- 
pitals.    During  the  summer  following  the  first  year  of  the  program  the 
students  must  spend  30  hours  weekly  for  6  weeks  in  beginning  medical- 
surgical  nursing  practice  in  American  Hospital  Association  approved 
hospitals. 

Following  a  one-month  vacation,  the  students  who  have  earned  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better  for  the  first  year  begin  the  second  year  of 
practice  and  instruction  in  the  hospitals  with  which  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  have  written  agreements  for  clinical  experience.  The 
12th  grade  students  practice  20  hours  weekly  for  the  entire  school 
year. 

We  begun  this  school  year  with  26  practical  nursing  students. 
At  the  end  of  this  school  year, ,15  students,  who  had  earned  a  grade  of 
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"C"  or  better  were  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  program.  Eleven 
student?  earned  a  grade  of  "D",  and  though  they  earned  credit  for  the 
work,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  summer  session. 

Many  of  these  eleven  have  asked  to  be  readmitted  following  high 
school  graduation  to  the  post-secondary  program,  others  asked  to  be 
admitted  into  the  twelfth  grade  Nurse  Aide  program. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1972,  the  practical  nursing  students 
had  introductory  medical-surgical  nursing  in  three  approved  locr^l 
hospitals.    Much  satisfaction  with  their  practice  has  been  expressed 
by  their  teachers  and  by  hospital  personnel. 

The  project  was  initiated  for  disadvantaged  students  to  provide 
health  occupations  instruction  leading  directly  to  gainful  employment. 

In  Metropolitan  New  Orleans  health  occupations  positions  are 
available,  particularly  for  the  occupation  of  Licensed  Practial  Nurse, 
Qualified  trained  Nurse  Aides  or  Nursing  Assistants  are  also  needed. 
However,  a  lack  of  available  students  at  Carver  Senior  High,  with 
sufficient  interests  and/or  aptitudes  precluded  the  offering  of  a 
Nurse  Aide  course  during  the  second  year.    More  intensive  recruiting 
and  screening  of  prospective  stuaonts  should  enable  the  ^^ffering  of 
this  course  with  greater  success  during  the  third  ye£.r  of  the  program 
than  experienced  during  the  first. 

The  education  experiences  initiated  serve,  therefore,  by  pro- 
viding qualified  personnel  for  roles  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  as  well 
as  to  motivate  students  for  higher  level  professional  developments 

The  project  was  initiated  in  an  area  of  previously  limited 
employment  opportunities  and  high  unemployment. 

Post-secondarj  students  from  this  problem  area  have  been  served 
to  some  degree  by  our  city-wide  post-secondary  program.  Previously, 
some  secondary  students  qualified,  together  with  other  secondary 
students  for  the  one  city-wide  practical  nurse  education  program  begun 
in  September  of  1967.    Many  student?  from  the  project  area  who  asked 
to  be  included  were  not  accepted  because  of  the  need  to  limit  our 
classes  to  reasonable  numbers. 

Practical  nurse  education  has  been  successfully  offered  in  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools  for  18  years  before  this  project  was  begun. 
Our  school  had  experience  in  basic  foundation,  clinical  practice,  and 
related  instruction.     Patterns  of  teaching  laboratory,  clinical  practice, 
and  evaluation  had  been  evolved  for  secondary  and  post-secondary 
practical  nursing  programs.    Appropriate  textbooks  and  audio-visual 
materials  had  been  selected  based  on  previous  success  with  these 
materials. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  staff  of  the  Practical  Nursing  Program 
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that  education  for  practical  nursing  is  rooted  in  good  nursing  practice 
and  sound  principles  of  education.     The  program  must  meet  and  fulfill 
the  needs  of  our  society.     Because  a  person  achieves  fulfillment  while 
contributing  to  his  society,  a  part  of  his  formal  education  should 
be  specialized  and  directed  towards  preparation  for  useful  employment. 

C.     Clerical  Occupations 

The  Vocational  Office  Block  at  Carver  Senior  High  School  was  a 
two-hour  class  at  the  twelfth  grade  level  combining  Typewriting  II  and 
Clerical  Practice.     These  courses,  previously  taught  in  isolation,  were 
taught  in  one  block  of  time  in  an  effort  to  refine  and  strengthen  pre- 
viously learned  skills  and  knowledges  and  to  integrate  them  with  new 
learnings  in  the  setting  and  through  the  activities  of  a  simulated 
office.     Typewriting  I  was  the  only  prerequisite  for  admittance  to  the 
course. 

Prior  to  the  simulation,  the  instructor  taught  the  basic 
elements  of  Typewriting  II  and  Clerical  Practice.     From  January  12, 
1972  through  April  28,  1972,  the  two-hour  class  period  was  devoted  to 
the  operation  of  the  Lester  Hill  Corporation,  an  office  simulation 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Students  reacted  very  positively  to  the  office  simulation.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  evaluate  its  rea?.  worth  because  it  can't  be 
stated  in  averages  and  percentages.     One  needa  to  see  the  class  in 
operation,  observe  the  students  at  work,  and  listen  to  their  comments 
to  realize  t    :  high  level  of  motivation,  interest,  and  learning.  In 
addition  to  their  vastly  improved  knowledge  of  office  work,  students 
learned  the  importance  of  teamwork,  regular  attendance,  and  above  all, 
accuracy. 

The  students  enjoyed  this  class  because  they  were  totally  involved 
in  it.     Instruction  during  the  simulation  was  completely  individualized, 
and  students  felt  responsible  for  their  own  learning.     Following  the 
simulation,  the  instructor  noted  an  increase  in  the  students'  maturity 
and  attitude  toward  class  work.     Instead  of  being  withdrawn,  they  are 
much  more  vocal. 

Because  of  the  good  results  achieved  in  the  office  simulation 
program  at  Carver,  use  of  the  Lester  Hill  materials  was  extended  to 
14  additional  classes  in  eight  schools.    Present  plans  call  for  further 
expansion  in  the  1972-73  session. 

The  pre- cooperative  block  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
participation  in  the  Cooperative  Office  Education  during  the  twelfth 
grade  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  through  in- 
school,  classroom  experience  with  the  makeup  and  routine  of  some 
fifteen  different  clerical  jobs  and  to  remediite  deficiencies, 
particularly  in  math  and  English,  which  might  prevent  them  from 
qualifying  for  jobs. 
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Unfortunately,  the  material  we  planned  to  use  in  this  program 
has  still  not  been  published.     In  its  place,  we  have  used  a  number  of 
fragmented  texts,  programmed  material  and  kits  in  an  effort  to  prepare 
students  for  work  in  the  office.    Although  the'  program  was  not  as  we 
had  originally  envisioned,  it  did  result  in  some  very  useful  by-products. 
We  did  find  and  use  material  that  was  highly  motivating  in  business 
math,  and  next  year  we  are  using  that  material  in  pilot  programs  in 
business  math  in  three  senior  high  schools.     Some  of  the  other  material 
proved  to  be  so  effective  with  the  students  that  it  led  us  to  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  General  Business  course,  so  that  the  material  could  be 
utilized  at  a  lower  grade  level. 

The  success  of  the  block  time  method  of  scheduling  which  we  began 
at  Carver  has  resulted  in  increased  acceptance  of  this  procedure.  The 
block  time  schedule  seems  to  work  particularly  well  in  a  large  senior 
high  school,  because  the  students  are  enrolled  in  a  sequenced  program 
and  because  they  have  an  opportunity  to  identify  with  a  group. 
Teachers  find  it  more  satisfactory,  because  they  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  students;  and  it  is  easier  to  work  with  the  students 
when  you  know  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

We  proceeded  through  the  year  with  the  programmed  typing,  although 
we  continued  to  be  hampered  by  late  receipt  of  material.     One  teacher 
achieved  satisfactory  results  from  the  programmed  material,  but  we  were 
less  satisfied  with  the  results  achieved  in  the  other  classes  and  have 
decided  to  /oandon  programmed  instruction  in  typewriting  for  the  coming 
year* 

IV    Out-of-School  Youth  Component 

According  to  our  design  and  budgeting,  the  two  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing  or  drafting  and  automotive  mechanics  in  operation 
during  the  previous  year  were  to  be  continued.     However,  in  September 
1971,  while  recruiting  for  students,  it  developed  that  very  few  persons 
were  interested  in  the  drafting  course.    As  a  result,  it  was  delayed 
pending  the  enrollment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  students.     In  the 
process  of  recruiting,  the  course  offering  was  changed  to  Blue  Prfnt 
Reading,  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  enrollees.     As  a  result 
interest  increased  to  the  degree  that  this  course  was  began  in 
January  1972  and  operated  for  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Automotive  Mechanics  course  continued  to  be 
very  popular  and  was  continued  in  September  as  planned  and  operated  for 
a  full  thirty-six  weeks. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  first  program  year,  these  two 
classes  were  the  only  skill  training  classes  offerred  in  the  evening  at 
Carver  Senior  High  School. 
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However,  during  the  second  program  year,  the  Carver  Community 
School  was  fully  operational  through  Model  Cities  funding  offering 
twenty-one  courses  available  to  adults  and  out  of  school  youth.  The 
Carver  Community  School  is  part  of  the  Carver  Senior  High  School  and 
as  Such  was  in  a  position  in  render  excellent  support  to  the  E.P.O.P, 
classes •  Through  its  guidance  and  counseling  procedures  a  number  of 
students  were  referred  to  the  E.P.O.P,  classes  based  on  interest  and 
need. 

The  curriculum  continued  to  permit  those  out-of-school  youth 
to  pursue  individualized  programs  of  study  within  each  class  offering. 
This  flexibility  permitted  the  classes  to  appeal  to  a  broader  group  of 
youth. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  Automotive  Mechanics  class  was  23,  r^-yj. 
the  total  for  Blue  Print  Reading  was  18  persons. 

The  instructors  were  the  regularly  assigned  personne    at  t. 
senior  high  with  years  of  classroom  and  journeyman  experience  in  their 
area  of  instruction. 

Attendance  in  these  classes  were  in  generally  very  much  improved 
due  to  the  presence  of  several  hundred  persons  enrolled  in  classes 
conducted  by  the  Carver  Community  School - 

Our  continuing  concern  for  making  more  opportunities  for  skill 
training  available,  has  been  satisfied,  in  part,  by  the  Community 
School  curriculum.     The  continued  cooperation  and  flexibility  of  this 
component  is  making  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
Desire  Area  community. 
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EVALUATION 


This  Final  Report  was  prepared  by  members  of  the  team 
employed  by  the  Orleans  Parish  School  System  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 
(EPOP) •     The  report  will  address  itself  to  an  identification 
of  the  present  status  of  the  project  based  on  the  observations 
and  contacts  with  the  EPOP  staff  since  December,  19  71,  and  a 
consideration  of  suggestions  for  the  final  contract  year  of 
the  project. 

The  evaluation  team,   as  a  part  of  management,   seeks  to 
influence  decisions,   from  an  external,   independent  reference 
point,  relative  to  the  management  of  the  program-  Inherent 
in  this  approach  is  the  necessity  of  determining  the  degree  to 
which  identifiable,  measurable  objectives  are  being  realized. 
This  goal  has  given  rise  to  an  immediate  concern  of  the  evalua-- 
tion  team,  that  of  not  having  the  specific  behavioral  process 
and  performance  objectives  of  the  program  delineated  in  appro- 
priate, measurable  terms. 

As  indicated  in  the  Interim  Report dated  April  24,  1972, 
the  EPOP  staff  was,   in  September,  1971,  endeavoring  to  continue 
its  operation  without  the  services  of  an  evaluator.     The  pre- 
sent evaluation  team  assumed  its  responsibilities  in  December, 
1971»     It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  maximum  value  to  the  project 
will  be  realized  if  this  report  addresses  itself  to: 

(I)     A  review  of  the  General  and  Specific  objectives  of 
each  of  the  grade  level  divisions  of  the  program; 

(II)     An  account  of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
each  division  during  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  of  operation  as  they  relate  to  these  objectives; 

(III)     Recommendations  believed  to  be  pertinent  to  a 
successful  final  year  of.  the  program. 

I,     OBJECTIVES  OF  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL  DIVISION 

A.     Elementary  School 

1.  Provide  students  with  information  about  a 
variety  of  occupations  and  vocational  options. 

2.  Create  a  desirable  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  work.^ 

3.  Guide  the  students  .toward  development  of 
sound  occupational  aspirations. 


■^Interim  Reporu,  Project  No.  0-361-0125,  Contract  No.  OEC- 

0-70-4783(361),  An  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation/ 
William  G.  Young,  New  Orleans  Public  Schools. 


Middle  School 


1.  Provide  the  overaged  student:  and  potential 
dropout  with  semi-skilled  training  in  order 
f-n : 

a.  give  him  a  practical  interest  in  remaining 
in  school 

b.  provide  him  with  a  means  of  earning 
economic  supplements  while  he  is  in 
school 

c.  provide  him  with  salable  skills  if  he 
must  terminate  his  schooling . 

2.  Help  this  student  see  the  relationship  between 
core  academic  subjects  and  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion field. 

3.  Help  the  student  to  develop  a  desirable  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  work 
through  skill  training  and  vocational  guidance. 

Senior  High  School 

General- Objectives 

1.  -  Through  on-the-job  training  provide  the  stu- 

dent with  experiences  in  the  latest  methods 
and  machinery  of  industry. 

2.  Provide  job-entry  skills  and  employability 
for  students  in  areas  of  industrial  arts, 
health  occupations,  and  clerical  occupations* 

Specific  Objectives  of  the  Clerical  Training  Phase 

1.     Pr^-Copperative  Clerical  Block  for  Eleventh 
Grade  Students: 

a.  To  acquaint  students  through  in-school, 
classroom  experience  with  the  make-up 
and  routine  of  some  fifteen  different 
clerical  jobs. 

b.  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  decide 
those  clerical  jobs  which  they  like  and 
those  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

c.  To  remedy  those  deficiencies  which  would 
prevent  a  student  from  qualifying  for  the 
job  he  would  like^to  obtain. 

d.  To  prepare  students  for  participation  in 
the  cooperative  office  education  program 
during  the  twelfth  grade. 
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2.  Vocational  Office  Block,  Including  Simulated 
Office  Environment: 

a.  To  provide  a  vocational  office  block  at 
Carver  Senior  High  School  to  give  senior 
business  education  students  an  opportunity 
to  identify  themselves  as  potential  office 
workers . through  a  simulated  office  experience. 

b.  To  develop  new  office  skills  and  knowledges r 
to  refine  and  strengthen  previously  acquired 
office  skills  and  knowledges,  and  then  to 
integrate  and  apply  these  skills  and  knowledges 
in  a  simulated  office. 

c.  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  develop 
and  practice  in  an  office  setting  those 
intangible  qualities;  such  as,  promptness, 
neatness,  dependability,  initiative,  etc., 
which  have  such  a  direct  bearing  on  job 
success . 

3.  Programmed  Instructional  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
and  Shorthand: 

a.  To  develop  the  learner's  skill  in  manipulating 
the  operative  parts  of  the  typewriter. 

b.  To  reinforce  initial  learnings  through  smaller 
packets  of  instruction. 

c.  To  allow  disadvantaged  students  many  opporruni- 
ties  to  experience  success  by  providing 
individualized  programmed  instruction  which 
allows  each  student  to  progress  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  his  own  ability. 

d.  To  improve  the  student's  skill  in  reading 
and  carrying  out  instructions. 

e.  To  expand  the  student's  p rob i Am- solving 
ability. 

f.  To  develop  the  learner's  ability  to  type  by 
touch  at  a  minimum  skill  of  thirty  grosa  words 
a  minute  with  no  more  than  five  errors  in  a 
five  minute  timed  writing. 

g.  To  develop  a  program  in  Typewriting  I,  which 
eliminates  the  lock-step  approach,  a  program 
which  will  not  be  hindered  by  the  erratic 
attendance  which  is  so  frequently  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  disadvantaged  student,  a  program 
which  is  more  student-directed  than  classroom 
directed. 

h.  To  build  upon  existing  research  to  further 
determine  through  a  controlled  program  whether 
disadvantaged  students  can  become  better  typists 
when  taught  with  the  individualized  programmed 
approach  rather  than  the , traditional  approach* 
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i.     To  develop  an  employable  skill  in  typewrit- 
ing so  that  the  learner  will  be  qualified  to 
enter  the  cooperative  office  education  program 
at  the  twelfth  grade  level  and/or  the  labor 
market  upon  high  school  graduation. 

D.     Out-of-School  Youth 

Through  n.lght  cov.rses  train  youth  who  have  left  school 
through  graduation  or  dropout  in  the  marketable  trades 
of  auto-mechanics  and  mechanical  drawing  so  that  they 
can  earn  a  living  wage.     (See  Bibliography,   #1,  pages 
12  and  13.) 

II.     ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  EACH  DIVISION 
A.  .  Elementary  School 

The  objectives  of  the  Elementary  Component  of  the  Exemplary 
Program  for  Occupational  Preparation  are  to  (a)   piovide  students 
with  information  about  a  variety  of  occupational  and  vocational 
options^    (b)   create  a  desirable  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  work,   and  (c)   guide  the  students  towar(J  development 
of  sound  occupational  aspirations. 

Four  elementary  schools  (Dunn ,  Edwards ,  Moton ,  housing 
grades  1-5,  and  St.  Philip  the  Apostle,   grades  1-8)  participated 
in  this  project.     These  four  schools  collectively  represent  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  3,500  students  from  the  Desire  area. 
The  elementary  advisor  is  responsible  for  this  component  of 
the  program  which  involves  working  with  teachers  and  pupils  in 
125  classrooms.     He  spends  one  day  per  week  in  each  school,  and 
visits  each  classroom  at  least  once  each  month. 

During  each  school  visit  an  effort  is  made  to  visit  as 
many  classes  as  possible.     From  eight  to  ten  informal  teacher 
conferences  are  held  each  day,  and  large  and  small  group  meet- 
ings with  teachers  are  held  on  a  regular  basis.     In  addition, 
he  meets  with  teachers  at  regularly  established  faculty  meetings 
of  each  school  as  well  as  with  individuals  or  small  groups  on 
demand  to  discuss  specific  ^.roblems  such  as  advantageous  utiliza- 
tion of  World  of  Work  materials,  scheduling  of  special 
demonstration  lessons  for  a  particular  social  studies  unit  and 
planning  for  suitable  field  trips  for  various  class  groups. 
(See  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  IV.) 

Since  the  conception  of  the  program,   the  elementary 
advisor  has  prepared  and  distributed  information  concerning 
occupations.     He  has  also  developed  a  twenty-eight  page  mimeo- 
graphed booklet,  Suggested  Activities  and  Information  on  Career 
Development  at  the  EliMiientary  Level   (see  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  XIII)  , 
Which  was  distributed  tj  all  elementary  te  ichers  in  the  program 
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as  well  as  to  their  principals,  district  superintendents  and 
key  administrative  personnel  in  the  central  office.     In  addi- 
tion, the  elementary  advisor  has  prepared  two  Suggested  Unit 
Outlines  on  Career  Development,  one  for  the  primary  level 
(gr?»des  1-3)   and  one  for  the  intermediate  level   (grades  4-6)  . 
(See  Appendix  A,  Exhibits  XIV-A  and  XIV-B.) 

Essentially,  at  the  primary  level,   the  Unit  Outline 
(see  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  XIV-A)   deals  in  depth  with  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  value  of  work.     The  unit  is  tied  in  with  the* 
social  studies  area  at  the  first,  second  and  third  grade  levels 
respectively  and  addresses  itself  to  an  identification  of 
v/orkers  in  the  home,  community,   and  city.     In  addition,  specific 
jobs   (nurse  and  postman)   are  introduced  as  a  means  of  developing 
awareness  of  their  roles  in  the  world  of  work  and  their  impor- 
tance in  society. 

The  Unit  Outline  at  the  intermediate  level   (see  Appendix  A, 
Exhibit  XIV-B)  builds  upon  the  basic  concepts  established  and 
adds  vocational-occupational  goals  to  the  program.  Starting 
with  the  kinds  of  jobs  performed  by  the  family,   the  unit  moves 
to  relating  them  to  the  variety  and  levels  of  jobs  found  in  the 
community.     The  unit  then  focuses  realistically  on  the  kinds  of 
abilities  and  skills  required  by  various  occupations.     With  this 
in  mind,  provisions  are  made  for  self-examination  of  interest, 
abilities,   strengths  and  weakness  by  each  child  to  help  him 
explore  various  pathways  toward  a  vocational  goal.     These  units 
have  been  distributed  to  all  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
schools  involved.     In  addition,   they  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
demonstration  lessons  and  discussions  relative  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  World  of  Work  materials.     (See  Appendix  A,   Exhibit  IV.) 

Demonstration  lessons  referred  to  above  are  conducted 
by  the  elementary  advisor  in  all  elementary  classrooms  involved 
in  the  project.     In  addition  to  the  materials  already  described, 
he  also  utilizes  films trips,  tape  recorders,  and  other  non-book 
materials . 

This  contact  with  teachers  has  provided  a  vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  development  of  concepts  for 
specific  lessons  or  units.     A  tangible  result  of  these  meetings 
is  the  Suggested  Unit  Outlines  for  primary  and  intermediate 
levels  already  discussed. 

Early  in  the  planning,  the  decision  was  made  to  adminis- 
ter an  opinion  survey  (Vocational  Information  Questionnaire) 
of  the  use  of  vocational  information  in  schools  to  determine 
the  change  of  attitudes,   if  any,   in  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers  involved  in  the  program.      (See  Appendix  A,  '  hibits 
V,  VI  and  VII.) 
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As  indicated  in  Exhibits  VI   (Pre-test)   and  VII   (post-test) , 
there  was  a  definite  change,  positive  in  nature,   relative  to 
the  attitudes  of  administrators r  counselors,  and  teachers  in- 
volved in  the  project.     Responses  to  each  question  indicate 
this  shift  in  attxtn.de  towards  a  more  positive  awareness  of  the 
values  inherent  in  the  program.     This  change  in  attitude  also 
revealed  the  need  for  additional  information  and  materials, 
vocational  in  nature,   for  teachers,  counselors,   and  adininis trac- 
tors.    As  a  result.  Vocational  Centers  were  established  in 
each  of  the  four  elementary  schools  involved.     These  centers 
have  filmstrips,   films,  tapes,   records,   and  books  related  to 
social  studies  units  and  occupational  preparation.  (See 
Appendix  A,  Exhibits  III  and  IV  for  inveiltory  of  materials.) 
In  addition,  each  staff  member  has  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
World  of  Work,  A  Handbook  on  Occupational-Vocational  Guidance 
in  the  Elementary  Grades,  by  C.J.  Dunn  and  B.F.  Payne. 

A  revised  instrument  designed  to  measure  students' 
attitudes  toward  work  was  administered  in  September,  1971, 
and  again  in  May,    1972.     Revision  of  the  original  instrument 
included: .    (a)     Deletion  of  confusing  or  ambiguous  items, 

(b)  reduction  of  the  number  of  test  items  from  25  to  20, 

(c)  re-ordering  of  test  items  according  to  a  random  method, 

(d)  testing  only  of  evenly  numbered  grades  for  two  consecutive 
years,,  and  (e)   deletion  of  the  aspirational  test  instrument. 
(See  Appendix  A,   Exhibits  I  and  II.) 

The  revised  Attitude  Towards  Work  scale-  was,   in  terms 
of  the  revision,   administered  only  to  grades  two  and  four  in 
the  participating  schools:      (1)   St.  Philip  the  Apostle,  (2) 
Henderson  H.  Dunn,    (3)   Helen  S .  Edwards,  and   (4)   Robert  R, 
Moton.     The  statistical  pre-test  cind  post-test  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  A,  Exhibit  XII. 

The  tables  compare  pre-test  and  post-test  measures  of  the 
attitude  variable.     It  should  be  noted  that  a  negative   (-)  mean 
difference  indicates  a  negative  attitude  towards  work  as  re- 
vealed in  the  differences  between  the  pre-test  itxid  post-test 
scores . 

Since  the  test  was  administered  only  to  the  second  and 
fourth  grade  classes  in  each  school  and  since  all  except  one 
of  these  grades  enrolled  less  than  thirty  students  each,  it 
was  decided  to  use  "students"  t  distribution  for  determining 
the  significance,   if  any,   of  attitudinal  change. 

Tables  in  Exhibit  XII  indicate,   for  each  of  the  four 
schools:      (a)   The  number  of  students  in  each  grade  tested, 
(b)  mean  of  the  differences  between  the  pre-test  and  post-test 
scores  for  each  grade,    (c)   the  standard  deviation  for  each 


grade's  scores,  and  (d)   the  t-statistic  or  the  deviation  of 
change  in  attitude  as  indicated  by  the  paired  dependent 
variables. 

It  should  be  noted  that,   in  addition  to  the  significant 
positive  gain  in  aiztitude  l:ov/ard  work  v;ithin  each  school  rea- 
lized during  the  first  year  of  the  progr-am,   each  school  again 
showed  additional  gain  in  attitude  towards  work  during  the 
second  year  of  the  program.     It  is  true  that  the  gain  was  not 
as  great,  but  eleven  of  the  thirty-one  classes  tested  showed 
a  gain  in  attitude  towards  work  at  the  .05  level  of  signifi- 
cance.    Three  of  the  classes  showed  gains  at  the   .025  level 
of  significance. 

Fifty  field  trips  were  planned,   scheduled,   and  completed 
by  the  elementary  advisor  and  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools*     Seven  new  places  were  added  as  field  trip  sites  for 
the  current  year.     Guidelines  for  scheduling  and  suggestions 
for  follow-up  procedures  were  prepared  and  discussed  with 
teachers  and  staff.      (See  Appendix  A,  Exhibits  VIII,   IX,  X, 
and  XI.) 

During  the  year  "Career  Days"  were  held  on  April  5,  6, 
and  7  for  all  students  of  the  participating  schools  in  grades 
5  through  8,     The  job  areas  explored  by  the  students  were: 

April  5         Firefighter,  Telephone  Operator,  Health 
Occupations 

April  6         Telephone  Installer,  Auto  Mechanic,  Social 

Worker- 
April  7        Cashier,   Sales   (Auto) ,   Clerical  Worker 

Three  representatives  from  the  business  community  were 
present  each  day  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  their  occupa- 
tions and  to  answer  questions  raised  by  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  prtisentations  and  question-and-answer 
period  each  day,   students  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
vocational  shop  areas  of  Carver  Middle  and  Senior  Schools. 

Invitations  to  "Career  Day"  activities  were  also  extended 
to  the  parents  of  the  students  served  by  the  program.  Approxi- 
mately 67b'  students  and  parents  were  in  attendance. 

B*     Middle  School 

The  objectives  of  the  Middle  School  Prograni,   as  defined 
in  the  original  proposal3 ( #1 ,  page  12)   are  to  provide  the 
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overaged  student  and  potential  dropout  with  semi-skilled  train- 
ing in  order  to  supply  him  with  (a)   a  practical  interest  in 
remaining  in  school,    (b)   a  means  of  earning  economic  supplements 
while  he  is  in  school  and  during  summer  recesses,  and  (c) 
salable  skills  if  he  must  terminate  his  schooling,     Pn  addition, 
the  middle  school  program  seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the.  relationship  of  core  academic  subjects  to 
his  chosen  career  field,   as  well  as  to  help  him  develop  a  desira- 
ble attitude  toward  work  and  semi-skilled  training. 

During  this  reporting  period,  staff  meetings  were  held 
in  which  planning  for  implementation  of  classes  in  child  care,  • 
food  handling  and  carpentry  were  undertaken •     These  meetings 
included  the  EPOP  advisor  and  the  middle  school  administrative 
per^nnel.     Further,   steps  were  also  taken  to  involve  potential 
dropouts  in  the  above-mentioned  semi-skilled  areas.     The  first 
step  consisted  of  encouraging  students  to  be  available  for 
interviews  that  would  place  them  in  the  prograim.     There  were 
seventy-four  such  interviews .     Of  the  seventy-four,   twenty  were 
rejected  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most  common  of  which 
involved  "college-bound"  students  who  were  merely  curious  or 
wanted  something  different  to  do.     (See  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  V.) 
Secondly,  classroom  teachers  and  counselors  were  asked  to  utilize 
their  knowledge  of  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
those  children  who  would  most  benefit  from  participation  in  the 
training  classes.     Screening  of  potential  students  involved  the 
consideration  of  age,  grade,   records  of  academic  performance 
and  student  behavior,   school  attendance,  and  economic  needs  of 
students . 

Concurrent  with  the  semi-skilled  training  classes,  field 
trips   {see  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  II)  were  planned  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  relevant  work  situations.     In  the  case  of  child  care 
classes,  trips  were  made  to  day  care  centers  and  nurseries  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  students  understand  the  operation 
and  personnel  requirements  for  these  kinds  of  occupations. 
Students  enrolled  in  food  handling  likewise  received  practical 
experience  by  working  in  the  school  cafeteria  and  partici.pating 
in  visits  to  neighboring  restaurants  and  food  factories. 

In  providing  practical  experience  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  semi-skilled  carpentry  classes,   arrangements  were  made 
for  the  students  to  plan. and  construct  two  complete  houses  with 
finished  interiors  and  exteriors. 

The  houses  were  constructed  according  to  previously  de- 
veloped plans.     Each  had  a  total  area  of  64  square  feet. 
Twenty-eight  students  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  carpentry 
classes  participated  in  the  construction  of  the  houses.  The 
classroom  instructor  judged  the  students '  work  according  to 
the  following  criteria:     Could  the  student  properly  make 
measurem:3nts?     Could  the  student  read  and  implement  blueprints? 


Could  the  student  follow  directions?     Could  the  student  proper- 
ly use  available  materials?     The  houses,  when  completed,  were 
inspected  by  the  instructor  and  then  dismantled  for  reassembly 
by  future  participants  in  the  program. 

As  further  practical  experience,  the  carpentry  students 
assisted  in  partitioning  a  section  of  the  school  building  for 
use  as  a  curriculum  planning  area. 

The  middle  school  advisor  served  as  liaison  between  the 
carpentry  instructor  and  the  program  coordinator ,  communicating 
tJie  progress  of  the  project-     He -also  ordered  the  materials 
for  construction.     The  mate-rial's  ordered  are  itemized  in  Appendix 

Exhibit  VII.     They  were  paid  for  with  EPOP  funds  and  used  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  training  students  in  the  skills  of  carpentry. 

In  keeping  with  the  defined  objectives  of  EPOP,  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  introducing  more  vocationally  oriented 
courses  into  the  middle  school  curriculum  in  an  effort  to 
realize  more  continuity  in  the  curriculum.     Specifically,  plans 
are  underway  to  introduce  the  Indi^.sLrial  Arts  Curriculum  Pro- 
ject (lACP)   Construction  Course  for  Career  Opportunities 
beginning  with  the  Fall  semester  of  the  next  academic  year, 
1972-1973.     Serious  consideration  is  also  being  give  ^  to 
determining  the  need  to  shift  emphasis  within  established  core 
courses  toward  developing  salable  skills. 

At  the  middle  school  level,   instructional  efforts  con- 
tinue to  broaden  the  basic  concepts  of  the  World  of  Work  (see 
Appendix  A,  Exhibit  IV)    introduced  at  tlie  elementa.'^y  school 
level.     This  is  being  done  through  weekly  Career  Day  activi- 
ties in  the  Environmental  Arts  Department,    through  increased 
use  of  community  resources   (human  and  material) ,   through  in- 
creased use  of  career  orienitea  instructional  materials  (films, 
printed  matter,   slides,  etc.)    in  all  areas  of  the  middle  school 
curriculum,   and  through  increased  numbers  of  field  trips.  (See 
Appendix  B,  Exhibit  VIII.)  \ 

To  assess  the  effect  of  the  occupational  training  offered 
at  the  middle  school,   a  pre-test/post-test  designed  to  measure 
the  students'  attitude  toward  work  was  administered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  and  again  during  the  last  week  of 
the  school  session.      (See  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  IV.)     The  data 
from  the  testing  is  shown  in  the  table  contained  in  Appendix  B, 
Exhibit  IX. 

The  data  presented  in  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  IX,  indicates 
that  the  curriculum  had  positive  effects  upon  students  partici- 
pating in  the  EPOP  program  at  the  middle  school  level  as 
measured  by  The  Attitude  Toward  Work  Survey. 
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To  facilitate  student  awareness  of  job  opportunities 
and  careers,   films  related  to  jobs  and  careers  were  shown 
within  the  Environmental  Art  Department  on  a  scheduled  once~a- 
week  basis  at  all  grade  levels.     Each  film  treated  a  specific 
job.     The  Envlronmencai  Art  Department^   consisting  of  the 
industrial  arts,  art  and  music  classes,  combined  its  classes 
on  Fridays  to  view  the  career  film.s  and  meet  with  resource  per- 
sons having  careers  related  to  the  films  being   shown.  (These 
films  were  securred  through  the  audio-visual  center  of  the 
Orleans  Parish  School  Board.)     Each  month,,  one  resource  person 
from  a  local  business   (i.e.,  Avondale,  South  Central  Bell,  etc*) 
would  answer  questions  concerning  the  particular  career  under 
consideration.     (See  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  VI.)     During  thp 
course  of  a  given  Friday,  every  student  within  the  school 
(l,6j85)  would  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  resource  person.     The  films  and  presentations  were  staged 
in  the  school  auditorium,  thus  allowing  for  the  greatest 
possible  exposure. 

In  combination  with  these  efforts,  teachers  were  en- 
couraged to  display  information  about  careers  in  their 
individual  classrooms.     Eight  bulletin  boards  were  utilized 
for  this  purpose.     The  bulletin  boards  displayed  job-seeking 
techniques,  proper  interviewing  practices,  etc. 

Having  discussed  the  fiinctio.i  of  EPOP  within  the  school  ^ 
community  aspects  of  the  program  are  due  consideration. 

Facts  and  information  concerning  EPOP  objectives  and 
activities  were  disseminated  during  workshops  sponsored  by  (1) 
Jackson  Brewery,    (2)   South  Central  Bell,   and  (3)  Louisiana 
Training  Institute.     These  workshops  also  emphasized  vocational 
education  and  career  opportunities.     The  value  of  these  work- 
shops may  include  publicity  afforded  the  program. 

A  continuation  of  career  awareness  from  the  elementary 
school  level  was  realized  through  classroom  demonstration  lejj- 
sons  and  fieldtrip  excursions.      (See  Appendix  B,  Exhibit  II.) 

Efforts  were  made  to  secure  summer  employment  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  semi-skilled  training  classes.     Of  the  74 
students,   39  applied  for  summer  jobs  through  the  middle  school 
advisor.     Thirty-two  were  successfully  placed  in  job  slots  with 
NYC,  AFL-CIO,   restaurants,  independent  carpenters  and  food  stores. 
(See  Appendix  B,  -Exhibit  III.) 

C.  •  Senior  High  School 

The  objectives  of  the  senior  high  school  component  as 
defined  by  the  source  dociiment  (#1,  pages  12  and  13)  are: 
"(1)   through  on-the-job  training   (OJT)   to  provide  students  with 
experiences  in  the  latest  methods  and  machinery  of  industry,  (2) 
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to  provide  job  entry  skills  and  employability  for  students  in 
the  area  of  industrial  arts,  health  occupations  and  clerical 
occupations,    (3)   to  provide  counseling  designed  to  promote 
positive  attitudes  towards  work  and  to  improve  the  students* 
job-seeking  techniques r   and  (4)   to  assist  students  in  making 
vocational  choices  thiough  self-evaluation  of  their  own  skills r 
interests,  aptitudes  and  accomplishments." 

To  become  eligible  for  On  Job  Training   (OJT)   slots,  senior 
students  had  to  have  completed  two  or  more  industrial  arts  courses 
in  either  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,   electricity,  or 
power  mechanics   (small  engine  repair) . 

Vocational  counseling  was  available  to  the  approximately 
440  students  enrolled  in  the  senior  high  component,  including 
those  pupils  in  the  OJT  program  as  well  as  those  enrolled  in 
Practical  Nursing,  The  Vocational  Office  Block,  Office  Simula- 
tion and  the  "Pre-COE"  Clerical  Block.     The  students  were 
counseled  both  individually  and  in  groups.     Counseling  sessions 
included  the  following  areas  of  concentration:      (1)  job--seeking 
techniques,    (2)    attitudes  toward  work,    (3)    interviewing,  (4) 
filing  of  applications,    (5)   resume  writing,    (6)    job  finding 
resources,    (7)   evaluation  of  self -concept,   and  (8)  interest 
surveys  including  Kuder  Preference  Records.      (See  Appendix  C, 
Exhibit  II  for  a  numerical  accounting  of  student  participation 
in  these  various  exercises.) 

Several  techniques  were  employed  during  group  counseling 
sessions.     There  were  general  group  discussions  considering  the 
topic  of  basic  information  necessary  for  competence  in  applying 
for  a  job  and  involving  approximately  110  participants.  Role 
playing  techniques  were  used  to  emphasize  appropriate  interview 
behaviors.     More  than  100  students  participated  in  this 
activity.     Rap  sessions  involving  approx,.mately  95'  studenti^ 
were  held  wherein  the  students  expressed  their  reactions  to  the 
vocationally  oriented  information.     Other  techniques  used  in  the 
counseling  sessions  included  viewing  and  discussion  of  films 
and  filmstrips,  and  simulated  experience  in  the  completi.on  of 
application  forms. 

The  filmstrips  used  in  these  sessions  were  entitled: 


1) 

"Importance  of  a  Job" 

2) 

"Determining  the  Right  Job" 

3) 

"Preparing  for  the  Job" 

4) 

"Finding  a  Job" 

5) 

"Getting  the  Job" 

6) 

"What  the  Employer  Expects" 

7) 

"Supervisor-Subordinate  Relationships 

8) 

"Fellow  Worker  Relationships" 

9) 

"Role  of  Profit" 

10) 

"Seven  Fatal  Sins" 

ii; 

"Seven  Vital  Virtues" 

12) 

"Good  Working  Attitudes" 

Two  films  entitled  "Applying  for  a  Job"  and  "Your  Job: 
Good  Work  Habits"  were  also  viewed  by  approximately  300  students 
participating  in  the  program. 

The  individual  counseling  was  more  personal,  often 
dealing  with  adjustment  problems  or  difficulties  on  the  job 
and  decision-making  regarding  job  preferences.     The  students 
who  participated  in  the  one-to-^one  counseling  v;ere  most  often 
those  seeking  OJT  slots  or  those  already  in  such  slots  and 
experiencing  difficulties . 

During  the  summer  t.iere  were  4  9  OJT  slots  available. 
The  following  table  indicates  how  OJT  positions  were  filled: 

Agency  No.   of  Students     Type  of  Experience 

Housing  Authority  of 

New  Orleans  15  Maintenance 

Internal  Revenue  Service  6  Clerical 


U.S.  Navy  8  6  Clerical 

2  Electronics 

N.'x.C.  20  Varied:  Clerical 

Drafting 
Maintenance 

These  placements  were  realized  primarily  through  tiie  efforts  of 
the  EPOP  High  School  Vocational  Counselor. 

The  vocationa]   counselor  maintained  continuous  contact 
with  the  -students  placed  in  OJT  slots.     In  addition,  he  es- 
tablished contact  with  both  prospective  and  participating 
employers  through  periodically  scheduled  meetings. 

Because  the  career  education  principle  is  a  primary  con- 
ce3cn  for  EPOP,  a  handbook  was  developed  describing  EPOP  activities 
and  objectives,      (See  Appendix  C,   Exhibit  VII.)     This  handbook, 
developed  by  the  vocational  counselor,  was  distributed  to  the 
entire  staff  of  the  schools  and  made  available  for  others  in- 
quiring about  the  EPOP  program • 

The  vocational  counselor  was  also  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting curriculum  changes  which  have  been  either  approved  for 
next  year's  school  session  or  are  pending  approval.     Two  of  the 
changes  involve  the  restructuring  of  the  senior  year,  mathematics 
and  English  courses  in  order  to  better  prepare  students  for 
pre-employment  testing  by  exposing  ■^:hem  to  the  types  of  material 
commonly  found  in  such  tests. 
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These  curriculum  changes  were  precipitated  by  a  work- 
shop attended  by  the  English  consultant,   the  mathematics 
supervisor,   representatives  from  South  Central  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  heads  of  the  English  and  Mathematics  Departments  of 
Carver  High  School;   th^^  EI  OP  staff,   the  school  guidance 
counselor,   the  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Continuing  Education. 

During  the  workshop,   consideration  was  given  to  whether 
the  English  and  Mathematics  Sections  could  better  serve 
students  entering  the  labor  pool  by  redirecting  the  emphasis 
of  course  content  in  the  senior  mathematics  and  English  classes. 
Placement  attempts  and  employment  test  results  at  South  Central 
Bell  had  revealed  that  most  students  could  not  meet  employment 
entry  requirements.     Notably,   a  large  number  had  failed  the  pre- 
employment  test,  which  is  constructed  of  tenth-grade  level 
mathematics  and  English  exercises. 

As  a  result  of  the  workshop,   the  mathematics  and  English 
senior  courses  were  restructured  to  be  more  specific  in  nature- 
That  is,  the  senior  mathematics  course  would  emphasize  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,   division,  percentages,   ratios  and 
basic  computational  mathematics.     Exercises  involving  algebra, 
geometry,   trigonometry,  etc,  would  be  deemphasized.  Likewise, 
the  senior  English  classes  would  emphasize  resume  writing, 
letter  v/riting,  basic  grammar  and  communication.     The  area  of 
English  literature  would  be  deemphasized.     Both  senior  mathe- 
matics and  senior  English  are  elective  courses.     There  are 
courses  in  the  curriculum  that  provide  advanced  mathematics 
and  English  for  those  students  who  are  college  bound.  Through 
this  arrangement,  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory 
students  will  find  classes  developed  according  to  their  imme- 
diate needs. 

Other  program  changes  predicted  for  the  coming  project 
year  include  the  development  of  a  new  course  entitled  "Mainte-- 
nance  Repairman"    (see  Appendix  C^  Exhibit  VI  for  course 
outline)   and  the  structuring  of  a  new  woodworking  course  (see 
Appendix  C,   Exhibit  V,   for  course  outline) • 
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PROJECT  ADMINISTRATION 


A  major  factor  in  the  ultimate  success  of  any  exemplary 
program  is  an  organizational  framework  structured  operationally 
to  support  the  process,  product,  and  management  objectives  of  a 
program.     Implicit  in  such  an  organizational  structure  are 
clearly  defined  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility,  that 
foster  decisions  based  upon  informed  judgments,  made  with  dis- 
patch at  the  appropriate  administrative  level,  and  made  by 
those  most  intimately  informed.     Effective,  imaginative 
leadership  and  goal  realization  are  spawned  by  such  an  organi- 
•national  arrangement . 

The  Director  of  EPOP  devotes  one-fifth  of  his  time  to  the 
program  while  simultaneously  serving  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools  as  full-time  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  Project  Director  is  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  needed  time  and  energy  demanded  by  this 
e-^remplary  program.     In  effect,  topside,   aggressive^  imaginative 
leadership,  necessary  to  realizing  the  maximum  benefits  of  the 
program,  is  not  continually  available  to  EPOP,  and  the  liaison 
role  of  the  Program  Coordinator  appears  to  be  insufficient  to 
the  operational,  day-to-day  needs  of  EPOP.     The  geographic 
distance  of  the  Director  from  the  program  site  has  at  times 
delayed  the  on-the-line  decision -maKing  process.     ijointly,  the 
time  and  space  factors  have  produced  some  morale  problems  and 
some  momemtum  loss  to  the  program.     In  addition,  problems  of 
openness  and  flow  of  communication  have  surfaced.     If,  because 
of  school  system  structure,   final  administrative  authority  must 
reside  with  the  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  delegating  sufficient  authority  to 
the  on-site  Coordinator  to  help  insure  effective,  efficient 
administration  of  EPOP.     This  may  aid  also  in  overcoming  the 
authority  vacuum  in  on-site  decision -making  that  has  tended  to 
diminish  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  and  to  erode 
valucible  time  and  energy. 


STAFF  UTILIZATION  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


To  maximize  the  opportunity  for  and  the  resultant  bene- 
fits of  intensive   (continuing)   staff  planning  and  program 
development,   the  EPOP  management  team  might  move  to  place  the 
project  staff    on  a  twelve-month  employment  basis.     Among  the 
longitudinal  benefits  of  such  a  move  would  be  the  investment  in 
professional  staff  development  that  would  endure  through  a  cadre 
of  trainee?  personnel  after  the  project  terminates. 


A  problem  that  heis  bGcn  ciued  in  pr^i^vious  formal  reports 
and  that  continues  is  that  of  piovidincj  for  the  maxiTT.um  use  of 
the  professional  time  and  technicc-.l  efforts  of  the  EPOP  staff. 
A  better  utiliTiation  of  professional  tj.me  and  tal^'ints  v;o\ild 
occur  if  support  personrel  v;orv  provided  to  handle  such  non- 
professional tdiiks  dfi  Clerical  duties,  dnta  ccilection,  requisi- 
tioning of  materials  and  supplies,   etc.     S^jh  manpower  could 
be  had  through  employinent  of  addj.tion:,!  clerks  and  aides,  A 
continuing  assessment  of  the  duties  and  v;orkload  of  all  project 
staff  personnel  is  in  order. 

Initial  and  continuous  orientation  of  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator part  cipants   to  the  purposes  of  EPOP  and  to  current 
•concepts  of  career  edurjation  strikes  at  tht.  heart  of  success 
with  the  exemplary  program.     A  planned^   sequential  in-service 
education  program--one  that  truly  supports  the  nature  and 
intent  of  EPOP — will  not  only  free  the  project  staff  of  repe- 
titious orientation,  but  will  also  allow  for  a  broadened  and 
varied  program  of  in-service  education  that  will  help  insure 
immediate  and  long-range  benefits  of  EPOP  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools-     Two  types  of  in- 
service  education  are  suggested:     One  that  allows  the  staff 
to  visit  and  to  study  model  vocational  programs  similar  to 
EPOPf  and  one  that  brings  in  professional  consultants  external 
to  the  system  to  work  in  in-service  education  with  project  and 
program  personnel.     One  operational  consideration,  however,  is 
required  in  providing  ii:-service  education  to  professional  program 
participants,   i.e.,   that  official  provision  be  made*  for  classroom 
teachers  to  be  released  from  teaching  duties  during  "company" 
time  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  yield  from  such 
in-service  education  efforts. 

As  part  of  management,   the  evaluation  team  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  staff  appointmen*-s  to  EPOP. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that,   in  a  system  as  large  as  the  New 
Orleans  Public  Schools,  with  many  qualified  counselors  availa- 
ble,  the  middle  school  advisor  is  not  certified  for  his  role. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,   that  the  middle  school  advisor  is 
certified  in  Special  Education  and  is  presently  pursuing  course 
work  that  will  lead  to  counselor  certification.  Competency- 
based  appointments  build  in  a  potential  success  feature  in 
exemplary  programs. 

The  potential  is  there  for  the  impact  that  EPOP  can 
have  on  the  career  preparation  of  students  involved  in  the 
program.     An  equal  potential  exists  for  the  impact  that  EPOP 
can  have  when  a  comprehensive,  master  plan  of  career  education 
is  confected  for  the  New  Orleans  area. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOI^IEN  DAT  IONS 


Adiftinistration  of  EPOP 

1  Z7  Admin ir-trative  structure  continues  to  weaken  the  decision- 

making process  because  of  the  split  levels  of  administration 
Authority  and  responsibility  are  divided  between  sites- 
locations  . 

Appropriate  authority  and  responsibility  should,  he  delegated  t 
on-site  staff  to  expedite'  and  enhance   the  quality  of  the 
decision-making  process . 

Mcinagement  of  EPOP 

2  Z7  All  EPOP  personnel  are  adequately  trained  for  their  respec- 

tive positions  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  school 
advisor.     His  credentials  qualify  him  to  work  in  special 
I  education . 

Administration  should  give   thoughtful  consideration  for 
choices  in  personnel  consideration .  Administration 
should  continue   to  support  the  middle  school  advisor 
in  his  efforts  to  gain  certi  fication  > 

ZO  Even  though  professional  staff  works  methodically  with  im- 
plementation of  the  EPOP  objectives,   their  e^Tforts 
continue  to  be  diluted  because  of  an  inadequate  support 
staff. 

Each  professional  staff  member  should  be  provided  with 
either  aid  or  clerk-typist  services, 

4  £]  In-service  education  and  special  training  for  project  and 

program  staff  continues  to  be  inadequate  for  dealing  with 
the  objectives  established  for  EPOP. 

A  well-planned^  systematic  program  of  in-service  education 
should  be  established  for  both  staff  members  and  program 
participants . 

S/y  There  continues  to  be  inadequate  communication  among  pro- 
fessional personnel  at  all  levels. 

Staff  persons  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  support 
personnel  to  provide   time  necessary  to  assure  open'  and 
continuous   lines  of  communication  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  * 
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6  U  Record  keeping  is  such  that  sta^^f  must  spend  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  time  retrieving  data. 


k  systematic  data  retrieval  system  (as  generated  by  a 
research  desian  written   in  behavioral  terms)  should 
be  implemented  so  that  materials   are  avc.ilable  when 
decisions  are  to  be  reacned^    so   that  all  materials 
used  are  available  for  report  writing  and  public 
dis  semination^    and  so  that  effective  and  efficient 
adminis tra tion  can  be  achieved.      (See  Conclusion- 
Recommendation  #3.  ) 


EPOP ' s  Ins tructional  P rogr am 

7  £J  The  objectives  of  tho  project  are  not  defined  in  measura- 
ble terms  and,   as  a  result,   the  project  staff  is 
encountering  difficulty  in  determining  the  degree  to 
which  step  goals  are  established  and  EPOP  objectives 
are  realized. 


The  management  team  should  move  to  expedite  a  refinement 
of  objecti  ves  so   tha t  the  third  action  year  can  be 
more  efficiently  measured, 

Z7  By  this  point,  the  needod  instructional  materials  have 
been  requisitioned. 

An  inventory  should  be  made  to  insure   that  requested 
instrucvional  materials   are  on  hand  for  the  h  eginning 
of  the  final  action  year  of  th^  project* 

5/7  The  on-the-job  training  aspect  of  the  program  has  not  been 
as  successful  as  anticipated. 

The  High  School  Vocational   Counselor  should  be  more  aggres- 
sive in  pursuing  more  OJT  slots   and  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  similar  New  Orleans  Public  School 
vocational  programs*     The  Community  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  an  active  resource  for  finding  OJT  slots  and 
seeking  public  cooperation  in  this  effort . 

10  £J  There  is  little  or  no  cooperation  betwe^en  EPOP  and  other 
vocational  education  programs  within  the  school,  within 
the  system  or  within  the  community. 

Greater  effort  must  be  expended  in  the  coordination  of 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  EPOP  program  into  New 
Orleans  Public  Schools  and  the  communities  served. 
Here^    too^    the  Advisory  Committee  must  play  a  dominant 
role. 
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11  £J  Even  though  the  design  of  EPOP ,  except  for  the  objectives 

as  currently  defined,   is  sound  and  exemplary,  EPOP  has 
not  realized  its  full  impact  on  the  community  or  on 
career  educ?.tion. 

In  order  for  EPOP  to  realize  its  full  potential ^  the 
evaluation  design  must  be  modified^    the  Advisory 
Committee  reactivated  and  utilized^    and  EPOF^s  role 
in  the  community  identified  and  expanded , 

12  /y  The  program  has  not  developed  (expanded)   as  originally 

designed.     However,  with  a  more  efficient  evaluation 
design,   flexible  extensions  to  other  schools  are 
possible. 

The  Project  Director  should  with  all  deliberate  speed 
secure  the  mo  dified  evaluation  design  (behavioral  ob- 
jectives) .     The  evaluation  team  should  in  the  third 
action  year  identify  .  those  aspects  of  EPOP  essential 
to  its  success  and  recommend  that  they  be  transplanted 
into  other  vocational  programs  within  the  New  Orleans 
area . 

IZ  /J  EPOP  Staff  and  program  participants  have  worked  diligently 
with  and  without  evaluation  teams.     The  degree  to  which 
they  were  successful  is  apparent  in  the  progress  that 
has  been  realized  through  two  action  years. 

This  record  of  effort  and  achievement  is  worthy  of  note 
and  recognition.      Continued  support  from  all  levels  is 
jus tified. 
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CONCLILSION  AND  KKCCMMKNJjAriONS 


A  careful  analysis  of  Lhc  acL; fvi.t:xoM ,  rosulLs  and  evaluation 
luada  to  the  CunclusJ.on  tliat  tiui  ])r()gram  has  achieved  signi- 

ficant progress  from  Its   first  acLion  yc/ir.     Many  areas  of  concern  a 
year  ago  have  been  rescrlved  Lhrough  Lite  coojierat ive  ei'forts  of  the 
staffs  and  teaching  liersonnel.     Altliougli  some  probloiii  areas  continue  to 
exist,  the  direction  and  jiotential  (^f  the  program  is  in  focus,  more 
clearly,     A  di.scussicni  of  these  prohleius  wati  covered  in  the  sections  on 
results  and  accomplishments  and  also  in  l:hc  evaluation. 

In  general  the  li.P.O.P,  program  continues  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students  in  the  schools  in  the  Desire  Area  by  providing  a  more 
relevant  curriculum.     As  public  schools  undertake  the  challenge  of  mass 
education,  it  is  quite  obvious  a  significant  number  of  students  receive 
Inadequate  preparation.     Many  persons  in  or  out  of  school  do  not  have 
an  effective  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  and  are  thereby  relagated 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  our  economy.     Vocational  orientation,  for  career 
decision -making,  in  particular,  has  had  a  low  priority  in  the  curriculum. 
Implied  in  the  challenge  of  mass  education  is  the  goal  that  each  indivi- 
dual will  become  a  productive  member  of  society.     Therefore,  we  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  need  for  vocational  inforniation  and  orientation  in 
the  curriculum  as  we  train  students  to  become  productive  individuals. 

The  activities  of  the  E.P,0<P,  project  have  been  acknowledged 
as  necessary  and  relevant  by  the  teaching  personnel  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  students.     Hie  E-P, 0<P.   staff  observed  behavioral 
changes  reflecting  dirc^ct  results  of  the  objectives. 

Significantly,  in  the  elementary  level,  the  increase  in  fieldtrip 
excursions  to  business  and  industry,  manifested  at  all  grade  levels, 
was  directly  correlated  to  an  increase  in  classroom  activities  regarding 
occupational  awareness. 

In  the  middle  school,  the  full  implementation  of  the  three  semi- 
skilled courses  combined  with  weekly  career  day  programs  lead  to  more 
favorable  attitudes,  a?  measured,  toward  work. 

The  3007o  increase  in  O.J.T.  slots  over  the  previous  year  and  the 
acceptance  of  proposed  new  courses  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
reflect  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  objectives. 

A  real  continuing  concern  to  the  E.P,0. P.  staff  is  the  development 
of  an  evaluation  design  and  adequate  instruments  to  measure  changes 
effected  In  relation  to  the  stated  objectives  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  objectives  are  written.     In  spite  of  this  problem  the  E.P.O.P. 
program  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  objectives. 

Obviously,  certain  modifications  predicated  by  insights  gained 
during  the  first  and  second  program  years  are  required. 
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The  E.P.O.P.  staff  feel  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  following  recommendations  to  help  the  program  achieve  its 
objectives: 

1.  More  community  and  advisory  committee  involvement  in  project 
functions. 

2.  More  dissemination  of  project  materials  in  other  local  schools 
'  in  order  to  expand  the  influence  of  the  program. 

3.  More  community  awareness  of  E*P*0*P,  activities  and  objectives 
through  newspaper  articles,  T-V.,  etc. 

4.  More  in-service  programs  for  teachers  involved  with  E,P.O*P. 
including  greater  usage  of  outside  resource  persons. 

5.  More  intervisitation  witti  programs  similiar  with  E.P.O*P.  to 
exchange  icieas  and  discuss  problems  common  to  all. 

6.  The  evaluation  design  be  rewritten  to  incorporate  measurable 
product  and  process  objectives. 

7.  More  effort  exerted  to  secure  upper  echelon  commitments 
favorable  to  the  continuation  of  the  progra|n, 

8.  To  continue  curriculum  expansion  and/or  revision  to  include 
such  courses  as  lACP  (World  of  Construction,  World  of 
Manufacturing),  General  Maintenance,  Career  English  and 
Applied  Mathematics. 

9.  To  reinstitute  the  Nurse  Assistant  course  into  the  Health 
Occupations  component  with  a  more  sophisticated  selection 
procedure. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  E.P,0-P.  is  making  school  more  relevant 
for  students  of  the  target  area  by  emphasizing  to  them  the  advantages 
of  vocational  information.    An  increased  capability  to  make  wise 
intelligent  decisions  in  terms  of  a  student's  individual  abilitieaJ, 
needs  and  interests  is  an  essential  goal  of  E.P.O.P. 

Tue  Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation  should  ^ 
increase  its  impact  to  establish  a  program  which  will  be  ^xpand^id 
throughout  the  school  system.     Its  basic  developmental  approach 
beginning  with  exposure  to  occupations,  aspirations  and  attitude  for- 
mation, and  advancing  to  specialized  skill  training,  including  on-job- 
training,  affords  opportunities  for  students  to  graduate  from  hi^hr* 
school  with  entry  level,  marketable  skills.     It  will  further  equip 
students  with  understandings  and  attitudes  important  for  progressing 
on  the  job. 
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Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  the  above  recommendations 
be  incorporated  into  the  operation  of  the.  E.P.O.P.  project  to  achieve 
its  mission. 
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APPENDIX  A,   EXHIBIT  I 
(Original) 

Grades  1-5,5     Form  ATW-E  -    Attitudes  Toward  Work" 

THIS  IS  TO  SEE  HOW  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  SOME  THINGS.  THERE  ARE 
NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.     CIRCLE  EITHER  THE  YES  OR  NO 


ACCORDING  TO  HOW  YOU  FEEL.  ' 

1.  Should  all  growri'-ups  work?  YES 

2.  Would  you  like  to  do  an  important  job?  YES 

3.  Do  you  think  you  should  work  to  get  money?  YES 

4,  Do  you  think  people  who  work  make  lots  of  friends?YES 

5,  Do  you  think  people  should  work  hard?  YES 

6,  When  you  finish  school  do  you  want  to  work?  YES 
7*  Do  you  think  anybody  really  wants  to  work?  YES 
8»  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  happy?  YES 
9,  Should  people  get  money  who  don't  work?  YES 

10 •  Do  you  think  people  work  just  for  money?  YES 

11,  ^  People  who  don't  work  are  lazy*  YES 

12,  When  you  get  a  job  do  you  think  you  will  be  a 

good  worker?  YES 

13,  Should  people  who  have  families  have  to  work?  YES 

14,  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  unhappy?  YES 

15,  Do  you  like  adults  who  don't  work?  YES 
16 •  Do  you  think  all  jobs  are  important?  YES 

17.  Should  people  ever  do  a  job  they  don't  enjoy?  YES 

18.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  summer  job  when  you 

are  old  enough?                                                    ^  YES 

19.  Would  you  like  to  earn  money?  YES 

20.  When  you  get  older  would  you  like  to  live  on 
welfare?  YES 

21.  Do  you  like  adults  who  work?  YES 

22.  Dt)  you  think  people  who  work  help  other  people?  YES 

23.  Will  you  just  work  hard  enough  to  get  by?  YES 

24.  Would  we  be  better  off  if  no  one  worked?  YES 

25.  I  hope  that  some  day  I  get  a  good  job.  YES 


APPENDIX  A,  EXIIIBITII 
(Revised) 

THIS  IS  TO  SEE  HOW  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  SOME  THINGS.      THERE  ARE 
NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.      CIRCLE  EITHER  THE  YES  OR  NO 
ACCORDING  TO  HOW  YOU  FEEL. 

1.  When  you  finish  school  do  you  want  to  work?  YES  NO 

2.  Do  you  think  all  jobs  are  important?  YES  NO 

3.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  happy?  YES  NO 

4.  When  you  get  a  job  do  you  think  you  will  be  a 

good  worker?  YES  NO 

5.  Do  you  think  people  should  work  hard?  YES  NO 

6.  Should  all  grown-ups  work?  YES  NO 

?•     Would  you  like  to  have  a  summer  job  when  you 

are  old  enough?  YES  NO 

8.  Would  you  like  to.  do  an  important  job?  YES  NO 

9. -     Should  people  who  have  families  have  to  work?*  YES  NO 

10.  Should  people  get  money  who  don't  work?  YES  NO 

11.  Do  you  think  anybody  really  wants  to  work?  YES  NO 

12.  Will  you  just  work  hard  enough  to  get  by?  YES  NO 

13.  Do  you  think  you  should  work  to  get  money?  ^  YES  NO 

14.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  help  other  people?  YES  NO 

15.  Do  you  like  adults  who  don't  work?  YES  NO 

16.  Do  you  like  adults  who  work?  YES  NO 

17.  Do  you  think  people  work  just  for  money?  YES  NO 

18.  Should  people  ever  do  a  job  they  don't  enjoy?  YES  NO 

19.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  unhappy?  YES  NO 

20.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  make  lots  of 

friends?  YES  NO 


APPENDIX  A,   EXlillUT  111 
Exemplary  Vocational  Materials 


Housed  Within  Each  School 


Living  Witl\  Your  Family 

A.  What  Is  A  Family? 

B.  The  Family  Has  A  New  Baby 

C.  A  Day  With  Your  Family 

D.  Family  Fun 


Community  Workers  and  Helpers  -  Group  I 

A.  Doctor's  Office  Workers 

B.  Library  Workers 

C.  School  Workers 

D.  Supermarket  Workers 

Community  Workers  and  Helpers  -  Group  II 

A.  Department  Store  Workers 

B.  Fire  Department  Workers 

C.  Hospital  Workers 

D.  Television  Workers 

Food,  Clothing,   and  Shelter 

A.  How  We  Get  Our  Homes 

1.  Planning  the  Home 

2.  Building  the  Foundation 

3.  Building  the  Shell  of  the  Home 

4.  Finishing  the  Home 

B.  How  We  Get  Our  Clothing 

1.  The  Story  of  Cotton 

2.  The  Story  of  Wool 

3.  The  Story  of  Leather 

4.  The  Story  of  Rubber 

C.  How  We  Get  Our  Foods 

1.  The  Story  of  Milk 

2.  The  Story  of  Bread 

3.  The  Story  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

4.  The  Story  of  Meat 

Foundations  for  Occupational  Planning 

A.  Who  Are  You? 

B.  What  Do  You  Like  To  Do? 

C.  What  Is  A  Job? 

D.  What  Are  Job  "Families"? 

E.  What  Good  Is  School? 


APPENDIX  A,    EXHIBIT  IV 
Exoinplary^  "World  ol  V>/ork"  BooJ^s 


Housed  Within  Each  School 


SERIES  I 


LET'S  TAKE  AN  AIRPLANE  RIDE 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  ZOO 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  SUPEPJyiARKET 

LET'S  BUILD  A  HOUSE 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  FIRE  STATION 

SERIES  II 


LET'S  VISIT  A  SHIP 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  FAIR 

LET'S  T.AKE  A  BUS  TRIP 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  POLICEMAN 


SERIES  III 


LET'S  VISIT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

LET'S  VISIT  A  TV  STATION 

LET'S  VISIT  A  FARM 

LET'S  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

LET'S  GO  CAMPING 

SERIES  IV 


LET'S  VISIT  THE  RAILROAD 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  NEWSPAPER 

LET'S  VISIT  A  SPACESHIP 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

SERIES  V 

LET'S  PUBLISH  A  BOOK 
LET'S  VISIT  MEXICO  CITY 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  DAIRY 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  HOSPITAL 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  BANK 

SERIES  VI 

LET '3  VISIT  AN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  A  RUBBER  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  A  MINING  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  AN  OIL  REFINERY 
LET'S  VISIT  A  PAPER  MILL 

SERIES  VII 


LET'S  VISIT  A  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

LET'S  VISIT  A  SILVER  COMPANY 

LET'S  VISIT  A  BA-.<ERY 

LET'S  CHOOSE  A  PET 

LET'S  VISIT  A  FLOWER  SHOP 


APPENDIX  A,   EXHIBIT  V 


VUiixHC  idonti/y  your  proforj?:  ion  Adininirjtrator 

by  placing  an   (x)   in  tho  proper  Counselor   

space.  Teacher 


This  questionnaire  is  an  attempt  to  get  your  opinion  on  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  use  of  vocational 
information  in  schools.     We  are  interested  only  in  your  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  following  statements,  not  in  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  them.     In  some  cases  you  may  feel  that  you  do  not 
have  enough  information  to  make  a  judgement;  in  such  instances 
we  would  like  you  to  make  the  best  judgement  possible.  Please 
read  eaclji  statement  and  respond  to  it  in  terms  of  your  personal 
agreement  or  disagreement  according  to  the  following  plan. 


Strongly  Moderately  Moderately  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

A  B  C  D 

Please  select  the  letter  indicating  your  choice. 

1.     Vocational  guidance  should  be  provided  to  all  children 
at  the  elementary  level.  


2.     Providing  occupational  information  to  elementary  school 
children  will  help  them  in  choosing  their  high  school 
courses • 


3,     The  making  of  career  decisions  begins  in  the  elementary 
school. 


4.     The  elementary  school  curriculum  should  be  altered  in 
order  that  a  specified  time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
career  information . 


5.     Vocational  information  at  the  elementary  level  should 
Ids  imparted  through  the  use  of  games,  plays,  clubs, 
assembly  programs,  audio-visual  aids  and  excursions  


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT    V  (con'd) 


6.     The  elementary  school  is  the  ideal  level  at  which 
vocational  guidance  should  begin   


7.     The  success  of  the  guidance,  program  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
involvement  of  the  classroom  teacher. 


8.  Career  information  in  the  elementary  school  should 
be  presented  to  students  by  the  counselor  rather 
than  by  the  teacher, 

9,  Occupational  information  has  a  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  just  as  any  other 
information  and  knowledge.  

10.  The  elementary  grades  are  the  ideal  level  at  which 
children  should  learn  about  the  dignity  of  work.  

11.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  counselors  can  be 
more  effective  with  students  who  have  received 
career  information  in  the  elementary  grades.   

12.  Elementary  schools  providing  ineffective 
vocational  guidance  may  be  contributing  to  future 
social  problems.   

13.  A  school  program  designed  to  provide  occupational 
information  should  include  a  study  in  values.   

14 .  Cn  my  school,  teachers  are  sufficiently  equipped 
dth  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  to  provide 
iformation  about  a  number  of  occupations  to 

1  leir  students.  


15.     There  is  sufficient  vocational  information  availa- 
ble in  my  school  to  assist  students  in  making 
educational  plans  and  career  decisions.   


ERLC 


APPENDIX  A,  EXIilBITVI 


Administrator 

Counselor   

Te  ache  r 


Pre-Test 

Please  identify  your  position 
by  placing  an  (x)  in  the  proper 
space. 

This  questionnaire  is  an  attempt  to  get  your  opinion  on  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  use  of  vocational 
information   in  schools.     We  are  interested  only  in  your  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  following  statements,  not  in  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  them.     In  some  cases  you  may  feel  that  you  do  not 
have  enough  information  to  make  a  judgement;   in  such  instances 
we  would  like  you  to  make  the  best  judgement  possible.  Please 
read  each  statement  and  respond  to  it  in  terms  of  your  personal 
agreement  or  disagreement  according  to  the  following  plan. 

(45  Tested) 


Strongly 
Agree 
A 


I 

Moderately      Moderately  Strongly 
Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

B  C  D 


Please  select  the  letter  indicating  your  choice. 
1. 


A 


D 


Vocational  guidance  should  be  provided  to  all 
children  at  the  elementary  level.  


Providing  occupational  information  to  ele- 
mentary school  children  will  help  them  in 
choosing  their  high  school  courses.   


3. 
4. 


The  making  of  career  decisions  begins  in  the 
elementary  school.  ■_  


The  elementary  school  curriculum  should  be 
altered  in  order  that  a  specified  time  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  career  information.  

Vocational  information  at  the  elementary 
level  should  be  imparted  through  the  use  of 
games,  plays,  clubs,  assembly  programs, 
audio-visual  aids  and  excursions.   . 
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APPENDIX  ^     EXHIBIT  VI  (Con'd) 


P       B     ■  C  D 


6.     The  elementary  school  is  the  ideal  level  at 
which  vocational  guidance  should  begin. 

20 

17 

— 1 

1 

0 

7.     The  success  of  the  guidance  program  at  the 
elementary  level  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  invox verrient  of  the  classroom 
teacher. 

22 

11 

10 

2 

8.     Career  information  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  presented  to  students  by  the 
counselor  rather  than  by  the  teacher. 

19 

11 

7 

3 

9.     Occupational  information  has  a  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  elementary  s chool  curriculum 
just  as  any  other  information  and 
knowledge. 

19 

20 

1 

2 

10.     The  elementary  grades  are  the  ideal  level 
at  which  children  should  learn  about  the 
dignity  of  work. 

38 

3 

0 

0 

11.     Junior  and  senior  high. school  counselors 
can  be  more  effective  with  students  who 
have  received  career  information  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

26 

12 

2 

2 

12.     Elementary  scho^jls  providing  ineffective 

vocational  guidance  may  be  contributing  to 
future  social  problems. 

2'2 

13 

7 

1 

13.     A  school  program  designed  to  provide  occu- 
pational information  should  include  a 
study  in  values. 

31 

9 

]. 

1 

14.  In  iriy  school,   teachers  are  sufficiently 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
work  to  provide  information  about  a  num- 
ber.of  occupations  to  their  students. 

15.  There  is  sufficient  vocational  information 
available  in  my  school  to  assist  students 
,ln  making  educational  plans  and  career 
decisions . 
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13 
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APPENDIX  A,   EXHIBIT  VII 


Post-Test 

Please  identify  your  position 
by  placing  an   (x)   in  tl^e  proper 
space . 


Administrator 

Counselor   

Teacher 


This  questionnaire  is  an  Attempt  to  get  your  opinion  on  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  use  of  voca- 
tional information  in  schools.     We  are  interested  only  in  your 
agreemen--  or  disagreement  with  the  following  statements,  not 
in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  them.     In  some  cases  you  may  feel 
that  you  do  not  have  enough  information  to  make  a  judgement; 
in  such  instances  we  would  like  you  to  make  the  best  judgement 
possible.     Please  read  each  statement  and  respond  to  it  in 
terms  of  your  personal  agreement  or  disagreement  according  to 
the  following  plan. 

(45  Tested)  \  . 

Strongly      Moderately      Moderately  Strongly 
Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

A  B  .  C  D  . 


Please  select  the  letter  indicating  your  choice 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1. 

Vocational  guidance  should  be  provided 
to  all  children  at  the  elementary  level. 

^8 

7 

0 

0 

2. 

Providing  occupational  infojrmation  to 
elementary  school  children  will  help 
them  in  choosing  their  high  school 
courses . 

32 

12 

0 

1 

3. 

?Tie  making  of  career  decisions  begins 
in  the  elementary  school. 

24 

19 

1 

1 

4. 

The  elementary  school  curriculum  should 
be  altered  in  order  that  a  specified 
time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  career 
information . 

17 

19 

7 

2 

i- 
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APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  VII  (Con'd) 


5.  Vocational  information  at  the  elementary 
level  r>hould  be  imparted  through  the  use 
of  games,  plays,  clubs,  assembly  programs, 
audio-visual  aids  and  excursions.   

6.  The  elen^ntar^'  school  is  the  ideal  level 
at  which  vocational  guidance  should 
begin.   

7.  The  success  of  the  guidance  program  at 
the  elementary  level  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  of  involvement  of  the  class-- 
room teacher.  

8.  Career  information  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  presented  to  students 
by  the  counselor  rather  than  by  the 
teacher.  

9.  Occupational  information  has  a  claim  to 

a  place  in  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum just  as  any  other  information  and 
knowledge. 

10.  The  elementary  grades  are  the  ideal 

'    level  at  which  children  should  learn 
about  the  dignity  of  work. 

11.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  counse- 
lors can  be  more  effective  with  students 
who  have  received  career  information  in 
the  elementary  grades.  

12.  Elementary  schools  providing  ineffective 
vocational  guidance  may  be  contributing 
to  future  social  problems. 

13.  A  school  program  designed  to  provide 
occupational  information  should  include 
a  study  in  values.  

1^.     In  my  school,  teachers  are  sufficiently 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
~    work  to  provide  information  about  a  num- 
ber of  occupations  to  their  students. 

15.     There  is  sufficient  vocational  informa- 
\      tion  available  in  my  school  to  assist 
students  in  making  educational  plans  and 
career  decisions • 
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APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  VTII 
Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  PreparaLion 


Gent *raj.^  Hi i  i  <]<  •  I  i.fK>;>  J  ur^  I'  ij^I^  LCiPIi 

1.  The  nuinber  of  students  taking  a  field  trip  should  be 
liTTiited  to  not  less  than  fifty-five,  and  not  more  than 
sixty  in  order  to  assure  full  utilization  of  bus  space 
and  compliance  with  driver  insurance  regulations. 

2.  Parental  involvement  on  field  trips  is  encouraged,  (At 
least  two  per  bus) 

3.  A  telephone  call  should  be  made  the  day  before  the  trip 
to  remind  the  company  of  your  visit. 

4.  A  thank-you  letter  by  the  students  or  teacher  would  be 
appreciated.     {See  sample  below) 


SAMPLE  THANK  YOU  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  BUSINESSES,  AGENCY  OR 
SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  TRIP.  - 

Dear  Sir: 

The  students  and  /staff  of  

fName  of  School)  ~ 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  you  offered  us 

on  our  visit  to   • '  ' 

"  (Name- of  place  visited)  '  " 

It  was  a  most  valuable  experience  for  us.    The  cooperation 

of  people  like  yourself  is  vi-^al  for  building  the  citizens 

and  workers  of  tomorrow's  society. 

Thank  you. 


Leonard  C.  Belton  /s/ 
Elementary  Vocational  Advisor 


APPENDIX  A,   EXHIBIT  IX 
Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 


Possible  Field  Trip  Entries 


Place 

Contact 

Students 

American  Sugar  Company 

Public  Relations 
271-5331 

5th  Grades  & 
Above 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Public  Relations 
522-4722 

Bunny  Bread  Bakery 

Public  Relations 

BPue  Plate  Foods  Company 

Inez  Nunphy 
488-6634 

4th  Grades  & 
Above 

City  Hall,  Mayor's  Office 

Frank  Bertucci 
522-619 1 

Delgado  Trade  School 

John  Cain 
486-5403 

Flint  Goodridge  Hospital 

Mrs .  We  i 1 
899-4521 

Lakeside  Shopping  Center 

(No  Contact  Needed) 

Main  Post  Office 

P. J.  Bachers 
527-2201 

5th  Grades  & 
Above 

Major  Industrial  Areas  of 
City 

(Bus  Ride) 

National  Airlines 

Edward  Plaeger 
729-3616 

N.O.  International  Airport 

(No  Contact  Needed) 

Oakwood  Shopping  Mall 

(No  Contact  Needed 

Times  Picayune  Company 

Public  Relations 
521-7325 

5th  Grades  & 
Above 

Union  Passenger  &  Bus 
Terminal 

Mr.  Hahn 
524-8541 

Walker  Roemer  Dairies 

Mrs  Murphy 
887-4170 

Closed  on  Wed. 

Walking  Tour  of  French 
Quarter 

(No  Contact  Needed) 

Wylon  Beauty  Products 

525-6377 
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APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XI 


Fieldtrips 

Kin  n<F 
JNO  R  OX 

Students 
^nvo^veu 
Per  Trip 

ho.  or 
Teachers 
Involved 
Per  Trip 

Mo.  Ot 

Parents 
Involved 
Per  Trip 

Bunny  Bread  Bakery 

'^936 

45 

30 

Blue  Plate  Foods  Company 

180 

6 

6 

City  Hall,  Mayor's  Office 

450 

22 

15 

Clearview  Shopping  Center 

176 

16 

7 

Dominican  College  Planetarium 

54 

3 

2 

iveni  iw  or  t n  o  ud  a  ivi  s  i  on 

37 

3 

1 

LaKeslae  Snopplng  uenter 

1         0  o  c 

335 

25 

11 

L»  A*  Frey  Meat  Packing  Company 

422 

25 

17 

Major  Industriax  Areas  of  City 
(Bus  Ride) 

638 

36 

21 

Multi-Oaks  Ranch 

44 

5 

2 

N.  0.  International  Airport 

454 

37 

12 

N.  0,  Public  Library 

458 

25 

14 

Oakwood  Shopping  Center 

708 

37 

21 

Tlme3*-Picayune  Publishing  Co«  . 

119 

13 

•5     -  . 

Walker*^Roemer  Dairies,  Inc. 

600 

35 

18  _ 

Walking*  Tour  of  French  Quarter 

289 

X4 

8 

Xavler  University 

92  . 

7 

3 

TOTALS 

6,001 

354 

193 

Total  Trips  Taken  -  55 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XII 
Table  1 
Robert  R.  Moton 

Comparison  of  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  Attitudes  Toward  Work  Scale 


No.  of 

Mean  of  the 

Standard 

Grade 

Students 

Differences 

Deviation 

t-Statii 

Second 

19 

-  .1578 

5.1236 

.1343 

19 

+  .5789 

4.8912 

.5159 

22 

-1.0909 

8.4847 

.6030 

22 

-1.5000 

7.3662 

.9551 

18 

-3.1111 

6.0282 

2.1895* 

21 

+  .9047 

5.602  7 

.7400 

Fourth 

17 

+2.1176 

3.8059 

2.2941* 

21 

-  .2380 

4.3806 

.2490 

23 

-  .0869 

4.4508 

.0936 

27 

-1.8518 

5.4328 

1.7711* 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 


Table  2 
Helen  S.  Edwards 

Comparison  of  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  Attitudes  Toward  Work  Scale 


Grade 


Second 


FourxJi 


No.  of 
Students 


Mean  of  the 
Differences 


Standard 
Deviation 


t-Statistic 


26 
18 
24 
22 
21 
24 
22 
27 
28 
24 
22 


-1.3461 

-  .6666 

-  .4166 
+2.7272 

-  .4285 
-3.8750 

-  .4090 
+  .2592 
-1.7857 
-6. 3750 
+  .4090 


5.2683 
7.5925 
4.6989 
3.9902 
7.7625 
4.9371 
3.5004 
8.3047 
7.1669 
3.9652 
4.1936 


1.3028 
.3725 
.4344 

3.2058* 
.2530 

3.8450* 
.5481 
.1622 

1.3184* 

7.8762* 
.4575 


*Significant  at  the  .05  level 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XII  (con'd) 


Page  2 


Table  3 
Henderson  H .  Dunn 
Comparison  of  Pre-Test  and  Post-Test  Attitudes  Towards  Work  Scale 


No.  of 

Mean  of  the 

Standard 

Grade 

Students 

Differences 

Deviation 

t-Statis 

Second 

22 

+5.6299 

5.4693 

4. 8281* 

24 

+2.0000 

23.0000 

1.8290* 

22 

+1. 7727 

7.05  0  3 

1.1793 

14 

-  .0142 

11.0705 

.0048 

18 

-   .8333  . 

6.2895 

.5621 

13 

-  .1538 

10  .8769 

.0509 

Fourth 

31 

+1.2903 

3. 7433 

1.9191 

25 

-  .6800 

4  .5617 

.7453 

Significant  at  the   .05  Invel 


Table  4 
St.  Philip  The  Apostle 
Comparison  of  Pre-Tep^t  and  Post-Test  Attitudes  Towards  Work  Scale 


No.  of  Mean  of  the  Standard 

Grade  Students  Differences  Deviation  t-Statistio 

Secrod  27  +1.5925  4.6265  1.7886* 

Fourth  26  -1.1923  5.3293  1.1407 


^Significant  at  the  .05  level 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XIII 


Suggested  Activities 
and 
Information 
on 

Career  Development 
at  the  Elementary  Level 


\ 


Er.emplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 

1970-71 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XIV-A 


"Suggested  Unit  OutlinM" 
Career  Developnent 

PRIMARY       LEVE  L 
(Grade*  1-3) 

Excnplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 

1971-72 


AFBEararx  a,  ^;xhibit  xiy-b 


"Suggested  Unit  Outlines" 


on 


Career  Development 


HTERMEDI    ATE  LEVB 
(Grades  4-6) 


Bxemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 


1971-72 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XV 


JOBS  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


A  Catreer  Day  Program 
Presented  by 
Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 


Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
April  5,   6,  7,  19  72 
9:30  to  11:00  A.M. 
Desire  Area  Elementary  Schools 


ERLC 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XV  (con'd) 


Page  2 


Program 

Wednesday,  April  5,   19  72 
Invocation 

Theme  "  Mr,  Richard  Theodore 

Introductions  Mr.  Jude  T.  Sorapuru 

Telephone  Operator  ......    Miss  Gayle  Johnson 

South  Central  Bell 
Fire  Fighter    Mr.  Warren  McDaniels 

New  Orleans  Fire  Dept. 
Social  Worker  .    .    Miss  Elaine  Cunningham 

Juvenile  Court 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas, 

Carver  Middle  School    Robert  R,  Moton  Elementary 

School  -  Messrs.  Harris 
and  Belton 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas, 

Carver  Senior  School  Edwards  and  St.  Philip 

Elementary  Schools  - 
Messers.   Theodore  and 
Sorapuru 

Thursday,  April  6,  1972 

Introductions  Mr.  Jude  T.  Sorapuru  - 

Mechanics    ......  Mr.  Stanley  Stewart 

Carver  Sr.  High,  Student 
Health  Occupations  Miss  Diane  Robinson 

Carver  Sr.  High,  Student 
Telephone  Installer    ......  Mr.  Warren  Lawless 

South  Central  Bell 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas, 

Carver  Middle  School    Henderson  H«  Dunn 

School,  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Belton 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas . 

Carver  Senior  High  School   ...    Moton  Elementary  School  - 

Messrs.  Theodore  and 
Sorapuru 


APPENDIX  A,  EXHIBIT  XV  (con'd) 


Page  3 


Friday.  April  1,   19  72 

Introductions  |.   Mr.  Jude  T.  Sorapuru 

Distributive  Education    Mrs.   Christine  LaGrange 

Carver  Sr.   High,  Teacher 
Automobile  Salesman   Mr.  Mac  Dunbar 

Bernie  Dumas  Buick,  Inc. 
Cooperative  Office  Education    Miss  Marilyn  Pierre 

Carver  Sr.   High,  Teacher 

Closing  Remarks   Richard  A,  Theodore 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas, 

Carver  Middle  School.   Helen  S.   Edwards,  St.  Philip 

Elementary  School,  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Helton 

Tour  of  Vocational  Areas, 

Carver  Senior  High  School    .   Dunn  Elementary  School- 

Messrs.  Theodore  and 
Sorapuru 

The  faculty,   staff  and  students  of  the  Elementary  Component 
schools  and  the  E.P.O.P.   staff  wish  to  express  their  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  participation  in  this  career  awareness 
progr  am. 

Henderson  H.   Dunn  Elementary  School 

Mr.  E.  Wilderson,  Principal  Mrs.  E.T.  Bickham 

5th  Grade  Level  Chairman 

Helen  S.  Edwards  Elementcvry  School 

Mrs,  H.  Patten,  Principal  Mrs.   I.  Baulden,   5th  Grade 

Le  v.^  1  Ch  ai  rman 

Robert  R.  Moton  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  R.  Smith,   Principal  Mrs.  T.   Fritz,  5th  Grade 

Level  Chairman 

St.  Philip  the  Apostle  Elementary  School 

Sister  Naomi,  Principal  Mrs.  H.  Washington,   8th  Grade 

Level  Chairman 

E.P.O.P.  Staff 

Leonard  C.   Belton  .    .    r   .    .    .   Elementary  School  Vocational  Advisor 
Charles  A.  Harris   ......   Middle  School  Vocational  Advisor 

Jude  T.  Sorapuru    Senior  High  Vocational  Counselor 

and  O.J.T.  Coordinator 
Richard  A.  Theodore  .....  Coordinator 
William  G.  Young  Dirvector 


APPENDIX  B 
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APPENDIX  B,   EXfllBIT  I 

Here  are  some  questions  that  can  be  ans.;ered 

YES  NO 

Draw  a  line  under  one  of  the  answers  for  each  question. 
Do  not  skip  any  questions. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  listen  to  someone  tell  about  the  kind  of 
work  they  do  on  their  job? 

YES  NO 

2.  Two  people  are  talking  about  the  kind  of  work  you  waiit  to 
do  when  you  are  grown  up.     Would  you  listen  carefully  to 
learn  something  about  the  job? 

YES  NO 

3.  Would  you  watch  a  TV  program  that  tells  about  the  kinds  of 
jobs  in  your.  Community? 

YES  NO 

4.  If  friends  of  your  family  began  to  tell  you  about  their  jobs, 
would  you  ask  questions  about  the  jobs? 

YES  NO 

5.  Would  you  enjoy  visiting  a  place  v;here  people  work  so  you 
could  learn  about  different  kinds  of  jobs? 

YES  NO 

6.  Are  you  able  to  picture  yourself  working  in  a  certain  kind 
of  a  job  when  you  finish  school? 

YES  NO 

7.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  think  about  what 
kind  of  work  you  would  like  to  do  someday? 

YES  NO 

8.  Do  you  think  ycu  knew  about  the  kinds  of  work  you  would  like 
to  do  when  you  finisn  school? 

YES  NO 


ERIC 


APPENDir  B,  EXHIBIT  I  (Con'd) 


9.     In  choosing  a  job,  would  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
person  you  are? 

YES  NO 

10  •     Do  you  know  of  any  jobs  that  you  think  that  you  would  like 

to  do  when  you  fixiish  school? 

YES  NO 

11  •     Is  work  important  mainly  because  it  lets  you  buy  tlie  things 

you  want? 

YES  NO 

12.  By  the  time  you  are  in  high  school  i^hoald  you  be  sure  about 
the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do? 

YES  NO 

13.  Could  people  do  any  job  they  wanted  to  as  long  as  they  tried 
very  hard? 

YES  NO 

14.  Do  you  have  only  a  very  little  idea  what  having  a  job  would 
be  like? 

YES  NO 

15.  Can  you  think  of  several  jobs  that  you  would  like  to  have 
when  you  finish  school? 


YES 


NO 


APPENDIX  B,  EXHIBIT  II 


Place 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

Number 

of 
Parents 

Flint  Goodridge  Hospital 

120 

4 

8 

New  Orleans  International 
Airport 

120 

4 

6 

Bunny  Bread 

30 

2 

3 

Main  Post  Office 

60 

2 

4 

WBOK  Jazz  C' ty  Studio 

60 

2 

4 

French  Quarters 

60 

2 

4 

Dominican  Planetarium 

250 

9 

16 

Tour  of  Industrial  Cen- 
ters of  New  Orleans 

557 

19 

27 

Delgado  College 

125 

5 

7 

Lresire  uay  uare  uenuer 

^  o 

0 

-> 

Morrison  Cafeterici 

60 

3 

8 

Public  Service 

85 

4 

6 

TOTAL 

1,585 

48 

98 
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APPENDIX  B,   EXHIBIT  VI 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
RESOURCE  PEOPLE 


October 

Noveniber 
December 
January 

February 

March 

April 
May 


Clifton  Ricard  -  Brick  Layer 
Me 1 vin  P  a r en  t  -  C ar pen t  e  r 

Mr.  Mac  Dumbar  -  Car  Salesman 

Mr.  Irvin  Washington  -  Shoe  Salesman 

Mr.  Alvin  Melacon  -  Welder  -  Avondale  Shipyards 

Mrs.  Patricia  Johnson  -  Secretary 

Mr.  Silas  Conner  -  Teacher 

Mrs.  Mercedes  Jackson  -  Teacher 

•Mr.  Anthony  Curry  -  Teacher  ^ 

Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  -  Teacher 

Officer  John  Taylor  -  New  Orleans  Police  Department 
Officer  Iris  Turner  -  ISIew  Orleans  Police  Department 

Mr.  Warren  Lawless  -  Telephone  Installer  and 

Repairman 

Mr.  John  Adams  -  Maitre'd 

Miss  Mareen  Weil  -  Human  Relations  Director  of 

Flint  Goodridge 
Mrs.  Williams  -  Medical  Librarian 
Mr.     Darryl  Vincent  -  Medical  Technician 
Mr.  Edward  Harris  -  Physical  Therapist 
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APPENDIX  B,   EXHIBIT  VII 

MATERIiJtS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TWO  HOUSES  FOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
COMPONENT: 


Vendor:     Broadhead-Garrett  Company 
1213  Riverside  Drive 
Macon ,  Georgia  31201 

6  Sliding  "T"  Bevel  with  1^"  Blr.de,  Stanley  25TB 

3  1/2- Pint  Bench  Oiler,  Eac    a  #145C 

6  sets    Saw  Horse  Brackets,  H&G  #.  62A 


Vendor:     Brandin  Slate  Company,  Inc. 
1021  N.   Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

3  rolls  #30  Felt 

2  sqs.     Black  235  Regular  Asphalt  Shingles 


Vendor:     Doussan,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  52407 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70150 


2  8"  X  2"  X  1"  Silicon  Carbine  Oilstone  #68  Simond 

3  24"  Cross  Cut  Saw,  8  Pt.,   #300  Atkins 
3  24"  Cross  Cut  Saw,  10  Pt. ,   #300  Atkins 

1  6'  H.D.  Metal  Step  Ladder 

6  Coping  Sav^  with  Blade  Atkins  #50 

2  2  4"  Goose  Neck  Wrecking  Bar 

1  set      Auger  Bits,   #4-#16,   Irwin  #D"-13,   13  pes. 

2  Expansive  Bit  (Irwin  {f22,  7/8"  -  3") 


Vendor:     Owens  and  Sons,  Inc. 

2034  Agriculture  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  70122 

6  sks.  Pea  Gravel 

6  sks .  Sand 

3  sks.  Cement 

10  pes.  8"  Blocks  1/2" 


APPENDIX  B,   EXHIBIT  VII  (con'd) 

MATERIALS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TWO  I'OT  -.ES  FOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
COMPONENT  (continued) 


Vendor:     Liberty  Luinber  Yard,  Inc. 

5.36  7-83  Tchoupitoulas  Sti.^et 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70115 


35 

pes . 

2x4 

-  8  #1  Common  Pine  34S 

2 

shts . 

4x8 

-  3/8"  Exterior  Fir  Plywood 

4 

pes . 

6x6 

-  12  -  Celeured  Pine  S4S 

4 

PC,3  . 

6x6 

-  B  -  Celeured  Pine  S4S 

14 

pes . 

2  X  10  -  8  -   #1  Pine  S4S  KD 

60 

pes . 

2x6 

-  8  -  #1  Pine  S4S  KD 

100 

pes . 

2x4 

-  8  -  #2  Fir  S4S  KD 

6 

pes  .  ■ 

2x4 

-  12  -  #2  Fir  S4S  KD 

o 
0 

pes . 

1-1/4 

X  4  -  10  -  C  and  Better  Fir 

S4S 

250 

bd.  ft. 

1x8 

#2  Pine  S4S 

350 

bd.  ft. 

1/2  X 

6  -  C  Grade  Beveled  Edge  Cypress  Weather 

Boards 

24 

Nail  , 

Aprons 

5 

shts . 

4x8 

-  3/4"  Plywood  Sheets 

4 

shts. 

4x8 

-  1/2"  Celotex  Sheets 

8 

she  ts . 

4x8 

-  3/8"  Sheetroek 

2 

Aluminum  Single-Hung  Window  Units 

,   2'   X  3'  - 

2/2 

LTS  with  1/2  screens 

20 

lbs  . 

6  Penny  Finishing  Nails 

12 

lbs. 

7/8"  i 

Galvanized  Roofing  Nails 

5 

lbs. 

Felt 

Nails 

2 

5  gal . 

eans  i 

Joint  Coiupound 

1 

roll 

Perf  a 

-Tape 

100 

bd.  ft. 

1x8 

Random  Pine  sheathing 
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APPENDIX  B,   EXHIBIT  VIII 


Films  Viewed  by  Carver  Middle  School  Students 


1. 

What  Do  You  T.ikp   -ho  T)n^ 

2  . 

Caireeirs  with  ?    "PntiTr*:*  — — Mi  1  1  wtt  rrh  k 

A 

*z  • 

Gplrtina   s  .TnH 

5 

<j  • 

T          r5<^  Q  r*  v  I     +"  S  on 

w  • 

7 

Steel 

Q 

9 

J-Jv^  L.    lU     i  ic;  aouj_c;                  ^      .1.11  ^  J  •  ^  -     /      X  '    f„  01  b 

1  n 

V-^  ci  i_       i.  o    xii    J3  J.  «J  dLl^do  L  iNfciVV.::' 

12 

v^^iiiiuui  1 X  L.  V    -icxj-'c;  J- o       odi  1 X  Ud  L.^  ^11    iJcpd  XT  tMiGil  u 

1  4 

i.^  X  ^  •       v^LJiiuLiUii  X  *- y          L    c  X  o 

1  R 

v-^d^X  L  ciXXolil 

X  Q  • 

Xll  XXd  uxuil 

w  ux  jv  XI  ly   1  oy  e  tiiex 

1  ft 

¥iij^    xrcLjjJxc;    ndvt;    o^ef^XdX    u  vJJJo 

19 

V-7CI  J_  Jv' Cl  y          JLJ^J^X  vJ  O  X  wl  1 

^  u  • 

Cl  tV    T^tl«5  nTlV<=»T 

22 

CI    r«       4"  ^  1^/ •        A    Mo'jmia  1  f^^^v 
ljc^wj^c;  L^cixy  •             i-iwxiiidx  udv 

2  1 

J^PC'TP taTV •      Talcincr  n i  r* ^ +■  i  on 

'^**J->^^^Xjr   •            XCl/V^il^      1^  XLrfl^dwX^Jll 

24 

55GC'rp taiTV  •      TTan«5r*r"i  t>i  nrr 
1^ ^ wj_i^l«caj_^  •       xj-ciiio^j-  xi«i/x  1 1  y 

2R 

S<^r'T'<^+    Y^T/   T" T"^ Ti ^ r* T* "i  Vi*^  G 

2fi 

T '  G   Yon y   r^P^r^ T  Qion*       P^yf*  T 

XU      O      J.^LIX      L</C^XOXLJll*           XrdXL.  X 

27 

T  "t"  '       Yo''  V    rw=k  r^TGTon*       P^yf"  TT 
ji.  L«  -  o     x         ,    ux:^  ^  X  o  xv_/ 11*        xrctxv.'  XX 

VyXXX^C     J.  C^dllbW^X  JV 

29 

S IitidIg   npTTion "ration   witVi        crn t«5 

^  <t  • 

T*7U  ^  ^    I'm  Old  Enouah     finod  Bv 

"^2 

Onr*   Pr"ii=inH    "{"hp^    Zl-hom      P^y*+-  T 

\J  KJiX.      ITXXdlU.      L«*  1                           f      IT  d  X  \.  X 

\J  \XJ^      irXXdlU.      LrfllC     Cx  L.LJ1U  f      IT  d  X  L.  XX 

'^4 

Z.  JLIX     v«.dXc;c;X     Xll     i.N  VuX  oXliy 

35 

Carreer's  with  a  Fiitfyp— -"El  pctT*icT_an 

36. 

So  You  Want  to  be  a  Tool  and  Die  Maker 

37. 

Life  in  a  Coal  Mining  Town 

38. 

To  be  an  Electronics  Technician 

39. 

Engines  and  How  They  Work 

40. 

You  and  the  Aerospace  Future (s) 

41. 

Man  in  Space 

42. 

Veterinarian  Serves  His  Community 

43. 

Dairy  Farmer,  The 

44. 

Your  Job  Getting  Ahead 

45. 

Salesmanship- -Career  Opportunities 

APPENDIX  B,  EXHIBIT  VIII  (con'd) 


46.  Selling  as  a  Career 

47.  Careers  with  a  Future — Welding 
48-  Machinist  and  Tool  Maker 

49.  Contractors 

50-  Buii-ding  a  House 

51.  Careers  with  a  Future  Instrumentation 

52.  Shape  Description,  Prrt  I 

53.  S'iap«  Description,  Par"-  II 

54 .  Drafting  Curves  and  Lettering 

55.  A  Is  for  Architecture 

56.  Working  in  Our  Town 

!:7.  Por-^.raits  o£  Famous  People  A-J 
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APPENDIX  C 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  I 


Vocational  Guidance  Calendar 


September 
October 


November 


December 


January 

February 

March 
April 


May 


Collection  of  data  through  questionnaire  con- 
cerning pupil  occupational  plans  and  goals. 

Provide  information  which  will  assist  students  in 
attaining  stated  goals  such  as  information  re- 
garding colleges,  vocational  and  technical  schools 
vocational  and  technical  courses,  sources  of 
•graining  through  the  armed  forces,  scholarships 
available,  etc. 

Personality  and  occupation  -  Discuss  personality 
development  in  relationship  to  occupation.  How 
it  can  be  an  asset  or  a  liability.    How  certain 
personality  traits  are  more  suited  to  certain 
occupations  or  others. 

Administer  Interest  Inventory. 

Examine  stated  anxieties  and  exhibited  interests. 
Promote  development  of  self-concept  and  self- 
evaluation. 


Develop  job  seeking  skills  (explain  use  of  em- 
ployment agencies,  walk -in  attempts,  aid  from 
relatives,  etc.) 

Interviewing  do*s  and  don'ts  (Suggest  that  a 
consultavit  from  industry  be  brought  in  to  assist 
this  activity  such  as  a  personnel  mcinager,  etc.). 

Application  filling  do's  and  don'ts 
Use  of  variety  of  forms 

Bring  in  major  employers  in  New  Orleans  area  to 
discuss  employment  opportunities  available  in 
their  individual  fields.     (Civil  Service — state, 
federal,  city?  Public  Service — South  Central 
Bell,  etc. )  . 

Distribute  follow-up  cards  and  discuss  follow-up 
procedure  with  students.  (Will  be  used  to  check 
students  activities  after  graduation.) 
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APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  V 


ERIC 


PROPOSED  ADJUSTMENT  TO  WOODWORKING  SCHEDULE  OF  OFFERINGS 

Grades 

9th  Woodworking  I 

10th  Woodworking  II  , 

11th  Woodworking  III 

12th  4  Sections  Woodworking  IV 

1  Section  V.C.    (Pre-Vocational  Cabinet  Making  and 
Construction)     Prerequisite  -  2  yrs.  Woodworking 

General  Skills  and  Knowledge  to  be  included  in  V.C.  Course 
Content 

1.  Identification  of  lumber  used  in  construcjtion 

2.  Project  design  (blueprint  reading) 

3.  Cutting  of  lumber 

4.  Furniture  construction  methods 

5.  Assembling 

a.  gluing 

b.  kinds  of  adhesives 

6.  Building  Construction 

d.     staking  out  the  site 

b.  kinds  of  construction 

c.  carpentry  tools  and  machines 

d.  lumber  grades  I 

e.  foundation  walls  • 

f .  floor  framing 

g.  exterior  walls 

h.  partition  framing 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  V  (Con'd) 

i.  roofs  and  coverings 

j .  rafters 

k .  sheathing 

1.  flashing 

in.  /^pors,  window?;,  siding  materials 

n.  insulations 

'  o.  safety  practices 

7.     Painting  and  Finishing 

a*  preparation  for  paint 

b.  mixing  paint 

c.  spray  methods 

d.  brush  and  roller  method 


ERLC 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  VI 

Maintenance  Repairiucin 
Course  Outline  . 

Teacher  responsibilities  have  been  divided  into 
six  separate  units.     There  are  six  six-week  mini- courses. 
Instructors  for  these  courses  are  chosen  according  to  their 
specialities  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Program. 

Twenty  (20)  students  will  be  rotated  through  the 
mini-courses  which  are: 

1)  Plumbing  and  Heating 

2)  Electricity 

3)  Basic  Carpentry 

4)  Masonry 

5)  Welding  (Tack) 

6)  Painting 
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APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  VII 


AN 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Suggested  Activities 
and 
Information 
on 

Career  Development 
at  the 
Senior  High  Level 


Compiled 
by 

Jude  T,  Sorapuru 
under 
the 
supervision 
of 

Richard  A.  Theodore 
and 
under 
the 
direction 
of 

William  G.  Young 
for 
use 
in 

George  W.  Carver  Senior  High  School 
Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  VII  (Con'd) 


EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 


It  is  the  intent  of  this  exemplary  program  for  occupa- 
tional preparation  to  adequately  prepare  low-income  students 
for  a  responsible  and  productive  life  by  providing  a  realistic 
viewpoint  about  the  dignity  of  work  and  knowledge  concerning 
possible  vocational  choices,   and  to  complement  such  occupational 
awareness  on  the  secondary  level  with  skills  salable  on  the 
New  Orleans  job  market. 

Specifically,   the  objectives  at  Carver  Senior  High 
School  include: 

1.  Encouraging  students  to  think  of  a  wide  range 
of  occupations. 

2.  Getting  students  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
work. 

3.  Assisting  and  encouraging  students  to  make  their 
own  occupational  choices. 

4.  Providing  information  related  to  finding  and 
holding  jobs. 

5.  Provide  the  students  with  employable  skills  upon 
termination  of  their  schooling. 

6.  Provide  on-the-job  training  opportunities. 

7.  Provide  whatever  other  occupational  and  vocational 
assistance  that  may  be  needed. 

8.  Assist  students  in  self-evaluation  of  their  skills, 
interests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes. 

Basically,   thie  students  who  are  served  through  E.P.O.P. 
are  those  registered  in  the  Industrial  Arts  classes,  the  two 
Nursing  classes,   the  Pre-cooperative  Clerical  Block  for 
eleventh  graders,  and  the  Vocational  Office  Block.     The  ser- 
vices provided  to  these  students  are  also  available  to  every 
student  at  the  Carver  Senior  High  School  except  the  possibility 
of  on-the-job  traii'iing  for  non-component  students. 
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APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  VII  (Con'd) 


AREAS  OF  INVOLVEMENT 

Individual  Counseling  -  E.P.O.P.  offers  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Carver  Senior  High  School  the  services  of  a 
vocational  counselor.     The  counselor  is  involved  in  assisting 
the  students  make  wise  vocational  choices  based  upon  their 
interests,  aptitudes,  .skills  and  abilities. 

Testing  -  Testing  can  be  arranged  to  determine 
interests  and  aptitudes. 

Vocational  Information  -  The  E.P.O.P.   office  is  a 
source  of  occupational  and  vocational  information  concerning 
the  world  of  work  in  the  New  Orleans  area.     The  counselor  is 
available  to  speak  to  classes  about  these  areas  of  information. 

Employment  Coiansel ing  -  E.P.O.P.  offers  assistance  to 
students  in  developing  job  hunting  skills  and  advice  on  how 
to  hold  a  job. 

On-The-Job  Training  -  The  E.P.O.P.   staff  is  active  in 
seeking  jobs  for  students  related  to  their  classroom  instruc- 
tion.    This  service  is  restricted  to  students  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  classes  who  are  seniors* 

Job  Placement  -  The  E^P.O.P.  staff  of fers 'assistance 
to  graduating  seniors  in  securing  permanent  jobs  and  to 
undergraduates  in  securing  summer  employment . 

Resource  Personnel  -  E.P^O.P.  will  assist  in  securing, 
speakers  for  formal  or  informal  talks  concerning  jobs,  voca- 
tions, employment  procedures,  etc. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  the  E.P.O.P.   staff  or  make 
referrals  to  our  office  located  in  Room  A  215-B. 


Vocational  Education  Within  /our  Classroom 

The  following  suggestions  are  presented  with  the  hope 
that  you,  as  a  teacher,  will  possibly  put  some  of  them  into 
use  in  your  classrooms.     We  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  stress  on  vocational  awareness  among  our  students. 
We  strongly  urge  that  you  use  every  means  and  opportunity 
available  to  you  to  broaden  the  scope  of  your  students'  voca- 
tional and  occupational  information. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  will  be  divided  into 
general  and  specific  areas  so  that  they  may  be  more  directly 
related  to  the  curriculum  and  hopefully  more  readily  applied. 
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APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  VII  (Con'd) 


General  Information 

Related  to  Occupational  Preparation 
at  tlte  Scinior  High  School  Level 

I.     Relate  all  subject  matter  with  the  world  of  work  and 
self -development. 

A.  Help  students  to  begin  to  vhink  about  what  they  may 
become  and  how  the  immediato  subject  matter  will 
help  them. 

B.  Help  students  to  think  about  possible  careers  rela- 
ted to  the  subject.     Let  them  do  research  and  otherwise 
become  involved  before  giving  them  the  answer.  (Advisor 
will  be  compiling  occupational  materials  that  will 
supplement  those  acquired  otherwise.) 

C      Arrange  field  trips  to  industries,  etc.,   so  that  stu- 
dents can  see  and  identify  with  real,   live  role-models 
of  their  group. 

1.  Trips  should  be  pre-planned  with  students  as  to 
objectives,  etc. 

2.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  ask  good,  relevant 
questions.  . 

3.  Interview  techniques  and  note  taking  should  be 

rehearsed.  .  . 

4.  Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  with 

students. 

D.  Arrange  for  resource  people  to  visit  the  classroom  as 
role -models. 

E.  Make  bulletin  boards  relating  subject  matter  to  careers, 
(i.e.,   "Arithmetic  will  help  you  get  these  3obs.   )  It 
is  preferable  that  pictures  be  used  showing  minority 
groups  at  work.     " Ebony" magazine ,  etc.,   are  excellent 


erJc 


sources. 


F      Collect  occupational  materials  related  to  subjects 
taught.     Keep  a  scrapbook  on  jobs  related  to  subject 


areas , 


G      Help  students  to  study  and  learn  about  themselves  in 
relation  to  subjects  and  careers  studied.     Center  dis- 
cussions around  the  following: 
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1.  What  sort  of  person  do  I  think  I  am? 

2.  Hov'  do  I  feel  about  myself  as  I  think  I  am?. 

3.  \\nat  sort  of  person  would  I  like  to  be? 

4.  What  are  my  values  and  needs? 

5.  What  are  my  aptitudes  and  interests? 

6.  What  can  I  do  to  reconcile  my  self-ideal  with 
my  real  self? 

7.  What  outlets  are  there  for  me  with  my  needs, 
values,   interests,  and  aptitudes? 

8.  How  can  I  make  use  of  these  outlets? 

II.     Allot  time  for  group  and  individual  guidance  with  students 

A.     Help  them  unr^erstand  and  develop  proper  attitudes 
toward  work* 

B*     Help  students  develop  and  understand  the  importance 
of  good  personal/social  habits. 

1 .  Grooming 

2.  Punctuality 

3.  Talk 

4 .  Courtesy 

5.  Responsibility 

6.  Originality,  etc, 

C.     Help  students  to  know  themselves  better  and  build  a 
positive  self  -image, 

1.  Identify'  talents. 

?.  'Understand  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities. 

3..  Explore  attitudes. 

4  .  What  sort  of  person  am  I? 

5.  What  sort  of  person  can  I  become? 

III.     Teach  the  importance  and  interdependence  of  all  kinds  of 
work.     (Teachers  should  especially  examine  their  own 
middle-class  bias  here.) 

A.  Develop  appreciation  and  dignity  for  all  kinds  of  work 

B.  Develop  proper  attitudes  concerning  sex  and  work. 
(The  line  between  "male"  and  "female"  work  is  be- 
coming extremely  thin.) 

C.  Be  alert  to  textbook  bias. 

Help  students  understand  the  all -pervasive  effects 
of  work: 
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!•     Determines  way  of  life. 

2,  Determines  values. 

3,  Influences  manner  of  speech,  dress  and  leisure 
time  activities . 

4.  DeteTonines  where  family  lives,  whom  they  meet,  and 
what  schools  are  attended. 

5.  Determines  whole  social  and  economic  status. 

E.    Work  satisfies  the  following  needs: 


1. 

Physiological  ( food,   shelter,  etc, ) 

2  . 

Safety 

3. 

Belonging 

4. 

Feelings  of  importance,   respect,  self-esteem, 

indepenc'ence 

5. 

Infonnatxon 

6. 

Understanding 

Beauty 

8. 

Self -actualization 

IV.     Set  standards  equal  to  those  of  best  schools. 

A.  Help  students  to  develop  realistic  pictures  of  themselves 
and  their  competencies  as  compared  to  other  children 
with  whom  they  will  have  to  compete  on  a  realistic 
basis  in  the  world  of  work. 

B.  Help  students  build  skills,  knowledge,  and  competencies 
desired  by  employers  (pleasant  personality,  gc  )d  groom- 
ing, potential  for  advancement  to  more  responsible 
positions  within  the  industry) . 

V.     Help  students  anticipate  changes  in  the  world  of  work. 

A.  New  Inventions. 

B.  Automation. 

C.  War,  etc. 

VI.     Minority  youth  lack  confidence,  self -motivation,   and  self- 
esteem.     Teachers  could  help  by: 

Showing  greater  awareness  and  concern  for  student's 
problems — show  that  you  care. 

B\     Building  on  the  student's  strengths  in  the  classroom 

while  helping  to  overcome  weaknesses — emphasize  success - 

C.     Allowing  students  to  become  involved  in  planning  so 
that  they  may  establish  their  own  goals  and  see  per- 
sonal meaning  in  working  toward  attaining  these  goals. 

VII.     More  visible  cooperation  between  teachers  of  diverse  racial 
groups  should  be  shown — sets  examples  for  children. 
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Specific  Activities 
Related  to  Occupational 
Preparation  at  Senior  High 

Lr 


.  English 

1.  Have  students  present  oral  reports  using  a  job  as  the 
siabject.  Give  physical  and  educational  requirements. 
Discuss  tasks  involved. 

2.  Write  reports  of  the  same  nature* 

3.  Have  students  write  letters  of  application. 

4.  Have  students  answer  classified  ads  by  letter. 

5.  Make  alphabetical  spelling  lists  of  various  jobs. 

6.  Have  students  conduct  mock  interviews  to  check  oral 
communicati on . 

7.  Write  newspaper  ads  for  the  "Help  Wanted"  column. 


Social  Studies 


1.  Discuss  the  effect  of  climate  and  topography  on  occupation 

2.  Define  terms  as  union,  civil  service ,  social  security, 
withholding, fringe  benefits,  labor,  management,  etc. 

3.  Discuss  reasons  for  unemployment. 

4.  Develop  a  lessen  showing  the  chain  effect  a  person's 
income  initiates.     Show  how  money  changes  hands. 

5.  Have  students  write  a  job  description  including  as  many 
specifications  as  possible. 

6.  Discuss  and  simulate  job  finding  techniques. 

7.  Discuss  concept  of  freedom  in  relationship  to  personal 
security  and  social  control. 

8.  Study  agencies  which  aid  in  job-hunting  or  which  offer 
hel>  in  solving  problems  related  xx>  health-welfare. 
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Mathematics 


1.  Figure  wages  for  day,  week,  month  and  year  based  on 
hourly  pay. 

2.  Math  based  jobs  may  be  discussed:     These  include  Accoiontant, 
Bookkeeper,  Auditor,  Payroll  Clerk,  Timekeeper. 

3.  Compute  teke-home  pay  (net)  from  gross  pay  by  subtracting 
deductions  as  insurance,  withholding  tax,  union  dues,  etc. 

4.  Prepare  budgets  based  upon  average  weekly  pay  for  various 
jobs. 

5.  Have  exercises  involving  various  banking  procedures. 

6.  In-depth  study  of  interest  rates,  installment  buying, 
and  comparative  shopping. 


Sciences 

1.  Identify  the  various  jobs  requiring  scientific  back- 
ground.    Include  the  petroleum  industry,  textiles, 
engineering,  industrial  chemicals,  etc. 

2.  Conduct  research  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
jobs  exist  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 
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Senior  High  On-the-Job  Training  Component 

Some  Suggested  Areas  for  On-the-Job  Training 
Course  -  Woodworking 

Employment  Areas  -  Cabinet-making  and  related^  adver- 
tising display  set-up,  furniture  repairs 
and  refinishing,  construction  framing 
building  materials  and  hardware  sales. 

Course  -  Mechanical  Drawing 

Employment  Areas  -  Map-making  and  tracing,  tooling, 
patterns,  engineering,  structural  and 
architectual  design,  blueprinting. 


Course  -  Small  Engines 

Employment  Areas  -  LawniTK>wer  repairs,  new  mower  ser- 
vicing, outboard  engine  repairs,  motorcycle 
repairs,  and  new  cycle  servicing. 

Course  -  Electricity  and  Electronics 

Employment  Areas  -  Maintenance  assistants  in  large 

buildings ,  small  appliance  repairs ,  minor 
radio  and  television  parts  testing • 

Course  -  Auto  Mechanics 

Employment  Areas  -  Any  position  requiring  such  skills 

as  possessed  by  basic  six  and  eight  cylinder 
mechanic's  helper,  and  auto  parts  sales. 


Cost  to  Employer 
$1,60  per  hour  for  3  or  more  hours  daily 
$6,40  per  day  for  4  hours  day  or, 
$32,00  per  week  or, 

$1,052.00  per  school  year  (36  weeks) 


Work  Schedule 

Student  work  hours  may  be  arrcinged  so  that  he/she  is 
available  from  8-12  A,M,  or  12:30  -  4:30  P.M,  O.J.T. 
student  receives  2  units  of  credit  for  successful  job 
performance  and  usually  carries  3  academic  courses,  one 
of  which  must  be  in  the  above  areas. 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  VIII 
i.PPLIC/.TICN  FOR  3MPL0Y1GNT 


on 


Dati!  /ooo'.nted 


APPLICANT  -  DO  NOT  WRITE  ABOVE*' THIS  LINE.     PLEAS3  PRINT. 


NAME  (First)   (Middle)  (Last) 


Division 


Salevy 


DO  YOU  LJ  Board 

□  Live  with  parents  □  CWn  your  home 
□Live  with  other      C  Rent 
relatives 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 
(Mo.)   (Day)  (Yr.) 


RESIDENCIi  ADDRESS  (No.)  (Street) 


(City  or  (State)  (Zone) 
Town  ) 


TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 


LIVED  HERS  SINCE 
(Month)  (Year) 


PREVIOUS  RESIDENCE  (No.)  (Street) 


(City  or  Town)   (Zone)   (State) j HOW  LONG  THERE? 


HEIGHT 


V7EIGHT 


ANY  HTSrSICAL  DEFECTS?  □  YES  □  NO 
IF  YES-r^'.PLAffi 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  (S)  OR  GUARDIAN  (S) 
(First)      (Middle)  (Last) 


IMARITAL  STATUS 
□  Married  DDivorced 
□Widowed  DSeparated 
 GSin-^le 


IWSBAND'S  NAME 

(First)        (Middle)  (Last) 


Note: Complete  this  line  i:?  marr.'.edj  divorced 
or  separated  woman.  


OCCUPATION  OF 
PARENT (S)  OR 
GUARDI^.N(S) 


EMPLOYER  OF 
PARENT (S)  OR 
GUARDIAN  (S) 


APJEYOUA  CITIZEN  01 
THE  USA?  YES  NO 


ADDRESS  OF  PArJINT(S)  OE 
GUARDIAN  (S) 


IF  DIVORCED, GIVE  DATE 
AND  PLACE 


GIVE  NO. OF  PERSONS 
DEPENDENT  UPON  YOU 
FOR  SUPPORT 


AGES  OF  DEPENDENTS 


HUSBAND'S 
OCCUPATION 


HUSBAND'S  EMPLOYER 


ITUSBAND'S  ADDP^ESS 


In  the  B  actions  below  headed  Schools  Attended  and  Active  Service  with  United  States  Armed 
Forces    and  in  the  Previous  Business  Experience  Section  on  the  next  oa^e,  account 
completely  for  all  your  time  from  the  first  year  of  hl^h  school  until  the  present. 

_____  SCITOOLS  ATTENDED  


»AMF.S  OIT  SCHOOLS 


KO.OFYRS^ 

Day  .7ve.  j    COURSE  OR  MAJOR  SUBJECTS 


GR-Z-DUATLD 
Yes  or  No  |Mo.  Yr. 


] 


I 


j 


SCHOL/:STIC  HONORS 
(Societies- Prizes ■ Scholarships) 


ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOLASTIC 
STAND  KG 


DEGREE 


I 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
(Mana^erial-Editorial-Elective 
Offices-Clubs) 


ACTIVE  SERVICE  WITH  UNITED  STATE 

:S  ARMED  FORCES 

DATE  (Mo.)  (Day)  (Yr.) 
OF 
teNTRY 

DATE  (Mo.)(Day)(Yr.) 

OF 

DISCHARGE 

TYPE  OF  DISCH/.RGE  (i.e.  Sjcpiration 
of  Enlistment,  Medical,  Etc.) 

IBEANCH  OF  SERVICE                    SERIAL  NO.               1  RANK  OR  RATE  AT  DISCHARGE 

5ERVIC3  SCHOOLS  OR  OTHER  SPECIAL  TRAINING 

ERLC  =^ 


AP  PF.N  n  T  X  ■  C^-SiCa.IR  T  T, .  VT  T I . 


ClIAPACTER  PvbFSaENCES     (Do  not  uan  the  names  of  relatives  or  former  emniovers.) 




Addresses 

Occunetions  1 

.......... 

*****  1 

1                       _ .  _  1 

FP.IiTNDSjOR/.OnUATwTANOJG  Ho  C 
mi  EMPLOYED  BY  TVilS  CCMPAtJY? 


LIST  ALL  OIIGANTZATIONS  TO  UMiCH  YOU  BELONG  OR  II/,V;.:  r.DLONGED, 

Do  not  include  labor  and  !3olitical  orsanizations  or  those  where  the  name  or  character  o£ 
the  organization  would  r'.nclude  relision,  race  or  national  orisin. 


E?  YES, STATE  bircS 


TiPE  Qif  RELATIDKSKIP 


POSITION 


PREVIOUS  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE  i 
(List  in  order  jc^t I\  last  employer  first.    Do  not  include  military  service.)  j 


NAME  OF  camm 


ADDRESS 


PERICH?  OF  EMPLOYMENl} 


JOB  DUTLiS 


I  i'rom 


!*fo.  Yr 


To 


Mo.  Yr 


MVE  YOU  EVER  WORIOi D 

FOR  THIS  CCHPAflY?  YesG  NoQ  

FOR  WHAT  SpECIfiL  LfflE  OF  WORK  HAVE  YOU  A  FREFSREIJCE? 


IF  YES,  GIVE  DATES: 
From:  To: 


DIVISION 


•nZRE  YOU  REFSmiED  BY  AN  EMPLOYJJE  OF 
ffKIS  COMPANY?      Yes  □  NoG 


IF  YES,  STATE  N/.ME 


DEPARTi-JENT,   IF  KNOWq 


HAVE  YOU  E\'SR  BEEN  RLliTJSED  BOND?  Yes 


No 


IF  YES,  EXPLAIN 


[lAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  ARRESTED,  OTIiER  THAN 
rR/-.FFIC  VIOUTIOWS?  Yas  No 


IF  YES,  EICFLAIN 


I  /.UTHORIZE  INVESTIGATION  OF  ALL  STATEMENTS  CCS>!TAINED  IN  THE   PPLlCATION  BDINK  IF  I  AM  CON-  . 
S IDEPJZD  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  HEREBY  AUTHORIZE  PREVIOUS  EtdPLOYERS ,  PERSONAL  PJIFERENCES  NAMED, 
OR  /:.NY  OriffiR  PERSON  OR  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  CQIPAI^Y  li'.Y  REFER  TO  GIVE  ANY  nm  ALL  INFOEIif.TION 
PJIGARDING  MY  EMPLOYMENT  OR  SCHOUSTIC  STANDING  TOGETHER  WITH  ANY  OTHER  IKFOKM/".TION, 
PERSONAL  OR  OTHERWISE,  THi;T  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT  BE  ON  TtlEIR  RECOPJDS. 

I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  MISREPRESENTATION  OR  CMISSICS?  OF  ANY  FACT  CALLED  FOR  HEREON,  OR  CM  ANY 
OTHER  STATEMENT  ^5ADE  IN  CONNECTI0^]  WITH  MY  REQUEST  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  OR  RJSCEIPT  BY  THE  CCMPANY 
OF  UNSATISFACTORY  REFEP^ZNCEG ,  W.Y  PJJSULT  IN  DISMISSAL  FRCM  THE  CCMPANY' S   SERVICE  IF  I 
SIL'.LL  H/iVE  BEEl'j  EMPLOYED. 

APPLICANT'S' SIGNATURE  L_ 


(First)        (Middle)  (Last) 


I 


NOT  TO  BE  CCMPLETED  EY  APPLICANT 


DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW 


COMMENTS 
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9TATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

DIVISION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHiUDHEH 

To  obtain  a  vacation  work  permit  or  certificate,  the  minor  must  bring  this  form,  properly  filled, 
to  the  parish  auperintendent  of  schools  of  any  parish,  except  in  Orleans  Parish,  to  the  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  He  mutt  also  bring  a  feirth  ceHificAi««  If  under  16  years  of  age  the 
minor  must  bring  a  certificate  of  health  signed  hy  a  physician. 

.       INTENTION  TO  EMPLOY 

MINORS  UNDER  18 

(Required  under  provisions  of  R-S.  23:151  234) 

^  The  certificate  or  vacation  work  permit  will  denied  unle  is  all  provisions  of  Act  801  of  1908, 
as  to  hours,  type  of  employment,  etc.,  are  complied  with. 

Employers  who  employ  minors  illegally  are  subject  to  penalties,  (fines  and/or  jail  sentences) 
according  to  provisions  of  R.S.  23:281*234,  if  convicted  of  a  violation,  ' 

  Date  __ 

(City) 


(P»ri«h> 


Upon  receipt  of  the  employment  certificate  or  the  vacation  work  permit,  the  undersigned 
intends  to  employ: 


(Ktmt  of  Mhior)  (AtfdnwH  of  Mfawr)  <Ac«) 


in  the  capacity  ol- 


for  days  per  week ;  for  hours  per  week  hours  per  day  beginning. 


^A.  M.  and  closing  _P.  M.  with  a  lunch  period  of  ,  the  rate  of 


pay  to  be  per  hour  or-  per  day  or  per  week. 


(MftMt  of  topkvifr)  (BaateMt  AMnm) 


(SltMtvrt  «r  XHpfem  or  AatMM  Agmt) 

This  form  must  be  executed  and  signed  by  an  officer  of  employing  Arm. 


I 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  IX 
EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION 


AN  EttUAL  OPPORTUNITY  CMPLOYKH 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 
SH£U  CHEMICAL  COMPANY* 
SHELL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY* 
SHEa  PIPE  LINE  CORPORATION 

A  eiVtSION  OP  SHSU  OIL  OOMPANY 


GENERAL 


Compl$te  wfth  Ink  or  typttwrti$f 


DATE 

^INTER^^^^         □  FULL-TIME      □  PART-TIME      □  SUMMER 

OATC  AVAILABU  FOU  EMPLOYMENT 

TYPE  OF  WORK  DESIRED 

PERSONAL 


NAME 

FIRST 

MIDDLE 

LAST 

TELEPHONE 

PERMANENT 
ADDRESS 

NUMBER 

STREET 

CITY 

STATE                  2tP  CODE 

MARITAL  STATUS 

NUMBER  (Exclude  Yourself) 
DEPENDENTS 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  U.S.  CITIZEN. 
WHAT  TYPE  VISA  DO' YOU  HAVE? 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

1  EDUCATION 


CIRCLE  HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED 


GRADE 
SCHOOL 


2  3 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 


10     11  12 


COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

DATES  ATTENDED 

QRAOUATED 

MAJOR  SUBiECT 

DEGREE 

FROM 

TO 

MO. 

YR. 

MO. 

YR. 

1 

□  Yc: 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

'□Ves 

□  No 

□  Yes 

□  No 

OTHER  SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND  DATES 

MILITARY 


BRANCH  OF  U.S.  SERVICE 

HIGHEST  RANK 

DATE  ENTERED 

DATE  DISCHARQEO  OR  SEPARATED 

TYPE  OP  DiSCHARaE 
OR  SEPARATION 

MILITARY  OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTY 

EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYER 

DATES 

JOBHELO 

(DESCRIBE  DUTIES  BRIEFLY) 

REA8<^N  FOR 
LEAVING 

FROM 

TO 

MO. 

YR. 

MO. 

YR. 

1.  PRESENT  EMPLOYER 

1 

ND.               STREET                   CITY          '  STATE 

■| 

2.  LAST 

NO.               STREET                   CITY              .  STATE 

3.  PREVIOUS 

NO.               STREET                   CITY  STATE 

4.  PREVIOUS 

NO.               STREET                   CITY  STATE 

V^*i*£  YOU  EVER  BEEN  EMPLOYED  BY  SHELL? 

IF  YES.  WHERE 

DATES  1 

□  YES            □  NO 

ERIC 
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HEtGHT 


WEfGHT 


P. 


HYSICAL 

ONOITION  OF  HEALTH 


DESCRIBE  ANY  PHYSICAL  LIMITATIONS 


in  the  event  of  my  employment  by  any  one  of  the  companfes  listed  on  the  face  of  this  form  and/or  subsequently  by  an  affiliated  oi  subsidiary 
ompany,  and  in  consideration  thereof,  I  agree  to  the  following  provisions: 


REUTIVES  

As  an  applicant  for  employment,  I  understand  that  if  there  is  any  person  employed  by  Shell  or  any  affiliated  or  subsidiary  company  who  is 
'close  relative"  (as  defined  in  the  footnote*)  of  me  or  my  husband  or  wife,  it  is  my  obligation  to  provide  full  information  of  such  relationship. 
I  agree  that  any  inaocuracy  or  misstatement  in  this  regard,  even  if  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  misunderstanding,  will  be  cause  for  cancellation 
my  application  or  separation  from  the  Company's  service  if  I  have  been  employed.  (Check  appropriate  box  belov^). 


1  HAVEj 

NAME 

SHELL  LOCATION 

HOW  RELATED 

□  NO  SUCH  REUTIVES 

□  SUCH  RELATIVES  IDENTIFIED 

NAME 

SHELL  LOCATION 

HOW  RELATED 

I  also  agree  that  should  such  a  relationship  come  into  existence  through  any  marriage  after  my  employment,  I  will  make  the  relationship  f 
Immediately  known  to  the  Company,  i  understand  that  such  relationship  wilt  not  affect  my  employment  unless  a  husband-wife  relationship  is 
involved. 


SONDITJONS  ^  ^  

1.  1  understand  employment  is  contingent  upon  meeting  the  Company's  standard  physica)  requirements. 

2.  In  the  event  of  my  employment,  I  will  furnish  proof  of  date  of  birth,  military  discharge  and  appropriate  academic  transcripts.  Also,  I  realize 
It  will  be  necessary  to  sign  an  invention  agreement,  -a  conflict  of  interest  statement  and  a  confidential  information  statement. 


llEFERENCeS   

r  authorize  and  reqi-est  each  emptoyer»  person,  firm  or  corporation  named  herein  to  answer  all  questions  that  may  be  asked,  and  to  give  :| 
III  Information  that  may  be  sought,  in  connection  with  this  application  or  concerning  me  or  my  work  habits,  character,  skill  or  action  in  any  :  | 
transaction. 


I  certify  that  all  statements  I  have  made  in  this  appNcotion  are  true  and  agree  that  any  misrepresentation  or  omissions  of  facts  called  7 
for  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  cancellation  of  my  application  for  employment  or  imrnediate  dismissal  from  the  Company's  service  if  I  have  1 
been  employed.  -  * 


r^<5NAT\!RE  OP  APPLICANT 


DATP 


'Shell  foflows  a  policy  of  not  employing  relatives.  The  purpdse  of  this  rule  is  to  permit  employment,  transfer  and  promotion  of  employees  without  ■  I 

influence  or  prejudice  arising  from  family  connections.  Any  applicant  who  has  a  close  relative  who  is  either  a  Company  employee  actively  em-  f  | 
ployed  or  on  military  (eave  or  other  leave  of  absence,  or  the  spouse  of  a  Company  employee,  or  whose  own  spouse  has  any  such  close  relative, 
is  not  considered  eligible  for  employment  For  this  purpose,  the  "close  relative"  of  an  applicant  or  of  his  or  her  spouse  shall  include  any  of  the 

following:  spouse,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  son»  daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  including  in  connection  with  each,  "step",  "in-  J I 

taw"»  or  "half  relationships.  This  general  rule  also  is  applicable  when  the  relative  is  employed  by  an  affiliated  or  subsidiary  company.  1 1 


I 


ArrUCATION  FOR 

PDCHT  tMPLOYMENT 
»  m  U.—i 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 

\  BATON  ROUGE.  LOUISlA}^A 


riU  THIS  KMkM 
%mM  IMPtOYtHQ  AOmCY 


MOMl  AOOIffCM 


irr  o«e  70WM.  ■rrAT«..2«i»  coot 


n«Ts  or  fliftTH 


5^ 


Mote  □  f  imoW 


TtLtf»MOMt  NO. 


MAMITAL  aTATUe 


□ 


Mflrfciiiia  li 


□ 


CM]  terrk*  SMa 

'Bono  fide  Sludw>t'  mecn  o  pitmwi  •moHdd  in  an  occr«dit«d  high  school,  colto0«,  or  MnlvmHy  «n        S>9*«,  or  in  o  Slot««op«r«if«d  voco- 
^  ttoooNtechnico)  school.  ir>  a  uAiicnsni  mAmbmr  oi  ccurm  ond  ctouAs  »n  tuch  imtMuHon  9o  b«  fUriiUfcid  OB  o  KilUHn.B  rvgulor  ttudtnt  under  tht 
crt»(trio  uMd  b/  Ihe  tmritutkm  ky  which  K«  U  onrollfld.  A  bono  fidi  Btudmt  shall  not  (o««  his  ikitui  as  Mh  baCQUM  of  voootkim  during  tti«  oca- 


NO 

^  1.  Art  you  now,  or  hove  you  ew  b*«n,  a  memW  of  any  forelon  or 
domMHc  oqyonixorion,  ouockitk)n,  movwnent,  groufi  or  comtU.xiHon 
of  parvm  which  it  Totolihirian  Fo«crft,  Comtnunltt<  07  Subv«n4vc  or 
whkh  hos  adopted,  or  shows  0  polky  of  odyocotlna  or  opprovrng  <h« 
comnWuion  of  octs  of  forc*^  or  vk4«nc«  to  drniy  othtr  pmone  ffwir 
Hghn  under  th«  Gmtitption  of  the  Unlttd  SkilM,  or  whkh  Mtks  to 
olt«r  th«  form  of  governmvnt  of  ffw  Unll«d  Stotvo  by  iroonstltutfonol 
mMnt? 

'  2.  Hove  you  ever  been  d^ichqrped  from  a  position  beoouse  your  corMkict 
or  work  wos  not  lotisfoclory? 

Hove  you  ever  resigned  a  position  offer  being  notified  (hot  your  con- 
duct or  work  wos  not  lotitfoctory? 

S.  Hove  you  ever  been  orrested? 

Hove  you  ever  been  chorged,  Indktwi,  or  summoned  Into  court  os  0 
defendont? 

Hove  you  ever  been  hek)  by  Fedorol  State  or  oitwr  low  enforcement 
outt%orities  for  ony„  viototion  of  ony  f edBrol  low,  Stote  \aw,  9*ori«h  or 
Municipal  low,  regulation  or  ordinonce? 

"Yet"  will  to  Qmittom  1,  3.  ond  3. 


Artlcte  VIM,  Poroorofih  6,  of  Itw  touttiona  Conttitution  providet  in  port  that  "The  Mlawina  ptr?":^  not  be  sermrtlod  to  • 
ment  off  honor,  tn»t  or  profit  in  thlt  Slofo:  to  wit:  ThoM  wtio  hove  boon  convictod  of  ony  crime  «^4Mch  m«y  be  OtfMable  by 
not  ofterword  uankjnmi  wHt\  •xpreei  mtorotiDn  of  frorvhtae;  *  * 


^   •xpreei  j  _ 

The  iotiiiinnn  Supronw  CouH  he»  fenCofpnHod  tha  word  "ponMontkvy^'  to  moon  the  Sleto  renHenlliM. 

Any  or  oM  of  your  >totoment»  In  iMa  oppHcotkm  moy  t»e  inviMtigoted  to  dBt<imino  Mte^r  assume^. 


vote,  or  hold  oHiee  or  ev^point- 
 "  in  ttw  penitentiary,  ond 


•  AUK  roU  MOW  A  rULL.TIMt  KKOUVAO  «TllfMtMT»      j,^  ^ 


IB  TM«  NAMl  OT  THI  OCHOOl..  COUJOK 
MAMS  0^ 
•ONOOl 

oe  UHtvceefTv  rou  Aec  mc 

m  ATTtMoma  oe  uksr  ATTSNoeor 

jAOWIBM 

WMAT  le  MIOMieT  eOAMI  OOMI^KTKD  |CNOaK> 

cocLvoe 

MtON  MNOOI. 

lesAeiMTe  eei» 

00c 

b  2 

□  9       □  10        □  n 

□  12 

□  1 

□  2          0  3          0  4  YcM 

1  □  1 

A.  wMiN  wees  rou 
eseierteir*  LAort 


■  .  WHCH  DO  VOU  PIAN  TO 

eeruNM  to  ecNOOif 


I  certify  that  the  onsMrs  I  have  given  to  eoch  and  all  of  ihm  foregoing  ouMlkm  are  true  to  the  best  of 
my  krKMrledge.  If  I  am  oppointed,  I  agree  to  promptly  notify  tfie  proper  ogtncy  otfklal  of  any  char>9e  in  my  status 
OS  o  student,  including  any  reduction  in  courses  token,  termination  of  studtftt  stotM,  or  icholostic  probotion. 


UKWr  09  SCHOOi  omoAL 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THIS  SCHOOt  INDICATED  THAT  THE  AWI^ICANT  HAMB>  HatlH 

le  cLAseipitD  Ae  a  riiL.TiMt 

nseuLAO  eTuocMT  or  rH)s  khooc   n^**  flHo 

UHoce  ITS  ceiTtniA                     ^  " 

e.  HAS  coMM.crsD  Nie  coueec  amo 

etcsivto  A  otPLOHA  om  csirriri.     nYes  ri  No 

CATS  0«  MAB  eSAOUATSO  ^ 

C.  MAS  AMICO  pom  „ 

tyoujttiy  tw  Twte                   DYst  QMe 

eCllOAC  •I'FBpTfyC 

HAMS  or  BGHOOt. 

1  " 

ADoesee 

'yilOMATUIHI  or  BCMOOL  OmCIAL 

rrrLS 

DATS 

mmicr  kivww  o»  sryofr  mivi 


ATV  INtVISWSO 

OATS  eevtsweo 

2. 

iNrrmLS 

DAtS  iMtncwSD 

rr  

2. 

3. 

(Us  Pievletis  Werli 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  IX 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

DIVISION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

To  obtain  a  vacation  work  permit  or  certificate,  the  minor  muat  bring  this  form,  properly  filled, 
to  the  parish  superintendent  of  schools  of  any  parish,  except  in  Orleans  Parish,  to  the  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  He  mutt  aUo  bring  a  birth  certificate.  If  under  16  years  of  age  the 
minor  must  bring  a  certificate  of  health  sigrned  by  a  physician. 

.  INTENTION  TO  EMPLOY 

MINORS  UNDER  18 

(Required  under  provisions  of  R.S,  23:161-234) 

The  certificate  or  vacation  work  permit  will  be  denied  unless  all  proviftions  of  Act  801  of  1908, 
as  to  hours,  type  of  employment,  etc.,  are  complied  with. 

Employers  who  employ  minors  illegally  are  subject  to  penalties,  (fines  luid/or  jail  sentences) 
according  to  provisions  of  R.S.  23 :231-234,  if  convicted  of  a  violation.  ^ 

 I  Date  

(CUy>  ' 


Upon  receipt  of  the  employment  certificate  or  the  vacation  work  permit,  the  undersigned 
intends  to  employ: 


(NMn«  of  Mfoor)  (AidrMs  ot  Utmar}  (Ac«) 


in  the  capacity  of. 


for  days  per  week;  for  hours  per  week;  hours  per  day  beginning. 

 A.  M.  and  closing  JP.  M.  with  a  lunch  period  of  ,  the  rate  of 


pay  to  be  per  hour  or  per  day  or  _per  week. 


This  f  om  must  be  executed  and  signed  by  an  oiBcer  of  employing  0rm. 


I 
I 


APPLICATION  FOR 

ftJDCHT  EMfLOYMENT 
ItiD  tm  IK— I 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  IX 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 

BATON  ROUGE.  LOUISIANA 


riU  THIS  KMM 
WfTM  IMftOriHO  AMNCr 


IPM.I  AOOOCtl 


t 


Tf  Om  TOWM.  SYATV.  2IF.COOI 


DATS  Of  tiirni 


MAMITAL  OTATU* 


TKL«M40NA  NO. 


•OCIAi.  MCUOlVi  M 


□  anac  □mottM   □nv^  DwkM  □ 
0^  ll«  fUm  UiSS  


a  ^  vsmssran 

■r-     I  fi<le  Studtot  rrworiA  o  p«w  onro^M  in  on  occrKlit«d  high  Jchod,  colloo««  Or  ixihwsHy  Jn  th«  Slota.  or  In  a  Stat«-op«rat«d  voco- 

rionol  tochnicot  vchool.  m  o  uiHkient  tiumbor  of  courm  ond  ckmirt  in  »uch  inttifution  to  km  doosifM  ot  o  Ml-tknt  rMMlor  fttudtnf  undbr  th« 
cnttfio  uwd  by  tht  tmtttutton  in  whkh  ho  it  •nrolkd.  A  bono  fick  trudont  iholl  not  km       mtsm  m  such  Iwomm  of  vocoHont  durino  ttw  ly 
•jg^^  yoy  Of  bocougg  of  his  failurt  to  ottared  mmnw  achool.  ^ 


I 


A#«  you  now,  or  Kjvo  you  tvir  baon,  a  mombcr  of  ony  fonHon  or 
domtstic  orQonixotion,  ouociotlon.  movnwn,  group  or  eomiu.Tatkm 
of  pmm  which  is  Totolitorion  Fosclit,  Commun4it,  or  Subv«r«Jv«  or 
whkh  hos  odtiptod.  or  ihowt  o  polky  of  od«ocot«ng  or  opprvjving  tho 
commiuion  of  ocH  of  forco,  or  vIoiMvc*  to  dany  othor  ponont  thtk 
righH  undvr  rhi  Com eilvtion  of  the  UnJtod  Slofw.  or  whidh  SMkt  to 
olttr  tho  form  of  gov«mnfwnt  of  ttw  Unltad  Slatvf  by  urmnttHufiorwil 
moont? 


1       Hovo  you  tvof  rotignod  a  potHion  oftor  bting  notified  that  your  con- 
duct or  work  mot  nor  lotlsfodory? 


I 
I 

I 


|t  Hov«  )mi  •vtf  boon  d^tchorood  from  o  position  booouM  your  conduct 
or  work  wot  rot  totisfoctoryP 


I.  Hovtf  you  tver  boon  orrtttod? 


How  yiMi  avor  boon  chorgcd,  fndktod,  or  fi«nmon«d  Into  court  ot  o 
dafandonff? 


Hov*  you  fivir  boon  hold  by  Ftdonil.  Sfota  or  otfw  iow  onforcomant 
outhoHtiM  for  ony  vk>btion  of  ony  Fodorol  low.  SloH  low,  PoHsh  or 
Municipal  bw,  rogulotion  or  ordinonc*? 


Ub9  m$  ipm  to  M^tem  "Yor*  onoMn.  to  QuMhem  1.  3.  ond  3. 


I^ArllcIa  VIII,  Porograpti  A.  of  iKo  Louhiono  Comtitufion  providn  in  port  ttwt  "TVto  followtfig  ptrtm  theM  not  bo 
mont  of  honor,  tnjtt  of  profit  in  Htta  Sto«o:  Co  wit.  Thoto  nfho  howo  boon  convictod  of  ony  crmw  wMeb  mm  bo 
not  offormd  poidoiiod  wfth  ttmm  mtorotion  of  fronehbo;  "  »  ^ 
Tht  LouMoM  SuprwTW  Court  boo  10^mv•*9d  tbo  word  "ponltontiory"  to  moon  ttw  Louitlona  SMo  fMta 
:._  Any  or  oM  of  your  >toio«iwi#>  In  Itili  oopiicofkm  moy  bo  inwii^igofid  to  datonwino  fhok  acoavwcy. 


wfM^or  hoW  offico  or  oppolnff. 
In  tbo  poiiilwitlQi^f  ond 


4.  AM  VOU  l«OW  i 


iuuAo  onmriTf    Q  yo.  Q  No 


.  WHAT  !■  TNI  HAMl  OP  THk  OCNOOL,  COU^OI  DO  UNIVUIIITV  TOU  AM  NOW  ATTIMOImO  0«  LAOT  ATTKINNtat 
HAMB  Of  lAO 

BCM0O«.  ' 


1 


^  WNAT  11  NIOHItT  OOADV  COim.KT«D  (CMOMAt 
NMH  MHOOt, 

D9         □  10  □  n  □  12 

9.  ir  VOV  AM  NOT  OfllO«MTt.V  ATTmNOfHf   OCNOOL.  ^ 


□  1 


□  2 


□  3 


□  4  Yd 


□  1 


b  2  Yi 


A.  WMIM  WIM  VOV 
MOIOTCMO  LAOTf 


O.  WMKM  DO  VOW  PLAU  TO 
OITURN  TO  0CMOOIi.t 


II  certify  that  fh«  arwMrf  i  have  givm  to  eoch  ond  all  of  the  foregoing  qumt^cn  arw  tnm  to  the  bmt  of 
my  knowledge.  If  I  cm  oppointed,  I  ogree  to  promptly  notify  the  proper  ogency  otficiol  of  ony  chonge  in  my  ttotut 
0$  o  student,  including  ony  reduction  in  counes  token,  termlnotion  of  etudeftt  sfotue,  or  acholoeric  prabotion. 
-Imtv 


I 


■IOMAT1IM  or  APTLICAMT 


MTOtT  or  ICMOOt  oewoAL 


1 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THIS  SCHOOL  INDICATED  THAT  THE  Am.tCANT  NAMO)  HSREIN 


to  «UI0«frilO  AB  A  rULL.TIMI 

OlOUtAO  ■TUOKMT  OF  TNII  OCNOOk  fl  YOi  R 
UMOm  ITt  CRITVOIA  ^  ^ 


KAMI  or  OCMOOl. 


m.  HAO  cewptinto  nib  coumo  amo 

MCiiv«o  A  oim^MA  oo  ctoTiri.      nTot  n  Nd 

OATt  OM  MAI  OOADUATCO  ^  ^ 


r 

i 


«.  NAO  AmJIO  f*0ft 

■woecmuT  m  tmib 


.iioMATVM  aw  ocNooi.  orriciAL 

TITLM                                             '  ' 

^SH  

utrnnr  riviiw  w  i 

TIIPMT  STATIII 

mmTmss  — 

SatTHWROT  

2, 

TmViAti 

3. 

TWfisrr  — — 

1, 

3. 

Jof/. 

ldb> 

'APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  X 


EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
Survey  Form  for  O.J.T. 

Student's  Name  Classification 

Date  of  birth   "       "^urse   " 

Previous  related  courses  1.  2.        "  sT  

^fQ;  -  ,  Number  o±  earned  Units 

Minimum  units  needed  for  graduation 


Work  Traits  Rating  Scale  (Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor) 

Academic  record   Attendance 

Physical  condition  ^Appearance 


Verbal  Ability  ^Attitude  Towards  Work 

Teacher  rating  for  0, J.T,  Interviewer's  rating  " 


Interviewer 


EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 
EMPLOYER  CONTACT  RECORD 


Name  of  firm  '  

Address  —  ^  Telephone  - 

Person  to  see  Title  

Nature  of  firm's  business  — •  

Approximate  number  of  employees  — ■  :  

Contacted  for  student  employment  as  


Date  of  contact 


How  Contacted 


Results 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XI 
STUDENT'S   JOB  SHEET 

Name    School 


Date 

Department 

Job 

Hours 

Salary 

 JL 

F.I.C.A. 

Fed.  Tax 

1 

APPEMDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XII 
STUDENT  PERSONAL  DATA  FORM 


Introduction  to  Vocations 


To  the  Students: 

The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  bring  together  essential  informa- 
tion about  you,  so  l.hat  your  teacher  will  know  you  better.  Answer 
the  questions  frankly  and  completely  as  possible.     The  forms  are 
for  confidential  use  only. 


^Name 


Home  Address 


Place  of  Birth 


Father's  or  Guardian's  name 

Father's  Occupation   

Mother's  Occupation   


Date_ 
Age 


Phone 


Date  of  Birth 


Highest  grade  completed 
Highest  grade  completed 


Older  brothers  and  sisters: 

Sex  (M  or  F)  Approximate  age 


Highest  grade 
Completed 


Occupation 


Was  your  last  year's  scholastic  standing  high?   above  average? 

below  average   low    (check  one) 

List  the  subject  that: 

You  like  best:  You  dislike  most:       Is  easiest:       Is  hardest: 


Do  you  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

If  you  do  not  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school,  encircle  the 
last  graie  which  you  plan  to  complete. 

Grade  9  10  11  12 


STUDENT  PERSONAL  DATA  FORM  (con'd)  Page  2 

State  briefly  the  chief  reason  why  you  might  leave  schcx^l. 


What  do  you  plan  to  do  when  you  leave  high  school? 


go  to  college 

go  to  a  technical  school 


go  to  business  school 


go  to  work 


go  to  a  trade  school 


itiilitary  service 


other  plans,  what  are  they? 


State  the  chief  reasons  for  your  plans  indicated  above. 


If  you  have  decided  upon  the  particular  school  or  bollege  that 
you  plan  to  enter  after  leaving  school,  name  it 


What  do  you  enjoy  in  life  more  than  anything  else? 


What  achievements  in  school  have  given  you  greatest  satisfaction? 


What  occupations  or  fields  of  work  have  you  considered  for  your 
life ' s  work? 

First  choice   ■  .  

Second  choice  ■  .  

Third  choice  

Reason  for  first  choice   .  

When  did  you  begin  considering  this  choice?   ^  

If  yau  could  do  just  as  you  wished,  what  would  you  want  to  be 
doing  when  you  are  around  30  years  old? 

How  much  schooling  do  your  parents  or  guardians  want  you  to  ccttuplete? 
What  vocation  do  your  parents  want  you  to  follow?   


Why? 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XIII 


NAME: 


DATE: 


STEPS  THAT  LEAD  TO  A  JOB 


1.     Below  you  will  find  some  steps  that  you  may  have  to  take 

leading  up  to  a  new  job*     Can  you  put  thern  in  the  right 

order  in  which  they  take  place?    Write  numbers  1/   2,   3,  and 

so  on  where  you  see  (  )  . 


Interviewing  with  the  employer. 
Reporting  to  work  the  first  day. 
Finding  the  job^ 

Writing  or  telephoning  for  the  interview. 
Finding  out  how  to  get  to  the  place  of  interview.  . 
Finding  out  when  the  bus  or  train  leaves  (and  returns) 
to  get  you  to  the  place  of  interview  on  time. 
Getting  yourse3.f  ready  for  the  interview  by  planning 
what  to  wear. 

Thanking  the  employer  for  the  interview. 
Getting  your  first  week's  pay. 

Punching  a  time  clock  when  you  come  in  and  when  you  leave. 
Looking  in  the  Help--Wanted  section  of  your  newspaper. 
Making  sure  that  you  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  your 
bus  or  train  fare  to  and  from  the  place  of  interview. 


2.     Check  the  way  you  should  look  when  you  report  for  a  job 
interview: 


BOY 


GIRL 


Chewing  gum 


Chewing  gum 


Shined  shoes 


Shined  shoes 


Smoking  a  cigarette 


Smoking  a  cigarette 


Neatly  pressed  pants 


Neat  day  outfit 


ir 


Loud"  sport  shirt 


A  lot  of  makeup 


Neatly  combed  hair 


A  lot  of  jewelry 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XIII  (con'd) 


SELLING  YOURSELF  TO  THE  EMPLOYER 


1.     Remember  while  on  the  actual  interview: 

A.  The  interviewer  is  sizing  you  up  when  you  walk  in, 
so  show  CONFIDENCE. 

B.  If  interviewer  is  a  man,  extend  hand  and  give  firm 
shake.     If  interviewer  is  a  woman,  only  extend  hand 
if  she  does. 

C.  Give  the  correct  greeting,   "Good  morning,  Mr.   

"1  am  ,  a  student  from 


High  School,   and  I  am  applying  for  a  position . " 
(KNOW  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER'S  NAME) 

D.  Treat  the  employer  with  respect  but  not  fear. 

E.  Be  yourself. 

"     F.    ,Have  correct  posture  while  standing  and  sitting. 
'    G.     Do  not  sit  until  told  to  do  so.      (Do  not  cross  legs.) 

H.  Use  correct  English.      (Avoid  using  slang.) 

I.  Do  not  chew  gum  or  smoke.     If  offered  a  cigarette  by 
the  interviewer,  refuse  politely. 

J.     Avoid  saying,   "I  don't  know." 

K.     Try  to  answer  the  questions  by  saying  more  than  "Yes" 

or  "No." 
L.     YOU  ASK  QUESTIONS 

1 .  duties 

2 .  hours 

3.  advancement 

4 .  permanence 

II.     Be  able  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

A.  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job?     (Give  an  honest 
answer,  but  be  careful.     If  you  were  fired,  explain 
and  give  a  reason  why  it  will  not  happen  again.) 

B.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  want?     (Don't  say,  "Anything.") 

C.  Why  did  you  come  here  to  apply?     (State  career  objec- 
tives and  tell  how  the  store  niay  help  you  achieve  them.) 

D.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  qualified  for  the  job?  (Be 
convincing . ) 

E.  Do  you  have  health  problems? 

F.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 

1.  Acquitted 

2.  Charges 

3.  Convicted 

III.     PE  SURE  TO  THANK  THE  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  INTERVIEW. 


ERLC 


of/ 


APPENDIX        EXHIBIT  XIII  (con'd) 


Physical  Characteriatics 

9*     Frequently  we  offend  others  unknowingly.     The  list 
below  was  compiled  from  the  results  of  hundreds  of  answers  to 
the  question,   "What  physical  traits  keep  people  from  presenting 
a  good  appearance  and  hence  hurt  their  personalities?"  Place 
a  check  mark  before  each  thing  that  applies  to  you. 


^Dirty  fingernails 
[^Dirty  hands 
__Beard 

Excessive  make-up 
"Powder  smears  or  dabs 
__Yellow  or  unclean  teeth 

Food  between  teeth 
^Visible  blackheads 

Pimples  on  face 

Dirty  neck 
jGieasy  hair 
]^Dirty  ears 
__Dirty  scalp 
_^Dandruf  f 
Jiair  too  long 
^Ragged  fingernails 
JDirty  shirt 

Soiled  underclothes 
^Dirty  colllar  and  cuffs 
_Baggy  trousers  or  skirt 

Soiled  suit  or  dress 
""Runs  visible  in  hose 
""Hose  seams  crooked 
"Run-over  heels 


_Un  sh  in e d  shoe  s 
^Dirty,  dirty  shoes 
_^Body  odor 
^Halitosis 
^Too  few  baths 
^Inappropriate  clothes 
^Stoop  shoulders 
jSlouchy  walking 
^Awkward  posture 
JIair  not  combed 
JSreasy  skin 
_^Gaudy  fingernails 
__Broken  shoestring 
^Buttons  missing 
jrie  poorly  tied 
_Tie  crooked 
jrie  wrinkled 
Collar  wrinkled 


^Clothes  fitting  poorly 
^Dirty  handerchief 
J^rinkled  suit  or  dress 
^Soiled/   dusty  purse 
_Tom  gloves 
"Dirty  gloves 


Number  of.  checks 


If  you  checked  fewer  than  five  items,  you  are  neater  and 
bette::  groomed  than  the  average  college  student - 

If  you  checked  between  five  and  ten  items,  you  are  below 
average  in  neatness  and  should  do  something  about  it  now- 

If  you  checked  more  than  fifteen,  you  are  in  pretty  bad 
shape.     Drastic  action  is  necessary. 


Look  over  the  items  that  you  checked.     Each  one  is  a  per- 
sonality defect  in  the  eyes  of  Other  perons.     Every  one  of 
these  defects  can  be  eliminated. 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XIV 


MEMORANDUM 

To:     Teachers  in  Industrial  Education  Department 
From:     Jude  T.  Sorapuru,   Vocational  Counselor  E.P.O.P. 
Re:     Evaluation  and  summary  of  responses  to  written 
exercise  of  self-concept  following  self- 
development  seminar  held  on  Friday,  February 
26,  1971. 
Date:     March  3,   19  71 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  C.  EXHIBIT  XIV  (con'd) 

ME 

I  am 


T 


Page  2 


I  would  like  to 


Sometimes  I  think 


Once  when  I  was  little 


If  only 


When  I  like,  someone,  it's  usually  because 


When  I  dislike  someone,  it's  usually  because 


I  show  that  I  like  others  by 
I  show  my  dislike  of  others  by 


My  best  friend  is   

My  home  is   

Senior  High  School   

Usually  teachers  are   

Education  is  important  because  

When  I  get  older,  I   

It  is  easy  to   

Something  I  find  ha  d  to  do  is  

If  I  could  do  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do  now  I'd 


Someone  I  think  is  great  is 


APPENDIX  C,.  EXHIBIT  XIV  (con'd) 


Page  3 


Who.  ara  I.?  -  Most  responses  here  .indicated  identity  as  being 
rfiiack  and  a  Student,  : 


I  vjould  like  to  -  Most  students  expressed. a  definite  goal  for 

themselves.     Many  stated  a  general  goal  such 
as^  "I  would  like  to  be  rich"  or  "I  would  - 
like  to  be  well  knov/n  o" 

Sometimes  I  tliink  -  Responses  here  were  generally  indecisive*  . 

Thoughts  reflected  uncertainty  about  future 
plans  and  state  of  the  world  and. society . 

Once' when  I  was  little  -  Most  responses  here  indicated  that  ' 

respondents- early  plans  have  since 
changed.    This  indicates  a  maturation 
process  and  changes  in  values.  Many'". 
people  did  not  complete  this  statement. 

If  only  -  Most  responses  to  this  statement  indicated  the  desire 
for '.success  and  stature  in  life.     The  significant 
point  here  is  tli:it  most  of .  these  are  attainable  if 
one  worked  at  them,     Some^  hov/ever,  are  unrealistic 
•as:   "If  only  all  people  were  .blacks"     ;  '     .  , 

When  I  like  someone,  it's  usually  because  and  ^Responses  here. 
When  I  dislike  someone  it's  usually  because  indicate  a  re- 

ciprocal type  of 

-        .  relationship.  "I 

-        like,  them  if  they 
•  ;  V    ;  '  'like  me.'V,  The 

^  ^       ,  .reasons  most  often 

.  given  were  per- 

.    .        sonality  and 
;  •  ,  attitude; 

I  show  I  like  others- by  and  -  Responses  "here  indicate  a  reserved 
I  show  I  dislike  others  by        attitude  towards  interpersonal 
• ^  '  relationships.    Most  statements 

*^only  indicated  a  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  communicate  ac- 
cording to  how  they  felt  towards 
the  person*.  .  There  seemed  to  be  a 
:*  lack  of  .depi;:h  in  their  desire  to 
'  show  someone  they  liked  them  but 
some  depth  in  their  expression  of 
■■■''■>..-■:   •  .  .  dislike*  .  .  ■•■  ' 


APPEI/:IX  C,    EaHIBIT  XIV  (COn^jl) 


My  best.  i:i:ier}d  is  -  A  surprising  xuiiiiber  of  Le^.poii:,eij  described 

the  resporidevii  as  his  own  best  friend  or 
indicated  they  had  no  best  friend-  This 
again  inui.cates  j  acK'  depth  iu  theii'. 
i n  t e  r p  e  ri;  o  n  a  1  r c  1  a  I  .  i  on  s }  i  i  p  i:> . 

My  home  is  .--  No  significant  response^i .     Most  jvurt  listed  i  jr 
fiddress*. 

Senior  High  School      No  significant  responses  v     Same  as  ab 

Usually  teachers  are  -  Most  responses  here  Vc^are.  j^x/sitxA/e 

complimentary.     A  fev;  responses  que  — 
tioned  the  Kotives  of  teachers  and 
their  interests* 

Education  is  important  because      Practically  all  statei^'ients  made 

related  to  the  need  foi:.  educa-- 
tion  in  securing  a  job  or  a 
good  job. 

When  I  get  older,  I      Most  answei^^s  given  here  indicru-:;  the  desire 

to  accomplish  material  well"  >eing;  i«e., 
\good  job,  rich/  big  ho^':  , . 

It  is  easy  to  --  Responses  here  'irir^.:.r:^^r  ::ia  that  many  of  the  re- 
spondent s/i'i  1^;  v.  was  easy  to  "get  into  trouble" 

Something  I  t  ind  n  ird .  to  do  is  —  Answers  range  from  school 

assignments  to  resisting 
temptation  and  getting  a  job» 

If.  1  could  do -exactly  what  -  Most  studehts  did  not  complete  this 
I  wanted  tO'  do  now  I '  d.        /  statement •     However,  some  indicated 

they  would  remove  themselves  from 
^1  school  oir  the  city  or  the  state.  \ 

,r       I  Others ;  -aga,in  expressed  the  desire 

to  have  great  wealth  or  a  good  job, 
:  "■  '  house /■etc.  ' .  ■ 

Someone  I  think  is  great  is The  majority  of  responses  named 

\       the  parents*    One.  named  H/  Rap  . 
Brown,  another,  JaM^s  Brown. 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XV 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WMK  SOSVEY 


Grade  Male  or  Female  Age 


We  want  to  kiww  what  you  think  about  Jobs  and  work. 
You  can  tell  us  what  you  think  by  answering  soiae  questifmi. 
On  the  next  three  pages  there  are  20  questions  to  answer. 

Directions: 

Read  each  question. 
Read  the  answers. 

Pick  out  the  answer  that  tells  how  you  would  answer 
the  question. 

Draw  a  line  under  that  answer* 

Before  you  start,  look  at  these  samples. 

Sample  A 

Do  you  think  an  adult  who  has  a  Job  should  be  paid  for  doing 
his  work? 

YES  NO 

If  you  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question  ie  '*Ye»," 
you  would  draw  a  line  under  '*Yes"  as  shmm  above. 

Here  is  another  sample. 

Sample  B 

Which  of  these  d^  you  think  is  most  true  about  jobs? 

All  people  have  jobs. 

Many  p^iople  have  jobs. 

Only  a  few  people  have,  jobs. 

Which  answer  tells  how  you  would  answer  the  question? 
Draw  a  line  under  that  answer. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    You  will  not  be 
asked  to  explain  your  answers.    We  only  want  tn  know  what  ym 
think  about  jobs  and  work. 

Remember,  read  the  question  and  draw  a  line  under  the 
answer  that  tells  how  you  would  answer  the  question. 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XV  (con'd) 


Here  are  some  questions  that  can  be  answ3red 

YES  MO 

Draw  a  line  under  One  of  these  answers  for  each 
question.    Do  not  skip  any  questiond. 


1.  Would  you  like  to  listen  to  someone  cell  about  the  kind 
of  work  they  do  on  their  job? 

YES  NO 

2.  Two  people  are  talking  abf>tit  the  kind  of  work  you  want 
to  do  when  you  are  grown  up.    Would  you  listen  carefully 
to  learn  something  about  the  job? 

YES  NO 

3.  Would  you  watch  a  TV  program  that  tells  about  the  kinds 
of  jobs  in  your  comcunlty? 

YES  NO 

4.  If  friends  of  your  family  began  t-,?  tell  you  about  their 
jots,  would  you  ask  questions  abo^it  the  jobs? 

YES  NO 

5.  Would  you  enjoy  visiting  a  place  where  people  work  so  you 
could  learn  about  different  kinds  of/ Jobs? 

YES  NO 

6.  Are  you  able  to  picture  yourself  working  in  a  certain  kind 
of  a  job  when  you  finish  school? 

YES  NO 

?•    Do  you  think  It  is  important  for  you  to  think  about  what 
kind  of  work  you  would  like  to  do  someday? 

YES  NO 

3.    Do  you  think  you  know  about  the  kinds  of  work  you  would 
like  to  do  when  you  finish  school? 

YES  NO 


ERIC 


APPENDIX        EXHIBIT  XV  (con'd) 


Here  are  some  questions  that  hrve  several  answfers. 
Draw  a  line  under  the  ONE  answer  that  best  telXs  how 
you  would  answer  the  question. 


9.    Which  of  these  ideas  do  you  think  is  most  true  about  work? 

a)  work  is  always  hard  and  boring 

b)  work  is  usually  the  same  hard  grind  in  whatever 

job  you  have 

c)  work  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  fun,, 

d)  work  is  often  fun  '  . 

e)  work  is  always  fun 

^  10.    Which  of  these  do  you  think  is  most  true  about  jobs? 

a)  Any  job  that  pays  a  lot  will,  be  OK  with  me* 

b)  I  would  like  to  do  a  job  which  I  am  good  at ^ 

c)  I  don*t  care  what  job  I  will  have,  just  ;io  ,i  c,:- 

work. 

11*    Which  of  these  do  you  tivmk  i  > ?  most,  t  rue  ai>out  work? 

aj     Getting  paid  a  lot  is  more  xrapcrtant  th^^*  likii-g 
\.             a*  job*  ■  '  ,. 

b)     Liking  a  job  is  more  impor rant  tficin  g^ctiag  paid 

a  lot*.  ■    ■    ,  .  .■        ■    .  -     v.    "  -  ■ 

12.  Work  is; 

a)  something  a  person  has  to  do  '  ' 

'  b)  •  doing  something  to  help  the  community 

_     c)  doing  something  to 

d)  doing  i?ome thing  just  for  the  money  " 

13.  M)put  the  jobs  of  some  of  the  people  in  my  family,  I  know 

a)  "  many  things  ■        .  •   '  ♦ 

b)  sane  things 

c)  only'  a  few  things  i 
.  ^  '  d)'- .'.  nothing  ,        ^  ■ 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XV  (con'd) 


Here  are  0ome  questions  that  can  be  anmet^^d  I<ss  or  So. 
Draw  a  line  under  ONE  of  these  ansv?era  for  each  question* 
Do  not  skip  any* 


14.  In  choosing  a  job>  would  you  need  to  know  what  kiad  of  a 
person  you  are? 

YES  HO 

15.  Do  you  know  of  any  jobs  that  you  think  that  you  would  like 
to  do  when  you  finish  school? 

YES  HO 

16.  Is  work  Important  mainly  because  It  lets    you  buy  the  things 
you  want? 

YES  m 

17.  By  the  time  you  are  In  high  school  should  you  be  sure 
about  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do? 

YES  NO 

18.  Could  people  do  any  job  they  wanted  to  as  long  as  they 
tried  very  hard? 

YES  NO 

19.  Do  you  have  only  a  very  little  idea  what  having  a  job 
would  be  like? 

YES  NO 

20.  Can  you  think  of  several  jobs  that  you  would  like  to  have 
when  you  finish  school? 

YES  NO 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XVI 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLLMENT 
IN  THE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Parent  or 

Name   ^  ^Guardian's  Name  Date  

Address  ^Phone  Number   

Age   Sex  Height   Weight  ^Social  Security  #  

Distance  from  school  

Grade  in  school    Do  you  plan  to  o*:)  to  college?    Yes    No   

List  the  high  school  credits  you  have  earned  in:     Math   English 

Social  Studies    Science    Industrial  Arts   

Conmiercial   Other  

Parent's  Occupation:     Father    Mother     

What  type  of  curriculum  are  you  enrolled  in?     College  Prep.  

General   ^Vocational   

What  hobbies  do  you  enjoy?  

List  the  clubs  and  organizations  to  which  you  belong   


Do  you  wear  glasses?    Yes    No   Will  you  have  transportation  to  work? 

Yes   No   Do  you  have  any  physical  handicaps?     Yes  No   If  Yes » 

please  explain: 

List  the  name  of  employer  and  previous  jobs  you  have  held  and  the  length 
of  time  spent  on  the  job. 

Name  of  Employer  Job  Length  of  Time 


What  occupations  do  you  prefer  to  receive  training  in? 
First  Preference 
Second  Preference 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XVI  (con'd) 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  V/ORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRi^M  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  (continued) 

What  types  of  work  do  you  dislilce?  ^   

Will  you  be  available  to  v/ork  after  school?  On  Saturday   

What  subjects  do  you  need  to  graduate?  


Teacher  Comments 

1.  Student  Strengths  or  Deficiencies 

2.  Would  you  recommend  this  student  for  vocational  training?  Why? 

3.  Would  you  consider  this  student  a  potential  drop-'-out?  Why? 

4.  Comment  on  student's  personality  and  attitude. 


Counselor  Appraisal 


If  not  enough  space  available,  please  use  back  of  sheet 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XVII 
TRAINING  PLAN  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
WORK  EXPERIENCE   IN  INDUSTRIi^Ji  ARTS 


(Naine  of  student)  (Age)     "  (Grade) 

(Industrial  Occupation)  (Training  Station) 


(Person  responsible  for  (Nuiuber  of  weeks  in  training) 

training) 

HOURS:  Mon.     Tues.       Wed.       Thurs*       Fri.  Sat. 

In  School             

Training  Center        

Beginning  Wages:   per  hr.  Starting  date:  

TRAINING  CENTER  OUTLINE 

KNOWLEDGE -OPERATIONAL  SKILLS-ABILITIES  HOURS  

P*  C** 


\ 


DATE  '  TOTAL  HOURS 

*  Planned 
**  Completed 


ERLC 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XVII  (con*d) 

Provisions 

1.  The  school  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  technical  and  related 
instruction . 

2.  The  training  shall  progress  from  job  to  job  in  order  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  all  phases  of  the  occupation  listed  above. 

3.  The  schedule  o/  compensation  shall  be  set  by  the  center  and  in  line 
with  other  employees  of  like  experience  and  ability. 

4.  The  Industrial  Arts  instructor  will  assist  in  the  adjustment  of 
problems. 

5.  The  parent  shall  be  responsible  for  corduct  of  student. 

6.  The  student  agrees  to  perform  his  duties  at  the  training  center  and 
in  school  diligently  and  faithfully. 

1.     The  student  shall  have  th-^  same  status  as  other  employees  and  the 

training  may  be  terminated  for  the  same  reasons  as  any  other  employee. 

3.     No  regular  employee  shall  be  laid  off  to  train  the  student. 

9.     If  the  student  drops  out  of  school,  he  will  not  be  employed  by  the 
training  center  for  a  period  of  less  than  90  days. 


OCCUPATIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

INFORMATION  UNITS  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA   HOURS 

P*  C** 


DATE  TOTAL  HOURS 


*  Planned 
**  Completed 


(Student)  (Employer) 
(Parent  or  Guardian)  (Industrial  Arts  Instructor) 


ERIC 


(Chairman  of  Advisory  Committee)  ,  (High  School  Principal) 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XVIII 


ME 


I  am 


I  would  like  to 


Sometimes  1 

thfnk 

If  only 

Vfhen  1  like 

someone,  ItVs  because 

1  show  that 

1  11 ke  others  by 

Ky  best  friend  Is 


Elementary  School  Is 
Teachers  are 

Education  Is  Important  because 

When  I  get  older,  I 

Something  I  find  hard  to  do  Is 


)f  )  could  do  what  i  wanted  to  do  now  Pd 


Someone  I  think  Is  great  Is 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XIX 


Exemplary  Program  for  Occupationai  Prep^^i^ation 
Student ''s  Work  Report 


Week  Sndi.ng 

Student  

Firm 


Department 


Please  describe  "-he  various  'ryf-es  of  ^^K^rk  you 
have  done  this  weeko 


On  what  type  of  work  did  you  spend  most  of 
your  time  during  the  past  week? 


How  'would  you  rate  your  overall  perforraance 
during  the  past  week  on  the  job? 

VexY  Good  ____  Good  Satisfactory  Poor 


T'That  instructions  do  you  need  to  iraprove  your 
performance  on  the  job? 


Are  you  happy  in  the  area  where  you  are  wrking? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  are  learning  on  the  job*? 

Yes  No 

Has  anything  occurred  that  would  req\xir©  an 

ismediate  conference?                     Yes  Ho 


Comments  s 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XIX  (con'd) 

"  Things  to  Think  about  when  making  Occupatiotial  or  VocatlorA&l  D^claiona 

1.  What  do  I  like  about  this  Job? 

2.  Hov  much  training  is  required? 

3.  How  much  education  is  required? 

4.  What  physical  characteristics  are  required? 

5.  Is  there  a  need  for  these  type  workers? 

6.  What  are  the  working  conditions? 

I.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  procaotion? 

\ 

8.  Is  the  salary  usually  good? 

\ 

9.  Do  I  meet  the  physical  and  mental  requirements? 

10.    Does  anyone  else  feel  I  will  be  successful  at  this  job? 

II.  Does  the  job  require  special  abilities  for  dealing  with  people? 
12.    What  type  work  have  you  done  which  is  related  to  thl^  ^^^ctont 


APPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  X:: 

THIS  IS  TO  SEE  Uaj  YW  )^EEL  ABOOT  SOME  THDIGS^    THERE  ARE 
NO  RIGHT  OR  WROWG  ANSWERS*    CIRCLE  EITHER  THE  YM  OR  NO 
ACCORDING  TO  HCW  YOU  FEEL. 


1.  When  you  finidh  school  do  you  want  to  work?  YES  NO 

2.  Do  you  think  all  jobs  are  important?  YES  NO 
3«  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  happy?  YES  NO 

4.  When  you  get  a  job  do  you  think  you  will  be  a  YES  NO 
good  worker? 

5.  Do  you  think  people  should  work  hard?  YES  NO 

6.  Should  all  grown-ups  work?  YES  NO 

7.  Woul^  you  like  to  have  a  summer  job  Hh©n  you  YES  HO 
are  old  enough? 

8.  Would  ycu  like  to  do  an  important  Job?  YES  NO 

9.  Should  people  who  have  families  have  to  work?  YES  NO 
10.  Should  people  get  money  who  don't  work?  YES  NO 
!!•  Do  you  think  anybody  really  wants  to  work?  YES  NO 

12.  i^ill  you  Just  work  hard  enough  to  get  by?  YES  liO 

13.  Do  you  think  you  should  work  to  get  money?  YES  NO 

14.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  help  other  peopled?  YES  NO 

15.  Do  you  like  adults  who  don't  work?  YES  NO 

16.  Do  you  like  adults  who  work?  YES  V.Q 

17.  Do  you  think  people  work  lust  €or  money?  YES  NO 

18.  Should  people  ever  do  a  job  they  don't  enjoy?  YES  NO 

19.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  are  unhappy?  YES  NO 

20.  Do  you  think  people  who  work  make  lots  of 

friends?  tES  NO 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXI 
An  Exemplary  Prograjn  for  Occupatioital  Preparation 


WHY  FATHERS  WORK 

I.    Plrectlons:    Answer  as  many  of  the  film  related  questions  as 
possible. 

A.    What  different  kinds  of  jobs  are  ahwm  on  the  film? 


B.    Is  Mr-  Kimball's  Ufa  at  wori<  very  different  from  his  life 
at  home? 


C.    How  do  the  Klmbal la  spend  their  Saturday's  together? 


D.    What  things  do  they  do  together? 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXI 

E.    How  do  the  Klmballs  spend  their  paycheck? 

II.    Dlrectlone:    Answer  as  many  o£  the  following  questions  as  you  can. 

A.  What  do  you  do  together  with  your  family? 

B.  What  does  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

C.  What  kinds  of  jobs^o  the  fathers  of  your  friends  have? 

D.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  things  we  need,  and  the 
things  we  want? 

E.  What  would  happen  to  your  city  if  everyone  stopped  working? 
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APPEl^DIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXII 
Exemplary  VfKsatlonal  Matettalg 
Housed  Within  Bach  SehMl 


1.    Living  With  Your  Family 

A.  What  I«  A  Family? 

B.  The  Family  Has  A  Nei^  Baby 

C.  A  Day  With  Your  Family 

D.  Family  Fun 

II.    CoooBunlty  Worker  a  and  Helpers     Group  I 

A.  Doctor's  Office  Workers 

B.  Llbrsjry  Workers 
G.    School  Workers 

D.    Supernierket  Workers 

III.    CooBminlty  Work^srs  and  Helpere  -  Group  II 

A*  Department  Store  Workers 

B.  Fire  Department  Workers 

C*  Hospital  Workers 

D.  Television  Workers 

IV.    Food|Clothing»  end  Shelter 


A.  Hov  We  Get  Our  Homes 
l«    Planning  the  Hocoe 

2.  Building  the  Foundation 

3.  Building  the  Shell  o£  the  Bom 

4.  Finishing  the  Home 

B.  Hmr  We  Get  Our  Clothing 

1.  The  Story  of  Cotton 

2.  The  Story  of  Wool 

3.  The  Story  of  Leather 

4.  The  Story  ef  Rubber 

C.  Hov  We  Get  Our  Foods 

1.  The  Story  of  Milk 

2.  The  Story  of  Bread 

3.  The  Story  of  Fruite  and  Vegetables 

4.  The  Story  of  Mfliat 


V.    Fotmdations  for  Occupational  Planning 


A.  Who  Are  You? 

B.  What  Do  You  Like  To  Do? 

C.  What  Is  A  Job? 

J>.  What  Are  Job  "Families^T 

B.  What  Good  Is  School? 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXII  (con'd) 

Sxemplai^  "World  of  Work"  Books 

Housed  Within  Each  School 

SERIES  I 

LET'S  TME  AN  AlRPlANE  RIDE 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  ZOO 

LET'S  GO  TO  TII2  SuPEhilARKET 

LET'S  BUILD  A  HOUSE 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  FIRE  STATION 

SERIES  II 

LET'S  VISIT  A  SHIP 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  FAIR 

LET'S  TAICS  A  BUS  TRIP 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  POLICEMAN 

SERIES  III 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
IST'S  VISIT  A  TV  STATION 
LET'S  VISIT  A  FABM 
LET'S  GO  TO  SCHOOL 
LET'S  GC  CAMPING 

SERIES  IV 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  RAILROAD 

IBT'S  VISIT  THE  NEWSPAPER 

LET'S  VISIT  A  SPACESHIP 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  TELEPH(»ilE  COMFAN? 

SERIES  V 

LET  S  PUBLISH  A  BOOK 
LET'S  VISIT  MEXICO  CITY 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  DAIRY 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  HOSPITAL 
LET'S  VISIT  THE  BANK 

SERIES  VI 

LET'S  VISIT  AN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  A  RUBBER  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  A  MINING  COMPANY 
LET'S  VISIT  AN  OIL  REFINERY 
IBT'S  VISIT  A  PAPER  MILL 

SERIES  VII 

LET'S  VISIT  A  FUBNITURE  CCMPANY 

LET'S  VISIT  A  SILVER  CCWPANY 

LET'S  VISIT  A  BAKERY 

LEX'S  CHOOSE  A  PET 

LET'S  VISIT  A  FLOWER  SHOP 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXIII 


SXEMPIARY  VOCATIONAL  FXIKSTRIPS 
Available  to  Schools  Ot\  Loan 

Grades  K-3 

Purposes    to  eetablslh  the  Importance  of  the  ^^orld  o£  IJork,  by 
Ghoi/7ing  how  everyday  learning  and  lixdiig  is.  jiiade 
possible  through  "occupations'^     in  terras  of  the 
knowledge  needed  to  perform  these  jobs, 

AN  INTRODUCTION: 

'*Wally,  the  Worker  Watcher" 

XCUPAT-IOML  BEGIIJUINGS: 
'*The  Newspaper  Boy" 
"The  Junior  Home-Maker" 

THE  UTlLm  WORKER?. 

Electrical  Services »  covering: 

The  Meter  Reader  •  Appliance  RepaiMan  -  Overhead  Lineman 

The  Instructors 
Gao  and  Oil  Servicers,  covering: 

The  Meter  Reader  -  Oil  Delivery  ^  Furnace  Eepaia^n 

The  Instructors  ^ 
Telephone  Servicers,  covering: 

The  Installer  -  The  Repairman  -  The  Oiitside  Worker 

The  Instructors 

HOME  SERVICERS: 

Mall  Delivery 

Dairy  Product  Delivery 

RETAIL  STORE  WORKERS: 
Drug  Store 
Supermarket 
Service  Station 

Grades  4-6 

Purpose*.    To  further  extend  the  horizons  of  young  students  in 

relation  to  the  World  o£  Workj  by  sh<ywlng  how  specific 
occupations  relate  to  the  socio- economic  development 
of  almost  everyone  within  their  sphere  of  acquaintanship 
beginning  with  their  parents  and/or  gmrdlan, 

AN  INTRODUCTION: 

•*What:  Else  do  Fathers  Do?" 
"Just  What  do  Mothers  Do?"" 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  "HAND"  AS  THE  IMPLEMBNTER: 
"It* 8  in  your  Hands" 
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APPEl'OIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XXIII  (con^d) 


•  j:he  Gsn  and  Oil  Workers'"* 
'  The  L^laphone  Workere*^' 

'•Harke«:ing  -  Advertising  -  S^ilean^at^ohiF  -  Sel^a 

Proj.j^^i:iem  -  Transportation  -  Packt^glng  -  Fu^;chs@lng" 

•^'Typing  -  Secretarial  -  FilSxf;  -  Bata  V^ot^^r^^rXng  -  Hanagsjaent 

RAT^SiiL  RESOURCES 

•'A^.i'-bueiness  -  Faming  -  -  e£^>9€rif^atim 

FERSOIL^X  SERVICES 

'•GouiTit'^tology  -  Hair  Drsssing     £.'^-a:'i':anrarit  -  Gleat^ing  -  Tailetitig 

TECEHICAX.  &  im)USTRlAL 

lua  trumentatioti 

''Pergonal  Relations  -  l^ucrllriaa  -  Ecm  lmnB.$mQnt  -  Fltiances 
Baeic  Health  Care 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

'"Doctor  aud'Dantist  -  Pat'S-M^dleiS  -  Kur^sing  -  ?hairraacy 

A  MY  Wmi  YOIJ^  FAMILY 

tfORKIKG  IN  U.S.  COJMJNITIES 

**lN(ew  Orleans  -  Marketing  Ccminmitj'' 
''San  Francisco  -  Financial  Coisiaunity^' 
*'B^troit  ~  Manufacturing  Cormnnity 
"Chicago  -  Transportation  Goaanunity 

1?XIH 

mu  FAllTERS  WORK  (14  minutes) 


APPENDIX        EXHIBIT  XXIV 
Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Pr«paratl<n£ 


Gonial  Gujldelioea  for  Vimld  Trips 


!•    Tha  number  of  students  taking  a  field  trip  ahopuld  be 
limited  to  not  leas  than  fifty  ^fiv6,  and  not  laore  than 
sixty  in  order  to  assure  full  utilxzation  of  bus  ^ace 
and  compliance  vith  driver  insuram^e  regulations* 

2«    Parental  involvcraent  on  field  trips  is  encouraged,  (jkt 
least  two  per  buo) 

3«    A  telephone  call  &be>ald      -md^  thj^        before  the  trip 
to  remind  the  ceanpany  of  yaur  ^ait« 

4«   A  thank-you  letter  by  the  stiidents  or  teacher  would  be 
appreciated «    (Sea  sample  below) 


SAHPI2  THANK  YOU  I£TIER  SENT  TO  THE  BUSINESSES,  AGENCT  OR 
SCHOOL  AFTER  THE  TRIP* 

Dear  Sir: 

The  students  and  staff  of  

(Name  of  school) 
thanik  you  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  you  offered  ue 

on  our  visit  to 

(Name  of  place  visited) 
It  was  a  n&oet  valuable  experience  for  usr   The  cooperation 

of  people  like  yourself  Is  vital  for  building  the  eitiaena 

and  irorkers  of  tooorrow's  aociety« 

Thank  you, 


Bltoentary  VTOational  Adviicr 


APPENDIX  C, 

EXHIBIT  XXIV  (Con'd) 


Exemplary  Program  for  Occupational  Preparation 
Feasible  Field  Trip  Bntrteg 
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Place 

Contact 

Students 

American  Sugar  Company 

Public  Relations 

i      J  J  J  1 

5th  Grades  &  Abov 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Coninanv 

Public  Rfilatlons 
522-4722 

Bunny  Bread  Bakery 

Public  Relations 
241-1206 

Blue  Plate  Foods  Company 

Inez  Nunphy 
488-6634 

4th  Grades  &  Above 

City  Hall,  Mayor's  Office 

Frank  Bertucci 
522-6191 

Delgado  Trade  School 

John  Cain 
486-5403 

Flint  Goodridge  Hospital 

Mrs.  Weil 
899-4521 

Lakeside  Shopping  Center 

(No  Contact  Needed  ) 

Main  Post  Office 

P.  J..  Bachers 
527-2201 

5th  Grades  &  Above 

Major  Industrial  Areas  of  City 

(Bus  Ride) 

National  Airlines 

Edward  Plaeger 
729-3616 

N.  0,  International  Airport 

(No  Contact  Neaded) 

Oakwood  Shopping  Mall 

(No  Contact  Needed) 

Times  Picayune  Company 

Public  Relations 
521-7325 

5th  Grades  &  Above 

Union  Passenger  &  Bus  Terminal 

Mr.  Hahn 
524-8541 

Walker  Roemer  Dairies 

Mrs.  Murphy 
887-4170 

Closed  on  Wed. 

Walking  Tour  of  French  Quarter 

(No  Contact  Needed) 

Wylon  Beauty  Products 

525-6377 

APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXV 
Fleldtrlp 

Interview  Quesclona 

Where  did  you  go  on  your  fleldtrlp? 

Did  you  have  a  guide  to  shew  you  around? 


What  did  you  like  most  about  your  trip? 


Was  there  anything  that  you  did  not  like 
about  your  fleldtrlp?    If  ao,  what? 


Where  else  would  you  like  to  go  to  see 
people  working  on  jobs? 


JiPPENDIX  C,   EXHIBIT  XXV  {con'cl) 


Please  Identify  your  profession 
by  placing  an  (x)  in  the  proper 
space • 


Administrator 
Counselor 


TeAcher 


This  questionnaire  Is  zrt  dtterapt  to  ':;^t  yo«r  r^pinlon  on  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  use  of  vocational  information 
lit  schoolfi.    We  are  int<t  ;e8ted  only  In  your  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  following  statements,  not  in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  thttn. 
In  some  cases  you  may  feel  that  >uu  do  not  have  enough  information  to 
make  a  judgement;  in  such  instances  we  vould  like  you  to  make  tho  best 
Judgement  possible.    Please  read  each  statement  and  respond  to  it  In 
terms  of  your  personal  agreement  or  disagreement  according  to  the 
following  plpn. 


Strongly  ModeratJtly  Moderately  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

A  BCD 

Please  select  th^s  letter  indicating  your  choice. 

1,    Vocational  guidance  should  be  provided  to  all  children  at 
th3  elementary  level.  ^  ^_ 


2.    Providing  occupaLlonal  informatioti  to  elementary  school 
children  will  help  them  In  choosing  their  high  school 
courses • 


3»    The  making  of  career  decisions  begins  in  the  elementary 
school. 


A.    The  elementary  cchool  curriculum  should  be  altered  in 
order  that  a  specified  time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
career  Information. 


5.    Vocational  information  at  the  elementary  level  should 
be  imparted  through  the  use  of  games,  plays,  clubs, 
assembly  programs,  audio-visual  aids  and  excursions 


6.    The  elementary  school  is  the  ideal  level  at  which 
vocational  guidance  should  begin   


7i  The  success  of  the  guidance  program  at  the  elementary 
level  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  involvement  of 
the  classroom  teacher. 


APPENDIX  C,  EXHIBIT  XXV  vcon'd) 


8.  Career  Information  In  the  elementary  school  should  be 
presented  to  students  by  the  counselor  rather  than  by 
the  teacher.   


5.    Occupational  Information  has  a  claim  to  a  place  In  the 
elementary  8cho<4  curriculum  just  as  any  other  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge.   

10.    The  elementary  grades  are  the  Ideal  l<»vel  at  which 
children  should  learn  about  the  dignity  of  work. 

11*    Junior  and  senior  high  school  counselors  can  be  more 
effective  with  students  who  have  received  career 
information  in  the  elementary  grades.  ^  

12.  Elmentary  schools  providing  Ineffective  vocational 
guidance  may  be  contributing  to  future  social  problems. 

13.  A  school  program  designed  to  provide  occupational 
information  should  Include  a  study  in  values. 

14.  In  my  schrol,  teachers  are  sufficiently  equipped  with 
knowledgtt  the  world  of  work  to  provide  information 
about  a  nuinber  of  occupations  to  their  students. 

15.  There  is  sufficient  vocational  information  available 
in  my  sch:x>l  to  assist  students  in  making  educational 
plans  and  career  decisions.   
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7\PPI::NDIv   C,    KXHIBTT  XXVI 
Name:      Date; 


Whac  are  your  hobbies? 

HOW       WELL       DO       YOU       KNOW  YOURSELF? 

When  you  go  for  an  interview,   you  will  be  asked  many  ques- 
tions  about  yourself.     You  will  have  to  have  answers  ready.  Here 
are  some  questions  that  you  surely  will  be  asked  and  for 
which  you  must  know  the  answers: 

1.  Your  name,   address,   and  telephone  number. 

2.  The  name  of  the  high  school  you  attended  and  for  how  loncj, 

3.  The  subject  you  liked  best  in  high  school. 

4.  (a)     Whether  you  have  any  hobbies, 
(b)     What  they  are. 

5.  V7hy  you  are  looking  for  the  kind  of  work  for  which  you 
are  being  interviewed. 

6.  The  kind  of  jobs  you  had  before  and  the  reason  for 
leaving  your  last  job. 

7.  Names,   addresses,   and  phone  numbers  of  at  least  three 
people  who  know  you  and  can  be  asked  to  give  references. 

8.  Any  physical  defects  you  may  have,   such  as  poor  eye- 
sight, poor  hearing,   lameness,   or  any  othej_ . 

Test  yourself  to  see  if  you  know  all  the  answers  now. 
Write  your  answer  to  each  of  the  above  points  of  information 
you  are  expected  to  know.     Be  sure  to  match  the  numbers 
correctly. 


1. 
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Page  2 


2.   

3.  

4.  (a)  

(b)  

5. 

6.   

7.   

Name : 

Address : 
Name: 
Address : 
Name: 


VT  019 

L^l.-..-.:.  lu/'TcU   UuLU;-AT  IJ^^^>L   C  J''Mo:\iLATlljhS  . 
m  AVAIIABLE        VT-ERIC  SET. 

ij  L.         1  K  T  Li  t<  b    -    - 1:        A  1  I  J  N  A  L    I A  K  ■:  i<  I    r  ^     S  ; 

L  AK  L  :  i  r;c.-vt  I  'U.    Pi-a.; GKAHS  i    S  7  a i^ju^^i        Z  L 0   T  LS  F  S  i 

V  UL>  AT  I L.  .-g  AL    c  LuC  AT  i       i    --CO  ^^Nu.M  1  C  A  T  i  uIn    SK  1  L  l  S  ; 

pKi  :ijK;.r!  ^^^Mi^-.L  iNATiuN;    [jNiS  r  kuCT  I  Lirv>a.  ::>TAF-r; 
i  t\-i.l  fwJi  T  1  UNA  L    i  i^.  jL  VA  1      \  ^    ^-  iiUUo  AT  i  U^i/\L 
K  t    i;  AK'^^^  •^ 

i    Ji\  I  i  I-  ic  r-.S   -    '-i^.  Aj'o  A  S  ;    h  L'Uo  AT  i '.j-jA  L  AwaKcNLS^; 
i-!  P  L  -J  Y  i'l  J    T      N  t  L  L  b 

^b^[;\Mul  -  Tiit:  AtrilPJCIAL  -  k.a  uri  1  >1>  T  1  Ui^^i  (Jr 
bU^Jiu  l    i'iAML-.    C^a;\    L-RcAYl:    Mir.  [l-JS  ■pr.Ol^Lr.^S 

Fls    v'JL/^l  K-iiiAi.    bTUuLiNjTi    v\r;J   liAV  i."  uJrFICULTV 
OK^.SPii.u    Trib    K  ^:LaT  I  jN  jH  i  P    o  ^  ]' vk.:  r \J  hASIC 
AtAi.c/W^    SKiLLb    iJh    Cu/i'^luN  i  L.AT  i  u;Ni    /\NU  TKF:1K 
Ph^CT  I  CAl    APPL  iC  AT  III   uCCuPaT  iU.N  AL 

LtAi'iNlrsu.    iMio    bTULY   aTTLMPTcu    T  U  CLDKDINAT- 
ThD   T,<jL)   PIlLlJo    THMjUG.i    uARlPULLV  STkuCTUPlIJ 
uuUbot:    PLANi.lr.;,,    uSIf\u   Tl-it   STJutrNT'S  '♦dUILT- 

MiniVATlcJN   TD    Li:ARN    OC  C  U^P  AT  L  ON  AL 
CuNHUri  j  CATI  Vl"   Si^IlLS*    A    vvCRKSHOP   TfJ  PREPARr 
Ii\STf-"uLTuRS   i^AS    PmILLOWcD   BY   THE:  TLACHING 
PHASL   OF    THE  FJ  XP  ER  I  i^tN  T  •    STUOtiNTS    INVDLVEO  IW 
Th^    fXPERI.StNT    tvtKf:    GIVEN   A    RATTCRY  OF 
bT  AM;Ak01  ZE  C  TFSTS  t    THE   MCGRAW-HILL  BASTC 
SKILLS   SYSTFiv,   (MHBSS)    TO  DETERMTNF  STUDENT 
NL  E,[:S  AND    TO  SERVE   AS   A   MEASURE   FOR  THE 
LxPtRlMENT'S  SUCCESS.   THE  MHBSS   BATTERY  WAS 
A^GAIN  AuMIMSTERED    TO   THE   STUDENTS  AFTER 
SEVERAL   M^'^.NThS   UF   EXPOSURE   TO   THE  COORDINATED 
T£ACriIi\u   OF   OCCUR  AT  IGN-CUMMUN  (CAT  ION  SKILLS* 
STATiSlICS   REVEAL   A    SIGNIFICANT    INCREASE  OF 
MUST    STUDENTS    IN   THE   VARIOUS  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATIlNS.    THE   SUCCf.SS   OF   THE  PROGRAM 
TRIGGERED   THE  uEVELOPMENT  QF   PLANS   FOR  AN 
EXPANl-EU   PRCGRAM,    stressing   better  TRAI^>IING 
FOR   PERSONNEL    INVOLVED    IN   THE   TEACHING  OF 
BASIC   SKILLS  IN   THE   VOCATIONAL  CLASSROOM*  ■ 
(  KH) 


Goodland 


Baloit 


Manhattan 

Topeka 


Independence 


>  Ojffeyville 


KANSAS  STATE. DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


3129  : 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  KANSAS 
V  O  CA IM  ON  A  L  S  CH  OO  LS 


PREFACE 


Since  my  life  had  been  spent  working  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 


tions before  J  went  into  teaching,  I  had  never  really  envisioned 
educational  skills  as  being  anything  except  practical  skills.  However, 
convincing  traditionally  trained  and  academically  orientated  school 
personnel  that  these  skills  could  be  practically  applied  required  more 
effort  than  I  had  anticipated.    Because  most  instructors  have  never 
actually  worked  at  any  job  other  than  teaching,  few  have  given  any 
consideration  to  the  practical  applications  for  the  material  they  teach. 
Furthermore,  the  great  majority  of  ins tr^ucto rs ,  by  using  the  traditional 
lecture  method  of  instruction,  have  never  allowed  their  students  to 
explore  beyond  that  teacher's  limited  knowledge.     Compounding  this 
dilemma,   most  administrators  of  our  educational  system  began  their 
careers  as  teachers  and  they,  too,   are  unaware  of  the  practical  needs 
of  the  students.     Therefore,  in  attempting  to  initiate  a  program  such 
as  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  1  am  deeply 
indebted  to  a  few  educators  who  understand  the  basic  educational  philos- 
ophy of  helping  the  student  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible,  and  who 
are  willing  to  combat  the  stiffling  atmosphere  of  traditional  academic 
snobbery.    Mr.  Wilbur  Rawson,  Director  of  Special  and  Exemplary 
Needs,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  •  provided  funds 
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that  made  this  experiment  possible;  Richard  Taylor,  Dean  of  Adult  and 
Occupational  Education,  Independence  Commtinity  Junior  College, 
provided  faith  in  the  teaching  method  and  the  opportunity  for  classroom 
testing;  Bonnie  B.  Cox,  instructor  at  Independence  Community  Junior 
College,  provided  not  only  endless  hours  of  typing  but  more  importantly, 
provided  creative  assistance  throughout  the  total  experiment.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  indebtedness  goes  to  those  students  Vv^ho  were  enrolled  in 
the  program*    Because  they  saw  its  relevance,  they  became  the  program^s 
most  enthusiastic  promoters  thereby  providing  me  with  the  moral  support 
necessary  to  carry  it  through. 

Dolqres  Jones 
July,  1972 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  serious  weakness  in  our  American  ech.u..ationaI  i^ystem  is  the 
artificial  Ir agrneiitation  of  subject  matter  ar:d  the  isc^latjon  o\  our  facul- 
ties that  typilies  th(^  usual  school  curriculum.     This  weakness  has  become 
so  traditionally  embedded  in  our  edu.-,at:  onal  system  that  various  departments 
have  developed  a  limited  philosophy  that  has  all  but  forgotten  the  basic  aims 
of  educat  J  on-— allowing  the  s\.  -dent  to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

Jamus  hlo  Allen,   Jr.  ,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the 

Department  of  Heal  h,   Education,   and  Welfare,   sa:d  m  an  address  before 

the  1970  Convention  o/  Se«..ondary  School  Frinc-pals: 

On  e  of  the  most  s  e  i  ou  s  f  1  a  w  s  in  ou  r  e  d \ji  a  lion  a  J  s  v  s  t  e  m 
has  been  its  ircn<:Tad  separation  of  academic  and  voca- 
tional preparation.   .   ^   When  a^-ademi-.  dis  r ipl ines  are 
taught  in  terms  of  the^r  practical  appli.cati.onSj  formulas 
ran  bee cme  real  to  people  not  ordinarily  attuned  to 
abstractions , 

ThiS  limited  philosophy  created  by  this  fragmentation  of  subject  matter 
becomes  intensified  when  applied  Lo  the  vcvat:onal  technical  schools.     For  i^ 
is  a^*.  accepted  fact  that  in  mday's  educat.onal  programs  we  are  finding  that  occu- 
pational education  ;s  playing  a  greater  role-:  in  many  students'  educational  plans. 
It  is  also  generally  accepted  that  many  c-(.« -upat; onal  students  are  adept  at  learn- 
ing oc'.iupational  skills  but  r  re  net  motivated  to  acquire  the  formalized  or  "aca- 
dernv:.;''  skills  ne*'.:e s sar y  for  them  to  be  sue -.essfui  .-n  tneir  careers.     Too  often 
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the  student  nor.  only  has  ci;.li:  r ulty  in  i'eading  and  writinL!.,  hut  refuses 
to  re cognvzo  ^h<-;  nerc^Sj.ly  ior  overcoming  this  difliciilty .  .  Tliis 
obstacle  noi  oii'iy  hajidicaps  h\n\  in  the  classroom  and  sh(;p  but  makes 
it  virtually  impossible  Ict  h:m  to  up,grade  his  career  in  any  way, 

S  .ateirierif.  oi  the  Pr  obi  em 
We  '.-an  nc;  longer'  igncMO  ihe  fact  that  by  isolating  ov-.r  taoulties, 
we  limit  thousands,  oi  ot. .ui[>atM:.r.al  students  in  achieving  the  necessary 
sell-  s uf  f V, :  e  n <.  y .     N o  lor; g e  r  - •  a n  y h e  o c. cu pa tiona  1  in s t  r  u o ic:  r  say  a  s  tud e n t 
need  nc>t  read  a^id  wrjie  Jo  be  a  carpenter.     On  the  other  hand,  English 
departments  must  fav  e  the  I'ac.t  that  thousands  of  students  have  not  learned 
adequate  reading  and  wr-ltjng  skills  }n  the  English  classroom.  By 
traditionally  "^soLating  ourselves  both  departments  are  responsible  for 
the  o^- c.upatj  oiial  ^:-i:itdent  having  d' If:  culty  in  understanding  the  relation- 
ship between  basic  skills  and  the:  r  practical  application.^ 

^^^J- £L tor  the  Study 
l.i  an  effort  to  help  il^-e  thousands  of  students  that  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  tra.d:'K>nal  separar:  on  of  subject  tTiatter  and  faculty,  the 
Kansas  Vo^at:on.al  S.-.htM/l  Sv  st«.:m- -  wh:  ch  includes  fourteen  vocational 
school  areas  and  -njutrteen  j'uv.icr  college  vocational  departmt:rnls- -began 
research  to  overcome  th:s  scricUH  educational  flaw.     Called  CO-ORDINATED 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  the  research  started  by  developing 
experimeiuaJ  o  '  ■  upatiorial    lasses  .ii:  which  the  course  planning  was  so 
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carefully  structured  that  the  student's  "built-in"  motivation  to  learn 
occupational  skills  could  be  utilized  to  instruct  the  communicative 
skills  necessary  for   him  to  be  successful  in  his  career. 

Smi-e  none  of  the  voi,  ational  schools  m  Kansas  employ  an  English 
teacuer  and  si.nce  the  English  departments  in  the  Kansas  junior  colleges 
are  traditionally  separated  from  the  vocational  departments,   the  initial 
problem  associated  with  the  research  was  to  coordinate  the  two  fields. 
During  the  sprrng  semester  of  the  197.1  school  year,   two  experimental 
classes  were  '.  inducted  at  the  Junior  College  in  Independence,  Kansas, 
in  which  the  communication  skills  were  incorporated  into  the  occupational 
class  plans.    It  was  discovered  that  when  necessary  communication  skills 
are  taught  in  terms  of  their  practical  applications  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  work  as  last  as  th^ir  individual  learning  ability  and  motiva- 
tion will  permit,   they  can  not  only  more  readily  recognize  the  problems 
existing  within  their  own  occupational  field,  but  at  the  same  time  they  can 
increase  their  pr ofi(j.ency  m  the  necessary  communicative  skills. 

From  evidence  gathered  in  these  two  experimental  classes,  a  pilot 
project  was  proposed  and  the  Vocational  Education  Divi>^ion,  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education^  granted  a  sum  of  money  for  a  study  of  this 
problem.     Uiider  the  coordination  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Rawson,  Director  of 
Special  Needs  and  Exemplary  Programs;  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  Dean  of 
Adult  and  Occupational  Education,  ICJC;  and  Mrs.  Dolores  Jones,  English 
inst'  uctor^  fCJC,  the  first  phase  oi  the  research  was  begun  in  the  summer 
of  19/1.     (Attached  as  Appendix  A  is  a  copy  of  the  original  proposal) 
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ORIGINAL  GRANT 
Workshop  Phase 

The  first  phase  m  carrying  out  this  pilot  project  called  for  a  workshop 
to  be  conducted  at  iJtie  Independence  Community  Junior  College  from  July  Z2 
to  July  30,   1971,  for  a  select  few  vocational  and  junior  college  teachers. 
The  occupational  instructors  selected  by  Rawson  and  Taylor  were  Virginia 
Cannon,  from  Manhattan' Vocational  School;  William  Hamlin  and  Frank 
Fitzgerald,  from  Coffeyville  Vocational  School;  Jim  Paulsen,   from  Goodland 
Vocational  School;  Rex  Ouackenbush,  from  Beloxt  Vocational  School,  and 
Bonnie  B.  Cox  from  Independence  who  represented  the  vocational  business 
department  at  the  junior  college  level.     These  mdivi.duals  represented  fields 
ranging  from  auto  mechanics  to  electronics  and  were  selected  because  of 
their  unique  teaching  methods  and  variety  of  classroom  assignments*  Their 
selection  provided  a  broad  geographic  range  for  this  experiment  and  made 
available  as  diverse  a  student  population  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the  vocational 
schools  in  the  state  of  Kansas.    During  the  workshop  phase^   each  teacher  was 
to  design  a  teaching  syllabus  +^liat  would  meet  the  needs  of  his  students  and 
that  the  teacher  could  use  in  his  own  occupational  classroom  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1971.     (A  copy  of  the  workshop  syllabus  is  attached  to  this  study  as 
Appendix  B.  ) 

•  4 
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Goals 

T?ie  f:-rst  two  days  of  the  u-<jrK5h(":p  were  spent  a.  qua:Tit\ng  the 
occupational  i.nstrucUjr  s  w:th  g(.?alo     goals  that  stressed  helping  the 
occ.upat:iorial  student  a'^'h/eve  encragh  r  r  •mmurii  i  ai:  ve  skUl  lobe  success- 
ful on  the  job.    As  these  goals  became  clear  to  the  j  ns  truk  to  rs ,  each 
began  to  develop  a  list  oi  prartjc.al  c:  ommun:  c  at  i  ve  skills  to  be  :ricor- 
porated  :into  his  own  teaching  syllabus.      (A  oopy  oi  the  list  oi 
suggested  c onnmun*! cat; ve  skills  areas  iS  c-.Ma<  bed  as  Appendix  C.  ) 

Structure  of;^  the  T e ^£h jjl^    X ^ L^^l^-^ 

Adding  the  nev  essary  oommunicatiVe  skills  to  ihe  occupational 
syllabus  was  a  very  simple  proc  edure.     The  se«  rti  of  sue*,  ess  lay 
simply  m  the  plannnig  of  the  coarse.     The  or  c  upatvc^nal  -ns  true  tors  did 
not  change  their  methcid  o-l  teaching,  ihey  merely  j7i'-or  porated  mto  the 
class  planning  the  ^  ommun:  f  at i ve  skills  r^e.  essary  lor  suc<;ess,  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  the  student's  buj.U-::n  motivation  for  a  su*:   essCul  ■. 
occupational  career. 

Using  behaviciai  i:ibje  lives  for  the  syllabus.,   the  Ovcupational 

skills  and  the    ommun:  i  at:  ve  skills  were  woven  together  „    A  strong 

emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fa.-.t  that  they  were  integral  and  noi  separate 

s ki  11  s  o     For  e X a mp  1  e  T  the  f  o  1 1  ow :: n g  oh} e  r  1 1  v e    was  ra  t:  o r  p o r  at  e d  i nto  the 

auto  mechamos  syllabus 

In  a  shop  situatH^n  the  student  wTl  perform  the  procedures 
of  clear.ing  and  ]nspe<.,tnig  drums  and  bear:.ngs»     The  student 
will  record  m  an  at  '.-urate  technical  vocabulary  these  pro- 
cedures on  a  shop  work  sheet  m  the  St-quen^.e  that  he  performs 
the  vvorko 
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D 'i  1  { •  f  "1 1 1 1. y  w a  .s  I    pc  r ; ;  ; i .  i  d  b y  s  o ni t '  c*  j  t  li e  <  i ■    \i p a i     r i a  1  : ti s  t  j* u <  t o  r  s 

mai nl y  b c-  <•  a\i s  e  ^  h  t-  >•  w  e  i  t.  .  7 u  ;s  p e  r :  t-  n  ■  c  d  .  >  i  ) } p  r  t.'  p a  r  a  1  j   ■; i  c  ■  i  I c-;  s  s  on 

plans.     Thty  Sf.ci:  di  s r  i i  c  d  ,  hcivvcvc  j     thiat  by  \i5  : ^ i.k  beha v i cj r al 

ob  j  e  r  t  ■'.  V  e  s  th  e  y    cv:  /id  read  •  j  y  s t  -  1 1 •  \v  nr. .  }  i  (  f  i  b,  l  i  :  '  e  a :  h  ■.  !i  g  t  me  had 

been  wasted  pr  e    c.-us  ly      Tht:  y     c-uld  also  set-  how  .arclu]  [nannvr^g  could 

help  them  ove  r  k  <'m'v^  c^'iiier  prt.-blen'is  as  wt  ii      Fcm-  :^.sia:i  .c',  behavic)ral 

ob]ectjves  also  h(.'lpcd  Thwrn  \\'\\]\         i.v^-r-  prL-st.-^i  prr?bU.3n  r-i  ai..  .'.omi-no- ' 

dating  individual  d  .  fl  e  r  s- cs  aiid  ciIdi  I . » '   ,s  .     'V\\c  ir.st!\;^  i(>  rs  Simply 

designed  proje^-is  and  :■ : c/r  pc.  i  aled  cniiiiijih  :  i  r  n  :  b:  1 :  ^  y  iiiio  rh(-:r  plans  to 

provide  lor  ail  levels  oi  .st\u;h  Ml  abWHy  a.id  m<  >  I  i  vaii  c.wi Fcm   example,  the 

following  slalerncrn^   uas  ir..  ur  po  r  ai  ed  ]  nt . .  thi-  inM' -d Duu  cJ  [hv  cvflice 

te  c  hni  que  s  \ri s  i  r  <  v (;  y  '  s  s y  1 1 ab vi s 

A  s lud e n i  m a y    hoa s < ;  t  o  .  '  -xupl  v  t     :  he  e  j 1 1  >  i  e  «: c>\i  i-  .s  e     I  a 
fast  a.  r  p  a  e  ,   d  e  p  ( :  i  ^  d  inii  ( ?  ji  bt  e  j-  ab  /  n  y  f     d   v  e  1  r '  [. i  h  (.-• 
tt  ^.'hniq'Lie  ci  .anal  yz:  til;  p  r  <;□'!  umtis  and  dt.-.  id.  r.g  vvliat  ;  nl  or  ma- 
tron is  n  e  e  cl  e  d  :  n  c  j  r  d  c  ■  ]■  t  c  •  d  t  •  ^'  e  i  c>  p  a  p  p  r  c>  p  ]■  a      s  o  ] \\ d  o  ns  . 
No  at  I.  e  iTi  p  I  \v ;  1 1  be  n:i  ad  hi-,  s \:  v  e  t    a !  a  'i  J  si \id  C:  v  U  ^  i  o  11  o  w 

the  same  ^irrn-  s   In-dvih:  cm'  ihal  al'i  siVideTiis  •  ompleLe  the 
s  a  me  n  u  nib  e  !'       a  s     g  r.  ?  n  ( ;  n  i  s .,     If  s :  n  d  i.-  r  1 1  s  1 1  a  v   s  h  c  w  n 
s  p e  c  i  i '    w e  a  k  r. (H  s  s  I '  s  .  ■  i  p e  r  f  o  r  ma ri   c  ,    1 1 1  o  n  ^  h  i  j  ob  s  within 
the  p  r  o  j  c  ^"  *  s  i  ha '  pi  a  ■ .  e  c  nip h  a  s  ■.  s  t . ;  i  t  li i  s  (.  i  a  s  k  s  :( n  ay  b  e 
assigned  to  rhem..     On  iht-  other  bjaiid,  j''bs  ;n\(.'i ng  vvc-i  k 
:i  n  wh n  h  I h (:  s  t Xxd <: : ; i  1^  a  s  p  r    v ,  c  =  n  ;s  j  y  cl  i  ni i  v]  i  s  1 1-  ai  t:  d  fj  i  oi\^  :  c  n c y 
maybe  skimrntd  u  t-r  ci  t;:v<  r-jrn-.iuc.U 

Behavioral  obje'tjN'es  htlptd  i   e  ;r;nt  tvm  '  (■  r  s  vu-.d  e  r  s  t  d:)d  thai  :i  he  decides 

before  he  e\'er  Ix^g  ns  t«:ct.})  r.g  cxa  i!y  vvliai  n  :6  he  e>.pe'       ci  the  student, 

then  th e  s  tud e r\  t  j  s  m r.- 1  t  apt  t o  me  e t  '  h     ■.  ] i  s  t  r  u  u  ■  r  *  s  e x  p t    t  at :  on  s  . 

{Atta<:hed  as  Apj>t'ndj>:  D  -  ^  a    'sanipb/   svilaburf.  } 
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Pre-  Testing  and  DescripUon  o i  Tests 

Pha^^e  iwo  of  CO.- ORDIMATED  OCl:U  I -A  .1"  i  ON  A  1..  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS began  m  Sepf:ember  with  ihe  opr.  ivi^ic  oi  ^.'a^^.st.  Sc     Ulw-vv  student 
involved  m  the  experiment  was  i:.tst  g-v(-'n  a  hat'v  ry  i>\  .-^  t.aiula  r  di  zed 
tests  to  ncH-  only  discover  eac:h ,  studtni '  s  s      .  ■< ! : .   vidn:D>   but  also  to 
be  used  as  a  measure  lor  the  suc^.ess  oi  thu   v  \j.»v  )iin«  i-.t. 

There  were  no  standardized  tt-stSj  ^-iChv  i        :vipat  ir.>\al  or  educa- 
tional,  that  were  completely  saf.sla'^ittvrv  ]oi  th_-^  i> r j ^  ? ..     The  McGraw- 
Hill  Basic  Skills  vSystem  (MHBSS)  to  st  ;  v.g  s^.- ;■  •  ^- s  was  i  h'.>s\;T'.  for  three 
reasons^    first,  it  seerned  to  be  the  broadest  :i>  ^v^'j>^-,        or  por  ating 
more  areas  than  any  other*  sckfond,        t  -      v^w'.^d  i.w v<  r^.un-s  that  made 
it  possible  to  pre- test  and  post- lest  the   st  jxU- ;-r   :  a:.;d  t  ic.  rd,  it  was  geared 
to  general  educ  ational  ideas  rathe*^  :  ha:c  c  .  u^.^cl* 'm.'-: s .   and  -.t  was  the  basic 
skills  that  the  experiment  was  -n^-e  r  c^bt«.  d  \u  ineas\u  .       raith(-r  than  the 
technical  skillsc    (The  McGrawHil]  u  st  ser,...-r,  ■  r>  at*,  riv  iicd  as  Appendix  E.  ) 

Jr.  addition  to  the  MHBSS  tesfcrig,  tf.v  cw-.gM'a]  prc  posa]  .-.ailed  for 
a  standardized  writing  level  test  t;?  b<.  dt .  ^^rlcp^^d  tc  ^  vabiaic  the  student's 
written  c  ommuni  r  aticni  ability,     ThiS  wi.!.:v:g  u.-st  wa.^^  discovered  to 

be  :nvalKl  because  no  provisions  had  been  niad(    [\;r  dv  i  ^' i  uicrp.ng  the  value 
of  ccmposi  t■.or^  errors.     For  example,  no       i      riw  v>t  ■..v>-.'d  be  reached  by 
authorities  as  to  what  value  shottld  bu  p'la*.  <d        iui  vrr^r  In  punctuationa 
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Therefore,  this  particular  test  was  abar.d(.r.cd .     Jlc^wcver,  writing 
samples  Irom  the  students  were  taken  at  ihe  be? giiirii.rig  and  end  of  the 
prograrii  m  rncst  cases  and  were  ev^aluared  by  tlio  d:tcctoj'  of  CO- 
ORDiNATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

T h 0  M HBSS  test  s  (.^  r  i  e  s  c  on  1  a :  n s  s  \  x  s  c  , t cmi s  ,   e  a  c  h  an 
acadernio  skjll:    READING,   VOCABULARY    STUDY  SKILLS.  MATHE- 
MATICS, SPELLING,   and  WRITING.     The  diflivV-'ity  level  of  MHBSS  tests 
centers  on  grades  10  through  13,  while  Ihe  t  onteMit  eomes  chiefly  from 
college  academic  disci  phnes. 

The  READING  test  is  in  diree  sections,    Reading  Rate  and  Compre- 
hension;, Skimming  and  Scanning,  and  Para^^raph  Comprehension,  Two 
reading  selections  are  contained  in  the  Fr^eadmg  Rati*  and  Comprehension 
test:    The  first  selection  ccvntains  material  t:iat.  '<  s  '..-asy  to  comprehend; 
the  s  e  c  ond ,  m  o  r  e  r.o  mpli  c  a  t  e  d  m  a  t   ri  aU     E  a  ^  h  r  e  ad  i  n  g  s  e  1  e  c  ti  o  n  is 
followed  by  ten  test  items  to  determine  how  well  the  student  understands 
what  he  has  just  read.     The  Skimming  and  Scanning  poriuni  of  the  PEADING 
test  measures  how  well  the  student  *jan  obtain  :nf(.u'maT:on  quickly  from 
printed  material  without  a*,  tually  reading  all  oJ  it,     RefeJ"ence  inform-.ation 
covering  various  types  oi  :inf  or  mat  inn' i  s  pr-ivided.     The  student  is  aske'd 
to  read  the  question,  then  Ii:p  throvigh  the  rt-lcrenvc-.  n\aterials  to  find  the 
answer.    The  Paragraph  Comprehensi^.n  .st-.-  r.ion  d  i.'cic  lest  measures  the 
followjng  skills;    recognition  of  the  main  idea,   r  f  c  cognition  of  details, 
understanding  oi  general  pr:7Miples,  discf.»very       paragraph  organization 
and  structure,  and  evaluation  of  tone  and  inter;K. 
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The  VOCABULARY  rest  is  in  two  se-ztions:    Word  Knowledge  and 
Wo/d  Parts,     The  Word  Knowledge  contains  a  representative  sample  of 
the  spC'  valizird  vov.abViiary  usc-d  \v.  a  vai;ei.y  oi  d oiplmes :  physical 
soe-.n..;e5,   the  social  soiences,   iht^  biclog:  .-.al  st-icfnces,  and  the  arts 
and  hui"nan:i:es.    Items  are  ronsU'urted  to  measure  the  meanings  of 
these  WL-rds.     The-  student's  tat^k  is  to  vhocjse  the     orre<:t  meaning  from 
the  four  givtvi  l<»r  ea-.  h  word,     The  Wc-rdPart?^  s<  "tio7i  contains  word 
parts  selex  ted  Irom  studies  cjI  the  "uti  lity  of  aliixes  and  roots «   ;  To  ensure 
that  knowledge  of  word  parts  is  measured  rather  than  knowledge  of  the 
whole  words,   artiJ;CJal  words  were  ^  reated  irom  word  parts  with  well- 
established  rneanmg5.     The  student's  task  is  to  determine  which  one  of  the 
four  meamrigs  given  would  best  defme  tht»  artjiv-,;al  word„ 

The  STUDY  SKILLS  test  is  designed  t(.->  rndi  :atc  the  readiness  of 
the  sttident  to  rnal<.e  the  transition  from  high  s.  hool  tu  college --to  an 
encci  r  onme  n :  v\- he  r  e  h e  mus  t  e  v aiu a t e  new  ;:  d e  as,  d t-  v e  1  o p  correct  s tud y 
techniques,  and  make  e^ll^■■lerll  use  of  his  time.     The  tj-st  is  divided  into 
four  pajls     F^r oblem  Sol v]ng3   Underlmrng,   Library  Information,  and 
Study  Skills  Jnl  err  mal on .     Part  ],   Pr  ob'iom  Soj  v  ing  j   cvjntains  items  which 
r  e p  1'  e s e n t  s 1 1 u a 1 1 o n s  that  re qu :  r  e.  t lie  a p [jh  *•  a t i t > n  c» i  v a r  i'.> u s  p r obi e m 
solving  tev.hn^ques .     Thc:  student  must  use  one  oi  tho  lollowing  problem 
solvjng  te'hn'iques  m  c-irder  t\-  arrvve  at  a  solvitjoji:    clas sific.ation,  quali- 
fication,,    c  ru'.,T\ir  e  analysis,  (..peration  ana'iysiSj   or  analogy.    Part  II, 
Under bnir.g,     L-ntains  ten  teadrng  passages  whi -^h  have  already  been  underlined. 
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This  part  ol  tht.  test  js  inlended  ic  measure  the  student's  mastery  of 
effective  underlining  techniques.     This  skill  .s  dependent  on  the  ability 
to  ana:\.'ze  the  structure  ol  the  marerial  being  read.     Correct  under- 
lining reveals  the  v:entJ*a]  ideas  and  supporting  examples  in  the  passage 
and  conveys  the  same  rnt-'aning  as  the  wliole  passage.    It,  therefore, 
enables  the  student  to  rev.-ew  sfady  material  q\iickly  and  easily  without 
rereading  all  oi  The  students  task  :n  P^art  41  i     to  read  the  passage, 

then  to  determine  whether  the  underlining  's  too  murh,   incomplete,  a 
misrepr  esentauon  ol  the  text,   or  correct.     F^ari.  IJJ,   Library  Information, 
contains  iie.MTis  to  measure  the  student's  prr'fiv'.env  y  in  using  the  library. 

The  MATHEMATICS  test  ■.  oniams  material  on  arithmetic, 
elementary  algebia,   aiid  iruermediate  aigr-i;*'-^.     .It  i.<jnt^ins  no  geometry, 
no  trig  on o me  t  r  y  and  no  ^ ;. a  1  v;  aha  s  . 

The  SPELLING  test  '.onta.^ns  liity  itemSi   .:omposed  ol  one  or  two 
sentences.     The  student's  task  :  s  to  determine  wh:  e,h  one,  if  any,   of  the 
underl:tnt:d  words  in  each  item  is  misspelled. 

The  WRITING  test     onta^ns  three  parrri.    Language  Mechanics, 
Sentence  Paat-rns,   and  Paragraph  Patteiuis.     Tlie  Language  Mechanics 
consists  of  two  shori  t.  ompoSjt:i f.ns ,   eavh  of  wh:.v.h    untains  underlined 
words  ar  phrases.     The  student  must  di  .  .ide  whi-Jher  the  unde r lined  material 
is  correct  or  toniains  errors        ■;;  apnaL'.zat:  (jn ,   pun  ■tuati  on,   or  grammar. 
The  Senlen  e  Patterns  eonT:a»n5  a  variety  oi  item  types:  the  student  must 
identily  senten\:e  types  a.- cc:- r  di  ng  to  senten.-e  fragment:  simple,  compound, 

BJ  -CL  "lie  3 
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or  complf-x  seritences-    Tlie  Paragrapli  Paiterns  i.  ontains  items  which 
represtfnt  ])arag]-aphs  and  lequ'sre  the  student  to  rt^iognize  the  relation- 
ship betwet^n  the  sentenres  m  a  paragraph  m  trrrns  oi  development  of 
thought.     The  student  must    hoose  t.ht-  appr opr 'jate  topic  sentence  for 
a  paragraph,   '.hoose  the  appropriate  developing  sentences  for  a  given 
to p c  sent e n e ,   a nd  c h<j use  appropriate  e a n r..  1  \xd ; n g  sentence  for  a  para- 
graph-   in  working  othe  r  '.tems,  the  student  must  determine  which  sentence 
1  s  out.  o i  o  r d e  r  .,     F:i na  1 1  y ,  he  is  to  r  e ad  l  h  r  ou R h  g r  oup s  oi\  sentences  in  order 
to  indj-.  alt.  w-^here  each  grc^iip  ;=>houjd  be  dj.vided  into  paragraphs. 

I n  a  r  omp  1  e t e )  y  un r  e  1  a t e d  ^ x p e  i  ime nt ,   these  same  tests  we  r  e 
adminvstercd  to  all  entering  ireshmen  at  independence  Community  Junior 
College.    Sin..u  the  student  body  at  J  C J C  was  iy pica]  ol  the  junior  college 
students  thioughout  the  state  of  Kansas  aiid  the  vo..ational  students  m 
CO  ORDJNATED  OCC  L/PA  TIONA  I.  COMMUNICATIONS  were  typical  of 
the  vo-a t^.-nai  U:...hni..al  sLudenio  \n  Kansas^   a  was  hoped  that  these  test 
results  :.(.uld  be  utilised  as  a  rontroi  for  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  (:xperiment.     Howevt-r,   s-.n-.  e  both  the  pre-  and  post- 
test  vejsums  oi  th<r  ICJC  frt:  shman  •  lass  vve  r  e  administered  with  no  control 
by  each  par  u  ;.\.ilar  ireshman  i.  omposHun:  tca^ier  and  since  these  composition 
tea^"herr-  had  designed  the:r  tea/h'.ng  materials  to  inc  lude  information  that 
would  be  .,<;vered  m  tin-:  post-  fcest  version  of  the  tests,   the  idea  of  using  this 
group  as  a  ■  ontro]  group  for  CO- ORDINA TEi:)  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS was  not  leasibJe. 
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f  b::Hff  St  luu^  n:.^  ii\,r]  !  • 


.   t  ,  ^.  ii.s  I  rishman  group 
.::•-!.         :n  the  CO-ORDINATED 


'?  approximately  the  same 
rntr^e.  Vocational, 


ri. 


(  :(.:]].(:/ lie  *   4'',  5    (A^ta-  ht  d        A;:i.   :.;;;>:  r'  is  ^mfor  mation  concern- 


.  i  3 :  rn<-'  s 


1  i> 


nu; :  ^ ; 


■  i    skills  hMns^;'j], 


•  V  a .  iu  r     *v  e  r     r .  ^  a  ad  c  qi 


1 .:  :.i  :r  <a } j p  r  oa  c he d  from  th  r  e  e 
I  . I    h r  \v as  present  in  the 

a^  he  desired  help 
•  ;..^tructor  was  present 

■  HIS      In  canother  Situation, 
,a]  .-^  I  ;,Khr7it  in  a  writing 
.i.:V  Iv-dp  from  the  English 
a-  .'u  r  !.aught  the  necessary 

a^K/ui  ai- cidentally«  The 
■•I  a,!  'hi-  (:>:per"^ment  to  embed 
,1   !^  and  ^^j-ade„     But  very 

Ml.:  Ii  work  was  involved., 
"ir.;  .  a:  ayxl  the  communicative 
.-■i;  }\rd  VC'  teach  the  commnni- 


O'  rwber,    i  \^    ' ^r.-'  Kar.sas  State  Department  of 


V  r ; ;  a » .    ■ . ; I '  l:a I ; . •  •  at :  <  -n  :4  i"  a7  a.  d  J  a) i d  s  J  •• h  :■  r  e  q  f  a  b. :  1 1. •  r  1 


and  ^\.t: 
Tla-nu. 


-A 


ib;V-..duals  for  grading 
>.">6rmaent  who  wanted 
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The  .  rim  [.J       1: /c  ri  a  .  >.'c.v.rj  ■  dl^  teacher  at  Manhcittan  who  had  an 
e  X  t  r  e  mc  1  y  h :  u  h  s  \  viri  i.-  n  t  I  o  a  d  a  n  r.l  r n  a  r>  y  .lass  p  r  v,   a  i*  a  t  i  o  n  s  ,  hire  cl  vA  r  s  . 
Doroihy  Mori  .s  who  was  Cjuai;  iii-d  m  tl'ie  buSiiiess  teac  hyr.g  and  counseling 
areas  a rx\  w h  c  h u  d  a  m .  no  r  •  1 1  P" w  ii  1 .  s h .     M  v  s  .   Kic  r  r :  s  '  assistance  tu r n ed 
out.  to  be  h(}  (  lit  K'.Kc  thar  a  lu  w  [)osj  r.  f.'V\  was    .  {:»<  r,  (-d  :n  the  school  and  she 
was  h  r  e  ( i  ( 11  l ,  i  vt  <  *  u  ■  aid  a  1  i  i  r  a  <.  ) u  r  s    ii  1 1 :  a  i  s  y  s  r      i . 

T 1 1 1   (  > .  1  i  I.  y   i  1 1  e  p  r  ^  ;■  g  i  a  i  t  i ,   vv  h     h  ,  n  ^'  t  -  i  v  e  d  i  w  o  t  e  a  r  h e  r  s  -  -  on e  in  auto 
nie*.  ha;r^  ^  s  ar.d  ora    ; d  r  a  i  t  :  vi  e     In  red  Mr.    ■i.aro'ld  vSappeiUield  ,   a  retired 
English  i(.  a-.: he  1' ,   ior  a  total  o, {  eight  ht^iu  s  a  week.     He  spent  four  hours 
pel*  week  w.ili  (.-a  h    2: si  r (  t r      Mr.   vSapj.H' : h t- Id  was  j n  the  classroom 
with  the  dj  ai'i  r^.g  tLa^lier  arvd  liscd  iht.-  Jc-!aU-d     iass  pej'.M')d  m  the  ^  uto 
me^.hanit  s    .las s  r (jC'm..     Me  u  as  r.eedt:  fl  \n  the  d  raf1i:^.g  class  because  of  the 
heavy  stMclent  load  ol  -l-e  tea-  l;ei;  a:id  t':\  the  autcj  uil^  ;  han:  c  s  clas  s  because 
of  the  e>. ,  ef'd;ngly  low  lev'Cr  l  ahn>t.y  ol  ^lir  .students  enroUedo 

I'  1*:  t  d  .r  n  I  >  i  g  ■  r  i  a  t  e  d  to  a  i  h  t  (  a  t  b  c-  r  a  t  G  o  'd  I  a  ■  id  d  id  not  hire  an 
assistarit  be  aase  tlu-  eni  oilrrierit  was  somewhat  small  and  because  he 
was  e-q\4:  pped  ar-.d  able  tc-  hav.dle  -he  '  (.ai-irnuni  (  at ve  skills  himself. 


RESULTS  AND  INTIlIU^RETA  HON  OF  TLSl'S 

j.'f  >he  r^sulKs  <.)t  the  \.>vk'     ai:<l  post   tA^ts,   source  cards 

{ct  s^i  v..h:«,  h  •.  s  aMa'h<rl  ;us  A|.;penr;-.x  G)  that  .  ;:ita:nrrl  a!(  of  the  raw 

s  ■«/:•..  -  ?■  t   fa  i't  (  i  tfi«'  -i  sis  .•:  "^iir  MITl^iSS  -rst  sci^^.s        r  r  si  I  up  for  each 
;  Ncl :    .  H  •     I  -t\KK-'r.r.     Ficrn  ^h^.        s(/'jr»  r  .  arris,    ■  ■  ! '  m  nat  j  ■  )r>  was  key  p\.uu:hed 
daia  \.Vi    i  ^5s:nu  ■  avds.,     A  progravn  was  rhiii  dcs.pjii-d  i^y'  Mr.  Thuiman 
riv  ni(:>r>(  :r  t/]'  the  iCJC  mat  h(:  mat.'  s  dt.'i>at  mtu:  r.^  i^*  .  t  r  r  c  .  a  u-  with  the 
Mill'^.SS  p^'i'it-nt-K    r  a:    .      s  av.d  ii-  providr  a  vt-ad  ^  >vA  of  th.s  :  nl  o  r  mat:  on. 
O:*  'J  ^h«;    fjf. ..-^7  M  sl^  I'.ad  l^fcr.  ..ifh^i' M;  l^t  cr  ed  ,   i.  'S  : h  - r  ma i.i ( ai  was  a^Vled  to  the 
p  r  I  V  '  <  u  r.  ]  y  p  . ! : ;  ■  h  t  d     a  v  (\  s  t  ^ ,  j>Ki^.  v  ;  c K    I  li  c     i.  a  t ;  s  t  : ;  s  i  \i  a  t  a  r  o  u  s   d  i  n  th::  s 
riV.idv-      rhi        sici^  .sV^'        "n   ci-.-v.ng  ihc:  ni  r     a:.d  lk-st    r-i;    ;  L^ntile  results 
Kir  <.  a    \)  '■     upal.'. •.•a]  att-a,   ilit:  numb<-  i  of  stvulrats  Tv-sTed,  tiien'  average 
ai^L  ,    :...p/ih<  r  I  J  d'.i<lr.jts  wna;        Marr^t.  d  rlie:  r  v  i-.rnrnvir:.  i  ciT  \v(:  prof:  ciency  j  and 
iJit.   :.amlnM  (•{  .^t.videiifs  \\-\\-  di:-.  i^/asid  i.luir  rt-riunii-i  ■.  ai.ve  p  r  oi :  ^:  i  ency  are 
V.  ^.  o  ».t  h '  d  .  ; :  T  M     i  o  I  h.  w :  'n       i;  1  i    (  \  p  i  a : :  a  t  o  1  y  i  ab  1  e  s  . 
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Occupational  Area 


Pr^'-  'Vf.sitid      Oroppt  d      T  *  m.M  To  rred      Jobs      Other      Post-  Tested 


AUTO  MECHANICS 
SectJon  1 
Section  2 


lb 

14 


11 
8 


compute:  RIZflD 
ACCOUNTINC; 

DRAFTING 

ELECTRONICS* 


67 
3') 


0 


3 
0 
12 


S6 
16 
27 


OFFICE  TKCHUIOVKS 
Section  I 
Section  Z 


?.  i 


21 
9 


RELATED 
TOTALS 


^0 


0 
IS 


7 

155 


*The  Electronics  'natructor  fail',     fo  auhnui.  rec  >rcin  showini;  dispoailion  of  the  12  students 
who  were  not  post  ted  ted.    Hov/e  or,  it  U  knowr  that  acvoral  oJf  tbone  1?.  stadenta  w»?re 
placed  on  the  job. 


TABLE  U 


S  .X  AND  A^'!%R/  AGE 


Occupational  Area 

AUTO  MECHAI  [OS 
Section  I 
Section  Z 

computerizp:d 
accounting 

drafting 

electronics 

office  techniques 

Section  1 
Section  2 

RELATED 


Nu)  be  r  of  Ma.'.- 
■Student  3 


16 
14 


16 
33 
38 


0 
0 

10 


Niinihtir  oi  Female 
Stud  intfl*' 


51 
8 
1 

?A 


A  ve  rage 
 A_ge  


IS.  1 
1  7.  5 


2  \  3 
19.2 
2  1.2 


19-2 
20.  0 

22.  0 


<ij  jl  o  ^ 
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TABLE  III 

TOTAL  PERCENTILE  IlANK 
AND 

perc]:ntile  incre^xse 

FOR 

PRE-  AND  POST-TEi^TS 


Occupational  Area 

AUTO  MECHANICS 
Section  I 
Section  2 

COMPUTERIZED 
ACCOUNTING 

DEIAFTING 

ELECTRONICS 

OFFICE  TECHNIQUES 
Section  I 
Section  2 

RELATED 

Average 


All  figures  have  been  rounded  off. 

As  shown  in  Table  III,  pre- tests  demonstrated  a  percentile 
ranking  of  a  low  of  14  in  the  avito  mechanics  area  and  a  high  of 
54  in  computerized  accounting  with  an  overall  average  of  39  for 
all  areas.    PosL-testing  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  percentile 
rank  increase  of  13  in  every  area  ranging  from  4  in  auto  mechanics 
to  Z3  in  related  which  brought  the  overall  percentile  rank  increase  t 
13. 


Pre- Tested  }''oat- Tested  Difference 


14  28  414 

15  29  +4 

S4  68  M4 

36  45  +9 

31  48  .  +17 

52  67    -  +15 

53  59  .  +6 

45  68  +23 

39  51  +13 
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The  Rates  of  Reading  section  of  the  test  gives  two  measures  of  reading 
rate:    one  on  easy  maf-erial  and  one  on  difficult  material.    The  Rate  Flexibility 
(the  difference  between  the  two  rates)  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  student 
adapts  his  rate  of  reading  to  the  complexity  of  the  material.    Skimming  and 
Scanning  scores  reflect  the  number   of  correct  responses  inade  during  a 
ten  minute  time  limit.    A  high  score  may  be  caused  by    (1)  a  careful,  rigid, 
word-by- word  attack  that  takes  too  long  to  be  efficient;  (2)  a  lack  of  skill 
in  using  re'erence  materials  and  cues  for  locating  information;  or  (3)  a 
high  error  rate  due  to  careless  response  patterns.    Paragraph  Comprehension 
measures  the  ability  of  the  student  to  comprehend  the  printed  paragraphs.  A 
high  score  indicates  that  the  student  has  a  good  command  of  the  six 
comprehension  skills  areas  measured  in  this  section. 
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TABluE  V 


PERCENTILE  RANK  RESULTS  OF  THE 
MHBSS  SPELLING  TEST 


u])alioMal  A  rea 


Pre-  Tes  ced 


Post- Te fit ed  Increase /  Decrease 


TO  MECHANICS 
■  ?  ction  1 
c'Clion  2 

COMPUTERIZED 
ACCOUNTING 

UI^FTING 

i:lectronics 
office  techniques 

Section  1 
Section  2 


17 
17 


61 
25 
32 


68 
58 


20 
24 


69 
26 
37 


76 
58 


+  3 
+7 


+  8 
+  1 
+5 


+8 
0 


RELATED 


63 


63 


The  MHBSvS  Spelling  testis  a  recognition- type  test.  Studies 
of  the  relationship  between  dictation- type  spelling  tests  and 
recognition- type  spelling  tests  have  shown  very  high 
correlation  between  the  two  types  of  nneasure.    It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  most  cases  a  student  who  scores  low  on 
this  recognition  test  can  be  expected  to  produce  many 
misspellings  in  his  written  work. 

As  shown  in  Table  V,  pre- tests  demonstrated  that 
six  areas  increased  their  percentile  rank  in  spelling  by 
an  average  of  5,  with  two  areas- -  office  techniques, 
-e ction  2  and  related- -  remaining  the  same. 
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TABLE  VI 


PERCENTILE  RANK  RESULTS  OF  THE 
MHBSS  VOCABULARY  TEST 


Occupational  Area 

Pre- Tested 

Post- Tested 

Increase /Decrease 

AUTO  MECHANICS 
Section  1 
Section  2 

15 
19 

25 
32 

410 
+  13 

COMPUTERIZED 
ACCOUNTING 

56 

53 

-  3 

DRAFTING 

19 

21 

+  2 

ELECTRONICS 

33 

42 

+  9 

OFFICE  TECHNIQUES 
Section  I 
Section  2 

53 
51 

52 
57 

-  1 

+  6 

RELATED 

58 

63 

+  5 

ERIC 


?!  1  ^; 

C>  Ji.  O  3 
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The  total  score  on  the  Vocabulary  test  reflects  the  student's  performance 
on  both  sections  of  the  test.    Word  knowledge  requires  the  student  to 
recognize  the  meanings  of  words  and  word  parts  requires  a  knowledge  of 
affixes  and  roots.    A  high  score  on  the  test  indicates  that  a  student  is 
familiar  with  the  meanings  of  many  words  and  word  parts.    A  low  sc  re 
is  more  difficult  to  interpret.    The  following  three  possible  situations  (or 
combinations  of  them)  might  be  considered  in  interpreting  a  low  score: 

1.  The  student  may  simply  not  know  the  meanings  of  words  and /or 
word  parts  because  of  limited  ability,   some  specific  learning  disability,  or 
deprived  social  or  cultural  background. 

2.  When  extremely  low  scores  are  encountered,   an  examination  of  the 
answer  sheet  may  reveal  that  the  student  worked  so  slowly  on  the  test  that  he 
did  not  finish  enough  items  to  warrant  a  good  score.     The  time  limit  is  ample 
for  almost  all  students,  but  an  occasional  student  who  is  extremely  slow  and 
methodical  will  finish  only  part  of  the  test. 

3.  A  very  few  students  may  have  low  scores  because  they  have  trouble 
''sounding  out"  the  words  on  the  test.    Severely  retarded  readers  might  know 
the  meanings  of  the  words  on  the  test  if  they  hear  the  words,  but  are  not  able 
to  recognize  them  in  print.    Such  students  will  show  other  evidence  of  weak 
readiixg  skills  if  reading  tests  are  administered  to  them. 

Table  VI  demonstrates  that  six  areas  increased  their  percentile  rank 
in  vocabulary  by  an  average  of  7.    Two  areas  decreased  the  percentile  rankby 
an  average  of  2.    This  decrease  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  MHBSS 
test  is  composed  of  general  vocabulary  items  and.no  attempt  was  made  to  measure 
the  students'  increase  in  occupational  vocabulary, 
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The  F'r  obleni  Sol    i  .g  tlit-  test  c;".'.'cs  i r  p/uU  i  cui  about  the 

student^s  ab.:.i:ly  to  ar.alyze  a  problr/in>  clas^siiv  tlu-"  <-'iernertt  s  i?^  Jt,  and  apply 
logical  p  r     f:  3  se  s  to  rt-a.  ;    a  S(}I\.itior.,    A         •  s  vor  n'.g  .suid(-.-r,i.  i  s  rnoif  ukely 
to  bo  disort  an*;  zed  :yx  h.us  approach  to  solving  a  ;:;icbU'rn.  h<.-  niiy  ;ump  to 
con  cKi  si  c:?KS  L.-r  faj;  t<'  vise  all  of  thc-i  re'levarj:  .     or  ma' ~i  {.n  r^r  apply  ta  ilty 
logic".      r h (■  I.J j . d e  !*  .1  i r-  •   g  b o  c i  >  on  r e qu :  i"  e  s    h e  sr..  ' o ^ ; u .■  ■      <  ■  g r. >: ^ ^  \v ' u  ' h  r 
ot  n':t  a  passaige  :s  correoijy  unde  r  j;:;ed .    A  h  :\v  .s;.r-ri-  rei'i'.  „Lh  a     ..od  io]- 
inf(.»rrnat;On  ar.d  pra^Ti  :e  ii\  Uiid  e  r  hT:rjjg  <,echr.i(4vii- s  \.^'hiih  a  6t\iderU  should 
master  :n  iTder  to  rnai  k  a  tt-xibcok  '  u"  fuiu]  e  re^'M.AV„     Library  hiio  r  ination 
•  .'oritams  nc-rns  ihai  niia^^uro  thr  stiidoiit's  latni'liai-- ly  w^Mi  library  procedure's. 
A  low  S'ore  sugges-. s  iliar  ihe  sludc-nl  la.. ks  MiiomiaiH.     on  lunv  to  rrake 
efi:j -..  vent,  use  of  ihv  I'.brary  and  relerenre  male  i' i  a  i  s  «     Study  Skjlls  Inior  n^^at  i  on 
IS  Si.m-lar  Tr  aj.  a  ■.hi.^vciTier.r  test  that  niay  be  g;vrr:       a  '  Wcw  U:-  Study'' 
c  o  u  r  s  fj .    A  1  o  \v  s  c  <  •  r  V'  in  e  a  r  "i  s  thai  t  h  e  s  iv.  d  e  r"- 1  d  <;.'  e  s  i .  < :  \  ]<  :  \a  w  h «:      L  o  study 

Table  V  ]  ]  d  e  inc  -i!  ^5 1  r  a:  e  i      i  r.  v  e  rail  av^  r  age  ^  n  ^  r  e  a  s  e  ni  si  udy  skills 
by  9  o  5  p e  r  c  c : . ; .  i  e      I  ■  s  h  ou  Id  h e  p t :  i  nt  e  d       t* ,   h, r  w  c  v  i:  r ,   I  > t  a t  the  i'  e  i  s  i'  e  a  s  on 
i o  que  s '  i  or;  \  h e  \  a] :  d :  t y  o1  ihe  aut     ine  '  har i ! : ,  s  < S  e  . k;  o u  }  i  i  a  o  s )     s  t ud  y  s  ki  lis 
test  results,     1 1       J e It  ^ ha;,  t he r  e '  was  a  pos s :b";  1  vty  c i  s < .m(-  i  h e at : ng  on  this 
parti^  ula  r  lesU     Th*  s  table  dt;rnor*.st.r  ale s  the  djfk'::.uby  of  obuiinixig  exact  test 
materials^    Every  ireioir u-.tcu.-  ■.nvol\ed  i.n  Mi:s  e>« per imeiit  had  embedded  problem 
solving  IrJ.ohis  iea^'-hi-ig  syllabus  arid  p r  ao'^ !  ;>-']iy  every  aiea  dec  reased  their 
per  cent' le  rar^k  a.. cording  ic  this  &e:.ticn  of  the  MHBvSS  study  sk:.lls  testo  How- 
ever, the  *inT5trucf;  or  s  had  embedded  narrative  prt^bJem  solviT?.g  into  their  s'v'^llabi 
O   d  the  test  ineasured  visual  vr-rnpar  Lscn  pr obiom  sc'lvi;;\g. 
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Included  in  the  MHBSS  tost  .series  iis  a  battery  of  test 
questions  that  indicate  an  inventcry  of  stvuiy  hctbits.  These 
qnesticns  are  designed  to  revea.]  what,  the  stur.lent  "thinks"  his 
c'^.pacity  for  study  is.    Quite  often  this  score  is  completely 
unrealistic  when  compare^  to  his  actual  measured  ability. 
Ideally,  his  c  cmal  study  skills  and  v/hai'        thi  ^ks  he  can  lo 
should  be  som-nvhat  con~-patir:  io .     Tiic       Iosa         Uibie  corn'. ares 
<-he  uotal  of  his  a-^'uai  stuviy  skill:::  abiMty  '^nd  the  inx^entory  of  his 


<=it;icly  habits. 


COMPA'RlSON  OF  THE  V.HBi>S  INVEJvrTORV        SrijDY  HABITS 
AND  THZ  MHBSS  STUUY  i  r.<  r 


Occupational  Area 


Study  Study 
Habits  SkillB 
Pre- Test  Pre-Test 


.  yjir*-^^ri  ?  on 


Study 
Habit  d 


Study 
Skills 
5t  Poat-Tertt 


AUTO  MECHANICS 
'■'Section  1 
Section  2  39 

COMPUTERIZED 
ACCOUNTING  67 

DRAFTING  81 

ELECTRONICS  50 

OFFICE  TECHNIQUES 
Section  i  74 
Section  2  64 


FIGURES  NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  THIS  SECTION 
15  -  24  33  16 


46 
20 
29 


62 

.0 


-21 
-61 
-21 


-12 
-24 


64 
78 

61 


66 
7Q 


60 

39 
36 

53 


Comparieon 


-17 

-  4 

-39 
-25 


-13 
-36 


RELATED 


4^> 


40 


-  4 


60 


64 


+  4 


Table  VIII  demonstrates  tha^  :he  pre- tests  indicated  an 
average  difference  in  actual  study  skills  and  study  'ir.bits  of  Z4  percentile 
while  post-tests  show  an  averape  difference  ci  18  percentile.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  raore  compatible  figure  came  about  as  a 
^'spin-  ofr*  to  the  teaching  method.    In  no  area  was  there  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  incorporate  study  skills  into  the  teaching  syllabus. 


AUTC  MECRANICS 

Settion  Z  2S  20       -    r-  .    f.  ;  .j 

compi;tC'-...::ed 

ACCOUNTING  S2  S:        ^    >    *         ^        b:.        *   :  -3 

DRAFTING  -^0  35       ^   =^  33       -3^  ^  , 

EL'jTCTRONICS  j3         58       t  n  .j^  .3 

OJ  ;  ICE  TECHNIQUES 

2  FiGL'i.-^S  KOr  ;i  VAILAB  IE  FC4<  TH;r^  SECTiC 


RELATED  76         74       -   2  71 


r 


-■   9  44  HZ 


The  Mathematic-.s  tesv  contains  material  on  arit]iniet:c, 
elementary  algebra,   and  intermediate  aigrbra.     it  <  ■nr.a^ns  no 
material  on  geometry,  tfi  gunometry,  nor  calcuiiis.     If  a  student 
total  score  on  the  math  test  is  low,   it  would  indicate  that  the 
student  does  not  havr  <   iJiuo'il  coiv.niand  of  the  basic   math  skills 
and  remedial  work  -livr.ii  I  considered- 
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Table  IX  demonstrates  that  three  areas  increased  their 
I>ercentile  rank  in  the  arithnnetic  section  of  the  MHBSS  tests 
wh'le  three  areas  decreased.    Only  two  areas  increased  their 
percentile  rank  in  elementary  algf;\>ra  v/hilo  four  areas  decreased. 
Five  areas  increased  in  the  intermediate  algebra  section  while  one 
area  decreased.    It  should  be  nctcd  that  very  little  math  was 
embedded  into  the  auto  mechanics  syllabus  and  a  limited  amount 
in  the  office  techniques  syllabus.     This  table  points  up  the  need 
for  math  revi.sions  in  all  these  syllabi.    It  also  points  to  the 
necessity  for  radical  revisions  in  math  instruc:ion  in  the  drafting 
area.       he  related  drafting  instructor  raised  the  rank  by  20 
p  ercentile  by  carefully  embedding  practical  m:  th  into  his  syllabus. 


TABLE  X 


PERCENTILE  RANK  RESUiJT  S  OF  THE 
MHB5S  WRITING  TEST 


Lang:       Mech,  Sent.  Pa*t.  Pdra.  Patt.  TCV'aLS 

Pre-         Post-      Inc.        Pre-      Post-      Uc.        Pre-      Posi.      Inc.       Pre-     l-ost-  Inc. 

Test         Test       Deo.      'tt^t      Test        Dec.       TeyL      Test      Dec.      rest      Test  Di:c. 


lES 


5^        +11        53  5v         -6  53         59         +6  52         .1  +9 

58        +  7        54  c2  56         56  0  57  .1  +4 


.ti:.,  test  wu,^  i-j.vr  only  i-.  the  0:'.;.e  Tech.'iqucd  sections  at  Independence  Corr.mur.i'y  Junior  College  bccaue^i  thii  Uui 
rii'-f.ired  i.»  a:)    ..ic.-i.-ig  fccehxncv.  ,.t  :C^C,  . 
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AUTO  MECHANICS 
Community  Cha  ract.e  ri  s  ti  v.  s  . 

The  Southeast  Kansas  Are  a  Vc)^.at:(jnal  Tchniial  Svhool,   located  at 
Cotfeyv:"ne,  Kaiisas,   was  ''.hosen  for  the  aulo  mechanics  {:«hasc  i.d  \h:.s 
experiment,     Coifeyvil'ie  is  situated  three  miles  from  tlie  Oklahcmia  boj'der. 
It  is  an  es^onomically  depressed  area  with  a  populatuni  of  iippr oxiniaLely 
17  thousaruL     There  are  several  small  industries  located  ui  the  <:ity  but  its 
prmnary  source  of  income  is  from  iarmir.g. 
School  Characteristics. 

The  school  larility  itself,  while  old  and  dilapidated,   still  provides 
adequate  equipment  and  materials  for  the  autc^  me  charm:  s  program.  The 
department  is  housed  iri  the  main  school  bu:lding,  and  a  cooperative  auto 
mechanic.s  pi'ogram  is  carried  out  with  Coffeyville  and  Independence  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges.. 
Administration  Chara-  teri sties  . 

The  admmistir: tion  in  this  school  was  cooperative  throughout  the 
experiment  and  appe  i   ed  highly  interested  in  the  results  of  the  study. 
Cour  s  e  /  Class  r  oom  C  r  aracteristics: 

The  auto  mec'ianics  course  is  cc^mpcsed  of  nine  unitSo    To  accommo- 
date student  ability,  these  units  are  taught  through  the  cociperation  of  three 
instructors.    Eiich  instructor  teaches  his  portion  of  the  units  each  nine 
weeks.    At  the  end  of  each  nine-week  period,  these  units  are  repeated. 


ERLC 
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This  allows  students  to  enter  at  any  nine- week  pctruxl  and  not  miss  any 
instruction.    It  also  allows  the  student  to  repeat  any  unit  in  which  he  is  weak 
or  in  which  he  would  like  to  become  more  j^rolicient. 

Unit  IV,  automotive  brakes,  as  used  \n  this  experiment,   covers  the 
essentials  that  the  student  will  need  to  succeed  m  an  ^lut emotive  brake 
s:  op  or  that  he  will  need  to  be  an  overall  automotive  teclmician.  This 
unit  is  covered  in  a  three- week  section  and  is  based  upon  the  AUTO 
MECHANICS  SERVICE  textbook  by  StockeL 

This  unit  provides  the  student  with  the  basic  knowledge  needed  ^ 
for  an  understanding  of  the  replacement  of  brake  shoes  and  lining,  honing 
wheel  cylinders,  turning  drums,   rebuilding  wheel  cylinders  and  master 
cylinders,  brake  bleeding  and  adjustments,   so  that  he  can  perform  in 
the  automotive  shop/ 

The  student  is  also  subjected  to  recordkeeping  and  sequential 
listings  using  the  accurate  technical  vocabulary  to  enhance  his  advance- 
ment opportunities  in  the  automotive  parts  or  supervisory  fields. 

The  student  is  evaluated  by  written  tests,   performance  tests, 
attendance,  cooperation,  attitude,  and  his  ability  to  communicate  in 
the  classroom„    He  is  also  evaluated  on  his  ability  to  keep  adequate 
records  and  sequential  lists  of  job  work  sheets.    His  grade  is  comprised 
of  one  third  related  and  two  thirds  shop  performance „ 

A  related  English  instructor  was  hired  at  this  school  for  four 
hours  a  week  to  aid  the  instructor  in  the  communicative  skills  requirements. 

ERIC  3165 
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AUVO  MJtlCHANrCS  ^Section  1; 


PRE-Ti£ST  S.K.  A. 
(Stands  rdi7.e<i) 


%_ 

18 

Reading  %ile  f<2>nk 

11 

Reading  Rate  (£;»sy) 

14 

Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

29 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

35 

Reading  (Rctentinn} 

27 

Skimming  and  ::canning 

IS 

Paragtaph  CcrnprehMiAion 

17 

Spelling  Rank 

15 

Vocabulary  %lle  Rank 

8 

Study  IJkillft  %ile  Rank 

31 

Problem  Solving 

21 

Underlining 

14 

Library  Information 

8 

Study  SluUfi  Information* 
• 

POST-  TEST  S.  K.A. 
/5t^nuardi5led) 


% 

19 

Reading  %ile  Rank 

Reading  Rate  (£aay) 

•49 

Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

<L 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

48 

Reading  (Retention) 

17 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

Paragraph  Comprahctncion 

zo 

Spelling  %ile  Ratxk 

?.5 

Vocabulary  %n<5  Rank 

25 

Study  Skills  %ilc  Rank  ' 

23 

Problem  Solving 

62 

Underlining 

40 

Library  laf o c tnSLiion 

51 

Study  Skill  J  Informatio* 

*Tbcr«  ifl  reason  tc  doubt  the  validity  of  tii«  Study  SkllU  T»»t.    Vt  ii  f»lt  t^t  cKaeUa^  occurj-^id  ou  this  parnciUar  taat. 


INSTRUCTOR  CtlARACLERlSTlCS:    Mr.  Bill  Hamlin  teaches  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  other  teachers.    They  have  di\ided  their  coiirse  outline  into 
sections,  with  each  te^acher  speciaJising  in  a  portion  of  the  total  auto 
mechanics  program.    For  the  purposes  of  this  study  only  the  '^brake^' 
section  of  the  auto  mechanics  program  was  used.    Mr,  Hamlin  main- 
tained a  high  interest  in  the  COC  program  throughout  the  experiment. 

STUDENT  CIi/.RA.CTERISTICwS.    The  students  were  from  small  towns 
v/ithin  the  vocational  school  district.    Daring  the  first  semester  the 
students  ranked  in  the  14th  percentile.    The  instructor  experienced 
numerous  discipline  i^roblerns  with  the  students.    The  instructor 
believed  that  most  of  the  problems  stemmed  from  the  low- level  ability 
of  these  students.    However,  during  the  semester,  two  students  were 
discovered  to  have  serious  visual  problems  and  one  student,  who  had  been 
a  discipline  problem,  did  very  w-^ll  when  properly  counseled  into  a 
business  clasf?  at  another  schooL 
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TABLE  XI 


CHANGES  IN  Fi'RCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
AUTO  MECHANICS  (Section  I) 


Number  oi  Students 
Nunib«r  of  Students       Wboit  Score  Kemained        Number  of  Students 
Whoie  Score  Increaied  The  Same   Whoee  Score  Decreaaed 


READING  7oILE  RANK 

4 

1 

6 

Reading  Rate  (Easy) 

10 

I 

0 

Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

9 

2 

0 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

B 

0 

3 

Reading  (Retention) 

a 

I 

2 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

3 

1 

7 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

5 

i 

4 

SPELLING  %ILE  RANK 

5 

0 

3 

VOCABULARY  %1LE  RANK 

7 

0 

I 

STUDY  SKILLS  %ILE  RANK 

7 

1 

0 

Problem  Solving 

8 

0 

0 

Underlining 

8 

0 

0 

Library  Information 

6 

0 

2 

Study  Skills  Information 

6 

0 

2 

INVENTORY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND 

ATTITUDES  %ILE  RANK 

S 

0 

1 

Number  of  itwlenti  tested  wlU  v^ry  becAUse  not  a.U  students  were  post- 
tested  ia  every  ctttgory  of  testing 


-iL  0  / 


3l" 

I 


AUTO  UHCHANIC5  (Section  I) 
CI-ASS  AVERAGES' 


PRE- TEST  S.  R.  A. 
(Standardized) 


10 


20 


30 


60 


37 
11 
40 
37 
54 
55 
25 

17 

19 

15 

26 
30 
18 
26 

39 


28 
20 
32 
38 


Reading  %il*r  Rank 
Reading  Rate  (EaByj 
Reading  Rate  lDirricu)t) 
Reading  (Flexibility) 
Reading  {Retention) 
*  Skimming  i>cid  Scanning 
Paragraph  Comprchcniion 

Spelling  %ile  Rank 

Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

Study  SkilU  %ile  Rank 

Problem  Solving 
Underlining 
Library  Information 
Study  Skills  Information 

Inventory  of  Steady  Habits  ar»d 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

Mathematics  "I^ile  Rai^ 
A  rithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Intermediate  Algebra 


?aST-TEST  S.  R.  A. 
(Stat  iardised) 


45  Reading  %ile  Raak 

Si  Reading  Rate  ^Eaty) 

37  Reading  Rate  {Difficult) 

49  Reading  (Flexibility) 
SS  Reading  (Retention) 

50  Skimming  and  Scanning 
40  Paragraph  Compreh«nfii< 

24  Spelling  %ile  Rank 

32  Vocabulary  %i^e  Rank 

IS  Study  Skills  %ile  Rank 

27  Problem  Solving 

31  Underlining 

23  Library  Information 

24  St>-- 'y  Skill f  Itifoc ma tioci- 

33  Inventory  of  Study  Habita 

Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

24  Mathernatici  %ile;  Rank 

25  A  ri  thine  tic 

26  Elementary  Algebra 
42  Intermediat«  Algebra 


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS:   Students  ranked  in  the  26th 
percentile  and  were  mostly  post  high  school  students*  There 
were  no  discipline  problems  present  in  this  class. 
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TABLE  XU 


CHANGES  m  PERCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
AUTO  MECHANICS  (Section  2) 


Number  ofStudenta- 

Number  of  Students 

Whose  Score  Remained 

Number  of  Students 

Whose  Score  Increased 

The  Same 

Whose  Score  Decreased 

READING  %1LE  RANK 

5 

0 

3 

Reading  Rate  (Easy)  ' 

8 

0 

0 

Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

3 

0 

5 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

5 

0 

3 

Reading  (Retention) 

3 

0 

5 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

3 

1 

4 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

6 

0 

2 

SPELLING  "vULE  R.-\NK 

8 

0 

0  . 

VOCABULARY  %1LE  RANK 

6 

0 

2 

STUDY  SKILLS  %ILE  RANK 

6 

0 

2 

Problem  Solving 

4 

0 

4 

Underlining 

2 

0 

6 

Library  Information 

5 

1 

2 

Study  Skills  Inforrriation 

5 

1 

2 

INVENTORY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND  ' 

ATTITUDES  %ILE  RANK 

4 

2 

2 

MATHEMATICS '%ILE  RANK 

2 

0 

6 

A  rithmetic 

0 

0 

8 

Elementary  Algebra 

1 

2 

5 

Intermediate  Algebra 

4 

0 

4 

Number  of  students  tested  will  vary  because  not  all  students  were  post- 
tested  in  every  category  of  testing 
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COMPUTERIZED  A  C  COU  NPING 
Communuv  Cliarat  terisi  :.cs. 

T'  ii     M  a  n  h  a  1 1  a  n  A  ri:  a  V  ck  .  a  I  ".o  n  a  1  T  e   h  n .  •..  a  1  S  •  I'l   :  j  1 .   J  n  •  a  r  e  c  j    n  (.  li  e 
r  i  ty  it,  self  i  s  a  p  p  r  ox :  m  a  I  e  i  y  5  C  rn:  i  e  s  1  r  <;  i  u  T  ci  i  ;t  •  }•;  a .     1 1 .  i  s  an  u  r  b  a  n 
(■.  ommuirily  wh:  <.  h  de  r  Iv  e    i  rs  in<:omer  1  r  <,\ni  ukIiis  t  r ;  e  ,s  and  1  a  riii     el  ated 
aclj.v  j  ties,. 

S  c h GO  1_  C ha  i; a ^ i x  \  s  t     s . 

The       hf:ol  /ar  ;i:.iy  i.s  new,     HcwcvtM*,  because  c«[  the  extremely 
high  enre^riment  in  the  expe  ri.me  nlal  'lass,    crowded  ^-cnd^Utins  created 
a  problem  te-r  this  teacher.    Ample  mater-aJ.s  a7id  eqvuprnent  were  avail- 
ab  1  e  lor  the  v  o  ni  pi  it  e  r  i  zed  a  c « ,  o  i.^  r.  t  i  n  g  c  o  u  r  s  e 
Adminisl rat  -  on  Chara<-ter i s  tic 

The  adm:iriist  ratvwn  was  extremely  ^  ouper  at :  v^.^.  t.li  r  oughcm  the 
program,  aljowuig  Lhe  combined  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  gro\.ip  to  use  the  campus  iacilities  lor  meetings  during 
the  experiment.     They  expressed  mui.h  interest,  in  the  outi  ome  oi  the 
experiment. 

Cour  se /  Classroom  Cha  raete r  3  s t i c s . 

T h e  ;  o ra p u t e  i' \ x e d  a «:  •  ■  o u n t: i n g  p  r   g r  a rn  .»  s  d e  s  i g n e d  to  ] r 1 1 o d u c  e  the 
begmnmg  a'.-eour.t mg  student  to  t-he  pr obie m>  s (.T-- mg  iapat;ity  c;]  the 
C|Omputer^    It  --.an  be  used  iii  (,  onjun -t:.or.  witii  mc^st  «-onteiripor  ary  introduc- 
tc'*  r  y  a  c:  ■ oun  t. in g  t e x  L  s  a 

At  the  '.".utsetj  the  computer  wnW  help  the  beginnvng  student  tc^  learn 
by  means  of  a  set  ol  magnetically  -  memc  r ;  zed  business  proeedures  called 
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■•prc;gram-.  '     T!u?s»:  :-rv-^;:dino  have  b;  I'U     i  ■  ;  >  ^:  ,  .=  :h'      c^ni;.\;ti  r  The 
stud<'i:t..  w-.th        pi",  t  t  kn^Avlrdge       p  1' ^ '  <^  t  an  1  i  1  \  :..L:i   ^  -^ii  "ci];  v\[v<  .i  rlu-se 
prograins  tc .  ,  y.Lz .   posr,   tt::d  p;rf/ar',  fi;^.^:  bala--,-."'  6. 

The  c  s(  r.iSv^b  :     ih:  6    'v;;.irb<'  ar«    cl i     :  ij,: : ^  d        that  -nMidisii  iiiav 

deU'O'  d(^c[:)e:r  ir.t<'  a  itp;     \.]\^\\\  lyp' .  ai  l<-xJr>  '.-i     ■  cl r  ^ .  i       :■  r  s   a  s  l  a ;  •  o;",  ^ 
al.!<.)vv  a.ui  niay  pro^  cod  at  h.s  t-w")  raii-  <  i  s;;c=\  (h     Mr         s  hi:>  ri  i  aU^c 
th-nK:ng  aboal.  a     ouni  .  j^l;  ].j  r "  m  «  :  ph.- s  anri  li-r-.t     ri-  i-i-.ii  i  iM'.uf.r.ai  ''iava  r;5i 
k  i^y  ■  piiTi  -  J  Mi'd  •  ardiD.     Th*.      j.n"i[;\ttt  r  is  N-'<'d  it..-  Mi:    i»fi>.>"..s,  rtr.^Trnf* 

c  fMTipAJtaiv<.>Vio  wh^^■l1  usually  [jrovwlc  UK  w  ,    ii  Ji.y,   1    a :  r;  i : .jj.  c-x [.^'M- :  c  :;c  ior 
the  sTuderU.. 

J  1  \  h {.   s 1 1  u I  f  - 1 1 1  1  "i  "li d s  he  is  w  h  a k  :  n  a  t ) a  i- :  ;  ;  i  j  a  )   j j !  i  a   <    ( .•  i  the  .• .  o i\  r s  i.^  „ 
he  (.an  s  upplen:i(;u  i  ihi:  cxo- r  ^u  s  (v  s  pruvuii-d      ah:/  r:ON4 } '  I'-  Ci  UIDK  by  making 
up  his  <j\vri  data  and  \\:^l:'\u.  M'le  i5arn<-  p  r  r-\L: )  arrr-      .ajj<ri     irr        s(  r.-;:"/g  similar 
c^xe  lu   se  s  .     Thr  poss^brr.  Li<' s  ai-e  "l  imitt.  ci  i.j-.lv  hy  lh<:  si. a^UM's  UiUuasl^ 
L  i  r  n  e ,   cl  t  i  d  ■  ra  a  g r  ^  <x  i ( -  Vi . 

C o  1  np VI I e  r*  *  z  c d  a ■  - ,   uu     ?  g  \.  s  'cl  c ■         c d  i  cj  :  i n j  I  <  ni <  : : i  v  li  t •  b  ^  -  \  <  ■  a  r  a : : i  g 
p^\i\i  :'pler,.     Ea.h  .hapier        COMPU'  GUIDE  ^(^.'a-u^  art  i.-xta-c  ;st:  whu  h 
a'i  ]  c  J \v  s  the  s  1 1 ^  d  e "; ^  f  1 1 '  i  ?  t  ■.■  c  •  1   c  h  \,  ni  s  e  1 1  a  ■ .  1 ;  \  *  j  \  b  v     1.  ?  p  ;  y  ■• : ;  o  h  :     . ,  v>  •  ?  j  data 
to  rX'T)  a '  c  CO ^ J , r ] i g  p  r  c * b"J e rti  u s : :t i g  I h t.  ^' a  ;■ .  cib  1  <■  6  ii\  <  h  t    ■   -n 'i { j < .i  i t-  r  p' m  ^ g  r a.rn s 
The  sTudent  -  a.v  be  our.  ri.jragtd     ■  juuku.-u  cirid  t<.    nl.-i  .     h     '  a-' .  't,,!!  t  ing 
expce  r  lenai;:  s  v  n  -^.miiar  lypes  (U  exo:rr-.<i-s  as  ^utvr.  a^  h.:>^  i:rr\<   and  jiUerest 
per.ni:ts,.     Ct.*mpUTer  pr.'r:U.  -  c-.-ts  qu-.v'kb;  pre-',  ak   aii-vvt-rs  iov  ?ht-  .srudera. ' s 
key  pu2. :  hr;d  dara„ 


1  .  ma  I  \'    ^:  •.-.J.  - 

1  .         'i  ■     !.  ^-  t  T  (1  .  !    {{■>'.■       t.ul  Ciil       t  'I 

-  ■  ■ }.  ^ .  •  ^  c  tin  •  •  t  ■  m  i:/at.  c*  r  a  s  a 
i' .  ^  r> ci  X  ■    :1m       r  n e  o ]   1  a 1. 1)  I  ■ 

siixh-riTs  had  a.,  .  ess  to  a  J 


Ji-  if  <w 


•^6 


PRE-TEST  S.  R.  A. 
(SUiuiardized) 


POST-  rrST  S.R.A. 
f  St  A  lid  >i  rdi'^Ad) 


61  Reading  ^'o'le  Re.nk 

31  Reading  lUtv  (f:.jsy) 

32  Reading  Rate  (Liiiicult) 
49  Reading  (  Flexibil it/) 
5b  Reading  (Retentfon) 

64  Skimming  and  S:  annir.g 

59  Paragraph  Corr.prchens ion 

61  Spelling  %ile  R.'*nk 

56      ■    Vocabulary  %ile  Rink 

46  Study  Skill.  %ile  Rank 

47  Problem  Solving 
51  Underlining 

39  'Library  Information 

53  Study  Skills  Information 

67  Inventory  of  Study  Habit*  and 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

51  Mathematics  %ile  Rank 

52  Arithn'.etic 

52  Elementary  Algebra 

si  Intermediate  Algebra 


I'* 

\ 


50 


53 
60 


46 
52 
59 

64 


55 
55 


55 


Ueadii^g  %iie  Rank 
Raiding  P-ate  /Easy) 
Heading  Rate  (Difficult). 
Reading  (FUxibility) 
Reading  (Retention.) 
Skimming  and  Scanning 
y^araj^raph  Compreheasioii 

Spelling  7oile  Rank 

Vocaliularyfoile  Ranic 

Study  Skill*  %ile  Rank 

Probiem  Solving 
Undei  lining 
Library  Information 
Study  Skills  Information 

Inventory  of  Stvidy  Habits 
/.ttituden  %ile  Rank 

Mathomaticu  %ile  Rank 
Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algetra 
Intermediate  Algebra 


erJc 


INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS:    Mrs,  Virginia  Cannon  was  highly 
involved  with  the  programjand  incorporated  a  great  many  communi- 
cative problems  within  her  syllabus.    She  was  overloaded  because  of 
the  high  student  enrollment  and  popularity  of  her  classes  and  because 
her  classes  were  innovative.    11:  was  mainly  because  of  this  overload 
that  a  study  skills  coordinator  was  hired  to  assist  this  instructor 
with  grading  and  necessary  paper  work  involved.     This  instructor 
was  visited  by  the  director  of  COC  three  times  during  the  course  of 
the  experiment;  she  visited  once  in  Independence  for  consultation  with 
the  COC  director. 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS:    The  students  averaged  in  the  60th 
percentile  and  were  all  post  high  school  urban  students.    Both  data 
processing  and  accounting  studfints  were  involved  in  this  experimental 
station.    Eighteen  data  processing  students  re ceived  instruction  for 
24  weeks;  and  stenographic  students^  for  IZ  weeks.    Some  of  the 
students  involved  in  this  program  competed  in  the  state  accounting 
contest  and  placed  first,  second,  and  fourth.     The  first-place  winner 
went  on  to  place  first  in  the  nation  in  accounting  competition. 
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TABLE  XIII 


CHANGES  IN  PERCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
COMPUTERIZED  ACCOUNTING 


Number  of  Students 
W^iose  Score  Increaeed 


Number  of  Students 
Whose  Score  Remained 
The  Same 


Number  of  Students 
Whose  b^,ol'c  Decreased 


READING  SILE  R-^NK 
R.-ading  Rate  (Easy) 
Reading  Rate  (Diificult) 
Reading  (Flexibility) 
Reading  (Retfintion) 
Skimminj;  and  ScarkU'.ag 
Paragraph  Conipreiiension 

sph-ll;ng  %\LE  R/.NK 

VOr.'v^J  L.*^  RY  "li^VLi:  K?.^K 

ST  V ]      ■ ,  n:i  L  L  i  -^ULE  RA  NK 

l  il»ri-y  Intjrmation 

r-.t  n\    Skills  Information 


36 
49 
39 
39 
29 
33 
22 

37 

30 

40 
29 
35 
33 
29 


16 
3 
13 
i4 
24 
17 
27 

13 
20 

10 
20 
15 
16 
22 


:\  .  VNTORY  OF  STUDY  riABITS  AND 
.TVITUDES  %ILE  RANK 

MATHEMATICS  7oILE  RANK 
Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Intermediate  Algebra 


20 

35 
35 
24 
32 


2 
20 
2 
0 


22 

15 
17 
26 
20 


Number  of  students  tested  will  vary  because  not  all  students  were  post- 
teated  in  every  category  of  testing 
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DRAFTiNG 

Communit y  Cha r ^       v\  st:.. ^rs  . 

Th'  Sovitheast  Ka;isa.sArra  V  *    at :  ^  .-.d  i  To,  hrt\.a":  S^hc^-l,   lo-  ated 
at  Coff  ey- vj  I  (.»,   K£irisas,   w-^xs  :.hk>S(jri  U;i  thi    circiiii;;L'  nha.s<^  ^  I  {liis  c^xpf*  r  imenL. 
Coffey  villi:  js  siMiatecl  three  rnUt^s  from  tlu-  Oi-: 'Id.lH.)n  la  bc.idcM'^     It  is  an 
e  .^onorni  \  a]  iy  depressed  area  witii  a  poj.H;jc-ir.(i;;  oi  aj.ip  i  r^x;  n-ia  1 1.  ly  17 
thoui^and.     There  arc^  several  dmaU  iriciMHii  a  s  L<^»v  atc?o.  :ii  the  ^  :l.v  bvit. 
its  p r  i. m^^  r  y  s ow  r  •.  e  of  ; n  ■  ■  c •  iti e  is  1  r  c ; m  1  a  ]■  rn '  > i . 
S  c  h o  1  Cha  r  a  c t  c ^  r  :  b  1 1   s  : 
*       •  TTie       hcM.il  la<::li(.y  itself,   v/h'.k;  (del  and  r]  ■,  j  a  p;  d  at  cd ,    st:ll  provides 

outstanding  equipment  and  materials  im'  thj  ri  r  a  1 1  \  ;t  i;  |j  r  (j;^  r    ir. .     A  'Co- 
operative diaftirig  program  is  earned  e-ul  v.uh  C^^j  t  te  y  Vi  1      and  .  Tad  e  pc  ndence 
high  S'-d'iorjls  a:.d  junior  {.:ojleges. 
Admmist r atu>n  Ch<^  r ac  te  n  s_t:  cs : 

rile  adnnnist  r  atjon       this  s%  li;:'^^'!  v/£ts     CM;p(- i  ai  :  vt-  thrcrachout  the 
exper:n\eni  and  appeared  higlUy  interested  in  ihe  resvTis  oi  the  study. 
C  our  s  e  /  CI  a  s  s  r  oom  C  h  a  r  a  i e  r  i  s  ti  a  s_' 

Th'is  v  (jurse  >s  designed  to  devtdcp  c-rie  .  ret-  r  ng  anri  jjrc^d it-' tu'in 
suppor  t  per  sonncT  i  o  r ndas  t  r  y .     The  pr::i:.p'a]  emphasiS  is  ^  (in  (  e     r  a  :ed 
m  the  field  oi  drafr.ng.   :Tn:ludj.ng  sevt-ial  aM-as  oi  s.p^  ,  .a'li/.anen. 

Related  subje-ts  v^ver  applied  mai  heirn.Lt:   s  through  trigonometry, 
b a s  1  e  p h y  s  '■. s .  h •\,- d  r  a u  1 ;  v  s  »   jDn e \ i ma t v ^ '  s  .  a-; :  ;   t  r  <: -d u . . \  \ o \\  ti -  m at   i  :  a  1  s  o i 
■industry,  elenicrttary  siirveyivig,   not  eke  e  p.  ng  ar.d      'hr.:^al  report  writing* 

The  subje  J.  matter  and  the  .-las s  r ^ ^f.rvi  ^l  .riv\[\t  s  art  designed  to 
duf>hi  ate  as  iiearly  as  possible  the  ocnd^tieus  and  pro'.edures  used  m 
ER|c      industry.  2175 
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Students  with  prior  drafting  or  work  expervf-nce  are  pre- tested 
and  allowed  to  proceed  with  more  advanct.'d  \v(^rk  without  repeat:ng 
materials  already  c  overed.    Through  fhe  processes  of  irjdividual  scheduling 
and  tutor. ng  ea:.h  student,  is  permitted  to  advance  at  his  oun  speed..  Each 
drawing  or  pruK.vl  is  graded  when  comp'ietc-d.,  by  the  student  and  the  grade 
verified  by  the  instru'-^tor,  thus  giving  immed:jate  re vti f o  r «:: ement  at  the 
ron r.hjsic.'jri  of  ea<  h  prt'jert. 

Individual  responsibility  is  stressed  at  every  opportunity.  The 
student  is  trained  m  the  proper  use  and  care  c»f  pr elessional  quality 
prerJsion  t:quipment  and  the  use  of  refereii::e  books.   rataU\^zSj  and  files 
because  they  are  essential  to  individval  responsib;.i:ty  and  [.)r  ofes  sional 
opportunity.    The  student  will  also  pra(.  13^  e  the  i  ommunit  aiive  skills  by 
the  writing  and  study  of  standard  engmeering  letters.,   forms,   reports,  instruc- 
tion and  parts  manuals  :n  addition  to  the  p:  -;tor  iai  commurij  cations . 

A  related  English  instructor  was  hired  at  th:s  suh<.)ol  lor  four 
hours  a  week  to  aid  the  instructor  in  the  i' communication  skills  requirements* 
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DRA.FTING 
CLASS  AVERAGES 


PRE-TEST  S.R.A. 
(SUndardized) 


54 

Reading  ^oile  Rank 

39- 

Reading  Rate  (£psy) 

56 

Residing  Rate  (nilflcult) 

53 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

52 

Reading  (Retention) 

56 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

54 

Paragraph  Comprehe&aion 

25 

Spelling  ^ile  Rank 

19 

VocabuUry  %ile  Rank 

20 

Study  Ski  Us  %ile  Rank 

44 

Problem  Solving 

27 

Underlining 

32 

,  Library  Information 

16 

Study  Skills  Information 

81 

Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 

AUitudes  %ile  Rank 

43 

Mathenhatics  %ile  Rank* 

40 

,  Arithmetic 

47 

.Elementary  Algobra 

39 

Intermedkate  Algebra 

POST- TEST  S.R.A. 
(Standardized) 


63 
53 
62 
47 
54 
70 
49 

26 

21 

39 

30 
58 
35 
56 

78 


33 
35 
.33 
31 


Reading  %ile  Rank 
Reading  Rate  (Easy) 
Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 
Reading  (Flexibility) 
Reading  (Retention)  ^ 
Skimming  and  Scanning 
Paragraph  Comprehension 

Spelling  %ile  Rank 

Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

Study  Ski  lis  %ile  Rack' 

Problem  Solving 
Underlining 
Library  Information 
Study  Skills  InforiT^tioB 

Inventory  o£  Study  Habits  ^d 
Attitudes  7tile  Rank 

Mathe)iia^^ 
A'rithmeJbN^^   ■'     ••  /' 
Eleme^itie^  ' 
Intisrnieiiiate  Algebra 


mSTRUCTQii  GHARACTERiSTieS:  Fitzgeia^  ^Sra^  in 

his  last  year  of  teaching  before  retirernent..   Sfee  ihst'ructo:r  wa^^^^^^ 
extr^niely  efficient  in  filing  ^^^^^^^^ 

experiment.    He  attended  all  meetings,  j^s  $iyl^^^^       md^a  6;ut- 
'  standing  and  he.incorppratfed  more  cGiifu?id  any  of 

the  area  vocational  technical  schpoL^i  The  1  p€a,tie^;0f 

this  school  to  Independence  made  it  pdSifSt^iible  for  th^fe  d^!^^^^^ 
to  visit  with  this  instructor  on  numerou'S  occasi'G^^^^  during  the 
experiment. 

'student  CHARACTERISTIGS:   The  students,  ranlccd  in  the  36th 
percentile.    Son  2  of  them  were  freshman  junior:  qp^^^^^^^ 

-  1  ...  . and-a^       we  re  vocational  stud^eiits  ;    Student  pdp^  is  from 

small  towns  within  the  vocational  school  district. 
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TABLE  XIV 


changes  in  psrc£ntils  rank  for  individyal  scores 
drjSpting 


'Number  of  Students 
Whole  Score  Remained 
^  The  Same 


Number  of  Students 
Whose  Score  Decreased 


READING  %ILE  RANK 
Reading  Rate  (Easy) 
Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 
Reading  (Flexibility) 
Reading  (Retention) 
Skimming  and  Scanning 
Paragraph  Comprehension 


S;B'E1.1jING  %lht  RANK 
VOCABUiiARY  7olLE  RANK^ 


STUDY  SKILL3  7ori:^E  RANK 
Problem  S^olyiiig 
Unci  er  lining 
I^ibrar^y^  jnl'orm^^n 
Study.  $ikilU  l^^^aiion 


4 

i 

,i 


^TITUDES 


;£^^^ta;ky/->$U|Eeb.  r  a- 
j^^medil^'  A-lgie.b'ra 


Nunl^^o^  itudeiatt'te  wUl  vnry  becaute  not  all  students  were  post* 
tMl^^lIn  •very  caUgory  of  tetUng 
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ELECTRONICS  .  « 

Community  Characteristics:  . : 

The  Beloit  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  was  chosen  for  the 
electronics  phase  of  this-  experiment,    Beloit  is  a  small  rural  community 
of  about  4800  located  about  midway  in  Kansas  and  near  the  Neb^raska 
border. 

School  Characteristics: 

The  school  facility  is  old  and  dilapidated  in  many  respects  and  does 
not  provide  adequate  classroom  or  shop  sj)ace.    The  buildings  are  scattered 
over  the  town  of  Beloit,    The  electronics  class  is  housed  in  a  new  pre- 
fabricated building  which  is  located  at  least  five  mil es  from  the  main 
campus.  . 

Administration  Characteristics: 

Since  this  instructor  failed  to  file  any  evaluations,  it  is  impossible 
to  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  administration. 
Course/ Classroom  Characteristics: 

Since  .this  instructor  failed  to  file  any  reports,  no  description  of 
the  syllabus  is  available.  ^ 
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CUCVAONtCS 
CLAM  AVBJIACSS 


PRE- TEST  S.  R.A. 
{StaadArdixcd) 


34  Reading  7«ll«  Rank  ' 
42  Reading  Rate  (Easy) 

40  Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

52  Reading  (Flexibility) 

35  Reading  (Retentior.) 

49  Skimming  and  Scanning 

32  Par&nrAph  Comprehension 

32  Spelling  %lle  Rank 

33  Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

/ 

29  Study  Skills  %ile  Rank 

41  Problem  Solving 

46  Underlining 

28  Library  Information 

33  Study  Skills  Information 

50  :  Inventory  o£  Study  Habits  and 

Attitudes  %ile  Rank  - 

47  Mathematics  %ile  Rank 

53  Arithmetic 

45  ,    :£Iementary  Algebra 

34  .      Intermediate  Algebra. 


POST-TEST  S.  R.A. 
(Standardised) 


54 
•39 
49 
43 
49 
62 


37 

42 

36 

35 
43 
24 
24 

61 


49 
58 
44 
44 


Reading  %ile  Rank 
Reading  Rate  (Easy) 
Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 
Reading  (Flexibility) 
Reading  (Retention) 
Skimming  and  Scanning  ^ 
Paragraph  Comprehension 

'Spelling  %ile  Rank 

Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

Study  Skills  %ile  Rank  . 

problem  Solving 
Underlining 
Library  Information 
Study  Skills  Information 

Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

Mathematics  ^ile'R&nk 
Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Intermediate  Algebra 


INSTRUCTOR  CHABACTERISTICS:   Rex  QuacR^ 
for  this  group^  did  liot  attend  the ^^^o  arid  was  added' 

as  a  coyitrol  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished  when  ari  instructor 
expressed  an  "interest"  iri  adding  coinrnuriicative  skills  to  his 
sylla^bufe.    In  addition  to  the  textbobk  material  and  handbooks  that 
he  normally  used  he  did  incorporate  special  communicative  skills 
in  his  syllabus .    The  instructor  met  with  the  other  experimental 
teachers  on  drily  one  occasion.    All  tests  were  mailed  to  him  and 
he  administered  both  pre-  and  post- tests  to  his  studjents.  The 
director  of  COG  made  one  visit  to  his  campus. 


STUDENT. CPIARACTERISTICS:  Students  in  this  class  were  for 
the  most  part  post  high  school  students  who  ranked  in  the  30th 
percentile.    They  come  from  a  low  ecoribiriib  grpup.    Very  few 
of  the  students  contemplated  additional  schooling  beyqhd  their 
present  vocational  training.  .      ^         .  _ 
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TABLS  XV 


CHANGCS  IN  P£RCCNTZ1«C  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
CLCCTRONICS 


Ntimbir  of  Students 

Number  of  Stud«nU 

Whose  Score  Renuiaed 

Number  of  Students 

Whoift  Score  Inereased 

The  Seme' 

Whose  Score  Decreased 

READING  %ILE  RANK 

Zl 

0 

5 

Reading  Rate  {Easy) 
Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

11 

13 

18 

^ 

6 

Reading  (Flexibility) 

U 

0 

14 

ReSding*  (Retention) 

19 

0 

8 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

21 

0 

6 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

16 

0 

11 

SPELLING  %1LE  RANK 

16 

I 

10 

VOCABULARY  %ILE  RANK 

19 

0 

8 

STUDY  SKILLS  %ILE  RANK 

10. 

2 

15 

Problem  Solving 

11 

0  * 

16 

,  Underlining- 

.            12  ' 

1 

14. 

Library  Information 

9 

3  , 

15 

Study  Skills  Information 

11 

I 

15 

INVENTORY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND 

ATTITUDES  %ILE  RANK 

19 

■  1 

7 

MATHEMATICS  %ILE  RANK 

19 

0  - 

8 

Arithmetic 

20 

1 

6 

Elementary  Algebra  . 

8 

^ 

16 

Intermediate  Algebra.* 

17 

.  ■  i       '  ♦  ■ 

■  9 

NumWr  of  studoaU  ^Jted  not  all  students  were  post- 

te«t»d  iaifveiy  category  of  UtU^^ 
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OFFICE  TECHNIQUES  .  ■ 

Community  Characteristics: 

■    Independence  Community  Junior  College  is  located  in  southeast  Kansas, 
It  is  primari  1  y  a  rural  community  with  an  older  population.    The  average 
age  of  Independence  residents  is  45  years  while  the  national  average  is 
only  26  years.    It  is  an  economically  depressed  area. 
School  Characteristics: 

The  facility  itself  is  located  in  a  campus- style  setting  with  one 
of  the  finest  equipped  business  department  s* in  the  state.    The  occupa- 
tional business  s  classrooms  are  designed  to  accommodate  the  students  in 
a  simulated  office  atmosphere. 
Administration  Characteristics: 

The  administration  was  cooperative -in  every  aspect  of  the 
experiment.  "    ^     .  I        .^,  -      *  ^ 

Course/Classroom  Characteristics:  . 

To  encourage  priginal  thinking  and  creative  writing,  the  project 
mtethod  has  been  adopted  for  this  course.    The  student  is  involved  in 
a  series  .of  long-range,  high-level  assignments  that  do  not  require  the 
rriemorization  of  facts.    The  student  is  immediately  exposed  to  an  entire 
situation  and  asked  to  develop  a  solution  instead  of  being  required  to  read 
a  traditional  textbook;  chapter  by  chapter  and  discuss  typical  office  relations  ' 
problenis,  answer  a  series  of  true-false  questions,  and  execute  some  simple, 
isolated  workbook  exercises.  -  ^ 
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This  xi-if-ih(-^d  permits  max"..nium  student  independence  and  de  vx^lops 
student  r e sponsib.]: ty  ior  he  r  own  learning.     The  student  is  permitted 
freedom  of  interpretafjon,  dec;S:.on,  and  action  (as  well  as  Ireedom  to 
raake  mi  stakes    -  amd  profu  Ircmthemjo     The  need  ior  li:gh- level  skills 
is  emphasized,  ot  .  curse,  but  primary  atlentiivn  :5  given  to  the  develop- 
ment ol  sni.h  qualities  as  rnaiative,  jndgmtnt,,   and  the  ability  to  plan 
work  in  order  to  mee t  deadli ne s  .    And  although  the  development  of  mana- 
gerial  skills  :ss  stressed,   the  student  is  not  allewed  to  lose  sight  o£  the 
fact  thai  she  j  s  travni.ng  for  the  sev;  r  etai  lal  -  -not  the  exe<  utive  -  -  r<;le  in 
business  * 

The  proje-.-J:s  \'Sed  in  thj:s  ^'.ourse  are   patterned  as  ;losely  as 
possible  on  «:urrent  business  p roblems  fae jr.g  office  workers  m  various 
types  of  empi  oy  rru- nt .The  student  may  complete  from  one  to  seven 
projects  durmg  a  semester  covering  perscmal  development,  imding  a 
job,   relc-r-ii'ing  ihe  oi*ii».e.,  handling  administrative  fman^'es,  planning 
in-servi'.e  seminars,     rganiz.vng  iTieetrlngs,   and  finding  a  sl- eretar.ial 
replacement, 

A  student  may  choose  to  complete  the  entire  c.ouise  at  a  iaster 
paee,  dept-nding  on  her  ability  to  develc:p  the  tei:;hnique  of  analyzing 
problems  and  deciding  what  :nlormafjon  is.  needed  in  order  to  develop 
appropriate  solutionSc    No  attempt  is  made  to  be  sure  that  all  students 
follow  the  same  t:me  schedule  or  that  ail  students  complete  tlie  same  ^ 
number  oi  assignments.    If  students  have  shown  specific  weaknesses  m 


^  11  Q  Q 
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performance,  then  the  jobs  within  the  projects  that  place  emphasis  on 
these  tasks  may  be  assigned  to  them.    On  the  other  hand,  jobs 
involving  work  in  which  the  students  have  previously  demonstrated 
proficiency  may  be  skimmed  over  or  even  omitted. 

The  director  of  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS program  was  present  in  the  classroom  at  all  times  during  the 
first  semester.    During  the  second  semester  a  student  teacher,  Mrs. 
Paula  Keck,  was  assigned  to  work  directly  with. this  class. 
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OrrXCK  TVCHNIOJSf  (S*ctl««  1) 

CI-AS5  AWZXAQES 


PRE- TEST  S.R.A. 
(SUxidardlzed) 


56 
44 
49 
51 
4B 
64 
54 

52 
45 
S3 
53 
68 
53 
62 
46 
57 
49 
68 
74 

53 
55 
63 
45 


Reading  %ile  Rank 
Reading  Rate  (Ea.ay) 
Reading  Rate  (DilUcuU) 
Reading  {Flexibiiiiy} 
Reading  (Rctenticn) 
Skimming  and  Scanning 
Paragraph  Comprehenaion 

Writing  %ile  Ranis 
Language  Mechanic! 
Sentence  Patterns 
Paragraph  Patterns 
Spelling  %ile  Rank 
Vocabulary  7»ile  Rank 
Study  SkilU  ?oile  Rank 
Problem  Solving 
Underlining 
Library  'information 
Study  Skill •  Information 
Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 

Attitudes  %ile  Rank 
Mathematics  %ile  Rank 
Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Intermediate  Algebm 


POST- TEST  R,  A. 
^Standardized) 


68 

Reading  %ile  Rank 

5J 

Reading  Rate  (Eaay) 

45 

Reading,  Rate  (Difficult) 

64 

Reading;  (Flexibility) 

61 

Readinji  (Retention) 

30 

Skimmj  ig  and  Scanning 

56 

Paragr  ;ph  Comprehension 

6i 

Writing  %ile  Rank 

56 

Langua  Mechanic! 

59 

Sentent^e  Patterns 

59 

Paragr.iph  Patterns 

76 

SpelUni^  %ile  Rank 

S2 

Vocabulary  %ilc  Rank 

53 

Study  SHlla  %ile  Rank 

45 

Problem  Solving 

50 

Underlining 

54 

Library  Information 

56 

Study  Skills  Information 

66 

Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 

Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

56 

Mathen\jLtlcs  faile  Ra.nk 

59 

Arithmetic 

61 

Elemecury  Algebra 

52 

Intermediate  Algebra 

INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS:   This  instructor  is  the  only 
junior  college  teacher  involved.    She  helped  originate  the  idea  of 
the  COC  program  and  had  experimented  two  years  previously  with 
her  syllabus  incorporating  practical  communicative  skills.  This 
instructor  is  popular  with  the  students  which  creates  a  heavy  student 
load  in  her  teaching  assignments..  .  ' 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS:   Students  ranked  in  the  52nd 
percentile.    They  were  all  junior  college  students;  some  were 
secretarial'/business  majors  and  some  were  non-majors.  The 
students  were  from  small  towns  or  rural  areas.    These  students 
received  three  hours  credit  in  office  techniques  and  three  hours 
credit  in  freshman  composition. 
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TABLE  XVI 


CHANCES  IN  PERCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
OFFICE  TECHNIQUES  (Section  1)  '  ■ 


Number  of  Students 
Whose  Score  Increased 

Number  of  Students 
Whose  Score  Renaained 
The  Same 

Number  of  Students 
Whose  Scort>  Decreased 

READING  ■•'vILE  IL'\NK 

12 

1 

6 

n 

0 

6 

Reading  R:ite  iDin'icult) 

B 

0 

11 

R  o  ad ; :i  i;  f  r  I e x  ib i  1  i  ty ) 

iO 

1 

8 

Reading  (iietention) 

\z 

0 

7 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

iz 

3 

4 

Parayraph  Comprehension  • 

10  * 

0 

9 

WRITING  "fALE  i^\NK 

13 

0 

6 

Language-  Mechanics 

12 

0 

Sentence  Patterns 

U 

0 

8 

Pitragraph  Pattorr,b 

12 

0 

7 

SPELLING  falLE  RANK 

13 

1 

5 

VOCADUL^ARY  %1LE  RANK 

9 

1 

9 

STUDY  SKILLS  %JLE  RANK 

n 

1 

U 

Probien^  Solving 

s 

0 

10 

Undoriinin;^ 

10 

0 

8 

Library  iniorniation 

1 1 

0 

7 

Study  Skills  Information 

6 

1 

n 

INVENTORY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND 

ATTITUDES  %ILE  RANK  - 

4 

z 

12 

mathem/^tics  %jle  rank 

8 

1 

7 

Arithmetic 

10 

'  1 

5 

Elementary  Algebra 

S 

2 

6 

Intermediate  Algebra 

10 

0 

6 

Number  of  students  tested  will  vary  because  not  all  students  were  post- 
tested  in  every  category  of  testing 
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CLAS5-  AVKKAGiS 


PRE- TEST  S.R.A. 
(Standardized) 


54  Reading  TcUo  Rank 

56  Reading  Ret;  (flasy) 

5)  Readihg  Rat<:  (Dil'acult) 

Reading  (Vl.  ribiUiy) 

52  Reading  {Rc^ntto^i) 

70  Skimming     J  Scanning 

45  Paragraph  Comprehenaion 

57  Writing  %ile  Rank 
51  I^anguage  M«  chauica 
54  Sentence  PulLema 
56  Paragraph  Pitterna 

58  Spelling  %iU  Rank 

51  Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

40  Study  SkiHe  %ile  Rank 

54  Problem  Solving 

44  Underlining 

33  Library  Information 

48  Study  Skills  Information 

64  Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 


30 


40 


50  ^0 


70 


SO 


9Q 


POST- 

TFST  .S.  R,  A. 

(Standardised) 

60 

Ki'ading  %ile  Rank 

59 

Ri  ddiag  Rate  (Easy) 

57 

R(>ding  Rate  (Difficult) 

60 

Redding  (Flexibility) 

5a 

Reading  (Retention) 

67 

Sk  nuning  and  Scanning 

41  • 

Pa  ragraph  Compxehensic 

61 

Writing  %ile  Rank 

58 

l,anguage  Mechanics 

62 

Se  nence  Patterns 

56 

Pa  ragraph  Patterns 

58 

Spoiling  %ile  Rank 

57 

Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

43 

Study  Skills  %ile  Rank 

38 

Problem  Solving 

51 

Underlining 

41 

Library  Information 

50 

Study  Skills  Information 

79 

Inventory  of  Study  Habits 

Attitudes  %ile  Rank 


STUDENT  CHAIlACTERISTiCS:  Students  ranked  in  the  53rd  percentile. 
They  were  all  junior  college  students;  soine  secretarial/business 
majors  and  some  non- majors.    The  students  were  from  small  towns 
or  rural  areas. 
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TABLE  XVn 

CHANGES  IN  PERCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES 
OFFICE  TECHNIQUES  (Section  2) 


Number  of  Students 
Number  oi  Students          Whose  Score  Remained         Number  of  Students 
Whose  Score  Increased  The  Same  Whose  Score  Decreased 


READING  ^'tLE  RANK 

5 

0 

3 

Reading  Rate  (Easy) 

4 

0 

4 

Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

5 

2 

1 

Reading  (FlexibiHtyJ 

3 

0 

5 

Reading  (Retention; 

4 

0 

4 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

4 

1 

3 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

1 

"  4 

WRITING  7clLE  Rj^.NK 

6 

1 

2 

Language  Mechanics 

6 

0 

3 

Sentence  Patterns 

5            '  . 

0. 

4 

Paragraph  Patterns 

4 

0 

4 

SPELLING  '^oILE  RANK 

5 

1 

3 

VOCABULARY  %1LE  RANK 

7 

0 

2 

STUDY  SKILLS  %ILE  RANK 

4 

0 

5 

Problem  Solving 

 2 

:  0  •  • 

7 

Underlining 

6 

0 

3 

Library  Information 

5 

0 

4 

Study^Skills  Information 

» 

0 

S 

LNVENTORY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND 

ATTITUDES  %ILE  RANK 

7 

1 

1 

Number  of  6tu<ients  tested  will  vary  because  not  all  students  were  post- 
tested  in  every  category  of  testing 
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RELATED 

ComrnuniTy  C^hai  a eristics; 

The  TNcMTlnvrst  Kansas  Area  Vocational  Technical  school  is  located 
lYx  TfCM  dland*  a  s«'niewhat  isolated  community  of  6000.    The  community 
in.ome  is  b:gh^  i  than  average  coming  almost  totally  from  farming  and 
i'Tic  major  ianu-  i  t  lated  industry  (sugar  plant), 
S^  lv.^ol  Chiara ■  ,1 1 ■  r :  s  li i.  s  : 

Iht'  s^h'.vM  is  situated  in  a  campus- like  setting  with  each  depart- 
ment hc  used        t.K  own  individual  facility.    The  related  math  room  is 
adja.  enl  to  ^hi-  diatting  area.    All  equipment  and  materials  are  excellent. 
Adrnlriistrat ,i  -:i  C^ha  r  a^'^te ristics : 

The  adaKn;.s tration  in  this  school  was  cooperative  throughout  the 
experiment. 

Cou  r  s  e  /  C  ]  a  s  s  r  oom  Ch  a  r  a  ct e  r i s  tic  s :  ' 

The  rtrlaU'^.d  ..ourse  is  designed  for  the  student  in  the  technical 
draiting  def.'drtment  at  NWKAVTS,     The  students  have  varied  backgrounds 
in  the  related  subjects,  therefore,  the  course  is  designed  to  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  allowing  for  student  ability  through  individualized  tutoring  and 
by  its  variety  <.»i  methods  of  ins truction  listed  below.    The  course  stresses 
mathematic  al  v  on^.epts  as  related  to  the  draftsman  with  emphasis  on 
problem   vv  r^gi\\V:.(m  and  a  logical  systematic  solution  to  these  problems. 
Because  cornrnuni vations  are  essential  to  the  student^s  understanding  of 
these  concepts,  he,  will  recognize  the  need  to  be  able  to  communicette The  ' 
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students  keep  a  daily  log,   class  notes,  book  and  lecture  outlines  in  an 
organized  manner  so  lliat  these  records  can  be  utilized  easily.  The 
necessity  to  estimate  and  outline  all  problems  before  actual  computa- 
tion IS  erophas-zerl  lliroughout  the  two- year  course  of  study. 

This  (  curse  is  designed  with  the  belief  that  objectives  can  best 
be  achieved  if  the  student  is  interested  in  the  subject  matter  and  if  he  is 
involved  m  someth.iig  that  is  relevant  to  him«    It  is  also  believed  that  the 
student  should  be  made  aware  of  the  responsibility  he  has  for  his  actions. 

In  order  to  break  away  from  the  natural  tendency  to  make  the  assign- 
ments pertinent  to  the  insLructor  rather  than  the  student,  this  course  is 
also  designed  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from  the  traditional  mathe- 
matics and  communications  courses^    While  there  is  a  radical  departure 
in  the  structure  oi  the  courses,   the  general  goals  are  very  similar  to  the 
traditional  mathematics  and  communications  courses.     When  the  student 
has  completed  the  tv^^-o-year  course  he  will  be  able  to: 

1.    Interpret  and  solve  problems  at  the  engineering  technician 

level, 

.2.    Bridge  the  communications  gap  between  the  engineer  and  the 
d  raftsman. 

3e    Accept  the  job  responsibility, 

4.  Be  prcduv.live  to  the  company  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
supervision  in  a  j^hi'it  length  of  time, 

5.  Strengthen  his  understanding  of  the  world  and  his  own  experiences 

in  it. 

0:1  QO 
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REIATED 
CLASS  AVEHAGES 


PRE- TEST  S.  R.A» 
(SUndardized) 


6 1  Reading  %ile  Rank 
50  Reading  Rate  (Eaeyl 

49  Reading  Rate  (DLlficuU) 

55  Reading  (Flexibility) 

64  Reading  (Retention) 

58  Skimming  and  Scanning 

58  Paragraph  Comprehenaion 

63  Spelling  %iie  Rank 

58  Vocaibulary  %ile  Rank 

40  Study  Skills  %iU  Rank 

53  Problem  Solving 

35      ~'  Underlining 

40  Library  Information 

38  Study  SkilU  Information 

44  Inventory  of  Study  Habita  and 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

57.    >    Mathematics  %ile  Rank 
76  '  Arithmetic 

62  Elementary  Algebra  ^ 
44  Intermediate  Algebra 


POST- TEST  S.R.A. 
(SUndardlz«ii} 


76  Heading  %ile  Rank 
65  Reading  Rate  (Easy) 
47  Reading  Rate  (Difficult) 

62  Reading  (Flexibility) 
75  Reading  {Retention) 

80  Skimming  and  Scanning 

54  Paragraph  Comprehension 

63  Spelling  %ile  Rank 

63  Vocabulary  %ile  Rank 

64  Study  SkilU  Rank 
58  ■  Problem  Solving 

68  Underlining 

58  Library  information 

54  Study  Skills  Information 

60  .Inventory  of  Study  Habits  and 
Attitudes  %ile  Rank 

77  ,  Mathematics  %ile  Rank 
74  Arithmetic 

71  Elementary  Algebra 

62  Intermediate  Algebra 


INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS:   Jim  Paulsen  was  very  interested 
in  the  COC  program;  in  fact,  he  had  done  some  work  incorporating 
communicative  skills  before  he  became  involved  in  the  experiment. 
He  had  the  full  cooperation  of  the  draftirig  instructor.    He  spent  some 
time  promoting  the  program  on  his  campus  to  hit  fellow  instructors. 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS:    These  students  were  in  the  45th 
percentile,  were  all  post  high  school,  and  were  enrolled  in  the 
related  drafting  class. 
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Cli  VNGES  m  PERCENTILE  RANK  FOR  INDIVJOUAI.  SCORES 


.-Jumber  of  Studeati 
WiO*e  Scot*  Rem*iD..d         Number  of  Stu<-i«nt« 
The  SA>v.e   AVnoag  Score  Decreai^ed 


READING  %ILK  RANK 

6 

0 

1 

Reading  Ratti  {Eatiy) 

5 

0 

1 

Reading  Kate  (Difficult)  , 

c 

0 

1 

Reading  !  Flexibility} 

4 

0 

z 

Res^ding  (Retention) 

4 

0 

3 

Skimming  and  Scanning 

5 

0 

2 

Parigraph  ComprehenjiiDn 

2. 

0 

5 

SPELLING  FU^NK 

Z 

3 

3 

VOCABUL/^KV  %1LE  RANK 

3 

0 

4 

STUOY  SKI  1.1^  %ILE  RANK 

7 

0 

0 

Problem  SolWng 

3 

0 

4 

Underlining 

7 

0 

0 

Library  Information 

5 

0 

2 

Study  Skills  Information 

b 

0 

1 

INVENTORY  OF  STUDY  KABITS  AND 

ATTIT UDr:S  %ILE  RANK 

6 

1 

0 

MATHEMATICS 

7 

0 

0 

Arithmetic 

3 

0 

4 

Elementary  Algebra 

4 

1 

2 

Intermediate  Algebra 

7 

0 

0 

Nujnber  of  students  tested  wil  1  vary  because  not  all  #tud«at«  wore  po«t- 
te«ted  in  every  category  of  teating 


0'  1  0  9 
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PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  COC  PROGRAM 


From  the  bcgmnlr.g  of  ihis  experiment  considerable  piiblicity  for 
the  p.roje*  t  was  ger:tr.rated<  .  The  director  and  the  partvcip^nls  were 
involved  -ri  numerous  speaking  engagemeritiJ  and  visits  t.o  other  lacilities, 
_and  a  r-umbf:  r  oi  pubh  cati: ons  were  written.    This  publ-jcity  played  an  un- 
expe«'ted  role  ::j  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  experiment  and  exposed  a 
number  of  areas  v/ht-re  further  research  should  be  conducted. 
S p a k ^ r ; a  E li g a g e  m e ni  => 

Pubivci-ty  bcgar*  dviri.ng  the  time  of  the  original  institute^  On 
August  11".  i.j  Kansas  Stale  Teachers  College  (KSTCjj  Emporia,  Kansas,  . 
held  a  workshop  for  abt..'Ui  filiy  vocational  teachers  in  Kansas  on  the 
r.ampus  oi  ICJCu    Th:s  workshop  called  "Basic  Learning  Skills  for 
VocatioTial  Edu  auc^jt  St\;deril.s,     was  attended  by  all  participants  of. this 
experiinenio-  The.  partv..ipants  were  also  a  part  of  the  program  and  pre- 
sented a  di5\«xussicn  on  the  project  method  of  instruction.    For  the  first 
time  the  conct.pt  of  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 
was  presented  to  o ::cupat:ioria3  instructors' and  the  reaction  was  somewhat 
mixede    The  partlripaius  learned  from  this  reaction  that  the  concept  of 
CO-  ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  cannot  be  quickly 
assimilated  and  that  great  caie  must  be  taken  in  presentations  if  the  idea 
was  to  be  imder stood  and  its  advantages  implemented  by  v:ocational  instructors 
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With  this  lesson  m  mind,  an  immense  amount  of  preparation 
went  into  a  presentation  on  September  24,   1971,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
This  presentation  ior  the  First  Annual  Seminar  for  Post  Secondary  . 
0'.:,:\ipat: onal  I!d\icatio:r;  had  all  administrators  and  ccordinators  for 
junior  oorieges,   vocational  -  technical  schools,  and  four  year  colleges  "  ■ 

vn  attendar.^  v.    The  director  of  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  and  the  Manhattan  instructor  delivered  what  was 
lelt  to  be  One  oi'  tlu-  maioc  presentations  of  the  year's  experiment 
because  the  audience  was  ';omposed  of  those  who  administrate  most  of 
the  vocationa]  prograiiis  In  Kansas.    A  great  deal  of  interest  and  pub- 
licity icy  CO  ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  was 
generated  at  ihvs  particular  meeting*       _  "  * 

On  November  5,   19^1,  .the  director  attended  th-  Regional  Voca- 
tional meeting  ai  Wxrhila,  Kansas.    Mr.  Wilbur  Rawson  spoke  on  the 
basic  concepts  of  CO^  ORDINA  TED.  OCCUPA  TIONAL  COMMUiSfl CATIONS, 
and  was  also  available  for  questions  and  discussion^  .  . 

On  Ncvemb-^r  30,   1971,  the  director  and  two  instructors  from 
Cbfleyville  attended  the  fall  regionaT conference  for  vocational  instruc- 
tors at  Charmte,  Kansas.    While  no  insti.tute  participant  was  on  the  program, 
the  host  director^  Mr.  George  Varley,  from  the  Southeast  Kansas  Area 
Vocatioiial  Te ohnical  School,  did  discuss. the  experiment  in  his  address,  ^ 
and  all  three  par  iicxpants  discussed  the  CO-- ORDINA  TED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  program  with  various  vocational  teachers  and  administra 
tors  that  were  in  attendance. 
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The  dirt:clor,  the  i5is tructor  from  Ix^^depeiidence,  and  the  stvident 
teacher  assigned  to  the  director  from  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg, 
attended  the  KTYCEA  (Kansas  Two- Year  College  English  Association) 
canfereii.e  held  at  Hutr-h^nsoi;  on  October  29,   1971  „    As  a  result  of  this 
conier en-re,  numerous  inquiries  irom  English  teachers  iliroughout  the 
state  ...ame  about  and  the  director  was  assigned  as  chairman  of  the 
research  r:omm7ttee  for  this  organization. 

Oi\  January  9  and  10  the  director  attended  the  Kansas  Association, 
of  Public  Community  Juiiior  Colleges  conference  held  in  Wichita,  The 
dircM.tor  served  as  chairman  of  a  ro'und  table  discussion  on  CO-  ORDINATED 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  and  also  set  up  a  display  describing  the 
program.    At  this  same  meeting  the  director  attended  the  business  depart-- 
merit  scm  tiion  of  tlie  meeting  and  in.  a  round  table  discussed  the  philosophy 
of  the  basic  skills  instructor  as  related  to  the  business  area.  '  ■ 

OirJanuary  28,   1972,  the  director  and  the  student  teacher  attended 
the- Regional  Business  OccxxpatloTial  Conference  at  Hutchinson,  KansaSb 
The  director  spoke  on  the  topic  "Is  English  Getting  Your  Vocational  Students 
Down?  ' 

•s. 

On  February  Z8,   1972,,  the  director  spoke  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Flint  Hills  Area  Voijaiional  Technical  School  in  Emporia  for  an  in-service 
training  program*  T  - 

On  March  15,   1972^  the  director  was  a  gxiest  speaker  on  the  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas,':  telenetwork  program»    This  program 
went  to  vocational-technical  teachers  over  the  entire  state. 
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Throughout  the  experiment  the  director  spoke  to  numerous  local 
CIVIC  groiips*    At  the  time  it  was  felt  that  this  was  probably  very  limited 
pixblicity-    However,  the  news  items  concerning  these  speaking  engagements 
were  widely  read  and  faculties  from  other  institutions  interested  in  re- 
designing their  curriculum  made  several  visits  to  ICJC  to  get  a  clearer 

understanding  of  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 
(Copies  oi  the  programs  for  these  speaking  engagements  are  attached  as 

App(-r:rl»x  H.  ) 

As  a  result  of  these'  speaking  engagements  a  nuirber  of  developments 
have  come  about„    For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1971,  the  directors  of  the 
vocational  school  at  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  Education  department  and  of  the  English  department  visited  the  ICJC 
campus  to  discuss  the  program.     Following  this  visit,  a  student  teacher 
for'  co-ordinated  skills  training  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
program  for  the  spring  semester^    This  student  teacher  was  carefully 
selected  taking  into  consideration  her  personality  and  her  work  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds.    She  began  training  even  before  the  second  semester 
had  started  in  order  that  she  could  become  exceedingly  well  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  vocational  education.    She  accompanied  the  CO- 
ORDINATED OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  director  on  a  number 
of  the  speaking  trips,  and  she  visited,  along  with  the  director,  most  of  the 
vocationial  technical  schools  in  the  state.    As  a  result  of  this  student  teacher 
experiment,  the  Education,  Vocational,  and  English  departments  at  Kansas 
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State  Cuiicge  of  P:ttsburg  are  seriously  <:.on3:cler mg  the  establishment  of 
an  intt:  r- clt  part  mental  related  program,  and  some  enthusiasm  for  changing 
the  t  ur  r-i<.  "ulum  oi  the  training  of  Engl'.sh  lea-ihers  has  begun:  however,  much 
work  s».".ll  iu^i-ds  tc  be  doTK-  '.n  area.. 

r l  i  e  I  {.  suits  ol  ill e  t  W(  ^  ■  y  e  a  r  English  tea  :. h  e  r  (  c? ni  e  r  e  n  c-  e  i n 
Hut'i.hi.ns on  pri've.d  to  be  ex  .i.eedin gly  iv\,:A\uL    Ev).dence  gathered  from  the 
research  ••.onimuiee,   oha^red  by  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  direr.tor,   vrjd^.,ated  that  from  a  s:X>  state  area  only  nine 
hours  ot  »:  orvipor,  1  tion  is  required  for  the  trainajg  oi  the  English  teacher «  Six 
oi  these  j't^quired  hours  arc^  rn  regular  ireshmajt  ^  omposition  classes  with 
only  thrct   additional  hours  oi  ce mpos.it ion  requ:  red*    Only  two  colleges 
Ui  the  whcilo;  srx  state  area  oJiered    lasses  in  re.hrv'..al  writ:ng„  These 
tw u  tt:  •..  h n  1 V  a  1  v;  r  i  1 1  n  g  c  1  a  s  s  t  -  s  a  r     b  *  •  th  gear  t.-  d  1 '. .» r  h  i  g  hi y  t  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  1  s  c }  e  n t i  f  i  c 
w  r  it ::  ri  g  a  nd  h a  v  c:  n o  i  e  1  at:  on  s  h >  p  wh a t  s  o e  v e  r  to  the  p  r  a  v  t:  <  : al  needs  of  the 
avt  rage  student.      E'vxden'  e  su^Ji  as  this  stror.gly  demc-nstrates  the  need 
for  (urrM'ui\{m  change  in  Enghsh  teacher  training*    This  evidence  was 
presented       the  Engh^sh  department  chairman  at  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pvttsburg  and  played  a  strong  rc-ie  ^ri  tht:;  pla>:em(-nt  oi  the  student  teacher 
under  tht  superv^.sun  ol  the  d:.rc^.ior  of  CO  ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNi CATIONS*     This  e\-:den;-.e  also  Ic-d  to  the  c stabri shment  of  a 
techni«'a]  wn.tvng  c;lass  in  that  s.diooL    However^  'it  is  not  part  of  the" 
Erigl'.sh  tea.  her  Tra'ining  curricuiam, 

Th-.s  same  research  committee  alsc^  .jnvesti gated  the  testing  and 
pla^enier.t  pro«'.edures  for  junior  %.ollege  students  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
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11  was  discovered  that  while  a  few  junior  colleges  had  no  testing  program 
whatsoever,  the  American  College  Testing  series  {ACT)  was  used  almost 
exclusively  in  junior  colleges  for  placement  pvir poses.    It  should  be  noted 
that  in  a  Nati.orial  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  institute  ■  conducted  on  the 
University  of  Iowa  ca^mpus  in  the  department  of  statistics  m  the  summer 
of  1971 J  it  was  discovered  that  ACT  tests     when  compared  with  any  other 
classification  criteria  such  as  background  in  mathematics,   size  of  high 
school,   level  of  education^  honoj*s  courses,  etc.,  proved  to  be  the  least 
reliable  for  predicting  future  academic  achievement.  also 
discovered  by  this 'Iowa  grovip  that  the  remedial  classes  designed  for  these 
ACT- placed  students  had  no  syllabus  designs  that  were  of  a  practical 
nature. 

Also  a.::  a  result  of  this  KTYCEA  committee,   research  was  begun  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  grade  school  reading  texts  and  high  school 
reading  texts.     While  this  research  was  not  completed,  it  was  observed 
that  there  is  a  big  gap  in  levels-.    For  example,   the  compound  sentence 
is  studied  in  the  fifth  grade  but  no  reading  text  investigated  incorporated 
a  compound  sentence  until  the  eighth  grade  levelo    It  was  also  observed 
that  no  publvshei"  of  te::tbocks  makes  any  standardized  provision  for  grade  . 
level  materials  ir  the  texts  published.    Most  publishers  rely  simply  on  the 
author  of  the  text  to  provide  what  he  considers  to  be  the  proper  level.  This 
preliminary  study,  which  has  been  abandoned  because  the  research  group 
could  not  find  time  to  pursue  it,  points  to  an  immense  need  for  correlation 
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rni/^"     of  materials  both  in  levt,]  and  in  contentc 
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F'fi- ir.w>nQ  ea'h  cf  the  spe^ikM'lg  t;  r.gagemc  rr.s  there  h^we  been  numerous 
v.nqu:  r'l  e i>  I  r  >:.-m  ad m . n :  s  •. r  ato i  s  f r cnn  all  t.)  ve  r  tlYc  state  of  Kan s as  in  vo ca ci onal 
a  c  c: a  s  :A'i v  « >  1  .-^ ,    ■  uni  (^  i  c >  1 .1  e   e:  s  j   a nd  1  ou i  -  y e a  i-  s  ^"  h oo  1  s  hi o p m g  to  design  a 
progfarn        h  cts  CO  ■  ORD 1 I  ED  OCCU.PA  TfONA     CO  iVliMUNi  CA  T.IONS 
l"(^r  l.luji    ^  vs.i       fuM^fs  -'i  --hv  :ip<-i:xk]ng  cp^^ag^Mnonis  ainnvd  in  the 

d'ro'  1. f'j  i         s   hr.i.;  t.  ad iv) i :  s  '  {' aro i  s 

f  r\  c.i ] .  1  ■  1  r  s  I'l  a  e  a  I  s  t  •    r>  ri t  e  f  J'  c>  j n  i.  ncl  i  v dual  \^ '     a  i  h  i  ri  a  1  I  e  a  i :  h  e  r  s  <. 
p  a  f  1 1 :  ■.  1 1    i  •  ]  y  I  ^  ^  1  i  c"^  w )  rig  the  K  a  ]  i  e  a  s  S  t,  a  i  e  U  n  i  v  tr  r  s :  I  y  1.  e  1  cr  j  i  e  t  w  o  r  k  p  r  o  g  r  a  ni  i  n 
V/ ii  1 1- h  \'  f    r\t-.-^>:\ a ]  tea .  ]'\ f  r  s  w e  j'  ( -  i / i^i  r o  I J  i : d  a i- 1 c!  / { I  <. 1  n  l'.  1 1 1 v '  s  p e  a k i  n g  engage- 
nit-Mis  i.hat  vvi-ri::  p  ic'SJ-i'ifed  dii;^.  rtly  f:c>  vari-.-ais       ..a? orial  faculties.    A  large 
p fj  t"  ■  t>  wiei  g c  =  1  I  f u •  i\ -\ q u  ^  r  i  i.'  ^  };! a \--  v  «;  c r n e  i  r  c- n i.  English,    c   a d  i  i i g ,  and     e  1  a  t e d 
ftlullr^  tx.avittr;-)  wtwj  ha\'f  c>.  pv- r  :i  c:  m:  ed  dM'firu.Uy  d^-^jgi^.^ng  pror'rams  of  a 
practx.  ai  ijatiit  o  to  a ■    A'-i'nn'^od a t e  tiiojr  students.     r':.e'se  were  most:  evident 

I  e.  1.  i  ( i  \v :  n  L'  !  P)     Kansas  t  \ J  o  -  y  t:-  a  r  fj  n  g  i  i.  n  h  tear-  h  e  r  r  o  •  i  i  e  i '  e :  i  c  e  a  n  d  f  t'j  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 
th^:  Wjchii.aj   Kansas,   pi       t^;  si.onal  meeting  (>n  January  9  and  10,  1972^ 

il  was  at  thiS  Wichila  nieetrng  that,  a  display  '.vas  set  up  and  a  publication 
was  pn  sc:j;r>'ri  If)  those  li ite  r  e s ted  pa  r  1 1  c  i  pant  s  c     This  publication  <:aljed 
CO- ORDhX'A  TliD  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNTCATLO.NS  was  used  throughout 
t  h  [■■  s  i  il  \  K  f }  \  K  a  n  s  a  s ,    j  r  < :  o n  t  a  'j  i  e  d  a  i\  o  u  l  "j  rj  e  c>  f  t  h  ^  ^  p  r  o  g  j'  a  n'l  a  1  o  n  g  with  the 
pre-'iest  and  pMsr  - It^st  i-esu(t.s  >ri  the  oif^et-  te cbrj ' que s  vlass  at  ICJC  that 

I I  a  ri  b  c  e      .  o  m  r: .  1  e  f   d  in  the  f  i  i •  s  I  s  e  m  e  s  t  e  r . 

Orie  «:i  file  majtjr  sources  sjl  pubai.iity  uame  from  students  that  liad  been 
enro'iled  'n:  tirs  ;.»!i'ic.e  leehnique:  ia  t.lass.     These  students  so  approved  of  the 
method       msx  ruc  tu,n  that  they  became  '"' r  ei.  ri^i  te r  a  ' '  tor  the  se^^ond  semester, 

^  Ji. 
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and  an  office  techniques  class  had  to  be  added  to  the  spring  schedule  of 
classes  even  though  it  had  not  been  a  planned  offering.    Even  though 
CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  required  more 
work,  students  were  quick  to  recognize  the  relevance  of  the  work 
required  and  even  the  slower  students  performed  in  an  exemplary  way. 

A  brochure  entitled  "Does  English  Bug  You?  "  was  designed  to 
entice  students  into  the  vocational  program  at  ICJC  and  was  used  and 
made  available  to  approximately  600  students  and  their  sponsors  during 
ICJC's  High  School  Competition  Day  activities.    This  brochure  was  the 
major  contact  with  high  school  students  and  instructors  that  was  made 
during  the  school  year.     This  brochure  was  also  used  by  the  ICJC  guidance 
counselor  in  his  contacts  with  area  high  school  students.^  As  a  result  of 
^    these  contacts,  pre- enrollment  at  ICJC  in  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATIONS  program  for  the  1972  fall  term  has  already 
exceeded  expectations. 

One  article  has  been  written  for  submission  to  the  National  English 
Journal;  however,  because  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  English  instructors 
towards  occupational  education,  the  director  does  not  feel  the  time  for 
submission  of  the  article  is  appropriate*    In  addition,  several  other  articles 
for  various  trade  and  technical  journals  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  composition. 

One  article  has  been  published  in  the  April,   1972,  issue  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  (A VA)  Journal.    This  article  was  one  of 
nine  major  articles  that  carried  out  the  theme  of  better  management  of 
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learning  in  that  issue.    This  article  has  generated  national  response 
from  as  lar  away  as  New  Jersey,  Miraiesota,  South  Dakota,  and  New 
Mexico  and  as  a  direct  result,  the  director  was  asked  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  In  designing  the  curriculum  for  an  Indian  school  in 
Albuquerque  J  New  Mexico. 

Also  as  a  result  of  the  AVA  Journal  article  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  publishers  requesting  that  instructional  materials  be 
designed  to  be  used  in  the  vocational  area.    At  the  present  time,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  instructional  materials  available*    Some  publishers 
have  wi?ittert  this  director  as  to  her  interest  in  developing  these  materials 
and  personal  contact  through  visits  from  publisher  representatives  has 
occurred.  .  . 

Too,  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the  AVA  Journal  has  given 
the  program  more  acceptance  both  from  the;  director  ^s-fellow  faculty  • 
members  and  other  institutions.    Colleagues  are  now  '^taking  affother 
look  at  the  COC  program.  "   Throughout  the  school  year,  the  director 
has  experienced  difficulty  with  fellow  faculty  members  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  program.    Whether  this  stemmed  from  indifference, 
jealousy  or  personality  differences  is  unknown.    However,  following  the 
appearance  of  an  article  in  tliis  national  journal,  respect  for  both  the  progra 
and  its  director. become  more  apparent.    In  fact,  one  of  the  major  problenris 
associated  with  the  program  has  been  that  the  concept  cannot  be  assimilated 
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in  a  quick  explanation.    And  since  it  does  require  a  great  deal  of  self- 
analysis  and  careful  study,  many  vocational  teachers  have  been  at  first 
reluctant  to  accept  it.    Therefore,  the  constant  publicity  through  visita- 
tions,^ speaking  engagements,  correspondence,  and  publications  has 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  wide  acceptance  of  CO-ORDINATED 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS.   (Copies  of  brochures  and  articles 
are  attached  as  Appendix  I.  ) 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

'Throughout  the  experiment.  .  monthly  reports  were  mailed  to  the 
director  of  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNI CATJONS  from 
each  area  instructor »     These  reports  contained  any  changes  the  instructor 
had  made  in  his  syllabus^  evaluations  of  the  teachrrtg  process.,  and  student 
comments  and  criticisms.    In  addition  to  these  rex->orls,  each  area  in- 
structor filled  out  an  evaluation  sheet 'f'^ttai.  hed  as  Appendrx- J)  at  the  end  of 
both  the  workshop  hase  ar^d  the'teaching  phase.    From  these  reports  and  e.al- 
uation  sheets  there  evolved  a  number  of- interesting  observations- 
;  For  instance^  according  to  the  area  teachers  the  ideal  method  of 

instruction  is  for  the  technical  and  communications  instructors  to.  work 
together  in.  the,  saiTie  classroom.    This  method  freed  the  technical  teacher 
of  the  burden  of  teaching  the  ccrrimunicative  skills  and  allowed  him  to  devote 
full  time  to  technical  techxiiques »    This  method  also  had  the  greatest 
acceptance  by  the  studentSo    The  students  liked  being  able  to^^solve  communi- 
cative  problems  the  moment  they  occurfedo'    However,  this  type  instruction 
is  limited  to  technical  courses  that  never  leave  the  classroom,  for  example,  • 
such  classes  as  draftings  office  techniques,  and  data  processing.  For 
classes  that  require  field  or.  shop  workj.  such  as  auto  mechanics,  surveying 
and  telephone:  linesmen,  the  area  instructors  felt  that  the  communications 
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3  ht.  Si  f}«  til  wher;  s\:.uaitr]  ■,>;  a  Libc  i- ai  ^  r  y  .     Fho     '.Jitnnur:; .  ai  :.oris  instructor 
a  labc- r  atcr  y  s;  L\jaT:i:.j'.  Van  be  ava:iabip  whe:-;  -Jie  .srudc-'ril  has  diffv;:\iUy 
with  wr-.t'.r,g  rik'.l'Js.     Wher.  i.hcrc-  :s  r.c*  EriL^lisK  vnslru-  t:.ir  available,  lh:S 
r»la.r:S  iht.  (•Uii  ovwclcn  !r.r  ^lu-     <  rninUi . :  ■  a  t.u.n.s      5 1  r  n  r  t:       on  tho  ocrvipa- 
Tif-'nal    v.slri.  Oj'ti  j   Tlje  o-  v  upar  ■  uria !.  ir.siiu-  lor  :     iiot:  adeqviately 

trajneci       iia...  1^     c-mmvLi/.    ai  ■.  i-  s'l<  lis  and,   tC'.',   thv-rc  is  not  ,sul  1 (  i  ent 
t:rne         Yiwn  m«  t^.-^i  h  Ijw'h  ik-.  .h..:{^ii  sV^ils  arid  ^-  (nrunurr  .  ative  skills^ 
iLVei:  ihcuuh  hr  I'nav  r<<o^/.,  :zt-  Mu-,--  :u.  -    s  s ;  t  y  ,  tlic  b-ad  iS  too  great, 

In  T^L  rrst  u  \\  rn<;^n.hs  (A  the  exper jtiunl,  il  was  observed  that 
*  lu-'  add     f  r.ai  •  i.-rn  ri'p.: v:  \  ■  a: :  ■  i-  sk  ■  i }  s  t  [if  o  i .  ■.  upat :  (.  ir.al  s  t  ud  <.-:d  a   qu:  res 
;  ? )  .  r  e  a  s  c  ri  h '.  s  a  b  ■  I  ■.  t  y  1 v : :  i  d  e  t  s  ^  a .  ■  d  h'.  s  t  f  .  li  r  r  ...  zi  i  i  ran  ■  s  n  g.     As  h    d  e  v.*  e  1  o  p  s 
p  I  c'-l;  „:  eie,  y  :vi   .  ornm-.iTi: .  av.n    h's  t  c  ■  h:*:  >.,a'l  siibit-.i,  he  more  read.ly 
r  c  (Jg75^  zt-s  Mu:  pn-b't-ms  ex^sr.ng  vn  h^.s  l'*"   upational  i:o;ld.    As  a  result, 
qu;-.L-  c/Ue.^j  ih*.   o    Mpat'cnal  U^a.her  was  able  to  increase  the  •■.oritont  of 
h'.  s  syiiabi.is,   alh'w:rig  lljc   sUide!:  t  a  more-  ad  varied  ic-Iuiioal  knowledge 
thav.  wan  prc^^ded  p  r    ^  .  c  "uslx  . 

1 1  w a  s  a  I  s  { ■  cb..  s  ^  t :  v f  r  d  r.  h a  *  t li  e  1 1  r  n  t-  r  c  qu";  r  ed  t  o  t  e  a h  t  hi  e   : o  x n mxin  j  c a  - 
r.jve  sk/l'is  diiri'.y.:  sbt:  d  rapidlx  ,     li  time   was  op<.-r'.t  at  the-  beg:.rrn]r.g  ot  the 
lra!.n:i:g  "ntfist.:..g  riia'   iht-  siudt  Vit  be  thc.-rough  and  a,  t  urate  with  his  work, 
the  stiidojit  qu";   Kiy  gra^pt-d  '.he-:     o-ririe*  iwu:  beiwc.eri  the  two*  skTils  and  saw 
:  IS  rebr'  ari-  e.     B\  Ihi-  e:  d  (.n  the  lirsi  ex pe r  :meTM al  per/od,  the  ■..ornmunica- 
f:.(;r;y  ;;.sTl\i»  ?.i.r  was  o:/[y   ?c;;;subed  or:  spe/:-al  ^  (Arnrauu.\i  ali  v^e  problems. 
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*■  However,  the  major  observation  was  that  all  basic  skills,  not  just 

communicative  skills,  could  be  embedded  into  the  occupational  teacher's 
syllabus.    Math  problems  taught  from  a  practical  approach  in  a  laboratory- 
situation  achi  ;ved  far  more  success  lhan  when  tatight  in  the  traditional 
method. 

The  biggest  drawbacks  to  the  program  that  were  discovered  were 
problems  concerned  with  attitudes*    An  analysis  of  these  drawbacks  by  the 
area  instructors  included  curricular  constraints  such  as  scheduling, 
facilities,  materials,  class  size  and  teacher  specialization.    Of  particular 
.concern  was  the  idea  that  because  of  the  rigid  time  element  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  state/  the  occupational  instructor  makes  a  restrictive 
effort  to  "stick  to^Vthat  time  limitation.    In  doing  this,  he  adopts  an'"  ■ 
attitude  that  limits  his  creative  thoughts  and  those  of  his  students.  In 
fact,  a  thorough  discussion  of  these  drawbacks  by  the  original  area  instruc- 
tors jrevealed  that  for  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  attitudes- -  attitudes  of 
students,  of  communities,  of  administrators^,  and  of  instructors .  Fellow 
instructors  have  negative  attitudes  about  the  classroom  loads  and  scheduling.  . 
Students  have  negative  attitudes  about  communicative  skills,  communities 
a'nd  administrators. have  negative  attitudes  about  costs.    Too  often,  the 
administrator  must  work  within  a  restricted  budget  that  stifles  his  concern 
for  the  teacher  and  the  student.    The  area  instructors  observed  that  since 
^     .there  is  little  an  instructor  can  do  to  change  these  attitudes,  he  can  only 

change  his  own,  and  by  changing  his  own  attitudes  hope,  to  bring  about  a  change 
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Since  it  was  discovered  that  all  basic  skills  can  be  embedded  into 
the  syllabus,    TABLE  IX  on  page      clearly  demonstrates  a  need  for  a 
change  m  the  methods  of  training  math  teachers  as  well  as  English 
teachers,    A  careful  analysis  oi  this  table  shows  that  the  related  area 
(where  the  math  was  taught  from  a  pract?ucal  approach)  increased  its 
percentile  rank  by  20,  while  the  auto  mechanics,  drafting,  and  electronics 
areas  (which  were  assisted  by  related  math  instructors  that  taught  in  the 
traditional  lecture  method)  actually  decreased  the  math  percentile  rank  by 
an  average  'of  8. 

Since  evidence  such  as  this  so  clearly  indicated  the  need  for 
additional  training  for  vocational  instructors  and  since  the  reaction  of 
the  instructors  involved  m  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS had  been  so  favorable?  and  the  results  so  immediate?  very  early 
in  the  program  discussions  were  held  concerning  the  possibility  of  training 
more  occupational  teachers  m  the  concept  of  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  and  also  in  incorporating  all  the  basic  skills  into  their 
teaching  syllabus* 

In  January^   197Z;  a  proposal  was  written  that  provided  for  the 
expansion  of  the  CO-  ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
program  and  set  up  an  in-  service  training  program  for  twenty  occupational 
instructors™     This  training  program  was  to  consist  of  a  two- week  institute  to 
be  held  on  the  ICJC  campus  and  would  include  as  its  instructors  those  teachers 
that  had  been  mvc'^.ved  in  tho.  original  experiment.    (A  copy  of  this  proposal  is 
attached  as  Appendix  K,  ) 

Er|c  S2n7 
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The  obje;  :tj  ">.  e  of  the  :nst:mte  was  to  help  the  or  oupat:onal  instruc- 
tor "ill  ideriti  fy.iig  and  fleliriing  h\s  own  at!;;. tudes  towards  teaching  so  that 
he  r.ould  ovo-r^ome  h.^s  handi-  aps  and  take  advantage  of  h;s  strengths- 
Once  thest:  ati/Mvides  had  been  explored:   then  earh  o ^:oupat; onal  instructor 
would  plan  a  syllabus  lor  use  in  his  own  v:.lassro(im  during  the  school  year. 
Working  W;t.h  ihe  bas:!-:  skills  i.pa:hers  the  occupational  -nstiuctor  would 
design  the  behavioral  obj<? tivo^  s  so  that  all  the  basi^-   skills  and  technical 
skills  were  hitegrared.     In  addit:t"in  to  the  instituti;  1  raining  session,  the 
proposal  aJsr.  provided  ior  a  voi^  ational  <  ommu:iicati(nis  consultant 
throughfjui  the  si  hoc^l  year  who  would  kurate  and  help  elinainate  sources  of 
troubJe  that  rrright  cM.cur  tor  the  o^.«' upati onal  instrui  tor  as  he  taught  his 
syllabus.    Ii  was  fuit  that  qv;:ie  oiten  all  that  would  be  needed  was  merely 
a  word  oi  en^.uu  ragenient .    But  o..  ■■.  a.sionalH  a  teadier  might  run  into  a 
special  pi^oblem  ihat  rjeeds  a  <  f-nsultanT.  to  i.nspert  ihe  situation  and  advise 
ways  that  the  part.M.ular  pr  cjblem  niight  be  solved      This  proposal  was 
approved  by  tl^e  Kansas  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in 
P''ebru.aj:  y ,  19^^^, 

Frorn  the  t\me  of  the  subrn.issjon  of  this  se^.ond  proposal  and  the 
close  of  the  s>  hc(-l  year,  pubhcU.y  ^:or  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  program  was  so  wklespread  ^:hat  :nterest  developed  in 
an  unexpected  area.    Bas-.r.  skills  teachers,  mcK^ding  reading,  communica- 
tions, and  maihematics  began  to  .'.liquire  about  the  possibility  of  acceptance 
to  the  i.ns;ii>,5te  in  such  nvnTibers  that  it  soon  be'.:ame  evident  that  these 
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ir.st.ru'.,t;or s  should  be  in<;luded  m  the  institute  training  program  tor 
twenty  C'.:. ^"upanoiial  inslrxactoi's  . 

These  basi.-:  skills  ins t rue  t  o  rs  ,   realizing  the  inadequacies  of  their 
training  background,   recognized  the'  nist:.tute  as  a  possible  source  of 
help. 

]i  was  also  m  January  thai  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tio'n  r  e  cognr/.ed  thai  there  should  be     e  r  ti  fi  ^'.ation  r  ecpai  r  ements  for  these 
basi'..:  sl<:'irjs  instructors,     Therefor*e,   a  study  was  begun.     Mr«  John 
Snyde.r,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edur:ation  lor  the  State 
of  Kansas,  asi<c-d  the  CO-ORDINATED  OCC  L' PA  TI  ONA  D  COMMUNICATIONS 
d2re.^i(~.r  to  submn  a  ientat:ve  cvulr'ne  cl  the  re :    1 :  cal  ■  on  requirements  and 
on  April  3,    19'^2,  the  following  oull^.ne  I'or  cerlvivat^cn  requirements  was 
.  subrnilted  by  tht^  directo-r  . 

VOCATIONAL  COMMUN  CATIONS  INSTRUCTORS  shall  have: 

A  ba^helGr^s  degree  m  Englxsh  Irorn  an 
accredited  i-.oliegt:  or  university 

Two  \(-:ars  c  i  su  '.:c 3 s iea  'hi:ig  experienceo 
EXCEPTION     persons  v. ho  haA'c  completed  a 
ba^^helor's  degree  with  spe.:iajizaci on  in 
O'"  "  upaf  ;.onal  English  ai'id  have  participated  in 
the  pr  oie  dsioy^al  teach:?!g  blcA.k  under  the 
approved  teachex  edu:  ation  program. 

T w o  years  e >.' pe  i  i. c 'n •/ e  as  a  wage  earner*  m  any 
field  approved  by  the  state  divisu'jr;  oi  vocational 
edu-rarion.    EXAMPLE :    industry^  home  econ- 
om::::3,  health  cr<--'.upat:oi:.s,   business.  Since 
i.ornrriuni'ratier;s  involves  many  difiertnt  areas^ 
the  teacher  should  have  a  r'ight  to  appeal  to  a 
oommissujii  of  representatives  to  explain  to 
this  -  omm-iitee  qviesiionabie  work  experience. 
EXAMPLES'    commer',:?al  pilot,   retail  exper- 
ien^/'e,  agr i.culf ure » 
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Additional 
Education: 


Within  the  first  three  years  of  this  certifica 
tion,  the  communications  instructor  must  • 
have  completed  a  three- week  workshop  that 
includes  the  following  courses: 


1.      Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational 


Education 

2.  Co-ordinated  Occupational  Communications 

3.  Vocational  or  Curriculum  Design 


Even  though  certification  requirements  are  being  investigated  and 
a  proposal  has  been  approved  for  in-service  training  of  occupational  instruc- 
tors, it  is  still  felt  that. there  are  further  changes  that  need  to  come  about 
m  vocational  education.    Therefore,  the  following  recommendations  are 
submitted: 

1.     The  clock- hour  time  restruction  used  in  the  vocational  technical 
area  schools  should  be  investigated.    This  restriction  hampers  flexibility 
of  course  design  and  does  not  accommodate  the  variety  of  student  abilities. 

2*      The  seme ster  time  restrictions  used  in  junior  colleges  should  - 

^  .1        /    .    ,     ■  ■    ■  .       •  . 

be  investigated  for  the  same  reasons. 

3..     There  should  be  an  investigation  into  the  availability  of  testing 

and  teaching  materials  that  are  designed  especially  for  the  occupational 

■I     ■    .  '     .  '  • 

teacher/ 

4.     Basic  skills  centers  should  be  provided  for  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  technical  area  schools  and  in  junior  colleges  and  staffed  with 
vocational  basic  skills  instructors.  ■  .  ' 


5. 


The  instructors  for  these  basic  skills  centers  should  have 


special  training  provided  and  should  be  certified  by  the  Kansas  State^ 


Departirient  of  Vocational  Education. 
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6.     Smc'j  there  is  no  program  provided  in  Kansas  tor  the  special 
traijL.ing  of  bas:c  skills  teachers,  a  curriculum  design  committee  should 
be  estabJiShe.d, 

^.      The  methods  oi  iramrng  occupational  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Ka-j-.sas  should  be  lywe sti  gated ,    A..prirhaE:ry  concern  is  course  content  since 
a  yvuixibi:  r  ol  the  courses  required  for  teacher  training  are  not  only  repetitiv 
but  the  v.ontent  is  also  meaningless.    Deficiencies  in  the  curriculum  should 
also  be  nive 5  (-.\gared  « 

80     immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  artificial 
ir  agrncnlaiion  of  :=ub]ev't  matter  and  the  isolation  of  faculties,    .If  this 
were  elmi-niaied  :.ri  the  methods  of  teacher  training,  it  probably  would 
"spili  over  '  into  the  oc-;:upation.aI  class  room- 
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EVALUATION  FOR  COORD  •  NA'^EO  OCCUPATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  WORKSHOP 
Were  works'^op  fari  litres  f^uitable^ 
Was  equipment  display  siii  table  ' 
Were  supplies  available? 

Wa  s  1  n  t  rodu c.  t  i  o n  o  f  p  r og  r- am  c  1  e a  r  !  y  outlined? 

Were  the  objei.  tive>  for  t^e  vvork-l"'op  clearly  presented"^ 

Was  planning  procedure  well  organized:' 

Was  explanation  of  goals  .)r  aims  clarified^ 

Was  defi  ni  t  i  on_of.  program  objective^  inade  (.lear'? 

Was  adequate  time  allotted  for   the.  prelinn'nary  study? 

Was  sufficient   time  allowed  for  preparing  the  material? 

Are  monthly  evaluation  sheets  practical? 

Do  you  feel    the  workshop  has  been  helpful   l:o  you?  Why? 


Do  you  feei  that  this  exper  i  enc,  o  will  create  better  orqanized  teaching  situati 
during  the  cominq  year' 


Do  you  ful  1  y  underitand  your  r  c- ;,r,o,-.   i  bi  1  i  t  i  e-^.  for   the  fail  workshop? 

Was  the  •selection  of  personnel    for   rhe  work>hop  ^  well   diversified  qroup^ 


Do  you  feel  n.ore  ?..jbjert  areas  -.hould  have  been  included  in   the  workshop? 


COMMENTS: 

.    '      •  1 
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EVALUAT^IN  OF  COOPD  >  NAT F [)  C O^-^MUN  i  CAT  •  ON S  PROGRAM 


J_mp]  emen  1 1  fig   t'^e  COG  Prog  rain 

1^  Discuss  any  advantage^  or  t'dvo^at'le  rea*  t  i  on  .'d  i  saclvarU  ago  ^  or  d'i  f  t' i  cu  t  l"i  es 

you  migHt  Have  enrouniered  in  i  n^p  1  e'^ien  t  i  ng   the  COC  prog^  an-i  in  yoi.  r  classrooms: 

a .  Facu ] t  y 

b .  St  uden  t  s  en  r  o 1  1 ed 

•  pareni  i  t  udcn  r  ^j, 

d  .  from  connnum*  t  y 
e  •  admi  hi  s  t  ra 5. ion 

2.  Comnier^t.  on  any  d  i  f  f  i  v;u  1  t  i  e>  you  rr-ight.  have  encountered  becai^se  of  the  additional 
compensation  awarded  you  during  the  SL-mn^er  workshop  and  or  s^ihool  year: 

a*    From  fel low  faru 1 ty  " 
b .  f  rom  admi  n  i  s  t  r a  t  i  on 


ERIC 


V 


2 


Grading  Under  the  COC  Program 


1  . 


Did  implementing  the  COC  program  method  require  any  additional  grading 
on  your  part?   ^Yes   No 


!f  yes,  did  you  have  an  assi^^^tant  grader? 
you  have  assistance?  ^5  hours  week; 


Yes  No    To  what  extent  did 


30  hours  v^eek;  other 


3-     Do  you  feel   it  requires  a  specially  trained  individual   to  handle  grading? 


5.   .Compare  the  traditional  method  of  teaching  with  ^he     COC  method  with  respect" 
. to  gradi  ng , 


Pre-and  Post-Testing  Required  under  the  COC  Program 

1.  Did  you  encounter  any  student  resistance  to  testing? 

2.  Did  you  encounter  any  resistance  to  testing  from  skills  center  personnel? 
3»Did  you  encounter  any  resistance  from  other  faculty/administration? 


Do  you  plan  to  continue  the  testing  in  your  vocational  calsses? 
5.     If  yeSj  for  your  benefit? 
for  the  students'^ 


Was  it  necessary  for  you  to  do  all  grading  without  assistance? 


Yes 


ERLC 
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Did   /Ol.   'cel    y:j,    h^ri  a^icq.^Ie  i   a  \.  ^ '>ri  ^k,l':i,  cirio:-;!ried  your 

sylfabu-f''  ^     ves  No 

2.     if  not.  did  you  a^jJ  f  i-- i  M  i  aner   ihe  -.-nuner  wo^k^i•^0!:  z.e^iion'^     V/Hat  were  they: 


3^  Do 


/Oi.i  p 


lo 


lob- 


approach  riex  i 


why  ' 


^.     What   ifrpro-en-e^- ;  V  do  yo.;  p  !  dn  to  make  ir-  /our  ^yllabi:-^ 


5-     Do  you  fee^    'i  ne  COC  meMnod  reqi.i  red  more  '  les5>   Leeching  firne?  Comment: 


6-     V/ere  s'jrfi.ient   ravefonce  =xv;>k. avdilableV    if  nou  was  fir5anrial  assibtance 
available  to  purr^^a^e  needed  books>     Did   /our  students  USE   [he  reference 
books  aval  I ab 1 e  ^ 


Do  yoii  ^'^ave  a  basi^   ^ki|l>.  'cr-.ier  on  yo^jr   campus:^  ves  No.  if 

yes.  did'  you  :.->e   ihe  •.  enierV  you-  plan  Jo  ron  Ti  nuc^'usTng   the  center? 

Will   you  be  abir  lo  ■■.oro.inL'C  the  prograrr  wUhout   the  aid  of  a  skill'^  ^^enter? 
Do  you  anlt-.  ipate  any  problem^  w'^-^.^-^out   i  ^-e  aid  of  a  skills  center'? 


ERIC 


Feed  Back /Fo1  1  pyy  ujj 

1.  Did  you  have  any  feed-back  from  stwdenr^  enrol  led  in  the  program' 

2.  From  studetxl^^u  r  s"i  de  yoi.r  program  who  a^ked  to  be  incii-ded? 
3^     From  other   pAru  f  t  y  members  who  wanted  to  initiate   the  program'? 


Comments  on  Coordinator  of  COC  Program 

1.  Clof.er  supervision  requdred 

2.  Would  have  helped  to  have  a  "trouble  snooter"  during  the  program 
3-     Too  much  supervision 


Problems  encountered  because  we  did  not  follovv  original  reporting 
plans /etc. 


S.     Too  many  repor  t  s /mee  t  "J  ngs  required 


6.     Did  workshop  or  meeti*>gs  interfere  with  admi  ni  s  t  r  at  i  on/f  acu  1  ty/s  tudent 
plans^ 

7^     Did  you  fully  understand  what  was.  expected  of  you  during  the  school  /ear? 
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PREFACE 


In  1969  the  three  northern  .New  England  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont'joined  in  a  pilot  project  funded  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  and  later  by  the  New  England  Resource  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  and  administered  by  the  New  England  School  Development  Coun- 
cil (NESDEC).  An  advisory  committee  was  formed  comprising  the  three 
northern  State  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  Directors  of  VocatiorrilH 
Technical  Education,  a  business  leader  from  each  state,  and  the  Executiv  ' 
Secret-.ry  of  NESDEC. 

The  project  addressed  the  problem  of  assisting  students  WliO  attend  rural 
schools  to  learn  about  the  entire  spectrum  of  occupations  from  which  they 
may  select  their  own  careers.  The  purposes  of  the  project  were  twofold:  1) 
to  develop  an  exploratory  occupational  program  for  children  in  Grades  7-10; 
and  2)  to  provide  a  range  of  experiences  through  study  and  exploration  that 
wc  'Id  aid  students  in  rural  schools  to  make  a  more  sensible  car::er  selection 
when  the  time  comes  for  such  decisions.  The  project  recognized  three  "bound- 
ary conditions"  during  its  development  and  implementation :  1)  the  program 
must  serve  all  students  whatever  their  career  aspirat.lons  might  be;  2)  project"^ 
activities,  whilj  developed  for  schools  in  rural  areas,  should  be  readily  adapt- 
able to  any  school  setting;  and  3)  the  project  should  utilize  the  skills  and 
talents  of  existing  staff  members  and  should  not  require  additional  staff. 

This  monograph  \suot  a  report  of  this  project,  but  is  a  review  of  some  of 
N  the  problems  encountered,  some  strategies  developed,  and    jme  successful 
nictics  employed  in  implementing  the  program.  It  was  prepared  by  NESDEC 
in  the  houe  that  it  might- be  of  some  assistance  to  those  wl\o  believe  that 
wise  career  decision-making  is  the  responsibility  of  wise  educators. 

NESDEC  wishes  to  acknowledcre  the  contributions  of  Neal  A.  Wi^ain,  Pro- 
jcct  Director,  and  James  D.  Turley.  Associate  Professor,  Rhode  Island  College 
for  their  major  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  this  monograph.  Without  their 
assistance,  this  report  would  not  have  been  possible., 

John  R.  Sullivdn,  Jr, 
Executive  Secretary 
NBSDHC 
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PILOT  SITE  SELECTION 


One  of  the  first  tasks  confronting  the  director  and  the  advisory  committee 
of  this  pilot  project  was  the  selection  of  appropriate  sites  to  begin  the  pro- 
ject. Successes  and  failures  were  anticipated  but  it  was  of  great  interest  to 
determine  the  specific  factors  that  contributed  to  all  outcomes  so  as  to  draw 
some  conclusions  about  conditions  necessary  for  successful  site  selection. 

As  in  so  many  projects  of  this  nature,  people  arc  the  major  factor  in  suc- 
cessful site  selection,  if  a  project's  success  is  to  be  insured,  one  must  seek  out 
the  places  where  the  personnel  are  receptive  to  new  ideas,  eager  to  try  new 
programs,  and  have  a  history  of  developing  or  adapting  innovative  practices, 
or  who  otherwise  clearly  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  do  so.  State  depaiC- 
nients  of  education  and  other  federal,  state,  and  privately  funded  agencies 
can  be  of  great  assistance  in  recommending  sites  where  such  personnel  can 
be  found. 

Sometimes  a  request  comes  from  a  district  asking  to  be  considered  for  a 
project.  Such  requests  can  be  legitimate  and  may  signify  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  goals  of  the  project.  Occasionally,  however,  requests  for  consideration 
are  made  for  less  attractive  reasons.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  parties 
be  particularly  clear  about  mutual  expectations. 

The  evaluation  team  of  the  project  made  a  strong  recommendation  that 
the  site  selection  process  include  a  contract  with  the  school  district,  listing 
in  behavioral  terms  what  is  expected.  The  project  did  not  enjoy  this  process, 
and  as  a  result  there  was  wide  variance  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  staft 
etfort  expended;  no  districts  had  any  performance  criteria  by  which  they 
could  be  evaluated. 

At  one  of  the  schools  which  joined  the  project  in  the  tliird  year,  the  prin- 
cipal, after  deciding  that  he  was  interested  in  the  project,  said,  ''I'll  tell  you 
wliat— you  present  the  project  to  our  staff,  and  if  they  want  to  do  it,  we'll 
do  it;  and  if  they  don't,  we'll  drop  the  idea  " 

This  proved  to  be  most  efh*ctive.  A  pres^nt  ition  was  made  to  the  staff  and 
those  who  were  interested  were  asked  to  leave  their  names  at  the  office.  This 
avoided  any  suddtm  commitment,  and  made  it  a  private  choice  rather  than  a 
public  one.  Even  bO,  two  or  three  who' originally  signified  an  interest  never 
really  becanie  involved. 

A  follow-up  meeting  with  those  who  wanted  to  ''join"  revealed  a  very  in- 
teresting fact,  one  which  appeared  in  two  other  successfrl  schools.  Tlio^e 
who  really  became  actively  involved  and  later  made  the  project  ''swing/'  were 
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tliose  who  already  had  private  goah  i^imilar  to  those  of  the  project  and  saw  a 
means  of  helping  them  attain  their  goals.  It  seems  roason.:iblc  to  coneludc 
wlien  selecting  sites,  that  one  should  ask,  **Wliere  can.  we  Hnd  people  already- 
doing  in  a  small  way  what  we  want  this  project  to  do?"  or  **Wliere  are  tliere 
people  who  already  know  tliey  want  to  do  tliese  tilings  but  need  tlie  specific 
help  the  proinct  can  provide  to  get  tliem  started?" 

If  the  project  is  one  of  a  pilot  nature,  it  is  not  wise  to  select  a  district  or 
group  wliere  the  staff  needs  to  be  convinced  tliat  the  project  is  worthwliile. 
Tlie  duration  of  a  pilot  project  is  probably  not  long  enough  to  allow  for  staff 
conversion.  Some  people  need  to  see  an  example  of  a  tiling  successfully  im- 
plemented before  they  will  try  it.  If  the  staff  in  a  prospective  school  seems  to 
be  of  this  type,  it  is  probably  better  to  move  on  and  not  spend  any  more 
time  at  that  site. 

One  way  to  get  teachers  to  id'jntify  with  the  goals  of  the  project  is  to  have 
available  some  clearly  stated  objectives  for  them  to  read.  Then  the  teachers 
who  perceive  these  goals  to  be  consistent  with  their  own  can  signify  an  inter- 
est in  participating. 


★  ★★★★★★ 

''Project  activities  can  be  applied  to  any  school  setthig," 

■  MAINE 

NarragiiagHS  High,  Harrington 

Leavitt  Area^High.,  Turner 

Port  Kent  Elementary,  Fort  Kent 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Kennett  High,  Conway 

Conant  High,  Jaffrey 

Kearsarge  RegL  Higli,  North  Sutton 

VERMONT 

Lake  Region  Union  Higl],  Orleans 
Soutli  Royalton  High,  South  Royalton 
■  Whit  comb  Higli,  Bethel 

These  nine  districts  actually  have  twenty-one  school  buildings  in- 
volved in  project  activities.  These  are  rural  schools  without  close 
'Kcess  to  a  variety  of  occupations.  Most  districts  stayed  under  the 
$500,00  per  year  budget:  most  expejise  ivas  for  field  trips.  Some 
money  was  used  for  photo  materials  and  tapes  to  record  inter- 
views, .4  school  could  spend  large  amounts  or  get  along  with  very 
little  by  capitalizing  on  local  sources  for  their  needs. 

Oh/:; 


IMPLEMENTATION 


"Staff  training''  rated  liigh  among  the  priorities  of  participating  teachers 
in  responding  to  the  question,  "If  you  could  suggest  one  thing  to  improve 
the  project,  what  would  that  be?''  Everybody  concedes  the  value  of  staff 
training,  but  it  is  frightening  to  see  how  little  of  the  available  resources  are 
devoted  to  such  training  in  most  schools,  witli  or  witliout  a  project. 

Staff  training  for  a  project  can  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  the  staff  is  made  aware  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  project  to  the  district  and  the  degree  of  commitment  to 
the  project  required  by  the  administration.  Secondly,  the  staff  is  assisted  in 
knowing  how  the  goals  of  the  project  ':an  be  achieved  without  detracting  in 
any  way  from  the  goals  of  the  curriculum. 

Regarding  career  education,  staff  training  must  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  scope  ot  the  project  and  the  firm  commitment  of  the  administration 
to  its  goals.  The  training  sliould  include  a  knowledge  of  the  changing  labor, 
technical,  and  professional  needs  of  the  nation,  a  realization  of  the  problems 
of  young  people  in  making  occupational  decisions,  an  understanding  that  one 
does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on  all  careers  to  provide  assistance  to  students. 

Some  teachers  in  all  pilot  schools  expressed  trat  they  did  not  have  time 
enough  to  do  project  activities,  even  though  we  indicated  that  they  probably 
couldn't  do  tliese  things  ///  addition  to  everything  else;  they  should  make  a 
choice.  Tliey  made  the  clioice,  but  it  was  not,  in  these  cases,  the  goals  of  the 
project  which  they  chose.  Staff  training,  supported  and  participated  in  by 
the  administrator/supervisor,  would  have  helped  i  q  make  the  difference. 

Support  from  Line  and  Staff 

Wliere  guidance  plays  an  active  role,  much  can  be  done  to  supply  the  class- 
room teacher  with  materials  and  other  assistance  in  implementing  activities. 
One  counselor  had  such  a  range  of  experience  himself,  as  well  as  a  superb 
occupational  file,  that  he  became  a  great  source  of  information  to  other  • 
schools  in  the  project.  Within  his  own  school  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  student? 
in  sponsoring  a  career  information  week.  They  saturated  the  building  with 
career  materials,  and  conducted  a  week-long  program  with  resource  people 
describing  their  particular  occupations* 

Support  from  the  Vocational  Director  in  another  school  enabled  a  science 
teacher  to  abandon  the  traditional  curriculum  in  one  class  and  begin  a  more  ♦ 
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relevant  program  in  which  students  studied  local  occupations  in  relation  to 
science.  A  sewer  project  was  their  Hrst  effort.  They  studied  earth  and  rock 
formation,  learned  the  process  of  locating  buried  water  lines  and  techi.iques 
of  surveying,  and  became  conscious  of  occupations  related  to  their  project. 
Contractors  came  to  the  school  and  talked  with  the  students  about  how 
science  related  to  their  work. 


Counselor  Steve  Buckley ,  Jcijffey,  New  HcinipsJiire,  provides  stude)its  witJi  a 
career  infer  mat  ioyi  tape.  Tliis  office  Jias  a  variety  of  pri}ited  and  A-V  material 
o}i  hiiiidreds  of  occupations^  ayid  provides  group  aiid  individual  coH)iseli)ig  in 
career  selection  for  all  students,  wJietJier  tJiey  need post-s-'condary  education 
or  not. 

In  still  ano 'her  school,  a  high  degree  of  visible  involvement  came  from  the 
building  administration.  The  principal  provided  and  attended  worksh.ops  to 
further  project  goals  and  invited  neighboring  districts  to  participate.  The  cen- 
tral administration  also  cooperated  and  attended  the  conference. 
'  In  another  district,  however,  less  success  was  achieved.  Biweekly  traniing 
sessions  were  established  to  bring  together  a  variety  of  resource  people;  but 
at  the  session  in  which  the  project  director  demonstrated  techniques  to  get 
teachers  started,  neither  principal  of  the  two  buildings  involved  was  present. 
Th(:  superintendent  did  attend  and  involved  himself  actively;  however,  it  is 
the  building  principal  whc^^has  the  greatest  influence  over  continuing  pro- 


grams  in  the  school.  He  must  support  the  program  actively  if  the  project  is 
to  succeed. 

Emphasize  the  How 

At  an  early  stage,  identify  goals  and  scope  of  the  project  and  explain  the 
philosophy.  Then  get  on  with  the  methods  and  materials.  Referring  to  be- 
haviorally  stated  objectives,  spell  out  a  method  or  activity  that  leads  toward 
that  objective  and  show  how  to  measure  it.  Identify  objective,  learning  activ- 
ity, and  method  of  measurement,  in  that  order. 

Most  effective  in  staff  training  were  those  activities  which  were  demonstra- 
tions rather  than  lectures.  Sometimes  the  staff  can  act  as  a  class  for  the  dem- 
onstrator, and  at  other  times,  students  may  come  to  the  session  and  be  a  live 
class  for  the  teacher-demonstrator.  The  important  point  discovered  in  this 
project,  however,  is  that  teachers  in  staff  training  need  and  prefer  demon- 
strations of  how-to-do-it  followed  by  a  '*hands-on"  experience.  Lecturing 
simply  will  not  work. 


CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES 


One  assumption  of  the  project  was  tluit  the  "closer  the  pupils  got  to  the 
occupation  and  the  people  working  in  that  occupation,  the  better  the  aims  of 
tlic  project  could  be  accomplished.  Accordingly,  those  activities  that  required 
pupils  to  have  a  'iiands-on''  experience  were-cncouraged  and  seemed  to  be 
the  most  successful.  The  successes  of  tlic  project,  however,  were  achieved 
through  a  variety  of  activities. 


Student  at  Harrington,  Maiiic^  getting  hands-on  experience  in  a  local  ladies' 
shop. 

The  type  of  activity  which  the  teacher  can  do  in  his  own  classroom  is  the 
kind  that  teachers  used  most  frequently.  There  arc  several  reasons  ior  t]-\\6. 
First,  it  is  easier.  Arranging  transportation,  chapcrones,  permissions,  and  so 


on,  is  tinK'-consLiniiiiiT  and  unrcwnrdiuo;,  Tlic  teacher  resents  the  loss  of  in- 
structional  time  he  has  to  devote  to  tliese  tasks.  Secondly,  the  ehissrooiii 
activity  is  more  flexible  in  cer  iis  of  time.  Since  the  teaclier  need  satisfy  no 
one  else's  time  reL|uirements,  he  may  schedule  tlie  activity  iiny  time  he  wants. 
He  may  introduce  it  ;fr  the  end  of  a  period,  for  example,  whej'  he  has  finished 
the  phnmed  lesson  and  the  bell  hasn't  rung  yet.  Next,  no  conflict  arises  with 
colleagues  who  complain  when  students  are  absent  on.  someone  else^s  Held 
trip.  Conflicts  produce  tensions  and  frustrations;  it  is  perfectly  normal  for 
teacliers  to  avoid  these  situations.  Finally,  over  the  yckxvs  the  role  of  the 
teacher  has  been  that  of  master  in  his  domain,  provider  ot  information,  leader 
of  the  classroom.  Getting  oat  of  that  habit  and  bringing  resource  people  iii 
or  arranging  for  the  students  to  go  "on  the  job"  is  a  sufficient  variation  from 
the  norm  t!jat  it  recjaires  an  attitudinal  modification. 


An  eighth  grader  at  Hcirriiigtoii,  Maine,  spends  the  day  witli  a  Conservation 
Officer. 

'One  frec|uently,  how^v^er,  must  begin  with  the  classroom  activities  and 
proceed  to.  others  later. 

Among  the  sue  'cssful  classroom  activities  are  several  whicli  got  widespread 
use.  The  pilot  schools  used  thcn^  and  so  did  teachers  in  other  schools,  v/ho 


learned  about  tlu:ni  from  workshops  or  the  newsletter  oi  the  project.  Sonic 
of  tliese  appear  below.  These  can  be  adapted  to  goals  other  than  those  in 
career  education,  as  indeed  they  were  adapted  to  career  education  in  the 
first  place.  And  they  can  be  adapted  to  suit  other  grade  levels  than  those  iii 
this  project.  > 

Values  Clarification 

Every  career  decision  contains  a  bundle  of  value  decisions,  some  ob^'ious 
and  sonic  not.  For  example,  one':;  choice  of  where  one  wants  to  live  limits  a 
career  choice  more  than  any  other  decision  made  All  of  one's  values  involved 
in  a  clioice  of  residence  are  aho  involved  in  a  career  choice  (along  with  other 
values,  of  course). 

What  does  the  school  do  to  hqlp  individuals  develop  a  clear  set  of  values? 
Dr.  Sidney  Simon  and  others'  have  contributed  a  iireat  deal  toward  enablinii; 
the  classroom  teacher  to  initiate  activities  in  which  students  find  themselves, 
so  to  speak.  A  number  of  these  ideas  and  principles  were  used  in  developing 
self-awareness  in  relation  to  career  choice. 

An  excellent  device  is  the  -jvonder"  activity.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  asking 
every  Student  to  complete  i'hc^  sentence  beginning  with  the  words  ''I  won- 
der." Let  anyone  say  *'J  pass''  if  he  cannot  think  of  anything  or  he  does  not 
wish  to  tell  what  lie  wonders.  But  call  on  all  oj  tlicm.  Don't  let  a  youngster 
leave  the  room  imagining  what  your  reasons  were  for  not  calling  on  him. 

If  a  number  of  responses  refer  to  things  unrelated  to  school,  don't  be  sur- 
prised. I'Kc  responses  indicate  that  students  are  thinking  of  lots  of  things 
besides  what  teachers  think  tliey  should  be  concentrating  on.  Just  remember 
that  when  you  call  on  Susie  and  she  says,  *'Huh?"  the  correct  response  is  not 
*'Sit  up  and  pay  attention."  But  then,  there  aren't  any  teachers  who  do  that, 
are  there? 

After  all  the  students  have  expressed  what  they  wonder  about,  the  teacher 
can  refer  to  any  response  he  wishes  to  pursue  by  askhig  if  anyone  else  in  the 
group  ever  wonders  about  that,  too. 

iiXAMPLli: 

Alary  Lou  has  said,  '7  wonder  what  I'll  be  when  I  grow  up.'' 

Wlien  all  have  said  their  statenwiU,  ask  ij  any  otJiers  ever  wonder 
wliat  tliey  will  be  wlien  tliey  grow  np.  Ask  if  any  have  a  current 
notion  of  ivhat  they  rniglit  like  to  be.  See  if  atiy  have  draivn  con- 
clusions about  occtipations  oj  thrir  parents  or  other  relatives.  Do 


*  Louis  Raths,  et  al.,  Values  and  Teaching;  Working  iviih  Values  in  the  Classroom^  C.  E. 
Merrill  Books,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1966. 
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tlicy  WiDit  to  do  wliat  Daddy  docs?  Wliv  or  wliy  not?  Have  they 
ever  tiilkcd  to  LinyoHc  ivlio  docs  wliat  he  n'Lints  to  do  for  tin  orcu- 
jydtio}}?  \\1fat  do  they  thi}}k  thex  i\ui  do  to  help  thciiiselvcs  beci'>}}\e 
what  they  n\nit  to  be?  What  do  the  others  thinh  about  how  thev 
Lire  ^oin<^  to  decide  wliat  they  waiit  to  be?  W-liat  are  their  interests, 
aptitudes  Lind abilities?  Houwan  tlicy  learn  uiore  about  themselves? 

It  is  LMidluss,  und  can  pruducu  fVuicFul  activity  all  vc-ir. 
Public  Interview 

This  activity  is  usckil  with  student**'  and  can  readily  be  adapted  for  visitors, 
such  as  book  salesmen,  repairmen,  ;nd  other  delivery  or  sales  personnel.  At 
first  the  teacher  is  interviewer,  but  once  the  kids  get  the  hang  it,  they  can 
conduct  the  interview.  The  student  interviewer  asks  any  question  lie  likes. 
The  interviewee  has  the  option  of  answering  or  saying  pass."  When  t!ie 
interviewer  has  finished,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  interviewee  asks  the 
questions.  This  activity  was  found  to  be  most  successful  when  the  intervicwi*r 
states  at  the  outset  that  when  the  tables  are  turned  he  will  be  willing  to  an- 
swer any  question  he  has  asked,  but  will  retain  the  option  of  **pas'sing"  on 
other  questions. 

On  the  first  attempt,  students  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  uucsdons  to  ask 
of  the  interviewee.  If  the  teacher  lets  them  know  that  he  will  conduct  the 
activity  again,  the  next  time  he  will  get  more  volunteers  and  they  will  be 
ready  with  questions  to  ask. 

Now,  what  sort  of  question  does  ti^.e  teacher  ask?  Start  off  with  simple 
factual  things  like  "What  is  your  name?'',  '*What  is  your  father's  occupation?" 
and  so  on;  then  ask  value  laden  questions,  being  careful  that  no  cues  are  given 
that  would  tend  to  impose  ^'o/^r  values  on  the  student.  Such  questions  as  the 
following  are  useful : 

''When  you  htwc  jrce  time  that  you  can  use  to  do  any  tiling  you 
ichint,  what  kinds  oj  things  do  you  do?'' 

''is  there  anyone  else  von  have  ever  thought  you  might  like  to  be?'' 
"llViy  ivoiild  you  like  to  be  tluit  jjcrson?'' 

'^Ij  you  could  be  any  place  else  in  the  world  right  noiv,  where 
would  that  be?'' 

''Why  would  you  like  to  be  there?" 
''Would  you  like  to  live  there?'' 
''What  kinds  oj  sjKwts  do  you  like?'' 
''What  is  your  worst  school  subject?  " 
''Do  you  have  anv  hobbies?" 

"How  much  ti\}\e  did  you  spend  last  week  working  at  your  hobby?'' 


Thu  idea  is  to  havL-  the  person  exar.^inc  his  own  values,  make  a  ''publie" 
conimitnient  to  tilings  he  Feels  strongly  about,  and  to  hear  how  others  tcel 
about  the  same  things.  Wliile  che  teacher  is  interviewing  one  person,  the  others 
are  silently  answering  the  cjuestlons,  too. 

Attitude  questionnaires,  incerest  surveys,  and  the  like  are  sourees  ot  ideas 
for  questions. 

Rank  Order 

In  oi.e  activity  three  occupations  were  described  and  students  ranked  t';ein 
in  order  of  least  preference,  so  that  No.  1  was  the  one  they  would  icast  like 
to  do.  Then  the  chiss  results  were  tabulaced  and  studetus  wore  c.*Iied  upon  to 
tell  why  they  ranked  them  the  way  they  did.  It  usually  develops  that  the 
reasons  why  one  person  rejected  an  occupation  are  the  same  reasons  that 
someone  else  gave  for  choosing  the  occupation.  The  device  points  the  indi- 
vidual preferences  involved  in  career  choice,  and  it  helps  students  realize  that 
all  occupations  iiave  disadvantages;  occupational  choice  hinges  somewhat 
upon  how  we  feel  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Cryptogram/Word  Puzzle 

An  elementary  teacher  has  students  select  an  occupation  they  might  like 
to  pursue,  and  develop  a  picture  code,  with  the  correct  answer  on  the  back. 
These  arc  posted,  an^f  students  use  free  time  to  examine  each  other's  work 
and  try  to  solve  tlie  puzzle.  These  are  the  puzzle  types  which  employ  tlie 
addition  and  subtraction  of  letters,  such  as  ACTION  +  CUT  -  2000  LBS. 
MOUSE  -  lUM  +  AL  -  STEAL  +  NT  +  ANT  (Answer:  Accountant).  Pictures 
replace  words  wherever  possible  in  the  puiizie. 

Talking  Bulletin  Board 

Make  a  loop  of  audio  tape  by  cutting  a  piece  off  a  reel  and  splicing  tin: 
ends  together.  The  loop  should  be  slightly  larger  than  the  bulletin  board. 
Drape  the  loop  around  the  board,  using  metal  or  plastic  pipe  clamps  that  will 
allow  the  tape  to  pass  siiioothly  through  it.  Beneath  the  bulletin  board,  place 
a  table  on  w^hich  you  set  a  reel-to-rcel  recorder,  minus  the  reels.  Run  the  tape 
through  the  tape  liead,  plug  in  your  mike,  set  at  slow  speed  and  put  your 
sound  on  the  tape.  You  can  narrate  the  board,  use  sound  effects  and  soon. 
A  display  of  tools,  pictures  in  sequence  taken  at  a  local  job  site,  pictures  or 
other  material  relating  to  a  cluster  of  occupations  and  many  oth.cr  things  will 
make  excellent  displays.  Emphasize  the  visual  rather  than  the  verbal.  Put 
these  in  halls,  cafeteria,  even  in  classrooms  and  study  halls  if  you  can  supply 
u  headset  so  that  the  sound  will  not  disturb  others.  When  one  group  makes 
a  bulletin  board,  assign  it  to  the  rest  for  **homcwork." 


Students  at  Kearsarge  Regional  High  School,  NortJi  Sutto}iy  New  Hampshire, 
make  a  talking  bulletin  board  on  careers  /;/  computers. 


Other  Activities 

Among  the  other  activities  found  to  be  most  interesting  to  teachers  and 
stuicnts  were  role-playing,  slide/tape  shows,  some  commercially  available 
kits,  and  black  and  white  photo,  albums  of  local  occupations  and  industries. 
This  latter  has  some  advantages  over  slides. 


f  I)    It  is  cheaper. 

(2)  !j  the  school  has  a  dark  room,  students  can  auike  their  oivii  prints 
ami  e}iLirgenie}its,  ^cttin^  soiiie  haiuls-o}}  experience  in  plioto^rapliy 
at  the  same  tinic. 

(JJ  Hi{i!i  speed  bLich  and  tvhitc  Jihii  is  readily  awiilable.  permitting  pic- 
tures to  be  taken  in  areas  where  Ught  levels  are  loir  aiid  flash  bulbs 
are  not  permitted,  as  in  some  oj  tlie  factories  we  visited. 

(4)  When  placed  in  an  album  a}id  properly  antiotated,  other  students  can 
use  than  at  once  without  going  tiwough  tlie  red  tape  }wcessary  to  use 
a  slide  projv.ctor  and  screen. 


Teachers  at  Kedrsarge  sponsored  au  extensive  role- play  tug  activity^  where 
iudustriology  was  the  basis  for  a  unit  iu  wliidt  stude} its  formed  a  corporation, 
made  real  products  and  marketed  them^ 


Showing  Teachers  How 

Some  means  has  to  be  pruvided  tor  introducing  teachers  to  these  devices. 
A  workshop  will  be  elective,  particularly  if  the  teachers  can  be  part  oi  a 
**ciass"  for  the  teacher-demonstrator,  and  it  the  simple  audio-visual  skills  re- 
cjuired  can  be  taught,  like  placing  slides  in  a  projector,  taking  good  pictures, 
splicing  audio  tape,  and  so  on.  T'  ':;sc  techniques  should  be  taught  using  the 
devices  themselves.  Released  time  for  workshops  will  signify  a  higher  priority 
than  will  a  request  for  teachers  to  attend  workshops  at  the  end  of  a  full  day's 
work. 

In  the  case  ot  a  project,  the  evaluation  team  of  this  project  concurred  that 
the  project  should  be  staffed  by  a  person  or  persons  well-ven\  cd  in  the  '*how" 
of  making  things  work.  He  need  rot  be  a  specialist;  indeed  i, might  prefer- 
ably be  a  gcncralist,  with  the  ti^lent  to  generate  interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
supported  bv  ample  sources  of  intormation  on  careers. 


TE.ACHER  MANUALS 

In  the  beginning  of  this  project  an  extensive  teacher  manual  was  prepared 
and  handed  out  to  those  teachers  working  with  the  project  in  each  of  the 
pilot  schools.  The  manual  contained  detailed  lessons  and  specific  procedures 
for  implementing  the  project.  The  teachers,  however,  felt  that  the  manual 
was  **too  much,"  resented  the  **cookhook''  approach  and,  as  a  result,  ignored 
the  manual. 

It  was  the  experience  of  this  project  that,  if  a  manual  was  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  concise  (no  more  than  15  pages),  have  a  list  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  careers,  and  feature  several  sample  lesson  plans',  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
ject fields,  aimed  at  specific  objectives  of  the  project.  Moreover,  the  sample 
lesson  plans  would  include  activities  in  several  categories,  i.e.,  role-playing, 
hands-on,  field  trips,  extended  observation,  self-awareness\  and  so  on.  The 
manual  si'iould  list  some  sample  media  activities,  including  some  commercial 
material. 


O  O  r, 
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COMIVIUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


Two  special  activities  helped  ro  develop  and  inipleiiiuiu  more  conmuinity 
involvcinent.  A  Citizens  Comniittee  on  Career  Education  in  one  district  be- 
came a  task  force  who  set  tor  tliemsclvcs  the  goal  of  placing  50  students  mto 
one-to-one  contact  with  i\n  occupational  resource  person  within  a  thirty-day 
period.  They  made  the  contacts  with  people  at  the  various  sites,  helped 
arrange  transportation,  and  helped  schedule  students  into  the  program. 


Chelsea,  Vermont,  s  fit  dents  ttilk  witJi  a  resource  person  in  tlie  field  of  real 
estate. 


ERIC 


They  also  printed  a  newsletter  which  was  mailed  to  all  registered  voters  in 
the  community.  They  cxphiined  their  purpose  and  tlieir  activities  and  helped 
to  develop  a  list  of  local  resources. 

In  another  district,  the  project  paid  two  teachers  a  stipend  and  expenses  to 
spend  February  vacatioji  visiting  local  industries,  building  a  list  of  resources, 
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and  determining  possible  sices  for  individunl  observation,  liands-on  activivy. 
or  LjroLip  field  crips.  They  explained  tliat  che  school  wt)uld  be  writing  career 
education  activities  into  its  social  studies  curriculum  and  that  the  lt)cal  econ- 
omy was  to  be  parr  of  that  curriculum.  'The  response  was  most  favorable; 
local  employers  were  greatly  pleased  that  the  school  was  slu)wing  an  interest 
in  them.  The  total  cost  was  about  S'350.00. 


REINFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 


ERIC 


One  wonders  why  it  is  necessarv  to  refer  to  obvious  things;  we  are  spcak- 
wj-  of  the  necessity  of  rccomiiziniT  those  who  are  workintr  toward  their  com- 
mitment  and  achievintr  a  demxe  of  success.  • 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  teachers  say,  'The  only  time  you  hear 
from  the  office  is  when  you're  doing  something  wrong?  They  never  tell  you 
when  you're  doing  it  right/'  A  number  of  reinforcement  techniques  can  be 
effective  if  seasoned  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity.  No  amount  of  pliony  back- 
slapping  will  help. 

This  project  issued  a  newsletter  to  describe  activities  in  the  pilot  schools. 
It  was  a  way  of  disseminating  among  che  project  staff  news  of  successful 
practices  in  the  schools;  but  the  simple  fact  that  someone  paid  attention  to 
what  teachers  were  doin^  and  told  others  about  it  made  a  iireat  deal  of  dif- 
fere  nee  in  the  attitude  of  teacliers  toward  the  extra  effort  they  were  putting 
forth. 

In  addition,  other  teachers  who  were  not  participating  could  see  that  in 
order  to  achieve  a  little  of  that  attention,  one  needs  to  make  an  effort.  Efforts 
made  with  good  intentions'  are  turned  oft  by  lack  of  recognition,  lack  of 
cooperation,  and  lack  of  good  manners.  It  costs  very  little  to  say,  *'Think 
you'';  it  costs  a  great  deal  iiot  to  say  it. 

Inviting  a  participating  teacher  to  a  workshop  to  demonstrate  or  explain 
to  his  colleagues  an  activity  he  has  successfully  carried  out  can  serve  a  dual 
•purpose.  First  of  all,  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  peer  teaching,  and  secondly 
it  say--  to  the  teacher  who  is  asked  to  participate,  ''Wc  think  you  arc  doing;  a 
great  job;  otherwise  we  wouldn't  ask  you."  This  is  letting  your  actions  speak 
louder  than  your  words. 

A  certificate,  letter  of  recognition,  and  money  are  among  the  other  ways 
to  say,  '*Thank  you  for  a  good  job."  if  the  person  directing  the  project  is 
other  tlian  a  ranking  superior  of  the  participants,  his  letter  of  rlianks  should 
provide  a  carbon  copy  to  that  superior  for  the  teacher's  cv^.Il  ation  file. 

0  9  ^  9 
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whoever  is  responsible  for  iinpleinctiting  the  project  needs  to  be  surisitivc 
.to  the  fact  that  ignoring  a  request  from  a  teacher,  or  a  slow  re  ,  on.se  to  it,  is 
sure  to  be  perceived  as  a  hick  ot"  interest  on  his  part.  To  do  so  w  '  surelv  turn 
the  teacher  oH.  Rapid  response,  and  whenever  possible,  rapid  jaljUbiieat  ot 
the  request,  will  produce  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  project.  Every  action 
of  the  project  depends  upon  teachers  l^or  implementation;  lose  theni,  and 
you  lose  everything. 


.4  student  at  Harringtoi,  Maine,  gets  hands-ofi  experience  at  the  Post  Office. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD 

Interest  in  providing  career  education  and  guidance  in  the  public  schools 
has  steadily  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-576).   The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  who  have  sponsored  and  published  this  paper,  was  erected  Following 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order  to  evaluate  vocational  programs,  services  and  activi- 
ties in  Maryland  and  to  mdce  recommendotions  os  to  improvement  of  these  programs. 

This  report  deals  specifically  with  vocational  guidance  in  the  public 
schools,  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.    Its  preparation  involved  gathering  data 
from  a  variety  of  sources  in  order  to  gain  an  in-depth  picture  of  the  present  status  of 
vocational  guidance,  as  well  o$  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  educators,  students  and 
the  general  public  in  this  area.  Specifically,  data  was  gathered  through  interviews 
with  county  school  superintendents,  heads  of  counselor  education  programs,  adults  in 
Frederick  County,  and  through  a  needs  assessment  survey  of  funior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  Maryland,   Further  information  was  gathered  through  a  review  of 
the  current  literature  focusing  on  vocational  guidance  as  well  a$  through  a  survey  of 
AAaryland  programs  in  career  guidance  (1968-1972)  and  studies  done  in  other  states. 

Summaries  of  the  findings  in  each  of  the  obove-mentioned  areas  follows, 
concluded  by  an  analysis  of  program  objectives  in  career  guidance  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  improving  current  programs. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  rn  1968  appears  to 
have  spurred  current  interest  in  providing  vocational  guidance  in  the  school  system 
(Bot*roms  and  O'Kelley,  1971).   Reseorch  revealed  some  school  systems  to  have  im- 
plemented career  development  programs  which  include  all  students,"  from  kindergar- 
ten through  the  twelfth  grade  (Miller,  1968;  Roman  and  Doenges,  1971),  Career 
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development  was  reported  to  be  one  function  of  high  school  counselors,  although 
only  a  minority  of  most  counselor's  time  was  found  to  be  spent  in  career  development 
counseling  (Phillips,  1971).    In  a  1968  General  Report,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  concluded  that  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  high 
schools  provide  vocational  guidance  in  any  form  to  their  studenfs.   Some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  many  students  were  found  to  receive  inadequate  vocational  guidance  in- 
cluded:  'ack  of  time  and/or  appropriate  training  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  (Holt, 
1970),  the  finding  that  many  counselors  work  primarily  with  middle  class,  college- 
bound  students  while  neglecting  the  lower  class  student  —  disadvantaged  students  are 
a  problem  for  the  counselor  who  typically  has  little  training  to  work  with  this  group 
(Graff,  Gorrell  and  Maclean,  1971;   Mahoney,  1970),  lack  of  adequate  vocational 
Information  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  present  to  students  (Towne,  1970),  and  the 
overburdening  of  counselors  with  remedial  and  other  non-counselor  duties  (Stevenson 
and  Sandlin,  1970). 

Counselor  training  was  found  to  be  a  primary  reason  that  counselors  were 
both  unprepared  and  often  uninterested  In  career  counseling  (Swain,  1971),    !t  was 
also  noted  that  state  certification  requirements  for  counselors  seldom  require  courses 
in  vocational  counseling  (and  Maryland  Is  one  of  those  states  that  does  not),  a  factor 
which  contributes  to  poor  counselor  training  Jn  this  area  (counselor  training  curricu- 
lums  are  often  based  on  state  certification  requirements). 

A  number  of  diverse  programs  have  been  designed  and  often  implemented 
by  the  public  schools  across  the  nation  in  an  effort  to  improve  career  guidance.  These 
programs  often  include  one  or  more  of  the  following:    (1)  utilization  of  existing  com- 
munity agencies  and  creation  of  new  ones  (HEW,  1971;  Page,  1971);   (2)  more  rele- 
vant use  of  testing  (Loudermilk  and  DIMInlco,  1969);  (Tarrler,  1971);  (3)  creation  of 
specialized  jobs  for  support  personnel  (Martin,  1970;   Page,  1971);   (4)  development 
of  more  meaningful  and  relevant  counselor  training  (Swain,  1971);   (5)  institution  of 
placement  services  in  the  schools  (Gambino  and  Briant,  1969;  Wehrwein,  1970); 
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(6)  employment  of  audio-visual  and  auiomated  materials  (Harris,  1970;  Roberh, 
1970);  and  (7)  creation  of  special  programs  to  assist  the  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged student  (Mil  ler,  1968). 

The  use  of  support  personnel  trained  in  fields  other  than  education  was 
found  to  be  a  practice  gaining  greater  acceptance  among  educators  (APGA,  1968; 
Matson,  1971),   A  variety  of  training  programs  were  reported  and  proposed  for  these 
personnel,  ai  the  college  level  as  well  as  in  business  and  industry.   The  discovery 
that  differential  staffing  enabled  schoof  systems  to  provide  Increased  services  in 
career  guidance  without  increased  cost  was  one  advantage  given  for  employing  this 
method.   Support  personnel  were  found  to  be  particularly  useful  in  the  areas  of  test- 
ing, data  gathering,  giving  Information,  and  performing  clerical  duties. 

STUDENT  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  SURVEY 

As  a  means  of  assessing  student  needs  in  career  guidance,  7,871  Maryland 
funior  and  senior  high  school  students  filled  out  a  30-item  survey  questionnaire  which 
csked  them  to  describe  themselves  and  their  need  for  career  counseling.   Results  in- 
dicated that  60.2  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  a  present  need  for  career  coun- 
seling.  When  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of  help  that  they  most  needed,  the  results 


were  as  follows: 

%  Type  Help 

19.5  High  school  course  selection 

18.3  Jobs  or  occupations  after  high  school 

18*0  College  or  college  plans 

14.2  Tests  that  will  help  me  with  my  career  pfans 
and  decisions 

5.6  Persona!  problems 

19,9  No  help  needed  at  this  time 

6.8  Other 


A  related  question  asking  students  to  indicate  the  specific  fype  of  help 
needed  in  career  planning  was  answered  as  follows: 


% 

Type  Help 

25.3 

Training  requirements 

3.6 

Salaries  and  pay  scales 

o  >o 

worK  ana  sociqi  roies 

4.9 

Job  skills  and  behaviors  f 

7.4 

Job  trends  and  opportunities 

24.3 

Al !  of  the  above 

21.9 

No  help  needed  at*  this  time 

.6.-7 

Other  ^ 

The  mafority  of  students  participating  in  this  survey  indicated  a  present 
need  for  career  counseling.   Their  needs  ore  varied,  an  indication  that  school  guid- 
ance programs  need  to  provide  information,  counseling  and  additional  services  in  a 
variety  of  related  areas.  With  this  survey  in  mind,  school  officials  should  take  a 
critical  look  at  their  career  guidance  programs  to  determine  if  they  are  capable  of 
filling  student  needs  in  this  area. 

In  summary,  the  research  review  indicated  that  counselors,  for  the  most 
part,  do  little  vocational  counseling.    However,  many  innovative  programs  (for  ex- 
ample, programs  In  Baltimore  City,  Washington  County  and  Prince  George's  County) 
are  now  being  established  in  on  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  career 
counseling  offered  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Survey  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Vocational 
Technical  Education  in  Frederick  County 

The  above-named  study  was  recently  (June,  1972)  completed  for  the 

Frederick  County  Vocation  Technical  Advisory  Council  and  the  Maryland  Advisory 

Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.   Five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  male 


and  female  heads  of  households  participated  by  answering  a  set  of  stondardized  ques- 
tions,  A\Aany  of  the  questions  asked  were  relevant  to  this  study  of  vocational  guidance 

and  are  summarized  to  provide  an  fndfcatfon  of  public  opinion  in  this  area. 
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More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  adults  participating  In  this  study  indicated 
tho!-  they  believed  the  ''schools  should  take  an  active  part  in  planning  each  child's 
education  toward  a  job".   The  eighth  or  ninth  grade  was  designated  by  about  half  as 
the  point  at  which  schools  should  begin  providing  students  with  vocotional  Informa- 
tion.  Of  the  90  per  cent  who  believed  the  school  should  be  active  in  career  guid- 
ance, two-thirds  believed  that  career  Information  and  preparation  should  take  into 
account  job  availability  as  well  as  the  Interest  and  aptitudes  of  each  student.  Over 
half  of  the  participants  also  Indicated  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  school  system 
place  its  graduates  in  fobs.  When  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  the  county  school 
system  spend  greater  amounts  of  money  on  fob  counseling,  over  half  indicated  affirma- 
tively. 

In  summary,  the  mafority  of  adults  in  this  survey  think  career  guidance  is 
the  job  of  the  school  and  should  be  started  in  the  middle  school  or  [unior  high  school  . 
They  support  their  belief  in  career  guidance  by  indicating  their  desire  to  see  more 
money  spent  on  job  counseling. 

Furthermore,  they  would  like  to  see  career  information  become  relevant 
as  well  as  see  job  placement  provided  by  the  school  system.    It  appears,  therefore, 
that  this  sample  of  adults  Indicates  that  the^ubW^^desires  vocational  guidance  pro- 
vided in  the  public  schools  and  would  like  to  see  programs  in  this  area  expanded. 

Interviews  With  County  School  Superintendents 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  superintendents  of  the  eight  county  school 
systems*  in  order  to  determine  current  practices,  policies  and  needs  in  vocational 
guidance.    (Interview  results  con  be  found  in  Appendix  A). 

^Washington,  Allegany,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Kent,  Caroline,  Talbot,  and  Prince 
George's. 


Results  indicated  that  all  superintendents  t>c.v/  vocational  guidance  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  school  system.   Half  of  the  eight  systems  reported  having  a  per- 
son responsible  on  a  system-wide  basis  for  vocational  guidance;  three  of  these  four 
systems  assigned  additional  duties  to  this  person,  with  only  one  system  having  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  vocational  guidance  as  his  only  duty.  Tv/o  systems  reported 
hovlng  a  specialist  In  career  counseling  in  each  high  school,  with  a  third  system  hav- 
ing a  career  counseling  specialist  in  two  high  schools.   Only  one  system  had  this  type 
of  specialized  counselor  in  the  middle  schools,  and  none  in  the  elementary  school. 
Three  of  the  five  systems  having  vocational  technical  centers  reported  assigning  ccun 
selors  with  specialized  functions  related  to  career  guidance. 

All  superintendents  indicated  their  high  schools*  counselors  have  vocation- 
al counseling  duties;  five  of  the  superintendents  also  assigned  junior  high  counselors 
this  function.   (No  elementary  school  counselors  were  assigned  this  function.)  Four 
counties  assigned  counselors  in  their  vocational  technical  centers,  career  counseling 
duties. 

Over  half  of  the  superintendents  indicated  they  saw  a  need  for  counselor 
specialization  in  college  counseling,  counseling  for  vocational  students,  job  devel- 
opment and  placement.   One  superintendent  reported  mixed  feelings  aboiJt  this  ques- 
tion, with  the  remaining  superintendents  Indicating  that  they  believed  counselors 
should  be  able  to  perform  any  type  of  function  required  of  school  counselors,]  Five 
systems  reported  hiring  specialized  and  cjeneral  counselors.   Two  superintendents 
commented  that  lack  of  funds  hindered  their  ability  to  employ  counselors  with  spec- 
ial fzed  functions. 

A  variety  of  replies  were  obtained  from  the  question,  "What  kinds  of 
preparation  and  experiences  would  you  like  to  see  persons  involved  in  vocational 
guidance  have?"   These  included:  vocationally  related  coursework,  work  experience 
work  internships  and  group  counsel  I  rrg  coursework.   These  superintendents  also  report- 
ed that  they  would  like  to  see  counselor  certification  requirements  changed  to  permit 
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enfry  of  non -educators  with  work  experience  Into  vocational  guidance,  to  require 
vocational  experience  by  counselors,  and  to  require  that  counselors  take  more  than 
one  course  In  the  area  of  career  guidance. 

Six  of  the  eight  superintendents  also  Indicated  that  they  believe  that  state 
boards  of  education  should  establish  state-wide  policy  concerning  responsibility  In 
providing  students  with  vocational  counseling.  Suggestions  as  to  the  other  services 
In  regard  to  vocational  aspects  of  guidance  that  should  be  provided  students  Included 
administration  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  to  all  students,  establishment  of 
a  computerized  Information  service,  assignment  of  special  coiljnselors  to  work  with 
underachlevers.  Increased  school  and  student  Interaction  with  Industry  and  with  state 
and  federal  agencies. 

Interviews  with  superintendents  made  apparent  the  differing  levels  of  Im- 
portance accorded  vocational  guidance  In  Maryland  school  systems.    It  follows  that 
the  manner  In  which  these  educators  viewed  vocational  guidance  affects  the  quality 
and  quantify  of  vocational  guidance  provided  In  their  school  systems.   AAany  progres- 
sive suggestions  were  noted  from  these  Interviews  and  were  considered  in  formulating 
the  recommendations. 

Interviews  With  Heads  of  Counselor  Education  Programs 
Since  the  review  of  the  research  revealed  counselor  training  to  be  gener- 
ally inadequate  in  the  area  of  vocational  guidance,  a  survey  of  six  counselor  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  conducted  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  number  and  types  of  courses  In  the  area  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing now  being  offered,  or  being  planned.   Further  information  was  gathered  concern- 
ing the  views  of  counselor  educators  toward  vocational  counseling  and  toward  the 
role  of  differential  staffing  in  career  counseling. 

All  schools  surveyed  offered  one  required  course  In  the  area  of  career 
guidance  with  the  course  usually  built  around  vocational  theory  and/or  location  and 
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cataloging  of  occupaHonal  inforiTiatio^ .  Several  program  directors  indicated  Inter- 
est In  implementing  additional  courses  in  career  counseling  including  courses  taught 
as  seminars,  and  those  which  would  utilize  field  experiences. 

The  counselor  educators  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
using  differentia!  staffing  when  training  was  gained  in  fields  other  than  that  of  coun- 
selor education.   (The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  dffferential  staffing  and  published  guidelines  for  their  use:  Support 
Personnel  for  the  Counselor  -  Their  Technical  and  Nontechnical  Role  and  Preparation , ) 

This  disagreement  appears  to  be  centered  around  the  question  of  the  role  of 
the  counselor,  i.e.,  should  counselors  be  trained  to  perform  all  duties  now  required  of 
a  school  counselor  or  should  they  specialize  In  their  training  and  performance  of  du- 
ties.  This  disagreement  was  also  noted  in  the  interview  of  the  superintendents.  It 
appears  that  the  way  in  which  the  counselor  educators  and  superintendents  view  the 
role  of  the  counselor  has  played,  and  will  play,  a  major  role  In  the  manner  in  which 
vocational  counseling  will  develop.   Specifically,  this  question  affects  counselor 
certification  requirements,  counselor  education  programs  and  hiring  and  assignment 
of  counselors  to  school  systems.   The  manner  in  which  counselor  educators  perceived 
a  counselor's  function  appeared  to  be  related  to  their  planning  of  additional  courses 
in  vocational  counseling,  i.e.,  those  who  saw  counselors  as  specialists  were  planning 
more  courses. 

The  counselor  educators  did  agree  that  the  use  of  support  personnel  could 
ease  counselor  loads  and  enable  student  services  to  be  improved.   The  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  State. Department  of  Education  are  now  involved  in  a  program  which 
trains  paraprofessional  guidance  workers  for  Annapolis  Senior  High  School.   One  of 
the  functions  of  these  individuals  is  in  the  area  of  career  development  and  includes 
working  with  career  advisers,  developing  and  maintaining  career  information,  help- 
ing students  fo  use  this  information,  and  helping  students  to  moke  career  inquiries. 
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Several  educators  indicated  they  would  like  to  see  more  specialization  of 
counselor  roles  with  a  program  which  would  train  a  career  counselor  curriculum  spec- 
ialist. A  need  for  specialized  internships  was  also  expressed.    It  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  although  counselor  educators  Indicated  vocational  counseling  to  be  one 
role  of  the  school  counselor,  no  school  seemed  to  be  adequately  preparing  its  gradu- 
ates to  fill  this  role  at  this  time. 

Career  Development  and  Guidonce  Practices  in  Maryland 
Wide  variations  have  been  noted  in  the  manner  in  which  State  school  sys- 
tems have  recognized  the  importance  of  career  development  and  began  to  provide 
services  to  students  in  this  area.   There  are  indications,  however,  that  a  variety  of 

progressive  programs  in  career  development  are  being  implemented  throughout  the 
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State,  including  the  use  of  a  computer  and  placement  programs  in  Baltimore  City  and 
the  Washington  County  career  counseling  program. 

The  majority  of  the  school  systems  are  now  providing  some  career  develop- 
ment activities  In  the  elementary  grades.   Over  half  of  the  systems  now  offer  courses 
or  units  in  the  secondary  schools  on  occupational  information,  the  world  of  work  or 
career  exploration.  Seventeen  of  the  24  systems  presently  use  standardized  test  in- 
struments related  to  career  development.   Eleven  systems  reported  operating  job  place- 
ment programs  (this  is  a  crop  of  three  from  1968). 

This  report  presented  evidence  that  many  Maryland  school  systems  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  their  presentation  of  career  development.    The  wide  variations  in  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  career  guidance  and  implementation  of  programs  in 
this  area  indicates,  however,  that  the  schools  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing 
a  uniformly  effective  vocational  guidance  program  throughout  the  State. 

Analysis  of  Needs 

.The  importance  of  providing  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools  is  gaining 
^     increasing  recognition  among  educators,  both  national  and  local.  A  review  of  the 
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research  focusing  on  vocational  guidance  revealed  both  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  for  vocational  guidance^  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  to  fill  this  need.  As  previously  noted^  State  supervisors  and  counselor 
educators  expressed  the  belief  that  vocational  guidance  was  one  function  of  the  school 
counselor.   Programs  of  career  development  are  being  provided  throughout  the  State 
on  a  limited  basis.   However,  in  order  to  provide  comprehensive  career  development 
services  to  all  public  school  students  in  the  State,  it  is  important  to  identify  the  needs. 
These  needs  are  identified  as  program  objectives  and  personnel  skills.   The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Advisory  Council  are  provided  for  suggesting  ways  of  meeting  the  career 
counseling  needs  of  the  students. 

Program  Objectives 

1 .  Career  Information 

Occupational  Information  — broad  andspec'fic. 

Regional  job  availability  and  competencies  needed  to  perform  these  jobs. 
How  to  make  career  decisions. 
Specific  jc^-re!ated  skills 

How  to  interview  for  a  job. 

How  to  fill  out  employment  applications  and  resumes. 
How  to  look  for  a  job. 
i!  How  to  keep  a  job. 

2.  Self-Exploration 

Information  on  skills,  aptitudes  and  interests. 
Vocational  counseling. 

3.  Additional  Services 
Placement  and  Follow-up. 
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Personnel  Skills 

A  variefy  of  experiences  and  training  are  required  of  the  counselor  and 
other  personnel  who  provide  career  development  services  to  students.   Those  prores- 
sionais  who  are  designated  to  assist  a  student  in  gaining  occupational  information 
should  have  training  in  the  following  oreas:   career  psychology,  occupational  infor- 
mafion  specifically  related  to  national,  state  and  local  needs,  and  the  world  of  work 
(how  to  help  students  acquire  specific  skills  related  to  finding  and  keeping  a  job). 
Actual  work  experience  ouhlde  the  field  of  education  should  be  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  needs  of  students  for  vocational  Infor- 
mation could  be  competently  handled  by  trained  personnel  from  fields  such  as  business 
and  industry. 

The  task  of  keeping  up  with  employment  trends  would  seem  to  be  a  full- 
time  job.   This  fob  could  be  filled  by  someone  whose  duties  included,  not  only  em- 
ployment needs,  requirements  and  trends  in  the  State,  but  dissemination  of  the  infor- 
mation to  the  students,  perhops  through  the  use  of  a  computer.   This  individual  would 
need  leadership    ability  as  well  as  skill  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs- 
Personnel  assisting  students  in  self-exploration  should  have  training  in  ad- 
mlnisterfng  and  interpreting  Interest  and  aptitude  tests.    Here  again,  trained  inst''uc- 
tional  aides  could  effectively  schedule,  administer  and  score  students  tests.  Coun- 
selors, trained  In  test  interpretotlon  and  vocational  counseling,  could  then  counsel 
with  each  student  about  their  tests  and  vocatiorKil  future. 

The  competencies  required  of  the  individual  serving  as  the  placement  spec- 
ialist would  Include  work  experience  as  well  as  training  in  effective  placement  pro- 
cedures.  This  specialist  would  be  sure  that  each  student  had  learned  specific  job- 
related  skills  such  as  fob  interviewing,  and  filling  out  employment  applications. 
(The  use  of  video  tape,  together  with  role-playlng  by  students,  has  been  found  to  be 
an  extremely  effective  method  of  teaching  job  interview  skills.) 
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Recommendations 

After  taking  into  consideration  information  gathered  from  the  variety  of 
sources  previously  reviewed  in  this  report,  as  well  as  the  needs  which  an  effective 
career  development  program  must  fill,  the  following  recommendations  are  being 
offered: 

1 .  Provide  greoter  funding  for  personnel  in  the  area  of  career  development,  guid-* 
once,  counseling  end  placement . 

2.  Develop  and  maintain  a  State-wide  occupational  data  system  available  to  all 
school  systems. 

3.  Change  the  certification  requirements  so  that  counselors  are  required  to  have 
taken  more  than  one  course  in  the  vocational  area;  courses  which  focus  on 
practical  application  of  career  counseling  techniques  and  regional  occupa- 
tional information  should  be  stressed.  Certification  could  also  be  changed  to 
allow  counselor  certification  In  specialty  areas  with  work  experience  required 
for  certification  in  some  specialty  areas. 

4.  Recognize  by  certification,  support  personnel  trained  in  areas  other  than  edu- 
cation as  eligible  to  work  in  the  school  sysfem, 

5.  Counselor  education  programs,  particularly  in  vhe  larger  schools,  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish  a  major  in  career  guidance,  with  appropriate  courses 
provided,  such  as: 

Techniques  of  career  counseling. 

Planning  and  managing  career  guidance  and  placement  programs. 

Occupational  information  from  the  standpoint  of  national,  state  and  local 
needs . 

Career  needs  of  special  populations  such  as  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students . 

Testing  —  specifically  related  to  career  tests. 
Practicums  and  internships  in  career  counseling. 


13. 

Each  counselor  education  program  should  evaluate  the  cour5e(s)  in  career 
counseling  now  being  offered  in  terms  of  relevancy  and  usefulness  to  the 
school  counselor.  The  cour5e(s)  should  then  be  changed,  if  necessary,  with 
other  appropriate  courses  (using  the  above  list  as  a  reference)  added  to  the 
program . 

Training  programs  should  be  offered  in  the  schools  (on-the-fob  training  as  is 
being  carried  out  at  Annapolis  High  School),  and  community  colleges  for  sup- 
port personnel.   Areas  in  which  support  personnel  might  be  trained  are:  place- 
ment and  follow-up;  vocational  and  occupational  information;  and  vocational 
test  administration  and  scoring. 

Evaluate  present  guidance  and  counseling  services  now  afforded  by  the  school 
systems,  particularly  in  view  of  student  needs  and  their  views  on  the  services 
that  they  want  offered.   Each  system  should  have  a  plan  for  career  guidance 
with  clearly  stated  program  objectives. 

Encourage  all  school  systems  to  employ  an  individual  responsible  only  for  career 
development.   This  person  would  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  vocational 
guidance  is  provided  in  all  schools  and  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Encourage  each  system  to  determine  the  composition  of  each  school  in  terms  of 
relative  career  goals  of  the  students  and  the  educational  needs  beyond  high 
school.  Determine  percentage  of  disadvantaged  students  —  then  assign  coun- 
selors accordingly.   Counselors  working  with  the  disadvantaged  should  have 
special  training  in  providing  career  guidance  to  this  group,  since  disadvantage- 
ment  affects  interpretation  of  test  scores,  grades  and  attitudes  toward  employ- 
ment. 

Provide  in-service  training  in  career  development  for  counselors  already  em- 
ployed in  the  school  system.    If  specialization  was  desired,  one  counselor  from 
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each  school  could  receive  the  training.  Training  should  stress  practical  appli- 
cation of  knowledge. 

Encourage  each  school  system  to  provide  Interest  and  aptitude  tests  for  all 
secondary  level  students,  as  well  as  meaningful  interpretation. 

Provide  placemenf  and  follow-up  services  for  all  students  requesting  the  serv- 
ice including  drop-outs.   The  most  effective  placement  service  would  probably 
be  operated  on  a  system-wide  basis.    In  this  way  the  greatest  number  of  |ob 
listings  would  be  available  for  matching  with  the  greatest  number  of  students. 
Have  available,  current  occupational  information  for  student  use  (perhaps 
through  computer). 

Provide  counselors  and  other  personnel  in  a  ratio  that  would  allow  all  students 
to  receive  career  guidance. 

Offer  a  conference  on  vocational  guidance  to  school  superintendents  and 
counselor  educators.   Use  this  opportunity  to  further  progressive  and  positive 
attitudes  toward  vocational  education.   Provide  information  on  state  and  na- 
tional programs  In  this  area  and  allow  time  for  discussion. 

The  State  Career  Guidance  Committee  has  prepared  a  program  which  includes 
an  expenditure  of  1 .2  million  dollars  for  career  counseling  beginning  in  Fiscal 
Year  1974.   This  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  support  this  program 
with  recommended  full  funding. 
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SUMMARY 

The  State  of  Maryland  Is  making  progress  toward  the  goal  of  providing  voca- 
tional guidance  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.   Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
providing  comprehensive  career  education  to  all  students  is  steadily  increasing.  Hope- 
fully, the  information  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  will  be  used  to 
make  vocational  guidance  in  Maryland  the  best  in  the  nation. 
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Appendix  A 
Interviews  with  Superintendents 


Question  1:       Is  vocational  guidance  seen  as  a  responsibility  of  the  school  system? 


Yes 
No 


Number 

8 
0 


100 


Comments:   "It  is  recognized  rhat  while  this  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
school  system,  it  is  a  weak  point  and  total  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  concept  must  be  developed." 


Question  2:      Do  you  have  a  person  on  a  system-wide  basis  responsible  for  voca- 
Honal  guidance? 


Yes 
No 


Number 

4 
4 


% 


50 
50 


Question  3:      What  other  responsibilities  does  this  person  have? 

All  guidance  and  counseling,  pupil 
personnel,  testing  placement  3 

An  assistant  superintendent  who 
participates  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  work- 
study  program.  1 


Question  4:      Do  you  have  a  specialist  in  vocational  guidance  in  each  of  the 
high  schools? 


Yes 
No 

Middle  or  Senior  High 

Yes 
No 

Elementary  Schools 

Yes 
No 

Vocational  Technical  Center 


2  (One  has  at  2  high  schools) 
6 


1 

7 


0 
8 
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Yes 
No 
N/A 


0  ^•'T^ 


3 
2 
3 
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Question  5;      Do  you  have  counselors  at  these  schools  that  have  corner  counseling 
as  one  of  their  functions?  ' 

High  School 

Yes  7 

No  0 

Middle  School 

Yes  5 

No  2 

Vocational  Technical  Center 

Yes  4 

No  2 

N/A  1 

Elementary  School 

Yes  0 

No  7 

(One  superintendent  indicated  this  question  was  not  applicable.) 

Question  6:      Do  you  employ  specialized  counselors? 

Yes  5 

No  1 

No  Answer  2 

General  Counselors 

Yes  5 

No  0 

No  Answer  3 

Question  7:      Do  you  believe  there  should  be  specialization  in  counseling:  Such 
cs 

(Of  those  who  answered) 

(a)  Counseling  for  college 

Yes  5 
•  No 

(b)  Counseling  for  vocational  students 

Yes  5 

No 


ERJC  2  9. 
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QuesHon  8: 


(c)  Job  development  counselors 

Yes  5 
No  1 

(d)  Placement  counselors 

Yes  .  4 

No  1 
Limited  1 

Comments:  "Mixed  feelings.   Six  years  ago  would  have  answered 
"no",  sees  a  place  for  specialization  today,  but  would 
require  tripling  of  guidance  staff  which  Is  hardly  in  this 
system. 

if  enough  available  along  with  funds. 

Each  of  these  functions  should  be  a  leadership  responsi- 
bility of  a  counselor  who  also  does  personal  counseling 
with  all  students  who  choose  to  come  to  him. 

(a)  Depending  upon  size  of  the  system  and  number  of 
Individuals  preparing  for  college  would  govern  a 
full-time  individual  In  this  position. 

(b)  Will  be  responsible  in  the  vocational  technical  cen- 
ter. 

What  kinds  of  preparation  and  experiences  would  you  like  to  see  per- 
sons involved  in  vocational  guidance  have? 


Number 
1 
2 


Courses  in  occtjpations,  labor  market  information,  etc. 

Ability  to  idertJfy  and  relate  to  students.  Background 
in  career  education,  psychology  of  attitude  development, 

Work  experience  outside  education  as  well  as  training 
work  release  program  wherein  school  system  subsidized 
counselor  on  the  \ck  in  local  industry. 

Knowledge  of  employment  for  handicapped  individuals. 


Question  9:       What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  at  the  University  level  in  coun- 
selor preparation? 

Comments:    Relate  preparation  to  world  of  work. 

Six  month  internship  in  a  variety  of  career  areas. 

2  More  work  in  career  education,  group  counseling  tech- 

niques. 
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Less  emphasis  on  college  entrance.   Work  experience 
before  certification.   Better  rounded  courses  in  all 
areas  of  counseling  such  as  labor  market  information, 
job  duties  and  assignments. 

Question  10:     What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  counselor  certification? 

Comments:    Accept  college  degree  plus  significant  experience  in 
industry  or  government. 

3  Permit  entry  of  non-educators  with  actual  work  experi- 

ence . 

Workshop  experience  In  career  education . 

More  than  one  three-hour  course  in  vocational  guidance 
for  counseling  certiflcarion . 

Vocational  experience  by  counselors  such  as  working  in 
industry  or  related  state  or  county  agencies  such  as  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  the  Maryland  State  Employment 
Service. 

Question  11:     Do  you  feel  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  establish  state-wide 
policy  concerning  responsibility  in  providing  students  with  vocational 
aspects  of  guidance . 

Yes  6 
No  2 

Comm/3nts:    Stronger  effort  to  get  the  right  kind  of  people  in  the  field, 

Recommend  review  of  primary  standards  for  the  certification  of  voca- 
tional guidance  codinselors  more  in  keeping  with  the  expertise  of  in- 
dividuals capable  of  doing  the  [ob. 

Question  12:     Ars  there  other  services  in  regard  to  vocational  aspects  of  guidance 
you  feel  should  be  provided  students. 

Comments:    Vocational  guidance  counselors  should  be  totally  aware 
of  |ob  opportunities  In  the  immediate  area. 

Relationship  of  curriculum  to  job  duties  to  which  student 
aspires. 

Ability  to  communicate  realistically  to  students  about 
course  curriculum  and  fob  opportunities* 

Counselors  in  elementary  and  funlor  high  schools. 

Counselors  assigned  to  work  with  under-achlevers . 

State  leadership  In  upgrading  counselors. 

'  Create  responsibility  of  counselors  to  work  with  all 

students. 

K-12  curriculum  in  career  education  give  all  students 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery. 
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Wholesome  viewpoint  of  work  concern  about  attitudes 
and  restoration  of  work  ethic. 

Computerized  information  service. 

Increased  Interaction  with  industry,  state  and  federol 
agencies. 

Pre-vocatlonal  training  and  screening  counseling  during 
training,  and  placement  after  training. 
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This  years  Graduate  Follow  Up  Report,  a  result  of  a  survey 
conducted  yearly  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Unit  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  lias  been  expanded  to  include  data  about 
adults  as  well  as  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  education 
graduates.  Placement  information  is  included  from  state,  community, 
and  technical  colleges  and  local,  vocational-technical,  and  special 
schools.  All  eight  vocational  fields  are  shown. 

This  report  is  distributed  throughout  the  stale  in  order  to  help 
vocational  educators  and  others  to  evaluate  die  progress  of  vocational 
programs  in  Connecticut,  to  more  effectively  plan  new  programs,  and 
to  improve  present  program  offerings.  We  hope  that  the  information 
contained  herein  is  meaningful  and  of  assistance  in  accomplishing 
these  goals. 

Our  appreciation  is  extended  to  all  die  individuals  responsible  for 
compiling  and  submitting  the  graduate  data  which  make  up  the 
content  of  this  booklet. 


Introduction 


One  hundred  and  sixty-three  sehools,  eolleges,  and  other  institutions 
reported  a  total  of  15,281  students,  representing  eight  program  fields  in 
vocational  education  in  Connecticut,  gr.uhuuing  from  preparatory  courses. 

A  total  of  13,174  graduates  completed  secondary  level  programs,  147  com- 
pleted adult  preparatory  programs,  while  the  remaining  1,987  graduates 
came  from  post-secondary  programs  offered  in  state,  community,  and 
technical  colleges  and  vocational  technical  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  72.3  per  cent  of  those  graduates  who  were 
available  for  placement  were  employed  in  occupations  for  which  they 
were  trained  or  in  related  occupations.  The  average  hourly  wage  for  this 
group  was  $2.35  per  hour.  Of  the  available  graduates  1,479,  or  16.8  per 
cent  of  the  available  graduates,  were  employed  in  non-related  occupations. 

Graduates  continuing  their  education  on  a  full-time  basis  represented 
.^8.2  percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  number  of  graduates  available  for  place- 
ment 708,  or  8.0  per  cent,  were  unemployed. 
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liighlights  '   

Number  Percent 

Total  Number  of  Vocational  Graduates    15281 

Not  Available  for  Placement   6504 

Continued  Full-Time  School    4302  28.2 

Entered  Armed  Services                                      611  4.0 

Status  Unknown   1.U9  7.3 

Other  Reasons                                                    472  3.1 

Available  for  Placement    8777 

Employed  in  Occupation  Trained  or  Related  ..  6350  72.3 
Employed  in  Occupation  Unrelated  to 

Training    1479  16.8 

Employed  Part-Time                                           240  2.7 

Unemployed                                                     708  8.0 

Q  Mean  Hourly  Wage   $2.35 
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89 
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GRAND  TOTAL 

15281 
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East  Haddam  (Nathan  Hale-Ray  High) 
Glastonbury  High 
Killingly  High 

Lehanon  (Lyman  Memorial  High) 
Lcdyard  High 

Middletown  (Woodrow  Wilson  High) 
Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Arts) 
Rockville  High 
Southington  High 
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Hartford  Public  High 
Hartford  (Weaver  High) 
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South  Windsor  High 
Stafford  High 
Stamford  High 
Stamford  (Rippowam  High) 
Stratford  High 
Stratford  (Bunnell  High) 
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West  Hartford  (Hall  High) 
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0 

86 

0 

0 

48 

46 

96 

2.27 

2 

0 

0 

96 

2 

18 

4 

4 

68 

37 

54 

1.82 

20 

0 

11 

106 

1 

45 

4 

6 

50 

26  , 

52 

1.81 

11 

0 

13 

24 

1 

7 

0 

1 

15 

15 

100 

2.13 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14 

8 

57 

1.91 

5 

0 

1 

30 

1 

14 

0 

2 

13 

7 

54 

1.97 

3 

1 

2 

97 

1 

44 

2 

1 

49 

28 

57 

1.93 

11 

0 

10 

83 

3 

42 

1 

2 

35 

29 

83 

2.18 

5 

0 

1 

76 

4 

23 

5 

2 

42 

35 

83 

2.16 

7 

0 

0 

151 

1 

58 

2 

14 

76 

27 

36 

1.88 

31 

0 

18 

75 

1 

33 

14 

0 

27 

11 

41 

1.85 

3 

2 

11 

99 

4 

26 

22 

5 

42 

36 

86 

2.03 

6 

0 

0 

109 

4 

30 

17 

8 

50 

29 

58 

1.98 

16 

1 

4 

32 

0 

6 

2 

2 

22 

14 

64 

1.82 

4 

2 

2 

11 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

43 

1.85 

4 

0 

0 

51 

5 

13 

1 

0 

32 

21 

66 

1.97 

9 

2 

0 

41 

0 

12 

1 

0 

28 

25 

89 

2.06 

3 

0 

0 

Business  and 

Office 

Education 


(1) 


Secondary  (contd.) 
West  Haven  High 
•Westport  (Staples  High) 
Wethersfield  High 
Wilton  Pligh 

Winchester  (The  Gilbert  School) 
Windham  High 
Windsor  High 
Windsor  Locks  High 
Wolcott  High 
Woodstock  Academy 
Valley  Regional  High  (Dist.  #4) 
Amity  Regional  High  (Dist.  #5) 
Wamogo  Regional  High  (Dist.  #6) 
Northwestern  Reg.  High  (Dist.  #7) 
RHAM  Jr.-Sr.  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #8) 
Joel  Barlow  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #9) 
Lewis  S.  Mills  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #10) 
Durham  (Reg.  Dist.  #13) 
Q   Nonnewaug  (Reg.  Dist.  #14) 
gP^(^"Southbury  (Reg.  Dist.  #15) 


a 


o 


o 
H 


o 


T3 


•  t— I 

a  o 

T3  CD 
O  13 


o 
c 

D 

OJ 

CO 


o 


^  -  C 
^  (Moo 

>  o  o 


Employed 
In  Oc^^ipation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


o 


a 

o 

&• 

O 
O 

O 

■*-» 

'a; 
c 


CTJ 

PL, 


s 

CD 

c 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

.(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

237 

6 

54 

9 

11 

157 

128 

82  • 

2.18 

18 

7 

4 

56 

3 

24 

3 

1 

25 

18 

72 

2.48 

3 

1 

3 

44 

1 

19 

0 

0 

24 

23 

96 

2.22 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

20 

2.00 

4 

0 

0 

46 

0 

21 

0 

2 

23 

21 

91 

2.14 

2 

0 

0 

180 

2 

39 

29 

0 

110 

59 

54 

1.98 

24 

11 

16 

176 

7 

87 

22 

1 

59 

5Q- 

85 

2.15 

9 

0 

0 

105 

2 

4o 

0 

0 

58 

28 

48 

2.14 

22 

0 

8 

39 

0 

11 

4 

3 

21 

13 

62 

2.09 

1 

5 

2 

29 

10 

9 

0 

0 

10 

4 

40 

1.94 

6 

0 

0 

44 

7 

14 

1 

3 

19 

16 

84 

2.r 

3 

0 

0 

93 

1 

44 

9 

0 

39 

23 

59 

1.91 

16 

0 

0 

36 

1 

22 

a 

0 

,13 

3 

23 

1.96 

7 

0 

3 

23 

0 

5 

2 

0 

16 

5 

31 

2.01 

8 

1 

2 

76 

5 

39 

0 

4 

28 

22 

79 

2.22 

6 

0 

0 

20 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

10 

100 

1.77 

0 

0 

0 

66 

2 

12 

5 

0 

47 

38 

81 

2.35 

5 

1 

3 

34 

0 

13 

7 

3 

11 

7 

64 

?..47 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

1 

0 

13 

13 

100 

1,85 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

8 

0 

13 

9 

69 

1.93 

0 

4 

0 

-13- 

Business  and 

OfRoe 

Education 


(1) 


Secondary  (contd.) 


Post-Secondary 

Central  Conn.  State  College 
Greater  Hartford  Commimity  Col. 
Housatonic  Community  College 
Manchester  Community  College 
Mattatuck  Commimity  College 
Middlesex  Community  College 
Northwestern  Community  College 
Norwalk  Community  College 
South  Central  Community  College 
Total-Post-Secondary 

Adult 

Corrections  Inst.  (Niantic) 
O  btal-Adult 

EKJC-otat. 


5 

o 


o 

(2) 


CO 
Cj 


W 

(S) 


to 


o  ^ 
OCX, 

(4) 


c 


(5) 


f>i  CO 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Wliicli  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


.2 

15 


o 
o 
O 


o 

(6)  (T) 


G 

(8) 


c5  »^ 


(9) 


(10)  (11) 


t:  I 

(12)  (13) 


American  School  for  the  Deaf 

26 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

11 

100 

2,08 

0 

0 

0 

ACES  (North  Haven) 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

Lark  Industries  (Torrington) 

11 

0 

,3 

2 

0 

6 

6 

100 

2.33 

0 

0 

0 

Total-Secondary 

8226 

195 

2645 

696 

297 

4393 

3090 

70 

2.10 

782 

145 

376 

3299 


29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 

0 

'  22 

0 

5 

4 

0 

13 

11 

85 

1 

1 

0 

79  _ 

0 

49 

7 

0 

23 

20 

87 

2 

0 

1 

87 

1 

19 

27 

0 

40 

■  27 

68 

3.78 

3 

0 

10 

42 

0 

12 

0 

0 

30 

12 

40 

2 

1 

15 

33 

0 

6 

22 

0 

5 

5 

100 

3.26 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

10 

3 

.  0 

13 

10 

77 

2 

0 

1 

80 

0 

42 

4 

0 

34 

30 

88 

3  34 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

404 

1 

149 

67 

0 

187 

144 

77 

3.35 

12 

2 

29 

66 

0 

*0 

15 

19 

32 

7 

22 

6 

1 

18 

66 

0 

0 

15 

19 

32 

7 

22 

6 

1 

jl8 

8696 

196 

2794 

778 

316 

4612 

3241 

70 

2.15 

800 

148 

423 

14.- 


Cooperative 
Work 

Experience  / 

Diversified 

Occupations 


(1) 


ERIC 


Secondary 
Bethel  High 
Branford  High 
Bridgeport  (Bassick  High) 
Bridgeport  (Ccnlral  High) 
Bridgeport  (Harding  High) 
Bristol  Central  High 
Bristol  Eastern  High 
Danbury  Pligh 

East  Hartford  (Penney  High) 
Ellington  High 
Enfield  High 
Hamden  High 
Hartford  Public  High 
Hartford  (Weaver  High) 
Manchester  High  , 
Middletown  High 

Middletown  (Woodrow  Wilson  High) 
Monroe  (Masuk  High) 
New  Britain  High 


e3 


GO 


o 


i?0 


c  ^  Employed 
1-^2      In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 


Related  Occupatic^n 


-1^ 


C  rr  OJ 


3  Sc.  S 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

37 

5 

9 

0 

0 

22 

96 

2.25 

1 

0 

0 

26 

3 

7 

0 

5 

11 

4 

36 

2.27 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

9 

75 

2.51 

0 

3 

0 

31 

1 

3 

1 

1 

25 

18 

72 

2.33 

3 

3 

1 

18 

2 

1 

0 

4 

11 

9 

82 

2.69 

1 

1 

0 

16 

2 

2 

0 

3 

9 

7 

■78 

2.22 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

7 

0 

3 

10 

10 

100 

2.45 

0 

0 

0 

30 

3 

11 

3 

0 

13 

12 

92 

2.07 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

1.90 

0 

0 

0 

26 

5 

1 

2 

0 

18 

14 

78 

2.42 

3 

0 

1 

85 

4 

25 

0 

3 

53 

48 

91 

2.32 

5 

0 

0 

61 

5 

7 

0 

4 

45 

41 

91 

2.74 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

50 

2.13 

1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

100 

2.45 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

5 

100 

2.03 

0 

0 

0 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0  • 

26 

22 

85 

1.89 

4 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

12 

67 

2.87 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

4 

67 

0 

0 

2 

- 1?;. 


Employed 


o 

In  Occupation  for 

c 

Cooperative 
Work 

aduatt 

Servi< 

mploy 
4,  5,  an 

VVliicli  Tniined  or  in 
Related  Occupation 

0 
a 

Experience/ 
Diversified 

6 
<^ 

O 

£ 

d  Trai 
?  Scho 

iknow 

^  in 

)urlv 

V 

0 

'O 

Occupations 

Total  Xo. 

Entered  } 

■53 

Status  Ur 

Other 

Available 
(Col.  2  mil 
(Col.  8  pill 

Number 

Percent 

Mean  He 
Wage 

Unrelatec 

Part  Tim 

Unemplo; 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Secondary  (contd.) 

New  Haven  (Wilbnr  Cross  High) 

68 

5 

9 

10 

0 

44 

32 

73 

2.58 

3 

0 

9 

New  Haven  (Hillhousc  High) 

38 

3 

•  8 

0 

0 

27 

17 

63 

2.29 

4 

1 

5 

New  Haven  (Richard  C.  Lee  High) 

32 

2 

3 

1 

2 

24 

13 

54 

2.18 

5 

4 

2 

Newtown  High 

28 

0 

9 

0 

2 

17 

16 

94 

2.33 

1 

0 

0 

North  Haven  High 

34 

2 

4 

0 

0 

28 

17 

61 

2.11 

11 

0 

0 

Norwalk  (Brien  McMahon  High) 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

78 

2.20 

0 

0 

2 

Plaiiwille  High 

44 

5 

6 

2 

6 

25 

21 

84 

2.17 

4 

0 

0 

Portland  High 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

80 

1.91 

1 

1 

0 

Southington  Higli 

47 

0 

■  7 

1 

0 

39 

37 

95 

2.23 

1 

1 

0 

Stamford  High 

45 

0 

6 

0 

0 

39 

25 

64 

2,41 

4 

10 

0 

Stamford  (Rippowam  High) 

45 

0 

13 

0 

0 

32 

29 

91 

2.10 

3 

0 

0 

Stouington  High 

17 

2 

2 

1 

0 

12 

8 

67 

2.13 

3 

0 

1 

Wallingford  (Lyman  Hall  High) 

24 

2 

0 

2 

0 

20 

20 

100 

2.27 

0 

0 

0 

Waterbury  (Kennedv  High) 

8 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

West  Hartford  (Conard  High) 

IS 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

10 

S3 

2.90 

2 

0 

0 

West  Hartford  (Hall  High) 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

25 

2.75 

3 

0 

0 

Wcstport  (Staples  High)' 

49 

3 

9 

9 

1 

27 

19 

70 

2,15 

7 

1 

0 

^"'ethersfield  High 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

6 

86 

2,14 

0 

0 

] 

ERLC 
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1C 

Cooperative 
Work 

Experience/ 

Diversified 

Occupations 


u 

c2 


to 


o 

5 


 , 

^  i  = 

^  CO 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


o 

rt 


O 

o 
O 


7r. 


hl^  to 
c  > 


1        ?  1 

p  p 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Secondary  (contd.) 

VViudsor  High 

30 

0 

8 

0 

0 

22 

18 

82 

2.58 

4 

0 

0 

Souriibuiy  (Reg.  Dist  #15) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

50 

2.35 

1 

0 

0 

Total— Second-iiy 

1026 

61 

164 

37 

42 

722 

574 

80 

2.34 

93 

26 

29 

Adult 

Portland  High 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.40 

0 

0 

0 

Total-Adult 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2,40 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

1027 

61 

164 

37 

42 

723 

575 

80 

2.34 

93 

26 

29 

o 

ERIC 


0  O  ;  rs 


Distributive 
Education 


(1) 


Secondary 
Ansonia  Higli 
Betliel  Higli 
Bloomfield  Higli 
Branford  Sr.  Higli 
Bridgeport  (Bassick  High) 
Bridgeport  (Cei^tral  High) 
Bridgeport  (W.  Plarding  High) 
Danbury  High 
Derby  High 
East  Hartford  High 
East  Hartford  (Penney  High) 
Enfield  High 
Greenwich  High 
Groton  (Fitch  Pligh) 
Hartford  {Bulkeley  High) 
Hartford  Puhlic  High 
Hartford  (Weaver  High) 
Q  ^'lanchestcr  High 
j^p^Qlcriden  (Maloney  High) 


o 


19 
15 
26 
21 
7 
11 
18 
32 
46 

9 
53 

4 
18 
46' 
15 
12 
29 
16 
13 


o 


CO 


(2)  (3) 


0 
2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 


bp 
3  :: 


7 
6 
8 
5 
0 
2 

3 

8 
15 

4 
17 

0 

5 
15 

9 

4 
12 

4 


c 
o 

cJ5 


(4)  (5) 


0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


.  CO 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


c 

o 


>  c  c 


s 


0 
0 
0 

{) 

0 

2 

0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 


12 
7 
5 

14 

5 

7 
12 
23 
30 

5 

30 
1 

12 
18 
5 
6 

8 

10 
10 


7 

7 

3 
11 

5 

4 
11 
23 
27 

5 

30 
1 
12 

13 
3 
5 
6 

10 
8 


58 
100 
60 
79 
100 
57 
92 
100 
90 
100 
100 
100 
100 
72 
60 
83 
75 
100 
80 


1.94 
2.17 

2.08 

2.40 

2.53 

2.57 

2.05 

2.05 

2.15 

2.15' 

1.95 

2.30 

2.02 

2.11 

2.34 

2.18 

2.02 

2.11 


4 
0 
2 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
2 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


o 


(6)     (7)     (8)       (9)       (10)    (11)    (12)  (13) 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 


o  'J'  I:  o 


IS- 


Distributive 
Education 


(1) 


Secondary  (contd.) 


a 

o 

o 

c 


o 


o 

CO 


(2)  (3) 


c  o 

•5  2 


o  "3 


o 
D 

on 


P  r—  CO 

w 

^  fM  CO 
*rt  ^  ^ 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


K  to 


o 
O 


C3 


(4)      (5)     (6)     (7)     (8)       (9)       (10)    (11)    (12)  (18) 


Meriden  (Piatt  High) 

22 

0 

7 

I 

1 

13 

6 

46 

2.28 

3  ■ 

2 

2 

Middle  town  High 

23 

1 

5 

0 

0 

17 

16 

94 

2.20 

0 

0 

1 

Milford  High 

16 

0 

6 

1 

0 

9 

9 

100 

2.55 

0 

0 

0 

Milford  (Jonathan  Law  High) 

24 

5 

7 

0 

3 

9 

9 

100 

2.13 

0 

0 

0 

Montville  High 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

100 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Wilbur  Cross  High) 

22 

0 

1 

1 

0 

20 

11 

55 

2.12 

7 

0 

2 

New  Haven  (Hillhouse  High) 

24 

2 

4 

2 

0 

16 

12 

75 

2,00 

4 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Richard  C.  Lee  High) 

13 

0 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

100 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

New  Milford  High  ^ 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

100 

1.85 

0 

0 

0 

Newtown  High 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

50 

2.18 

2 

0 

0 

North  Haven  High 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

33 

2.10 

2 

0 

0 

Norwalk  High 

52 

6 

19 

3 

0 

24 

22 

92 

2.23 

2 

0 

0 

Nomalk  (Brien  McMahon  High) 

19 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

9 

100 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Arts) 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

100 

2.55 

0 

0  . 

0 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

31 

1 

5 

2 

0 

23 

18 

78 

1.93 

4 

1  * 

0 

Plymouth  (Terryville  High) 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

6 

100 

1.86 

0 

0 

0 

Ridgefield  High 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Shelton  High 

18 

0 

9 

2 

0 

7 

7 

100 

2.40 

0 

0 

0 

Southington  High 

39 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

28 

74 

2.30 

3 

7 

0 

Stamford  High 

30 

0 

9 

0 

0 

21 

13 

62 

2.00 

6 

0 

2 

Distributive 
Education 


o 

o 
d 


O 


O 


CO 

£ 

o 


hi) 

.5 

2  P 


O 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Troined  or  in 
Uehited  Occupation 


O  vT^ 

CO  ^ 


c : 


.2 

C3 


O 

O 


-52 


(1) 


:2)     (3)     (4)     (5)     (6)     (7)     (8)       (9)       (10)  (W) 


P  I 
(12)  (13) 


Secondary  (contd.) 


Stamford  (Rippowam  High) 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

100 

2.22 

0 

0 

0 

Thomaston  Jr.-Sr.  High 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

33 

2.50 

1 

0 

1 

Torriiigton  High 

33 

1 

5 

1 

0 

26 

2.3 

88- 

1.90 

0 

(; 

3 

Trumbull  High 

17 

1 

2 

1 

0 

13 

12 

92 

2.05 

1 

0 

0 

Wallingford  (Lyman  Hall  High) 

17 

1 

7 

3 

0 

6 

3 

50 

1.89 

1 

2 

0 

Waterbury  (Crosby  High) 

46 

1 

16 

4 

3 

22 

21 

95 

2.06 

0 

0 

1 

Waterbury  (Wilby  High) 

23 

2 

4 

2 

0 

15 

15 

100 

1.90 

0 

0 

0 

Waterbury  (Kennedy  High) 

39 

3 

7 

2 

1 

26 

23 

88 

2.10 

1 

0 

2 

Watertown  High 

16 

1 

3 

0 

0 

12 

10 

83 

2.19 

1 

0 

1 

West  Hartford  (Conard  High) 

31 

1 

4 

0 

0 

26 

26 

100 

2.{K) 

0 

0 

0 

West  Hartford  (Hall  High)^ 

11 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

100 

2.25 

0 

0 

(: 

West  Haven  High 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 

0 

Wethersfield  High 

20 

1 

4 

1 

2 

12 

12 

100 

2.26 

0 

0 

0 

Windiiam  High 

15 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

8 

80 

1.88 

2 

0 

0 

Windsor  High 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 

9 

7 

78 

2.19 

1 

0 

1 

Wolcott  High 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

12 

92 

2.10 

0 

0 

1 

Woodbridge  (Amity  High  Reg.  Di.st.  #5) 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

100 

1.81 

0 

0 

0 

Total— Secondary 

1105 

70 
5 

297 

49 

.  30 

659 

559 

85 

2.12 

60 

18 

22 

Distributive 
Education 
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cS 

o 

O 

d 
o 


CO 

c 

CD 


G  O 


o  :i 


o 


CO 


.    CO  ^ 


3  £  ci. 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Rehitcd  Occupation 


o 
X 


o 


o 
O 


(2)     (3)      (4)      (5)     (6)     (7)     (8)       (9)       (10)  (11) 


CD 


CD 
>-» 
O 


^  ^ 


(12) 


(13) 


Post-Secondary 


Central  Conn.  State  College 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

100 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

Greater  Hartford  Community  College 

7 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester  Community  College 

21  . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

10 

7 

70 

3.28 

0 

0 

1 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

11 

Northwestern  Community  College 

6 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norwalk  Community  College 

22 

1 

9 

1 

0 

11 

7 

64 

3.75 

2 

0 

2 

Total— Post-Sccondan' 

77 

3 

27 

8 

0 

39 

20 

51 

3.12 

5 

0 

14 

TOTAL 

1182 

73 

324 

57 

30 

698 

579 

83 

2.16 

65 

18 

36 

o 

ERIC 


2Ctf> 


9,1 


Health 

Occupations 


o 

o 
6 


o 


(Li 


CD 


•p  o 
f— (  ^ 


o 

P 


5^  ^ 


,i2  oi  00 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


u 


O 

O 


c 


P 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Secondary 

Animal  Technician 

25 

2 

13 

0 

0 

10 

5 

50 

2.75 

5 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Richard  C.  Lee  High) 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.75 

0 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Wilbur  Cross  Pligh) 

20 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

4 

45 

5 

0 

0 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

42 

4 

20 

14 

0 

4 

2 

50 

2 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Hillhouse  High) 

13 

2 

7 

2 

0 

2 

1 

50 

1 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Richard  C.  Lee  Higli) 

19 

0 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Haven  (Wilbur  Cross  High) 

10 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

50 

1 

0 

0 

Nurses  Aide                                   .  • 

300 

1 

125 

18 

28 

128 

76 

59 

2.12 

33 

6 

13 

Ansonia  High 

12 

0 

4 

,  2 

0 

6 

3 

50 

2,00 

3 

0 

0 

Bloomfield  High 

35 

0 

32 

2 

0 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Branford  High 

12 

0 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

40 

2.25 

3 

0 

0 

Bridgeport  (Central  High) 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

75 

1.85 

1 

0 

0 

Danbury  High 

11 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

5 

41 

2.09 

2 

0 

0 

Derby  High 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Groton  (Fitch  Sr.  High) 

12 

0 

4 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

C"    Hamden-New  Haven  (Coop.  Educ.  Ctr.) 

26 

0 

12 

0 

6 

8 

7 

88 

1.80 

1 

0 

0 

Occupations 


(1) 


o 


.  o 
(2) 


CO 


(3) 


5P 

lued  Traini 
inie  School 

Unknown 

Con  tin 

Status 

Other 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

^  Ol  CO 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


.2 


o 

o 

O 


o 


H 

-t:  o 
c        J2  c 


(6)     (7)     (8)       (9)       (10)  (11) 


(12)  (13) 


Secondary  (contd.) 


Hartford  (Bulkeley  High) 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Hartford  (Weaver  High) 

15 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

3 

30 

2.00 

1 

0 

6 

Hartford  Pubhc  High 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Litchfield  (Wamogo  High  Dist.  #6) 

15 

1 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Manchester  High 

13 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

3 

75 

2.22 

1 

0 

0 

Meriden  (Piatt  High) 

11 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

2.29 

0 

0 

0 

New  Britain  Sr.  High 

20 

0 

5 

0 

3 

12 

6 

50 

2.57 

2 

1 

3 

Norwalk  Center  Voc.  Arts 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ridgefield  High 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

50 

2,65 

2 

0 

0 

Shelton  High 

20 

0 

11 

2 

0 

7 

3 

42 

2.35 

3 

0 

1 

Soudiington  High 

21 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

7 

70 

1.85 

3 

0 

0 

Stamford  High 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

50 

1.85 

2 

0 

0 

Stamford  (Rippowam  High) 

4 

0 

()■ 

0 

0 

4. 

4 

100 

1.87 

0 

0 

0 

Wallingford  (Lyman  Hall  High) 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

8* 

1(X) 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

Watertown  High 

19 

0 

1 

0 

1 

17 

14 

88 

2.20 

2 

0 

1 
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O 


o 


o 


O 


CO 
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o 


o 
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Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


0; 


o 
O 


a; 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Secondary  (coiitd.) 

Psychiatric  Aide 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2^ 

Groton  (Fitch  High) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Radiologic  Technician 

11 

0 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New  Haven  (VVilbur  Cross  High) 

11 

0 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total— Secondary 

384 

7 

165 

33 

29 

150 

S3 

55 

2.13 

42 

8 

17 

Post-Secondary 

Dental  Assistant 

65 

0 

2 

4 

0 

59 

45 

71 

2.48 

6 

2 

6 

Eli  Whitney  Tech. 

22 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

13 

65 

2,19 

2 

0 

5 

A.I.  Prince  Tech. 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

10 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

J.M.  Wright  Tech. 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12 

86 

2.75 

1 

1 

0 

Windham  Tech. 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

67 

2.56 

3 

1 

1 

ERIC 


0'  O  f;:  q 


Health 
Occupations 


o 

H 


C/2 


CD 


5P 


o 


|s_  Employed 
p-o^      In  Occupation  lor 
Q^i-c    Which  Trained  or  in 
Rehited  Occupation 


c2  5 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(S) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Post-Secondary  (contd.) 

Urban  Professional 

6 

0 

6 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hons  11  tonic  Community  College 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inhalation  Therapy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

Norwalk  Community  College 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

17 

0 

7 

1 

0 

9 

9 

100 

3.00 

0 

0 

Housatonic  Community  College 

17 

0 

7 

1 

0 

9 

9 

100 

3.00 

0 

0 

Nursing 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

100 

4,00 

0 

0 

Norwalk  Community  College 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

Occupational  Therapy 

17 

0  . 

0 

3 

0 

14 

11 

79 

2.75 

3 

0 

Manchester  Community  College 

17 

0 

0 

3 

0 

14 

11 

79 

2.75 

3 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


ERLC 


Health 
Occupations 


(1) 


Post-Secondary  (contcl) 
Practical  Nursing 

Bullard-Havens  Tech. 
Henry  Abbott  Tech. 
Eli  Whitney  Tech. 
A.I.  Prince  Tech. 
Vinal  Tech. 
E,C.  Goodwill  Tech. 
Norwich  Tech. 
J.M.  Wright  Tech. 
W.F.  Kaynor  Tech. 
Windham  Tech. 

Radiologic  Technician 

Middlesex  Community  College 

Surgical  Technician 
Manchester  Community  College 

O  Total-Post-Secondary 

ERIC 


o 
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6 


o 


V 

£ 

CO 

-a 

CD 

s 

< 


to 


CD  ^ 


O 


CD  I  3 
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Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
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Related  Occupation 
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ffi  to 

CD 
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(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

590 

0 

15 

33 

6 

536 

515 

96 

3.00 

2 

9 

10 

67 

0 

5 

0 

0 

62 

62 

100 

3.00 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

4 

1 

0 

27 

24 

80 

2.87 

0 

3 

0 

77 

0 

1 

2 

0 

74 

74 

iOO 

3.17 

0 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 

29 

0 

94 

92 

98  ■ 

2.00 

2 

0 

■  0 

24 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

22 

lOf^- 

2.90 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

2 

0 

0 

60 

56 

90 

3.12 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

24 

100 

2.86 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

60 

89 

3.35 

0 

4 

3 

74 

0 

0 

0 

6 

68 

68 

100 

2.55 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

1 

0 

38 

33 

87 

3.00 

0 

1 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

57 

3.20 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

57 

3.20 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

100 

-  3.25 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

100 

3.25 

0 

0 

0 

724 

0 

30 

41 

6 

647 

606 

93 

2.99 

11 

12 

18 
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Unki 
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o 

Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
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H  U  00       O  X  0H  P 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(•5), 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Adult 

Health  Occupations 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Hamden-New  Haven  (Coop.  Ediic. 

Ctr.)  17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17. 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Total-Adult 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

100 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

.1125 

7 

195 

74 

35 

814 

706 

87 

2.89 

53 

20 

35 

ERIC 
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o 
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^  CO 


Employed 
In  Occr.pation  for 
W'liich  Trained  or  in 
Relat^.^d  Occupation 


to  2 


c 


Secondary 

Care  6c  Guidance  of  Children 
Bridgeport  (Central  High) 

Clothing  Management 

Nonnewaiig  High  (Heg.  Dist.  #14) 

Food  Management 
Branford  High 
Bridgeport  (Central  High) 
Hamdcn  High 

Hamden-New  H  aven  (Coop.  Educ.  Ctr.) 
New  Britain  Sr.  High 
New  Britain  Sr.  Higli  (Spec.  Ed.) 
New  Britain  (Pulaski  Sr.  High) 
North  Haven  Higli 
Norwalk  Center  for  Voc.  Arts 
^    Southington  High 
gj^^Waterbury  (Wilhy  High) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

16 

0 

5 

3 

1 

7 

n 

43 

1.95 

2 

1 

1 

16 

0 

5 

3 

1 

7 

3 

43 

1.95 

2 

-  1 

1 

11 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

195 

14 

50 

18 

13 

100 

47 

47 

2.56 

38 

2 

13 

19 

3 

8 

2 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

6 

50 

2.50 

3 

1 

2 

15 

0 

4 

1 

3 

7 

5 

71 

2.05 

2 

0 

0 

18 

1 

n 
O 

1 

0 

13 

11 

85 

3.50 

1 

0 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

50 

2.25 

1 

0 

1 

4 

{; 

0 

0 

u 

4 

3 

75 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

56 

2.25 

2 

0 

2 

14 

0 

5 

2 

0 

7 

2 

29 

2.50 
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1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 

i 

15 

3 

20 

2.10 

8 

0 

4 

40 

5 

16 

6 

0 

13 

3 

38 

1.95 

S 
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0 
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u 
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£ 

o 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(^) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

jcoiidary  (contd.) 

Watertown  High 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

67 

2.50 

1 

0 

0 

Windham  High 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

2 

40 

3 

0 

0 

RHAM  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #8) 

8 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

50 

2.10 

1 

0 

0 

Nonne\/iuig  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #14) 

S 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Home  Furnishings 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nonnewaug  High  (Reg.  Dist.  #14) 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Occupational  Home  Economics 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

75 

2.03 

0 

0 

1 

J.M.  Wright  Tech. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

'4 

3 

75 

2.03 

0 

0 

1 

Total— Secondary 

228 

14 

63 

22 

18 

111 

53 

48 

2.49 

40 

3 

15 

Adult 

Care  &  Guidance  of  Children 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

10 

67 

1.85 

0 

0 

5 

Danbury  High 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

10 

67 

1,85 

0 

0 

5 

Total-Adult 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

10 

67 

1,85 

0 

0 

5 

TOTAL 

244 

14 

63 

22 

19 

126 

63 

50 

2.25 

40 

3  . 

20 
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O 
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CD 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

.(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
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Vocational-Technical  Schools  (contd.) 
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H.C.  Wilcox 
Vinal 

E.G.  Goodwin 
Norwich 
J.M.  Wright 
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W.F.  Kaynor 
Windham 

Electronics,  Industrial 
Emmett  O'Brien 
Bullard-Havens 
Henry  Abbott 
H.H.  Ellis 
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H.C.  Wilcox 
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E.G.  Goodwin 
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0 

19 

16 

84 

1.87 

0 

0 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

67 

2.00 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

iO 

100 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

4 

3 

0 

12 

12 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

4 

3 

0 

12 

12 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

6 

67 

2.81 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1' 

0 

9 

6 

67 

2.81 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

2  ■ 

40 

2.50 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

2 

40 

2.50 

3 

0 

0 

73 

2 

7 

10 

0 

54 

36 

67 

2.29 

13 

0 

5 

Trade  and 

Industrial 

Education 


a 

o 

o 
d 


o 


0) 


(V 


c 

pi  n 


o  s 


(1) 


o 
c 

c 

D 

C/5 


(2)     (3)     (4)  (5) 


^  id"-' 
O  c  2 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


\  00 


O 
(6) 


(7) 


<D 

E 
(8) 


QJ 

(9) 


o 

(10) 


o 
o 

O 


c 
D 


(11) 


(12)  (13) 


Adult 

Special  Schools 


Auiomubile  Servicing 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

25 

2.35 

1 

0 

2 

Greater  Htfd.  Assoc./Retarded 

10 

0 

.  0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

y-. 

2.35 

1 

0 

2 

Custodial  Services 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

100 

i.o5 

0 

0 

0 

-DATAHR,  Inc. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

lOG 

1.85 

0 

0 

0 

Greater  Htfd.  Assoc./Retarded 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dry  Cleaning 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

\m 

1.20 

0 

0 

0 

Mansfield  Training  Center 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

.100 

1.20 

0 

0 

0 

Machine  Operator 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

DATAHR,  Inc. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

lUO 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

Total-Special  Schools  (Adults) 

19 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

9 

75 

1.88 

1 

0 

2 

Tvdde  and 

Industrial 

Education 


'3 


o 


o 


to 
5  ::: 


o 


,     CO  , 


o  5  S 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


I- 


O 


T3 

c 


:«    H  2^ 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Adult 

N'ocatioiial-I'ccliiiiciil  Scliool.s 

Masonry 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

0 

A.I.  Piiiici' 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

0 

Tohil-X'.T.S.  (adult) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

100 

4.00 

0 

0 

0 

Total-Adult 

32 

0 

.0 

0 

7 

25 

22 

88 

3.13 

1 

0 

2 

TOTAL 

1953 

199 

385 

89 

23 

1257 

829 

66 

2.65 

316 

15 

97 

ERIC 


4 


School 
Totals 


(1) 


Vocational-Technical  Schools 


o 


c 


o 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 


G  O 


•Eh 


Which  Trained  or  in 


-  -     Eclated  Occupation 


o. 
c 


i^)     (3)      (4)  (5) 


O 

(6) 


C  r>i 


(7) 


(S) 

(9) 

(10) 


(U) 


a;  D 
(12)  (13) 


Eminett  O'Brien  (Aiisoiiia) 

69 

7 

20 

0 

0 

42 

36 

86 

2.67 

6 

0 

0 

Bullai'f {-Havens  (Bridgeport) 

235 

10 

44 

5 

2 

174 

110 

63 

2.77 

22 

4 

38 

Henry  Abbott  (Danbury) 

104 

8 

18 

1 

1 

76 

49 

64 

2,81 

20 

1 

6 

H.H.  Ellis  (Danielson) ' 

90 

13 

12 

0 

0 

65 

36 

55 

2.87 

26 

0 

3 

ElL  Whitney  (liamden) 

247 

21 

36 

2 

0 

188 

142 

76 

2,76 

31 

1 

14 

A.I.  Prince  (Hartford) 

339 

16 

19 

64 

3 

237 

222 

2.54 

15 

0 

0 

Howell  CIiene\'  (xVIanchester) 

57 

9 

10 

0 

0 

35 

92 

2.92 

3 

0 

0 

H.C.  VVilco.x  (NIeriden) 

137 

13 

30 

8 

0 

86 

53 

62 

2.51 

27 

2 

4 

Vinal  (Middletown) 

81 

4 

12 

1 

0 

64 

51 

SO 

2,83 

12 

0 

1 

E.G.  Goodwin  (New  Britain) 

213 

11 

19 

10 

1 

172 

118 

69 

2.78 

29 

5 

20 

Nonvfch  (Norwich) 

102 

6 

24 

3 

2 

67 

53 

78 

2.86 

14 

0 

0 

J.M.  Wright  (Stamford) 

176 

12 

16 

9 

0 

139 

114 

82 

3,07 

12 

5 

8 

Oliver  Wolcott  (l^orrington) 

102 

10 

15 

0 

0 

77 

42 

55 

2,66 

34 

1 

0 

VV.F,  Kaynor  (VVaterbury) 

216 

6 

49 

7 

6 

148 

110 

74 

2.56 

29 

1 

8 

Wfndhaiii  (VVilliniantie) 

122 

6 

11 

1 

3 

101 

70 

69 

2.88 

20 

5 

6 

Total 

2290 

152 

335 

111 

18 

1674 

1241 

74  - 

2,74 

300 

25 

108 

9 


3^ 


5 


School 
Totals 


(1) 


Local  High  Schools 
Aasonia  High 
Bcrhu  High 
Bethel  High 
Lloonifield  High 
Bolton  High 
Branford  High 
Bridgeport  (Bassick  High) 
Bridgeport  (Central  High) 
Bridgeport.  (Harding  High) 
Bristol  Central  High 
Bristol  Eastern  High 
Brookfield  High 
Canton  High 
Cheshire  High 

Clinton  (The  Morgan  School) 
Colchester  (Bacon  Academy) 
Coventry  ?Iigh 
O  ^Iromwell  High 

ERIC 


o 


a; 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
>^?X    Which  Trained  or  in 
0,10  §     Related  Occupation 


c 
J2 


O  vT^ 


'~0 

D 

2  S  "H4 

r-] 

J3  01 00 

Numb 

a 

W 

Cn 

0 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(T) 

(8) 

(9) 

55 

0 

20 

3 

0 

32 

21 

66 

51 

0 

12 

4 

0 

35' 

35 

100 

101 

10 

24 

0 

65 

63 

97 

1.15 

4 

51 

15 

0 

45 

36 

80 

13 

0 

6 

0 

1 

11 

7 

64 

1:^.4 

8 

50 

4 

8 

64 

36 

56 

132 

3 

18 

1 

3 

107 

75 

70 

325 

5 

45 

50 

IS 

207 

150 

72 

230 

6 

34 

35 

21 

134 

111 

83 

91 

7 

17 

30 

3 

0  '. 

21 

62 

52 

0 

23 

"  2 

4 

23 

15 

65 

31 

0 

4 

1 

0 

26 

12 

46 

20 

0 

11 

1 

0 

8 

5 

63 

93 

5 

18 

13 

10 

.  4r 

38 

81 

24 

0 

11 

5 

1 

7 

4 

57 

59 

8 

23 

0 

3 

25 

24 

96 

61 

1 

15 

0 

0 

45 

38 

84 

18 

0 

2 

1 

2 

13 

6 

46 

o 
o 

O 


1.93 

2.14 

2.15 

2.29 

2.23 

2'25 

2.23 

2.27- 

2.32 

2.18 

2.35 

2.01 

2.03 

2.01 

1.98 

2.30 

.^11 

2:18 


10 
0 
2 

4 

4 
26 

7 
22 
10 
11 

1 

13 
2 

9 
2 

1 

2 

3 


(10)    (11)  (12) 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
20 
9 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

3 


o 


(13) 


1 
0 
0 

2 

0 
2 

22 
15 
4 
2 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 


c37 


School 
Totals 


o 


o 


o 


t3 


■r;  o 
t— <  ^ 


at- 


o 
.-5 


3J 

4-1 

o 


^^^^ 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


S  to 


c ; 


O 


(1) 


Local  High  Schools  (contd.) 

Danbury  Iligl^ 
Derby  High 
East  Granby  High 

East  Haddam  (Natlian  Hale-Ray  Higli) 

East  Hampton  High 

East  Hartford  High 

Ea.'.t  Hartford  (Penney  High) 

East  Haven  Sr.  High 

East  Lyme  Higli 

East  Windsor  Higi 

Ellington  High 

Enfield  Higii 

Fairfield  (Andrew  Warde  High) 
Fairfield  (Roger  Ludlo\ve  High) 
Farmington  High 
Glastonbury  High 
Granby  Memorial  High 
Greenwich  T-ligh 
roton  (Fitch  Sr.  High) 
uilford  Sr.  High 


o 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

.  (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

306 

15 

94 

21 

10 

166 

144 

■  87 

2.07 

13 

0 

9 

86 

1 

36 

0 

5 

44 

41 

93 

1.99 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

75 

2.13 

1 

0 

1 

30 

1 

17 

0 

0 

12 

6 

50 

2.00 

1 

0 

5 

12 

C) 

7 

0 

0 

5 

5 

100 

1.93 

0 

0 

0 

151 

11 

41 

6 

1 

92 

70 

76 

2.43 

20 

0 

2 

198 

9 

49 

24 

1 

115 

81 

70 

2,12 

18 

0 

16 

127 

4 

19 

3 

5 

96 

46 

48 

1.96 

23 

24 

3 

'ifl 

0 

16 

2 

1 

14 

10 

71 

2.15 

2 

0 

2 

45 

1 

11 

8 

0 

25 

17 

68 

1,89 

8 

0 

0 

58 

5 

13 

6 

0 

34 

26 

76 

2.28 

5 

0 

3 

306 

8 

82 

25 

19 

172 

lis 

68 

2.12 

49 

0 

5 

67 

0  ■ 

34 

3 

0 

30 

17 

57 

2.13 

10 

0 

3 

74 

0 

43 

3 

2 

26 

13 

50 

1.99 

9  ■ 

0 

4 

37 

1 

8 

6 

1 

21 

15 

71 

2,48 

1 

3 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

67 

2.88 

0 

0 

1 

44 

0 

11 

■  0 

1 

32 

28 

88 

2.16 

2 

2 

0 

84 

4 

15 

3 

0 

60 

52 

87 

2.37 

6 

0 

2 

169 

8  ■ 

35 

10 

11 

105 

61 

58 

1.92 

8 

22 

14 

28 

1 

8 

5 

0 

14 

12 

86 

1.99 

1 

1 

0 

School 
Totals 


(1) 


Local  High  Schools  (contd.) 
Ilaniden  High 
Hartford  (Biilkeley  High) 
Hartford  Public  High 
Hartford  (Weaver  High) 
Killingly  High 

Lebanon  (Lyman  Memorial  Hi^^h) 

Ledyard  High 

Litchfield  High 

Madison  (Daniel  Hand  High) 

Manchester  High 

Meriden  (Francis  Maloney  High) 

Meriden  (Orville  Piatt  High) 

Miduletown  High 

Middletown  (Woodrow  Wilson  High) 
Milford  High 

Milford    (Jonathan  Law  High) 
Monroe  (Masuk  High) 
Q  ^-tontville  High 
j^l^l^  ew  Britain  Sr.  High 


O 
c 


CD 
u 

CD 


5P 


CO 

CD 


O  vT^ 
<-i-i  2 

^  fM  CO  ^5 


>   C  C 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


a?: 

CD 


C 

o 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

175 

5 

38  ■ 

27 

7 

98 

87 

89 

2.36 

5 

1 

5 

88. 

3 

27 

5 

1 

52 

39 

75  ■ 

1.95 

9 

0 

4 

275 

22 

70 

4 

25 

154 

103 

67 

2.10 

28 

0 

23 

181 

11 

86 

7 

10 

67 

30 

45 

2.13 

21 

0 

■  16 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

7 

5 

71 

1.85 

2 

0 

0 

21 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

5 

42 

2.82 

5 

0 

2 

32 

0 

13 

2 

1 

16 

9 

56 

2.02 

7 

0 

0 

23 

3 

6 

0 

0 

14 

11 

79 

2,15 

1 

0 

2 

15 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

6 

75 

2.09 

2 

0 

0 

162 

3 

54 

6 

2 

97 

78 

80 

2.28 

3 

4 

70 

1 

10 

0 

0 

59 

54 

92 

1.98 

0 

1 

4 

105 

0 

34 

2 

1 

68 

56 

82  • 

2.03 

3 

5 

4 

35 

1 

11 

0 

0 

23 

21 

91 

2.16 

1 

0 

1 

95 

4 

32 

0 

0 

59 

30 

51 

1.96 

19 

0 

10 

79 

0 

35 

1 

0 

43 

38 

88 

2,29 

2 

0 

3 

113 

5 

54 

0 

4 

50 

33 

66 

2.21 

15 

1 

1 

43 

1 

6 

0 

3 

33 

27 

82 

2.46 

6 

0 

0 

83 

2 

11 

14 

5 

51 

35 

69 

1.95 

9 

3 

4 

186 

7 

22 

65 

5 

87 

66 

76 

2.16 

5 

2 

14 

-54- 


o, 


School 
Totals 


(1) 


Local  High  Schools  (contd.) 


ERIC 


O 

C 

c 


(2) 


CO 

£ 


(3) 


to 


s  o 


^^^^ 
^  Id  - 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


o 
O 


in  to 


(4)  (5) 


H  1^ 


(6)     (7)     (S)       (9):.      (10)    (11)    (12)  (13) 


New  Britain  (Pulaski  High) 

51 

4 

9 

5. 

0 

33 

25 

76 

2.16 

3 

0 

5 

New  Canaan  Sr.  High 

33 

0 

14 

10 

0 

9 

8 

89 

2.79 

0 

1 

0 

New  Haven  (Wilbur  Cross  Pligh) 

359 

11 

80 

55 

19 

194 

124 

64 

2.21 

40 

7 

23 

New  Haven  (Hillhou.se  High) 

169 

13 

33 

17 

7 

99 

61 

62 

2.01 

27 

4 

7 

New  Haven  (Richard  C-  Lee  High) 

160 

4 

51 

22 

7 

76 

44 

58 

2,05 

17 

5 

10 

New  London  High 

29 

5 

4 

0 

0 

20 

12 

60 

2.79 

5 

1 

2 

New  MilFord  Pligh 

40 

0 

9 

.1 

3 

27 

12 

44 

2.00 

4 

0 

11 

Newtown  High 

66 

1 

26 

0 

6 

33 

30 

91 

2.27 

3 

0 

0 

North  Branford  High 

34 

3 

12 

3 

1 

15 

14 

93 

1.98 

0 

0 

1 

North  Haven  High 

152 

4 

57 

4 

2 

85 

47 

55 

2.03 

27 

5 

6 

Norwalk  High 

142 

7 

65 

6 

0 

.64 

61 

95 

2.23 

3 

0 

0 

Norwalk  (Brien  McMahoii  High) 

123 

2 

46 

4 

1 

70 

59 

84 

2.23 

7 

0 

4 

Norwalk  (Center  V'>c.  Arts) 

57 

4 

6 

3 

5 

39 

30 

77 

2.41 

7 

0 

2 

Norwicli  Free  Academy 

161 

12 

30 

9 

7 

103 

76 

74 

1.88 

19. 

1 

7 

Old  Savbrook  High 

15 

1 

8 

0 

1 

5 

4 

80 

2.00 

1 

0 

0 

Plainfield  High 

43 

0 

12 

3 

6 

22 

8 

36 

1.94 

10 

0 

4 

Plainville  Sr.  High 

95 

P 

17 

14 

6 

52 

40 

■  77 

2.33 

7 

2 

3 

Plymouth  (Terryvillc  High) 

30 

0 

4 

3 

5 

18 

14 

78 

1.96 

4 

0 

0 

Portland  High  * 

t;3 

1 

13 

1 

2 

36 

28 

78 

1.99 

5 

1 

2 

Putnam  High 

36 

1 

2 

7 

3 

23 

10 

43  . 

2.24 

10 

0 

3 

-  55  - 

School 
Totals 


(1) 


Local  High  Schools  (contd.) 
Ridgefiekl  High 
Rocky  Hill  High' 
Seymour  Higli 
Sheltoii  High 
Simsbury  High 
Southingtoa  High 
South  Windsor  High 
Stafford  High 
Stamford  Higli 
Stamford  (Rippowam  High) 
Stonington  High 
Stratford  High 
Stratford  (Bunnell  High) 
SufReld  High 
Thomaston  Jr.-Sr.  High 
Tolland  High 
Torrington  High 
Trumbull  High 
gj^^Lon  (Rockville  High) 


c 


c 


C/3 


to 


G  O 


o 
c 


(2)     (3)      (4)  (5) 


O 

(6) 


>% 

G  Ol 

C  J  CO 

*rt  ^^^^ 

(7) 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Winch  Trained  or  in 
Rclr.tcd  Occupation 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


o 

o 


(11) 


C3 


(12) 


O 

(13) 


42 

1 

23 

0 

2 

16 

7 

44 

2.51 

6- 

g 

1 

38 

1 

23 

4 

4 

6 

4 

67 

2.10 

0 

0 

61 

1 

20 

2 

0 

38 

22 

58 

1.96 

Jl 

0 

5 

112 

0 

56 

12 

0 

44 

26 

59 

2.16 

0 

9 

53 

0 

8 

0 

0 

45 

41 

91 

2.16 

2 

i 

1 

252 

6 

71 

15 

9 

151 

116 

77 

2.17 

20 

8 

7 

26 

0 

10 

2 

0 

14 

12 

86 

2.08 

1 

0 

1 

37 

0 

6 

0 

3 

28  , 

19 

68 

2.10 

5 

0 

4 

281 

2 

139 

0 

0 

140 

104 

74 

2.28 

2G 

11 

2 

193 

0 

104 

0 

a 

89 

84 

■  94 

2.19 

5 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

1 

12 

•  o 

67 

2.13 

3 

0 

1 

96 

2 

18 

4 

4 

68 

37 

54 

1.82 

20 

0 

11 

106 

1 

45 

4 

6 

50 

26. 

52 

1.81 

11 

0 

13 

38 

1 

17 

0 

1 

19 

IS 

95 

2.16 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

3 

0 

1 

17 

9 

53 

1.98 

6 

0 

2 

30 

1 

14 

0 

2 

13 

7 

54 

1.98 

3 

1 

2 

130 

0 

49 

3 

1 

75 

51 

68 

1.92 

11 

0 

13 

117 

4 

56 

2 

2 

53 

45 

85 

2.14 

7 

0 

1 

104 

4 

46 

5 

2 

47 

38 

81 

2.17 

9 

0 

0 
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Local  High  Scliools  (contd.) 


Wullingford  (Lyman  Hall  High) 

233 

6 

76 

14 

14 

123 

70 

57 

2.08 

.^3 

2 

18 

Watcrbury  (Crosby  High) 

121 

2 

49 

18 

3 

49 

32 

65 

1.99 

3 

2 

12 

VVatcrbnry  (Kennedy  High) 

156 

7 

37 

20 

13 

79 

52 

66 

2.04 

17 

1  . 

9 

Waterbxiry  (Wilby  High) 

162 

11 

46 

30 

5 

70 

56 

80 

1.99 

14 

0 

0 

Watertown  High 

91 

1 

15 

2 

3 

70 

53 

76 

2.23 

11 

2 

4 

Westbrook  Jr.-Sr.  High 

11 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

43 

1.85 

4 

0 

0 

West  Hartford  (Conard  High) 

100 

7 

19 

2 

2 

70 

57 

81 

2.15 

11 

2 

0 

West  Hartford  (Hall  High) 

61 

o 
O 

23 

1 

0 

34 

28 

82 

2.10 

6 

0 

0 

West  Haven  High 

.  245 

8 

56 

9 

11 

161 

132 

82 

2.20 

18 

7 

4 

Westport  (Staples  ?Iigh) 

105 

6 

33 

12 

2 

52 

37 

71 

2.38 

10 

2 

3 

Wethersficid  High 

74 

3 

25 

1 

2 

43 

41 

95 

2.22 

0 

0 

2 

Wilton  High 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

20 

2.00 

4 

(5 

0 

Winchester  (Tlie  Gilbert  Scliool) 

46 

0 

21 

0 

2 

23 

2.1 

91 

2.15 

2 

0 

0 

Windliam  Higli 

203 

4 

43 

30 

1 

125 

69 

55 

1.98 

29 

11 

16 

Windsor  High 

210 

9 

96 

22 

2 

90 

75 

83 

2.26 

14 

0 

1 

Windsor  Locks  High 

105 

2 

45 

0 

0 

58 

28 

48 

2.15 

22 

0 

8 

Wolcott  High 

53 

0 

12 

4 

3 

34 

25 

74 

2.10 

1 

5 

3 

Woodi^tock  Acadeiny 

32 

10 

0 

0 

11 

5 

45 

1.96 

6 

0 

0 

.  Total 

10899 

3S4 

326S 

811 

383 

6052 

4366 

72 

2.15 

1018 

195 

473 
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Re^^ional  High  Schools 

Housatonie  Vallev  (Reg.  Dist.  #1) 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.  4 

3 

75 

L88 

1 

0 

0 

Valley  (Reg.  Di.st'.  #4)^ 

44 

7 

14 

1 

3 

19 

16 

84 

2.11  ■ 

3 

0 

0 

Amity  (Reg.  Di.st.  #5) 

101 

1 

47 

9 

0 

44 

28 

64 

1.90 

16 

0 

VVaniogo  (Reg.  Dist. 

77 

2 

.38 

0 

6 

31 

13 

42 

2.09 

12 

3 

.3 

Regional  (Dist,  #7) 

23 

0 

5 

2 

0 

16 

5 

31 

2.01 

8 

1 

2 

Rham  (Reg.  Dist.  f^S) 

S4 

42 

0 

5 

30 

23 

77 

2.22 

^7 

0 

0 

Joel  Barlow  (Reg.  Dist.  #9) 

20 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

10 

100 

1.78 

0 

0 

0 

Lewis  S.  Mills  (Reg.  Dist.  #10) 

66 

2 

12 

5- 

0 

47 

38 

81 

2.36 

5 

1 

3 

Durham  (Reg.  Dist.  #13) 

34 

{) 

13 

7 

3 

11 

7 

64 

2.47 

4 

0 

0 

Woodbury  (Reg.  Di.st.  #14) 

67 

() 

25 

3 

7 

32 

31 

97 

1,85 

0 

1 

0 

Southhury  (Reg.  Dist  #15) 

35 

0 

10 

8 

0 

.  15 

10 

67 

1.98 

1 

4 

0 

1  .al 

556 

21 

216 

36 

24 

259 

184 

71 

2.09 

57 

10 

8 

Odier  Institutions 

Hanidcn-New  Haven  Coop. 

94 

1 

28 

2 

15 

4S 

43 

90 

2.66 

3 

0 

2 

Storrs  (E.O.  Smith  High) 

19 

0 

10 

0 

{) 

9 

6 

67 

1.89 

1 

1 

1 

American  School  for  the  Deaf 

50 

0 

20 

4 

0 

26 

26 

100 

2.23 

0 

0 

0 

Mansfield  Training  School 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

100 

1.20 

0 

0 

0 

O  jonn.  Correctional  Ctr,  (Niantic) 

66 

0 

0 

15 

19 

32 

7 

22 

6 

1 

18 

ERIC 
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(0) 

(7) 
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(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Other  lii.stitiilions  (coiitd.) 

ACES  (N()rt]i  Ha\  c-n) 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

DATAflR  (Danl)iirv) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

100 

0 

0 

0 

'    MARC  (Martiortl) 

11 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 

25 

1 

0 

2 

LARK  (Toi-riiigton) 

11 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

6 

100 

■  0 

0 

0 

Total 

262 

1. 

63 

23 

41 

134 

98 

73 

2.41 

11 

2 

23 

Total  Higli  Schools  &  Institutions 

11717 

406 

3548 

870 

4-)''. 

6445 

4648 

72 

2.15 

1086 

207 

504 

State  Technical  Colleges 

"Hartford 

187 

12 

60 

19 

4 

92 

70 

76 

3.69 

17 

0 

5 

Norwalk 

169 

12 

56 

18 

0 

83 

56 

67 

3.54 

27 

0 

0 

Thames  Valley  (Norwicli) 

118 

13 

39 

6 

58 

34 

59 

3.51 

16 

0 

8 

VVatcrbiiry 

176 

11 

62 

8 

0 

95 

42 

44 

3.46 

12 

4 

37 

Total 

650 

48 

217 

51 

6 

328 

202 

62 

3.48 

72 

4 

50 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

l8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

State  and  C()iTiniun:''y  Colleges 

CeiUral  Conn.  State  College 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

35 

100 

2.47 

0 

0 

0 

Greater  Hartford  Comnninity  College 

29 

0 

10 

6 

0 

13 

11 

S5 

1 

1 

0 

Hoii.satonie  Coninuinity  College 

102 

0 

62 

8 

0 

32 

■29  . 

91 

3.00 

2 

0 

1 

Nh'.nelie.ster  Conmiunity  College 

159 

2 

31 

36 

0 

90 

6S 

76 

3.51 

9 

1 

12 

Mattatuek  Community  College 

57 

0 

15 

0 

0 

42 

12 

29 

3 

1 

26 

Mkkllescx  Comniimity  College 

40 

0 

6 

22 

0 

12 

9 

75 

3.23 

0 

1 

2 

Northwestern  Community  College 

32 

1 

14 

4 

0 

13 

10 

77 

2 

0 

1 

Norwalk  Comnuinitv  College 

.  133 

i 

51 

5 

0 

76 

68 

87 

4.26 

4 

0 

4 

RatclifFe-Hieks  Sch.'of  Ag.  (UCONI\') 

31 

1 

7 

6 

0 

17 

17 

100 

0 

0 

0 

South  Central  Community  College 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

624 

5 

202 

87 

0 

330 

259 

78 

3.54 

21 

4 

46 

GRAND  TOTAL 

15281 

611 

4302 

1119 

472 

8777 

6350 

72 

2..35 

1479 

240 

708 
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PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN 


OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Objective  I 


Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  prepare  and  upgrade  persons  for 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  South  Dakota. 
Formal  preparation  is  imperative  and  should  be  made 
available  in  a  state  where  most  of  the  income  is  de- 
rived from  a.p.riculture.  —  Gadda,  H.  W.,  and  James 
Pollmann.    "South  Dakota  Agricultural  Off-Farm  Oc- 
cupational Opportunities  and  Training  Needs,"  Bulle- 
tin 553,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Agricultural  Education,  Education  Department) ,  1969. 


The  above  study  reported  an  anticipated  need  for  2,485  new  workers  with 
competencies  in  agriculture  in  South  Dakota  by  1972.    Of  the  new  job  titles 
for  new  workers,  97.4%  were  above  the  unskilled  level.    While  nearly  90% 
of  the  firms  desire  workers  who  had  at  least  a  high  school  education,  they 
also  wanted  young  workers.     Sixty  percent  of  the  employers  preferred  new 
agricultural  workers  19  to  34  years  of  age. 

Assuming  South  Dakota  State  University  will  continue  to  prepare  the 
major  share  of  professional  off-farm  agricultural  workers  needed  in  South 
Dakota,  the  developing  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  the  65  pubjlc 
school  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  will  need  to  prepare  the  remai  .ng 
workers.     Since  the  are?,  vocational-technical  schools  are  currently  expand- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  technician  level  occupations,  vocational 
agriculture  programs  at  the  secondary  level  must  assume  their  increasing 
responsibility  in  preparing  off-farm  agricultural  workers  with  less  than 
technical  level  skills. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  expanded  the  role  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  to  include  preparation  for  entry  into  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations.    Yet  the  cooperative  occupational  experience 
programs  have  continued  to  be  operated  largely  in  production  agricultural 
areas.    This  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  legitimate  influences  including 
traditional  program  success  and  the  importance  of  production  agriculture 
to  South  Dakota's  economy.    With  increasing  technology,  there  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  expansion  in  the  off-farm  agricultural  support 
industries  and  services.    The  accompanying  occupational  roles  requiring 
agricultural  competencies  have  demanded  and  will  continue  tc  demand  an 
expansion  of  secondary  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  to 
include  more  off -farm  occupational  training. 

The  purpose  of  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  is  to  provide 
a  realistic  learning  environtaent  in  which  the  students  can  develop  compe- 
tencies in  tlieir  chosen  occupation. 

To  make  a  program  cooperative  and  educational,  it  is  expected  that: 

The  school  will  orovide  related  and  relevant  classroom  instruction 
and  on-the-job  supervision, 
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The  agricultural  business  will  provide  supervision  in  occupational  activities 
which  will  develop  competencies  necessary  for  entry  into  and  progression 
in  the  student's  chosen  occupation,  and 

The  student  "ill  strive  to  fill  the  role  of  the  business  employee  and 
studert-learner. 

Instruction  dealing  with  the  cooperative  occupational  experience  pro- 
gram in  off-farm  occupations  has  been  presented  to  most  vocational  agri- 
culture instructors  in  South  Dakota.  The  delayed  emergence  of  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  off^farm  occupations  demands  inquiry.  It  suggests  that 
South  Dakota  vocational  agriculture  instructors  have  need  for  additional 
information  concerning  organizational  and  administrative  models,  curric- 
ulum materials,  and  demonstration  pilot  programs. 

The  ceritral  problem  of  this  total  research  effort  is  the  slow  emergence 
of  emphasis  on  diversified  cooperative  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
training  in  high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs.     The  primary  goal 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  programs  which  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  are  preparing  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  The 
first  project  objective  is  reported  here.     Objective  I  was  to  identify  the 
present  efforts  in  agricultural  off-farm  occupations  training  in  South  Dakota 
Including  the  identification  of  program  needs  and  resources. 


A  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine: 

(1)  the  number  of  departments  placing  students  in  off^farm  agricultural 
cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  including  the  number 
of  students  involved,  type  of  occupational  placement,  how  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  related  classroom  instruction; 

(2)  the  school  and  community  resources  including  the  Instructor's  time, 
adequacy  of  the  vocational  agriculture  room,  and  Identified  or  esti- 
mated number  of  training  stations; 

(3)  vocational  agriculture  instructors'  attitude  toward  off-farm  programs 
including  the  instructor's  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  numbers 

for  the  program,  their  contacts  with  local  agri-businassmen  concerning 
training  stations,  their  explanation  of  program  to  superintendent, 
principal,  board,  and  businessmen,  their  use  of  local  advisory  groups,- 
•and  their  plans  to  start  work  in  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions area; 

(4)  teacher's  evaluation  of  expressed  student  Interest  in  off-farm  agricul- 
ture occupations; 

(5)  the  reaction  of  administrators  and  local  school  boards  to  teacher 
explanations  of  off-farm  supervised  occupational  experience  programs,  and 

(6)  questions  asked  by  or  of  the  instructors. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  64  South  Dakota  schools  offering 
vocational  agriculture  in  1970-71,    Fifty-seven  questionnaires  were  returned. 
Since  In  many  cases  the  information  was  sought  through  sample  questions 
or  imperative  statements,  the  author  ch.)se  to  categorize  similar  responses 
into  logical,  though  subjective,  categciries. 


PROCEDURE 
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RESULTS 


Current  Enrollments, 


Instructors  were  asked  to  report  the  total  number  of  students  in  their 
schools  by  grade,  9  through  12.     Only  23  instructors  reported  this  infor- 
mation as  requested.     Eight  instructors  misinterpreted  the  question  to  mean 
only  boys.    A  frequency  distribution  of  classi  enrollments  was  prepared  (nee 
Table  1)  .    The  majority  of  the  instructors  reiported  enrollments  of  less 
than  60  students  in  each  of  the  respective  class  levels.    Since  five  sr.hools 
had  class  enrollments  of  91  or  more,  the  mean  was  not  judged  to  be  an  appropriate 
measute  of  central  tendency  or  predictor  of  average  class  size  in  South 
Dakota. 

Table  1.     Frequency  Distribution  of  Total  Class  Enrollments 
.  Reported  by  23  Responding  Instructors. 


Class 

Number 

Enrolled 

Year 

30  or  less 

31  to  60 

61  to  90 

91  or  More 

9 

6 

8 

4 

5 

10 

8 

8 

2 

5 

11 

7 

9 

2 

5 

12 

9 

7 

2 

5 

Data  for  the  five  large  schools  were  removed  to  allow  calculation  of  adjusted 
means  for  total  class  enrollments  and  for  vocational  agriculture  class 
enrolliuents .     The  adjusted  means  were  more  representative  of  the  schools 
in  South  Dakota  with  vocational  agriculture  programs  (see  Table  2) . 

Table  2.    Adjusted  Means  for  Total  Class  Enrollments  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  Class  Enrollments  for  18 
Reporting  Schools  (23  less  5  Large  South  Dakota 
Schools) , 


Mean 


Grade  Level 


10 


11 


12 


Total 
Enrollment 


42.8 


39.2 


38.1 


36.6 


ERIC 


Vocational 

Agriculture 

Enrollment 


14.2 


11.3 


10.9 


10.3 


The  number  of  vocational  agriculture  students  placed  in  off-farn  occupa- 
tional experience  programs  was  reported  by  grades:     grade  nl-\e,  13;  grade 
ten,  20;  grade  eleven,  31;  and  grade  twelve,  70.    Three  ins  nictt  *s  reported 
indistinguishable  inf onnaf.ion,  and,  of  the  54  reporting,  32  reported  zero 
vocational  agriculture  students  placed,  four  reported  one,  six  reported 
two  to  five,  nine  reported  six  to  ten,  and  three  reported  11  or  more. 

Instructors  who  reported  students  placed  in  off~farm  occupational  experience 
programs  listed  the  number  of  students  by  type  of  occupational  placement 
(see  Table  3) .    Some  of  the  instructor  responses  have  been  classified  into 
generally  recognized  business  categorias  or  job  titles.    The  great  diver- 
sity in  the  placement  area  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
limit  the  specificity  of  the  placement  categories.     An  inconsistency  is 
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apparent  from,  this  inf  orination.     Six  students  were  placed  for  production 
agriculture  experience  on  farms,  not  off-farm.    Agricultural  mechanics, 
elevator  operations,  and  landscaping  and  groundskeeping  were  the  three  major 
cluster  areas  of  placement. 


Tal»ie  3.    Number  of  Students  Placed  in  Off-farm 

Occupational  Hr.perience  Programs  by  Number 
Type  of  Occupational  Placement  Reported 


Landscapiiig  and  groundskeeping   10 

Farm  building  construction    7 

Mechanics  (including  auto)    12 

Other   1 

Implement  business    8 

ASCS   J 

Farm  service  store    1 

Meat  processing  ■   6 

Grain  -  Feed  -  Fertilizer.   2 

Elevator    5 

Seed  cleaner   1 

Morrells  '   1 

Service  station   7 

Custom  cornsheller    1 

Farm  work   6 

Grocery  store   2 

Sheep  shearing   1 

Electrician   3 

Plumbl-.g   2 

Trucking    2 

Dairy  processing   2 

Welding.   .   .      4 

Lumberyard  .  /   3 

Bakery    1 

Veterinary  aid   3 

PotaLo  processing   '. 

Custom  combining    1 

Farm  insurance   1 

Hardware   2 

Newspaper.  .   1 

Feedmill    4 

Cheese  factory  ,   2 


The  instructors  also  were  asked,  "How  do  you  handle  the  related  ;lass 
instruction  phase  of  the  off-farm  occupations  program?"    Thirty-five  of 
the  57  responding  instructors  indicated  they  did  not  offer  an  off-farm  occupations 
program  and  consequently  related  class  instruction  was  not  an  operational 
aspect  of  their  program.     In  this  sense  Che  question  was  not  appropriate 
for  61.4%  of  the  responding  instructors. 

Four  instructors  indicated  their  students  placed  in  off-farm  occupa- 
tional programs  received  no  related  clsissroom  instruction.    In  other  words, 
18.2%  of  the  22  instructors  who  provided  off-farm  occupational  programs 
felt  they  made  no  special  effort  to  provide  class  instruction  related  to 
the  specific  off-farm  agriculture  occupation  placement  of  the  students  enrolled. 
Regular  vocational  agriculturo  III  and/or  IV  (class  year)  enrollment  was 
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reported  as  the  methoJ  of  enrollment  for  related    lass  instruction  by  15 
of  the  22  instructors  reporting  (68,2%).    Four  in.    rucfors  indicated  tl.cv 
enrolled  students  in  an.  off-farm  agricultural  occupatin?.  cL?.ps  di.-^igned 
to  serve  all  areas  of  off-farm  agriculture.    Two  of  these  indiviiluals  als*. 
indicated  this  was  their  regular  agriculture  III  or  IV  offering,    '^e  latr-r 
two  programs  appear  to  be  meeting  the  criteria  Zor  what  is  described 
a  diversified  agricultural  occupations  prosram  (production  and  off-fa£u. 
agricultural  competence  development  objectives  within      single  class).  One 
injtructor  indicated  he  enroll**'!  students  in  a  class  d  signed  to  servt  a  specific 
area  of  off-farm  agriculture,  me,u  anized  agriculture. 

It  appeared  that  only  22.7%  of  the  instructors  reporting  offerings  in 
off-farm  occupational  programs  provided  related  class  instruction  to  specifi- 
cally support  the  off-farm  occupational  placement  experience. 

School  and  Community  Resources 

The  instructors  were  asked  to  report  their  daily  schedule.     There  were 
only  limited  variations  of  the  traditional  50-  to  60-minute  class  module 
and  classes  were  equated  on  this  basis.     The  preparation  period  was  ignored 
since  it  was  not  reported  in  many  cases.    The  number  of  "class  periods"  which 
were  specifically  assigned  were  counted  and  categorized  into  three  classi- 
fications:    'ocational  agriculture  related,  vocational  agricultur?!  i;t:p*»r- 
vision,  and  o/her.    A  percent  of  tir-e  assigned  to  vocational  agriculture 
was  calculated  for  each  reporting  instructor.     Sixty-eight  of  the  class 
periods  were  specified  in  the  category  "other,"  14  in  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture supervision  category,  and  203  as      cational  agriculture  related.  Three 
instructors  report-cd  being  assigned  to  four  class  periods,  31  to  five,  15 
to  r.ix,  and  three  to  seven  class  periods. 

The  average  instructor  reporting  spent  75%  of  his  time  in  assigned  class 
periods  related  to  vocational   " ji.iculture  exclusive  of  assigned  preparation 
time.    Ten  instructors  reported  100%  of  their  time  was  assigned  to  voca- 
J;torifJl  agriculture.     Sixteen  instructors  reported  that  60%  or  less  of  their 

af.:«  time  was  assigned  to  vocation.  !  agriculture.    Two  instructors  who 
also  served  as  principal  were  not  assigned- a  percent  of  time  figure  since 
they  did  not  indicate  time  for  the  principalship . 

The  teachers  were  asked  "What  obstacles  would  you  need  to  overcome  to 
allow  you  to  free  1  hour  per  day  for  additional  work  in  off-farm  agricul- 
ture including  supervision  of  occupational  experience?"    Tlieir  responses 
were  categorized  into  18  topical  areas  (see  Table  4).    Devcsioping  program 
support  was  an  obstacle  identified  by  13  of  the  instructors.     The  need  for 
chapsed  school  schedules  was  an  obstacle  for  eight  inst.ti  ators .  Release 
from  classes  other  than  vocational  agriculture  or  other  time  commitments 
were  reported  obstacles  28  times. 
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Table  4.     Frequency  r;  ?.e^orted  Obstacles  To  Be  Overcnu.-* 

:o  Allow  p.^r.jrtii^  Vocational  Agriculture  \ 
listructors  co  Free  One  Hour  per  Day  for  { 
A':.ditiui<al  W^rk  i,n  Off-Farm  Agriculture  Includi".'^ 
SiApt;! j>j.>loiV  of  Occupational  Experience  ^ 

Times 

(.  >stacle  Reported 

Current  school  r-ihcdule   B 

Release  from      ".sses  other  than  vocational 

agriev^it-ie  (general  buop,  science,  auto  mechanics)  .   .  7 

Release  from  study  hall  assignment   6 

Scheduling  of  time  for  supervision.    5 

Time  for  principalship  duties   2 

Other  release  related  responses    8 


Need  for  additional  Vo-Ag  inctru^tor   4 

Need  for  additional  instructor  (noU  V<:-Ag)   7 

Progzam  support  (administratio.i,  board,  businessmen)  ...  13 

Need  for  -aore  training  stations   7 

Adjustmert  of  Vo-Ag  offarings    3 

Enrollment  to  justify,  program   3 

Training  for  instructor  .   ,   .   ,  ■   2 

Teaching  materials   3 

Better  facilities    2 

Transportation  to  training  station   2 

Financial  support    1 

Absence  of  State  Department  definition  of  a 

full  time  Vo-Ag  position   1 


Instructors  evaluated  the  adequacy  of  their  vo-ag  cls^ssroom  by  responding 
to  the  question,  "Is  'our  Vo-Ag  room  large  enough  to  allow  you  to  handle 
an  independent  study  approacVi  to  various  occvipational  roles?"    The  replies 
were  placed  inC^  three  categories:    yes,  undecided,  and  no.    Thlr  was  a  sub- 
jective procedure;  Uowever,  in  most  cases  the  responses  w^.e  a  yes  or  a  no 
with  qualifying  comments.    Twenty-three  instructors  indicated  fiey  had  an 
adequate  vo-a^i  classroom  for  an  off-farm  agricultural  occupational  instruction 
program,  six  appeared  undecided  and  26  indicated  an  inadequate  facility. 


To  determine  the  potential  number  of  training  stations  instructors  were 
asked  to  respond  to  one  of  two  questions:     "...how  many  training  stations 
have  you  identified  in  your  school  cervice  area?"  or  "...how  many  training 
stations  would  you  estimate  are  available  in  your  service  area?"  (see  Table 
5).     The  modal  number  of  traininf;  stations  identified  was  five  and  the 
modal  number  estimate^  was  two. 

Table  5.    Number  of  Training  Stations  Identified  or  Esti   'jid  As 

Available  Within  Reporting  Instructor's  Scbor     s  Service 
Area . 


Instructors 

WhD 

Identified 
SstijiateH 


Not 
Sure 


Number  Reported 


1-5 


10 
17 


6-10 


11 

6 


11  or 
more 


Range 


1  to  42 
0  to  15 


o,  o 


ERIC 


Attitude  Toward  Off-FaT  i^^flKrams 

In  response  to  the  quesx'.ion,  you  have  suffi^^lint  nnmlieir  of  juniors 

arid  seniors  to  offer  a  program  of  Instruction  (on-the-job  and  classrtora) 
in  off-farm  agriculture  occupations?",  38  instructorij  replied  yes  an«i  18 
instructors  replJ.ed  no. 

Twc:  •  '-seven  instructors  indicated  they  had  "contracted  local  busin^.;ses 
concerning  the  possibility  of  their  cooperation  '*.n  serving  as  training  stcitions 
'or  t  tudenc  learners..."    Tv/enty -""ine  indicated  Choy  had  not  contacted  any- 
one. 

Instructors  v    e  asked  if  they  had  explained  the  off-farm  agr-f.culture 
phase  of  vocational    grlcultura  to  their  administratttrs  auti/or  local  school 
board.     The  responst,.^  were-    superintendent,  ?A  yes  aMj  16  no;  j  rincipal , 
36  yes  and  16  no;  and  board,  8  yes  and  40  tio. 

There  were  25  yes  and  7>0  iio  responses  .o  the  qu'istion,  "Have  you  ^x;:lained 
the  off-farm  agricultural  phase  of  vocational  agriculture,  particularly 
the  supervised  occupational  experixjnce  pl^acement,  to  the  men  in  agricul- 
ture business?" 

One  instructor  reported  using  a  local  advisory  rroc?  in  planning  the 
Qff-farm  agriculture  occupations  phase  of  his  program.     This  particular 
group  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  specifically  providing  advisory  In- 
put into  this  phase  of  the  program.    Forty-eight  instructors  indicated  they 
had  not  used  a  local  advisory  group  in  planning  the  off-farm  program. 

The  instructors  were  asked  if  they  had  plans  tio  start  work  in  the  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  area.    Nineteen  responded  yes  and  25  responded 
no.    Those  responding  yes  were  also  asked  to  indicate  "Estimated  Startirng 
Date"  and  "Anticipated  Occupational  Content  Areas  of  Instruction."  Thirteen 
instructors  estimated  they  would  b'i  starting  work  in  the  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  In  tha  1971-72  school  year,  two  estimated  the'  r  starting  date 
as  1972-73,  and  one  estimated  his  starting  date  as  1974-.3.    Limited  response 
occurred  to  the  "Anticipated  Occupational  Content  Areaa  of  Instruction"  state- 
ment.    Four  instructors  indicated  a  diversified  approach  was  anticip  ited 
and  two  indicated  a  specialized  approach  was  anticipated. 


Evaluation  of  Student  Interest 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  many  juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in 
your  school  have  expressed  ar:  interest  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions training?",  10  instructors  reported  zero,  17  reported  one  to  five, 
13  reported  6  to  10,  four  reporc'^d  11  or  more,  and  10  did  not  respond  Csee 
Table  6). 

The  instructors  responded  to  the  qualifying  question,  "Would  the  number 
you  indicated  above  be  typical  for  a  normal  year  in  your  school?"  (see  Table 
6).    Yes  responses  were  given  by  36  of  the  44  instructors  who  responded 
to  the  original  question.     Five  of  the  10  instructors  reporting  zero  interested 
students  indicated  this  was  a  typical  number  as  did  15  of  the  17  instruc;:ors 
reporting  one  to  five  interested  students,  12  of  the  13  instructors  reporting. 
6  to  10,  and  four  of  the  four  inrtructorjs  reporting  11  or  more. 


Table  6.     Expressed  and  Estimated  Student  Interest  in  Off-Farm 

Agriculture  Occupations  Training  and  Reporting  Teachers' 
Evaluations  of  Typicalness  of  the  Expressed  Interest. 


Number  of  Students  Interested 


Instructor  Response 

0 

1  to  5 

6  to  10 

11  or  more 

Expressed  Interest 

10 

17 

13 

Yes — Typical  Number 

5 

15 

12 

4 

Estimated  lJumber  for  No  . 

8 

1 

(Not  typical  interest)  

Fourteen  instructors  responded  no,  indicating  ::hey  old  not  feel  the 
number  reported  as  having  an  interest  in  ol*f-farm  a^r .".culture  occupations 
training  was  cypical  of  a  normal  year  in  their  school.     They  were  asked 
"...what  would  be  your  estimate  for  the  number  interested,  for  a  normal 
yaar  in  your  school?"    Twelve  of  the  14  instructors  estimated  a  higher  number 
would  be  interested  in  a  iicnnal  year.    One  did  not  make  an  estimate. 

Reaction  to  Teacher  Explanatix  i  s 

Instructors  were  asked  to  indi':ate  if  they  had  explained  the  off-farm 
agriculture  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  to  their  superintendent,  principal, 
or  board.    Persons  who  responded  yes  were  asked  to  indicate  the  response 
of  the  superintendent,  principal,  or  board. 

Their  evaluation  of  their  superintendents*  responses  were  classified 
by  the  author  into  five  subjective  oategories:    12  were  favorable,  12  were 
favorable  with  qualification.  fiVF;  were  asking  f:)r  more  information,  three 
were  concerned  with  endangering  eMsting  prograi^ifc,  and  three  were  not  interested. 
Appendix  A  contains  the  abstraiit^id  responses.  ^ 

Instructor  evaluations  of  their  principals'  i"i»Mponses  were  classified 
by  the  author  into  seven  sub j 2ctive-j udgmental  caiagories:     15  were  favorable 
or  positive,  si  :  were  favorable  with"  qualifications,  one  was  "neutral."  four 
were  negative  generally  stating  "...teaching  schedule  and  budget  do  not 
allow* »»,"  five  were  negative  generally  stating  "...let  oth^v  programs  handle 
liT  do  not  afirect  other  programs..,,"  '.hree  questioned  need  ijr  VciJe  uninterested 
and  two  were  "I  am  the  principal."    Appendix  B  contains  thfi  condensed  response.'^. 

Instructor  evaluations  of  their  school  boards*  responsf^  were  classi- 
fied by  the  author  into  three  subi eative- j udgmental  categories:     four  eval- 
i::Ltions  were  "favorable  or  positive,"  thrae  were  "favorable  vith  qualifications, 
and  one  was  "questionable  in  reaction."    Appendix  C  contaias  the  condensed 
responses . 


Questions  Asked 

The  instructors  who  indi'.cated  they  had  explained  the  off-farm  agr icuXtural 
supervised  occupationi^.l  experience  placement  to  agriculture  businessmen 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  most  frequently  asked  questions.     The  questions 
report-cc*  were  categorized  for  summary  purposes  into  10  areas  (see  Table 
7), 

Thoie  instructors  who  lndict>ted  they  had  visited  with  business  men  abou.*: 
the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  the  question, 
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"Vrtiat  procedure  did  you  use  in  explaining  the  program?"    The  responses  indi- 
cated that  informal  visits  and  conversation  was  the  procedure  employed  by 
16  of  the  Instructors.     In  addition,  three  instructors  spoke  at  local  business 
organization  meetings.    Two  instructors  prepared  handouts  for  the  business- 
men visited.    Two  instructors  used  a  publication  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subject,    lliree  instructors  reported  using  a  survey  procedure  to  develop 
interest  and  gather  information. 

If  the  Instructors  checked  "No"  in  response  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
explained  the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  to  your 
administrator  and  local  board?",  they  were  asked  to  indicate  "...what  type 
of  information  would  you  like  to  have  to  assist  you  ir  preparing  to  explain 
the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  of  vocational  agriculture?"    The  instructors' 
comments  were  classified  into  six  categories  which  were  judged  to  encompass 
the  general  intent  of  their  responses.     While  some  instructors  made  no  comment 
others  asked  for  more  than  one  category  of  information.    The  requests  were: 
program  organization  information,  10;  information  on  existing  programs, 
six;  curriculum  materials,  four;*  data  on  needs  for  and  values  of  of£-farm 
occupational  experience,  five;  how  to  talk  board  into  new  courses  and/or 
additional  help,  t  o;  and  film  explaining  program,  one.    Appendix  D  contains 
the  categorized  responses. 

Table  7.    Frequency  of  Questions  /.  tked  Instructors  Who  Explained  the 
Off-Farm  Agricultural  Phase  of  Vocational  Agriculture  to 
Local  Businessmen. 


Generalized  State  of  Question 

Frequency 

Wliat  type  of  wage  must  be  paid? 

12 

How  many  and/or  what  hours  would  the  students 

work? 

11 

What  are  the  objectiv  ^  and  organizational- 

administrative  procedures? 

6 

Who  selects  students  i  :r  placement — are  they 

competent — can  I  rt  aase  them? 

5 

What  will  the  additio:i  U.  cost  and  disadvantages 

be? 

A 

What  will  I  gain  by  c»  perating? 

3 

What  are  the  legal  aspf  v.tsl 

2 

Will  students  be  plac^  i  seasonally? 

1 

How  many  students  art  jivolved? 

1 

Wil3  students  be  expctc  ^d  to  perform  as  a  full-time 

employee  in  4  to  t  i^nths? 

1 

IMPLICATIONS 

Total  Enrollments 

The  limited  enrollment  data  reported  may  have  suggested  that  the  instructors 
felt  this  information  was  availabli   elsewhere.    The  total  class  enrollments 
reported  do  support  the  rather  widely  recognized  fact  that  most  schools  in 
South  Dakota  have  limited  enrollments.    While  the  problems  of  small  schools 
are  many  and  frequently  discussed,  two  problems  are  relevant  to  vhis  study. 
First,  the  size  of  instructional  staff  will  necessarily  be  limited  if  the 
per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  is  to  be  kept  within  the  "low  cost  category" 
or  within  the  same  range  as  relatively  large  schools  within  the  same  geographic 
area.    Second,  the  number  of  "subjects"  offered  will  be  limited. 
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The  adjusted  neans  for  vocational  agriculture  class  enrollments  (23  schools 
reporting  less  3  large  schools)  were  not  typical  of  vocational  class  enroll- 
ments.   The  adjusted  class  means  for  the  junior  and  senior  classes  were  - 
10.9  and  10.3  respectively.     It  would  appear  that  the  organization  of  a  separate 
cooperative  off-farm  agriculture  class  for  juniors  and  seniors  would  be 
hard  to  justify  in  many  South  Dakota  schools  because  the  potential  enroll- 
ment is  quite  limited.    This  is  particularly  true  if  the  enrollment  now 
served  is  near  the  total  of  potential  vocational  agriculture  students. 
It  would  also  appear  that  a  number  of  the  relatively  large  South  Dakota 
schools  should  be  able  to  justify  the  organization  of  a  separate  cooper- 
ative off-farm  agriculture  class  for  seniors  and  juniors. 

With  a  total  of  128  students  reportedly  placed  in  off-farm  occupational 
experience  programs  in  22  of  the  54  reporting  schools,  it  is  rather  obvious 
that  a  majority  of  the  vocational  agriculture  programs  have  not  adequately 
utilized  the  community  agribusiness  resources  nor  encouraged  the  use  of 
off-farm  supervised  occupational  experience  programs.     It  would  appear  that 
the  vocational  agriculture  instructors  need  more  information  on  the  career 
objectives  of  their  students  or  need  to  utilize  the  available  information 
more  effectively.     The  probability  that  nearly  half  of  the  vocational  agri- 
culture programs  in  South  Dakota  do  not  have  students  with  career  objectives 
other  than  production  agriculture  is  remote. 

The  diversity  of  off-farm  placement  arear  suggested  that  the  occupational 
interests  of  students  are  indeed  varied  and  the  variety  of  agribusinesses 
is  similar  in  most  communities.    An  independent  study  approach  would  appear 
as  an  efficient  approach  for  presenting  the  occupational  specific  information 
and  competencies.     It  would  also  appear  logical  to  use  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  students*  classroom  time  for  development  of  competencies  with  common 
abilities  to  most  agribusinesses. 

The  fact  that  15  of  the  22  instructors  reporting  placement  of  students 
simply  provide  the  regular  vocational  Agriculture  III  and/or  IV  (class  year) 
enrollment  can  be  interpreted  in  different  ways.     It  may  be  that  they  are 
only  providing  what  is  defined  as  a  work  experience  in  off-farm  agriculture. 
There  is  no  specific  training  plan,  supervision  is  limited,  and  related 
classroom  Instruction  is  not  specific  to  the  placement  occupation.  While 
this  effort  is  far  better  than  no  placement  in  off-farm  agriculture,  it 
is  not  adequate  in  a  truly  vocational  program. 

Since  only  five  instructors  reported  offering  classes  that  provide  instruction 
specifically  related  to  off-farm  occupational  placement,  it  may  simply  be 
the  logical  approach  to  enroll  students  who  desire  supervised  occupational 
experience  in  the  vocational  Agriculrure  III  and/or  IV  and  adjust  the  curriculum 
to  include  the  essential  related  classroom  instruction. 

School  and  Community  Resources 

Since  the  average  instructor  reporting  spent  75%  of  his  time  in  assigned 
class  periods  related  to  vocational  agriculture  exclusive  of  preparation 
time,  it  would  appear  possible  to  schedule  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor 
for  an  off-farm  occupational  experience  program — particularly  on-the-job 
supervision.    This  might  demand  the  addition  of  staff  to  handle  the  non- 
agricultural  classes  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor  formerly  taught. 
What  may  be  needed  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  instructor's  total  contri- 
bution to  the  school  systems  productivity  would  be  greater  if  he  were  assigned 
to  the  off-farm  occupational  experience  program. 
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The  instructors  need  to  ilevelop  local  administration  and  school  board 
support  for  off-farm  occupational  experience  programs.    This  is  a  rather 
obvious  need  if  one  plans  to  introduce  any  new  programs  or  procedure.  It 
also  may  suggest  that  sales  skills  and  material  must  be  developed  relative 
to  the  off-farm  phase  of  vocational  agriculture.     The  limited  flexibility 
of  school  schedules  in  limited  size  districts  is  a  problem  to  be  contended 
with  in  introducing  off-farm  agriculture,     A  cooperative  administration 
and  faculty  will  be  essential  if  a  schedule  change  is  to  be  made. 

The  most  common  perceptible  obstacle  facing  South  Dakota  vocational  agri- 
culture instructors  who  would  hope  to  have  free  time  for  additional  work 
in  off-farm  agriculture  is  the  need  to  be  released  from  classes  other  than 
vocational  agriculture.     The  fact  chat  49  out  of  52  reporting  instructors 
were  assigned  to  five  or  more  class  periods  not  including  preparation  time 
would  suggest  that  administrators  have  not  allowed  adequate  time  for  instructor 
supervision  of  occupational  experiences  in  production  agriculture,  to  say 
nothing  of  off-farm  agriculture.     This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  only 
12  of  52  instructors  were  assigned  time  for  supervision  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture students.     It  would  appear  that  the  instructors  must  first  convince 
their  administrators  of  the  importance  of  adequate  supervision  of  occupa- 
tional experience  programs  within  the  production  agriculture  area  if  they 
would  hope  to  provide  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  even  production 
agriculture.    The  development  of  a  more  realistic  conception  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  will  be  necessary  if  support  is  to  be  forthcoming 
for  off-farm  agriculture  programs. 

If  independent  study  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  classroom  related  instruction 
for  off-farm  occupations  a  majority  of  the  vo-ag  classroom  facilities  will 
apparently  need  to  be  improved.    This  improvement  would  seem  desirable  for 
the  already  existing  programs. 

The  average  South  Dakota  community  might  be  expected  to  have  5  training 
stations.     This  suggests  the  need  to  develop  a  procedure  for  systematically 
identifying  potential  training  stations.     It  is  also  worth  noting  that  esti- 
mated numbers  were  considerably  lower  than  the  identified  number.  Attitude 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  finding  training  stations.     It  may  also  be 
realistic  to  recognize  that  training  stations  may  be  a  limiting  factor  in 
determining  class  offerings  in  off-farm  agriculture.    The  separate  class 
meeting  staf^  required  as  a  cooperative  vocational  education  program  (300 
hours  of  occupational  experience)  may  be  an  unrealistic  goal  in  many  com- 
munities if  all  students  who  are  qualified  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  off-farm  agriculture  occupational  experience. 
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Attitude  Toward  Off-Farm  Programs 

Approximately  two-  thirds  of  the  instructors  indicated  they  had  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  juniors  and  seniors  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction  in 
off-farm  agriculture  occupations.     However,  less  than  m  of  the  instructors 
planned  to  start  work  in  this  area.    Either  instructor  attitude  or  school 
organization  obstacles  will  apparently  need  to  be  changed. before  a  majority 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  South  Dakota  incorporate  instruction 
in  off- farm  agriculture  into  present  programs.    It  would  also  appear  that 
current  vocational  agriculture  offerings  should  be  objectively  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  occupational  placement  of  program  graduates. 

Since  less  than  half  of  the  reporting  instructors  had  contacted  local 
agribusinessmen  concerning  work  stations  or  even  explained  the  off-farm 
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phase  of  vocational  agriculture  to  local  agribusinessmen,  it  is  obvious  that 
change  will  need  to  begin  with  the  vocational  agriculture  instructors. 
Instructors  may  need  to  incorporate  the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  of  instruction 
into  their  regular  program  and  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  the  off-farm 
program  at  the  local  level. 

While  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  instructors  had  explained  the 
off-farm  agriculture  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  to  their  administrators, 
it  is  disheartening  to  see  less  than  a  100%  effort.    However,  it  would  appear 
that  in-service  education  must  provide  cognitive  information  for  the  instructors 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  explain  a  complete  program  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

With  only  one  instructor  reporting  the  use  of  an  advisory  group  in  planning 
the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  phase  of  his  program,  a  potential 
resource  of  considerable  worth  is  apparently  untapped. 

The  25  negative  replies  to  the  question  of  starting  work  in  the  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  implies  that  there  are  indeed  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  in  expansion  of  this  program. 

Evaluation  of  Student  Interest 

While  the  data  are  very  subjective,  two  implications  may  be  revealed. 
A  lack  of  information  on  operating  programs  may  lead  students  to  give  responses 
which  are  not  indicative  of  true  interests  in  off-fann  agriculture  occupa- 
tions training  or  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  South  Dakota  vocational 
agriculture  students  may  be  production  oriented  or  have  other  legitimate 
reasons  for  not  expressing  off-farm  interest.    The  fact  that  12  instructors 
believe  there  would  be  more  interest  in  a  typical  year  suggests  the  need 
for  more  information  and  exposure  to  the  programs  and  career  planning  infor- 
mation in  general. 


Reaction  to  Teacher  Explanations 

While  no  clear  edict  was  observed  the  positive  evaluation  of  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  board  members  responses  were  at  least  an  indication 
that  school  personnel  were  receptive  to  the  programs  as  explained. 


Questions  Asked 

Questions  asked  by  agriculture  businessmen  were  basically  information 
oriented.    Wages  and  working  hours  were  a  major  area  of  concern  as  one  might 
expect.    Obviously,  instructors  and  administrators  must  understand  the  program 
to  develop  it  at  the  local  level.    While  individual  contact  was  the  most 
common  method  used  in  explaining  the  program,  group  meetings  apparently  can 
effective  answer  the  questions  frequently  asked. 

Instructors  apparently  feel  a  need  for  more  program  organization  infor- 
mation, curriculum  materials,  and  program  support  data.    This  material  should 
be  made  available  to  all  departments  on  a  routine  ov  request  basis.  The 
problem  may  be  one  of  having  access  to  information  when  it  is  most  needed^ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  view  of  the  presented  Implications,  the  following  recomnendations  are 
made : 

1.  Vocational  agriculture  curricula  should  be  objectively  evaluated 

2.  Instructors  should  incorporate  indruction  in  off-farm  agriculture 
into  the  present  programs  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  the  off -farm 
phase  at  the  local  level. 

3.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  diversified  cooperative 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations  programs  in  schools  enrolling  less 
than  80  students  per  graduating  class.     Separate  cooperative  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  programs  should  be  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  larger  schools. 

4.  Independent  study  procedures  should  be  facilitated  to  efficiently 
present  job  specific  information  and  competencies  while  competencies 
with  common  application  are  developed  by  group  procedures. 

5.  Instructor  time  for  supervision  of  occupational  experiences  must  be 
made  available  and  used  efficiently. 

6.  The  Agriculture  Division  of  the  South  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  should  gather  evaluative  data  demonstrative 
of  the  productivity  of  instructors  working  with  off-^farm  occupational 
experience  programs. 

7.  Advisory  groups  should  be  di^veloped  and  used  for  the  local  vocational 
agriculture  programs. 

8.  School  districts  should  develop  stronger  guidance  programs  and 
instructors  should  utilize  career  planning  information  in  curriculum 
development  and  instruction. 

9.  Vocational  agriculture  Instructors  need  to  provide  prospective 
students  and  enrollees  with  local  program  information  and  agriculture 
career  planning  informations . 

10.  Explanatory  skills  and  materials  must  be  developed  for  the  off-farm 
phase  of  vocational  agriculture. 

11.  A  guide  for  establishing  off-farm  agriculture  occupations  programs 
should  be  developed  and  made  available  to  instructors  and  other 
concerned  persons . 

12.  The  vocational  agriculture  classroom  facilities  should  be  improved 
to  meet  recommended  standards. 
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SUMMARY  / 

Slow  emergence  of  of£~tarm  agricultural  programs  in  vocational  agriculture 
in  Sc ath  Dakoua  was  the  problem  studied.    The  first  objective  was  to  identify 
what  efforts  were  being  made  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  including 
the  identification  of  program  needs  and  resources.    A  questionnaire  uaa 
mailed  to  64  schools  offering  vocational  agriculture  in  1970-71. 

Thirty-two  of  the  54  reporting  instructors  reported  no  students  placed 
off-farm.     Only  143  students  were  reported  as  placed  in  off-farm  occupa- 
tional experience  programs  with  agricultural  mechanics,  elevator  operations, 
and  landscaping-groundskaeping  placements  most  common.     Four  instructors 
enrolled  students  in  an  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  class. 

Release  from  classes  other  Chan  vocational  agriculture  or  other  time 
commitiCients  y  school  master  schedules,  and  developing  program  support  were 
identified  obstacles  to  additional  work  in  off-farm  agriculture. 

Sufficient  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  to  offer  an  off-farm  program 
were  reported  by  38  instructors.    Twenty-seven  instructors  had  contacted 
businesses  about  serving  in  the  off-farm  area,  but  25  did  not.  Juniors 
and  seniors  had  expressed  interest  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  training 
in  34  of  the  reporting  schools. 

Instructors  evaluated  the  majority  of  the  responses  of  persons  to  whom 
they  explained  the  off-farm  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  as  favorable. 
Wages,  hours  of  student  placement  on  the  job,  objectives  and  procedures, 
selecting  students,  cost  advantages,  and  legal  aspects  were  common  concerns 
of  agribusiness  men  contacted.     Instructors  wanted  program  information  on 
existing  programs,  curriculum  materials,  justification  data,  and  persuasion 
information. 

Implications  of  the  data  were  considered  and  12  recommendations  were  made. 
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Appendix  A,  Instructors'  evaluation  of  their  superintendent's  response 
to  their  explanation  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  phase  of 
vocational  agriculture. 

Frequency 


Favorable  Subtotal  12^ 

Most  interested,  will  support  1 

Good  idea  1 

Favorable  2 

OK  2 

^?o  objections  1 

Favorable,  wants  it  here  1 

Receptive  1 

Believe  he  would  like  it  here  1 

Completely  in  favor  of  a  program,  will  help  get  1 

Favorable,  with  qualifications  Subtotal  12 

Reasonably  favorable  1 

OK,  but  take  it  in  addition  to  your  present  load  1 

Go  ahead  if  it  will  not  hurt  the  present  program  1 

OK,  but  work  it  out  with  principal  1 

Favorable,  if  done  only  2  days  a  week  in  Ag  III  or  IV  1 
Favorable,  if  training  stations  could  be  made 

available  1 
100%  for  idea  if  aid  to  support  (good  for  dis- 
advantage) 1 
Sounds  good,  do  it  after  sclooI  1 
Interested  if  get  a  2-inan  department  1 
OK,  but  find  the  time  1 
Favorable  but  Is  there  a  strong  need  1 
Good  idea  but  no  help  to  implement  1 

Wanting  more  information  Subtotal  5^ 

Do  we  need  it?  1 
Study  students*  interest,  business  interest 

and  cost  1 
Reservations — small  number  in  school  and  Vo-Ag, 

availability  of  work  stations  1 

Interested  1 

Questionable  1 

Mi'^ht  hurt  other  programs  Subtotal  2_ 

Have  a  T&I  ed.  program  1 

Likes,  but  starting  D.E.  first  1 

Let  Vo-Tech  school  get  underway  first  1 

Not  interested  Subtotal  2^ 

Would  have  value,  but  I  am  retiring  1 

Not  enthused  -  lack  of  training  stations  1 
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Appendix  B.     Instructors'  evaluation  of  their  principals'  responses  to 
their  explanation  of  the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  of 
vocational  agriculture. 


Frequency 

Favorable  or  positive  Subtotal  15/ 

Very  favorable  2 

Favorable  6 

Interested  2 

OK  1 

Agrees  1 

Very  good  1 

Positive  1 

I  believe,  they  would  like  it  here  1 

Favorable  with  qualifications  Subtotal  _6 
OK,  need  more  help  -  board  doesn't  want 

extra  courses  1 

Sounds  practical  1 

Favorable  if  training  stations  are  available  1 

OK,  find  the  time  1 

Yes,  as  soon  as  possible  1 

Good  idea  -  if  no  help  or  more  time  for  ag  i 

Teaching  schedule  and  budget  do  not  allow  Subtotal  A_ 
If  had  more  time  for  Vo-Ag  man,  something 

could  be  done  1 

Did  not  feel  my  load  allowed  it  1 

OK,  but  cannot  schedule  1 
Operates  within  schedule  and  budget  — 

limits  participation  1 

Let  other  programs  handle  or  do  not  affect 

other  programs  Subtotal  i5^ 

T&I  program  for  this  (confused!)  Il 

Cooperative  program  should  fulfill  this  need  1 

Work  with  D.E.  to  prevent  overlapping  1 

Let  Industrial  Arts  take  care  of  that  (confused)  1 

Let  D.E.  get  started  first  1 

Neutral  Subtotal         1_  \ 

Questions  need  or  uninterested  Subtotal  3_ 

Is  there  a  need?  1  ' 

Reservations  —  numbers,  training  stations  1 

Little  interest  1 

I  am  Principal  Subtotal  2_ 
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Appendix  C.  Instructors'  evaluation  of  their  school  boards' 
responses  to  their  explanation  of  thp  off-tana 
agriculture  phase  of  vocational  agriculture. 


Favorable  and  posicive  j 

Very  favorable 

Favorable 

Positive 
Favorable  with  qualifications 

OK,  find  the  time 

Go  ahead  but  do  not  hurt  present  program  ^ 
Interested  but  waiting  for  administration  s 
recommendations 
Questionable 


Frequency 

Subtotal 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 
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Appendix  D.    Instructors'  responses  to  the  question,  "What  type  of 
information  would  you  like  to  have  to  assist  you  in 
preparing  to  explain  the  off-farm  agriculture  phase  of 
vocational  agriculture?" 


Program  organization  information 
Organizational  details 
Concept 

Student  wages,  hours,  funding,  and  available 
help 

Equipment,  time  differences 
I  need  more  background  and  knowledge 
Planning,  starting,  and  follow-up  or  evaluation 
procedures 

A  basic  guide  or  an  organizational  plan  to 

help  get  across  the  Important  parts 
Objectives 
Complete  information 

Brochure  explaining  cooperative  program 
Information  on  existing  programs  Subtotal 

List  of  wbat  other  instructors  are  doing 

More  information  about  existing  programs 

Success  in  other  schools 

Ideas  being  used 

What  has  been  done 
Curriculun  materials  Subtotal 

Program  of  study  for  particular  businesses 

Sample  off-farm  program 

What  to  do  to  prepare  students  for  off-farm 

occupations  experience  programs 
A  proposal  for  a  good  off-farm  program  for 
S.D.  including  time  required 
Bata  on  needs  and  values  of  Subtotal 
Benefits  shown 

Data  on  needs  in  area  for  board 
Information  on  uniqueness  of  program  in 

Ag  and  benef^^s  in  S.D. 
Trends  in  off-farm  employment 
Number  of  off-fairm  jobs,  importance  of 
training  and  possible  incomes 
Film  or  filmstrip  explaining  program  Subtotal 
How  to  talk  board  into  new  courses 

and  additional  help  Subtotal 
How..  -  an  Industrial  Arts  department 
How..  -  new  courses  and  additional  Instructors 


Frequency 
Subtotal  10 
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5.    Summary  of  the  Report: 


(a)  Time  period  covered  by  the  report:    March  15>  1972  to  March  lh$ 

(b)  Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project 

To  develop  a  comprehensive  vocational  guidance  program  for  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.    Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on 
general  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  by  pupils  prior  to 
high  school  enrollment. 

To  provide  practical  exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  vocational 
experiences. 

To  instill  in  high  school  counselors  a  bf/ttsr  understanding  of 
the  total  spectrum  of  jobs  in  the  world  of  work  to  better  equip 
them  to  counsel  pupils  concerning  employment. 

To  provide  continuous  vocational  guidance  for  all  pupils  Including 
identified  education  students. 

To  up-grade  the  self-image  of  disadvantaged  students  in  an  attempt 
to  have  each  individual  make  a  worthwhile  adjustment  to  adult 
society  and  the  world  of  work. 

To  increase  the  vocational  awareness  of  pupils,  educators,  and 
community  members  which  will  raise  the  enrollment  in  vocational 
areas . 

To  provide  employable  skills  for  all  pupils  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  their  education. 

(c)  Procedures  followed 

An  in-service  workshop  and  meeting  is  scheduled  every  two  weeks 
during  the  school  year  for  all  elementary  and  junior  high  guidance 
counselors  in  order  to  make  them  aware  of  new  ideas  and  procedures 
in  career  education. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  a  two-day  in-ser\''ice 
workshop  was  held  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators 
in  order  to  bring  them  closer  together  and  give  thorn  a  better 
understanding  of  what  career  education  is  all  about.    This  also 
helped  teachers  and  administrators  understand  the  roll  of  the 
counselor  so  that  better  cooperation  could  be  given  to  the 
counselor  in  implementing  the  program  of  career  education  K-8 
in  each  of  the  schools  to  which  the  counselor  had  been  assigned. 

The  Indiana  Career  Resource  Center  from  South  Bend,  Indiana  was 
used  for  the  two-day  workshop  as  well  as  the  Comprehensive  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Program  for  Model  Cities. 
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During  ohe  first  and  second  week  of  the  regular  school  year, 
elementary  and  junior  high  counselors  have  held  in-service  train- 
ing sessions  with  the  administration,  faculty,  and  parents  in 
schools  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

A  series  of  films  on  vocational  occupations  has  been  assigned 
for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  through  the  Curriculum  Division. 
They  are  to  be  shown  during  the  guidance  period  every  other  week 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  S.R.A.  Job  Facts  Handbook  was  used  by  the  counselors  to 
develop  occupational  cli;5ters  for  each  junior  high  subject  area. 
The  clusters  have  been  given  to  every  junior  high  teacher  to  be 
incorporated  in  his  or  her  class  at  the  appropriate  time,  again 
with  backing  from  the  Curriculum  Division.    A  syllabus  for 
elementary  guidance  has  been  developed  by  the  elementary  counselors 
and  has  been  made  available  for  every  elementary  teacher  K-6 
so  that  career  awareness  can  be  started  at  that  age  level. 

Also,  junior  high  counselors  have  developed  a  junior  high  syllabus 
for  the  exploratory  program  in  the  7th  and  8tn  grades,  and  each 
teacher  who  has  been  assigned  a  guidance  class  has  received  a 
copy. 

The  summer  phase  of  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program 
for  Model  Cities  consisted  of  two  sepai'ate  parts,  one,  the 
seventh  grade  vocational  exploratory  program,  and  two,  the  high 
school  counselors  visiting  local  business  and  industry. 

The  seventh  grade  vocational  exploratory  program  was  for  only 
seventh  grade  students  who  would  enter  the  eighth  grade  the 
following  fall.    It  would  help  to  expose  them  to  a  variety  of 
vocational  activities  which  would  acquaint  them  with  the  various 
vocational  opportunities  available  in  high  school.    This  summer 
experience  should  have  helped  them  make  wiser  high  school  course 
selections  when  they  enrolled  for  high  school  during  thair  eighth 
grade  school  year.    The  summer  program  utilized  nine  vocational 
guidance  consultants  and  sixteen  vocational  teachers.  Bach 
consultant  was  responsible  for  60-62  pupils  who  were  coirprised 
of  two  separate  classes  of  30-31  pupils  each  for  a  total  pupil 
enrollment  of  approximately  600  pupils  (200  students  more  than 
the  previous  summer). 

Each  class  of  pupils  was  presented  introductory  lessons  each 
day  by  the  consultants /teachers  in  formal  classroom  activities. 
The  lessons  were  designed  to  provide  vocational  information 
to  the  pupils.    Information  included  the  various  levels  of  a 
particular  vocation  (e.g.,  machinist,  draftsman,  tool  and  die 
maker,  engineer,  etc.).    The  benefits,  advantages,  and  disad- 
vantages of  that  vocation  were  also  pointed  out.    In  addition, 
guest  speakers  and  visual  aides  were  utilized  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  students.    The  classroom  lessons  were  held  for 
30-IiO  minutes  each  day. 


Alter  the  classroom  session,  the  class  was  taken  to  a  voca- 
tionally oriented  classroom  where  they  were  given  practical 
experience  and  information  in  a  particular  vocation. 

A  field  trip  to  a  local  business  or  industry  employing  persons 
possessing  the  skills  to  which  the  pupils  were  exposed  was 
planned  each  week» 

Eleven  high  school  counselors,  one  from  each  of  the  high  schools, 
visited  business  and  industry  for  a  six-week  period  during  the 
suimner  • 

Most  high  school  counselors  are  not  presently  familiar  with 
vocational  opportunities  and  emplqyinent  practices,  and  exert 
most  of  their  effor'^-s  toward  counseling  pupi].s  for  i^l^ther  edu- 
cation.   This  program  helped  to  train  the  high  school  counselor 
in  vocational  practices  so  that  they  are  better  able  to  counsel 
students  in  the  world  of  work  and  opportunities  in  our  local 
business  and  industry. 

The  Occupational  Preparation  Program  at  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Comprehensive  Vocational 
Guidance  Program  for  Model  Cities, 

There  is  one  director,  one  counselor,  two  vocational  teachers, 
and  two  teachers  from  the  regular  budget  which  helps  to  staff 
the  Occupational  Preparation  Program. 

The  program  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  a  corporation,  com- 
posed of  production  industries,  service  jUtidus tries,  the  business 
and  accounting  areas,  and  a  retail  outlet. 

After  a  student  is  accepted  into  the  program,  he  fills  out  an 
application  form  similar  to  the  one  he  might  find  in  employment 
offices.    An  attempt  is  made  to  place  him  in  the  coiporation 
according  to  information  obtained  from  this  application.  In- 
structions for  the  most  part  are  given  individually.    The  teacher- 
student  ratio  does  not  exceed  one  to  fifteen.    Students  can  be 
transferred  from  one  area  to  another,  if  there  are  vacancies 
and  if  approved  by  the  counselor. 

The  student  is  in  this  program  for  a  half  day.    For  approximately 
half  of  that  time,  he  is  at  his  assigned  work  station;  one- 
fourth  is  in  related  technical  or  demonstration  work;  and  one- 
fourth  is  in-service  training.    The  other  half  day  is  spent  in 
regular  school  subjects.    Regular  school  subjects  to  be  taken 
are  selected  with  the  cooperation  of  the  occupational  preparation 
counselor. 

Students  can  be  transferred  into  the  program  at  any  time  during 

the  semester,  and  they  can  return  to  the  regular  classes  at 

any  time  they  see  a  need  to  continue  with  theif  academic  studies. 


For  those  -who  return  to  regular  classes,  it  is  advisable  that 
a  cooperative  work  study  program  be  planned  with  local  industry. 
Three  credits  can  be  earned  in  the  Occupational  Preparation 
Prograjn  and  th^  can  be  applied  toward  graduation.    An  additional 
award  is  the  sharing  of  the  profits  of  the  store. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  total  program  is  ^o  identify  the 
potential  drop-out,  boy  or  girl,  at  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
grade  level.    This  is  done  by  the  junior  high  counselor  and  high 
school  counselor.    They,  in  turn,  work  with  the  occupational 
preparation  counselor  to  interest  the  student  in  continuing 
an  education  that  will  better  prepare  him  for  the  world  of  work. 
The  program  is  built  around  a  typical  corporate  structure,  in- 
cluding several  production  and  service  industries,  and  a  manager- 
ial and  sales  organization.    An  in-service  training  program  will 
help  them  witii  communications,  math,  and  social  problems  which 
might  arise. 

Results,  accomplishments 

1.    Administrators,  teachers,  students,  and  parents  are  relying 
more  and  more  on  the  counselor  and  have  come  to  accept  coun- 
seling as  a  part  of  the  regular  educational  program. 

?•    Teachers  are  applying  the  world  of  work  to  the  subject  areas 
they  are  teaching  and  are  making  the  subject  areas  more 
meaningl\al  to  students. 

3.    Counselors  are  working  their  second  year  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  which  never  had  the  services  of  a  coun- 
seling program  before. 

h*    Students  are  able  to  see  first  hand  vocational  opportTinities 
in  our  community  and  to  observe  people  actually  working 
at  jobs  that  they  themselves  are  interested  in  doing  some 
day* 

5.  Students  have  foxind  that  they  can  talk  over  their  problems 
with  the  counselor  and  they  also  learn  more  about  the  world 
of  work  and  opportunities  in  our  community. 

6.  Students  are  better  informed  of  what  is  available  in  the 
high  schools  in  the  way  of  vocational  classes. 

7.  Parents  are  more  ready  to  accept  vocational  education  along 
with  academic  education,  as  being  just  as  important. 

8.  Students  are  more  aware  of  the  need  for  at  least  a  high 
school  education. 

9.  Students  are  able  to  make  a  wiser  decision  in  high  school 
course  selection  in  the  eighth  grade. 
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10.  students  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  are  con- 
tintiing  to  have  success  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
in  making  passing  grades. 

11.  Vocational  classes  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program 
are  continuing  to  help  some  of  the  students  see  a  purpose 
and  need  for  going  to  school. 

(e)  A  third  party  evaluation  team  consisting  of  a  three-man  board, 
has  been  contracted  to  evaluate  the  project. 

The  evaluation  for  the  second  year  proves  a  distinct  impact 
upon  raising  the  level  of  morale,  improving  attitude,  and  in- 
tensifying the  motivational  level  of  those  students  who  were 
included  within  the  project. 

(f)  ConcluL'ions  and  Recommendations 

The  eleJientary  and  junior  high  counselors  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  with  students  and  with  teachers  who  have  been  assigned 
to  guidance  classes*    They  seem  to  be  getting  a  lot  done  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  overload  they  carry,  particularly  at 
the  juni.or  high  level. 

I 

The  summer  vocational  exploratory  program  for  seventh  graders 
was  very  successful  once  again.    However,  with  the  limitation 
of  students  who  could  take  part  in  the  program  and  the  nuinber 
who  wanted  to  be  included  shows  still  a  need  for  expanding  the 
program  next  year. 

The  Occupational  Preparation  Program  at  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School  seems  to  be  doing  the  job  for  a  large  percent  of  those 
enrolled.    However,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  engine  repair 
program  in  the  project,  there  is  a  need  to  find  more  space  for 
the  operation  if  at  all  possible. 

6.    Body  of  the  report:    Problem  area 

(a)    The  problem  area  toward  which  the  project  was  directed,  was  to 
develop  a  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  Model 
Cities  area  youth.    The  program  is  attempting  to  develop  voca- 
tional experiences  for  both  youths  presently  enrolled  in  school 
and  for  those  who  are  no  longer  enrolled  in  school.    The  follow- 
ing aspects  of  the  program  are  included: 

1.  A  basic  elementary  (grades  K-6)  career  awareness  program 

is  being  expanded  to  expose  pupils  to  experiences  which  are 
designed  to  build  a  strong  self-image.    In  addition,  the 
value  of  education  and  vocational  experiences  is  being  in- 
troduced. 

2.  A  junior  high  school  (grades  7-8)  exploratory  program  is 
being  expanded  to  expose  pupils  to  occupational  orientation 
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experiences.    The  program  is  utilizing  visual  aides,  guest 
speakers,  and  field  trips  to  industry  and  to  high  schools  . 
having  vocational  training  facilities.    In  addition,  pupils 
are  being  provided  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  summer  school 
where  they  may  make  practical  application  in  vocational 
areas.    Pupils  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  are 
also  included. 

3.    The  coordination  of  a  pupil's  transition  between  junior  and 
senior  high  school  is  being  accomplished  by  the  utilization 
of  a  trained  counselor  who  has  training  in  vocational  edu- 
cation . 

li.    Each  pupil  enrolled  in  high  school  is  to  have  available  the 
services  of  a  trained  vocational  counselor  in  addition  to 
the  existing  counseling  services •    This  counselor  will  be 
able  to  provide  educational  and  vocational  information  per- 
taining to  all  levels  of  employment. 

5»    The  program  proposes  an  Occupational  Preparation  Program 
designed  to  provide  skills  to  the  potential  drop-out.  This 
phase  of  the  project  is  to  include  a  cooperative  program 
with  local  business  and  industry.    The  program  is  I'leacible 
to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  enrolled  and  is  structured 
to  provide  for  full,  time  employment  or  for  the  pupil  to  re- 
turn to  the  regular  school  program.  | 

6.    The  unemployed  out-of -school  youth  will  be  provided  educa- 
tional and  vocational  experiences  utilizing  the  present 
evening  division  of  the  public  schools.    The  Model  Cities 
recruiters  will  be  used  in  the  identification  and  placement 
process.    In  utilizing  the  existing  educational  program  as 
a  foundation,  this  program  attempts. to  incorporate  additional 
educatipnal  processes  which  will  better  meet  the  educational 
and  vocational  aspirations  of  youth  who  reside  within  the 
Model  Cities  and  fringe  areas.    The  program  will  reach  all 
youths  throughout  their  school  career  terminating  only  when 
youths  have  received  an  educational  or  vocational  background 
which  will  provide  them  with  employable  potentialities. 

The  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  are  presently  equipped  to  train 
both  youths  and  adults  in  many  vocational  areas  (Appendix  A). 
The  school  district  maintains  vocational  facilities  at  three 
high  schools  (out  of  11  high  schools).    However,  pupils  do  not 
presently  display  a  high  degree  of  enthu.?iasm  or  interest  in 
vocational  areas.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  primary 
reason  for  low  enrollment  in  vocational  areas  is  the  lack  of 
exposure  to  vocational  opportunities  prior  to  a  pupil's  enroll- 
ment in  high  school.    This  program  proposes  to  provide  pupils 
with  vocational  exposure  by  providing  a  vocational  guidance 
experience  while  the  pupil  is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
Such  exposure  should  better  prepare  pupils  to  make  wiser  selec- 
tion of  high  school  subjects  when  they  enroll  in  high  school. 
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In  addition,  this  program  will  provide  short-term  courses  of 
instruction  in  employable  skills  for  those  pupils  decide 
to  terminate  their  formal  education  prior  to  high  school  gradu- 
ation.   Those  youths  and  adults  who  have  already  left  school 
will  be  encouraged  to  return  to  school  to  obtain  employable 
skills  through  utilization  of  the  opportunities  already  in 
existence  through  the  evening  division • 

(b)  The  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  already  have  an  up-to-date  file 
of  vocational  opportunities  and  job  requirements  in  the  Indianap- 
olis area.    This  file  was  produced  by  vocational  counselors  who 
visited  over  eighty  local  business  and  industrial  firms  over  a 
period  of  three  years.    Each  high  school  has  an  available  file 
and  contact  is  maintained  with  the  personnel  director  of  the 
various  firms. 

This  program  will  utilize  previously  trained  vocational  consult- 
ants who  have  visited  local  firms  and  who  are  already  known  to 
personnel  directors  and  other  members  of  the  management  team. 
In  addition,  these  consultants  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  the  Flanner  House  Vocational 
Agency,  the  Indiana  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  Indiana  Office  of  Apprenticeship  Information  Center.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  vocational  consultants  with  these 
agencies  should  prove  to  be  useful  in  employment  placement. 
These  consultants  will  also  be  utilized  by  the  In-Service  Train- 
ing Division  of  the  schools  to  provide  information  and  training 
concerning  employment  to  counselors  and  other  selected  staff 
members  in  the  schools. 

(c)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  under  consideration 
represents  the  youth  with  the  greatest  academic  and  social  handi- 
caps.   Because  of  this,  the  program  will  utilize  accepted 
guidance  activities  to  not  only  orient  pupils  to  vocational 
oDportunities  but  to  also  aid  each  individual  in  upgrading  his 
self-image  to  the  point  where  he  believes  he  has  the  personal 
attributes  to  attain  success  in  society.    Activities  of  this 
nature  are  already  in  existence  in  the  elementary  schools,  but 
attempts  will  be  made  to  strengthen  existing  programs  at  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels  through  the  use  of  vocational 
consultants.  I 

The  vocational  information  Presented  to  the  pupils  will  not  be 
restricted  to  low  level  jobs  but  will  provide  information  con- 
cerning semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical,  and  professional  op- 
portunities.   It  is  anticipated  that  by  raising  the  aspirations 
of  youth  at  an  early  point  in  the  educational  process,  many  of 
the  youth  who  now  drop  out  of  school  will  not  only  remain  in 
school  but  will  attend  technical  schools  and/or  universities 
to  obtain  special  training  in  the  professions.    This  program 
thus  attempts  to  not  only  provide  skills  for  the  drop-out  but 
also  provide  experiences  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth 
regardless  of  the  goals  which  they  aspire  to  attaip.  (See 
original  proposal  (p.  3-6) 
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Body  of  the  report:    Related  literature 


There  appears  to  be  a  dearth  of  basic  research  focusing  upon  voca- 
tional preparation.    Because  of  this  lack  of  empirical  research, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  vocational  choices  are  made. 
Norris  (l)  suggests  that  authorities  seem  to  agree  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  selection  of  a  vocation  is  not  a  single  choice,  instead 
it  is  a  process  that  usually  takes  place  over  a  number  of 
years . 

2.  As  the  child  advances  from  early  childhood  to  adolescence, 
his  vocational  choices  tend  to  become  more  realistic.  The 
youngster  evaluates  his  strengths  and  interests  in  terms 
of  the  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  open  to 
him. 


3.    Vocational  selection  is  a  part  of  one's  life  adjustment 
from  early  childhood  to  adulthood.    In  line  with  these 
points,  vocational  guidance  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  presented  to  all  levels  of  instruction.    Naturally,  the 
material  presented  would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
age  group. 

There  are,  however,  many  vocational  guidance  programs  being  conducted 
at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  level*  Most  of  these 
seem  to  be  successful  for  the  particular  group  of  pupils  being  served 
but  evaluations  are  subjective  instead  of  objective  in  nature. 

Bank  (2)  describes  an  elementary  school  program  in  Detroit  utilizing 
vocational  role  models.    The  program  utilizes  drawings,  paragraph 
writing,  visual  aide  presentations,  field  trips,  and  guest  speakers 
at  various  grade  levels.    The  implications  of  the  program  are; 
vocational  role  models  can  serve  as  a  stimulus  whereby  elementary 
school  students  can  learn  about  different  types  of  job  families  which 
correspond  to  developmental  curriculum  areas ;  a  means  of  involving 
students,  teachers,  parents,  and  community  in  helping  to  vitalize 
career  information  and  for  students  to  broaden  their  perception 
in  meaningful ,  realistic,  and  personalized  fashion*  Occupational 
orientation  programs  which  begin  early  in  life  and  continue  through 
school  afford  an  individual  opportunity  to  appraise  himself,  to  recog- 
nize the  many  career  choices  available,  and  to  understand  the  process 
and  end  result  of  occupational  decision-making.    This  statement 
reinforces  the  above  described  program  and  is  endorsed  by  others. 
(3),  (ii),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8). 

Sloan  (9)  in  suirunarizing  current  literature  pertaining  to  orientation 
approaches  to  increased  student  awareness  of  occupational  options, 
suggested  a  need  for  Lhe  following: 
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1,  students  need  a  wide  range  ol*  activities  ;rtiich  offer  ways 

I     of  testing  the  self  and  achieving  identity.    Then,  the  stu- 
dent can  begin  to  relate  his  self-concept  to  various  oc- 
cupational role  expectations. 

2.  Students  need  to  understand  career  development  as  a  process 
over  which  the  individual  has  control.    In  contrast,  students 
often  see  outside  influences  as  controlling  their  life 
patterns . 

3#    Effective  career  explorations  is  action-oriented.  It 
emerges  from  questions  important  to  the  student,  relates 
to  his  goals  and  values,  and  involves  him  in  personal  inter- 
action.   It  may  offer  opportunities  to  see  what  a  job  feels 
like;  to  place  one^s  self  in  particular  occupational  tasks, 

Ix.    There  is  a  need  to  consider  the  aspects  which  influence 
career  choice*    Research  indicates  four  sectors  which  most 
people  consider: 

a,  intrinsic  features  of  the  work  task 

b,  extrinsic  rewards  of  the  occupation 

c,  extra-role  considerations 

d*  the  perceived  feasibility  of  occupational  goals 

5.  Valuable  vocational  experiences  are  inherent  in  most  class- 
room activities.    For  example,  skill  in  inter-personal 
relations  and  decision-making  ability  can  be  .emphasi7.ed 

as  important  vocational  learnings. 

6.  Karly  orientation  should  stress  wide  ranging  exploration 
with  emphasis  on  the  many  jobs  for  which  each  person  is 
suited. 

7.  Parents  play  a  major  role  in  vocational  development  and 
are  often  the  primary  source  of  occupational  information 
to  a  child.    This  suggests  the  importance  of  including 
parents  in  occupational  orientation  programs. 

In  one  program  for  school  alienated  youth,  96  percent  of  the  enrollees 
were  working  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  their  employers.  In 
a  Michigan  fpllow-up  study  of  cooperative  education  trainees,  one 
percent  were  unemployed,  hO  percent  were  continuing  their  education, 
and  over  $0.  percent  were  still  employed  in  the  cooperative  firm 
where  they  |received  training.    The  students  were  generally  above 
average*    Cooperative  education  in  distributive  education  increased 
student  test  scores  on  sales  comprehension  over  a  class  taught  by 
the  project  method  but  failed  to  show  any  increased  contribution 
in  economic  understanding.  (10) 
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The  Boston  public  schools  (11)  have  operated  a  vocational  program 
since  1962  which  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  youths  for 
employment.    Potential  drop-outs  are  removed  from  their  regular  school 
program  and  placed  in  vocational  experiences  -vriiich  permits  80^  of 
the  school  day  to  be  spent  in  shop  activities  and  20^  devoted  to 
basic  core  education.    Absences  and  tardiness  are  practically  unknown 
and  employers  have  high  praise  for  the  work  habits  of  the  graduates 
of  this  program. 

Forbes  and  Olsen  (12)  conducted  a  study  to  investigate  the  level  of 
occupational  aspirations  in  eighth  graders  in  an  effort  to  determine 
if  they  are  ready  to  choose  a  high  school  curriculum  which  will 
contribute  toward  their  adult  occupational  goals.    A  comparison  of 
the  level  of  occupational  aspirations  of  eighth  grade  pupils  and  the 
level  of  occupational  aspirations  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
pupils  was  made  utilizing  the  occupational  aspiration  scale  developed 
by  Haller.  (13) 

(b)    Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project 

1.    To  assist  the  pupils  in  broadening  their  understanding  of 
and  their  natural  curiosity  about  the  world  of  work  and 
specific  occupational  areas. 

a.  Elementary  (K-6)  guidance  coiuiselors  and  teachers  are 
helping  students  broaden  their  understanding  of  the 
world  of  work  by  having  gijcst  speakers,  showing  films 
and  filjnstrips,  going  on  field  trips,  and  obtaining 
literature  at  their  level  of  \inderstanding,  to  make 
them  more  aware  of  the  world  of  work. 

b.  Elementary  (K-6)  guidance  counselors  have  developed 

an  elementary  syllabus  (Appendix  E)  on  career  awareness 

in  order  to  help  the  classroom  teachers  incorporate 

the  world  of  work  in  their  everyday  classes  for  students* 

c.  The  7th  aiid  8th  grade  co^mselors  and  teachers  are  help- 
ing students  become  aware  of  the  world  of  work  by  having 
guest  speakers  from  business  and  industry,  taking  field 
trips  to  business  and  industry  in  the  community,  showing 
filjns  and  filmstrips,  using  the  S.R.A*  Kits  on  jobs, 
using  current  literature  about  the  world  of  work,  and 
having  individual  and  group  discussions  on  the  world 

of  work. 

d.  The  junior  high  school  counselors  have  also  developed 
a  syllabus  for  junior  high  guidance  (Appendix  C)  to 
help  the  classroom  teachers  who  have  been  assigned 
guidance  classes,  to  better  present  the  world  of  work 
to  students . 
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2.  To  encourcge  pupils  to  make  realistic  self -appraisals  by^ 
examining  what  they  believe  to  be  their  interests  and  abili- 
ties in  relation  to  what  their  payt  school  a^cperiences  tell 
about  them,  and  to  assist  them  to  develop  aspirational  levels 
that  will  result  in  educational  and  career  commitments 
consistent  with  such  interests  and  abilities. 

a.    Elementary  and  Junior"  High  counselors  give  each  student, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  a  guidance  infor- 
mation sheet  and  an  autobi'^graphy  sheet  (Appendix  D) 
in  order  to  gain  information  from  students  about  their 
interests  and  abilities.    V/ith  the  information  sheets 
and  school  records,  counselors  are  better  able  to  help 
students  individually  make  a  more  realistic  career 
commitment  consistent  with  such  interests  and  abilities. 

3.  To  assist  pupils  in  gaining  a  greater  understanding  of  high 
school  course  sequence,  specific  courses,  cooperative  wovk 
study  programs,  and  the  relationship  of  these  sequences, 
courses,  and  work  study  programs  to  ultimate  occupational 
choices. 

a.  Each  junior  high  counselor  takes  every  eighth  grade 
student  on  a  field  trip  to  the  high  school  which  they 
will  attend,  in  order  for  the  student  to  become  familiar 
with  what  is  available  in  high  school. 

b.  Counselors  and  teachers  in  group  guidance  classes  present 
each  subject  that  ±t  available  to  them  and  advise  how 
each  subject  can  lead  to  a  specific  job  or  jobs. 

c.  Guidance  counselors  through  individual  conferences  with 
each  student  and  parent  help  students  make  out  their 
ninth  grade  profrram  according  to  their  interests, 
abilities,  and  school  records  in  order  to  make  a  more 
realistic  occupational  choice. 

d.  Seventh  grade  students  spend  six  weeks  in  a  summer  school 
vocational  exploratory  program  at  Arsenal  Technical 

High  School  in  an  on  hand  vocational  experience.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  help  them  make  a  more  realistic  occu- 
,  pational  choice  when  they  are  ready  to  make  out  their 
high  school  program  in  the    eighth  grade, 

e.  High  school  counselors  spend  six  weeks  in  various  busi- 
nesses and  industry  during  the  suminer  in  order  to  gain 
information  about  the  world  of  work  and  to  determine 
what  business  and  Industry  is  looking  for  ixi  hiring  new 
employees.    Counselors  then  r^*^'  this  information  on  to 
students  through  ocaipaticnal  information  classes  and 
individual  conferences  so  students  can  better  prepare 
themselves  in  class  and  vocational  selection  in  order 
to  meet  their  career  choice. 

i 
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To  assist  pupils  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  per- 
sonal attributes  sought  by  places  of  business  by  taking 
pupils  on  field  tripj3  into  these  businesses  and  factories 
and  talking  with  workers,  personnel  officials,  etc. 

a.    Guidance  counselors  (K-8)  take  students  on  as  many  field 
trips  to  business  and  industry  in  our  community  that 
time  will  permit,  in  order  for  students  to  see  and  talk 
with  workers  and  personnel  officials*    This  helps  to 
broaden  their  understanding  about  the  world  of  work 
as  to  find  out  what  business  and  industry  require  of 
new  employees  and  what  the  outlook  is  for  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  IXiture  in  our  community. 

b*    Guidance  coiinselors  have  guest  speakers  from  business 
and  industry  come  into  the  classroom  to  talk  to  students 
about  what  business  and  industry  are  looking  for  in 
hiring  workers,  such  as  attitudes,  school  records, 
attendance,  grades,  interests,  abilities,  and  how  much 
education  is  needed  for  each  job* 

To  assist  Dupils  in  learning  about  the  various  post-high 
school  vocational  training  facilities  and  their  offering 
in  the  Indianapolis  area. 

a*    Junior  high  and  high  school  counselors  either  take 
field  trips  with  students  to  the  various  training 
facilities  or  have  representatives  from  the  various 
training  facilities  come  to  the  schools  and  talk  with 
students  about  the  opportunities  at  each  facility. 
Pamphlets  and  literature  are  gathered  by  the  counselor 
and  distributed  to  the  students  about  each  post-high 
school  vocational  training  facility  in  the  Indianapolis 
area. 

Junior  high  7th  and  8th  grade  counselors  and  teachers  give 
students  on  hand  experience  in  order  for  students  to  learn 
the  dignity  of  working  with  one*s  hands  and  developing  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  all  jobs  by  the  following  means: 

a.  Every  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boy  and  girl  will  take 
two  years  of  industrial  arts  and  home  economics. 

b.  Seventh  graders  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  summer 
school  vocational  exploratory  proj^ram. 

c.  Counselors  and  teachers  conduct  group  guidance  classes 
to  discuss  all  types  of  jobs  and  their  importance. 

d.  Counselors  have  individual  conferences  with  students 
to  talk  about  specil'ic  jobs  they  are  interested  in  and 
how  important  it  is  to  work  with  one*s  hands. 
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e.  Counselors  show  films  and  lilinstrips  on  all  types  of 
jobs  to  show  how  each  job  is  as  important  as  the  nextt 
one* 

f.  Counselors  take  students  on  field  trips  to  business 
and  industry  where  students  can  actually  see  people 
working  at  various  jobs  using  their  hands. 

To  encourage  pupils  to  develop  good  habits  of  attendance, 
punctuality,  neatness  in  work,  etc.  as  training  for  future 
employment  experiences  and  for  becoming  productive  members 
of  society  and  good  citizens  in  the  coirmiunity. 

a.  The  elementary  (K~6)  counselore  and  teachers  help  students 
develop  good  habits  of  attendance,  punctuality,  neatness, 
and  to  become  good  citizens  in  the  community  by  the 
following  means : 

(1)  Counselors  have  developed  a  syllabus  to  give  to 
teachers  who  have  been  assigned  guidance  classes 
on  personal  habits,  attendance,  punctuality,  etc. 
which  are  traits  desired  by  business  and  industry 
when  hiring  employees. 

(2)  By  showdjig  students  how  important  it  is  to  form 
good  habits  now,  and  hov/  it  will  help  them  get  the 
kind  of  job  they  want  later, 

(3)  By  having  teachers  discuss  in  class  the  reason 
for  being  in  classes  and  school  on  time  everyday. 

(U)    Counselors  have  individual  conferences  with  students 
who  have  poor  attendance  records  in  order  to  show 
them  why  they  should  change* 

(5)  Counselors  and  teachers  show  films  and  films trips 
on  why  students  need  to  have  good  attendance,  good 
personal  habits,  and  punctuality. 

(6)  Guest  speakers  from  business  and  industry  talk  to 
students  as  to  why  they  look  for  workers  \rith  good 
attendance,  punctuality,  and  good  personal  habits. 

b.  Junior  high  counselors  and  teachers  build  in  more  depth 

on  what  the  students  have  had  (K-6)  in  the  following  ways: 

(l)    Teachers  and  counse].ors  spend  at  least  three  class 
periods  going  over  students'  records  and  explain 
why  they  are  so  important  in  connection  with  getting 
a  job. 
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(2)  Counselors  have  developed  a  syllabus  to  give  to 
teachers  who  have  been  assigned  guidance  classes 

on  films,  applications,  personal  habits,  attendance, 
where  to  look  for  a  job,  etc,  which  traits  are 
desired  by  business  and  industry  when  hiring  em- 
ployees • 

(3)  Individual  conferences  are  held  with  students  who 
have  poor  attendance  records,  poor  punctuality,  or 
poor  personal  habits » 

(U)    Career  clusters  (Appendix  E)  have  been  developed 
and  added  to  the  curriculum  in  each  appropriate 
subject  area,  so  that  counselors  and  teachers  can 
show  how  each  subject  relates  to  a  specific  job 
and  why  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  continue 
with  their  education. 

(5)    Guest  speakere  are  brought  in  to  show  what  business 
and  industry  expect  out  of  employees  in  order  to 
do  their  job,  or  what  they  look  for  in  hiring  new 
empH.oyees* 

To  work  in  close  cooperation  with  all  school  personnel, 
community  social  agencies,  and  local  business  and  industry. 

a.  All  counselors  (K-12)  have  been  involved  In  in-service 
workshops  to  better  understand  how  to  work  with  school 
perfjonnel,  community  social  agencies,  and  local  business 
and  industry, 

b.  All  counselors  (K-8)  have  given  in-service  training  to 
all  of  the  school  personnel  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned. 

c.  On  several  occasions  counselors  have  been  called  upon 
to  give  in-service  workshops  to  other  school ^districts 
and  state  meetings. 

d.  Counselors  have  visited  community  social  agencies  and 
local  business  and  industrial  firms  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  services  they  have  to  offer  and 

'  ascertain  how  they  can  help  one  another  more  effectively. 

To  instill  in  each  pupil  the  desire  to  pursue  educational 
objectives  to  the  ultimate  of  their  ability,  with  high  school 
graduation  a  necessity. 

a.    Counselors  and  teachers  who  have  been  assigned  guidance 
classes  are  constantly  showing  students  why  they  need 
at  least  a  high  school  education  through  the  following 
means  t 
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Using  S.R.A.  Kit  or  other  literature  on  job  require- 
ments . 


(2)  Career  clusters  for  each  subject  area 

(3)  Want  ads  in  newspapers. 

{Ix)    Films  and  filmstrips  on  job  requirements. 

(5)  Guest  speakers  from  local  business  and  industry 
outlining  their  requirements  for  hiring  new  employees • 

(6)  Field  trips  to  business  and  industry  to  talk  to 
personnel  managers. 

(7)  Parents  to  talk  to  students  about  how  much  harder 
it  is  to  get  a  job  today  without  a  high  school 
education  than  when  they  were  in  school - 

(8)  Individual  and  group  confereiices  with  students  on 
job  requirements. 

(9)  To  show  students  the  more  education  the  better 
jobs  available  with  more  pay. 

10.  To  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  role  of  the  counselor 
in  their  future  vocational  and  educational  development. 

a.  Counselors  (K-8)  have  visited  every  classroom  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  let  students  know  who  they  are  and 

.  how  they  can  help  them, 

b.  Counselors  also  let  students  know  that  they  are  not 
disciplinarians.    Information  given  to  them  is  confi- 
dential and  will  not  be  released  without  the  consent 
of  the  student. 

c.  Counselors  tell  students  about  field  trips  and  guest 
speakers  they  will  be  having  during  the  year.    They  also 
advise  the  students  as  to  how  they  can  assist  them  in 
finding  jobs  through  the  connections  they  have  had  with 

'  business  and  industry. 

d.  Counselors  help  the  child  become  a  <*whole  child"  mentally, 
physically,  emotionally,  and  socially  to  learn  more 
about  the  world  ox  work. 

11.  To  provide  all  pupils  with  employable  skills  prior  to  their 
leaving  school. 
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a.  Elementary  counselors  (K-6)  have  given  students  an 
opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the  world  of  work. 

b.  Junior  high  (7-8)  counselors  have  given  each  student 
an  opportunity  to  explore  the  world  of  work  through  on 
hand  experience  in  the  summer  program  or  through  the 
industrial  arts  program. 

c.  Junior  high  counselors  have  helped  students  make  out 
their  high  school  program  and  make  sure  students  are 
placed  in  areas  best  suited  for  them  so  they  will  be 
prepared  to  get  a  job  after  leaving  school. 

d.  High  school  counselors  follow  the  students  through  courses 
they  have  chosen,  or  help  the  student  change  in  another 
direction  so  they  can  become  emp].oyable  after  leaving 
school. 

High  school  counselors  help  st^idents  find  part  time 
work  or  help  them  get  into  cooperative  work  study  pro- 
grams to  better  prepare  them  for  a  job  when  leaving 
school . 

f .    Junior  high  and  high  school  counselors  worK  very  closely 
together  in  placing  studeuts  in  the  right  program  so 
they  vill  be  prepared  for  work.    If  a  student  should 
want  to  quit  before  finishing  high  school,  then  the 
junior  high  and  high  school  counselor  work  closely 
together  to  see  that  the  student  is  i"ilaced  in  the  Oc- 
cupational Preparation  Program  at  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School  so  the  student  will  have  a  skill  to  be  eriployed. 

Description  of  the  general  project  design  and  the  procedures 
followed,  including  information  on  the  student  population, 
instructional  staff,  and  on  the  methods,  materials,  instru- 
ments and  techniques  used. 

The  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  Model  Cities 
has  just  completed  its  second  l\ill  year  of  operation  and 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  have  accepted 
the  program  much  more  than  the  first  year,  whiih  will  be 
described  later  m  the  Interim  Report- 

The  program  started  on  February  1,  1971  with  the  hiring  of 
seven  vocational  guidance  consultants,  one  director  of  the 
Occupational  Preparation  Program,  one  counselor,  and  two 
teachers  for  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  at  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School.    Included  in  the  program  are  ten  Title 
I  elementary  guidance  counselors  and  twelve  junior  high 
counselors  from  the  regular  budget. 
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The  seven  vocational  ^idance  consultants,  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for'Model 
Cities,  were  Title  I  elementary  ^idance  counselors.  They 
were  assigned  to  one  elementary  school  K-6  or  K~8  in  the 
inner-city,  with  the  background  of  teaching  occupational 
information  and  workinf^  in  industry  during  the  summer.  They 
were  transferred  into  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance 
Program  for  Model  Cities. 

The  twelve  junior  high  counselors  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  one  of  the  eleven  high  schools  programming  eighth  grade 
students  who  would  feed  into  that  particular  high  school. 
The  administration  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  junior 
high  counselors  were  not  associated  with  one  particular  high 
school,  but  would  represent  all  of  the  high  schools.  Con- 
sequently, each  counselor  was  assigned  four  different  junior 
high  schools  which  covered  the  entire  school  district. 

In  February  1971 >  the  hwelve  junior  high  counselors  were  made 
a  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  so 
that  now  there  are  ten  Title  I  elementary  counselors  and 
nineteen  junior  high  counselors  covering  the  entire  school 
district  in  the  seventli  and  eighth  grades. 

Elementary  Guidance.    The  trn  Title  I  elementary  counselors 
have  been  assigned  to  one  individual  school  K-6  or  K-8  in 
the  Model  Cities  are  and  . inner- city  full  time.    The  total 
enrollment  for  the  ten  elementary  schools  which  the  counselors 
have  been  assigned  to  is  ii,809  students  with  a  ratio  of  one 
counselor  per  li80.9  students. 

The  elementary  counselors  turn  in  a  monthly  report  of  their 
activities  (Appendix:  D)  .    The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  elementary  counselors*  activities  for  the  second  year: 

1.  NiJLmber  of  individual  conferences  -  5,910 

2.  Number  of  teacher  conferences  -  1,098 

3.  Number  of  social  worker  conferences  -  335 
h>  Number  of  parent  conferences  -  281; 

5.  other  conferences  -  h^l 

6.  Number  of  teacher  referrals  -  1,691 

7.  Number  of  self-referrals  -  1,881; 

8 .  Other  referrals  -  701 

9.  Number  of  class  presentations  -  l,l89 

10.  Number  of  group  meetings  -  ^6h 

11.  Number  of  guest  speakers  -  li6 

12.  Number  of  field  trips  -  II47 

13*    Number  of  P.T.A.  presentations  -  19 
l)i.    In-service  training  with  teachers  -  3h 
15.    Number  of  films  trips  or  films  shown  -  26l 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year-  a  two-day  in- 
service  workshop  was  given  by  the  Indiana  Career  Resource 
Center  from  South  Bend,  Indiana  for  the  elementary  counselors 
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to  go  over  new  ideas  and  plans  for  implementing  career 
awareness  K-6.    Each  counselor  was  given  a  packet  of  materials 
to  be  used  in  helping  teachers  who  had  been  assigned  guidance 
classes,  or  to  work  in  their  regular  subject  area* 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  elementary  counselors 
have  met  with  the  administration,  faculty,  and  students  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.    They  hold  an 
in-service  workshop  to  explaia  their  role  in  the  school,  to 
present  their  ideas,  and  to  receive  ideas  from  the  faculty 
on  how  to  help  the  students  K-6  with  career  awareness. 

The  following  are  things  the  elementary  counselors  are  doing 
for  students  K-6  to  become  aware  of  vocational  opportunities: 

Counselors  have  arranged  for  guest  speakers  from  business 
3X\d  industry  (Appendix  F)  to  come  into  classes  and  talk  to 
students  about  their  occupation.    For  example,  if  they  are 
studying  about  lire  prevention  in  their  health  and  safety 
class,  a  local  fireman  comes  in  as  guest  speaker,  along  with 
the  tools  and  equipment  he  uses.    The  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  on  the  fireman^s  hat,  the  boots,  and  rain  coat, 
and  pretend  they  are  firemen;  also,  they  have  an  opporturiity 
to  handle  the  various  tools  a  fireman  uses  as  he  tells  them 
x^hat  each  is  used  for.    He  also  explains  why  firemen  are 
needed  and  what  kind  of  education  they  should  have  to  become 
a  fireman. 

Guest  speakers  are  generally  invited  to  talk  to  students 
about  the  subject  that  is  being  taught,  so  that  subject  matter 
and  job  will  have  more  meaning.    As  many  guest  speakers  as 
possible  are  used  during  the  year  in  order  to  give  children 
K-6  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  become  aware  of  a 
wide  variety  of  occupations. 

Counselors  arrange  field  trips  for  students  (Appendix  G) 
and  also  accompany  them  on  field  trips.    Again,  this  is  to 
make  children  aware  of  more  occupations,  to  actually  see 
people  working,  to  see  different  machinery  and  tools,  and 
also  to  talk  to  people  working  at  the  various  jobs.  Field 
trips  are  arranged  to  fellow  a  guest  speaker  in  order  to 
broaden  the  students'  understanding  of  the  world  of  work, 
or  to  fit  into  the  lesson  they  are  studying. 

Counselors  have  made  an  elementary  career  awareness  syllabus 
(Appendix  B)  so  that  each  teacher  K-6  can  use  it  as  a  guide 
for  teaching  career  awareness  in  each  of  the  subject  areas, 
or  have  the  counselor  come  into  the  class  to  teach  a  specific 
occupation.    Counselors  will  give  class  presentations  upon 
the  request  of  a  teacher,  administrator  or  student.  The 
topics  discussed  can  vary  depending  upon  the  need  of  the 
students  at  that  time.    For  example: 


1.  Attendance  and  tardiness 

2.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  school 

3.  Personal  health  habits  in  relation  to  a  job 
k*  Safety  in  school  and  in  relation  to  a  job 

Making  good  grades  in  regard  to  getting  a  job 

6.  Children  request  knowledge  about  certain  jobs 

7.  Attitudes,  interests,  and  hobbies 

8.  Getting  along  with  other  people 

9.  Educational  filins  and  films  trips  (Appendix  H)  are  sham 
10,  Other  materials  (Appendix  I)are  presented 

Counselors  have  individual  and  group  conferences  with  students 
through  referrals  from  teachers,  administrators,  social  workers, 
or  self- referrals  from  students.    Through  individual  and  group 
conferences,  counselors  tiy  to  attain  the  following  goals: 

1.  Develop  a  realistic  self-image,  including  an  awareness 
and  acceptance  of  his  or  her  capabilities  and  limitations, 
and  the  self-confidence  that  will  permit  him  to  achieve 
maximum  self-realization  in  terms  of '  his  or  her  potential. 

2.  Develop  an  avrareness  of  and  respect  and  concpm  for  other 
groups  and  individuals. 

3.  Develop  the  abilities  required  to  identify  desirable  and 
realistic  goals  and  set  priorities, 

I4.  Learn  to  control  his  own  actions  in  line  with  his  goals 
and  to  join  with  others  in  establishing  amd  maintaining 
guidelines  for  behavior  of  the  group. 

5.  Learn  to  accept  disappointments  and  frustrations' and  to 
work  toward  their  resolution  or  solution. 

6.  Encourage  and  accept  the  honest  expression  of  ideas  and 
feelings . 

7#    Be  capable  of  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  deferring 

decisions  until  the  best  evidence  is  available  and  allow- 
ing others  the  same  privilege ► 

8.  Incorporate  into  his  life  pattern  the  elements  of  Free- 
dom's Code. 

Elementary  counselors  meet  regularly  with  the  junior  high- 
counselors  to  go  over  ideas  and  exchange  ideas  tieing  in  the 
K-6  awareness  to  the  7-8  exploratory  program.    The  elementary 
counselors  also  have  the  junior  high  counselor  from  the 
feeder  school  for  the  elementary  school  come  to  their  school 
and  talk  to  all  of  the  sixth  graders.    They  will  also  take 
the  sixth  graders  on  a  field  trip  to  the  junior  high  school 
to  become  familiar  with  that  school  for  the  following  year. 
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As  stated  throughout,  the  elementary  guidance  program  is 
structured  to  mako  the  children  K-6  aware  of  vocational  op- 
portunities and  build  this  into  the  junior  high  program. 


Jtmior  High  Guidance.    The  nineteen  junior  high  school  coun- 
selors have  been  assigned  approximately  four  schools  each 
(7-8)  VThich  covers  the  entire  Indianapolis  school  district. 
The  total  enrollinent  for  all  of  the  7-8  grades  is  lh,98U 
students  with  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  per  788.6.3  students. 

The  junior  high  counselors,  like  the  elementary  counselors, 
turn  in  a  monthly  report  of  their  activities  (Appendix  D). 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  junior  high  counselors' 
activities  for  the  sr^cond  year: 

Number  of  individual  conferences  -  l5>609 
Number  of  teacher  conferences  -  2,U08 
Number  of  social. workers  conferences  -  603 
Number  of  parent  conferences  -  1,800 
Other  conferences  -  1,073 
Number  of  teacher  referrals  -  1,^88 
Number  of  sell"- referrals  -  3,572 
Other  referrals  •  1,27^^ 
Number  of  class  prescntcitions  -  ?,10l4 
N\iinber  of  group  meetings  ~  566 
Number  of  guest  speakers  -  Ikh 
Number  of  field  trips  -  162 
Number  of  P.T.A.  presentations  -  }ih 
In-service  training  with  teachers  -  131 
Niimber  of  filmstrips  or  films  shown  -  1^86 

Prior  to  the  begirj:iing  of  the  school  year,  a  two-day  in- 
service  workshop  was  given  by  the  Indiana  Career  Resource 
Center  from  South  Bend,  Indiana  for  the  junior  high  and  ele- 
mentaiy  counselors  to  go  over  new  ideas  and  plans  for  im- 
plementing career  awareness  K-6  and  career  exploratory  7-8. 
Each  junior  high  counselor  was  given  the  occupational  clusters 
(Appendix  E)  and  job  facts  handbook  from  S.R.A.  to  be  incor- 
porated in  each  of  the  regular  subject  areas  being  taught* 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  junior  high  counselors 
meet  with  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  schools  to 
whi6h  they  have  been  assigned.    They  hold  an  in-service 
workshop  to  explain  their  role  in  the  school,  to  present 
•Gheir  ideas,  and  to  receive  ideas  from  the  faculty  on  how 
to  help  students  7-8  explore  the  world  of  work,  and  also  have 
on  hand  experiences. 

It  probably  should  be  noted  here  that  counselors  have  more 
than  one  in-service  workshop  with  teachers.    There  is  an 
ongoing  in-service  training  for  teachers  during  the  year 
as  the  occasion  arises.    Also,  counselors  have  had"  more  than 
one  two-day  workshop  during  the  year.    In  fact,  counselors 
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meet  as  a  group  every  other  Friday  during  the  year  for  in- 
service  training  involving  administrative  personnel,  high 
school  coiinselors,  colleges.  State  Department,  special  agen- 
cies, and  other  schools  from  outside  th4  Indianapolis  school 
district. 

On  several  occasions,  several  of  the  counselors  have  been 
asked  by  the  State  Department,  Purdue  University,  other  school 
districts,  and  schools  within  the  Indianapolis  school  district 
to  give  in-service  training  workshops  for  their  administra- 
tion or  personnel  about  our  career  education  program. 

The  jxinior  high  school  program  contains  several  innovative 
features  that  depart  from  the  present  educational  structure 
in  Indianapolis . 

Each  pupil  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  is  presently 
assigned  a  forty  minute  guidance  period  each  week.  However, 
the  shortage  of  teachers  trained  in  vocational  guidance 
prevents  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  these  classes  who 
have  guidance  knowledge  and  skills  with  which  they  can  create 
constructive  guidance  activities  for  the  pupils.  Therefore, 
specially  trained  counselors  provide  constructive  guidance 
activities  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  following 
marmer: 

1.  Counselors  provide  the  7-8  grade  teachers  who  have  been 
assigned  guidance  classes  with  a  iunior  high  syllabus 
(Appendix  C).    The  teacher  does  not  have  to  follow  the 
syllabus  in  the  order  it  is  presented  but  selects  the 
activities  that  best  fit  his/her  particular  class.  How- 
aver,  it  is  recommended  that  they  ao. present  lessons  in 

a  systematic  manner  so  students  can  build  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  work  in  a  meaningful  way. 

2.  Counselors  will  periodically  make  presentations  to  classes 
to  not  only  provide  a  meaningful  experience  for  the  pupils 
but  to  also  serve  as  a  model  which  the  teachers  can  ob- 
serve for  his/her  own  self -improvement  in  making  presenta- 
tions.   For  example: 

a.    salary,  deductions,  and  fringe  benefits  (Appendix  j) 
'b.    learning  to  fill  out  a  personnel  application  for 
employment  (Appendijc  j) 

c.  reading  and  discussing  material  pertinent  to  the 
world  of  work  (Appendix  j) 

d.  showing  of  films trips  and  films  dealing  with  school 
and  the  world  Cx  vork  (Appendix  H) 

9.    using  the  local  newspaper  want  ad  section  for  Jobs 

f .  using  the  S.R.A.  job  kit  for  exploring  various  jobs 

g.  school  records  and  what  companies  look  for: 
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1.  attendance 

2.  tardiness 
3«  grades 

li.  subjects  t 

5.  attitude 

6.  personal  habits 

7.  teacher  recommendations 

h.    Administrators  or  teachers  may  ask  counselors  to 
talk  on  a  subject  pertinent  to  a  school  situation 
at  that  tljne 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dif^nity  of  work  and  the  im- 
portance of  vocational  guidance  in  developing  a  realistic 
goal.    Counselors  try  to  show  the  relationship  between  general 
education  and  how  necessarj"  it  is  to  help  prepare  one  for 
a  worthwhile  career  in  som©  vocation. 

3.    Counselors  arrange  for  guest  speakers  from  business  and 
induj^try  (Appendix  F)  to  come  into  the  guidance  classes, 
or  in  regular  subject  classes,  to  explain  or  discuss  the 
opportunities  for  jobs  in  our  community  and  what*  students 
need  in  order  v.o  qualify  for  a  job.    Counselors  also 
arrange  for  high  school  students  to  come  into  eighth  grade 
classes  and  explain  what  they  plan  on  doing  after  gradu- 
ation; why  they  are  getting  a  high  school  education; 
and  what  they  can  expect  from  the  high  school  they  id.ll 
be  attending.    The  same  thing  is  done  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  classes. 

h.    Counselors  arrange  a  career  day  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  (Appendix  K)  where,  people  from  business  ajid  industry 
come  into  the  school  and  talk  about  their  particular 
compa.ny  or  job  and  its  requirements.    Students  are  allowed 
to  sign  up  for  the  job  or  company  that  they  are  interested 
In  hearing  about. 

5.  Counselors  give  the  administration  and  each  student  a 
monthly  news  letter  (Appendix  l)  about  guidance,  the 
world  of  work,  ind  what  has  been  or  is  going  on  in  their 
school. 

6.  Counselors  arrange  to  take  students  on  field  trips  to 
business,  industry,  and  the  high  school  they  will  be 
attending. 

This  enables  the  student  to  actually  see  people  working 
at  various  occupations,  to  talk  to  people  about  jobs, 
and  to  see  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  opportunities. 
On  visitation  to  the  high  school^  it  gives  a  student 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  vocations  are  available  to 
him/her  when  ready  for  high  school. 
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7»    Junior  high  counselors  also  work  with  students  in  in- 
dividual conferences  or  in  group  conferences*    The  student 
is  referred  to  the  counselor  by  the  administrators, 
teachers,  social  workers,  self-referral,  or  the  counselor 
will  contact  students,  so  that  the  counselor  can  better 
understand  the  student  and  give  him/her  more  help.  Each 
student  is  given  a  guidance  information  sheet  and  an 
autobiography  sheet  (Appendix  M)  to  fill  out.  These 
forms  are  kept  in  the  counselor's  file  cabinet. 

Through  personal  contact  with  students,  counselors  are 
better  able  to  help  the  students  with  their  problems, 
whether  social,  school,  home,  or  job.    At  the  same  time, 
counselors  work  very  closely  with  the  administration, 
teachers,  parents,  social  workers,  and  other  agencies 
in  Order  to  help  the  student  with  his  problems  (with  the 
permission  of  the  student). 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  our  elementary 
and  junior  high  counselors  also  work  very  closely  with 
the  state  correctional,  institutions.    They  visit  the 
hoys  and  girls  in  the  institution  who  are  from  our  com- 
i^nunity>  and  help  them  when  they  are  released  to  get  a 
good  start  in  school  a[;ain. 

8.    In  the  second  Gemester  of  the  school  year,  junior  high 
counselors  help  program  all  eighth  grade  students  for 
high  school  (Appendix  N).    This  aspect  of  guidance  is 
very  important  to  the  counselor  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Counselors  can  have  in-service  training  vrith  the 
teachers  who  are  helping  program  the  eighth  grade 
students  for  high  school^  and  in  doing  so  have  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  teacher. 

b.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  counselor  to  have 
all  of  the  parents  in  a  group  meeting  to  explain 
the  high  school  programs  to  them,  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  their  child  should  have  a  high  school 
education.    This  also  gives  the  counselor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  total  guidance  program  to  the 
parents  and  to  pass  out  a  guidance  pamphlet  (Appen- 
dix V)  which  they  can  take  home  and  read  about  the 
program.    It  also  gives  counselors  a  chance  to  invite 
parents  to  take  part  in  the  programming  of  their 
children.    This  also  .helps  the  parents  feel  they  are 
wanted  to  take  part  in  school  functions. 

c.  The  junior  high  counselors  work  very  closely  with 
the  high  school  counselors,  administrators,  and 
teachers.    This  also  gives  the  junior  high  counselor 
an  opportunity  to  show  and  explain  the  total  guidance 
program,  to  build  the  junior  high  program  into  the 
high  school  program,  and  to  have  a  closer  working 
relationship. 
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d.    Since  the  counselor  has  records  of  all  the  students 
and  has  talked  to  them  individually,  he  can  better 
help  and  encourage  the  student  to  take  the  right 
courses  and  explain  the  need  for  an  education. 

The  junior  high  guidance  program  gives  every  student  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  world  of  work,  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  need  for  an  education,  and  the  need  and  place 
for  everyone. 

Occupational  Preparation  Program.    The  Occupational  Prepara- 
tion Program  started  in  the  second  semester  of  1971  at  Arsenal 
Technical  Hi/^h  School,  and  has  just  completed  the  second 
i\ill  year  of  operation.    It  is  a  program  designed  to  interest 
potential  drop-outs  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  level •  The 
objective  is  to  encourage  these  students  to  continue  their 
formal  education  or  to  prepare  them  to  be  useful  employees 
if  they  do  decide  to  quit  school. 

Personnel  in  the  progran  consist  of  one  director  of  the 
program,  one  guidance  counselor,  two  vocational  teachers, 
and  two  teachers  from  the  regular  school.    Since  the  start 
of  the  program,  total  enrollment  has  been  30U  students  which 
includes  both  boys  and  girls.    The  criteria  used  by  the 
counselor  for  selecting  students,  including  recommendations 
from  the  junior  high  counselors  and  from  the  regular  high 
school  coimselors,  was  the  following: 

1.  Approximately  80  I.Q.  or  above 

2.  Failing  60%  or  more  of  classes 

3.  Attendance  problems 

II.  a  professed  dislike  xVx-  all  or  part  of  school 

The  counselor  then  explains  the  program  to  the  student  and 
the  student  is  given  a  tour  of  the  facility.    The  student, 
along  with  the  parent,  is  then  allowed  to  choose  whether  or 
nor  he  or  she  is  interested  and  would  like  to  participate. 
Entry  into  the  pro;.;ram  can  be  effected  at  any  time  during 
the  first  two  6  week  grading  periods  of  each  semester.  The 
student  attends  four  periods  per  day  for  two  credits  as  in 
other  vocational  areas.    He  is  also  required  to  go  to  other 
regular  school  classes  which  usually  are  those  basics  required 
for  future  graduation,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  etc. 

Projects  in  the  program  are  as  follows: 

Office  Education.    In  the  office  education  program  of  the 
OPP  project,  tne  main  teaching  objectives  are  to  expose  the 
student  to  the  various  career  opportunities  in  office  work 
and  to  guide  the  student  in  selecting  fo>r  training  that  area 
for  which  he  displays  special  interest  and  apt?+-ude.  Activi- 
ties and  learning  experiences  are  planned  to  develop  interest. 
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ability,  and  self-confidence  needed  to  qualify  the  student 
to  secure  office  work  -and  to  pursue  that  work  successfully. 

Behavioi-al  objectives  for  the  student  include: 

On  the  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  should: 

1.  Have  adjusted  socially  to  the  decree  he/she  displays 
acceptable  behavior  anc'.  attitudes,  self-reliance  and 
pride,  and  refularity  of  attendance  necessary  for  office 
work, 

2.  Have  developed  salable  skill  in  a  specific  area  of  office 
work  according  to  individual  interest  and  aptitude, 

3.  Have  basic  understandinp;  of  the  flow  of  authority  and 
responsibility  for  office  work  and  the  ability  to  perform 
routine  jobs  within  the  office  complex. 

li.    Be  able  &o  work  independently  as  evidenced  by  his  ability 
to  plan  and  orr^anize  his  work  for  the  successful  cofin- 
pletion  of  all  assigned  responsibilities, 

3'.    Be  able  to  work  cooperatively  for  the  smooth  flow  arid 
perfonnanoe  of  work  which  requires  team  work, 

6,  Take  initiative  and  show  creativity  in  the  handling  of 
routine  .and /or  unusual  office  problems  which  may  arise. 

7.  Bo  able  to  take  and/or  give  instructions,  and  constractive 
criticism. 

6,    Be  able  to  use  various  office  machines  to  produce  materials 
of  the  quality  acceptable  for  business  • 

In  order  to  provide  the  learning;  experiences  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  above  objectives,  eleven  job  stations  have 
been  identified  and  established  for  the  office  work  of  OPP 
as  follows: 


1. 

Office  manager 

2. 

Cashier  and  offioe  sales 

3. 

Bookkeeper 

Payroll  clerk 

Accounts  receivable  and  billing  clerk 

6, 

Order  processinc         receiving  clerk 

7. 

Student  I,D.  's 

8. 

Student  accounts  and  records 

^. 

Stenogrc pher 

10. 

File  clerk 

11. 

Receptionist 

In  addition  to  these  job  stations,  students  are  also  trained 
to  use  the  engraver,  to  sell,  to  arrange  displays  and  bulletin 
boards,  and  to  make  poster.*?  and  other  advertisements, 

ReLated  Information.    Classes,  are  held  for  all  the  students 
of  the  OPP.    The  subject  areas  covered  are  those  designed  to 
guide  the  student  in  examining  his  own  potential  for  employ- 
ment by  analyzing  his  personality,  groomiii.g,  carubilities. 
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interests,  and  training ♦    Then  the  student  is  given  the 
opportimity  to  contrast  his/her  own  potential  with  various 
job  descriptions  and  requirements  in  order  to  help  him/her 
set  up  goals  for  the  IXiture.    Discussions  are  also  held  on 
what  an  employer  looks  for  in  a  prospective  employee,  and 
hov7  to  secure  an  interview  and  best  present  yourself  and 
your  qualifications  to  an  employer  during  an-  interview. 

One  of  the  goals  of  related  information  classes  is  to  make 
the  student  aware  of  some  of  the  decisions  he  will  have  to 
make  and  the  problems  he  will  face,  etc#  as  an  employee  in 
the  world  of  work;  and  to  make  him  aware  of  the  various 
agencies  and  laws  that  are  available  to  guide  and/or  protect 
him. 

Other  projects  include  the  manufacturing  and  selling  of  a 
unique  flat  folding  saw  horse,  engraved  plastic  signs,  and 
name  plates  for  which  two  major  customers  have  been  identi- 
fied, rubber  stajnps,  I.D.  pictures  and  cards,  preamplifiers, 
minerature  chest  of  drawers,  small  appliance  and  gas  engine 
repair,  and  also  assembl;^'  line  work. 

Entrance  into  the  program  has  shoi^  an  approximate  seventy 
percent  increase  in  school -attendance.    In  many  cases,  there 
are  still  numerous  cuts  or  absences  from  academic  classes 
but  a  new  pattern  of  daily  attendance  is  being  formed.  Some 
of  the  students,  22  of  30U,  were  seen  less  than  ten  times 
so  the  program  had  no  chance  to  influence  them*    Other  accom- 
plishments of  the  program  are: 

!•    Ten  percent  of  the  students  have  made  honor  roll  or 

honorable  mention* 
2*    Fifty  percent  of  the  students  have  returned  to  the  regular 

school  because  they  see  a  need  for  an  education. 
3»    Ten  percent  of  the  students  have  been  placed  on  jobs  or 

joined  the  service. 

The  part  of  the  program  which  seems  to  affect  the  students 
most  is 'much  more  personal  attention.    They  begin  to  feel 
that  someone  cares  about  them  specifically  or  personally. 

They  begin  to  trust  and  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
program's  teachers  and  counselor.    They  begin  to  talk  ?.uid 
explore  some  of  their  problems.    Next  comes  some  maturity 
and  acceptance  of  responsibility,  then  some  measure  of  success. 

Hiph  School  Counselors  Visiting  Industry 

Ten  high  school  counselors  representing  most  of  the  high 
schools  were  working  in  the  summer  program  visiting  fifty-two 
different  businesses  and  industries  in  our  community  for  a 
six  week  period  (Appendix  0).    This  was  to  help  counselors 
gain  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work  in  our  community,  so 
that  they  may  better  counsel  with  high  school  students  about 
job  opportunities  in  our  community,  as  well  as  trends  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Most  high  school  counselors  are  not  presently  familiar  with 
vocational  opportunities  and  employment  practices  3  therefore> 
exert  most  or  their  efforts  toward  counseling  pupils  for  a 
college  education.    This  program  trained  counselors  in  the 
high  school  in  vocational  practices •    The  selected  counselors 
were  also  available  to  better  counsel  pupils  and  to  serve 
the  rest  of  the  staff  in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Each  counselor  who  visited  business  and  industry  during  the 
summer  for  a  six -week  period  was  given  job  description  forms 
(Appendix  P)  so  that  they  could  gather  information  from  each 
company  and  each  job  that  the  company  had  available.  Coiui- 
selors  then  made  this  information  into  a  packet  and  distrib- 
uted to  each  of  the  high  schools,  so  that  other  counselors 
could  use  this  information  as  reference  materials  when 
counseling  students. 

All  of  the  companies  which  participated  in  the  summer  program 
were  very  pleased  to  see  that  this  type  of  program  was  going 
on.    They  felt  that  this  was  the  kind  of  program  needed  to 
not  only  help  students  but  felt  this  would  also  give  them 
better  employees  once  a  student  graduates  from  school. 
Counselor  who  participated  in  the  program  also  felt  that 
it  was  very  worthwhile  and  rewarding  to  them.    The  counselor 
from  Arlington  High  School  stated,  *'Up  to  now,  experiences 
in  the  money  making  world  have  been  in  such  diverse  areas 
as  library  science,  accountant,  officer  ir.  the  United  States 
Army,  Christian  education  director,  teacher,  and  counselor. 
Wlii].e  all  of  these  were  and  are  in  the  '*real  world,"  they 
did  not  introduce  me  to  the  "hard  world." 

"Never  did  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  was  being  shown  only 
selected  activities •  The  businesses  not  only  opened  their 
front  doors  to  me  but  also  the  side  doors  and  the  basement 
doors.  I  really  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  group  wherever 
I  went.  The  six  business  and  industries  which  I  visited 
this  summer  for  one  week  each  I  found  most  productive,  in- 
teresting, and  educational,  and ,  in  sorae  cases,  exciting." 

The  counselor  from  Manual  High  School  stated,  "It  was  very 
rewarding  to  me  as  a  counselor.    First  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  information  gathered  pertaining  to  job  qualifica- 
tions 3nd  job  availability  in  the  future.    Second  for  the 
contacts  made  vxith  many  sincere  and  dedicated  people  in  the 
business  world." 

"The  entire  program  was  well  organized.    Much  work  has  gone  . 
into  the  program,  otherwi?;.e  the  rewards  would  not  have  been 
as  great.    The  fine  cooperation  could  not  have  been  better." 

"There  is  nothing  like  it  offered  in  any  college  course.  I 
think  all  counselors  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  program." 
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Seventh  Grade  Smnmer  Vocational  Exploratory  Program 

The  junior  high  counselors  talked  to  every  seventh  grade 
class  during  the  spring  semester  and  explained  the  summer 
program  to  them.    Parents  were  also  invited  to  listen  and 
ask  questions  about  the  exploratory  program.    Each  child  was 
given  a.  take  home  letter  explaining  the  program.    The  child 
was  to  return  the  letter  signed  to  the  counselor  if  he'/sbe 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  program  (Appendix  Q) .  The 
response  was  as  great  as  it  was  the  first  year.    We  had  planned 
for  approximately  300  students  for  the  second  summer,  however^ 
when  the  applications  came  back,  there  were  approximately 
3,000  boys  and  girls  who  wanted  to  participate  in  the  summer 
program. 

We  were  able  to  take  600  boys  and  girls  into  the  summer  pro- 
gram (200  students  more  than  the  previous  summer)  by  allot ing 
each  counselor  30  to  31  students  per  school  and  on  a  first- 
come,  first-serve  basis.    The  other  students  then  vrere  placed 
on  an  alternate  list  so  that  if  a  student  could  not  partici- 
pate or  had  zo  drop  out,  counselor?  then  would  contact  those 
students  on  the  alternate  list  to  take  their  place. 

The  summer  exploratory  program  was  held  at  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School  because  they  have  been  made  the  Career  Center 
for  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  and  have  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  largest  vocational  training  facilities 
in  Indianapolis  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

The  exploratory  program  was  broken  down  into  two  sessions 
with  approximately  300  students  (boys  and  girls)  in  each 
session.    The  first  session  was  held  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
10:30  a.m.  with  the  first  30-uO  minutes  devoted  to  a  guidance 
class  and  the  remaining  2  hours  in  a  vocational  class.  The 
second  session  was  held  from  10:30  a.m,  to  1:00  p.m.  with 
the  first  2  hours  in  a  vocational  class  and  the  last  3O-I1O 
minutes  in  a  guidance  class. 

There  were  nine  vocational  areas:    building  trades,  electrical 
trades,  metal  trades,  auto  trades,  drafting,  graphic  arts, 
business  education,  home  economics,  and  commercial  ar":s. 
Each  student  who  signed  up  for  sumofner  school  was  given  an 
opportiinity  to  choose  a  sequence  consisting  of  six  areas  in 
which  he/she  v/as  interested  and  then  spent  one  week  in  each 
of  the  six  areas. 

There  were  nine  guidance  counselors  responsible  for  two  groups 
of  apprcocimately  30-31  boys  and  girls  in  each  group.  The 
counselors  taught  the  guidance  classes,  giving  students  in- 
formation about  the  world  of  work  in  the  areas  of  vocational 
classes  they  had  signed  up  for*    The  counselor  also  showed 
films  and  filmstrips,  arranged  for  guiest  speakers,  and  planned 
field  trips  (four  field  trips  per  group,  total  of  6U  field 
trips  to  business  and  industry)  (Appendix  R).  Counselors 
also  h'«-lped  with  the  vocational  classes. 
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There  were  sixteen  vocational  teachers,  two  to  each  of  the 
nine  vocational  areas •    This  helped  to  give  each  student 
more  individual  attention,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  safety 
factor  with  this  young  a  stxident. 

On  the  first  day  of  summer  school,  each  boy  and  girl  was 
given  one  hundred  true  and  false  questions  on  the  world  of 
work  and  areas  they  would  be  covering  in  their  vocational 
classes  (Appendix  S),    The  purpose  was  to  learn  how  much  or 
how  little  they  knew  about  the  world  of  work  or  vocational 
trades  ♦    On  the  last  day  of  summer  school,  they  were  given 
the  same  test  as  at  the  beginning  to  find  out  how  much  they 
had  gained. 

A  Questionnaire  (Appendix  T)  was  given  to  each  of  the  voca- 
tional teachers  and  counselors.     \lso  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  students  and  parents  to  find  out  how  they  felt 
about  the  program  and  If  it  was  worthwhile  (Appendix  U) . 

The  response  was  tremendous  as  teachers,  counselors,  and 
especially  parents  and  students  felt  this  was  something  that 
has  been  needed  for  quite  some  time  and  hopefully  would 
continue  indefinitely.    Paronte  felt  that  their  children 
have  never  been  more  eager  to  attend  school  than  they  were 
this  summer,  also,  that  tViey  learned  what  vocational  trades 
are  and  what  opportunities  are  available  in  the  various 
areas . 

There  wera  three  students  visiting  relatives  for  the  summer 
(Texas,  C'^^torado,  and  Kansas)  who  also  joined  the  summer 
program  and  never  missed  a  day.     The  students  stated  they 
did  not  have  anything  like  this  in  their  school  program  and 
wished  they  did,  because  it  was  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive and  felt  that  it  vrould  help  them  decide  what  they  wanted 
to  take  in  high  school  as  a  career. 

(d)    Results  and  accomplishments  of  the  project 

As  stated  before  and  also  pointed  out  by  the  outside  evaluation 
team,  the  following  results  and  accomplishments  were  attained 
for  the  second  year  of  the  project: 

1.  Principals  and  teachers  have  accepted  the  need  for  a  good 
guidance  program  and  are  cooperating  more  with  the  counselor. 

2.  Students  were  able  to  make  a  self -evaluation  of  their  educa- 
tional aspirations. 

3.  Approxijnately  8^^  of  the  eighth  grade  students  signed  up  for 
^'one  or  more  vocational  subjects  in  high  school. 

h*    An  elementary  K-6  career  awareness  syllabus  has  been  developed 
by  the  elementary  counselors. 
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5.  The  Curriculum  Division  has  added  job  clusters  to  every 
subject  area  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

6.  A  junior  high  7-8  guidance  syllabus  has  been  developed  by 
the  junior  high  counselors  and  distributed  to  every  teacher 
who  has  been  assigned  a  guidance  class. 

7.  The  project  director  and  counselors  have  been  asked  on  several 
occasions  by  other  school  districts  to  give  an  in-service 
workshop  for  their  faculties. 

8.  A  guidance  pamphlet  has  been  developed  to  explain  the  total 
Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program,  and  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  administration,  parents,  students,  and  other 
school  districts. 

?.    Other  school  districts  have  visited  our  program  or  requested 
information  aboFut  the  program. 

10.  A  closer  cooperation  and  understanding  developed  between 
counselors,  administration,  f^aculty,  students,  parents,  and 
other  social  and  community  agencies. 

11.  Students  were  able  to  make  a  wiser  decision  in  high  school 
course  selection  in  the  eighth  grade. 

12.  Students  are  more  avmre  of  the  need  for  at  least  a  high  school 
education. 

13.  Teachers  for  the  first  time  are  applyijng  the  world  of  work 
to  the  regular  academic  subject  areas  they  are  teaching. 

lli.    Students  are  more  aware  of  what  is  available  in  the  high 
schools  in  the  way  of  vocational  classes. 

1^^.    Students  have  found  someone  they  can  talk  over  their  problems 
with,  and  they  also  learn  more  about  the  world  of  work  and 
opportunities  available  in  their  comminity. 

16.  Students  were  able  to  visit  businesses  and  industries  in  their 
community  and  see  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  if  they  . 
have  the  proper  education, 

17.  Vocational  classes  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program 
have  helped  some  of  the  students  see  a  purpose  and  need  for 
going  to  school. 

18.  Students  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  have  been 
successful  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  in  making  passing 
grades . 

19.  Students  were  able  to  have  on  hand  experience  in  several 
vocational  areas,  so  they  could  make  a  wiser  choice  in  their 
high  school  program. 
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20.  High  school  counselors  are  better  able  to  counsel  students 
in  the  world  of  work. 

21.  The  concept  of  career  education  is  moving  inuch  better  K-12. 
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SECTION  (e) 
Evaluation  of  the  Project 
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Section  (e) 


Ehraluation  of  the  Project 


INTRODUCTION  -  The  independent  evaluation  team  has  worked  hard  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  system  which  will  provide  realistic  information 
concerning  both  process  and  product  evaluation.    Even  though  approval  of  the 
team  was  not  formal^  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  June  to  develop  an  opera- 
tional plan  which  would  fill  informational  need^;  on  all  phases  of  the  total 
Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Project;  the  resulting  letter  of  understand- 
ing, time-table  and  proposal  follow. 


Team  Members 


Dr.  Avery  Gray,  Chairman 

Assoc.  Professor,  Extenjion  Education 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana 


Dr.  Edgar  Fleenor 
Asst.  Professor  of 


Industrial  Education 
Indiana  U.  -  Purdue  U# 
1201  East  38th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Dr.  Bamett  B.  Morris 
Professor  of  Psychology 


Indiana  U.  -  Purdue  U. 

1201  East  38th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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ERLC 


October  2,  1972 


Mr.  Raymond  Winegard 
Project  Director 

Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Project 
The  SKIPS  Building 
901  North  Garrollton  Avenue 
Indianapolis ,  Indiana 

Dear  Pete 

Attached  you  will  find  the  results  of  considerable  deliberation  and 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  evaluation  team.    You  will  note  our  time  table 
is  Resigned  to  generate  information  at  times  when  quarterly  or  final  reports 
are  due.    In  addition  we  attempted  to  identify  existing  or  anticipated  data 
which  might  prove  most  useful.    Should  you  discover  errors  in  the  time  table 
or  feasibility  of  data  design  procedures,  please  let  me  know. 

Thanks  for  your  splendid  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours ^ 

/s/  Avery  H.  Gray 
P.S.    Delay  in  approval  by  H.E.W.  is  slowing  evaluation  progress. 


TIME-TABLE  AND  DIVISION  OF  RSSPONSIBILITI 


Program  Component 

Data 

Collection 

Progress 
Report 

Completed 
Report 

Evaluation 
Responsible 

Summer 
Exploratory 

July  and 
Sept.  1$ 

Oct.  1 

Nov. 

1 

A.  Gray 

Summer  Counselor 
Placement 

Aug.  and 
Sept. 

Oct.  1 

Nov. 

1 

E.  Fleenor 

Occupational 
Preparation 

Sept. 

Nov.  1 

Dec. 

1 

A.  Gray 

Elementary 
Counseling 

Oct.  1  - 
Nov.  1 

Nov.  15 

Dec. 

1 

Team 

Junior  High 

Oct.  1  - 

E.  Fleenor 

Counseling 

Nov.  1 

Nov*  1$ 

Dec. 

1 

B.  Morris 

Report  Compiled  and 
Ready  for  Duplication 

Dec. 

1 

Team 

Report  Printed  and 
Bound 

Dec. 

20 

1^  - 
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EVALUATION  CONTRACT 
(Second  Program  Year  Evaluation) 


Project  No.  1-361-0165 
Grant  No.  OEG-0-71-0683(36l) 


Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program 
for  Model  Cities 


Exreraplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  Under 
Part  D  Ob  Public  Law  90-576 


Raymond  Winegard 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

901  N.  Carrollton  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  h6202 


January  3,  1973 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  primary  puipose  of  this  evaluation  study  is  to  determine 
the  extent  and  direction  of  impact  of  the  Comprehensive  Vocational 
Guidance  Program  as  conceived  in  the  Model  Cities  Schools  during  its 
second  year  of  operation.    The  main  thrust  of  impact  evaluation  will 
be  aimed  toward  counseling  of  students  as  they  exist  in  the  school  and 
in  the  community.    In  addition,  successful  model  constructs j  techniques, 
and  procedures  will  be  identified  for  evaluation,  refinement,  and 
extension  of  the  existing  model.    Implications  for  gerieralization  of 
the  model  concept  to  other  inner-city  schools  and  other  urban  centers 
will  logically  emerge. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

1.    To  determine  the  degree  of  successl\il  achievement  of  the  objectives 
as  set  forth  in  the  model  design. 

2;    To  determine  impact  on  certain  specific  facets  of  student  behavior 
such  as:    school  attendance,  attitude,  interests,  goals  and  edu- 
cational achievement  to  include  career  knowledge. 

3.    To  evaluate  counselor  satisfaction  with  the  model  experiences, 

Uli  To  determine  extent  and  direction  of  impact  of  specific  model  con- 
structs such  as:  techniques,  procedures,  project  activities,  sub- 
ject content, ' age,  and  grade. 

5.  To  provide  solid  data  essential  to  the  evaluation  of  overall  success 
,    of  the  model  with  implications  for  refinement,  extention,  and 

generalization  of  the  program  to  other  inner-city  schools. 

6.  To  provide  recomended  longitudinal  evaluation  techniques  for  the 
third  year  program  phase. 
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ANTICIPATED  PROCEDURES 
Planning  for  the  second  year  program  evaluation  procedures  and 
process  has  already  begun  with  the  continuation  of  the  skeletal  plan 
for  selecting  and!  collecting  relevant  data  basic  to  the  nature  of  the 
community  and  the  students  involved  which  was  developed  during  the 
first  program  year.    Much  useful  information  exists  in  raw  form,  such 
as:    I.Q.  test  results,  educational  achievement  results,  reading  test 

i. 

results,  attendance  and  dropout  patterns  as  well  as  related  community 
data  concerning  vandalism,  juvenile  delinquency,  property  values,  tin- 
erployment,  etc.    There  remains  the  more  complex  procedure  of  selecting 
and  programming  such  infoiToation  into  the  second  year  evaliiation  process. 
The  analysis  of  this  data  will  result  in  a  statistical  report  comprising 
a  section  of  the  Second  Year  Interim  Report. 

Since  this  is  a  "one-of-a-kind**  program,  there  were  few  directly 
applicable  instruments  which  could  be  used  in  determining  the  impact 
of  the  program  on  the  behavior  of  students.    It  was  necessary  to  either 
construct  or  modify  all  paper  and  pencil  type  tests,  and  even  those 
tailored  instruments  may  demonstrate  a  strong  cultural  bias,  a  problem 
for  which  we  will  need  to  continually  try  and,  compensate.  Therefore, 
much  of  the  time,  effort,  and  cost  of  this  second  year  evaluation  study 
will  be  spent  in  constructing  and  testing  new  data  gathering  instruments 
or  in  modifjring  existing  tools  to  facilitate  their  use  with  inner-city 
youths • 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  selection  and  use  of  specific  evaluative 
techniques  will  be  based  on  a  cooperative  review  by  personnel  represent- 
ing the  local  educational  agency  and  the  third-party  independent  evalua- 
tion team  with  advice  and  counsel  of  a  representative  from  the  Department 
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of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.    Such  evaluation  will  be  conservatively 
recommended  and  will  be  administered  by  the  model  counselors  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  avoid  giving  the  students  a  ''guinea  pig  complex.*' 

One.  of  the  hidden  goals  of  this  study  is  that  of  releasing  the 
model  counselors  from  evaluative  chores  in  order  that  they  can  devote 
full  energy  to  developing  educational  experiences.  Since  the  project 
director  is  heavily  loaded  with  administrative  responsibilities,  the 
need  for  assistance  with  preparing  an  evaluation  procedure  again  this 
year  is  apparent. 

ATTACHED  CONDITIONS 
The  grantee  and  the  evaluator  understand  that  the  attached 
"Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  Grant"  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the 
•^Equal  Opportunity  Clause,  HEH-386"  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
contract  and  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  work  being  performed.  See 
attached  copies  of  Grant  Terms  and  Conditions  and  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Clause,  HEW- 3 86. 
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CONTRACT  AGREEMENT 

• 

This  statement  will  form  the  basis  of  a  contract  between  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  represented  by  Raymond  Winegard  and  Avery 
Gray,  Evaluation  Tsapj  Leader  for  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance 
Program* 

the  responsibilities  of  the  evaluate rs  shall  be: 

1-    To  work  with  the  project  director  and  the  coimselors  of 
the  project  in  the  development  of  specific  instruments  or 

,      procedures  for  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  project • 

2»    To  refine  and  evaluate  the  instruments  and/or  procedures 
and  inform  the  counselors  regarding  the  timetable  and  pro- 
cedural techniques  for  evaluating  the  program. 

3«    To  process  ohe  data  and  summarise  the  results. 

U.    To  provide  an  interim  second  year  report  for  use  by  the 
project  director  and  his  staff. 

5.    To  establish  an  on -going  procedure  for  longitudinal  program 
evaluation- 

The  local  educational  agency,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Raymond  Winegard,  Project  Director,  shall: 

1.  Provide  the  team  with  relevant  supplementary  data  already 
available  to  school  officials. 

2.  Assist  in  the  construction  and/or  development  of  evaluation 
techniques  or  procedures. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  administration  of  any  evaluation  instru- 
ments • 

li.    Reimburse  the  team  for  expenses  and  fees  connected  with  the 
carrying  out  of  team  responsibilities  as  outlined  above « 


It  is  further  agread!  that  administrative  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  performance  of  this  Contract  will  be  retained  by  the 
grantee. 

This  Contract  is  entered  into  in  support  of  the  basic  Grant. 
No  changes  may  be  made  in  content  of  th"e  Scope  of  Work  without  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Education  Grants  Officer. 
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BUDGET 


Personal  Services    $6,h62.00 


The  evaluator  estimates  expenses  as  follows: 

$5^000-0^  ^or  evaltiation  services 
$1,000.00  i'or  testing  services 
$    hOO.OO  for  statistical  processing 
$      62.00  for  duplication  of  materials 

$6,h62.00  TOTAL 


TIME  TABLE 

The  Evaluation  Report  (Second  Program  Year  Report)  will  be 
completed  and  filed  with  the  project  director,  Mr.  Raymond 
Winegard,  on  or  prior  to  January  2$j  1973* 


Project  Director 

Title  f.  'i  Ji-i-  ^  kUuc/fe-i, 

Date  .7.  1^/73 

■! 


APPROVED :      ^rj  /T'/      /'  /-f  tr  cTTT         y  /  ?  . 
Otis  Roberts 
Grants  Officer 
U.  S.  Office  of  liducation 
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13, 

PATENT  RIGHTS 

SCO--  Or  THE  PHOJCCT 

14. 

TRAVEL 

L'.*^  7  AT  IONS  ON  COSTS 

15, 

EQUIPMENT 

«^..'_0■.VAlU.C  COSTS 

16. 

CONTRACTING  UNDER  GRANTS 

S. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORrS 

17. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

6. 

PAYMENT  PROCEDURES 

18. 

COMPENSATION 

7. 

REPORTS 

19. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

o 

PR.'NTING  AMD  DUPLICATING 

20. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

9. 

TERMINATION 

21. 

USE  OF  CONSULTANTS 

10. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAWS  AND 

22. 

CLEARANCE  OF  FORMS 

)NST!TUTIONAL  PROCEDURES 

23. 

GRANT  RELATED  INCOME  AND  INVESTMENT  INCOME 

11, 

C0PY??;GHT  AND  PUBLICATION 

24. 

CHANGE  OF  KEY  PERSONNEL 

J2. 

ACKNOWLEDG.MENT'  AND  DISCLAIMER  IN  PUBLICATION 

25, 

ANIMAL  CARE 

K  DEFINITIONS 

As  used  in  the  prant  documents  relating  to  this  award,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  shall  have  the  meaning  set  forth  below; 

a.  "Commissioner"  means  the  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation or  his  duly  authori;:ed  representative, 

b.  "GranJee"  means  the  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
namt*d  in  the  grnnt  as  the  recipient, 

c.  ''Grants  Officer"  means  the  employee  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  who  is  authorized  to  execute  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  ariniinistraiion  of  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the 
Goveriinient. 

d.  "Project  Ofticer"  means  the  employcje  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fjcc  of  Education  who  is  responsible  for  the  technical 
raonitori.:*.^  of  the  project  of  the  Grantee  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Grunts  Officer. 

e.  "Projtfct  Director"  is  the  person  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  project  of  the  Grantee. 

f.  "Project"  is  trie  activity  or  program  defined  in  the  pro- 
posal approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  support. 

-g.    "Grant  Period"  ineaiis  the  period  specified  in  the  N'oti- 
ficnliop.  of  Grant  Award  during  which  cost  may  be 
chijrfvjd  againiil  a  Grant. 

h.    "Budget"  n-ana  the  estimated  cost  of  performance  of 
the  project  ai;  set  forth  in  the  Notification  of  Grant 
Av.ard. 

SCOPC  Or  THc  PP.OJECT 

ae  project  t'.       carri?rt  out  hereunder  shall  be  consistent  with 
e  proposal  ni  npr^nv^-.i  for  support  by  the  Commissioner  and 
ferred  to  in  th-j  Notification  of  Grant  Award  an:i  shall  be  per- 
rrneU  in  accor-.f.ince  with  this  approved  project  proposal,  ^'o 
.bstanfivo  chanc'-'s  in  ?Jw  prof^ram  of  a  project  shall  he  made 
less  the  0:j:::vi:  s  I'jT.jt:;  (at  lonst  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
ioctivc  cf  iti:  of  the  proposed  change)  an  appropriate  amend- 
!t\t  thcrtito,  alon'j;  with  Tnc  juf^Uficatvon  for  tb*:^  cn.mr.e,  and 
:fi  n mend.:        is  appro.^d  in  writinf^  by  the  Gmnts  Officer. 

ui.va  I A no^is  ON  COSTS 

a.   The  lotnl  costs  to  the  Government  for  t!ie  performance  of 
♦S-^       tit  s:...'.l  not  Locoed  the  amouat  set  forth  in  the 
NotifiCJti'jn  «.»f  Grant  Award  or  any  "appropriate  modifica- 
tion tJjcroof.    The  C*»overnfT»eiit  shall  not  be  obligated  to 
/eimburso  tt»c  i-trnntee  for  costs  incurred  in  excess  of 


such  amounts  unless  or  until  the  Grants  Officer  has 
notified  the  grantee  in  writing  that  such  amount  has 
been  increased  ond  has  specified  such  increased 
amount  in  a'  revised  Notification  of  Grant  Award.  Such 
revised  amount  shall  thereupon  constitute  the  revised 
total  cost  of  the  performance  of  the  grant. 

b.  The  Grantee  may  transfer  funds  among  the  various  cost 
categories  in  the  negotiated  bud^e^  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  project,  except 
that,  no  transfers  may  be  made  which  alter  the  approved 
project, 

c.  Funds  for  the  production  of  audio  visual  materials  fi.e, , 
motion  picture  fUms,  videotapes,  lilm  strips,  5;/ic/e  r^cts, 
tape  recordin^Ss,  exhibits,  or  combinations  thereoi)  for 
viewing,  whether  for  limited  or  general  public  use,  are 
not  authorized  until  prior  written  approval  is  received 
from  the  Grants  Officer. 

d.  In  the  case  of  educational  training  programs,  the  limita- 
tion on  costs  stated  in  paragraph  "a"  above  shall  auto- 
matically be  increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  allowance 
for  additional  dependents  not  specified  in  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Grant  Award. 

ALLOWABLE  COSTS 

a.  Expenditures  of  the  Grantee  may  be  charged  to  this 
grant  only  if  they:  (2)  are  incurred  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  project  indicated  in  the  No^ifica- 
tion  of  Grant  Award,  which  shall  be  no  earlier  than  the 
date  upon  which  the  award  document  is  signed  by  the 
Grants  Officer,  and  (2)  conform  to  the  approved  project 
proposal. 

b.  Subject  to  paragraph    faj  allowability  of  costs  incurred 
under  this  grant  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  documents 
identified  below,  as  amended  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
award. 

(1)  Exhibit  X-2-65-1  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Grants  Administration  Manual, 
if  the  Grantee  is  an  institution  of  higher  education; 
or 

(2)  Exhibit  X.2-66.1  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  Grants  Administ/ation  Manual, 
if  the  Grantee  is  a  hospital  as  defined  therein;  or' 
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O'j  E-.:hib;:  X-lwO-l  c:'  "J-.e  r5;rpartrr.ent  of  Health,  Edu- 
C2-,:on,  and  W'^'A^re  Crar>:5  AdxinistraLion  Mnnual, 
'\'  *.he  Grantet-  is  «<  nrr.-prjiit  instituLion;  or 

y J  Chapter  5-00  of  rie  Derarirr'.ent  of  Health,  Education, 
nnd  Welfare  Gr-T.?5  Acr.ir>i  strati  on  Nfjinual,  if  the 
Grijntee  is  a  S:aie  cr  \iz3.\  Government  agency. 

c.  In  accordance  v/ilh        pr.icy  of  Ihe  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  tr,t  ns'.is'.e,  if  the  Grantee  has  an 
fiudiled  indirect  cosi  .-e*.^  l>5t  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Honlth,  £c--c5;;on,  nnd  Welfare,  Office  of 
Grants  Administr^ition  P;--'/,  this  approved  rate  may  be 
applied  to  both  the  Foders;  and  non-Federal  share  of 
allowable  direct  costs  of  the  project.   When  an  indirect 
cost  rate  is  applied  to  either  the  Federal  or  non-Federal 
share  of  project  costs,  no  ittim  normally  included  in  the 
Grantee's  indirect  cost  pool  (auch  ns  i-upervision, 
acco:m^;n^,  butj']ctin^,.  or  maintenance)  iihall  bs  listed 
as  a  direct  cost  of  the  project,    procedures  for  estab- 
lishing Indirect  Cost  Hnies  are  covered  in  Dc?;inrtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  brochure^?:  OASC-1, 

A  Guide  for  Educational  Insti:utions;  OASC-3.  A  Guide 
lor  Hospitals;  OASC-5,  A  Guide  for  Non-Profit  Institu- 
tions; OASC  -6,  A  Guide  for  State  Government  Agencies; 
OASC-7,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  Ond  Welfare 
provisions  for  Es'.ablishinK  Indirect  Cost  Rates  under 
OMB  Circular  A-SS;  and  OASC-S,  A  Guide  for  Local 
Government  A?:oncics. 

d.  Indirect  costs  for  educational  traLning  prog;rams  will' be 
aliO'.ved  at  the  lesser  of  the  orf^anizalional  indirect 
costi;  or  S7j  of  total  direct  costs,  including  stipends 
and  dependency  allo'J*;ances,  except  for  State  and  Local 
Governments. 

5.  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS 

Oi  Accounts 

TncJ  Grnntee  shall  maintain  accounts,  records  and  other 
evidence  pertainiriiC  costs  incurred,  and  revenues 

or  other  applicable  crcJits  acquired  under  this  c;rant. 
The  sysieir,  of  accounttHt^  employed  by  the  Grnntee  shall 
be  in  accordance  v.ith  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  generally  used  by  State  or  local  agencies  or 
ir.i'titii) ions  oi  hi«^her  eidvicaVion.  or  non-profit  institu- 
tions, ar»  appropriate,  and  will  be  applied  In  a  consis- 
ter:  manner  r-o  ihiM  the  project  expenditures  can  be 
clc-crly  identified. 

b.  Cc5t  Shoring  Rtrcords 

The  C.Tinli'e'y  records  shall  de.monstrate  tha t  any  con- 
tribution made  to  the  projc^ct  by  the  Grantee  is  not  less, 
in  proportion  to  th?  charg^^s  against  the  c^rant»  than  the 
percentafje  Specified  in  tiie  prant  or  any  subsequent  re- 
vir.fon  thcr^-of. 

c.  Ex  iTjirtation  of  Re::orJs 

Th^'  S-'crcUiry  of  He  alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Co-;»tcylUr  G..-n«?ral  of  the  U.S.,  tvr  ar.y  of  their  duly 
aut^Jori^ed  ropresicntati vos  shall  Irnve  accesii,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
menls,  papers,  and  records  of  the  grantee  that  are 
f  CitiiUTkt  to  iht:  r.rnnt,  at  ui\  rea.'.orwibte  tirres  during  the 
peritjd  of  retcntivm  providtfd  for  in  psira^r.ipa  (d)  below. 

d.  iposi'tion  of  f^ccorJs 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c),  all  pertinent  rec- 
ords and  books  of  .accounts  related  to  this  grant  in  the 
pOJisessLon  of  the  Crantee  shall  ba  i>reserved  by  the 
Grantee  for  a  period  of  three  (3)  years  after  the  end  of 
the  grant  period,   if  audit  by  or  on  bel-.alf  of  the  Dcpart- 
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ment  has  occurred  by  that  time;  or  if  audit  by  or  i»n  be- 
half of  the  Department  has  not  occurred  by  that  time, 
the  records  must  be  retained  \intil  completion  of  audit 
or  until  five  (S)  years  following  the  end  of  the  grant 
period,  whichever  is  earlier, 

e,    Ouestfoned  Kxpenditures 

Records  relalinR  to  any  litigation  or  claim  arising  out  of 
the  performance  of  this  f^rant,  or  costs  and  expenses  of 
this  grant  to  which  exception  has  been  taken  as  a  result 
of  iuGpectiort  or  audit  shall  be  retained  by  the  Grantee 
until  such  litigation,  claim,  or  exception  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

f.    Adj  usimen  ts 

The  grantee,  in  maintaining  project  expenditure  accounts 
records,  and  reports  shall  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  refunds,  credits,  underpayments,  or 
overpayments,  as  well  as  any  adjustments  resulting 
from  administrative  reviews  and  audits  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  the  grantee.    Such  adjustments  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  financial  reports  filed  with  the  Grants 
Officer. 

6.  PAYMENT  PROCEDURES 

To  obtain  Federal  funds,  the  Grantee  shalV  receive  payments 
in  accordance  with  the  payment  schedule  v.hich  is  set  forth  in 
the  Special  Terms  and  Conditions. 

7.  REPORTS 

The  Grantee  shall  submit  such  fiscal  and  technical  reports  as 
may  be  required  in  the  ijrant  or  by  the  Grants  Officer,  and  in 
the  quantity  and  at  the  time  stated  in  the  report  schedule 
v^hich  is  set  forth  in  the  Special  Terns  and  Conditions. 

8.  PRINTING  AND  DUPLICATING 

All  printing  and  duplicating  authorized  under  this  grant  is  sub- 
ject to  the  limitatlo.ns  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  and  Binding  Regulations 
;r  done  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Education  wLthijn  the  mean- 
ing of  those  Regulations. 

9.  TERMINATION 

Subject  to  applicable  statutes  and  rcpcvdations.  if  the  Crante-=; 
fails  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  .;rant,  the 
Government  may  terminate  the  gr-nnt  prior  to  the  f'^piraticn  ot 
the  grant  period  designated  in  the  grant  award  document  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  may  suspend  the  Grantee's  right  to  incur 
new  obltf^ations  pending  a  decision  regardinec  such  tenmination 
The  grant  may  also  be  terminated  prior  to  such  period  because 
it  is  no  longer  susceptible  to  productive  results  and  may  be 
suspended  pending  a  decision  regarding,  such  ♦errrnnation  in 
accordance  with  applicable  rules  and  regulations.  Allowable 
costs  properly  chargeable  lo  the  grant  for  the  period  prior  to 
such  termination  or  suspension  (whichever  is  e:\rUcr)  will  be 
allo-ivod  upon  final  settlement  e>;ccpt  that  costs  that  would  be 
allowable  only  in  the  case  of  a  termination  for  convenience  of 
the  Government  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  event  of  termination 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph.    Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  applicability  to  the 
grant  of  other  remedies  available  lo  the  Government  under  lav/. 

10.   APPLICABILITY  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAWS  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  Pf^OCEDURES  REGARDING  EXPENDI- 
TURE  OF  FUNDS 

Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  documc..'., 
or  any  document  incorporated  hercifi  hy  rt-fcrence,  nolhin^;  here, 
in  or  thtireln  shall  be  con:^trued  so  as  to  alter  the  applicability 
to  the  Grantee  of  any  State  or  local  law.  rule,  reeulation.  or  anj 
institutional  procedure  which  would  otherwise  pertain  to  the  ex 
penditure  offunds. 


U.  'COPYRICHT-AND  PU5L1CATI0N 

a.  The  ie:m  "materials"       used  herein  means  writings, 
s.'*un-  recordings,  ::l:r.s,  r.:t;ri3l  reproductions,  dr«*tw- 
;r.;:s  c,r  other  prajh :C  :i.'r:?5er.:a*.;or.s,  computer  progmms, 
ur.d  '.vorks  of  any  ri-ila:  r.iti-jre  produced  under  tliis 
^ant.   The  tern  c:-es  r.:*.  ir.clude  financial  reports, 

cost  anulyscs,  ani  siT.-la:  ir.fc.-riation  incidentnl'to 
Ijrnnt  ndmin intra:: or.. 

b.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Oir.ce  of  Education  thnt  the 
results  of  activities  s-jprcrtid  by  it  should  be  utilized 
in  the  manner  which  vvruii  best  serve  the  public  inter- 
est.   To  that  end.  except  i3  provided  in  paragraph  (c), 
Iho  Grantee  r.hall  not  assert  any  rights  :»t  common  law 
or  in  equity  or  establish  nny  claim  to  statutory  copy- 
right in  such  materials;  and  all  such  materials  shall  be 
ma  do  freely  available?  to  thtr  Governmenl,  the  education 
community,  and  the  gericral  public. 

• 

c.  Is'otwilhstandinR  the  provisions  of  paragraph  C^J  above, 
upoti  request  of  the  Oranlee  or  his  authorised  designee, 
arrancements  for  copyright  of  the  materials  for  a  limi- 
ted period  of  time  .'nay  b*.'  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, through  the  Gr.mls  Officer,  epon  a  showing  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Office  of  Education  that  such  protec- 
tion will  result  in  more  effective  development  or  dis- 
semination of  the  materiali:  and  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

d.  V/ilh  respect  to  tnny  materials  for  which  th'.^  securing  of 
a  copyrip.ht  protection  is  authorized  under  pnraj^yc^ph  (c), 
the  Grantee  hfreby  j^rants  a  royalty-free,  nonexclusive 
and  irrevocable  license  to  tlte  Government  to  publish, 
translate,  reproduce,  deliver,  perform,  use  and  dispose 
of  all  such  materials  and  to  f:ia!<e  any  use  of  it. 

e.  To  the  c:<lcnt  the  Grantee  has  the  right  and  f)emisrion 
to  do  So,  the  Grantee  hereby  prints  to  the  Government 
a  loyally -free,  nonfrxclusi  ve  and  irrevocable  license 

to  use  in  any  ir^anner,  copy>{-:ihied  material  nnl  first 
profiuced  in  the  perfomi-mce  of  this  p.rnnt  hat  which  is 
ificorporatttd  in  the  r'.aterials.    The  Grantee  sliall  advise 
the  Grants  Officer  of  any  such  copyrighted  material 
kn'Avr^  to  it  no*  to  be  covert'd  by  such  a  license. 

12.  ACKHOV/LEDGMCNT  AND  DISCLAIMER  IN  PUBLICATION 

a.  Any  publication  or  prt^s».'ntation  resul'.mf;:  from  or  pri- 
tnarily  reU.I-.'d  to  the  project  beins;  perforrr.r-d  h.ereunder 
shall  contain  the  following  dcknowIed^>ment: 

The  project  prL'sented  or 'reported  herein  was  per- 
formi-d  p-jr:;unnt  to  a  (irant  ftori  Ih--?  U.S.  Office 
of  Kducatiofi,  Dtpartnent  ot  Health,  Education, 
a:\d  V^'clfa-e.   However,  the  opinions  expressed 
herein  d'j  nut  n'Vje:;;iari ly  .-••:il.:Lt  the  position  or 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Offico  of  E Juration,  ap.d  no 
cfficijl  er.dorsonen^  by  tht^  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
^h.:\iU[  bo  interred. 

b.  Materials  produced  as  a  result  of  the  V^rant  may  be 
published  without  j)iior  review  by  t}\e  Commissioner; 
nnj'.'i  ('-d,  tl.a!  1?  copifC  of  SMch  in:i:criMl:»  :;.hall  bo 
fL.n\ish(-d  to  I'ne  Grunis  Officer  and  no  such  materials 

'  may  be  publi::hed  for  sale  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Granto  Officer.   Such  ;:p;.roval  shall  be  subject 
to  such  requjremrnts  as  the  Cor^:nir.sionf^r  d*-ems 
appropriali', 

13.  PATENT  RIGHTS 
a.  Policy 

In  accordance  with  Deparimc  nt  of  Health,  Education, 
Q  and  Welfare  Regulations  (-45   CJ-^R  Subtitle  A,  P.irts 

ERIC 


6  and  8),  all  inventions  made  in  the  course  oi  or  ur.J.er 
any  Office  of  Education  {'.rant  shall  be  promptly  and 
fully  reported  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  C/feo/f/i  Cind 
Scicntidc  A((o}r,<i),  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  {jrantee  institution  and  the  principal  investif^ator 
shall  neither  havj  nor  laake  any  commitments  or  obliga- 
tions which  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  this 
policy.  •  * 

b.  DeterminoJion 

Determination  as  to  ownership  and  disposition  of  inven- 
tion rights,  including  whether  a  patent  application  shall 
be  filed,  and  if  so,  the  manner  of  obtaining,  administer- 
ing, and  disposing  of  rights  under  any  patent  applica- 
tion or  patent  which  may  be  issued  shall  be  either: 

(J)  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  (FJealth  and  Scientiiic 
Affairs)  whose  decision  shall  be  considered  final, 
or 

(2)  where  the  institution  has  a  separate  formal  institu- 
tional agreement  with  the  Office  of  Edtication  or 
the  Department,- by  the  grantee  institution  in  accord- 
ance with  such  agreement. 

Patent  applications  shall  not  be  filed  on  inventions 
under  (1)  above  without  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  (HQalth  and  Scientific 
Affairs)  or  his  representative.   Anv  patent  appHca. 
tion  filed  by  the  Grantee  on  an  invention  made  in 
the  course  of  or  under  an  Office  of  Education  grant 
shall  include  the  following  statement  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  specification: 

"The  invention  described  herein  was  made  in  the 
course  of,  or  under,  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare," 

c.  Reports  ond  Other  Requirements 

A  complete  written  disclosure  of  each  invention  in  the 
form  specified  by  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  (Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs)  shall  be  made  by  the  Grantee  prompt- 
ly after  conception  or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice, 
whichever  occurs  first  under  the  grant.    Upon  reque:>t, 
the  Grantee  shall  f'jrnish  such  duly  executed  instruments 
(prepared  by  the  Government)  and  such  oLher  papers  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  vest  in  the  Government  the  rir-hts 
reserved  to  it  under  this  policy  statement  to  enable  the 
Government  to  apply  for  and  prosecute  any  patent  appli- 
cation, in  any  country,  covering  each  invention  where 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  file  each  application. 

The  Grantee  shall  furnish  interim  reports  (Annual  /nven- 
tion  Statements)  prior  to  the  continuation  of  any  grant 
listing  all  inventions  made  during  the  budget  period 
whether  or  not  previously  reported,  or  certifytiu*  that 
no  inventions  were  made  during  the  applicable  period. 
Upon  completion  of  the  project  period,  the  Grantee 
shall  furnish  a  final  invention  report  listing  all  inven- 
tions made  during  performance  of  work  on  the  supported 
project  or  certifying  that  no  inventions  were  made  dur- 
ing that  work, 

d.  Supplementory  Potent  Agreements 

The  Grantee  shall  obtain  appropriate  patent  agreements 
to  fulfiH  the  requirements  of  this  provision  from  all 
persons  who  perform  any  part  of  tlie  work  under  the  grant, 
except  such  clerical  and  manual  labor  personnel  as  will 
have  no  access  to  technical  data,  and  except  as  ottier- 
wisc  authorized  in  Writing  by  the  Department. 

U5  - 


7h«  Grantee  shall  insert  1:1  eich  subcontract  or  n^ree- 
r::^n:  havLng  experimental,  -yveiopraental.  or  rese.'uch 
7.T:k  £5  one  of  its  purposes,  a  clause  making  this  pro- 
••isi^a  applicable  to  the  scbccr.trac.or  and  its  employees. 

d.  D?finitlons 

i 

As  used  in  Ihis  provision,  ±e  sizzed  terms  are  defined 
as  follows  foT  the  purposes  hereof: 

(t)  "Invention"  or '*i.-;;?nlian  zr  discovery"  includes 
any  art,  machine,  n:sr.v;:acture<  desip.n,  or  composi- 
tion of  r.attcf,  or  any  r.ev^*  £-d  useful  improvement 
thereof,  or  any  varie:v      plant,  which  is  or  may  be 
patentable  under  the  Fa:?r.;  Laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  "Made"  when  used  in  reistion  to  any  invention  or 
discovery  means  the  ccr.c--*ption  or  first  actual  re- 
duction to  practice  of  such  invention  in  the  course 
of  the  grant. 

f.    Inventions  fLesuUing  from  Grants  Made  m  Support  of 
Rcseorch  by  Federol  Employees 

Inventions  resulting  from  grants  made  in  support  of  re- 
search by  Federal  employees  shall  be  reported  sinful- 
taneously  to  the. Assistant  Secretary  (Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs)  pursuant  to  terns  of  the  grant  and  to  the 
employing  agency  under  the  terms  of  Executive  Order 
10096,  as  amended. 

14.  TRAVEL  . 

Travel  allowances  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  laws  and  regulationo  and  grantee  policies.  If 
none  of  these  are  Applicable,  travel  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  Federnl  Covemnsnt  regulations.  No  foreign  travel  is  au- 
thorized under  the  ^rant  unless  prior  approval  is  received  from 
the  Grants  Officer.   Travel  between  the  United  States  and 
Guam,  Ar:t*?r:caa  Samoa,  Pu^r?b  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canjl  Zone,  and  Conada  is  NOT  considered  foreign  travel. 

15.  EQUIPMENT 

a.   Title  to,  and  accountability  for,  equipment  shall  be 
df?termined  in  accordance  with  C.K^ipter  1-410,  Manage- 
ment of  Equipment  ar.d  Supplies  Acquired  Under  proj- 
ect  Grants^  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Grants  AdministrationManual  and  the  Property 
Manaf'^e.T.ent/Iiiventory  Sys:em  Operating  Procedure's, 
issued  by  the  Contracts  and  Grants  Division,  Office  of 
Education. 

\  bl   Equipmeni  purchased  with  errant  funds  shall  be  used 
only  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  grant.  The 
grantee  assures  that  any  equipm.ent  so  fJurchased  is 
not  already  on  hand  and  that  it  will  s^ifeguard  and  pro- 
tect all  such  equipment  in  accordance  with  piudent 
property  .T.anagement  practice's. 
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16.  COiSTRACTlMG  UNDER  GRANTS 

The  Grentee  may  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  (io  the 
extent  p err:: I  by  5f.:fe  .ind /oc^/  law)  for  ths  provision  of 
pait  oi  u.i.  ocrvices  under  this  grant  by  other  appropriate  pub. 
lie  or  private  agencies  or  institutions.   Such  contract  or  agree- 
ment r.h.ill  incorpcrate  all  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  pfogm:.'.,  s:;.!!;  Jtiscrjbe  tht?  services  to  b2  provifUfdby  the 
agency' or  instilulion,  and  shall  contain  provisions  r»ssuring 
that  the  Grantee  will  retain  supervision  and  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  provision  of  services  under  the  contr»rfct.  Services 
to  be  provided  by  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
sp€Cified  in  the  project  proposal  or  in  r.n  aiocndmont  thereto, 
and  the  proposed  contract  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Grants  Of- 
ir  aiid  be  approved  by  lum  in  writing, 


'  17.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Whenever  the  Grantee,  acting  under  the  terms  of  the  ^anl.  sha'.i 
rent,  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain  classroom  fo2:'.:t:?s 
(or  any  other  facilities)  which  will  be  used  by  students  and 
faculty,  the  Grantee  shall  Comply  with  all  health  and  safety, 
regulations  and  laws  applicable  to  similar  facilities  being  used 
in  that  locality  for  such  purpose, 

18.  COMPENSATION 

If  a  staff  member  is  involved  simultaneously  in  two  or  more 
projects  supported  by  funds  from  the  Federal  Govemmeni,  he 
may  not  be  compensated  for  more  than  a  total  of  one-hundred 
percent  (lOC/yo)  time  from  such  Government  funds  for  all  proj- 
ects during  any  given  period  of  time.   The  grantee  shall  not  use 
any  grant  funds  or  funds  from  other  sources  to  pay  a  fee  to,  or 
travel  expenses  of,  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education  for 
lectures,  attending  program  functions,  or  other  activities  in 
connection  with  the  grant.  .  5 

19.  LABOR  STANDARDS  ' 

To  the  extent  that  grant  funds  will  be  used  for  alteration  and 
repair  (iricluding  painting  and  docomtin^)  of  facilities,  the 
Grantee  shall  furnish  the  Grants  Officer  with  the  following; 

X 

^  a.   a  description  of  the  alteration  or  repair  work  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  to  be  perform^jd  at  the  site; 

b.  the  proposed  advertising  and  bid  opening  dates  for  the 
Work; 

c.  the  city,  county,  and  State  at  which  the  work  will  be 
performed;  and  ^  . 

d.  .  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  neces- 

sary wage  determination  and  labor  standards  provisians 
are  to  be  se.nt  for  inclusion  in  contracts;  not  later  than 

(6)  weeks  prior  to  the  advertisement  for  bids  for 
the  alteration  or  repair  work  to  be  performed.  The 
Grantee  shall  also  include  or  have  included  in  all  such 
alterations  or  repairs  the  wa^je  deterrr.ination  and  labcr 
Standards  provisions  that  are  provided  and  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  29  CFR  -parts  3  and  S. 

20.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

V/ith  respect  to  repair  «nd  minor  remodeling,  the  Grantee  shall 
■cornply  with  and  provide  for  Contractor  and  Subcontractor  com- 
pliance y.'ith  the  requirements  of  Executive?  Order  11246,  as 
amended,  as  implemented  by  41  CFR  Part  60.  Tho  terms  re- 
quired by  Executive  Order  11246  will  be  included  in  any  con- 
tract for  construction  work,  or  modification  thereof,  as  define^i 
in  said  Executive  Order. 

21.  USE  OF  CONSULTANTS 

a.  The  hiring  and  payments  to  consultants  s!iall  be  in  nc- 
cordance  with  applicable  State  anii  loccil  laws  and  raj;- 
ulations  and  grjntee  policies.   However,  for  the  use 

of  and  payment  to  consultants  v/hose  rate  will  c-xce-'tl 
SI 00.00  per  day,  prior  written  aoprovnl  for  the  use  of 
such* consultants  nmst  be  obtained  from  the  Grants  Of- 
ficer. 

b.  The  Grantee  must  maintain  a  written  report  for  the  files 
on  the  results  of  ALL  consultations  charged  to  tliis 
grant.   This  report  must  include,  as  a  minimutn:  (J) 
Ihe  consultant's  nnmt?,  dates,  hours.  ;»nd  amount  chn:f>- 
to  the  Krr»,tit;  (2)  the  names  of  tho  f- ran  toe  siviff  to  whom 
the  services  arc  provided;  and  (3)  Iha  results  of  the 
subject  maitcT  of  the  consultation. 

22.  CLEARANCE  OF  FORMS 

To  p»irmit  monitoring;  and  clearance,  the  Grantee  is  to  submit  to 
the  appi jpriate  Proj'.rvn'm  Officer,  prior  to  use,  five*  (5)  copic.*;  of 


oil  u»:s,  .V-^sJicnnaifes,  jr,:ervi*w  schedules  or  guides,  and 
laii.ig  scale*  which  are  tD  be  er.ployed  in  collectinK  data  from 
10      rsore  individuals  or  orc:3ni2ations.   A  brief  rrporl  of 
RHU  ATEO  INFORMATICS  'such  as  purposes  o(  the  study,  re/- 
''v*i.T;t'  of  the  data'ija:h-ir:r.$  instrjr^ents  to  these  purposes, 
fia.'t::*  of  the  sample,  r.'^.ber  cf  re 5ponc/en/s,« faurc/en  on  respond^ 
zrr.:s,  etc.)  must  accor.par.y  the  copies  of  the  instruments,  in  ac» 
cordance  with' directicr.s  iron  the  Office  of  Education. 

EXCEPTIOMS: 

B.   Copies  need  r.o:  be  submitted  of  conventional  instru- 
ments which  deal  solely  with  (1)  cognitive  functions 
or  technical  proficiency  (e.^.,  scholastic  aptitude, 
school  achieyement,  etc),  (2)  routine  demographic 
information,  or  (3)  routine  institutional  information; 
but  n  REPORT  of  the  "related  information"  (as 
specified  above)  concerning  the  particular  data-gaih- 
ering;  instruments  must  be  supplied  to  the  Program 
Office[*^in  order  to  permit  appropriate  monitoring  and 
clearance.  « 

b.   Ordinary  classroom  tests  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  curriculum  or  as  part  of  the  regular 
instructional  routine,  constituting  part  of  the  project 
for  which  funds  are  grJinted,  need  be  neither  reported 
nor  submitted;  but  final  tests  employed  in  such  a 
project,  serving  purposes  of  evaluation,  must  be  re- 
ported; and,  if  significantly  unusual  in  such  essen- 
tial features  as  content,  directions,  form  of  response, 
etc.,  must  be  submitted  in  five  (5)  copies, 

23.  GRANT-RELATED  ISCOME  AND  INVESTMENT  INCOME 

a.   Interest  or  other  income  earned  by  investment  of  the 

grant  funds  is  termed  "Investment  Income/'   Apy  Invest- 
ment Income  earned  by  the  grant^se  on  advance  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  grant,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  for  deposit  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts  in 
the  U.S,  Trefisury,  unless  the  grhntee  is  n  State  or 
State  agency.   If  the  grantee  is  a  State  or  State  agency, 
the  grantee  is  not  accountable  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu-  . 
cation  fcr  its  use  of  Investment  Income  monies.  Income 


derived  by  the  grantee  from  activities  supported  or  fund- 
ed by  this  grant,  other  than  Investment  Income  and  Copy- 
right Royalty  Income,  is  termed  "Grant-Related  Incor.e." 

b.  Grant-Related  Income  shall  be  disposed  of,  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Commissioner,  in  either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing two  ways: 

(J)  By  returning  the  funds  to  the  Federal  Government 
(a)  by  reducing  the  Ipvel  of  expenditures  from  grant 
funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  ' 
Grant-Related  Income,  (b)  by  treating  the  funds  as  a 
partial  payment  to  the  award  of  a  succeeding  Ccon- 
tinuation)  grant,  or  (c)  by  payment  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  U.S.  Treasury;  or 

(2)  By  using  the  funds  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
grant  program  from  which  the  award  was  made. 

c.  The  Grantee  shall  obtain  from  the  Grants  Officer  prior 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  any  facilities,  services, 
equipment,  or  other  materials  described  in  paragraph 

(a)  above,  subject  to  the  condition  of  paragraph  (b)  above. 

d.  If  the  grantee  receives  any  grant-related  income  or  in- 
vestment income  in  connection  with  this  grant,  the 
grantee  shall  maintain  records  of  the  .receipt  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Federal  share  of  such  income. 

24.  CHANGES  IN  KEY  PERSONNEL 

The  project  Director  and  other  grant  personnel  specified  by  name 
in  the  proposTl  are  considered  to  be  essential  to  the  work  being 
perfonricd.   If  for  any  reason  substitution  of  n  specified  individ- 
ual becomes  necessary,  the  Grantee  shall  provide  timely  written 
notification  to  the  Grants  Officer.   Such  v;ritten  notification 
shall  include  the  successor's  name  with  a  resume'' of  his  qi^ali- 
fications. 

25,  ANIMAL  CARE 

Where  research  animals  are  used  in  any  project  financed  wholly 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds,  every  precaution  shall  be  taken 
to  assure  proper  care  and  humane  treatment  of  such  animals.  . 


EQUAL  EJ/Pl.OVMEI^JT  OPPORTUNITY 
(Section  202,  Executive  Order  I12'l6,  September  24,  1965,  30  FU  11269) 

"During  the  performance  of  tliif.  contract,  the  contractor    agrees   as  follows: 

*•*(!)  The  conlrartor  will  not  discriminate  .ifjainst  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
cmploytiicnt  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori[;in.  The  contractor  will 
lake  afHrmativc  action  tn  ensure  tha^.  applicants  are  cn:ploycfl,  and  that  employees 
arc  treated  during*  cinploynu-nl,  .^'itlKNut  rejjard  to  Ihcir  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  orifjin.  Such  iction  ft  1:  a  11  in  c  hi  fie,  hul  not  be  limited  to  the  follov/ing:  cm* 
ploymcnl,  v»pp,radin[j;,  f!f;inolion,  or  trajisfer;  recr\titmtnt  or  recruitment  adver- 
tising; layoff -or  termination;  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  trainir,,:,  ineludinf^  apprenticeship.  Tlie  contractor  agrees  to  post  in 
conspicuour^  places,  available  to  ernployee.s  and  applicants  for  employmeiU,  notices 
to  be  provided  by  llie  contracting  officer  setting  forth  Ihe  provisions  of  thi5  non- 
discrimination clause. 

•'(2)  The  contractor  v/ill,  in  all  solicitations  or  advertisements  for  employees 
placed  by  oj"  on  beh.'ilf  of  tlie  contractor,  state  that  all  qualified  applicants  will 
receive  consideratioji  for  employment  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

''(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor  union  or  repre  sentative  of  workers 
with  v/hicli  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  other  contract  or  under- 
standing, a  notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  contracting  officer,  advising  the 
labor  u!uon  or  v/orkers^  representative  of  t};e  contractor's  commitments  ui"idcr 
Section  20Z  of  .executive  Order  No.  1  1246  of  September  24,  1965,  and  shall  post 
copies  of  the  notice  in  conspicuous  places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment.  ' 

"(4}  Tlie  contractor  will  comply  v/ith  all  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11Z46  oi  t^ept.  /'.'i,  iv65,  and  of  the  rules,  reg»ilations,  ?,nd  relevant  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

'*(i>)  The  contractor  v.^  i  1  1  furnish  all  information  and  reports  required  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1965,  and  by  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will  permit  access 
to  his  books,  recordr.,  and  accounts  by  the  contracting,  agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  ior  purposes  of  inve stigation  to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders. 

•^(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  noncompliance  with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  ;iny  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  cancelled,  terminated  or  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part  and  ihe  con- 
tractor may  be  declared  ineligible  for  furtlicr  Government  contracts  in  accordance 
v/ith  procedures  authori7.cd  in  Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  Sept.  24,  1965,  and 
such  other  sanctions  maybe  irhposed  and  remedies  invoked  as  provided  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  196f^,  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  as  othcrv/ise  provided  by  law* 

'*(?)  The  contractor  v/ill  include  the  provisions  of  T>aragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  in 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unle  ss  ■  ey  mpted  by  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  to  Section  204  of  Executive  Order 
Ko.  liZ46  of  Sept.  24,  1965,  so  that  such  provisions  will  be  binding  upon  each  sub- 
contractor or  vendor.  The  contractor  v/ill  take  such  action  with  respect  to  any 
subcontract  or  purchase  order  as  the  contractinfr  agency  may  direct  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  such  provisions  ij^.chiding  sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Provided,  how- 
TJL<lXi  That  in  the  event  the  contractor  becomes  involved  in,  or  is  threafcned  with, 
litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction  by  the  con- 
tracting agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the  United  States  to  enter  into  such 
litigation  to  protect  the  intcrcsta  of  the  United  States.**. 

IH'«'-3a6 
Rev.  5-66 
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EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES  AND  OBJECTIVES 


A  dual  evaluation  approach  including  both  individualistic  and  team 
approaches  were  similtaneously  employed.    Each  evaluator  focused  special 
efforts  toward  one  program  conponent  within  the  multi-project.    A  team 
review  of  project  correspondence  to  include  all  reports,  forms,  and  other 
attainable  records  was  conducted.    Biographical,  attitudinal,  and  moti- 
vational instruments,  student  opinion  poll,  questionnaires,  and  two  on 
sight  evaluations  were  utilized  by  the  team  in  collecting  raw  data  to 
be  analyzed  in  formulating  this  evaluation  report. 

Objectives.    The  attainment  of  the  following  objectives  constitute  the 
major  focus  of  efforts  within  this  comprehensive  project. 

1.  To  assist  the  pupils  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  and  their 
natural  curiosity  about  the  world  of  work  and  specific  occupational 
areas . 

2.  To  encourage  pupils  to  make  realistic  self -appraisals  by  examining 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  interests  and  abilities  in  relation 

to  what  their  past  school  experiences  tell  about  them,  and  to  assist 
them  to  develop  aspirational  levels  that  will  result  in  educational 
and  career  commitments  consistent  with  such  interests  and  abilities • 

3.  To  assist  pupils  in  gaining  a  greater  understanding  of  high  school 
course  sequence,  specific  courses,  cooperative  work  study  programs, 
and  the  relationship  of  these  sequences,  courses,  and  work  study 
programs  to  ultimate  occupational  choices. 

h.    To  assist  pupils  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  personal  attri- 
butes sou^t  by  places  of  business  by  taking  pupils  on  field  trips 
into  these  businesses  and  factories  and  talking  with  workers,  per- 
sonnel officials,  etc. 

5.  To  assist  pupils  in  learning  about  the  various  post-high  school 
vocational  training  facilities  and  their  offering  in  the  Indianapolis 
area. 

6.  Junior  high  (7-8).  grade  counselors  and  teachers  give  students  on 
hand  experience  in  order  for  students  to  learn  the  dignity  of  working 
with  one's  hands  and  developing  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  all  jobs. 

7.  To  encourage  pupils  to  develop  good  habits  of  attendance,  punctuality, 
neatness  in  work,  etc.  as  training  for  future  employment  experiences 
and  for  becoming  productive  members  of  society  and  good  citizens  in 
the  community. 

8.  To  work  in  close  cooperation  with  all  school  personnel,  community 
social  agencies,  and  local  business  and  industry. 

9.  To  instill  in  each  p^pil  the  desire  to  pursue  educational  objectives 
to  the  ultimate  of  their  ability,  with  high  school  giaduation  a 
necessity. 
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10.    To  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  role  of  the  counselor  in  their 
future  vocational  and  educational  development. 

SUMMER  ON  SITE  EVALUATION 
July    5,  1972 

Part  I.    Basic  Exploratory  Program  for  Junior  High  School  Students 

Avg. 

Rank 

T.nu  Hieh 

A  wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences 
are  available. 

Total  students  involved  are  reasonable  for 
the  design  and  objectives  of  the  project. 
The  length  and  depth  of  exploration  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  impact  on  student  behavior. 
Counseling  of  individuals  is  geared  to  ex- 
ploratory experiences  and  is  intensive. 
Saleable  skills  are  emphasized  for  potential 
drop-outs  who  may  be  terminating  formal 
education. 

Students  leaving  school  are  provided  counsel- 
ing and  assistance  in  job  placement. 
Degree  of  cooperation  among  counselors, 
teachers,  and  administrators. 
Impact  of  the  program  on  plans  being  made 
•  by  students. 

Impact  of  the  program  on  behavior  of  teachers 
in  their  orientation  to  occupational  education. 
The  procedures  used  are  realistic  in  view 
of  the  total  school  program. 
Special  emphasis  is  afforded  students  with 
special  needs  or  handicaps. 


1.    Support  of  Administration 

a.  Central  School  Administration 

b.  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 

Leadership  of-  the  project  director  in  relating 
to  staff,  business,  and  industry. 
Amount  of  time  available  to  director  in  re- 
lation to  complexity  of  the  project. 
Perceived  role  of  the  project  in  relation 
to  K-12  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance 
Program  objectives. 

Clarity  of  project  guidelines  from  HBtf  as 
related  to  operational  project  objectives. 
Availability  of  program  in  relation  to 
student  needs. 

Impact  of  program  on  students  enrolled. 
Communication  of  program  development,  successes^ 
etc.  within  the  school  system  or  to  others. 
Cooperation  with  other  agencies  and/or  schools. 


U.3 

Low 

1 

High 
2    3  (55^ 

1. 

3.0 

1 

2  /3)   U  5 

2. 

3.6 

1 

2  (5  U  5 

3. 

U.O 

1 

2   3  @  5 

u. 

3.3 

1 

2  Q  h  S 

5. 

3.0 

1 

2  (3)  \x  S 

6. 

3.3 

1 

2Q  U  5 

7. 

U.3 

1 

2  3  (y  5 

8. 

U.O 

1 

2   3  S 

9. 

3.3 

1 

2  Q)  U  5 

10. 

U.O 

1 

-I. 

2    3  5 

11. 

Part 

II. 

Organization 

and  Ac 
1. 

3.3 
3.6 

1 
1 

2  (t  h  S 
2  0)  U  5 

3.6 

1 

2  Q  u- .  5 

2. 

3.3 

1 

2  d)  U  5 

3. 

U.O 

1 

2   3  (9  5 

u. 

3.0 

1 

2  (5  U  5 

3.6 

1 

2  {3}  U  5 

6. 

U.O 
3.0 

1 
1 

2  3^5 
2  ^  U  5 

7. 
6. 

U.O 

1 

2    3  (5)  5 

9. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ON  SITE  OBSERVATIONS 


This  correspondence  is  intended  as  a  synopsis  of  observations  made  during 
the  on  site  evaluation  of  the  Summer  Exploratory  Phase  of  the  Conprehensive 
Vocational  Guidance  Program  as  viewed  on    July  18,  1972. 

Comments  herein  shall  be  limited  to  Junior  High  School  Exploratory  Phase 
of  the  program  and  are  closely  related  to  the  on  site  checklist  submitted 
to  you  as  one  means  of  summarizing  impressions  of  the  program. 

Initially,  let  us  congratulate  you,  the  counselora,  and  the  instructors 
for  the  hugh  strides  of  progress  easily  discemable  in  this  summer's  pro- 
gram as  compared  to  1971.    Not  only  has  the  total  scope  and  thrust  of 
the  program  for  Junior  High  School  students  been  increased,  but  more 
importantly  the  depth  of  instruction  and  the  empathy,  of  the  instructors 
are  indicative  of  a  real  boost  in  quality  educational  experiences. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  observed  students  doing  silk  screening,  baking 
cookies  (both  males  and  females),  participating  in  a  mechanical  drafting 
exercise,  making  useful  items  in  the  metals  shop,  doing  auto  body  work, 
laying  brick  and  concrete  block,  and  learning  to  do  many  of  the  precise 
tasks  embodied  in  the  print  shop.    I  may  have  left  out  an  area,  but  may 
I  reiterate,  the  depth  of  experience  was  even  more  ijnpressive  than  the 
wide  variety  of  experiences  available. 

The  pattern  of  organization  which  involves  a  counselor,  an  instructor 
(or  instructors),  as  well  as  college  work-study  helpers  all  simultaneously 
helping  as  many  individuals  who  needed  timely  attention  or  assistance. 
This  team  teaching-counselijig-helping  combination  kept  every  student 
engrossed.    The  pre-class  preparation  by  the  counselors  and  post-class 
discussions  of  skills  learned  possible  future  uses  and  career  goals  is 
a  major  improvement,  especially  in  the  computer  science  area.    With  only 
a  minor  exception,  this  teamwork,  team-teaching  concept  was  being  effec- 
tively used'  to  have  major  impact  on  student  behavior  and  future  plans. 
Of  special  mention  is  the  amount  of  individual  assistance  available  to 
a  poorly  coordinated  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  student.    Even  counselors 
were  observed  laying  brick  and  making  cookies,  as  well  as  many  other 
teacher  support  functions. 

The  entire  program  is  much  more  smoothly  organized  and  adminiitered  than 
in  the  past.    The  project  director  is  grossly  overloaded  with  administrivia 
during  the  program  and  needs  help  in  supervising  certain  specific  areas 
of  the  program.   'Although  it  seems  ill-advised  to  single  out  specific 
program  areas  where  closer  supervision  might  have  enhanced  program  impact, 
that  risk  is  worth  taking  if  future  improvements  could  result.  There 
was  need  for  closer  administrative  control  and  practical  experiences 
for  the  youth  in  printing,  metal  shop,  and  perhaps  home  economics.  It 
is  understandably  difficult  for  some  instructors  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  shop  environment  and  the  ghetto  home. 

Finally,  a  slap  at  administration  is  in  order  I    Closer  monitoring  of 
this  program  and  its  impact  -would  surely  have  led  greater  commitment 
and  support  all  the  way  from  HEW  to  the  junior  high  school  principal • 
There  was  little  evidence  of  administrative  involvement  in  actual  opera- 
tion.   Earlier  commitment  and  support  would  have  permitted  twice  the 
enrollment.    In  addition,  industrialists  should  be  brought  in  to  get  a 
glimpse  pf  what  can  and  is  being  done. 
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Although  some  unfavorable  coments  have  been  made  herein,  this  is  a 
vastly  improved  phase  of  the  total  project a    The  entire  staff  is  begin 
ning  to  get  into  the  swing  of  meeting  the  needs  of  this  young  audience 
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SCHEDULE 
FOR 

ON  SITE  EVALUATION  TEAM 
DECEMBER  1$,  1972 


Evaluation  Teain 


Dr.  Avery  Gray 
Professor  Edgar  Fleenor 
Dr.  Bamett  Morris 

9:00  a.m*  -  9:30  a.m.  SCIPS  Building 

9:iiO  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m.  Occupational  Preparation  Program 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School  ] 
10:liO  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m.  School  #29^  Madie  Goens,  Counselor  I 

12:00  noon  -  1:00  p.m.  Lunch 

1:10  p.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  School  ^l^,  Betty  Crowe,  Counselor 

SCIPS  Building,  Elementary  and  Jxrnior 
High  Counselors 

Elementary  Counselors  Junior  High  Counselors 

Irene  Roney,  School  #32  Carl  Potenza,  School  #101 

Carol  Woodward,  School  #33  Leo  Grissom,  Schools  #lil,  li2,  75,  8? 

Ron  Volpatti,  School  ff$6  Eugene  Smith,  Schools  #l8,  20,  6U,  112 
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ON  SITE 
EVALUATION 
FORM 

December  1^,  1972 
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ON  SITE  EVALUATION  -  COMPREHENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


Part  I.    Elementary  Level  Program 

Avg. 

Rank 

Low  High 

3.6       I23U5        !•    Developing,  a  comprehensive  vocational 

orientation  within  the  framework  of  the 
total. school  program. 

U.3       123U5        2.    Provides  assistance  to  teachers  which  would 

implement  a  wide  range  of  occupational  aware- 
ness. 

U.3       1    2    3    U    5        3*    Provides  for  intensive  individual  counseling 

.    of  students  to  assist  them  in  mak*  -g  realistic 
choices,  decisions  and  plans. 
1    2    3    U    5         U.    Reaches  students  not  previously  provided 

opportunity  to  develop  occupational  awareness. 
3*6       123U5  Provides  for  individual  and  group  conferences 

with  parents . 

3.6       123U5        6.    Coordinates  pupil  referrals  from  the  building 

unit  to  other  service  workers  or  community, 
agencies. 

2.5  1    2    3    h    5        7.    The  ratio  of  counselors  to  students  is  reason- 

able for  the  project  design. 
U.O       1    2    3    h    5        8.    Degree  of  cooperation  among  counselors, 

teachers  and  administrators. 

3.6  1    2    3    h    5         9.    Impact  of  the  program  on  plans  being  made 

by  students . 

It. 3  2    3    h    5       10.    Impact  of  the  program  on  behavior  of  teachers 

in  their  orientation  to  occupational!^  educa- 
tion. 

U.^       1    2    3    U    5       11.    T':e  procedures  used  are  realistic  'in  view  of 

tho  total  school  program. 
^.0       1    2    ^    li    5       12.    Special  emphasis  is  afforded  students  with 

special  needs  or  handicaps. 


Part  II. 

Junior  High 

School 

Exploratory  Program 

2.5  1 

2 

3 

h 

1. 

A  wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences  are 

available. 

2.3  1 

2 

3 

k 

2. 

Total  students  involved  are  reasonable  for 

the  design  and  objectives  of  the  project. 

3.0  1 

2 

3 

h 

3. 

The  length  and  depth  of  explora'^on  is  suf- 

3.6 1 

ficient  to  have  impact  on  stude'  u  behavior. 

2 

3 

h 

h. 

Counseling  of  individuals  is  geared  to  ex- 

ploratory experiences  and  is  in^:ensive. 

1.3  1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

5. 

Work  experience  is  available  Jbhrough  co- 

operative  education,  job  placement  or  similar 
programs . 

3.0       1    2    3    U    5         6.    Saleable  skills  are  emphasized  for  potential 

drop-outs  who  may  be  terminating  formal 
education. 


3 '6       123U5        7.    Students  leaving  school  are  provided  counsel- 
ing ciAd  assistance  in  ,]ob  placement. 

i|«0       1    2    3    U    5        -8.    Degrse  of  cooperation  among  counselors, 

teachers  and  administrators. 
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Avg. 
Raiik 

Low  High  i_  .  ^ 

U.O     1  .  2    3    U    1         9.    Impact  of  ^»he  program  on  plans  being  made 

by  students. 

3.6       1    2    3    U    5      10.    Impact  of  the  program  on  behavior  of  teachers 

in  their  orientation  to  occupational  education. 

3.6       1    2    3    U    5      11.    The  procedures  used  are  realistic  in  view  of 

the  total  school  program. 

Part  III.    Placement  of  Counselors  in  Industry 

U.O       1    2    3    U    5       1.    The  impact  on  counselor  enthusiasm  concerning 

occupational  education. 
l+.O       1    2    3    U    5       2.    The  identjkficatiori  and  increased  use  of 

aommunity  resources  for  occupational  awareness 

and  exploration. 

2.3       12    3U5       3.    The  identification  of  job  entry  placement 

.-^  opportunities  as  well  as  cooperative  work 

experience  sites. 

^.3       12    3U5       U.    Increased  emphasis  on  occupational  education 

as  evidenced  by  counselor  behavior. 

Part  IV.    Occupationcd  Preparation  Program 

U.O       1    2    3    h    5       1.    Number  of  students  involved  in  relation  to 

potential  drop-outs  identified. 

3.0       1    2    3    U    5       2.    Practicality  of  occupational  education  ex- 
periences in  the  Occupational  Preparation 
Program  as  related  to  needs  of  youth  enrolled. 

2.3       1    2    3    U    5       3.    Adequacy  of  facilities. 

3.0       123U^       U.    Adeqv.acy  of  equipment  and  supplies.  . 

3.6       1    2    3    U    5^--5"^^Program  staff  understands  its  clientele, 

^  namely  T;i9  needs  of  the  students  in  relation 

to  business  and  industry. 

1^.3       1    2    3    li    5       6.    The  program  staff  performs  smoothly  and  co- 
ope  ratively. 

2.5  123U5       7.    Cooperation  with  the  main-stream  vocational 

education  program  and  other  counselors  and 

regular  high  school  staffs. 
2,0       1    2    3    U    5       8.    In-service  training,  appropriate  lead-time 

planning  and  evaluation  is  provided. 
U.O       1    2    3    U    5       9.    Extent  to  which  placement,  coi^nseling  and 

training  result  in  student  success. 

Part  V.    Organization  and  Administration 

1.    Support  of  Administration 

3.0       I23U:?  a.    Central  School  Administration 

3.6  123    U5  b.    Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
3.3       1.-.  2    3    U    5  c.    High  Schools  Referring  Students 


U.O  1  2  3  U  5  2. 

h.O  1  2  3  U  5  3. 

3.6  1  2  3  li  5  h. 

2.3  1  2  3  U  5 

3*0  1  2  3  U  5  6. 

U.3  1  2  3  h  5  7. 

3.0  1  2  3  li  5  8. 


Leadership  of  the  project  director  in  relating 
to  staff,  bt^siness,  and  industry. 
Amount  of  time  available  to  director  in  re- 
lation to  complexity  of  the  project.  » 
Perceived  role  of  the  project  in  relation  to 
K~12  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Pro- 
gram objectives . 

Clarity  of  project  guidelines  from  HEW  as 
related  to  operational  project  objectives. 
Availability  of  program  in  relation  to  stu- 
dent needs. 

Impact  of  program  on  students  enrolled. 
Communication  of  program  development,  suc- 
cesses, etc.  within  the  school  system  or  to 
others. 
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December  18,  1972 


Mr.  Raymond  Winegard,  Project  Director 
Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
901  North  Carrollton  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  li6202 

Dear  Mr.  Winegard: 

The  function  of  this  letter  will  be  to  serve  as  a  narrative  description 
and  explanation  of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  denoted  in  the  on-site 
evaluation  of  the  total  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program.  For 
ease  of  reading,  this  narrative  will  be  divided  into  similar  categories 
as  seen  in  the  preceding  checklist,  a  guide  for  increasing  evaluator 
perception  of  prograim  components. 

Part  I.    Elementary  Level  Program  (K-6) 

In  general^  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  elementary  program  phase. 
Several  points  warrant  special  mention  as  major  contributors  to  the 
general  success  of  the  K-6  program.    These  , are:    concentrated  assistance 
for  students  with  special  needs;  marked  improvement  in  attitude  of  class- 
room teachers  including  the  occupational  relationships  existing  in  most 
"subject  matter"  taught;  increased  use  of  counselor  assistance  in  develop- 
ing enrichment  exercises  (puppet  shows,  games,  sales,  simulations,  etc.) 
which  introduce  career  awareness  and  develop  occupational  skills;  general 
,  improvement  in  career  awareness  involving  parents,  principals,  teachei* 
aides,  community  aides,  and  social  workers.  ^  • 

Many  weaknesses  from  last  year  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated;  however, 
one  or  two  areas  bear  watching  and  effort  for  further  development.  From 
an  overall  point  of  view,  the  city-wide  nature  of  this  program  points  up 
that  exceptional  ef forts  ■  exist  in  some  schools  while  development  is  less 
than  desirable  in  certain- areas,  such  as:  vocational  orientation  within 
the  total  school  system  (K-l);  counselors  are  grossly  overloaded  and  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  suspect  but  hard  to  prove  they  are  reaching. a  mere 
2^%  of  the  students  in  need  of  career  planning  help. 

In  all  fairness,  referrals  are' taking  place,  impact  of  counseling  on 
student  career  planning  can  readily  be  found,  and  increased  teamwork 
among  instructional,  administrative  and  service  personnel  is  readily  in 
evidence. 

Part  II.    Junior  High  School  Exploratory  Program 

Since  the  summer  phase  of  this  program  has  previously  been  dealt  with, 
this  part  of  the  report  will  concentrate  on  in-school,  winter  months.^ 
counselor  and  career  guidance  efforts.    Of  the  total  Comprehensive  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Program,  the  junior  high  school  phase  is  the  easiest  to 
find  fault  with.    The  students  are  at  a  crossroads  situaf.ion  where  drop- 
out, higher  education,  vocational  training  or  other  decisions  are  being 
made.    The  need  for  student  assistance  is  critical;  however,  the  counselor- 
student  ratio  is  completely  out  of  focus,  in  general  600  or  more  students 


per  counselor  is  common.    In  a  .situation  where  80-90^  of  the  inner-city 
youth  need  help  with  career  planning,  such  a  counselor  shortage  is  mere 
tokenism.    There  is  little  cr  no  en^hasis  in  most  "subject  matter"  classes 
on  job  skills  and  no  opportunity  for  work  experience,  except  in  the  summer 
exploratory  program. 

On  the  positive  side,  huge  strides  of  improvement  have  been  made  in 
teacher-counselor  cooperation,  field  trips  to  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  massive  doses  of  academic  class  enrichment  with  career  infor- 
mation and  the  world  of  work  philosophy.    The  counselors  deserve  a  real 
plus  for  modification  of  teacher-administrator  attitudes  and  behavior 
toward  the  career  oriented  student.    Special  emphasis  is  afforded  students 
with  special  needs,  and  the  academically  disenchanted  students  are  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  assistance. 

Part  III.    Placement  of  Counselors  in  Industry 

Although  the  impact  of  this  phase  is  extremely  difficult  to  statistically 
prove,  major  changes  in  counselor  behavior  can  be  observed.    The  counselors 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  non-academic  career,  they  reflect  a  more  posi- 
tive accepting  attitude  toward  students  whose  career  goal  is  immediate 
employment,  and  they  draw  on  local  business  and  industry  for  enrichment 
experiences,  job  information  and  contacts  for  job  hunting  students.  As 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  counselors  get  involved,  statistical  measure- 
ments may  become  more  realistic  reflections  of  the  total  impact. 

Part  IV.    Occupational  Preparation  Program 

With  the  exception  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  being  used,  the  special 
program  for  potential  high  school  drop-outs  is  barely  recognizable  from 
last  year.    Visitors  are  met  in  a  reception  area,  a  sales  display  of  pro- 
ducts manufactured  is  just  to  one  side,  the  student  receptionist  knows 
her  job,  makes  visitors  welcome,  points  out  sales  items  and  arranges  for- 
a  guide  to  tour  the  "factory  and  office." 

The  greatest  strides  have  been  made  in  the  basic  communication  (business) 
skills  and  office  management , area.    A  dedicated  new  instructor  rotates 
the  office  staff  from  job  to  job  at  their  pace  and  provides  positive 
but  fim  control.    Inventory  and  sales  are  handled  by  students,  sales 
slips  and  inventory  control  procedures  are  built  in.    In  addition,  a 
new  program  director  gives  positive,  fim  leadership  but  needs  sufficient 
time  to  seek  support  (from  business  aiid  industry)  for  additional  program 
areas  to  meet  interests  and  needs  of  students.    The  director  does  conduct 
regular  in-service  problem-solving  sessions  for  staff  and  their  behavior 
is  much  more  positive.    Enrollment  is  up  from  last  year,  one  new  area  of 
enterprise  has  been  added,  more  are.  needed  desperately*    The  students 
seem  to  be  handled  with  grerter  empathy  than  last  year  aiiu  counseling 
seems  to  be  more  systematic  and  regular. 

On  the  negative  side,  students  still  attend  this  program  but  cut  all 
other  acaaemic  courses.    Movement  back  into  the  miainstream  academic  courses 
is  not  very  successful.    Job  placement  records  are  poor,  reflecting  the 
lack  of  involvement  of  business  and  industry.    Items  manufactures  are 
not  real-life  products  and  equipment  used  isn^t  either  (the  office  comes 


the  closest).    Getting  a  real  contract  (sub -contract)  with  several 
Indianapolis  industries  and  creating  an  advisory  council  of  businessmen 
would  raise  the  level  of  training,  increase  placement,  make  tasks  per- 
formed more  relevant  and  allow  free  flow  of  students  into  the  mainstream 
or  the  world  of  work. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  expand  the  number  and  types  of  job  skills 
to  be  learned,  keeping  those  relevant  to  real  jobs  and  real  job  oppor- 
tunity.   The  greenhouse  and  the  campus  should  be  used  as  a  starter. 

Part  V.    Organization  and  Administration 

On  the  positive  side,  administrators  in  general  are  much  more  supportive 
than  a  year  ago.    Principals  are  encouraging  cooperation,  in  fact,  are 
willing  to  fight  to  keep  counselors  and  support  the  other  phases  to  a 
greater  degree.    Mr.  Winegard  is  becoming  more  adept  at  using  the  carrot 
and  pushing  with  a  string. 

However,  operation  of  the  total  program  is  difficult  since  changes  in 
personnel  in  HEW  have  ceased  some  confusion.    The  need  is  still  much  greater 
than  the  program,  although  major  improvements  in  reaching  more  students 
have  been  made*    The  overall  K-12  concept  still  needs  to  be  documented 
visually  in  order  that  administrators,  businessmen,  parents,  and  students 
can  better  understand  what  giant  steps  are  being  taken. 

The  major  improvements  made  in  the  second  year  of  operation  are  merely 
indicative  of  what  can  be  done  if  time  pemits. 

Sincerely  yours. 


/s/  Aveiy  Gray 
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February  26,  1973 


Mr.  Raymond  Winegard 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
SCIPS  Building,  Room  206 
901  N.  Carrollton- 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  li6202 

Dear  Mr.  Winegard: 

On  July  5,  1972,  I  was  a  member  of  the  on-site  inspection  team  for  the 
Summer  Exploratory  Program  at  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
under  the  Model  Cities  Program-    What  follows  are  some  comments  on 
my  visit. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  Junior  High  School  students  volvmteered 
to  attend  this  program  and  participated  in  sijc  out  of  nine  vocational 
areas.    The  program  included  one  week  of  experience  in  each  of  six  se- 
lected areas.    The  nine  areas  were:    Commercial  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Business  Education,  Drafting,  Electrical  Trades,  Building  Trades,  Auto 
Trades,  Metal  Trades,  and  Graphic  Arts.    I  further  understand  that  either 
mornings  or  afternoons  were  devoted  to  visiting  plants  and  companies 
where  the  skills  practiced  in  the  Summer  Program  were  the  bases  for  pro- 
ductive employment  and  where  an  "open"  questioning  session  concerning 
pay  rates,  training,  and  other  concerns  took  place. 

On  the  whole,  the  attitudes  of  both  instructors  and  students  that  I 
observed  as  I  moved  from  area  to  area  were  fairly  good.    Interest  in 
some  areas,  and  the  student-teacher  interaction,  seemed  greater  in  some 
areas  than  others.    An  area  of  very  high  interest  was  drafting  where 
the  instructor  was  describing  how  counties,  lots,  and  streets  had  been 
divided  up  in  Indiana.    Another  high  interest  area  was  commercial  art 
where  the  students  were  silk-screening  emblems  on  sweatshirts* 

I  wish  in  particular  to  report  ijqt  interviews  with  a  few  men  students 
who  were  baking  cookies  in  the  home  economics  area.  I  asked  if  they 
did  not  see  baking  as  "women's  work"  and  was  simply  informed  that  it 
"was  good  to  know  how. to  cook  and  bake."  One  of  the  fellows  told  me 
about  trying  to  earn  a  Boy  Scout  badge  for  cooking. 

Similarly  I  interviewed  two  young  ladies  in  the  brick  and  mortar  area 
who  were  attempting  to  lay  a  straight  course  of  bricks •    Again,  I  was 
told  that  while  they  doubted  that  this  would  he  the  way  they  would  earn 
a  livelihood,  it  was  simply  a  "good  thing  to  know  about." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  aloof  approach 
of  the  instructor  nor  the  "sitting  around  and  waiting"  in  two  areas.  ' 
In  graphic  arts  the  instructor  seemed  to  be  demonstrating  things  (printing) 
while  the  students  looked  on.    In  this  area  some  additional  "hands-on" 
projects  need  to  be  dovised.    Similarly  in  the  metal  trades  area,  where 
bowls  were  being  hammered  out  on  an  automatic  hammer,  the  students  had 
to  sit  for  quite  awhilt^  to  await  their  turn  at  the  machine.    In  this 
case  I  would  suggest  either  a  different  or  an  augmented  project  which 
would  involve  some  hand  work  which  could  be  performed  while  waiting  to 
use  the  machine. 
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On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  Summer  Project  is  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction.    Some  600  students  from  all  over  the  city 
voluntarily  participated.    Attendance  during  the  six -week  session  was 
above  average.    The  success  of  the  program,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  on 
better  projects  and  stimulating  instructors.    Commendations  are  due  to 
those  responsible  for  planning  this  program  and  to  its  present  instruc- 
tors.   I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  program  can  produce  vocational 
orientation  attitudes  which  in  turn  can  produce  skilled  gainfully  errployed 
technicians  whose  roots  in  most  instances  are  in  the  inner  city. 

Sincerely, 


/s/  B.  B.  Morris,  Ph.D. 
Professor 

Psychology  Department 


BBM:ad 
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February  26,  1973 


Mr*  Raymond  Winegard 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
SCIPS  Building,  Room  206 
901  N.  Carrollton 
Indianapolis,  Indiana   .  1^6202 

Dear  Mr.  Winegard: 

On  December  1$,  1972,  I  was  a  member  of  the  on-site  inspection  team 
for  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  Model  Cities. 
The  following  comments  present  my  impressions  of  the  program. 

We  began  by  visiting  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  at  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School.    About  1^0  students  a  year  spend  half  days 
acquiring  occupation?.l  skills  in  wood  or  metal  shop,  or  in  engraving 
or  blueprinting,  or  in  office  work  such  as  processing  identification 
badges  and  accounting. 

My  impression  is  that  this  program  is  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  its 
development.    Its  public  relations  aspect,  the  display  and  sales  of 
products  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction.    Occupational  films 
and  booklets  are  available  and  used.    Space  needs  to  be  provided  for 
the  small  motors  repair  shop. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  students  who  would  ''drop-out"  are  being  taught 
salable  skills.    Attendance  and  interest  appeared  to  be  at  a  high  level 
and  continuous  throughout  the  semester.    Personal  counseling  for  those 
students  who  request  it,  is  a  rmist.    This  aspect  of  the  program  appears 
to  be  well  hajidled. 

A  major  index  of  success  in  these  programs  would  involve  knowing  how 
many  of  thece  students  find  jobs  and  become  gainfully  employed  members 
of  society.    There  is  a  great  need  at  this  time  for  cooperative  programs 
with  business,  industry,  and  government  to  aid  in  this  final  step. 

School  #29^  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  would  appear  to  be 
a  model  school  for  an  enlightened  vocational  program  for  the  inner  city. 
The  finest  degree  of  support  from  principal  on  down  through  the  counselor 
and  social  worker,  to  the  teachers  and  the  parents  is  in  evidence.  In 
a  high  area  of  "broken  homes,"  and  where  fighting  is  a  way  of  life, 
personal  and  vocational  counseling  intemix.    The  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  counselor  and  the  social  worker  is^^  excellent  and  probably 
provides  both  these  ladies  with  support  at  very  frustrating  moments. 

The  program  here  is  aimed  at  ''founding"  early  useful  occupational  in.-  . 
terests  and  attitudes •    This  is  accomplished,  in  addition  to  films  and 
classroom  presentations ,  through  visits  to  industrial  plants  where  the 
children  see  what  various  jobs  are  and  ask  questions  concerning  pay  rates 
and  training*    For  the  personal  problems  side,  teachers  have  been  "sen- 
sitized*' to  become  aware  of  student  problems  and  to  refer  them  to  the 
counselor  or  social  worker.    In  addition,  community  involvement  is  present 
and  an  evening  adult  program  has  been  operating  at  the  school  at  the 
request  of  parents. 


Mr.  VJinegard 
February  26,  1973 
page  2 

All  concerned  with  School  #29  are  to  be  highly  commended  and  exhorted 
to  carry-on.    There  is  little  time  between  public  school  and  the  age 
when  these  students  become  job  seekers. 

On  the  other  hand.  School  ffhy  elementary  through  junior  high  school  in 
the  inner  city  remains  a  school  where  there  is  lip  service  only  in  re- 
gard to  occupational  training.    Support  for  a  vocational  program  is  at 
a  minimum  and  this  minimum  attitude  rubs  off  on  the  teachers.    Of  ap- 
proximately 733  students,  128  see  a  counselor  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  stu- 
dents a  week.    The  counselor  is  scheduled  to  be  at  this  school  a  shameful 
one  day  a  week.    Students^  problems  here  are  vocational  mixed  with  per- 
sonal adolescent  problems.    A  major  goal  of  an  enlightened  program  should 
aim  at  keeping  these  students  in  school  until  they  develop  marketable 
skills.    Other  than  the  one  day  a  week  coiinselor  visit,  some  vocationally 
oriented  *'guest  speakers"  occasionally  address  classes. 

The  situation  here  is  so  bad  that  the  part-time  counselor  does  not  even 
have  an  office  vrhere  conferences  can  take  place  and  vocational  materials 
stored.    Changes  at  this  school  are  long  overdue  since  the  lip  service 
attitude  is  frustrating  and  crippling  a  highly  competent  co\inselor  and 
many  jiinior  high  level  teachers  who  understand  the  situation  and  are 
trying  to  help  the  problem  student. 

What  then  can  be  said  for  the  Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program 
as  a  whole?    The  exploratory  nature  of  the  first  year  program  has  been 
widely  expanded  in  the  second  year  although  somewhat  iinevenly.  The 
program  did  not  remain  at  the  administrative  level  but  was  translated 
to  reach  the  students  in  the  grades  involved.    Top  administration  has 
created  a  core  of  dedicated  counselors,  social  workers,  and  "aware^' 
teachers.    We  have  the  distinct  feeling  that  major  giant  steps  have  been 
taken  to  break  the  inner  city  poverty  cycle •    Continuation  of  this  program 
making  continued  improvements  possible  is  a  necessity.    I  can  only  urge 
that  the  highest  priorities  be  assigned  to  nurturing  and  supporting  this 
program  in  the  years  ahead. 

Sincerely, 


B.  B.  Morris,  Ph.D- 
Professdr 

Psychology  Department 
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February  23,  1973 


Mr.  Raymond  Winegard,  Project  Director 
Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program  . 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
SKIPS  Bldg.,  Room  206 
901  N.  Carrollton  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  U6202 

Dear  Mr.  Winegard: 

This  correspondence  regards  my  observations  as  a  third-party  independent 
evaluation  team  member  who  participated  in  the  on-site  inspection  of 
the  Summer  Program  of  Vocational  Exposure  on  July  5,  1972. 

This  program  appears  to  be  unique  in  several  respects.    The  selection 
of  its  subject  area  offerings,  the  availability  just  prior  to  entry  into 
high  school,  its  voluntary  participation,  and  the  intensified  exposure 
combines  to  serve  as  the  means  for  noticeable  increases  in  the  numbers 
of  students  electing  to  take  vocational  courses  in  high  school,    A  follow- 
up  of  those  who  attended  the  first  year  summer  program  after  they  had 
entered  their  freshman  year  of  high  school  showed  that  approximately  Q0% 
had  taken  at  least  one  or  more  vocational  courses* 

The  "hands  on  approach"  fostered  by  the  program  to  7th  graders  subjected 
them  to  exposure  in  six  out  of  nine  potential  vocational  areas,  any  one 
of  which  could  soon  become  their  chosen  high  school  major. 

The  Commercial  Arts  offering,  supervised  by  Mr.  Brown  and  two  able  assis- 
tants (two  educr?.tion  majors  -  one  from  Purdue  University  and  one  from 
Indiana  State  University),  were  silkscreeninp  white  T-shirts  with  appeal- 
ing designs.    The  program  participants,  when  asked  to  explain  the  silk- 
screening  process,  quickly  responded  with  a  correct  and  detailed  accoxmt 
of  the  process.    Upon  being  asked  how  they  liked  the  siimmer  program^  the 
responses  were  very  favorable . 

Mrs.  Smedley  and  Mrs..  Hill  in  Home  Economics  were  supervising  a  class  of 
young  men  baking  cookies.    One  boy,  when  asked  if  he  felt  out  of  place, 
responded,  "No,  I  am  considering  commercial  foods  as  a  possible  career J» 
All  appeared  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  the  baking  process  and  some  had 
already  completed  a  pan  of  tasty  cookies. 

Ms.  V.  A.  Johnson  and  Ms.  Rosemary  Murphy  were  conducting  a  session  in 
Business  Education.    Less  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  students  in  this 
area  than  in  the  former  two  noted.    Perhaps  a  variation  of  instructional 
method  would  improve  this  offering. 

John  Williams  had  his  drafting  class  involved  in  township  sectioning, 
county  specifications,  and  how  land  was  surveyed.    Active  participation 
by  students  was  maximized.    This  offering  could  have  served  more  students. 
Less  than  ten  were  involved.    Mr*  Gary  Tomey,  insti^xctor  in  drafting,  had 
a  small  group  also. 
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other  offerings  included  Electrical  Trades,  Building  Trades,  Auto  Trades, 
Ketal  Trades  and  Graphic  Arts.    Exposure  to  these  areas  appeared  to  be 
adequate.    The  exact  program  impact;  in  ohese  areas  will  be  ineasured  by 
enrollments  in  the  vocational  curriculum  during  the  1972-73  school  year* 

The  effectiveness  of  the  summer  exposure  program  should  increase  each 
year  as  the  participants  move  into  high  school.    Two  characteristics 
have  been  nooed  regarding  this  second  year  offering.    Younger  brothers 
and  sisters  of  first  year  participants  elected  to  take  the  program.  A 
few  of  the  1st  year  participants  enrolled  again  the  second  year  and  took 
the  areas  of  instruction  missed  the  first  year. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  commending  you  on  a  most  unique  and  valuable 
program  offering.    Continual  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  career  guid- 
ancBy  exploration,  and  assistance  in  helping  youth  elect  a  meaningful 
and  rewarding  high  school  curriculum  -  the  meant:  leading  to  a  wholesome 
career. 

Program  improvement  efforts  should  center  around  staff  upgrading,  updating 
instructional  materials,  and  program  expansion  to  include  more  instnictional 
areas  as  well  as  serve  greater  numbers  of  students. 

Sincerely, 


/s/  Edgar  Fleenor 
Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and 
Teacher  Educator 

EF/lc 
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February  27,  1973 


Mr.  Raymond  Winegard,  Project  Director 
Comprehensive  Vocational  Guidance  Program 
Indianapoli/3  Public  Schools 
SKIPS  Bldg,,  Room  206 
901  N.  Carrollton 
Indianapolis,  In  1;6202 

Dear  Mr.  Winegard: 

I  would  like  to  use  this  means  to  present  my  observations  and  thoughts 
regarding  bhe  third -party  independent  evaluation  team  on-site  inspection 
of  December  l5>  1972. 

We  could  not  help  but  notice  the  zest  and  personal  enthusiasm  demonstrated 
by  firfit  year  program  personnel  being  continued  throughout  this  second 
year  of  operation.    The  additional  counselor  prepared  curriculum  materials, 
plus  the  added  commercial  materials  are  contributing  vitally  to  a  noted 
program  improvement.    The  administrative  support  to  increase  the  student 
in.volvement  through  allocating  more  time  and  additional  school  personnel 
at  the  Junior  High  School  level  enhances  career  preparation  awareness  to 
all  students  prior  to  their  choosing  a  high  school  curriculum.  .  This 
^'oxrnce  of  prevention"  is  vital;  strategically  placed;  and  should  be  a 
common  element  in  all  Junior  High  School  programs  operated  as  a  part  of 
every  public  school  system. 

The  Business  Education  offering  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program 
is  much  improved  over  last  yearns  offering.    Mrs.  Oldham  is  commendably 
organized.    She  maintains  a  very  pleasant  atmosphere;  the  bulletin  boards 
convey  pertinent  career  opportunity  informati'-n ;  the  students  are  all 
functioning  in  an  office  like  manner;  and  the  useful  project  of  processing 
Identification  Cards  for  all  students  at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School 
conveys  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  program  participants  who  re- 
jected responsibility  while  .a  the  regular  school  program.    It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  new  electric  and  manual  office  equipment  provides 
a  very  enriching  appearance  to  the  program.    7^:6  ur:e  of  tape  recorders, 
films  and  multiple  reference  materials  adapted  to  the  programi  participants 
level  improves  the  2nd  year  curricular  content. 

The  Counseling  services  for  the  second  year  Occupational  Preparation  Pro- 
gram appeared  to  be  much  improved  over  the  first  year.    This  area  was 
attractively  decorated  for  the  holiday  season  and  did  provide  a  wholesome 
environment  for  appropriate  counseling  to  be  provided.    Mr.  Kooher  waj 
well  organized  and  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  ser/ices  as  career  and 
personal  needs  demand. 

The  woodworking,  metalworking,  and  drafting  areas  appear  to  be  functioning 
adequately  under  tho  supervision  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  McCarty.  The 
projects  showed  craftsmanship  begin-^ing  tc  he  formed  by  program  partici- 
pants.   Safety  regulations  were  being  practiced  and  proper  utilization 
of  mat(3rials  were  observed.    Students  were  able  to  explain  the  processes 
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required  in  completing  such  projects  as  spice  racks,  jewelry  boxes, 
desk  bookshelves,  and  Trammel  markers.    More  space  is  needed  for  these 
three  areas . 

The  small  engine  repair  offering  needs  more  laboratory  space,  additional 
teaching  aids,  and  hand  tools.    Although  this  program  shows  promise, 
little  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  Until  more  space  is  provided. 

The  elementar;^  school  program  at  School  29  appeared  to  be  functioning  as 
usual  when  the  team  arrived.    This  inner-city  school  is  located  in  an 
area  where  neighborhood  turnover  is  very  high.    This  causes  a  constant 
change  in  student  body«    A  team  approach,  c^^sisting  of  Mrs.  Goens,  the 
counselor;  Mrs.  Edelen,  social  worker,  teachers  and  the  principal  all 
appeared  to  be  unified  toward  approaching  the  needs  of  students.  They 
took  the  *'whole  student"  and  coordinated  their  efforts  toward  working  out 
multiple  types  of  problems  simultaneously.    Emphasis  was  centered  around 
self -awareness  and  character  education.    Field  trips,  films,  conferences, 
and  guest  speakers  included  some  of  their  approaches  in  conveying  a 
realistic  view  of  what  students  should  begin  to  expect-  and  focus  their 
attention  toward.    Adequate  facilities  were  shared  by  the  counselor  '^d 
the  social  worker.    Adu.lt  evening  courses  were  also  provided  for  neighbor- 
hood personnel.    Emphases  were  focused  upon  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  children  and  I  believe  the  school  had  set  and  was  achieving 
thi3ir  realistic  objectives. 

The  elementary  program  at  School  Nvimber  F'our  needs  to  provide  the  counse- 
lor with  administrative  support,  an  adequate  desk  and  essential  facilities 
to  establish  and  maintain  needed  rapport  between  the  counseling  services, 
the  teachers  and  the  students.    Although  the  counselor  appeared  to  be 
very  competent,  she  cannot  ma'intain  a  quality  service  offering  without 
adequate  facilities  and  administrative  support  far  beyond  that  now  provided. 

Although  the  second  year  or  program  operation  in  general  showed  many  posi- 
tive rewards,  there  are  suggested  improvements  which  I  feel  compelled  to 
share  with  you. 

1.  The  Occupational  Preparation  Program  instructors  could  profit  by 
participating  in  the  summer  counselor  program. 

2.  An  addition  of  in-service  education  programs  for  counselors  and 
for  teachers  beyond  that  now  provided  should  be  implemented.  This 
could  serve  a  dual  puipose,  namely,  public  relations  with  the 
city  and  professional  improvement  for  the  staff. 

3*    The  facility  for  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  needs  to 
be  expanded  in  all  areas.    The  present  allocation  of  space  is 
inadequate  and  limits  program  quality  and  expansion.    The  imple- 
mentation of  facility  expansion  should  occur  according  to  the 
following  listed  program  priority:     (l)  Small  Engine  Repair, 
(2)  Metal  Working,  (3)  Electrical,  (U)  Drafting,  ($)  Counseling 
Services,  and  (6)  Business  and  Office  Practice o 

l|.    Permanent  facilities  and  equipment  needs  to  be  made  available 
for  counseling  services  at  School  Number  l|.    Consideration  of 
combining  counseling  and  social  service  facilities  should  be  en- 
couraged.   The  administration  needs  to  provide  genuine  support 
to  this  program. 
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For  the  short  period  of  time  this  program  has  been  in  operation,  remark 
able  progress  has  been  made.    It  holds  the  potential  of  more  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of ''inner  city  youth  than,  any  of  the  other  projects 
currently  operating  within  any  of  the  several  states.    I  commend  those 
involved  in  the  program  and  sincerely  trust  it  will  be  refunded  for  a 
third  year  of  operation. 


Sincerely, 


/s/  Edgar  Fleenor 
Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Education  and 
Teacher  Educator 

EF/lc 
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Summer  Counselor  Placement  in  Industry 


The  Summer  Counj^lor  Placement  in  Indus^.ry  Program  provides  c^ach  coun- 
selor with  lirst-hand  experiences  which  he  can  positively  relate  back 
to  his  counselees*    He  is  now  more  adequately  equipped  to  realistically 
convey  the  true  needs  of  industry  and  he  can  better  match  the  educational 
needs  of  each  student  to  his/her  most  suited  career  pattern.    Lip  service 
by  counselors  fails  to  establish  positive  rapport  and  confidence  attain- 
m3nt  within  the  counselees • 

This  acquisition  of  first- nand  vocational  experiences  strengthens  ones 
counseling  effectiveness  and  association  to  counselees  in  helping  them 
meet  their  social,  economic,  and  vocational  needs.  The  industrial  ex- 
perience has  made  a  profound  impact  upon  how  the  counselors  relate  and 
function  in  performing  their  counseling  duties.  No  one  should  under- 
estimate the  values  contained  within  this  program  offering. 


0  /  o  ^ 
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SumiTicr  Vocational  Ebcploratory  Program 
for  7th  and  8^h  Grade  Students 


The  Slimmer  Vocational  Exploratory  Program  serves  as  the  vital  link  coupling 
t>he  junior  high  school  to  the  secondary  school.    The  program  was  located 
at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  since  most  program  participants  would 
soon  be  enrolling  there  in  one  of  the  many  programs.    The  nine  explora- 
toiy  areas  included  the  building  trades,  commercial  arts,  electrical 
trades,  metal  trades,  auto  trades,  drafting,  graphic  arts,  business 
education,  and  home  economics.    Each  participant  chose  six  areas  to  ex- 
plore.   Each  of  these  areas  provided  the  students  with  additional  guidance 
dimensions  essential  to  helping  them  plan  the  most  meaningful  high  school 
program. 

Each  summer  school  program  participant  was  assigned  to  a  counselor  who 
would  rotate  with  the  student  throughout  the  six  vocational  subject  areas. 
Each  counselor  had  approximately  twenty  students  assigned  to  him.  Close 
communication  was  maintained  between  the  participant,  the  instmctor, 
and  the  counselor. 

Biographical  data  on  subjects  who  both  participated  in  the  1971-72  Com- 
prehensive Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  Model  Cities  and  those  students 
who  did  not  were  collected  by  the  evaluation  team  and  data  noted  in  the 
first  year  or  operation  report.    These  subjects  (N=^0)  were  divided  into 
two  equal  groups  representing  both  those  who  participated  in  the  program 
and  those  who  did  not  participate.    There  were  no  significant  differences 
found  between  these  groups  at  the  .0^  level. 

Sample  data  was  collected  on  the  1972  summer  school  group  (N=22l|)  to  com- 
pare with  data  collected  on  the  1971  non  program  participants  (now  the 
control  group).    Data  gathered  was  grouped  according  to  the  subjects 
personal  characteristics,  home  and  community  life^  occupational  and  career 
outlook,  academic  and  extra  curricular  progress  in  school,  work  and  economic 
remuneration,  fathers  education  and  work,  and  mothers  education  and  work. 

Table  A  conveys  this  comparative  data.    Three  personal  characteristics 
should  b3  noted  regarding  this  yearns  participants:    (a)  they  were  younger; 
(b)  they  represented  approximately  6056  men  and  1|0^  women;  and  (c)  they 
were  members  of  families  larger  than  those  reported  in  the  control  group. 
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Table  A 

Biographical  Infonnation  -  Instrument  A 


li  ecu 

SifT.  niff .  at 

1972  Suiraner 

.05  or  .01 

X  X  \Ai  X  Xd 

ouii  KjL  yJd.  urroup 

XC  V  CX    AiiCL-Ljr  o 

Male 

cii  or 

U  XX  X  • 

2.  Age 

12 

0% 

2'8$ 

13 

62% 

No  sig. 

llx 

09% 

diff . 

IS 

36% 

01% 

3.    Course  of 

Academic 

3h% 

study  you  plan 

Vocational 

0% 

26% 

to  follow 

General 

ho% 

2Q% 

No  sig. 

Other 

oh% 

06% 

difr. 

No  Response 

0% 

06% 

li.    Length  of  time 
lived  in  this 
coimnunity 


Less  than  7  mo. 
More  than  7  mo.  but 
less  than  2  years 
More  than  2  yrs .  but 
less  than  5  years 
More  than  $  years 
No  response 


0^ 
0^ 

76% 
0% 


Oh% 
06% 

19% 
70% 
01% 


No  oig« 
diff. 


5.    Live  with 


Natural  Parents 

68^ 

$h% 

Father  only 

oh% 

oh% 

Mother  only 

2Q% 

2k% 

No  sig 

Mother  &  Stepfather 

0% 

10% 

diff. 

Father  &  Stepmother 

0% 

01% 

Grandparents 

0% 

03% 

Relatives 

0% 

02% 

Foster  Parents 

0% 

02% 

6.    Marital  status 

Presently  married 

.  68^ 

S7% 

of  natural 

Presently  divorced 

parents 

or  separated 

2h% 

2S% 

No  sig. 

Deceased 

0% 

01% 

diff. 

Unknown 

0Q% 

0% 

No  response 

0% 

06% 
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Item 


Criteria 


Control  Group 


N=22U 

1972  Siunmer 
Participants 


Sig.  Diff.  at 
.05  or  .C  :. 
level  Analysts 


7.    Plans  one  year 
after  school 


Attend  a  h  year  college 

80^ 

$2% 

Attend  a  2  year  college 

12% 

12% 

Attend  a  vocational 

school 

0% 

0Q% 

Work  full-time 

08% 

1$% 

Armed  Services 

0% 

01% 

Married  and  not  employed 

0% 

02% 

outside  the  home 

Other 

0% 

oh% 

No  sig. 
diff. 


Number  of 

None 

08^ 

03% 

brothers  and 

One 

12% 

13% 

sisters 

Two 

32% 

19% 

Three 

0\x% 

18% 

I''our 

T7J 

Five 

16% 

11% 

Six 

0\x% 

0$% 

Seven 

0% 

0\x% 

Eight  or  more 

0\x% 

0% 

9.  Nmber  of  None 
times  repeat-  '  ace 
ing  a  grade  Twice 

No  Response 


10.    Home  type  Tcamhouse 
and  ownership  Apartment 

Multiple  Family 

Single  Family  Rented 

Single  Family  Owned 

Unknown 

No  Response 


96%  86% 

Oh%  12%  No  sig. 

0%  01%  diff. 

0%  01% 


0%  0$% 

12%  11% 

12%  01%  No  sig. 

12%  09%  dirf. 

60%  6$% 

0%  0% 

0\x%  03% 


11.    Your  number  of  None 
school  sponsoredOne 
clubs  and  Two 
organization       Three  or  more 
affiliation        No  Response 


hh% 
32% 
20% 

Oh% 
0% 


33% 
2h% 
16% 

2h% 
03% 


Sig. 
.05 


12. 


Number  of 

leadership 

positions 


None 

One 

Two 

Three  or  more 
No  Response 


6h% 
20% 
16% 
0% 
0% 


$0% 
23% 
10% 
13% 
Oh% 


Sig. 
.05 
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■  N=22ii 

Sig.  dilf.  at 

1972  Summer 

.05  or  .01 

It*  6111 

CriterJ  a 

Control  Group 

Participants 

level  Analysis 

13* 

Hours  npr 

None 

$0% 

Sig.  at 

vv  \^  \^          WV  w  X  Xvx^  vA 

One  to  four 

"onir 

"TO" 

.05 

outside  the 

Five  to  Eight 

08^ 

21% 

home 

Thirteen  to  sixteen 

""of" 

~^(% 

Seventeen  to  twenty 

01% 

Over  twenty 

0% 

01% 

• 

No  Response 

0% 

02% 

m. 

Tasks  at 

Yes 

100%. 

90^ 

No  sig. 

home 

No 

0% 

01% 

diff. 

No  Response 

0% 

02,% 

15. 

Number  of 

Not  Required 

0% 

0Q% 

hours  task 

1  to  2  hours  - 

0% 

11% 

required  at 

3  to  l|  hours 

2k% 

23% 

No  sig. 

home 

5  to  6  hours 

2k% 

11% 

diff. 

7  to  8  hours 

2k% 

01% 

9  to  10  hours 

12% 

oy% 

More  than  10  hours 

0% 

0\x% 

No  response 

0% 

oy% 

16. 

Pay  for  tasks 

Yes 

60% 

$o% 

performed  at 

No 

ko% 

3% 

No  sig. 

home 

No  Response 

0% 

12% 

diff. 

17. 

Allowance  from 

Yes 

%% 

10% 

parent  or 

No 

\^% 

23% 

No  sig. 

guardian 

No  Response 

0% 

01% 

diff. 

18. 

Father ^s  type 

I  don't  know 

12% 

22% 

of  work 

Office 

2h% 

13%. 

Farm 

0% 

01% 

Factory 

ko% 

19% 

Sig.  at 

Store 

0% 

'  .05 

Construction 

0Q% 

oQ% 

Sales 

0% 

02% 

Other 

0% 

31% 
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N=22li 

Sie.  Diff.  at 

1972  Summer 

.05  or  .01 

X  UcAlii 

oriuena 

O  Ull  U  X  U  X    L7X  L^li^ 

level  Analvs  is 

A  d  unsr  s 

ouiripxo  I  CU  iiUV  •  uogl 

Sie.  at 

12* 

.01 

Attended  1  to  3  yrs.  of 

school 

07>, 

Ov^llipXo  UoU   liX^Il  ov^iiv^v^X 

2&t 

21^ 

of  school 

m 

0^ 

Sig.  at 

.05 

Of  school 

02^ 

■MUUollCloCl   U            Xo£>£>      1 0  • 

UX  ouiiUUX 

01  i 

w  _L  ^ 

20. 

Mother work 

Yes 

12% 

59^ 

No  s  ig . 

No  Response 

Q% 

05^ 

diff. 

21. 

Moth  P  r  ^  s  tvTDe 

Do  not  know 

15^ 

Sig.  at 

wXX  Xoc 

lo% 

'Wo  f^y^r 
X  do  UUX 

o6i 

Store 

0% 

Oh* 

0  th  pr 

^7^ 

22. 

Mothpr's  Edu^ 

Do  not  know 

Oli^ 

37^ 

Siff . 

cation 

Completed  adv.  degree 

.01 

Completed  h  yr.  college 

10^ 

Attended  1  to  3  yrs.  of 

college  or  business  school 

Completed  high  school 

Attended  10  to  11  jrrs. 

of  school 

m 

2^ 

Sig. 

Attended  7  to  9  yrs.  of 

.05 

school 

36% 

Attended  6  or  less  yrs. 

0% 

01% 

Items  number  2,  3>  and  9  indicates  that  balance  of  personal  characteristics  were  main* 
tained  between  the  control  group  and  the  second  year  mimmer  program  participants.  This 
yearns  participants  were  yorunger  and  came  from  larger  families  than  students  in  the 
control  group.    Over  70^  of  the  participants  have  lived  in  Indianapolis  more  than  five 
years  according  to  statement  5*    Apprcocimately  6o%  of  them  live  with  their  natural 
parents  in  a  sinr:le  family  dwelling  owned  by  their  parents  (statements  6,  7,  ai  i  11). 
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When  students  were  asked  what  curriculum  they  planned  to  pursue  in  high  school,  a 
26^  increase  in  this  year's  program  participants  over  the  control  group  said  they 
were  going  to  elect  a  vocational  program  (item  k) •    A  percentage  decrease  was  noted 
in  the  academic,  general  and  other  curriculums.    Item  8  conveyed  an  increase  in  the 
nTimber  who  plan  to  attend  a  vocational  school.    Approximately  30%  less  plan  to  attend 
a  four  year  college  when  compared  to  the  control  group. 

Approximately  90%  indicated  that  they  had  never  had  to  repeat  a  grade  in  school.  The 
summer  school  participants  were  more  socially  invlined  than  the  contro."!  group.  They 
also  participated  in  more  school  sponsored  activities.    This  may  be  a  r  iult  from 
school  pressur-e  directed  toward  more  social  development  for  bhis  grade  level  (items 
10,  12,  and  13). 

A  20%  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  outside  the  home  were  noted  when  the 
participants  were  compared  to  the  control  group.    A  significant  increase  to  the  cate- 
gory of  5  to  8  hours  is  noted  in  item  lU.    These  participants  also  were  required  to 
do  less  work  at  home  than  the  control  group.    Approximately  ^0%  to  60%  do  receive 
pay  for  work  performed  at  home  (items  I6  and  17).    An  increase  from  ^6%  to  70^  of  the 
participants  receive  an  allowance  for  work  done  at  home  (item  18). 

Fewer  fathers  of  the  summer  program  participants  have  completed  advanced  degrees 
when  compared  to  the  fathers  of  the  control  group,  however,  more  of  the  group  have 
completed  h  years  of  college  or  business  school  (item  21).    This  apparently  accounts 
for  the  summer  participants  fathers  being  more  diverse  in  occupations.  Approximately 
half  as  many  (percentage  wise)  of  these  men  work  in  factories  and  offices  as  fathers 
of  control  group  participants  (item  20). 

Fewer  of  the  summer  school  participants  mothers  completed  high  school  than  the  mothers 
of  the  control  group.    Th^  show  an  increase  in  the  others  category  and  those  working 
in  factories.    Evidence  points  to  a  tighter  work  force,  thus  m^re  part-time  and  odd 
jobs  (items  25  and  26). 

An  attitude  scale  on  occupational  and  career  counseling  was  also  administei-ed  to  the 
summer  school  participants.    The  results  appear  in  Table  B.    This  analysis  is  evidence 
for  the  value  and  Impact  this  program  has  maintained. 

In  terms  of  chance  alone,  we  would  expect  $0%  of  the  group  to  answer  a  question  yes 
and  the  remaining  to  answer  no.    The  greater  the  split  away  from  ^O-^O;  say,  for 
example  70-30,  the  more  confidence  we  can  have  that  the  group  really  felt  the  way  they 
indicated  on  this  instrument. 

Table  B 

7th-8th  Grade  Vocational  Exploratory  Program 
Summer  School 


N  =  200 


Sig.  Diff.  at  . 

Yes 

No  No 

or  .10  level 

Response 

Analysis 

1.    Were  shop  areas  interesting? 

Q^% 

13^  2% 

Sig.  .01 
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Yes 


Sig.  Diff.  at  .0$ 
No       No          c  -  .10  level 
Response  Analysis  


2. 

Did  you  find  the  areas  ycoi  were  in  helpful? 

0Q% 

1% 

Sig. 

.01 

3. 

Did  you  enjoy  the  summer  program? 

03% 

1% 

Sig. 

.01 

li. 

With  what  you  know  now,  if  you  had  it  to  do 
over,  would  you  sign  up  for  summer  school? 

80^ 

19% 

1% 

Sig. 

.01 

Would  you  recommend  this  program  for  7th 
graders  next  year? 

UO/fc 

big. 

6. 

When  you  make  your  high  school  program  out 
next  year,  will  you  take  some  vocational 
classes? 

195^ 

Sig. 

,01 

7. 

Were  the  guidance  classes  helpful  and 
xnteresting? 

1  oof 

Sig. 

.01 

o 

0* 

Did  you  enjoy  the  field  trips  t 

OOjb 

1  r\cf 

Sig. 

.01 

9. 

Were  the  field  trips  interesting  and  helpful? 

l^Jb 

Sig. 

.01 

10* 

Were  the  guidance  classes  two  long? 

h^% 

\x% 

No  sig.  ■ 
diff . 

11. 

Were  the  guidance  classes  too  short? 

ih% 

2% 

Sig. 

.01 

12. 

Were  the  vocational  classes  too  long? 

1S% 

2% 

Sig. 

.01 

13. 

Were  the  vocational  classes  too  short? 

hi% 

Sl% 

2% 

Sig. 

.0$ 

lU. 

Did  you  enjoy  working  on  the  various 
projects? 

9h% 

0% 

1% 

^^ig. 

.01 
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other  than  the  biographical  quest ionnaire^  three  additional  attitude 
scales  vere  filled  out  by  sample of  respondents.    These  three  instru- 
ments are  entitled:    (l)  a  Motivation  Scale,  2U  items,  (2)  an  Attitude 
Scale  on  Ore  ipational  and  Career  Counselir.\g,  10  items,  and  (3)  A  Student 
Opinion  Poll  of  some  1x9  items. 

As  with  most  attitude  scales,  a  gi-eat  deal  of  seir^itivitjr  to  the  pre- 
vailing "climate  ox  ideas  anr  opinions*^  exists,    riad  we  compared  the 
previcasly  gathered  forms  with  those  gathered  for  this  study,  rar  results 
would  I'eflect  changes  in  the  rene.^al  political  and  social  atmosphere 
and  present  a  very  complicated  pi'^  nrc  to  attempt  to  ir^terpret.  instead 
we  present  here  the  present  responses  of  a  group  of  stua^-n^  i  who  h:ve 
beon  counseled  for  the  first  year  in  the  expanried  pi    .ram.    We  compare 
their  responses  with  the  present  responses  of  r  grovy  vf  students  who 
have  been  coTonseled  for  two  years.    That  is  to  s.v/  that  they  were  in  our 
study  as  members  of  the  cconseled  groxp  (but  not  the  whole  group)  as 
presented  in  our  lar^-""  report. 

While  this  design  procedure  controls  for  atmosphere  political  and  social 
attitude  changes  over  the  time  between  filling  out  the  instimients,  jt 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  many  of  what  are  tenned  "statistically 
significant  results."    The  statistical  technique  for  establishing  the 
degree  of  non-chance  repeatability  of  these  results  was  chi-square. 
Actually  we  are  requiring  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  iri  this  study  in 
that  we  are  asking:    what  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  attitude 
betweei:  a  one  year  counseled  group  and  a  two  year  counseled  group?  We 
will  be  interpreting  many  trends  in  the  data. 

TABLE  1  - 
MOTIVATION.^  L  SCALE  -  INSTRUMENT  B 

Counseled       Counseled  Sig.  Diff*  at 

One  Year       Two  Years  .0$  or  .10  .\evel 

  Analysis    

Modified 

Item     Statement   Yes      No     Yes  No   

1.  Take  action  when  others  1x5%    6\x%     36%        Not  sig* 
are  madr 

2.  Success  is  hard  work,         82^    18^  09%        Not  sig. 
not  luck* 

3.  ye  have  little  choice  in  82^    09%      91%        Not  sig. 
picking  new  friends. 

U.    Good  things  happen  by        09^    91^    00^    100^        Not  sig. 
luck. 

$n    Can't  do  much  when  friend  \x5%  \%     Q2%        Not  sig. 

is  mad. 

6.    Trouble  in  explaining        27%    1%   36^     6\x%        Not  sig. 
ideas • 
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Counseled     Counseled        Sig.  Diff.  at 
One  Year       Two. Years       .05  or  .10  level 


 Analysis 

.  Modified 

Item     Statement  Yes     No     Yes  No   

7.  Can  children  have  their  hS%    91%     09%  .05 
way  sometiBies. 

8.  It  helps         plan  I 100^       0%  100%       0%  Not  6v,. 
the  I'uture. 

9.  Others  b&comr  m^.-an  be-     6k%      36%    73%     21%  Not  si^;: 
cause  of  you. 

10.  Take  acbior/  for  self       100^       0%  100%       0%  Not  sig. 
protection 

11.  Cause  friendship  wi^h       1^%     21%    91%     09%  Not  .-:.g, 
others  who  don'?^  want  it. 

12.  Arguments  are  sometimes  100^       0%  100%       0%  Noh  sig. 
your  fault. 

13.  Other  people  never  do       \xS%  \x^%    '  Not  sig. 
what  you  want. 

111.    Have  influence  on  where    6\x%     36%    52%      18%  l\[ot  sig. 

you  will  live. 

1$.    Able  to  get  other  chil-    91%     09%    91%     09%        "    Not  sig. 
dren  to  like  you.  \( 

16.  Hard  to  get  others  v,o       21%     13%    21%     13%  Not  sig. 
do  things  for  you. 

17.  You  have  no  choice  in       09.^      91%    09%      T±%  Not  sig. 
what  your  adult  life  will 

be* 

18.  Nothing  I  can  do  about     36%     6h%    36%     6k%  Not  sig. 
tomorrow. 

19.  Your  age  cannot  change     73%     21%    13%      cl%  Not  sig. 
world  events. 

20.  Get  others  to  play  your    13%     21%    8?%     lQ%  Not  Sig. 
games . 

21.  Don^t  have  a  chance  to      18^     82^    21%     13%  Not  sig. 
make  up  own  mind* 


Counseled    Counseled        Sig.  Diff-  at 
One  Year    Two  Years         .05  or  .10  lovel 


 ^  Analys  is 

Modiiied 


Item 

Statement 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

22. 

Do  others  dominate  you? 

09% 

9\% 

09% 

9V% 

Not  sig. 

23. 

Can  you  stop  others 
doing  chings  you  don't 
like . 

$^% 

'.:% 

Not  sig. 

2h. 

Influence  others  with 

9n 

09% 

91$ 

09% 

Kot  sig. 

your  ideas • 


Instnmen'.  B  is  the  2h  item  Motivational  Scale.    Its  items  and  the  Yes, 
No  percv.rt'^.ge  endorsement  for  the  1  and  ?  year  counseled  groups  is  pre- 
sented in  I'able  2.    We  shall  focur-  on  certam  groupings  of  these  iteriS 
to  interpret  c'nsnge  in  motivational  attitnae  if  any. 

Questions  #2  and  ;Hi  concern  "luck"  versus  work.    The  questions  are: 
''When  nice  things  happen  to  you,  is  it  only  good  luck?"    While  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the  ^wo  group some  9^%  o2  both  groups 
say  "'no**  to  this  question.    To  question  -J,  "Do  yoa  feel  thr.l  success  is 
a  matter  of  hard  work  rather  than  luck?"  again  85^  oi  both  groups  said 
"yes"  -  hard  work  rather  than  luck.    Essentially  these  students  have;  not 
given  up. 

Items  //6,  #7y  M21  and  #2U  generally  concern  feelings  about  one^s  ideas. 
Item  #6,  "Does  it  seem  like  the  other  kids  never  understaud  your  ideas 
and  that  the  ideas  are  impossible  to  explain  to  them?"  is  rejected  by  about 
70%  of  both  groups.    To  item  #7 ^  "Can  a  child  your  age  ever  have  his  own 
way?^',  the  2  year  cainseled  group  say  ^yes"  by  an  increase  of  ^6%  over 
the  1  year  counseled  group.    In  the  earlier  report  only  about  60%  of  both 
groups  said  "yes.*'    Perhaps  increased  "mastery'  comes  with  growth  and 
maturi.ty . 

In  line  with  tnis  growth  is  the  high  endorsement  of  item  #2U,  "Can  you 
get  others  to  use  your  ideas?"    Some  91%  of  both  groupj  said  "yes.<*  In 
the  previous  year,  this  percentage  was  Icrier  {11%).    Item  #21,  sort  of 
summarizes  the  ares,  of  ideas  by  asking,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  don^t  have 
a  chance  to  make  u^-  your  own  mind?"    Alinost  bO%  of  tcth  groups  reject  this 
statement.    In  general  there  appears  to  be  a  positive  view  of  one's  ideas 
and  being  able  to  get  them  across. 

Items  #1,         #9,  #10  and  #12  deal  with  anger  and  arguments.    Item  #1 
asks,  "Can  you  ujually  do  something  when  someone  gets  mad  at  you?"  Both 
groups  split  about  50-50  (yes,  no)  in  their  response.    Item  #5  uphrases 
the  question  as:    "Do  you  usually  feel  that  there  is  not  much  you  can  do 
abouti  it  when  your  friend  gets  mad  at  you?"    The  2  year  counseled  group 


endorses  this  item  more  than  the  1  year  coxirseled  group.  This  suggests 
a  somewhat  more  realistic  acceptance  of  mature  life  patterns. 


On  the  other  hand,  all  respondents  feel  that  they  can  do  something  if 
another  child  were  going  to  him  them  (item  #10).    furthermore,  all  are 
willing  to  assume  some  *^fault^*  for  getting  into  arguments*    Item  #9  asks: 
'When  people  are  mean  to  you,  could  it  be  because  you  did  something  to 
make  them  mean?''    About  10%  in  both  groups  say  "yes.'' 

Questions  #15,  #3  and  #11  deal  with  ^riends.    In  response  to  item  #1^^ 
•'Can  you  usually  get  the  kids  to  like  you?*'  91%  of  each  group  s^iid  ''yes.*' 
To  item  #3,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  have  little  choice  in  who  will  become 
your  friends?"  85^  of  both  groups  sai'i  ''no,"  they  did  have  some  choice. 
Also,  in  regard  to  item  #11,  *'Can  you  ever  try  to  be  friends  with  others 
even  if  they  don't  want  to  be  freinds?"  some  12%  of  the  1  year  counseled 
group  and  90%  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  replied  that  they  would  try. 
The  tendency  to  be  ou"^(.going  in  seeking  friends  seems  strong. 

Six  of  the  questions  #20,  #16,'  #13,  #23,  #22  and  #11;  deal  with  the  complex 
.reciprocal  social  control  area.    Item  #20  asks,  "Can  you  usually  get  others 
to  play  the  game  that  you  want  them  to?"    Most  of  the  respondents  (80^) 
said  "yes."    Similarly  to  item  #l6,  "^/en  if  you  ask  them,  is  it  hard 
to  get  people  to  do  things  for  you?*'  zone  73^  in  both  groups  say  "no." 
So  these  students  can  manipulate  others  some*    However,  item  #13,  "Does 
it  seem  like  other  people  will  never  do  the  things  you  want  them  to?" 
is  only  endorsed  "yes"  by  some         of  both  groups.    So,  while  others  oar. 
be  manipulated  usually,  there  is  only  a  50-50  chance  on  the  outcome  being 
as  desired.    Item  .'/?3,  "Can  you  usually  make  others  stop  if  they ^ re  doing 
soioething  you  don't  like?"  further  reflects  this  50-50  split  outcomes. 

What  then  about  our  students'  feelings  of  control  and  influence?  To 
item  #22,  "Do  others  usually  make  you  do  what  they  want  to  do?"  9\%  of  both 
groups  say  "no."    Despite  our  students  influencing  others,  they  do  not 
themselves  feel  influenced^    To  item  #11;,  "Can  kids  your  age  ever  have 
anything  to  say  about  wVicve  they  are  going  to  live?"  the  2  year  counseled 
group  32^  answered  "yes"  while  only  61;^  of  the  1  year  group,  did  so. 

Over  these  6  items ^  it  would  appear  that  these  respondents  are  learning 
more  sonhisticated  ways  of  influencing  others.    Hence  they  report  they 
have  little  tix)uble  manipula!;ing  others.    On  the  other  hand,  as  a  group, 
they  have  not  learned  they  too  are  manip:latable .    The  sense  of  self  is 
strong  and  we  suspect  that  thi5  pattern  of  ^xiiswers  wouJd  also  hold  for 
most  adults. 

The  remaining  items,  #l8,  ^^19  and  #8  and  #17  deal  with  the  individual's 
future  outlook.    Question  #l8  asks,  "Do  you  feel  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens tomorrow,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it?"    Some  6\x%  in  bo-'>h 
groups  disagree  with  this  statement  and  say  they  can  do  something  about 
it.    Similarly  to  item  #19^  "Youth  your  age  can  never  change  things  that 
are  happening;  in  the  world>.  can  they?"    73^  in  both  groups  say  "yes" 
with  regard  'JO  item  #8,  100^  in  both  groups  rejjort  that  it  "helps... 
to  think  about  what  you  will  be  when  you  grow  up»"    Finally,  with  regard 
to  item  #17:^  "Do  you  believe  a  child  has  no  choice  about  what  he's  going 
to  be  when  he  grows  up?"  91^  3Ji  both  groups  indicate  dome  control  over 
their  future  through  choice. 
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In  summary,  these  junior  high  school  studehts*  (12-15  years  of  age)  feel 
that  success  depends  on  work  and  effort  rather  than  luck.    They  have  little 
trouble  getting  their  ideas  across  and  accepted.    They  are  willing  to  accept 
fault  for  some  arguments  and  feel  there  is  not  much  they  can  do  when  others 
get  angry  at  them.    They  evidently  need  friends  and  attempt  to  make 
friends.    The  area  of  social  control  and  influence  contains  mixed  attitudes 
There  is  evidence  for  the  increasing  use  of  more  sophisticated  ways  of 
influencing  others.    However,  there  is  also  the  feeling  that  the  individual 
himslef  is  free  and  not  manipulated.    In  terms  of  future  outlook,  these 
students  feel  they  can  modify  the  world  and  that  they  have  some  control 
over  their  individual  futures. 
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TABLE  2 

Alt  ATHTUDE  scale  on  occupational  and  career  counseling  -  INSTRUMENT  C 


Analysis 

Counseled    Counseled     Sig.  Diff.  at 
One  Year    Two  Years      105^  or  ,10  level 


Modified 
Item  Statement 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Sig. 

J.  • 

uccupa  uxonax  xnxormSLuxon  siiuuxa 
be  provided. 

27% 

91% 

09% 

Not 

sie. 

2. 

Others  have  provided  me  with 
occupational  information. 

27% 

100% 

0% 

Not 

sig. 

Plan  to  pursue  a  vocational 
course. 

Q2% 

lQ% 

6U% 

Not 

sig. 

h. 

Desire  occupational  information 
from  school. 

73% 

27% 

100% 

6% 

Not 

sig. 

s. 

Look  forward  to  their  career. 

73% 

27% 

91% 

09% 

Not 

sig. 

6. 

Suggest  others  also  be  coxmseled. 

73% 

27% 

100%, 

0% 

Not 

sig. 

7.: 

Has  already  selected  a  future 
job. 

73% 

27% 

eu% 

3S% 

Not 

sig. 

8. 

Has  received  information  from 
counselor. 

Q2% 

1Q% 

91% 

09% 

Not 

sig. 

9. 

Occupational  information  is 
important . 

73% 

27% 

91% 

09% 

Not 

sig. 

10." 

Desires  more  occupational 
information • 

73% 

27% 

100% 

0% 

Not. 

sig. 

This  instrument  is  a  short  10  item  one.    As  with  the  previously  presented 
Motivational  Scale  -  Instrument       we  continue  to  look  for  differences  between 
a  1  year  and  a  2  year  -counseled  group.    In  this  case  the  focus  is  specifically 
-  directed  at  the  students  feelings  concerning  occupational  and  career  counsel- 
ing and  where  he  stands  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  occupation.    The  date  for 
both  these  groups  as  well  as  an  abbreviated  modified  version  of  each  question 
is  presented  in  Table  2*    As  in  the  previou.s  presentation,  we  will  group  items 
in  an  attempt  to  offer  some  interpretation  of  the  findings. 

Items  #1,  ^It,  and  #9  deal  with  the  importance  of  providing  occupational  in- 
formation.   To  the  2  choice  qpiestion,  "Occupational  information  (should) 
(should  not)  be  provided  by  the  school  counselor^'  73^  and  91%  of  the  1  and  . 
2  year  counseled  group  choose  "should."    Item  #U  asks  whether  occupational 
information  should  or  should  not  be  provided  by  a  school  counselor.  This 
•  time,  73%  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  and  100%  of  .the  2  year  counseled  group 
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say  that  it  should  be  provided.    Again  on  this  topic,  question  #9  states, 

think  occupational  infonnation  (is) (is  not)  very  important  for  students 
who  receive  it,"    The  1  and  2  year  counseled  groups  say  it  is  important 
(7356  and  91^). 

Now  that  occupational  counseling  is  seen  as  a  "need,"  have  the  students  availed 
themselves  of  it?    Items  #8,  #6  and  #10  present  some  insights  into,  this  topic. 
In  response  to  item  #8,  Q2%  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  and  91%  of  the  2 
year  coiinseled  group  say  that  they  have  received  Job  infonnation  from  their, 
counselor.    Question  #6  reads,  "I  (advise)(do  not  advise)  other  students  to 
check  with  their  counselor  for  occupational  information"    Of  the  1  year 
counseled  group  73%  advise  this  course,  while  100^  of  the  2  year  counseled 
group  do.    Finally,  item  #10  asks  if  they  desire  further  occupational  infor- 
mation.   For  the  1  and  2  year  counseled  groups,  the  percentages  who  desire 
more  infoiTnaticn  are  73%  and  100^  respectively. 

So  far,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  every  item  discussed  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  2  year  counseled  group  endorsed  the  more  constructive  alternative  than 
the  1  year  counseled  group.    Now  let  us  consider  item  #2,  "Friends,  relatives 
or  other  people  (have) (have  not)  talked  to  me  about  my  occupational  career. 
The  "have"  talked  to  me  alternative  was  endorsed' by  73%  of  the  1  year  counseled 
group  and  100^  of  the  2  year  counseled  group.    In  addition  to  having  received 
more  information,  the  2  year  counseled  group  is  closer  to  the  point  where  de- 
cisions regarding,  courses  of  study  and  the  choice  of  an  occupation  need  to 
be  made • 

Consider  now  items  #7,  #3  and  #5<    Item  #7,  I  believe  (I  know) (don  »t  know) 
what  my  occupation  is  going  to  be"  is  endorsed  "believe  I  know"  by  73%  of  the 
1  year  counseled  group  and  6U%  of  the  2  year  counseled  group.    This  same 
pattern  (lower  percentage  for  the  2  year  counseled  group)  is  evidenced  in 
response  to  item  #3*  "I  (want) (don't  want)  to  take  a  vocational  course  in 
high  school.    Eighty-two  percent  of  the  1  year  counseled  group ^and  6U^  of 
the  2  year  counseled  group  said  they  wanted  to  take  a  vocational  course  in 
high  school.    On  the  other  hand,  in  response  to  item  #5^  7356  of  the  1  year 
counseled  group  and  91%  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  say  that  they  look  for- 
ward to  entering  an  occupational  career. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  2  year  counseled 
group  to  the  items  pertaining  to  pursuing  a  vocational  course  in  high  school, 
and  knowing  one ^s  occupation  are  minor  and  represent  a  realistic  "weighing 
of  alternatives"  process  as' the  student  gets  closer  to  making  his  decision. 
There  may  be  family  pressures  playing  a  role  at  this  time.    In  any  event, 
over  half  (61;^)  of  the  group  are  pointed  toward  vocational  programs. 

In  summary,  these  students  want  occupational  information  from  school  counse- 
lors.   Evidently,  this  information  makes  them  aware  of  their  opportunities. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  time  of  decision  for  choice  grows  nearer,  a  certiain 
amount  of  anxiety  and  hesitancy  enters.    All  of  our  2  year  counseled  students 
have  discussed  their  impending  choice  of  a  vocation  with  friends,  and/or 
relatives,  and/or  members  of  their  families.    At  least  6k%  will  be  applying 
for  vocational  courses  in  high  school. 
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TABLE  3 


STUDENT  OPINION  POLL  -  INSTRyiINT  D 

Sig.  Difr.  at 

Modified  1  Year  2  Year         .o|  or  .10  level 

Item      Statement   Counseled     Counseled  Analysis 

1,    School  listens  to  parents  opinions:* 

a.  Did.not  answer  09%  l8$  . 

b.  Too  much  i        09%  Qi%    ■       No  sig. 

c.  Just  enough  36%  18$  diff. 

d.  Too  little  ^ 


2.    The  number  of  courses  are! 


a.  Too  many 

b.  Just  right 

c.  Too  few 


0% 

91% 
09% 


■  0% 
27% 


No  sig. 
diff. 


3.    Most  teachers  are: 

a.  Very  good 

b.  Good 

c.  Fair 

d.  Poor 


16% 
36% 
\6% 
0% 


36% 
36% 
21% 


No  sig. 
diff. 


h'    Principal  talks  to  students: 

a.  Too  often  27%  0%  Sig 

b.  Just  about  right  6k%  6k%  .0^ 
■    c.    Too  little  09%  36% 


Chances  to  voluntarily  respond  in 
class : 

a.  Too  little        '  lB%  kS%  No  sig. 

b.  Too  much  27%  09%  diff. 

c.  About  right  $$%  U^% 


6.  .  Items  I  am  requested  to  s 

a.  Of  great  interest 

b.  Of  average  interest 

c.  Of  little  interest 

d.  Of  no  interest 


are: 

3656  27% 
^S%  ^^%  No  sig. 

056  .      1%  diff. 
09%  Q% 


Sig.  DlTf,  at 

Modified                                   1  Year       2  Years       .05  or  .10  level 
Item        Statement  Counseled    Counseled  Analysis  

7.    Getting  to  know  students  at  this 

school  in  relation  to  other  \ 
schools  is: 

a.  Easier  6h%  21%  No  sig. 

b.  About  the  same  3656    .  diff. 


c. 


More  difficult  0%  l8j6 


In  preparation  for  college  this 
program  is ; 

a.  Did  not  know  0%  01% 

b.  Too  tough  13%  8235  No  sig. 

c.  About  right  21%  1^%  diff. 

d.  Too  easy  0%  0% 


9.    The  class  materials  from  year  to 
year: 

a.  Repeats  itself  too  imich  36%  l8jS  No  sig. 

b.  Repeats  about  right  $$%  13%  diff. 

c.  None  carries  over  09^  0935 


10.    Teachers  interest  in  kids  work: 

a.  To  great  09^  0%  No  sig. 

b.  Just  about  right  82^  ^  100J6  diff. 

c.  Not  great  enough  09^  0% 


11.   When  students  get  bad  grades^  others: 

a.  Feel  sorry  for  them  09^  *l8^  No  sig, 

b.  Admire  them  more  than  they  21%  21%  diff. 
should 

c.  Shows  the  right  amount  of  con-     6h%  55/6 
cem 


12.    Students  in  this  school  are: 

a.  Too  smart  for  me 

b.  Just  smart  enough 

c.  Not  smart  enough  k^%  36% 


a.  Too  smart  for  me  095?  0^  No  sig, 

b.  Just  smart  enough  ]4$%  6k%  diff. 
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Item 

.  Modified 
Statement 

1  Year 
Counseled 

2  Years 
Counseled 

Sig.  Diix.  at 
.05  or  .10  lefvel 
Analysis 

13- 

Most  subjects  taught  are: 

a.  Very  interesting 

b.  Of  average  interest 

c.  Below  average  interest 

d.  Dull  and  uninteresting 

21% 
'36% 
27% 
09% 

27% 
5S% 
1%% 
0$ 

No  sig. 
diff. 

lU. 

Teachers  view  students  outside 
school  activities: 

a.  Too  great 

b.  About  right 

c.  Too  much 

18% 
27% 

18$ 
09$ 

No  sig. 
diff. 

15. 

Teacher *s  view  of  students  dis- 
playing humor: 

a.  Overly  admired 

b.  Overly  punished 

c.  Appropriate  attention 

10% 
h% 

09$ 
18$ 

73$  - 

Sig 

.05 

16, 

Most  teachers  teach: 

a.  Too  slowly 

b.  About  right 

c.  Too  fast 

09% 
(>\x% 
27% 

09$ 

91$ 
0$ 

Sig 
.05 

17. 

How  athletes  are  respected  by 
others : 

a.  Overly  respected 

b.  Under  respected 

c.  About  as  should  be 

09% 

ib% 

73% 

0$ 

0$ 
100$ 

Sig 

.05 

18. 

Competition  or  cooperation  in 
school: 

a.  Too  much  con5)etition 

b.  Too  much  cooperation 

c.  Is  balanced 

lQ% 
27% 
55% 

09$ 
27$ 
61jj5 

No  sig. 
diff. 

I  Sig.  Diff.  at. 

Modified  1  Year        2  Years       .05  or  .10  level 

Item        Statement   Counseled    Counseled  Analysis 


19.    Things  we  study  here: 

a  •    Are  about  right 

b«    Need  slight  changes  ^ 

c.    Completely  changed 

• 

18^ 

JOJb 

liO  SXg* 
QXXJ.  . 

20,    Teachers  know  subject  matter: 

I 

a.    Very  well 

6h% 

b.    Quite  well 

18^ 

21% 

No  sig. 

c .    Fairly  well 

27% 

09% 

diff. 

d.    Not  well  ? 

0% 

0% 

21.  We  work  in  groups 

a.  Too  often  0%  09%  Sig. 

b.  Just  enough  l8^  .$$%  .05 

c.  Too  little  82^  36% 

22.  Students  get  along  together: 

a.  Very  well  0%  l8% 

b.  About  average  100^  73%  Sig. 

c.  Not  too  well  056  09^  .05 

d.  Very  badly  0^  0% 

23*    School  spirit  here  is: 

a.  More  than  enough  09%  27%  No  sig. 

b.  About  right  $$%  27%  diff. 

c.  Not  enough  36%  h^% 

2h»    Emphasis  on  things  from  books: 


a.    Too  much 

hS% 

m 

No  sig. 

b%    About  right 

36% 

13% 

diff. 

c.    Not  enough 

lQ% 

09% 

25.    Teachers  seem  to  be: 

a..    Almost  always  fair 

0% 

21% 

b .    Generally  fair 

SS% 

hS% 

Sig. 

c.    Occasionally  fair 

36% 

21% 

.05 

d.    Often  unfair 

09% 

0% 
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Item 

1 

Modified 

Statement  i 

1  Year 
Counseled 

2  Years 
Counseled 

Analysis 
Sig.  Diff.  at 
.05  or  .10  level 

26. 

Things  in  class  are  planned:  ' 

a.  Very  badly 

b.  Very  well 

c.  Very  rigidly 

1S% 
Sh% 

0% 
6h% 
36% 

No  sig. 
diff. 

27. 

Our  seats  in  class: 

a.  Constantly  change  location 

b.  Change  sometinies 

c.  Never  change 

09% 

1Q% 
21% 
$S% 

Sig. 
.05 

28. 

Those  who  get  good  grades  are: 

a.  Overly  liked 

b.  Overly  disliked 

c.  Liked  about  right 

36% 
0% 
6k% 

18$ 
1856 
6ii56 

No  sig. 
diff. 

29. 

Teachers'  interest  in  student  work: 

a.  Just  about  right 

b.  Not  great  enough 

c.  Too  great 

h^% 
36% 
18% 

8256 
18$ 
0% 

No  sig. 
diff. 

30. 

Students*  interests  socially:  ' 

a.  Too  great 

b.  About  right 

c.  Too  little 

0% 
21% 
13% 

0% 
73% 
2  756 

Sig. 

31. 

In  general,  our  subjects  are: 

a.  Too  easy 

b.  About  right 

c.  Too  difficult 

0% 
100% 
0% 

1856 
82$ 
056 

No  sig. 
diff. 

32. 

Vfhen  students  need  help,  teachers: 

a«    Always  assist 

hm    Generally  assist 

c»    Assist  if  recpested  to 

d.    Assist  in  extreme  cases  only 

0% 

m 

09% 
09% 

3656 
0956 
3656 
1856 

Sig. 
.01  . 
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Item 

Modified 
Statement 

1  Year 
Counseled 

2  Years 
Counseled 

Sig.  Dlff .  at 
.05  or  .10  level 
Analysis 

33  • 

leacners  preseno  new  jTia.oeri2LJ.ss 

a.  Very  well 

b.  Good 

c.  Average 

d.  Poor 

0%  •  ■ 

27$ 
73$ 
0$ 

27$ 
36$ 
27$ 

09$ 

.1 

Sig. 

.05 

1 

3h. 

Students  take  studies: 

a.  Too  seriously 

b.  Not  serious  enough 

c.  Just  about  right 

09$ 

55$ 
36$ 

Q$ 
6U$ 
36$ 

No  sig. 
diff. 

a.  Too  many  unuseful  things 

b.  Too  many  things  useful  now  but 
not  later 

c.  About  the  right  proportion 

18$ 
09$ 

73$ 

27$ 
.36$ 

36$ 

No  sig. 
diff. 

36. 

The  teacher's  grading  is: 

a.  Too  tough 

b.  Just  tough  enough 

c.  Not  tough  enough 

hS% 
36$ 
18$ 

'  09$ 
91$ 
0$ 

Sig. 
.01 

37. 

Students  who  act  differently: 

1  ■ 

a.  Are  disliked  l^y  others 

b.  Others  don't  care 

c.  Are  liked  by  others 

18$ 
73$ 
09$ 

li5$ 
■  36$, 
18$', 

No  sig. 
diff. 

38. 

Students  attend  to  appearances: 

a.  Too  much 

b.  About  right 

c.  Too  little 

36$ 
55$ 
09$ 

27$ 
73$ 

0$ 

No  sig. 
diff. 

I 
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Sig.  Diff.  at 

Modified 

1  Year 

2  Years 

.05  or  .10  level 

Item  Statement 

Counseled 

Counseled 

Analysis 

3?.    Teachers  in  this  school  are: 

a.    Very  friendly 

18^ 

b.    Somewhat  friendly 

36% 

No  sig. 

c.    Somewhat  unfriendly 

09^ 

09% 

level 

d.    Very  unfriendly 

09^ 

0% 

ho.    The  grades  I  receive  are: 

a.    Always  desemred 

^^% 

b.    Generally  deserved 

1  21% 

36% 

No  sig. 

c.    Sometimes  not  deserved 

21% 

09% 

diff. 

d.    Frequently  not  deserved 

09% 

0% 

111.    Teaching  aids  are: 

a.    Overly  used 

0% 

0% 

No  sig. 

b.    Used  appropriately 

h$% 

21% 

diff. 

c.    Under  used 

^% 

13% 

U2. 

Memory  and  fact  learning  is: 

a.  Stressed  too  much 

b.  Used  adequately 

c.  Not  stressed  enough 

l85g 

61% 

21%  . 

13% 
0% 

No  sig. 

diff ,  . 

\x3. 

Teachers  exercise  control: 

a.  Too  much 

b.  About  right  amount 

c.  Not  enough 

09% 
6W 

21% 

S2% 
0% 

Sig. 

.05 

uu. 

Teacher  aides  are  used: 

a.  More  than  enough 

b.  About  right  amount 

c.  Not  enough 

iy% 

09% 

0%  ' 
91% 
■  09% 

No  sig. 
diff. 

Reactions  to  a  new  student  are: 

ao  Welcome 

b.  Ignored 

c .  Dis liked 

13% 

■  21% 
0% 

13% 
21% 
0% 

No  sig. 
diff. 

ERIC 
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Modified 
Item  Statement 


1  Year       2  Years 
Counseled  Coimseled 


Sig,  Diff .  at 
•0^  or  .10  level 
Analysis  


U6,    Homework  Assignments: 


a.    Help  us 

^\% 

Sig. 

b.    Not  related  to  class 

l8^ 

•  Q>% 

.05 

c  *     Busv  wotIc 

2756 

Teachers  attention  toward  the 

individual  and  the  eroup: 

a.    Too  much  individual 

27% 

_  0% 

Sig. 

b.    Too  much  group 

lQ% 

0% 

.01 

c.  Balanced 

100% 

hQ. 

My  feelings  toward  the  school: 

- 

a.    Very  favorable 

27% 

36% 

b.    Somewhat  favorable 

73% 

SS%  - 

No  sig. 

c.    Somewhat  unvaborable 

0% 

09% 

diff. 

d.    Very  unfavorable 

0% 

0% 

19. 

Teacher *s  interest  in  students  work: 

a.    Not  great  enough 

36% 

m 

No  sig. 

b.    Too  great 

09% 

0% 

diff. 

c.    Just  about  right 

^% 

V 

%2% 

•J^-Some  of  the  columns  will  not  total  100^  because  we  did  not  include  the  few 
cases  who  did  not  respond  to  the  item. 


In  addition  to  the  Motivational  Scale  and  the  Attitude  Scale  on  Occupational 
and  Career  Counseling,  Instrument  D,  the  Student  Opinion  Poll  was  administered 
at  the  junior  high  schQol  level  and  the  results  tabulated.    The  responses  to 
the  U9  items  are  presented  in  Table  3  • 

Surprisingly,  some  1^  items  are  answered  in  significantly  different  ways  when 
the  1  year  counseled  and  the  2  year  counseled  groups  are  compared.  Being 
counseled,  plus' adolescent  growth,  plus  perhaps  faster  development  due  to  de- 
mands placed  on  these  children  by  their  families  and  environment  is  probably 
responsible  for  these  changes.    At  any  rate  changes  appear  in  about  four  areas • 

Item        "In  some  schools  the  principal  sees  and  talks  with  the  students  often, 
while  in  other  schools  he  rarely  sees  them.    In  this  school  the  principal  sees 
and  talks  with  students--"    Sixty -four  percent  in  both  groups  reply  ^»just  about 
the  right  amount."    However^  some  27^  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  endorse 
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endorse  ''too  often"  while  36^  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  endorse  "too  little*" 
To  item  #17,  "Students  who  are  good  i'^  sports  are  respected  by  classmates 
only  735^  of  the  1  year  counseled  cxoup  said  "neither  more  or  less  than  they 
should  be"  while  100^  of  the  2  /ear  counseled  group  did  so.    Again  to  item  #15^ 
"the  student  who  shores  a  sense  of  humor  in  clat;s  is  usually-"  the  1  year  counseled 
group  endorses  "admired  Ijy  the  teacher  more  than  he  should  be"  and  "given  about 
the  right  amount  of  attention."  for  each  of  these  alternatives.  The 

L  year  counseled  group  endorses  "given  about  the  right  amount  of  attention"  73$. 
Finally,  item  ;B0  says,  "In  my  opinion,  student  interest  in  social  affairs, 
such  as  clubs,  scouts,  and  the  *Tf"  is  -"  73$  of  the  1  year  counseled  group 
responded  "too  little."    However,  73$  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  endorse 
"about  right"  for  this  item.    In  summary,  the  2  year  counseled  group  appears 
to  be  more  socially  developed  in  that  they  show  more  responsibility  and  ac- 
ceptance <'f  adult  roles . 

Item  fj^li3  reads,  ''In  some  classes  the  teacher  is  completely  in  control  and  the 
students  have  little  to  say  about  the  way  things  are  run.    In  other  classes 
the  students  seem  to  be  boss  and  the  teacher  contributes  little  to  the  control 
of  the  class.    In  general,  teachers  in  this  school  seem  to  take-."  Sixty-four 
percent  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  and  82$  of  the  2  year  counseled  group 
replied  with,  "about  the  right  amount  of  control."    Otherwise  some  of  the  .  . 

1  year  counseled  group  endorsed  "too  little  control"  where  some  of  the  2  year 
counseled  group  endorsed  "too  much  control,"  a  desire  for  student  control* 

Similarly,  to  #27,  the  1  year  counseled  group  divided,  itself  up  in  endorsing 
"our  seats  in  class  change  about  the  right  number  of  times"  and  "change  too 
ntuch."    The  2  year  counseled  group,  desiring  some  "freedom"  endorsed  "our  seats 
in  class  never  change"  by  55>$.    To  item  #21,  "In  this  school  we  work  in  groups-" 
the  1  year  counseled  group  endorsed  "too  little"  32$.    The  2  year  counseled 
group  "endorsed  "jus.t  enough"  55$.    In  item  #22,  "Students  get  along  together 
in  this  school-"  the  1  year  counseled  group  replied  100$  "about  average."  The* 

2  year  counseJ.ed  group  replied  w'.th  73$  "about  average"  and  18$  "very  well." 
The  replies  to  these  items,  in  addition  to  showing  evidence  for  acceptance, 
indicate  an  adjustment  to  the  junior  high  school  and  a  desire  to  make  some 
decis ions . 

Items  #33*  #U6,  #36  and  #25  would  appear  to  form  another  related  cluster.  In 

response  to  item  #33  regarding  the  "ability  of  the  teachers  in  this  school 

to  present  new  materials"  73$  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  endorsed  "average." 

Of  the  2  year  coimseled  group,  only  27$  endorsed  average,  with  36$  endorsing 

"good"  and  27$  saying  "very  good."    As  for  homework  assignments  item  #U6, 

55$  and  91$  of  the  1  year  and  2  year  counseled  groups  respectively  say  "helped 

us  to  understand."    However,  27$  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  and  only  9$ 

of  the  2  year  counseled  group  said  that  homewoikwas  just  "busy  work."  School 

see^s  to  be  becoming  more  meaningful  for  the  2  year  counseled,  slightly  older 

group . 

In  the  same  line  of  thinking,  item  #36  asked  about  the  "toughness  of  grading." 
Of  the  1  year  coiinseled  group,  U5$replied  "too  tough."    Of  the  2  year  counseled 
group,  91$  replied,  "just  tough  enough."    Finally,  in  terms  of  overall  fairness. 
Item  #25  both  groups  endorsed  "generally  fair"  55  and  U5$  respectively.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  tended  to  answer  "occasionally"  and 
"often  iinfair."    On  the  other  hand,  27$  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  were 
willing  to  endorse  "almost  always  fair."    This  group  of  U  items  would  indicate 
greater  acceptance  of  and  the  great  meaningfulness  of  the  teacher *s  classroom 
practices. 


Item  #16  asks  abcfut  the  teachers'  speed  in  presenting  the  material.    Sixty- four 
and  91%  of  the  2  groups  endorse  "about  right.^'    However,  some  of  the  1  year 
counseled  endorse  •'too  fast"  while  some  of  the  2  year  counseled  group  endorse 
•'too  slow."   With  regard  to  the  student's  need  for  special  attention,  item  #32 
b2%  of  the  1  year  counseled  group  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  always  ready 
to  give  help.    The  2  year  counseled  group  endorses  "always  ready  to  give  help" 
36%  and  "ready  to  help  in  giving  special  notice"  36^,  indicating  some  regard 
for  the  teacher's  allotment  of  time.    Finally,  item  #h7  states  "In  general, 
teachers  in  this  school  pay-"  attention  to  individual  students  and  the  whole 
class.    Of  the  1  year  counseled  group        indicated  about  the  right  percent  of 
attention  to  the  individual  and  the  class  as  a  whole,  but  some  21%  of  this 
group  endorse  "too  much  attention  to  the  individual  and  not  enough  to  the  class 
as  a  whole."    For  the  2  year  counseled  group  lOOjS  endorse  about  the  right  de- 
gree of  attention  to  individuals  and  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

In  summary  then,  the  2  year  counseled  group  appears  to  have  rounded  the  comer 
into  maturity.    They  appear  to  be  more  serious,  more  accepting  of  authority, 
better  adjusted  to  junior  high  school  and  want  to  make  some  academic  decisions. 
They  feel  further  that  their  teachers  are  fair  and  they  show  some  empathy  for 
the  teacher's  role. 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  RELATING  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

The  stated  objectives  of  this  evaluation  were  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  students  in  the  experimental  project,  to  collect  and  evaluate 
selected  measures  of  behavior  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the  impact 
of  the  program  on  the  behavior  of  students,  and  to  identify  components 
of  the  program  which  are  effective  in  changing  behavior. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  this  section  contains  two  types  of  infor- 
mation:   tables  of  statistical  information,  and  paragraphs  of  written 
information  intended  to  assist  the  reader  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
statistical  material.    In  general,  the  written  portion  follows  the  tables 
of  statistical  write-up. 

In  addition,  this  section  is  divided  into  two  major  sections,  each  deal- 
ing with  a  particular  type  of  information.    The  first  section  reports 
the  analysis  of  the  biographical  information.    The  second  section  reports 
the  analysis  of  measures  of  behavior  which  reflect  program  impact. 

COMPARISON  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 

The  biographical  data  was  collected  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  students.    This  could  be  considered  baseline  information  useful  for 
planning  innovative  experiences  and  for  guiding  assumptions  regarding 
program  impact. 

SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

The  participants  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  were  selected 
by  the  school  counselors  based  on  their  need.    All  students  were  classi-  - 
fied  as  "potential  drop-outs."    The  evidences  of  "potential"  were:    poor  ' 
attendance,  below  grade-level  achievement  and  over  age  for  grade  level. 
At  the  time  of  data  collection  there  have  been  30U  students  participating 
in  the  program. 

The  control  group  used  for  comparative  purposes  were  students  who  had 
been  identified  by  counselors  as  ^'potential  drop-outs,"  but  who  were  not 
participating  in  the  program  due  to  limitations  of  space,  staff,  and 
equipment. 

The  initial  assximption  was  made  that  the  students  were  from,  the  same 
population. 


Table  U*    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  Sex 


Sex 

Experimental 

Control 

Male 

h6.3% 

Female 

hQ.2% 

2 

X  =  .1603   

~  -               1  degree 

of  freedom  . 
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Table  5.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  Age 


Age  on  Last  Experimental 
Birthday 

Control 

13  00.0$ 

lU  U8.U$ 

15  U1.8$ 

16  9.2$ 

17  0.6$ 

00.0$ 

51.9$ 

.  l40.1$ 

8.0$ 
0.0$ 

2 

X    =  2.8016                               h  degrees  of  freedom 

Table  6.    A  Description  of  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based  on 
Course  of  Study  Planned 

Type  of  Course  Experimental 

Control 

Academic  0.0$ 
Vocational                    22. U$ 
General  18.6$ 
Undecided  5l.0$ 

0.0$ 
3.1$ 
25.6$ 
U6.0$ 

X    =  27/775                              3  degrees 

of 

freedom 

Table  7.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  Length  of  Time  Lived  in  the  Neighborhood 

Length  of  Time  Experimental 

Control 

Less  than  seven  months  6.8$ 
Seven  months  to  two  years  7.h$ 
More  than  two  years,  less  than 
five  years            '  26.8$ 
More  than  five  years  53-0$ 

2.8$ 
15.6$ 

lh.l$ 
67.5$ 

=  6.7526                                       3  degrees 

of 

freedom 
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Table  8.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  With  Whom  They  Live 


With  Whom  They  Live  Ejq^erimental  Control 


Natural  Parents  3^^h%  26. k% 

Father  Only  0.k%  1^0% 

Mother  Only  12.7^  S.2% 

One  Parent  and  One  Step-parent  11.3^  Q*h% 

Grandparents  or  Relatives  h*3%  6.6% 

Foster  Parents  2.&%  S.2% 


X    =  11,281|6  8  degrees  of  freedom 


Table  9.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Marital  Status  of  Their  Natural  Parents 


Marital  Status  of  Experimental  Control 
Natural  Parents  


Presently  Married  to  Each 

Other 

6^.1% 

e\x.i% 

Presently  Divorced  or 

Separated 

20.3% 

11.3% 

Deceased  (One  or  Both) 

10.1% 

8.6^ 

Unloiown 

10.0^ 

2 

X    -  U.3381 

3  degrees 

of  freedom 

Table  10.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 

on  What  They  Plan  to  be  Doing  One  Year  after  Completing 

School. 

Plans  One  Year  After 

Experimental 

Control 

Completing  School 

Attending  a  Four  Year  College 

2.\x% 

2.1% 

Attending  a  Two  Year  College 

1.1% 

0.1% 

Attending  a  Vocational  School 

13.6^ 

Working  At  a  Full-Time  Job 

\x\x.\x% 

ho. 2% 

In  the  Armed  Ser\''ices 

12.1% 

15.6^ 

Married  and  Not  Employed 

10.6% 

10.9^ 

Oirher 

12.% 

17.5^ 

X    =  2.2811  6  degrees  of  freedom 
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Table  11.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Number  of  Brothers  and  Sisters 


IJumber  of  Brothers 
and  Sisters 

Experimental 

Control 

None 

3.1% 

One 

h.6% 

l.k% 

Two 

IS.  3% 

11.1% 

Three 

15.1% 

12.0% 

Four 

16.  Q% 

15.6% 

Five 

10.0% 

Q.1% 

Six  or  More 

311.7% 

hZ.1% 

X    =6.1i958  8  degrees  of  freedom 


Table  12.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Ifomber  of  Times  a  Grade  Was  Repeated 


Number  of  Times  a 

Experimental 

Control 

Grade  was  Repeated 

None 

8.7^ 

8.1^ 

One 

36.5% 

32.3^ 

Two 

31.3% 

30.2^ 

Three 

12.  Q% 

12.h% 

Four  or  Five 

d.6% 

Q.3% 

Unknown 

2.1% 

1.7% 

2 

X   =  6.3211 

6  degrees 

of  freedom 

Table  13.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 

on  the  Home  Type  and  Ownership 

Home  Type  and 

Experimental 

Control 

Ownership 

Townhouse 

0.0^ 

0.0^ 

Apartment 

6,5% 

Multiple-Family  House 

15.1% 

16.2^ 

Single  Family  House-Rental 

30.7% 

26.1^ 

Single  Family  House-Owned 

57.7% 

h9.3% 

=  6.1i76U 

h  degrees  of  freedom 

-   —  -  9B  - 


ERIC 


?  {  p  ^ 


Table  ih.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  Membership  in  School  Sponsored  Clubs,  Activities,  and 
Organizations 


Number  of  School  Clubs, 
Activities  and  Organizations 

Experimental 

Control 

None 

67.1^ 

58.6^ 

One 

19.3% 

21. h% 

Two 

10.1% 

10.^% 

Three 

3.h% 

1.0% 

Four 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Five  or  More 

0.1% 

0.0% 

X    =  II.3U63  5  degrees  of  freedom 


Table  15.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  School    Leadership  Positions  Held  During  the  Last 
School  Year 


Number  of  Offices  and 

Experimental 

Control 

Leadership  Positions  Held 

None 

68.7^ 

66,3^ 

One 

10.2^ 

19.1^ 

Two 

7.0^ 

13.6^ 

Three 

1.0^ 

1.0^ 

Four  or  More 

0.0^ 

0,0^ 

=  U.7691 

k  degrees 

of  freedom 

Table  I6.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 

on  the  Hours  of  Work  Performed  Per  Week  on  a  Job  Outside 

of  School 

Hours  Per  Week  Worked 

Experimental 

Control 

Outside  of  School 

None 

75.1^ 

7h.l^ 

One -Four 

Five-Eight 

10.1% 

15.2^ 

Nine -Twelve 

k.7% 

Thirteen -S  ixt  een 

1.0% 

l.Ojg 

Seventeen-Twenty 

2.6% 

10.0^ 

X    =  9.8707  S  degrees  of  freedom 
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Table  17 •    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Kinds  of  Tasks  Performed  at  Home 


Kinds  of  Tasks 
Performed  at  Home 


None 

Wash  Dishes 
Make  Their  Own  Bed 
Clean  the  House 
Take  Out  the  Trash 
Clean  up  the  Yard 
Mow  the  Lawn 
Other 


Experimental 


Control 


5.6$ 

h.2% 

S3.2f% 

31.9% 

28.6$ 

hi.s% 

$1.')% 

$1.0% 

hl.S% 

$2.6% 

k9.3% 

66.2% 

61.$% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

X  =2.9599 


1  degree  of  freedom 


Table  18.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Number  of  Hours  per  Week  Worked  at  Home 


Number  of  Hours  Per 
Week  Worked  at  Home 


Experimental 


Control 


One -Two 
Three -Four 
Five -Six 
Seven-Eight 
Nine -Ten 

More  than  Ten  Hours 


33.6^ 
16.8^ 

13. 
12,152 
13 -U^ 
10.1^ 


33 

17.6^ 
20.0^ 

S.1% 
12.2% 


$  deg. 'ees  of  freedom 


Table  19.    A  Description  of,  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  the  Pay  Received  for  Tasks  Done  at  Home 


Pay  Received  for 

Experimental 

Control 

Work  at  Home 

Yes 

51.8^ 

68.8^ 

No 

kS.2% 

31.2% 

1.U023 


1  degree  of  freedom 
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Table  20.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 
on  Allowance  Received  at  Home 


Allowance  Received  At  Home 

Experimental 

Control 

Yes 

67.9^ 

65.0^ 

No 

32.1^ 

35.0^ 

2.3352 

1  degree  of 

freedom 

Table  21.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 

on  the  Place  of  Employment  of  the  Father 

Place  of  Employment 

Experimental 

Control 

of  the  Father 

Office 

2.8^ 

Farm 

.\x% 

2.1% 

Factory 

h2.3% 

hS.1% 

Store 

3.6% 

■  3.3% 

Construction 

9.3% 

10.1% 

Door~to-Door  Sales  or  Deliveries 

2.1% 

2.3% 

Other 

3S.2% 

32.1% 

x^=  U.6301 

6  degrees 

of  freedom 

Table  22.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based 

on  the  Education  of  the 

Father 

Education  of  the  Father 

Experimental 

Control 

Conpleted  Advanced  Degree (s) 

0.0^ 

0.0^ 

Completed  Four  Years  of  College 

l.h% 

0.0^ 

Attended  1-3  Years  of  College 

5.6% 

9.h% 

Completed  h  years  of  High  School 

29. S% 

15.8^ 

Attended  10  or  11  Years  of  School 

12.2% 

13.9^ 

Attended  7  to  9  Years  of  School 

35.1% 

hi.  6% 

Attended  6  or  Less  Years  of  School 

16.2% 

3.1% 

X    =  12.6322 


6  degrees  of  freedom 
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Table  23.    A  Description  of  the  Ejcperimental  and  Control  Groups  Based  on 
the  Employment  of  the  Mother  Outside  the  Home 


Mother  Employed  Outside 

Ebcperimental 

Control 

the  Home 

Yes 

39. 

No 

60.6$ 

X    =  3.6766  3  degrees  of  freedom 


Table  2\\.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based  on 
the  Place  of  Employment  of  the  Mother 


Place  of  Employment  Experijnental  Control 
of  Mother   


Office 

25.3$ 

19.1$ 

Factory- 

39.6$ 

53.2$ 

Store 

8.7$ 

7.9$  , 

Other 

26.  U$ 

19.8$ 

-  li.7638 

3  degrees 

of  freedom 

Table  2$.    A  Description  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Group  Based  on 

the  Education  of  the  Mother 

Education  of  the 

Experimental 

Control 

Mother 

Completed  Advanced  Degree(s) 

0.0$ 

0.0$ 

Completed  Four  Years  of  College 

2.6$ 

2.9$ 

Attended  1-3  Years  of  College 

3.6$ 

1.5$ 

Completed  U  Years  of  High  School 

27.2$ 

28.3$ 

Attended  10  or  11  Years  of  School 

29.5$ 

21.7$ 

Attended  7-9  Years  of  School 

26.6$ 

29.8$ 

Attended  6  or  Less  Years  of  School 

10.5$ 

15.8$ 

X    =  19.563U  5  degrees  of  freedom 
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0     i  ± 


I. 


The  first  significant  difference  is  shovm  in  Table. 6,  where  a  statis- 
tically significant  larger  number  of  students  in  the  experimental  group 
plan  academic  and  vocational  courses  of  study.    This  could  be  interpreted 
as  some  measure  of  level  of  aspiration. 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  the  experimental  group  has  a  larger  percent  of 
recent  arrivals  and  long-term  residents  than  does  the  control  group. 
In  Table  8,  one  discovers  that  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  both  groups 
live  in  broken  homes  of  one  type  or  another. 

The  next  table  which  depicts  a  difference  of  any  real  size  is  Table  ll|. 
While  the  size  of  this  difference  is  not  large,  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  that  in  general,  neither  group  join  school  clubs  in  large  percent- 
ages.   As  might  be  anticipated,  neither  group  is  strong  on  demonstrated 
leadership  of  organized  groups. 

Large  percentages  of  both  groups  report  working  outside  of  school.  No 
apparent  pattern  is  obvious  in  tasks  performed  at  home  and  most  students 
work  less  than  one  hour  per  day  at  home. 

Table  21  shows  that  most  students^  fathers  are  employed  in  factory  jobs, 
and  Table  22  shows  most  fathers  failed  to  complete  high  school,  however, 
the  groups  were  very  similar  in  both  respects.    Table  23  shows  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the  mothers  work  outside  the  home,  and  Table  2$ 
shows  a  slightly  higher  educational  level  for  mothpi-s. 

With  only  two  exceptions,  the  experimental  and  coritrol  groups  were  found 
to  be  the  same  as  assumed  at  the  start  of  the  study. 


Table  26,    Comparison  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  Based  on 
the  Program  Impact  Measures 


Variable 

i 

Experimental 
Group 
Mean       Std.  Dev. 

Mean 

Control 
Group 
Std. 

Dev. 

Morale*! 

30.07li 

9.03$ 

31.116 

lli.089 

1.261 

Attitude-«-2 

8.768 

3.617 

5.980 

3.288 

1.650 

Motivation*3 

6.951 

2.881 

5.153 

2.981 

1.980 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


1.  The  Student  Opinion  Poll  was.  the  instrument  used. 

2.  The  Remmers  Purdue  Master  Attitude  Scale  was  the  instrument  used. 

3.  The  LOC  Scale  was  the  instrument  used. 
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IMPACT  OF  PROGRAM  VARIABLES 


OCCUPATIONAL"  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 


In  order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  model  program,  a  change  in  be- 
havior was  established  as  the  criterion.    Several  areas  of  behavior 
were  established  as  being  crucial  to  the  impact  of  the  model  experiences 
Attitude  toward  school  was  investigated  for  indications  of  change.  The 
area  deemed  crucial  in  the  literature  cited  in  the  bibliography  of  this 
study,  that  of  motivational  level,  was  given  equal  attention. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  was  assumed  that  these  measures  of 
behavioral  changes  were  essential  to  determination  of  impact  of  the 
experimental  model  program. 

The  mean  scores  and  their  comparisons,  as  shown  in  Table  26,  represent 
the  impf'.ct  of  the  program.    The  results  of  all  tests  are  expressed  as 
mean  scores. 

All  of  the  three  measures  yielded  mean  scores  which  indicated  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  two  groups.    The  attitude,  morale,  and 
motivation  were  all  significantly  different  at  the  .0$  or  higher  level 
of  significai.ee.    Hence,  we  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  behavior 
of  the  students  in  the  Occupational  Preparation  Program  is  being  changed 
as  measured  by  a  change  in  attitude,  a  higher  morale,  and  an  increase 
in  level  of  motivation. 

PROJECT  RECOMI^ENDATIONS 

Occupational  Preparation  Program 

1.  The  number  of  career  areas  being  offered  in  the  special  project  on 
the  Tech  campus  should  be  expanded.    Areas  to  consider  might  include 
health,  landscaping  and  ground  maintenance,  appliance  repair,  beauty 
culture,  tailoring,  service  station  attendants,  and  the  building 
trades . 

2.  Conduct  field  trips  to  potential  employers  for  students  interested 
in  seeking  employment  In  that  type  of  career. 

3*    Increase  the  percentage  of  students  successfully  placed  in  i job  entry 
employment  or  into  the  regular  school  academic  or  vocational  program 

Increase  the  liaison  between  regular  school  administrators  and  coun- 
selors with  the  special  project  staff  and  their  support  personnel. 

5.    Provide  clerical  support  for  the  special  project  staff. 

6%    Increase  the  follow-up  of  students  who  leave  the.  program  regardless 
of  their  reason. 

7.    Develop  an  advisory  committee  of  businessmen,  industrialists,  re- 
tailers, etc.  to  advise  and  support  program  developments 


8.  Develop  a  sales  and  promotion  division 

9.  Seek  legal  advice  concerning  feasibility  of  allowing  profit-sharing 
by  the  students. 
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Conclusions,  ijnplications,  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

The  evaluation  team  made  the  following  recommendations  and  conclu- 
sions : 

a.  Elementary  Counseling 

1.    Continue  to  increase  the  articulation  and  communication  be- 
tween elementary  counselors,  teachers,  and  the  junior  high 
school  counselora. 

b.  Junior  High  School  Exploratory  Program 

1.  In  insolated  schools,  the  administration  should  support  the 
counselor  and  program  more. 

2.  Counselors  should  be  given  more  time  to  spend  in  some  schools. 

3»    Counselors  should  have  an  office  or  room  in  each  school  for 
their  use  only,  where  they  can  leave  materials,  files,  and 
have  individual  or  group  conferences  privately. 

ii.    The  pupil  to  counselor  ratio  should  be  reduced  to  an  opera- 
tional proportion  of  300  students  to  one  counselor  as  a  maxi- 
mum. I 

5.    Field  trips  need  to  be  related  more  to  students^  specific 
interests . 

c.  Placement  of  Caanselors  in  Industry 

1.  Counselor  and  teachers  from  Occupational  Preparation  Pi-ogram 
.  should  be  included  in  industry  program. 

2.  The  number  of  counselors  involved  in  industrial  activities 
should  continually  be  expanded. 

3.  Junior  high  counselors  should  be  involved  in  industrial  ac- 
tivities. 

d.  Occupational  Preparation  Program 

1.  The  number  of  career  areas  being  offered  in  the  Occupational 
Preparation  Program  should  be  expanded.    Areas  to  consider 
might  include:    health,  landscaping  and  ground  maintenance, 
appliance  repair,  beauty  culture,  tailoring,  service  station 
attendants,  and  the  building  trades. 

2.  Conduct  field  trips  to  potential  employers  for  students  inter- 
ested in  seeking  employment  in  that  type  of  career. 

3*    Increase  the  percentage  of  students  successfully  placed  in  job 
entry  employment  or  into  the  regular  school  academici  or  voca- 
tional program.  ' 


U.    Increase  the  liaison  betx.een  reg^ilar  school  administrators 

and  counselors  with  the  special  project  staff  and  thei^^  support 
personnel. 

Provide  clerical  support  for  the  special  v.roject  staff. 

6.  Increase  the  follow-up  of  students  who  leave  the  program  re- 
gardless of  their  reason. 

7.  Develop  an  advisory  committee  of  businessmen,  industrialists, 
retailers,  etc.  to  advise  and  support  progrc^m  development. 

8.  Develop  a  sales  and  promotion  division. 

9.  Seek  legal  advice  concerning  feasibility  of  allowing  profit- 
sharing  by  the  students. 

10.    Counselor  and  teachers  should  be  involved  in  summer  industry 
program. 


e.    Organization  and  Administration 

1.  Covinselors  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  training 
and  professional  improvement  through  workshops,  in-service 
training  and/or  credit  courses. 

2.  The  goals,  objectives  and  successes  of  the  projtjct  should  be 
communicated  to  principals  and  stciifs  "n  those  isolated  schools 
where  they  still  do  not  cooperate. 

3.  An  advisory  committee  from  industry,  administration,  and  busi- 
ness should  be  fomed  to  advise  and  support  the  operation  of 
the  project. 

The  program  has  yielded  an  increased  number  of  areas  of  success  in  its 
second  year  cf  operation.    The  effectiveness  of  this  program  is  expected 
to  increase  more  next  year  as  elementary  school  students  progress  tarough 
their  formal  education.    Another  factor  warranting  consideration  is  that 
the  staff  having  amassed  a  backlog  of  experience  will  strengthen  program 
quality.    Additional  measures  of  program  success  are  self-evident  in  the 
statistical  analysis  of  program  data.    In  light  of  the  above  'conclusions, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  project  should  continue  to  be  func^'id. 
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APPENDIX  B 


ELEMENTARY  GUIDANCE  SYLLABUS 


INTRODUCTION 


This  book  is  designed  for  counselors  and  teachers  as  a  basic  syllabus  for 
guidance  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Indianapolis,    Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  establishing  guidance,  career  awareness j.  and  personal  social  aware- 
ness as  an  integral  part  of  every  child's  classroom  experience. 


i 


The  Purposes  of  Elementary  Guidance 

la    To  help  each  pupil  to  discover  his  abilities  and  interests,  and  to  under- 
stand himself. 

2.  To  help  each  student  in  developing  and  strengthening  good  study  habits. 

3.  To  assist  the  student  in  developing  a  decision -making  process. 

k*    To  help  each  pupil  develop  an  appreciation  of  other  people  and  their  con- 
cerns . 

^.    To  help  each  student  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of  work. 
6.    To  help  each  child  develop  an  awareness  of  the  World  of  Work. 


Elementary  Guidance  Kg-Gr.  6. 
Concepts  to  Develop 
Individuals  differ  in  their  skills,  aptitudes  and  interest. 
People  earn  their  living  in  different  ways. 
People  work  for  various  rewards. 

Geographical  location  influences  and  determines  career  opportunities. 

A  society  needs  both  a  producer  of  services  and  a  producer  of  goods. 

A  country's  econon^y,  location,  government  and  laws  affect  career  opportunities. 

Advances  in  science  and  technology  change  work. 

Advances  in  science  have  altered  occupations  that  produce  goods  and  produce 
sei^ce. 

Duties  within  job  families  are  related. 
People  need  to  speak  well  in  their  work. 
People  need  to  be  able  to  listen  in  their  work. 
People  need  to  be  able  to  write  in  their  work. 

The  ability  to  communicate  effectively  helps  a  person  work  well  with  other 
people . 

Understanding  of  mathematics  helps  people  in  their  work. 
Money  is  a  chief  form  of  barter  in  our  society. 
Natural  resources  influence  the  world  of  worki 
Music,  art  and  drama  give  people  pleasure. 

Some  people  have  occupations  in  fine  arts  to  give  us  enjoyment. 
Careers  in  the  fine  arts  often  require  special  training. 
Leisure  time  activities  could  often  affect  career  choice. 
A  healtl^  body  is  essential  to  a  productive  worker. 
There  are  many  jobs  associated  with  physical  education. 
An  understanding  of  science  helps  people  in  their  work. 

An  understanding  of  others  behavior  and  attitudesii  often  helps  people  in  their 
work. 


To  develop  In  pupils  positive  attitudes  about  the  personal  and  aocial  signifi- 
cance ol'  work* 

To  help  children  develop  an  understanding  that  all  work  is  honorable  and  con- 
tributes to  society* 

To  develop  each  child's  self -awareness. 

To  develop  and  expand  the  occupational  awareness  and  aspirations  of  the  students* 

To  help  children  identify  with  the  vocations  with  whicJi  they  are  familiar. 

To  improve  overall  pupil  perfonnance  by  unifying  and  focusing  basic  subjects 
around  a  career  development  theme* 

To  help  children's  understanding  that  people  work  for  many  reasons. 
To  help  children  learn  good  work  attitudes  at  an  early  age. 
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Occupational  Clusters 

1.  Business  and  Office  Occupations 

2.  Marketing  and  Distribution 
3»  Connrnmications  and  Media 
U.  Construction 

5#  Manufacturing 

6.  Transportation 

?•  Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources 

8.  Marine  Science 

9.  Environmental  Control 

10.  Public  Service 

11.  Health 

12.  Hospitiility  and  Recreation 
13*  Personal  Services 

lU.  Fine  Arts  and  Hxunanities 

15  •  Consumer  and  Homemaking  -  Related  Occupations 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Subject  Areas 

Kindergarten 

Language  Arts 

Connramications  and  Media 
Public  Services 

Social  Studies 

Public  Services 
Personal  Services 
Health 

Science 

Environmental  Control 

Agri -Business  and  Natural  Resources 

Music  -  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Music 
Art 

Health 

Health  and  Safety 
Recreation 
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Kindergarten  -  Purpose  and  Ob.jectives 


Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  kindergarten  is  to  ready  the  young  child  for  cooperative  ven- 
ture of  the  .formal  education  process.    Time  and  effort  is  spent  in  the  school 
setting  helping  the  pre-schooler  to  recognize  the  importance  of  self -direction 
through  self-help  and  self -discipline.    Much  time  and  effort  is  spent  in  guiding 
the  pre-schooler  in  activities  based  upon  (l)  the  sex  role  he  has  adopted  and 
explores,  (2)  his  natural  curiosity  about  his  environment  and  fellow  man  or 
(3)  his  enjoyment  of  physical  motion. 

Objectives: 

I.    To  help  the  child  develop  an  awareness  of  life  in  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. 


A.  Himself 

B.  Family  and  other  household  members 

C .  Playmates 

D.  Pets 

E.  School 

F*  Neighborhood 

G.  Community  helpers 


II.    To  help  children  become  aware  that  people  have  different  life  styles. 

A.    Cultural  and  social  heritage 

1.  Holidays 

2.  Famous  people 


III.    To  develop  an  awareness  of  self. 

A.  My  feelings 

B.  My  similarities  to  others 

C.  My  differences  to  others 

D.  My  place  in  society 

E.  My  strengths 

F.  My  weaknesses 

IV.    To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work. 

A.  To  learn  how  to  get  along 

B.  To  learn  x,o  share 

C.  To  learn  the  give  and  take  process  of  life 

D.  To  learn  to  take  good  care  of  their  property 

E.  To  leam  to  take  care  of  other  people  ^s  property 

F.  To  leam  to  appreciate  all  workers 


Kindergarten  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 


Unit  of  Study:    Growth  and  Responsibility- 
General  Ob.iective 

To  help  each  child  realize  that  children  are  dependent  as  well  as  independent. 
Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  help  children. to  understand  that  there  are  things  they  now  do  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  To  help  children  realize  that  soon  they  will  be  able  to  do  other  things 
by  themselves. 

3.  To  help  children  xmderstand  that  different  stages  of  maturity  bring  addi- 
tional responsibilities  and  privileges. 

I4.    To  help  children  understand  that  as  they  mature  they  become  more  independent. 


Show  pictures  of  activities  of  adults  or  big  sister  or  brother  helping  a  younger 
child. 


A.    Children  do  not  have  the  p^^'-sical  skills  to  do  all  the  things  older 
people  do. 

1.  A  child  who  is  learning  to  do  something  new  will  need  the  help  of 
older  family  members. 

2.  Older  family  members  help  a  child  do  things  he  can't  safely  do  by 


B.  Rules  are  made  to  maintain  the  safety  of  family  members. 

1.  Child  learns  to  govern  his  behavior  according  to  rules  established 
by  his  parents. 

2.  A  child's  ability  to  observe  and  to  understand  the  purpose  of  these 
rules  will  help  him  obey  other  established  rules. 

C.  Children  depend  on  adults  for  a  long  period  of  their  young  lives. 

1.  As  a  child  grows  he  is  able  to  do  more  for  himself. 

2.  He  becomes  increasingly  responsible  for  his  own  safety. 

3«    He  learns  when  to  handle  situations  alone  and  when  to  ask  for  adult 


D«    Adults  are  basically  dependent  upon  each  other  for  satisfying  their 


Approach 


I.  Understandings 


himself. 


assistance. 


needs . 


1. 
2. 
3. 


A  grocer  supplies  food. 

A  bus  driver  provides  transportation  service. 

A  builder  provides  shelter. 

A  mailman  provides  part  of  our  communication. 
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II •  Activities 

A*    Classifying  Roles 

1*    Collect  pictures  of  various  activities  and  have  children  classify 
them  into  three  (3)  groups • 

a.  Things  We  Can  Do  Now 

b.  Things  We  Can  Do  Soon 

c.  Things  We  Will  Have  to  Wait  to  Do 

III.  Evaluation 

A.    Do  the  children  understand  that  there  are  things  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves? 

Be.    Do  the  children  realize  that  the  ability  to  assume  added  responsibilities 
come  with  maturity? 

C.  Are  the  children  beginning  to  understand  that  added  privileges  come 
with  maturity? 

D.  The  children  understand  that  as  they  mature  they  learn  to  do  more  for 
themselves. 

E.  Are  children  able  to  compare  their  level  of  maturity  with  that  of  older 
and  youngfc»r  children? 
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Kindergartf^n  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study;  Families 
General  Ob.jectlve 

To  help  children  become  aware  that  family  members  wrk  together  to  meet  their 
needs • 

Specific  Objectives 

1,  Children  will  become  aware  that  family  members  work  together  to  meet  basic 
needs • 

2,  Children  will  begin  to  recognize  that  family  TTiembera  divide  work  assignments, 

3,  Children  will  recognize  that  each  family  member  is  interdependent. 
Approach 

Show  different  pictures  of  families  at  work  in  their  homes.    New  word  (work), 
I.    Under s  tandings 

A.  Family  members  usually  work  together  to  meet  basic  needs. 
1.    Basic  needs 

a.    Physical  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  health  care 

B.  Members  of  a  family  usually  divide  and  share  work. 

1.    Family  members  usually  have  regular  tasks  in  household  operations, 

a.  mother  -  cooks  meals,  cleans  house 

b.  father  -  repair  things,  paint  house 

c.  sister  -  wash  dishes,  sweeps  floor 

d.  brother  -  cut  grass,  wash  windows 

e.  baby  and  other  household  members 

C.  Members  of  the  family  have  different  jobs  depending  on  age,  sex,  abilities 
and  other  factors. 

D.  The  family  assumes  roles  according  to  size,  membership  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

E.  Members  of  the  family  group  are  dependent  on  each  other. 

1.  Teamwork  is  essential 

2.  Each  member  must  be  responsible  for  his  assigned  job  (  others  depend 
on  him  doing  his  part) 

F.  Families  around  the  world  are  alike  in  many  ways. 
1.    All  families  have  similar  basic  needs 

2#    Needs  are  met  by  the  working  group 

3.  Organizations  of  family  groups  may  vary  from  culture  to  culture 
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II.    Play  Activities 

A.  Give  each  child  a  piece  of  a  puzzle  (a  simple  picture).    Ask  the  children 
what  they  think  the  picture  is.    Have  them  put  puzzle  together,  (Divi- 
sion of  Labor) 

B,  Have  pupils  put  on  puppet  show  about  a  family  who  makes  one  member  do 
all  the  work,    (Division  of  Labor) 

III •  Evaluation 

A,  Are  children  aware  that  family  members  work  together  to  meet  their 
needs? 

B,  Do  the  children  recognize  that  family  members  divide  work  assignments 
to  help  ease  the  work  load? 

C,  Do  the  children  recognize  that  the  family  is  interdependent? 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Subject  Areas 

Grade  1 

Language  Arts 

Agri -Business  and  Natural  Resources 
Communications  and  Media 

Social  Studies 

Transportation 
Hospitality  and  Recreation 
Construction 
Public  Service 

Science 

Environmental  Control 

Agri -Business  and  Natural  Resources 

Mathematics 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 

Art  and  Music 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

Health  and  Riysical  Education 
Hospitality  and  Recreation 
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Grade  1  -  Panpose  and  Objectives 


Purpose: 

Building  on  the  foundation  developed  in  kindergarten,  the  students  continue 
to  learn  about  life  and  work  in  their  habitat:    their  homes,  their  school,  and 
their  coinmunity.    Career  awareness  is  also  expanded  to  include  a  few  other 
countries. 

Ob^-)ectives ; 

I.    To  expand  the  children's  awareness  of  occupations  and  the  world  of  work 
in  their  immediate  environment. 

A.  Workers  at  school 

1.  What  work  I  can  do 

2.  What  work  others  do 

B.  Worters  at  home 

1.  What  I  can  do 

2.  What  work  others  do 

a.  Father 

b.  Mother 

c.  Children  (brothers  and  sisters) 

d.  Family  helpers 

C.  Workers  in  our  neighborhood 

1 .  Milkman 

2.  Grocer  O 
3 •  Postman 

U.  Babysitter 
Garbageman 

II.    To  develop  an  awareness  of  self -worth  and  the  worth  of  others. 

A.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

B.  Courage 

C.  My  place  in  society 

D.  School  -  children 
£•  Home  -  children 

F.^  Great  men  of  our  nation 

Gl  Holidays 

H.  .  Other  workers 

III.    To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work. 

A.  Worir^Ys  at  home 

B.  Care  of  pets 

C.  Neighboiiiood  workers 

D.  Holidays 

E.  Other  workers  -  our  country 

F.  Workers  in  other  lands 


!•  In  Japan 

2.  In  India 

3.  In  Switzerland 
U.  In  Africa 
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Grade  1  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study;    Workers  at  School 
General  Ob.jectlve 

To  expand  the  children's  awareness  of  the  world  of  work. 
Specific  Objective 

The  children  can  name  at  least  five  ($)  school  workers  and  tell  briefly  in 
their  own  words,  what  duties  they  perform. 

Approach 

List  school  workers  the  children  know, 
aides 

all  teachers 

clerk  (service  occupations) 

counselor 

custodial  staff 

lunchroom  workers 

nurse 

principal 

psychologist 

social  workers 

special  teachers  (music,  art,  speech,  gym) 
tutors 

I.  Understandings 

A.  School  workers  are  here  to  help  children. 

B.  Each  worker  has  specific  duties. 
II.  Activities 

A.  Take  a  tour  of  the  building  to  observe  workers  "on  the  job."    Add  any 
additional  workers  to  the  list. 

B.  Make  a  book  of  the  workers,  each  child  illustrating  one  or  two  at  work. 

C.  Invite  each  worker  (or  classification  of  worker)  to  come  to  the  room 
for  a  brief  visit  as  a  guest  speaker.    Make  an  experience  chart  about 
each  guest. 

D.  Make  a  mural  of  the  workers  at  school. 

E.  Discuss  what  tools  are  needed  by  each  worker. 

F.  Role  play  each  worker  and  let  the  other  children  guess  which  one  it  is. 


Ill,  Evaluation 

A,  Do  the  children  understand  how  school  workers  help  them? 

B,  Do  the  children  understand  that  each  school  worker  has  specific  duties? 

C,  Can  the  children  name  at  least  five  (5)  school  workers  and  tell  briefly 
in  their  own  words,  what  duties  they  perform? 
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Correlation  With  Other  Subject  Matter 

Arithmetic 

1*    Counting  the  number  of  school  workers • 
2.    Numbering  the  pages  of  worker  book. 

Language  Arts 

1.  Writing  and  reading  experience  charr^s. 

2.  Improving  listening  skills. 

3.  Developing  oral  expression. 

U.    Encouraging  language  development  through  dramatic  play. 
Social  Studies 

1.    Developing  an  understanding  for  the  concept  of  division  of  labor. 

Art 

1.  Making  a  mural 

2.  Drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  book. 
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Grade  1  -  Sanqple  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study t    Workers  in  our  Neighborhood 
General  Ob.jective 

To  e:q>and  the  children's  awareness  of  the  world  of  work. 
Specific  Objective 

The  children  should  be  able  to  identify  the  postman  as  a  community  worker. 
Approach 

Show  filrastrip  or  fiLm  on  the  work  of  a  postman, 
I.  Understandings 

A,  Reading  is  an  essential  skill  in  the  job  of  a  postman. 

B.  Knowledge  of  numbers  is  essential  in  the  job  of  a  postman. 
II.  Activities 

A,  Observe  the  postman 

1,  in  the  school 

2,  as  a  guest  speaker 

3,  on  a  trip  to  the  post  office 

B,  Discuss  the  requirements  needed  in  his  work. 

1,  reading  skills 

2,  classifying  skills 

3,  knowledge  of  nuiiibers 
km  good  health 

5.    a  high  school  education 

C,  Build  a  model  community. 

1.  Assign  names  to  streets  in  the  room 

2.  Number  the  desks. 

3.  Make  mailboxes  out  of  shoeboxes  or  construction  paper. 
U,    Make  a  drop  box. 

5,  Each  day  a  new  mailman  will  deliver  the  "mail"  -  the  teachers  checked 
papers  (stapled^  closed  and  addressed). 

6,  Letters  may  be  written. 

7,  Correspondence  with  another  class  could  take  place, 

8,  Make  a  post  office  out  of  an  orange  crate  and  use  milk  cartons 
for  the  sorting  boxes. 

D,  Make  a  mural  of  **the  travels  of  a  letter." 
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Evaloatlon 

A,  Do  the  children  understand  that  reading  is  an  essential  skill  In  the 
work  of  a  postman? 

B,  Do  the  children  understand  that  knowledge  of  numbers  is  essential  in 
the  work  of  a  postman? 

C,  Can  the  children  identify  the  postman  as  a  community  worker? 


Correlation  With  Other  Subject  Matter 

Arithmetic 

!•    Estimating  and  measuring  for  construction  activities, 
2.    Developing  nxmber  recognition. 

Language  Arts 

1.  Reading  addresses  and  correspondence. 

2.  Writing  letters. 

3.  Oral  skills  may  in5)rove  through  discussions. 
Science 

1.  Classifying  similar  objects  (letters). 

2.  Note  and  discuss  weather  conditions  under  which  the  postman  works. 
Does  it  affect  his  work?  How? 

Social  Studies 

1.  Learning  about  a  community  worker. 

2.  Learning  about  our  postal  system  and  how  it  works. 

Art 

1.  Making  a  mural. 

2.  Constructing  the  post  office  and  mailboxes. 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Subject  Activities 

Grade  2 

Language  Arts 

Public  Service 
Communication  and  media 

Social  Studies 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Public  Service 

Hospitality  and  Recreation 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 

Science 

Mar^Jie  Science 
Environmental  Control 

Mathematics 

Business  and  Office  Occupations 
Marketing  and  Distribution 

Music  and  Art 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Hospitality  and  Recreation 
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Grade  2  -  Purpose  and  Ob.lectives 

Purpose : 

In  the  second  grade,  the  child's  understanding  of  coimmmity  workers  is  ex- 
panded.   He  is  ready  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  beyond 
his  family  and  school  to  stores  and  businesses  in  his  neighborhood  and  com- 
iminity.    Cooperation  and  the  inter-dependency  of  workers  is  stressed. 

The  child  also  leams  about  similar  occupations  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  as  his  interest  is  guided  from  the  local  neighbor- 
hood to  the  community  and  to  the  world. 

Objectives: 

I.    To  enlarge  the  child's  \xnderstanding  of  his  community  and  the  world  of 
work. 

A.  Develop  the  child's  awareness  that  individuals  need  special  training 
for  most  careers. 

B.  Develop  an  understanding  that  jobs  in  the  community  can  be  classified 
into  workers  who  feed  us,  who  protect  us,  who  keep  us  healtl^,  who 
provide  shelter,  who  provide  products  and  who  provide  services - 

C.  Develop  the  pupil's  awareness  of  job  families. 

D.  Develop  an  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of  honest  work, 

E.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  people  in 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 

F.  Develop  an  awareness  of  workers  in  the  British  Isles,  Norway  and 
Mexico. 

II.    To  provide  general  observations  about  the  world  of  work, 

A.  School  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  for  a  career. 

B.  Additional  training  helps  workers  to  get  better  jobs, 

C.  Workers  perform  in  all  phases  of  a  product, 

1.  Some  make  the  plans. 

2.  Some  make  the  product. 
3»    Some  sell  it. 

U.    Some  repair  it. 

D.  Each  job  has  certain  responsibilities  which  accompany  it. 

III.    To  help  the  child  to  realize  that  his  future  job  will  be  important  and 
that,  as  a  worker,  he  will  provide  a  definite  service  to  the  community. 
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IV.    To  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work  and  all  workers. 

V.    To  provide  every  child  with  the  opportunity  for  independence  of  judgment 
and  decision  making. 

VI.    To  provide  children  with  the  knowledge,  understandings,  skills,  habits, 

and  attitudes  that  will  enable  them  to  live  and  work  vigorously  and  happily. 

VII.    To  teach  pupils  to  meet  obligations  and  to  wi3,lingly  do  their  fair  share 
of  the  work. 

VIII.    To  develop  an  understanding  of  one's  self. 

A.  Moods  and  emotions 

B.  Work  habits 
Citizenship 

D.  Awareness  of  one's  own  needs  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

E.  Responsibility  to  self  and  others. 
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Grade  2  -  Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Unit  of  Study;    Community  Workers 
General  Ob.')ectives 

To  enlarge  the  child ^s  understanding  of  his  community  and  of  the  people  who 
work  there. 

To  develop  the  child ^s  awareness  of  job  families. 
Specific  Objectives 

The  pupils  learn  how  to  share  ideas  and  information  by: 

1.  Planning  and  working  together. 

2.  Sharing  and  taking  turns. 

3.  Developing  a  questioning  attitude. 

U.    Making  contributions  toward  the  unit  (books,  pictures,  stories, 

information). 
$•    Writing  and  reading  experience  charts. 
6.    Learning  new  words. 

Approach 

A.  Take  a  walk  through  the  neighborhood,  taking  note  of  the  workers 
seen. 

B.  Read  a  story  about  a  community  helper,  either  from  a  book  or  a  cur- 
rent newspaper  article. 

C.  Consider  and  discuss  the  work  done  by  parents.    Make  a  chart  of  work 
each  does  and  how  each  job  contributes  to  the  corrmmnity. 

D.  Interview  various  neighborhood  workers. 
I.  Understandings 

A.  Many  families  living  together  in  a  neighborhood  make  a  community. 

B.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  your  community  work  to  make  a  living. 

C.  Often,  they  work  right  in  the  community. 

D.  There  are  many  different  workers  in  the  comomunity. 

E*  Someday  you  will  become  a  worker  in  your  community. 

F»    You  will  still  need  the  services  of  the  varioas  other  community 
workers. 

G.    Workers  earn  money  for  the  work  they  do. 
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Activities 

A.  List  the  workers  to  be  studied* 

I.  Workers  Who  Feed  Us 

a.  Fanner 

b.  Grocer 

c .  Milkman 

d.  Baker 

e.  Restaurant  workers 
2*    Workers  Who  Protect  Us 

a.  Fireman 

b.  Policeman 

3,    Workers  Who  Keep  Us  Healthy 

a.  Nurse 

b.  Doctor 

.    c.  Dentist 

d.    Hospital  workers 

II.  Workers  Who  Provide  Shelter 

a.  Architect 

b.  Contractor 

c.  Construction  worker 

d.  Plumber 

e.  Electrician 

Workers  Who  Provide  Services 
a*    Bank  employees 

b.  Utility  employees 

c.  Sanitation  workers 

d.  Teacher 

e.  Minister 

f .  Factory  workers 

g.  Bus  drivers 

h.  Airport  workers 

i.  Taxi  drivers 

B.  Gather  infomation  and  ideas  from  books,  i'ilmstrips,  films,  guest 
speakers >.  and  individual  reports. 

C.  Arrange  committees  to  work  on  some  of  the  questions  the  group  wants 
answered. 

1.    Comiittees  may  be  formed  with  a  small  number  of  pupils  in  each 
committee.    Each  committee  is  a  team  which  studies  and  does  re- 
search (limited  and  with  teacher  help)  on  a  different  community 
worker.    Within  each  committee,  the  assignments  may  be  divided 
among  the  individual  members  of  that  committee. 

D.  Make  a  picture  map  of  the  district  surrounding  the  school.    List  the 
workers  necessary  within  that  area  as  compared  with  those  necessaxy 

.  for  the  entire  community. 

£•    Write  stories  about  the  various  workers,  especially  noting  their 
training,  responsibilities,  and  type  of  dress  necessary  for  their 
duties • 
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F.    Make  a  mural  of  the  workers  in  the  community  showing  how  they  serve 
the  families  who  live  there  and  their  far-reaching  affect  toward  other 
communities. 

H.  Create  original  songs,  poems,  and  plays  about  various  workers. 

I.  Construct  the  neighborhood  using  shoe  boxes  or  other  suitable  boxes 
for  the  various  buildings.    Include,  where  possible,  constructed 
figures  of  the  people  at  work  in  their  own  setting. 

1.  Shoe  Box  Buildings 

Materials  needed  -  shoe  boxes,  tape,  tempera  paint,  soap  powder, 
water,  plastic  bag  pieces,  scissors. 

Procedure  -  Use  construction  paper  for  streets  and  lawns.  Trucks, 
buses,  and  cars  can.  be  furnished  by  the  children. 

(a)  Inspect  the  shoe  boxes  for  torn  places  which 
should  be  mended  with  tape. 

(b)  Mix  soap  powder  with  water  and  tempera  to  make  a  "stucco*' 
paste. 

(c)  Draw  doors  and  windows  on  the  box  with  pencil,  then  cut. 

(d)  Cut  windows  from  the  plastic  bags  and  glue  to  the 
inside  of  the  building. 

(e)  Spread  the  "stucco"  mixture  onto  the  box. 

(f)  Paint  the  brick  or  other  desired  finishes  onto  the 
boxes . 

2.  Paper  Roll  Figures 

Materials  needed  -  newspapers,  tape,  paste,  string,  pipe  cleaners, 
construction  paper,  paint. 

Procedure  -  Roll  sheets  of  newspaper  into  long  cylinders  and 
tape.    Make  fat,  long  cylinders  for  bodies  and  thin,  shorter 
ones  for  legs  and  arms.    Tie  cylinders  tightly  above  and  below 
the  arms.    Tape  newspapers  as  padding  on  places  you  want  to  thicken, 
then  add  clothing  of  construction  paper  and  pipe  cleaners  for 
extra  detail.    Paint  the  finished  figure. 

J.    Make  a  dictionary  of  new  words. 

III.  Evaluation 

A.  Did  the  children  learn  how  to  utilize  resource  materials  to  get  needed 
information? 

B.  Did  the  unit  help  improve  their  reading,  writing  and  spelling  skills? 

C.  Was  there  a  cooperative  sharing  of  ideas  and  interests  as  well  as 
materials? 

D.  Did  the  pupils  learn  of  the  contributions  of  the  many  community 
helpers? 

E.  Are  they  now  able  to  classify. the  helpers  according  to  the  services 
each  renders? 
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f.^ 


Do  pupils  realize  and  appreciate  the  interdependence  of  each  worker? 
Are  pupils  beginning  to  make  vocational  choices? 
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Correlation  With  Other  Subject  Matter 


Arithmetic 

1.  Learn  to  count  money  and  to  make  change. 

2.  Estimating  and  measuring  for  construction  activities. 

3.  Deeper  understanding  of  any  mathematical  terms  encountered. 

Language  Arts 

1.  Writing  and  reading  experience  charts. 

2.  Reading  for  information 

3.  Creative  writing  experiences 
Oral  expression 


1.    Note  and  discuss  weather  conditions  under  which  each  helper  works. 
Does  it  affect  his  work  and  how? 


Music 


1. 
2. 
3- 


Learning  and  singing  songs  about  workers 
Listening  to  records 
Singing  games 


Science 


Art 


1. 
2. 
3- 

u. 


Making  a  mural 

Constructing  buildings  and  figures 

Pictures  painted  or  drawn  to  accompany  stories 

Making  of  slides 


Grade  2  -.Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Unit  of  Study;    Career  Planning  -  What  Will  I  Be? 
General  Ob.jectives 

To  help  children  \inderstand  that  career  planning  is  a  phase  of  life  planning. 

To  provide  children  with  the  knowledge  of  and  an  opportiinity  for  choice  froia 
the  wide  range  of  job  opportunities  available. 

To  start  pupils  toward  a  program  of  objective  self  evaluation. 
Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  help  children  gain  the  knowledge  of  how  and  where  to  get 
needed  infomation. 

a.  through  the  use  of  books 

b.  through  use  of  visual  aids 

c.  through  the  personal  interview 

2.  To  help  children  learn  how  to  share  ideas  and  take  turns. 

3.  To  help  children  learn  how  to  use  materials  cooperatively. 
ii.    To  help  children  grow  in  initiative  and  creative  ability. 

5.    To  help  children  learn  to  follow  directions  and  practice  self 
control  in  group  situations. 

Approach 

A.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  preceeding  unit  on  Introduction  x,o  the  World 
of  Work,  this  unit  can  be  approached  by  letting  each  child  write 

an  original  story  on  ^'When  I  Grow  Up,  I  Want  to  Be." 

B.  Arouse  student  interest  through  field  trips,  films,  and  class  dis- 
cussions • 

I.  Understandings 

A.  Each  person  has  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

B.  The  personal  characteristics  and  standards  we  are  expected  to  develop 
during  our  school  years  are  some  of  the  same  ones  we  will  be  expected 
to  have  when  we  enter  into  the  world  of  work. 

C.  Certain  jobs  require  specific  training. 

D.  Our  interests,  abilities,  and  hobbies  often  enter  into  our  choice 
of  work. 

E.  Good  health  and  careful  grooming  are  important  assets  now  as  well  as 
in  later  years. 
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II,  Activities 


A.  Make  an  *«I  Want  To  Be*'  bulletin  board. 

1.    Cut  paper  heads  from  construction  paper.    Features  made  from 
scraps  of  paper  or  yam  can  be  added.    Each  child  will  make  a 
hat  that  shows  his  occupational  goal  and  glue  it  to  the  head. 
He  will  then  write  an  original  story  to  accompany  his  head. 

B.  Children  can  write  riddles  describing  their  occupational  choice. 

C.  Pupils  will  discuss  and  list  on  a  chart  the  personal  qualities  an 
employer  expects  of  his  employee. 

1.    An  employee  should  be: 

Polite  Clean  and  Healthy 

Kind  •  Friendly 

Cooperative  Honest 

Respectful  Truthful 

Helpful  Trustworthy 

Punctual  Reliable 

Indus t  rious  Dependab le 

D.  Each  child  will  make  a  paper  bag  puppet  of  a  person  in  his  occupa- 
tional goal. 

1,  Materials  needed  -  paper  bags,  yam,  ribbons,  scraps  of  material, 
construction  paper 

2.  Procedure  -  Make  features  such  as  eyes,  mouth  and  ears  of  con- 
struction paper.    Hair,  eyelashes,  hats,  and  other  interesting 
features  can  be  added  with  yam,  ribbons,  scraps  of  material, 
and  construction  paper* 

E.  Each  child  will  make  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  people  at  work  in  his  chosen 
field. 

F.  Children  will  make  a  •  "television  show"  to  illustrate  vfhat  it  is  that 
each  wants  to  be,  what  he  will  have  to  do  in  order  to  work  in  that 
field,  and  what  work  he  would  be  doing  in  his  particular  field. 

G.  Keep  a  vocabulary  dictionary. 

H.  Each  child  can  make  a  list  of  rules  and  standards  for  workers  in  his 
field. 

I.  Guest  speakers,  reports,  and  an  original  play  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  modified  Career  Day  which  could  be  shared  with  other  classes. 

J.    At  the  beginning  of  the  "unit,  the  teacher  could  encourage  each  child 
to  develop  a  hobby.    As  a  culminating  activity,  each,  child  can  share 
the  satisfaction  he  has  derived  from  his  hobby  with  the  others  and 
tell  why  he  will  or  will  not  continue  his  hobby. 
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1.    There  are  many  kinds  of  hobbies  from  which  to  choose  - 

a.  Making  things 

b.  Doing  things 

c.  Studying  things 

d.  Collecting  things 

The  teacher  can  assist  each  child  in  collecting  information  about 
his  interests aptitudes^  and  personal  traits.  j 
1.    Self  appraisal  at  this  grade  level  can  be  done  only  on  a  miniiaal 

basis,  but  it  is  a  start  toward  future  self  evaluation  that  is 

so  important  for  career  planning. 

III»  Evaluation 

A.  Are  children  aware  that  different  skills  and  training  are  required 
for  different  kinds  of  work? 

B.  Has  each  child  developed  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  hobby? 

C.  Has  each  child  made  a  vocational  choice? 

D.  Have  children  become  inore  objective  in  assessing  their  own  personal 
habits  and  characteristics? 

E.  Have  pupils  gained  in  courtesy  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others? 

F.  Can  pupils  discuss  the  skill  and  training  required  for  the  particular 
job  in  which  he  is  interested? 
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Correlation  With  Other  Subject  Matter 

Arithmetic 

1.  Learning  to  tell  time  in  order  to  keep  reports  brief  enough  so  that  every- 
one gets  a  chance  to  participate. 

2.  Counting  the  nujriber  of  chairs  needed  for  parents  and  pupils  who  come  to 
the  culminating  exerciae. 

3.  Estimating  and  measuring  for  construction  activities. 

Language  Arts 

1.  Reading  chart  stories,  stories,  booklets,  and  poems. 

2.  Viewing  and  discussing  films  and  filmstrips. 

3.  Writing  individual  and  group  stories  improves  written  language. 
Discussion  and  interviews  with  workers  improves  spoken  language. 

5.  Learning  and  defining  new  words  to  be  added  to  vocabularies  • 

6.  Dramatic  play  encourages  creative  language  development.  .  . 

Music 

1.    Development  comes  through  singing  and  listening  to  songs  and  records. 
Arts  . 

1.    The  unit  will  live  through  the  creativity  inspired  by  those  lessons  which 
use  various  medias  for  free  expression. 

I 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Subject  Area 

Grad-^ 

Language  Arts 

Comraunication  and  Media  Occupations 
^Public  Services 
Personal  Services 
Transpo  rta ti  on 

Social  Studies 
Construction 
Public  Services 

Science 

Environiftental  Control 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
Hospitality  and  Recreation 

Mu3ic  and  Art 

Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 
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Grade  1  -  Purpose  and  0b;)ective3 

Purposes 

Third  grade  children  are  developing  their  concepts  of  time  and  space.  Basic 
skills  are  extended  and  refined  while  the  world  of  work  is  presented  to 
capitalize  upon  the  child's  perceptual  developments  and  his  natural  curosity. 
Career  awareness  is  related  to  Indianapolis,  past  and  present  and  other 
cities  of  the  world. 

Objectives: 

I.    To  help  childi^en  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  world  of  work. 

A.  Work  has  dignity 

1.    People  work  for  many  reasons. 

a.  People  earn  money  for  the  work  th^  do. 

b.  There  are  many  satisfactions  in  work. 

c.  The  responsibility  of  a  job  helps  to  develop 
a  sense  of  value. 

B.  All  jobs  are  important . 

II.    To  provide  general  experiences  and  information  about  the  world  of  work. 

A.  Children  gain  information  through  learning  excursions. 

B.  Workers  are  dependent  upon  one  another. 

C.  Different  jobs  require  different  skills. 

D.  Basic  skills  learned  in  school  help  to  prepare  children  for  the 
world  of  work. 

III.    To  make  pupils  aware  that  people  earn  their  livings  in  many  different 
ways . 

A.  In  Indianapolis  ^  . 

1.  Past  occupations 

2.  Present  occupc.fcions 
3«    Future  occupat^ions 

B.  In  America 

1.  Washington,  B.C. 

2.  Boston 

3-  "^niladelphia 
U»  Williamsburg 
5.    San  Francisco 

C.  In  other  countries 
!•  Bangkok 

2*  Quebec 
3*  Rome 

Moscow 
5»  Montreal 

Er|c  -ho- 

inimimfiTi'Tniin  ^  ^..^^ 


Grade  3  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study;    The  World  of  Work 
Introduction  lesson  for  career  awareness. 
Ob.lectlve 

To  create  an  awareness  of  expectations  in  the  world  of  work. 
I.    Personal  Characteristics 

A.  Learning  to  get  along  with  others  at  an  early  age  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion .for  all  jobs. 

B.  Reference 

1.  Reliability 

2.  Trustworthy 

3.  n^refcl 
li.  Ability 

a.  academic 

b.  ^'mechanical 

c .  social 

II.  Qualities 

A,    Certain  qualities  are  important  to  your  school  success  now  and  they 
will  be  important  to  your  enployer. 

1.  You  can  be  pleasant 

2.  You  can  be  helpful 

3.  You  can  be  honest  \ 
li.    You  can  dress  neatly 

5'.    You  can  be  willing  to  take  instructions 
6.    You  can  be  at  work  (at  school)  on  tirr.e 

III.    Choosing  the  right  job. 

A.    Every  boy  and  girl  is  different. 

1.  Your  interest 

2.  Your  abilities 
3«    Your  schedule 
U.    Your  family 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Discuss  good  work  habits  expected  by  their  teachers,  then  compare 
them  to  the  expectations  of  employers. 

B.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  '^seeing  a  job  through. 

C.  Find  out  the  many  types  of  jobs  held  in  one's  family;  community. 

D.  Make  a  list  of  the  different  occupations  discussed. 
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!•    Discuss  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  each. 
2*    List  the  abilities  and  training  required. 

E.    How  to  learn  about  various  types  of  jobs* 
1*    Field  trips 
2  •  Library 

3*    Discussion  with  others 

U*    Magazines,  books  and  painphlets 

III.  Evaluation 

A.  Are  early  fohned  habits  often  carried  over  into  adulthood? 

B.  Are  jobs  available  to  meet  individual  differences-? — 


C.    Are  good  records  and  character  recommendations  important? 
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Grade  3  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study:    Communication  ^ 
General  Ob.1ective 

To  create  an  awareness  of  different  types  of  communication  and  its  effect 
on  our  daily  living. 

Specific  Objective 

children  will  be  aware  of  communication  and  its  uses. 
Approach 

Make  a  list  of  ways  to  communicate  with  people  in  other  cities. 
I •  Understandings 

A.  All  parts  of  a  ci^^^y  are  linked  by  various  means  of  communications. 

B.  Many  workers  are  needed  to  promote  communication. 

C.  Each  means  of  sending  messages  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages . 

II.  Activities 

A.    People  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  community.  Discuss 
modem  types  of  communication  and  media  occupations. 

1.  Telephone 

a.  Operators 

b.  Linemen 

c.  Drivers 

2.  Television 

a.  Cameramen 

b.  News  commentators 

c.  Directors 

d.  Musicians 

3.  Newspapers,  Books,  Magazines 

a.  Reportera 

b.  Printers 

c .  Photographers 
U.  Radio 

a.    Disc  jockeys 
b*    Sound  men 
c.    News  commentators 
5.    Letters,  Telegrams 

a.  Carriers 

b.  Dispatchers 

c .  Drivers 

d.  Operators 
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B.  Discuss  communication  in  the  past  and  its  disadvantages. 
!•    Indians  used  smoke  to  send  messages. 

a.    Communication  was  halted  during  rainfalls  and 
at  night. 

2.  Messages  were  carried  bjr  runners  and  horseback, 
a*    Communication  was  often  slow  because  of  bad 

weather  and  tiredness  of  the  messenger. 

3.  Messages  were  sent  by  light  reflections  • 

a.  They  were  limited  to  daylight.  . 

b.  Cloudy  days  made  it  impossible  to  .send  messages 
by  reflection. 

c.  Messages  could  be  sent  to  only  the  people  who 
knew  the  code. 

C.  Discuss  ways  which  stores  and  factories  are  dependent  on  communi- 
cation. 

D.  Field  trips 
III.  Evaluation 

A.  Do  the  children  luiderstand  that  all  parts  of  a  city  are  linked  by 
communication? 

B.  Have  the  children  learned  that  many  workers  are  needed  to  promote 
communication? 

C.  Do  the  children  understand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
types  of  communication? 


1 
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Grade  3  -  Sample  Lesson  Plans 
Unit  of  Study:    Self  Concept  (Parts  I,  II) 
General  Objective 

To  develop  self-assurance •    An  individual  with  a  good  wholesome  feeling  of 
himself  will  feel  good  toward  others* 

Specific  Objective 

To  help  students  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  the  world 
of  work. 

Approach 

Have  students  write  a  paragraph  on  *^hat  I  Think  of  Myself       What  an  indi- 
vidual thinks  of  himself  is  often  expressed  through  relationships  with  others. 

I.  Understandings 

A.  Everyone  has  some  kind  of  personality. 

1.  Personality  includes  the  whole  person;  manners,  expression, 
character,  ideas,  habits  and  beliefs. 

2.  A  positive  self -concept  is  a,  basic  attribute  to  a  better  per- 
sonality. 

B.  The  ability  to  relate  to  others  is  an  important  factor  tn  choosin^i 
a  career. 

1.  A  person  with  a  positive  self -concept  is  able  to  relate  to  many 
different  types  of  .  people. 

2.  Personalities  change  and  develop  according  to  encountered  ex- 
periences. 

C.  Everyone  neecs  to  respect  his  own  intelligence,  skills  and  character 
qualities • 

II,  Activities 

A.  Discuss  the  paragraphs  written  on  *1'/hat  I  Think  of  Myself." 

B.  Discuss  how  various  experiences,  characteristics  and  attitudes  of 
oneself  help  to  build  personality. 

1.  Environmental  influences 
a.  Family 

b  Friends 

c.  Jobs 

d.  Schools 

e.  Recreational  Activities 

2.  A  good  personality  is  one  which  satisfies  the  person  himself 
and  is  pleasing  to  others. 

a.    A  feeling  of  worLh  ctiid  development  in  interesting 
ways. 
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The  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

c.  Well-rounded 

(1)  Different  interests  to  keep  one  happy  and 
stimulated. 

(2)  A  development  of  possibilities. 

d.  Self-confidence  grows  out  of  success.    An  indi- 
vidual who  knows  his  abilities  and  limitations 
feels  secure  and  is  likely  to  succeed. 

C,  Discuss  basics  for  a  good  personality. 

1,  Interest  in  a  variety  of  people  and  what  they  do  -  hobbies, 
sports,  etc. 

2,  Eiithusiasra 

a.  Listen  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

b.  Have  interest  and  respect  for  people  of  other 
races,  religions, 

3,  The  ability  to  make  others  feel  at  ease, 
li.    Repeat  only  pleasant  things  about  others, 

5.  Courtesy  reflects  kindness  and  consideration. 

6,  People  with  charm  are  friendly  and  sincere. 

D.  Discuss  individual  differences-    Every  person  is  high  on  some  measures 
and  low  on  others. 

1.  Abilities 

a.  Mental 

(1)  Good  reasoning  and  understanding 

(2)  Expressive  thoughts 

(3)  Creativity 

ih)    Abstract  organization 
(5)    Possible  careers 

(a)  Teachers 

(b)  Lawyers 

(c)  Writers 

(d)  Scientists 

(e)  Clerical 

b .  Physical 

(1)  Skill  and  strength 

(2)  Possible  careers 

(a)  Manual  laborers 

(b)  Athletes 

(c)  Perfo  rmers 

2.  Interests 

a.    Everyone  has  special  interest  and  talents  that  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

(1)  School  subjects  and  activities  help  to  develop 
interests. 

(2)  Sharing  common  interests  help  to  meet  new  people. 

(3)  A  variety  of  interests  and  experiences  help  a 
person  to  find  his  best  abilities. 

3.  Experiences 

a.  All  experiences  affect  a  person ^s  personality. 

b.  .Every  person  thinks  the  way  he  does  because  he's 

learned  to  think  that  way. 
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c.    Many  habits  formed  at  an  early  age  often  carry 

over  into  adulthood • 
d«    New  experiences  and  success  are  needed,  to  develop 

a  person's  personality • 
Distortions 

a*    The  picture  a  person  has  of  himself  affects  the 
way  he  acts  and  thinks. 

(1)  Superior 

(2)  Inferior  . 
-   (3)  Failure 
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Part  II 


To  the  Teacher: 

Part  II  is  to  relate  family  and  school  life  to  the  world  of  work.    The  stu- 
dents of  today  will  be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.    They  will  get  ideas  about 
their  future  work  from  the  activities  in  which  they  are  now  involved.  Their 
abilities  and  skills  can  be  developed  to  benefit  them  later  in  life. 

I.    The  importance  of  homelife  for  careers. 

A.  Home  responsibilities  help  a  person  to  become  a  skilled  worker. 

1.  Accepting  responsibilities 

2.  Seeing  a  job  through 
3«    Using  time  wisely 

B.  Basic  needs  met  in  the  home  help  to  prepare  an  individual  to  work 
with  others. 

1.  A  feeling  of  worth 

2.  Security 

3*    Being  able  to  accept  criticism 
U.    A  feeling  of  belonging 
The  ability  to  share 

6.  Respect  for  others 

7.  Interdependence 

8.  Cooperation 

\ 

C.  School  life  is  an  iiaportant  tool  for  the  world  of  work. 

1.  Group  activities  help  a  person  in  many  ways, 

a.  Share  ideas 

b.  Self-expression 

c.  Getting  along  with  others 

d.  Team  work 

e.  New  experiences 

2.  Good  criterias  set  by  teachers. 

a.  Getting  to  sohool  on  time 

b.  Courses  of  general  knowledge 

c.  Following  instructions 

d.  Good  work  habits 

\e*    Organization  of  time 

f .  Using  good  judgment 

g.  Honesty 

h.  Good  work  attitudes 

D.  Expectations  on  the  job. 

1.    ESnplqyers  have  certain  requirements  for  their  employees. 

a.  Knowing  how  to  work  with  others.  . 

b.  Good  attitndes  about  self,  work  and  others. 

c.  Being  able  to  follow  instructions. 

d.  Using  time  wisely 

e.  Enthisiasm  about  their  job. 

f .  Growth  in  kno^/ledge  and  skill 
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111.  Evaluation 

A.  Do  the  students  understand  that  being  able  to  relate  to  others  is 
an  important  aspect  in  the  world  of  work?  . 

B.  Are  the  students  able  to  look  at  themselves  realistically? 

C.  Are  the  students  aware  of  the  various  ways  of  improving  their  per- 
sonalities? 

D.  Do  students  realize  the  importance  of  a  good  self -concept? 

£•    Do  students  xmderstand  that  an  individual's  goals  should  be  based 
on  his  abilities? 

F.  Are  the  students  aware  that  their  goals  and  personalities  will  be 
varied  because  of  experiences  and  growth? 

G.  Do  the  students  tinders t and  the  expectations  in  the  world  of  work? 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Classroom  Activities 

Grades  l;-6 


Language  Arts 

Communications  and  media  occupations 

Social  Studies 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Public  services 

Science 

Environmental  control 
Manufacturing 

Mathematics 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Business  and  office  occupations 
Personal  service 

Art 

Humanities 
Fine  arts 

Music 

Fine  arts 
Humanities 

Physical  Education 
Hospitality 
Recreation 


Grades  U-6  Purposes  and  Objectives 

Purposes 

In  grades  four  through  six  the  Social  Studies  curriculum  is  extended  in  this 
sequence:    the  state  of  Indiana,  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  nations  of 
the  worlds    The  inclusion  of  history  and  geography  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  more  varied  approach.    The  child  is  able  to  grasp  more  cornplicated  concepts 
of  the  world  of  work.    The  relationship  of  career  awareness  to  other  subject 
areas  and  to  personal-social  growth  can  be  developed*    Children  are  thus  able 
to  gain  the  understanding  that  many  factors  affect  a  person's  situation  in  the 
world  of  TTork. 

Objectives: 

!•    To  increase  students'  interest  in  vocations  by: 

A.  Presenting  information  about  occupations  in  their  city,  nation,  and 
the  world* 

B.  Arranging  for  visitors  from  various  occupations  to  talk  with  students. 

C.  Providing  field  trips  to  local  places  of  employment  to  see  people  at 
work. 

D.  Relating  regular  classroom  subject  matter  to  the  world  of  work. 
II.    To  develop  and  support  a  positiva  attitude  toward  vork  by: 

A.  Planning  and  arranging  bulletin  boards  on  the  subject  of  occupations. 

B.  Writing  letters  of  thanks  to  community  speakers, 

C.  Interviewing  parents  and  friends  about  the  elements  in  their  work. 

III.    To  help  each  student  develop  good  self  concepts  that  will  result  in  a  vo- 
cation of  his  own  choosing. 

IV.    To  help  each  student  develop  the  attitudes  that  are  essential  to  regular 
eirplcyment  by: 

A.  FosteriTig  cooperation  and  consideration  for  others  in  school  situations. 

B.  Ehphasizing  the  iji^ortance  of  dependability. 

C.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the  elements  of  decision-making  and.  the 
iirportance  of  making  wise  choices. 

V.    To  help  children  develop  varied  interests  that  will  provide  an  expanded 
basis  for  vocational  choice. 
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Grade  h  -  Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Unit  of  Study!    Occupations  in  Financial  Institutions 
General  Objective 

To  increase  students'  interest  in  vocations. 
Specific  Ob.lective 

To  enable  children  to  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  the  personal  and  professional 
qiialiflcations  of  ban1c  employees  through  discussion,  role  playing  and  math 
activities. 

Approach 

Present  a  bank  savings  account  book  to  pupils  for  examination.  Have  the  pupils 
tell  what  thay  know  about  banks  and  banking  services. 

I.  Understandings 

A.  Specialization  exists  in  ccmplex  socitiies. 

B.  Changing  technology  alters  life  and  work. 

C.  Career  information  comes  from  many  sources  and  experiences. 

D.  Attitudes,  values,  interests  and  activities  affect  vocation  choice. 

E.  Different  skills  affect  job  choice 
II.  Activities 

A.  Plan  a  field  trip  to  a  bank. 
1.  Preparation 

a.  '  Present  appropriate  vocabulary  including  a  list 

of  workers  and  their  jobs. 

b.  Discuss  students*  experience  with  banks,  and 
other  prior  knowledge  in  this  area. 

B.  The  Field  Trip 

C.  Follow-up  activities 

1.  Role  playing:    children  play  the  parts  of  depositors,  loan 
applicants,  bank  employees,  etc. 

2.  Children  make  money  for  this  activity  from  art  materials. 

3.  Children  work  math  problems  based  on  banking  activities. 

h.    Children  play  'Vnat's  My  Line?"  using  duties  and  personal  and 
professional  qualifications  of  bank  employees. 

III.  Evaluation 

A.    Are  children  aware  that  specialization  exists  in  banking  vocations^ 
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B«    Do  children  understand  the  role  of  technology  in  modem  banking  ser- 
vices? 

C.    Have  the  children  added  to  their  store  of  career  iiifonnation? 

J).    Are  the  children  beginning  to  imderstand  that  their  owi  attitudes, 
values,  interests  and  activities  will  affect  their  future  vocational 
choices? 

E*    Do  the  children  recognize  the  different  skills  that  are  necessary  in 
various  banking  jobs? 

Resource  Materials 

Art  paper,  crayons,  empty  shoeboxes. 

Books 

Shay,  Arthur,  What  Happens  When  You  Put  Money  in  the  Bank 
Sootln,  Laura,  Let's  Go  to  the  Bank 

/ 
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Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Classroom  Activities 

Qrades  U-6 


Language  Arts 

Coramunications  and  media  occupations 

Social  Studies 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Manufacturing 
Tran  spo  rtati  on 
Public  services 

Science 

Environmental  control 
Manufacturing 

Mathematics 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Business  and  office  occupations 
Personal  service 

Art 

Humanities 
Fine  arts 

Music 

Fine  arts 
Huunanities 

Physical  Education 
Hospitality 
Recreation 
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Grades        PuiTposes  and  Objectives 

Purpose: 

In  grades  four  through  six  the  Social  Studies  curriculum  is  extended  In  this 
sequence:    the  state  of  Ip.diana,  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  nations  of 
the  world.    The  inclusion  of  history  and  geography  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  more  varied  approach.    The  child  is  able  to  grasp  more  con5>licated  concepts 
of  the  world  of  work.    The  relationship  of  career  awareness  to  other  subject 
areas  and  to  personal-social  growt.i  can  be  developed.    Children  are  thus  able 
to  gain  the  amderstanding  that  many  factors  affect  a  person's  situation  in  the 
world  of  work. 

Objectives: 

I.    To  increase  students'  interest  in  vocations  by: 

A. ,    Presenting  information  about  occupations  in  their  citj,  nation,  and 

the  world. 

B.  Arranging  for  visitors  from  various  occupations  to  talic  with  students. 

C.  Providing  field  trips  to  local  places  of  employment  to  see  people  at 
work. 

D.  Relating  regular  classroom  subject  matter  to  the  world  of  work, 
II.    To  develop  and  support  a  positive  attitude  toward  work  by: 

A.  Planning  and  arranging  bulletin  boards  on  the  subject  of  occupaiions. 

B.  Writing  letters  of  thanks  to  community  speakers. 

C.  Interviewing  parents  and  friends  about  the  elements  in  their  work. 

III.    To  help  each  student  develop  good  self  concepts  that  will  result  in  a  vo- 
cation of  his  own  choosing. 

IV,    To  help  each  student  develop  the  attitudes  that  are  essential  to  regular 
eirployment  by: 

A.  Fostarincr  cooperation  and  consideration  for  others  in  school  situations. 

B.  Emphasizing  the  lirrportance  of  dependability. 

C.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the  elements  of  decision -making  and  the 
importance  of  making  wise  choices. 

V.    To  help  children  develop  varied  interests  that  will  provide  an  expanded 
basis  for  vocational  choice. 


Grade  5  -  Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Unit  of  Stuiy:    Occupational  Understanding 
General  Ob.-jactives 

1,  To  enlarge  the  child's  understanding  of  his  community  and  of  the 
people  who  work  there. 

2.  To  help  the  children  learn  to  gain  information  through  the  inter- 
view method. 

Specific  Ob.lectives 

1.  To  develop  and  support  a  positive  attitude. 

2.  To  gain  more  confidence  when  meeting  adults. 

3.  To  become  more  sensitive  to  his  community  and  workers, 
li.  To  improve  in  research  and  reporting  skills. 

5.  To  gain  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work* 

6.  To  develop  respect  for  the  world  and  dignity  of  all  types  of  labor. 

Approach 

Each  pupil  will  select  a  job  that  interests  him  by  using  S,R.A.  Work  Kits 
(Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit). 

I.  Understanding's 

A.  Adults  have  individual  personal  and  human  characteristics. 

B.  People  choose  occupations  for  various  reasons. 

C.  All  types  of""labor  have  worth  and  dignity. 

D.  Different  jobs  require  specific  preparations  and  specific  skills. 

E.  Accurate  reporting  requires  planned  research. 
II •  Activities 

A,  Each  pupil  is  urged  to  find  out  specific  infonnation  about  his  job: 

1.  benefits  in 

2.  amount  of  money  earned 

3«    amount  of  schooling  required 
U.    necessary  courses  in  school 
working  conditions  on  the  job 

a.  hazards 

b.  noise 

6.    amount  of  time  for  work,  lunch  and  breaks 

B.  Prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  each  person  about  his  work. 
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C.  Practice  asking  the  questions  using  the  tape  recorder  and  with  class- 
mates . 

D.  Prepare  an  introductory  statement  before  each  taping  "which  contains 
pupil *s  name,  person's  name  being  interviewed,  his  place  of  work 
and  job  title. 

III.  Evaluation 

A.  Are  the  children  developing  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  work? 

B.  Is  the  pupil  "becoming  more  sensitive  to  his  community  and  workers? 

C.  Have  the  pupils  improved  in  research  and  reporting  skills? 

D.  Have  the  children  gained  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work? 

E.  Are  the  pupils  showing  signs  of  respect  for  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  all  types  of  labor? 


Career  Education  Fields  and  Related  Classroom  Activities 

Grades  l;-6 


Language  Arts 

Comiminications  and  media  occupations 

Social  Studies 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Manufacturii;g 
Transportation 
Public  services 

Science 

Environmental  control 
Manufacturing 

Mathematics 

Marketing  and  distribution 
Business  and  office  occupations 
Personal  service 

Art 

Humanities 
Fine  arts 

Music 

Fine  arts 
Htimanities 

Physical  Education 
Hospitality 
Recreation 
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Grades        Purposes  and  Objectives 

Purpose: 

In  grades  four  through  six  the  Social  Studies  curriculum  is  extended  in  this 
sequence:    the  state  of  Indiana,  the  western  hemisphere  and  the  nations  of 
the  world*    The  inclusion  of  history  and  geography  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  more  varied  approach*    The  child  is  able  to  grai d  more  complicated  concepts 
of  the  world  of  work.    The  relationship  of  career  awareness  to  ether  subject 
areas  and  to  personal-social  growth  can  be  developed*    Children  are  thus  able 
to  gain  the  understanding  that  many  factors  affect  a  person's  situation  in  the 
>    world  of  work* 

Ob.jectives: 

I*    To  increase  students*  interest  in  vocations  by: 

A.    Presenting  information  about  occupations  in  their  city,  nation,  and 
the  world. 

3.    Arranging  for  visitors  from  various  occupations  to  talk  with  students* 

C.  Providing  field  trips  to  local  places  of  employment  to  see  people  at 
work* 

D.  Relating  regular  classroom  subject  matter  to  the  world  of  work. 
II.    To  develop  and  support  a  positive  attitude  toward  work  by: 

A*    Planning  and  arranging  bulletin  boards  on  the  subject  of  occupations. 

B#    Writing  letters  of  thanks  to  community  speakers* 

C*    InteiTviewing  parents  and  friends  about  the  elements  in  their  wor>* 

III*    To  help  each  student  develop  good  self  concepts  that  will  result  in  a  vo- 
cation of  his  own  choosing* 

IV*    To  help  each  student  develop  the  attitudes  that  are  essential  to  regular 
enployment  by: 

A*  Fostering  cooperation  and  consideration  for  others  in  school  situations. 
B*    Emphasizing  the  importance  of  dependability* 

C*    Developing  an  awareness  of  the  elements  of  decision -making  and  the 
iiig)ortance  of  making  wise  choices* 

V*    To  help  children  develop  varied  interests  that  will  provide  an  expanded 
basis  i^or  vocational  choice* 
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Grade  6  -  Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Unit  of  Study:    Occupational  Understanding 
General  Ob.jective 

To  understand  and  appreciate  tne  variety  of  workers  and  the  skills  needed 
to  build  a  house  and  to  understand  the  interdependence  among  workers. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  help  ptipils  realize  that  a  large  number  of  workers  are  needed 
to  build  a  house. 

2.  To  gain  knowledge  of  the  work  of  surveyors,  architects,  heavy 
-^quipmenv*  operators,  cement-finishers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electricians,  brickmasons,  painters,  landscapers  and  others. 

Approach 

View  films  and  filmstrips  pertaining  to  building  a  house- 
Write  letters  to  various  companies  and/or  unions  requesting  a  representative 
to  speak  to  the  class. 

!•  Understandings 

A.  Many  workers,  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  are  needed  in  the 
building  of  a  house. 

B.  There  are  basic  steps  in  the  construction  of  a  house  that  must  be 
observed. 

C.  Each  worker  has  particular  tools  and  vocabulary  peculiar  to  his  area 
of  work. 

II.  Activities 

A.  Visit  a  housing  development. 

1.  to  see  the  building  process  in  operation. 

2.  to  develop  a  sense  of  sequence  in  the  construction  of  a  house. 

3.  talk  with  workers  as  they  work,  to  discuss  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  occupation. 

B.  "Write  about  an  occupation  related  to  the  building  of  a  house  and 
report  to  class. 

C.  Collect  pictures  and  articles  about  workers  in  the  housing  trade. 

D.  Make  up  stories  about  workers  in  booklet  form  containing  simple  illu 
strations.    Share  these  with  the  primary  grades.  ' 

E.  Write  some  »HJho  Am  I?"  descriptive  paragraphs. 
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III.  Evaluation 

A.  Can  the  children  name  at  least  ten  occupations  related  to  the  build 
ing  trade  in  two  minutes? 

B.  Are  the  students  able  to  arrange  the  steps  in  the  construction  of 
a  house  in  correct  sequence? 

C.  Are  the  students  able  to  match  workers  with  tools  and  workers  with 
vocabulary? 
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FIELD  TRIPS 


PUCE 

Police  Department 
Garfield  Park  Greenhouse 
Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co» 
Fire  Department 
Indianapolis  Humane  Society 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway- 
Normandy  Farms 
Burger  Chef 

Powerama  (Allison  Div.  GMC) 

Indiana  State  Museum 

Indiana  National  Bank 

Central  Library 

Ay  res  Barnyard  (Eastertime'i 

City-County  Bldg.  (Jr.  High) 

Indianapolis  Z^jo 

Indianapolis  Post  Office 

I::dlanapolis  News-Star 

Colonial  Baking  Co, 

Weir  Cook  Airport 

Methodist  Hospital 
(Children's  Pavilion) 

Indianapolis  City  Market 

Children's  Museum 

TV  Chfmnel  13 

Stonycreek  Farm  (October) 
(Pumpkiii  Fam) 


CONTACT 
Sgt.  Heddon 
Jobr:.  Phillips 
Wanda  Ludlow 
(S^e  local  station) 
Mrs .  'r.iiik 

Mrs.  Miricle 
Mr.  Strack 

Mrs.  Finney 
Cindy  Burnett 
Miss  Strand 


Education  Div. 

Tori  MoorG 

Mrs.  Keller 

Lois  L.  Wabnitz 

Marcia  Forbes 
(no  tour  guidf>) 

Bonnie  Miles 

Market  Master 

David  Casady 

Mi'ss  Callaway 

Jan  Schmierer 
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TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
633-7813 
78U-30UU 
630-2230 

^93-^656 

291-221,3 
63?-9l;]iO 
2I43-I307 
633-U9U8 
263-527U 
635-5662 
262-9737 
633-32OC 

633-7218 
633-9058 
923-3333 
2UU-9538 

92ii-85l7 
633-3209 
925-9263 
639-2311 
(U)773-33UU 


PLACE 

Adrian  *  s  Orchard 
500       Epler  Avenue 

Broad  Ripple  Planetarixun 

Allington  Planetarium, 

Li*Uy*s  Orchard 

'«/:ir  nOi>o"rial  Plfiza 
(Vateran's  Day) 

In^iaTiapolia  Museum  of  Art 

Jai'ifas  Whitco.ah  Riley  Home 

c)',,ottish  Rite  Cathedral 

Conner  Prairie  Farr. 


COmCT  TELEPHONE  NOMBSR 

7811-0550 

(See  principal  for  special  forms) 
(See  principal  for  special  forms) 

251-3726 
635-I96U 

923-1331 
631-5885 
635-2301 

Vera  Jom:s  633-1U61 

773-3633 


Personal-Social  Books 

Alexander,  Anne,  Noise  in  the  Night g  Rand,  McNally,  Chicago,  1966. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  Shorwin,  The  Little  Rabbit  Who  Wanted  Rsd  Wings.  Piatt, 
New  York,  19h$, 

Baiun,  Betty,  A  New  Home  for  Tlieresa,  Knopf,  New  York,  1968. 

Blira,  Jerrold>  The  Sra^^llest  Boy  in  tho  Class,  borrow.  New  York,  19ij?. 

B-ight,  Robert,  My  Red  Umbrella,  Mor-ow,  NeK  York,  19^9* 

Carlson,  Natalicj  Savage,  Ann^  Aurelia  and  Dorothy,  /iarper  anij  Row,  Heya  York, 
1968. 

Clayton,  Ed.,  Martin  Luther  King,  Tl'ie  F-^HCsful  Warrior,  Trintice  Hall,  Now 
Jer^sey,  196S. 

Johen.-,  Mirianii  ..iill  I  nava  A  Friend?,  ViacMil^anj  New  York,  1967. 

DeSantis,  Mallen,  bubble  Baths  and  Hair  Bows,  Tjubleday,  New  York,  1963. 

Ets,  Marie  Hall,  Bad  Boy,  Good  Boy,  Crowell,  New  York^..  196? o 

Haywood,  Carolyn,  Penny  and  Peter,  Harcouro,  Brace  &  World,  New  York,  196U. 

Heyward,  DuBose,  The  Country  Bunny  and  the  Little  Gold  Shoes,  Houghton, 
Boston,  1939. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Starr,  Evan's  Comer,  Holt,  Nev  York,  196?. 

Hoban,  Russell,  A  Birthday  for  Frances,  Harper  &  Row,  New  YorL,  1968. 

Hoban,  Russell,  Baby  Sister  for  Francis,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York,  1961j* 

Hoban,  Russell,  Bargain  for  Francis,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York,  1970. 

Hoban,  Rusnell,  Best  Friends  for  Frances,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York. 

Hoban,  Russell,  Bread  and  Jam  for  Francis,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York,  196ii. 

JohnGton,  Johanna,  That's  Right  Edie,  Putnam,  New  Yorl:,  1966. 

Lansing,  Jane  K«,  Being;  riice  Is  Lots  of  Fun,  Hart  Publishing  Co,,  Inc.,  New 
York,  195^. 

Lipkind,  William,  Finder's  Keepers,  Harcourt,  New  York,  1951* 

Ness,  Evaline,  Sam,  Bangs  and  Moonshine,  Holt,  New  York,  1966* 

Stolz,  Mary,  The  Bully  of  Barkham  Street,  Harper  and  Row,  Nev  York,  1963 . 
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Udiy,  J^»Jiice,  Maiy  Jo's  Grandmother ,  Whitman,  Chicagc.,  1970, 

Udry,  Janice,  What  Mary  Jo  Shared^  VHiitman,  Chicago,  1966, 

Udry,  Janice,  What  Mary  Jo  Wanted,  Whitman,  Chicago,  1968. 

Waber,  Bernard,  You  Look  Ridiculous  Said  the  Rhinoceros  to  the  Hippopotamus, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  Boston,  1966, 

Zion,  Gene,  The  Sugar  Mouse  Cake,  Scribner,  Hev  York,  196k* 

V 

Zolotow,  Charlotte,  Big  Sister  and  Little  Sister,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York, 
1966.  '  '  \  ' 

Zolotow,  Charlotte,  If  It  Weren't  for  You,  Harper  &  Row,  New  York,  1966. 
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Pre-Vocatlonal  Books 


Aslmon,  Isaac,  ABC's  of  Space,  Walker,  1968. 

Bendick,  Jeanne,  The  First  Book  of  Automobiles,  Watts,  1966. 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  First  Book  of  Firemen,  Watts,  1951. 

Brindze,  Ruth,  All  About  Courts  and  the  Law,  Random  House,  New  York,  196h. 

Brindze,  Rntb,  All  About  Undersea  Exploration,  Random  House,  New  York,  I960. 

Buckley,  Peter,  Living  as  Neighbors,  Holt,  Rhinehart  &  Winston,  New  York, 
1966. 

Cehster,  Michael,  Let's  Go  to  Build  A  Suspension  Bridge,  Putnam,  New  York, 
1966. 

Colonius,  Lillian,  At  the  Bakery,  Milmont,  Chicago,  1967. 

Cooke,  Davie  Coxe,  How  Automobiles  Are  Made,  Dodd,  1957. 

Gould,  Jack,  All  About  Radio  and  Television,  Random  House,  New  York,  19$8, 

Lifton,  Walter  M.,  What  Could  I  Be?,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago, 
I960. 

Meshover,  Leonard,  Urban  Li  ing  Series,  Benefic  Press,  Chicago,  1966. 
You  Visit  A  Steamship 
You  Visit  An  Airport 
You  Visit  A  Newspaper 
You  Visit  A  Television  Station 
You  Visit  A  Bakery 
You  Visit  A  Spa qhet ti  j* actoTy 
You  Visit _A_Pp{-  Office 
You  Visit  A  Telephone  Company 
You  Visit  A  Dal 
You  Visit  A  cTc  .hing  Factory 

Shay,  Arthur,  What  Happens  When  You  Put  Money  in  the  Bank,  Reilly  &  Lee, 
1967. 

Sootin,  Laura,  Lei  s  Go  to  a  Bank>  Putnam,  New  York,  1957. 

Wilkinson,  Jean  a.id  Ned,  Beginning  Sextant  Series,  Sextant  Systems,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  1970. 

Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  Aerospace 

Come  to  Vork  With  Us  in  A  Bank 

Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  A  Dairy 

Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  A  Department  Store 

Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  A  Hospital 
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Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  A  Hotel 
Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  House  Construction 
Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  Newspaper 
Come  to  Work  With  Us  at  A  Telephone  Company- 
Come  to  '/ork  With  Us  in  A  Toy  Factory 
Come  to  Work  With  Us  in  A  T.V.  Station 
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other  materials  available  for  loan  from  the  elementary  guidance  office.  See 
your  counselor  about  their  use. 


P  =  Primary 

I  =  Intermediate 


Filmstrips 

Choosing  Your  Career  -  I 
Developing  Your  Study  Skills  -  I 
Dropping  Out:    Road  to  Nowhere  -  I 
Exploding  the  Myth  of  Prejudice  -  I 
Four  Who  Quit  -  I 

Guess  Who's  in  a  Group  (set  of  3  filmstrips)  -  P 
Hung  Up  on  Homework  -  I 

Let's  Go  Filmstrip  Series  with  accompanying  records  and  books  -  P 

a.  Let's  Go  to  a  Bank 

b.  Let's  Go  to  a  Firehouse 

c.  Let's  Go  to  a  Library 

d.  Let's  Go  to  a  Police  Station 

e.  Let's  Go  to  a  Post  Office 
f*    Let's  Go  to  a  School 

What  Do  You  Expect  of  Others  (set  of  3  filmstrips)  -  P 

What  Happens  Between  People  (set  of  2  filmstrips)  -  P 

Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are  (set  of  3  filmstrips)  -  P 

Wal;y  the  Worker  Watcher  Series  -  P 

a.  Introductory  Filmstrip  (we  all  work) 

b.  Junior  Homemaker  and  Newspaper  Boy 

c.  Mail  Delivery 

d.  Electrical  Worker 
e*  Telephone  Workers 

f .  Dairy  Delivery 

You  Got  Mad;  Are  You  Glad  (set  of  2  filmstrips)  -  P 
Film 

They  Beat  the  Odds  -  I 
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Kits 


Character  Education  Curriculum  -  a  curriculum  developed  by  the  Character  Edu- 
cation Project,  American  Institute  for  Character  Education,  San  Antonio^  Texas, 
based  upon  Fre^jdom's  Code, 

a.    first  Semester  -  Living  With  Me 

One  book  and  one  record  for  each  grade  (1-6)  including  exploration  units 
on  honesty,  generosity,  fairness,  kindness,  living  honorably,  helping 
those  in  need,  having  convictions  and  courage,  tolerance,  using  time  and 
talents  creditably^  providing  security  for  self  and  dependents,  under- 
standing and  fulfilling  citizen  obligations,  standing  for  truth,  and  de- 
fending freeddln's  human  rights. 


One  book  for  each  grade  (l-6)  including  exploration  units  on  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  choice,  citizenship,  economic  security,  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  right  to  be  an  individual, 
c.    A  special  kit  has  been  designed  for  character  education  in  the  kindergarten. 
First  semester ^s  materials  include  6  books  in  the  Happy  Life  series,  6 
accompanying  filmstrips,  6  flip  books,  and  a  story  wheel.    Each  book  con- 
tains units  on  fairness,  honesty,  generosity,  kindness,  and  helpfulness. 

Second  semester *s  activities  are  from  the  book  You  and  He.    Units  included 
are  *'You  and  Me  at  Home,**  •'You  and  Me  at  School,"  and  •Tou  and  Me  in  the 
Neighborhood.*' 

SRA  Focus  on  Self -Development  Kits  are  currently  available  through  the  counselor 
for  use  in  some  schools.    We  have  1  stages  to  the  Focus  program. 

a.  Stage  1:    (grades  K-2). 

Awareness >  Emphasis  is  on  development  of  awareness  of  self,  others,  and 
environment.  Topics  included  are  self -concept  development^  awareness  of 
environment,  socialization,  sharing  and  problem  solving.  ^ 

b.  Stage  2 J    (grades  2-U). 

Responding*    Stories  and  activities  encourage  the  child's  responses  to 
his  personal,  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  life*    Topics  included 
are  self -concept,  abilities,  limitations,  interests,  concerns,  communi- 
cations, companionship,  acceptance,  rejection,  and  others  important  to 
peer  conscious  middle  graders* 

c.  Stage  3:    (grades  U-6). 

Involvement,    This  stage  continues  developing  the  concepts  introduced 
in  Stages  1  and  2.    Currently,  we  do  not  have  this  stage  available. 


b. 


Second 
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PERSONAL-SOCIAL  FILMS  AVAILABLE 
FROM 

INDIANAPOLIS  CENTRAL  LIBRARY,  FII24S  DIVISION 
PHONE  635-5662,  Ext.  67  or  68 


P  =  Primary 

I  =  Intermediate 

A  Child's  Crhistmas  in  Wales  -  I 

A  Scrap  of  Paper  and  a  Piece  of  String  (interdependency)  ~  P  and  I 
Ain't  God  Good  to  Indiana,  30  min.,  color  -  Uth  grade 
Biography  of  a  Rookie,  55  min.  (Willie  Davis-Los  Angeles  Dodgers)  -  I 
Clown  -  P  and  I 

Curious  George  Rides  a  Bike,  10  min.,  color  -  P 

Evans  Comer  (resourcefulness;  responsibility  -  P  and  I 

First  Cigarette,  5^  min.,  color  -  I 

George  Washington  Carver  (Negro  history)  •  I 

Helen  Keller  in  Her  Story  -  I 

Litterbug  (ecology,  personal  responsibility),  8  min.,  color  -  P  and  I 

Neighbors  (tolerance)  -  P  and  I  r 

Noises  in  the  Night  (fears),  9  min.  (animated)  -  P 

Smoking  and  Health:    A  Report  to  Youth,  I3  min,,  color  -  I 

The  Golden  Fish  (responsibility)  -  P  and  I 

The  Pidgeon  that  Worked  a  Miracle  (love)  Walt  Disney,  U7  min.,  color  -  I 

The  Princess  of  Patchin*  Place  (the  birth  of  a  baby  affects  others  in  the  family) 
lii  nin.  -  P  and  I  t 

The  Red  Balloon  -  P  and  I 

Skinny  and  Fatty  (friendship  and  perseverance),  50  min.  -  P  and  I 
The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier,  Ik  min.  -  P 
The  Story  about  Ping,  10  min.,  color  -  P 
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The  Toymaker  (prejudice)  -  P  and  1 
W.  C.  Handy  -  I 

Why  Man  Creates,  2h  min.,  color  - 
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ERE-VOCATIONAL  FlliiS  AVAIUBLE 
FROM 

IPS  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARMENT 
PHONE  63U-2381 

P  «  PrijTjary 

I  -  Intermediate 

Building  a  House  (skills),  12  min.  •  P 
Bus  Driver,  11  min.  -  P  and  I 

Community  Helpers  -  The  Sanitation  Department,  11  min. 

Com  Fanner,  11  min.  -  P 

Dairy  Farm,  1^  min.  -  P  and  I 

Duke  Thomas  -  Mailman,  15  min>  -  P  and  I 

Fireman  on  Guard,  11  min.  -  P  and  I 

Food  Cannery,  10  min.  -  P  and  I 

Going  to  School  is  Your  Job,  15  min.  -  p  and  I 

Policeman,  11  min.  -  P  and  I 

Policeman  -  Day  and  Night,  11  min.  -  P  and  I 

Over  the  Plate  (baseball  player) j>  1?  min.  -  i 

Truck  Driver,  17  min#  -  P  and  I 


PERSONAL-SOCIAL  FIIMS  AVAIUBLE 
'  FROM 
IPS  AUDIO -VISUAL  DEPARIMENT 
PHONE  63U-238I 


P  ^  Primary 

I  =  Intermediate 


Act  Your  Age  (emotional  maturity),  Ih  ntin*  -  I 


Am  I  Trustworthy  -  I 


Beginning  Responsibility 5  Doing  Things  for  Ourselves  in  School,  11  min.  -  P 
Better  Use  of  Leisure  Time,  10  min.  -  I 


Choice  is  Yours  (alcohol  education)  -  I 

Everyday  Courtesy  -  I  ' 

Getting  Along  with  Others,  11  min.  -  P  and  I 

Guidance  -  What's  Right  (morals  and  manners)  -  P 

Helen  Keller  in  Her  Story  •  I 

How  Friendly  Are  You?    10  min*  -  P  and  I 

How  to  Read  a  Book  -  I 

Improve  Your  Study  Habits  -  I 

Keeping  Neat  and  Clean  -  P 

Let's  Be  Good  Citizens  at  School  -  P 

Let's  Be  Good  Citizens  in  Our  Neighborhood  -  P 

Listen  Well,  Leam  Well  -  P 

Manners  at  School  -  P 

Manners  in  Public  -  I 

Nothing  to  Do  I  (leisure  time),  10  min.  -  P  and  I 

School  Problems:    Getting  Along  with  Others,  10  min*  -  P  and  I 

The  Toymaker  (prejudice)  -  P  and  I 

Value*;:    Ifcderstanding  Others,  8  min.  -  P  and  I 

What  It  Means  to  be  An  Ajtierican  -  I 

What  to  Do  About  Upset  Feelings  -  P  and  I 
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FIDtSTRIPS  AVAILABLE 
FROM 

IPS  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEPARIMENT 
PHONE  63U-238I 

I 

P  -  Primary 

I  Intermediate 


Americans  All  -  I 

Ainerican  Negro  Quest^for  Equality  -  I 
Automobile  Has  Two  Big  Eyes  -  P 

Better  Study  Habits;    Handwriting,  Punctuation,  Reading,  Spelling,  Study 

Habits,  and  Vocabulary  -  I 

Conduct:    Responsibility  -  P 

Give  Your  Friends  a  Break  -  I 

How  bo  Take  a  Test  -  I 

Let  the  Ball  Roll  -  Remember  Your  Name  and  Address  (with  record)  -  P 
Manners  Are  Lots  of  Fun  -  P  and  I 

(Set  of  3  filmstrips  about  school  manners,  community  manners,  home  manners 

Recognition  of  Responsibility  -  I 

What  Do  You  Think  Series  -  P 
(Martha's  Discovery 

Mark's  Present 

Timray's  Choice) 
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FILM  EVALUATION 


"is  A  CAREER  AS  A  TECHNICIAN  TOR  YOU?»' 
I.    Backgroimd  Inx'ormation 

A.  Teacher  should  read  before  viewing  the  films. 

B.  Could  be  used  as  a  reference  sheet  throughout  .the  lesson  plan. 

C.  Could  be  presented  to  the  class  after  viewing  the  film. 

II.    Film  summary 
III.  Vocabulary 
IV,    Questions  before  screening 

V.    Questions  al'ter  screening 
VI.    Suggested  student  activities 
VII.    l-^irther  information 
Background 

Technicians  are  among  the  fastest  growing  occupational  groups  in  the  United 
States.    In  recent  years  the  needs  of  an  expanding  and  increasingly  technical 
economy  have  greatly  intensified  the  demand  not  only  for  engineers  and  scien- 
tists but  also  for  the  technical  workers  who  assist  them. 

The  term  "technician'^  as  used  here  refers  to  technical  workers  whose  jobs  re- 
quire both  knowledge  and  use  of  scientific  and  mathematical  theory;  specialized 
education  or  training  in  some  aspect  of  technology  or  science  and  who  as  a 
rule  work  directly  with  scientists  or  engineers.    The  term  "technician''  has 
no  generally  accepted  definition.    It  is  used  by  different  employees  to  refer 
to  workers  in  a  great  variety  of  jobs,  requiring  a  wide  range  of  education  and 
training.    It  is  applied  to  employees  doing  relatively  routine  work,  to  persons 
performing  work  requiring  skills  within  a  limited  sphere,  ind  to  persons  doing 
highly  technical  work.    Among  those  doing  highly  technical  work  are  assistants 
to  engineers  and  scientists.    The  workers^  job  titles  may  be  descriptive  of 
their  technical  level  (for  example-- junior  engineer,  biological  aidl  etc.)  or 
their  work  activity  (for  example — quality-control  technician,  production  analyst, 
etc. )    Some  employers  use  the  word  "technician"  preceded  by  adjectives,  such 
as  mechanical,  electrical,  electronics,  or  chemical  which  are  descriptive  of 
the  areas  of  technology  in  which  their  personnel  are  en^Dloyed. 

In  general,  the  jobs  of  engineering  and  science  technicians  aro  more  limite  I 
than  those  of  the  engineer  or  scientist  and  have  a  greater  practical  orienta- 
tion.   Many  of  these  technician  jobs  require  the  ability  to  analyze  and  solve 
engineering  and  science  problems  and  prepare  formal  reports  on  experdjnents, 
tests  or  other  projects.    Some  require  considerable  aptitude  in  mathematics; 
others  the  ability  to  visualize  objects  and  to  make  sketches  a^id  drawings. 
Many  technician  jobs  require  some  familiarity  with  one  or  more  of  the  skilled 
trades.    Still  others  demand  extensive  knowledge  of  industrial  machinery,  tools, 
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equipment,  and  procesP'jjj^    Some  jobs  held  by  these  technicians  are  supervisory 
and  require  both  technical  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  supervise  people. 
(Jknphasize  thir.) 


Limited  listing  of  technician  occupations : 

X-Ray  Technician 
Physics  Technician 
Medical  Technician 
Industrial  Technician 
Forestry  Technician 
Dental  Technician 
Electronics  Technician 
Physical  Therapy  Technician 


Electrocardiographic  Technician 
Engineering  Technician 
Chemical  Technician 
Broadcast  Technician 
Atomic  Energy  Technician 
Air  Conditioning  Technician 
Special  Effects  Technician 
Photographic  Laboratory  Technician 
Writer  Technician 


Some  related  occupations: 


Chiei'  Technician 
Technical  Administrator 
Medical  Secretary 
Sales  Representative 
Engineering 


After  screening  discussion: 


1.  \Vhat  ^ere  some  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  the  film?    Can  you  add  any? 

2.  What  education  or  training  would  be  needf^d  in  a  specific  technician  type 
ofiupation  the t  interests  you? 

3.  What  courses  in  school  would  assist  someone  interested  in  pursuing  a  career 
as  a  technician? 


a.  Math  d.  Electronics 

b.  English  e.  Chemistry 

c .  Drafting 

h«    Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  all  types  of  technicians 
in  the  future?   Why  or  why  not? 

5.    What  would  be  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  a  technician 
type  occupation? 


Student  activicien: 


1,  Visit  library  to  research  a  particular  area  in  the  field. 
2»    See  coimselor  for  further  information* 


3.    Invite  a  technician  into  the  classroom  to  speak  or  demonstrate. 

U.    Invite  parents  in  the  community  who  are  technicians  to  speak  to  the  class. 
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$•    Visit  installations  that  rely  on  technicians  and  report  on  the  duties  of 
a  technician. 

6.  Show  a  filmstrip  dealitig  with  a  specific  area. 

7.  Have  members  of  the  class  interview  a  variety  of  technicians  and  report 
back  to  class. 

8.  Use  SRA  Ait  for  reports,  discussion  and  general  information. 

9.  Have  students  write  to  the  places  listed  under  "further  info.^'  Share 
responses . 

10.    Refer  to  the  list  of  occupations  and  assign  individual  oral  reports. 

P'urther  information: 

Mallory  Technical  Institute 
1315  East  Washington 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  h6201 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 
Technical  Institute  Council 
DuPont  Circle  Building 
13ii6  Connecticut,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  2000$ 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 

316  East  hlth  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 
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nm  BVALUAHON 

IS  A  HEALTH  CAREER  iX)R  YOU?^* 
Introduction: 

This  filjn  explains  and  illustrates  the  many  career  areas  in  the  health  I'ield* 
Personal  qualifications  and  educational  needs  are  discussed.    Important  job 
aspects,  employment  outlook,  the  rewards,  and  advancement  are  viewed* 

Follow-up: 

I.    There  are  four  ma,ior  reasons  tor  the  rapid  and  continuing  growth  of  the 
the  health  field. 

A,    The  enormous  scientific  and  technological  advancements  in  health  fields • 

B«    The  growing  health-consciousness  (health  protection)  of  Dhe  American 
public. 

C.  National  prosperity  and  increased  earning  power  enable  the  public  to 
have  more  and  better  medical  care. 

D.  The  nation's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three 
million  persons  a  year. 

II •    Possibilities  in  the  health  field 


A.  More  men  and  women  are  needed  in  health  professions  and  occupations 
to  put  scientific  and  medical  gains  into  application. 

B.  There  are  jobs  in  this  field  for  high  school  graduates  and  for  those 
with  higher  education. 

C.  There  are  at  least  700  different  career  possibilities  in  health  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  each  involves  different  skills,  talents, 
education,  and  interests,  and  its  own  rewards,  challenges,  and  satis- 
factions. 


D.    Salaries  within  these  occupations  are  comparable  to  those  in  ether 
fields  varying  according  to  educational  background,  experience,  and 
ability • 
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E.  Fringe  benefits  are  numerous* 

F.  Working  conditions  are  excellent. 

G.  Job  security  is  usually  good.  ^  .  .  . 

Ill*    Those  interested  in  investigating  career  opportunities  in  medicine  and 
related  fields  are  likely  to  find  one  matching  their  particular  area  of 
interest. 
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A.  Medicine,  nursing,  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy  call  for 
working  intimately  with  all  kinds  of  people  having  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems* 

B.  Speech  audiology  and  pathology,  therapeutic  dietics,  and  psychiatric 
nursing  involve  working  with  people  having  specialized  problerns. 

C.  Areas  of  medical  technology  involve  carrying  out  tests  in  laboratories. 

D.  Medical  or  dental  assisting  and  statistical  clerking  involve  secretarial 
and  office  wqrk, 

IV.    Shortages  of  i^rained  personnel  exist  in  several  health  professions  and 
occupations  so  more  people  are  needed  in  nearly  every  health  career- 

A.  Leaders  in  medicine  and  allied  professions  estimate  that  the  nation 
will  need  229,000  more  nurses,  50,000  physicians,  U0,000  speech  pathc 
logists,  38,000  medical  technologists,  30,000  dietitians  and  18,000 
medical  social  workers  within  the  next  5-10  years. 

B.  They  also  estimate  a  need  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel in  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  medical  facilities. 

V»    Desirable  personal  qualities  in  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 

A.  Intelligence 

1.  Are  you  a  good  student? 

2.  Do  you  learn  relatively  easily? 

3.  If  you  are  not  a  capable  student  another  career  choice  should  be 
made. 

B.  Scientific  Curiosity 

1.  Do  you  always  ask  why  and  how? 

2.  It  takes  an  inquisitive  mind  to  find  the  cause  and  solution  to 
individual  medical  problems. 

3.  New  discoveries  must  be  stimulated- 

VI.    Self -Discipline 

A.  Daily,  systemized  study  is  imperative- 

B.  It  "Dakes  about  nine  years  or  more  to  complete  his  formal  college, 
medical  school,  and  post  graduate  education,  so  that  the  medical  stu- 
dent must  dig  in. 

C.  You  must  be  able  to  establish  standards  and  routines  for  yourself  and 
stick  to  them. 

VII.    Physical  and  emotional  strength 

A.    Great  pressures  begin  in  medical  school  and  increase  in  medical  practice. 
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B.    The  best  candidate  then  is  one  with  good  health  and  emotional  strength. 
VIII.    Interest  in  people 

A.  Must  sincerely  like,  understand  and  enjoy  people. 

B.  He  must  have  compassion;  must  have  feeling  for  and  understand  their 
pain,  suffering,  needs,  and  fears. 

C.  He  must  regard  his  patients  as  individuals. 
IX.  Objectivity 

A.    Can  yov  be  objective  enough  to  iace  and  weigh  all  of  the  facts? 
X.    Preparing  yourself  academically 

A.  In  junior  high  plan  to  enter  high  school  and  college  and  take  courses 
in  preparation  for  that. 

B.  Most  college  admission  officers  recommend  a  liberal  prep  program: 

1.  h  years  of  English 

2.  2-3  years  of  laboratory  science  (chemistry,  biology,  physics) 

3.  2-U  years  of  modem  foreign  language  or  classical  language 

I4.    3  years  of  mathematics  (2  yrs.  algebra,  1  yr.  plane  geometry) 
5-    3-5  years  of  social  studies  (history,  sociology,  economics,  politi- 
cal science) 

XI.  '  Participating  in  special  activities 

A.    Extra-curricular  activities  can  help  him  build  a  solid  background  for 
his  future  work. 

1.  Ars  Medica  Club 

2.  Medical  Explorers  Club 

3.  The  Future  Physicians  Club 
li.  Science  Club 

XII.    Reviewing  the  preparatory  steps  to  medical  school 

A.  Complete  all  courses  required  for  entrance  to  an  accredited  college 
or  university. 

B.  Choose  from  among  elective  courses  those  which  broaden  intellectual 
interests. 

C»    Concentrate  on  developing  good  habits  of  learning  and  a  desirable 
personality. 

D.  If  your  school  has  a  related  club  and  if  eligible,  join  and  participate 
actively. 

E.  Select  an  accredited  college  of  arts  and  sciences  or  a  xmiversity. 
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XIII.    Financing  a  medical  education 


A.  The  cost  of  completing  k  yeara  of  college  and  k  years  of  medical  school 
depends  upon  the  school. 

B.  Most  schools  have  scholarship  and  loan  funds  for  students  in  good 
academic  standing. 

C.  Some  grants  are  given  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  others 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Where  To  Write  For  I4ore  Infoimation 


The  American  Medical  Association 
$3$  N,  Dearborn 
Chicago,  Illinois  606IO 

The  Association  of  American 
Medical  College 
25.30  Ridge  Ave. 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

On  financial  aid  to  xinder- 
graduate  students: 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 

1$Q0  Sherman  Ave. 

Evans  ton ,  Illinois    602  01 

Science  Talent  Search 
1719  N.  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006= 

National  Honor  Society 
National  Asso.  of  Secon- 
dary School  Principals 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Council  on  Rural  Health 
American  Medical  Association 
535  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois  606IO 

American  Medical  Women's  Asso.,  Inc. 

Women  students  only 

1790  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10019 


Careers  related  to  medicine 

Careers  in  Rehabilitation 

Physical  Therapist 

Oc:rapational  Therapist 

Recreation  Therapist 

Speech  Pathologist  and  Audiologist 

Vfhere  to  write  for  more  information: 

Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  VJelfare 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
VJashington,  D.C.  20201 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 

and  Adults 

2023  W,  Ogden  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois  6o6l2 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 

321  W.  With  St. 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Careers  in  clinical  psychology; 

American  Psychological  Association 
1200  Seventh  St, ,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

On  dentristy: 

American  Dental  Asso.  or  Smerican  Asso. 
of  Dental  Schools 
211  E.  Chicago  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 


ERIC 


National  Medical  Fellowship,  Inc. 
Negro  students  only 
3935  Elm  Stre(^t 

Downers  Grov«5,  Illinois  6o5l5 
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American  Dental  Assistants  Association 
UlO  First  National  Bank  Building 
La  Porte,  Indiana  U6350 


Careers  in  medical  social  work: 


Careers  'iJi  Nursing; 


Medical  Social  Worker 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Careers  in  medical  technology: 

Medical  Technologist 

Cjrbotechnologist 

Blood  Banking  Technologist 

Nuclear  Medical  Technologist 

Laboratory  Assistant 

Histologic  Technician 

Careers  in  radiologic  technology; 

X-Ray  Technologist 

Careers  in  Dietetics  and  Nutrition: 

Dietitians 

Administrative  Dietitian 
Therapeutic  Dietitian 
Clinic  Dietitian 
Teaching  Dietitian 
Food  Service  Supervisor 


Registered  Nurse 
Practical  Nurse 
Nurse  Anesthesist 
Nursing  Aide  and  Orderly 

Careers  in  medical  office  work: 

Medical  Assistant 

Other  office  and  clerical  jobs 

Other  careers  in  hospitals: 

Hospital  Administrator 
Administrative  Assistant 
Hospital  Pharmacist 
Medical  Record  Librarian 
Medical  Record  Technician 
Inhalation  Technologist 
Operation  Room  Technician 


Where  to  write  for  information  on  some  other  health  careers: 


On  the  biological  and  other  life  sciences; 

Air.arican  Che*i>ical  Society 
1115  Sixteenth  St.,  N*W. 
Washington,  D*C.  20006 

American  Institute  of  Physics 
2101  Constitution  Ave. 
Washington,  B.C.  20kl8 

On  the  environmental  health  field: 


American  Physiological  Society 

9650  Rockville  Pike 

Bethesda,  Maryland  200lli 

American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists 

9650  Rockville  Pike 

Eethesda,  Maryland  2001U 


National  Association  of  Sanitarians 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado    802 l6 

American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association 
1U125  Prevost  St. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

On  health  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces 

Medical  and  Health 
Department  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C.  20025 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineering 
(Sanitary  Engineering) 
3U5  East  Forty-seventh  St. 
New  York,  New  York  1001? 

American  Hospital  Association 
Hospital  Engineers 
8U0  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 


ERLC 
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Fim  EVALUATION 


IS  A  SALES  CAREER  FOR  YOU?" 
Introduction: 


"Is  a  Sales  Career  for  You?"  o-cquaints  students  with  the  great  variety  of 
sales  careers  available  throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  business  and  industry 

It's  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  is  not  sold.    And  if  it  is  sold — there 
has  to  be  somebody  to  sell  it.    The  salesman  is  an  important  wheel  in  the 
country's  economy. 

The  film  discusses  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  temperament  and  aptitudes  sales- 
people should  have,  required  education  and  training,  the  outlook  for  employment 
where  the  jobs  are,  the  rewards,  the  prospects  for  advancement  and  what  lies 
ahead  in  sales  occupations. 


Follow-up: 

1..  Salesmen  are  an  important  wheel  in  the  covmtry's  economy. 
2*    Almost  everything  must  be  sold 
3.    The  different  types  of  salesmen: 

A.  Retail  (department  sLoi^us,  service  stations,  dm^  storRs) 

B.  Wholesale 

C.  Insurance 

D.  Real  Estate 

E.  Manui'acturing 

F.  Auto  Sales 


U.    Difference  between  career  and  job  explained. 

5.  The  importance  of  early  plannin    in. high  school  for  a  career  in  sales. 

6.  Meaning  of  the  following  words  explained: 


A.  Career 

B.  Investment 
C •  Economy 

D.  Diplomatic 

E.  Endurance 

F.  Accessories 


G.  Potential 

H.  Initiative 

I.  Perseverence 
J.  Articulate 
K.  Stamina 

L.  Canvasser 


7.    High  school  courses  that  may  be  helpful  for  a  person  to  become  a  sales- 
person: 


A.  Business  Education 

B.  Distributive  Education 

C .  Psychology 

D.  English 

E.  Speech 


8.    Qualities  of  a  good  salesperson: 
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A.  Understanding  the  needs  and  viewpoints  of  their  customers 

B.  Poise 

C«  Energy;  vitality 

D.  Self-confidence 

E.  Imagination 

F.  Able  to  communicate  well 

G.  Self -discipline 

H.  Plan  your  work  well 

Questions  and  Discussions: 

1*    What  different  kinds  of  salesmen  and  saleswomen  are  there? 

2.  Do  you  think  you  might  like  to  be  in  sales?  Why? 

3.  Even  if  you  think  a  sales  career  is  for  you,  shouldn't  you  know  about  all 
the  other  career  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work  before  making  a  de- 
cision? 

U.    What  traits  and  aptitudes  should  you  have  to  be  a  good  salesperson? 

5.  What  is  the  employment  outlook  in  this  field  now?    In  the  next  10  years? 

6.  Where  are  salespeople  needed  in  the  U.S.? 

7.  What  education  or  training  should  you  have  for  a  career  in  sales? 

8.  What  are  the  prospects  for  advancement? 

9.  Are  salespeople  well  paid? 

10 •    Are  there  opportunities  for  young  people  from  minority  groups  in  sales? 

11.  Do  you  know  any  salespeople?   What  do  they  think  of  saleswork  as  a  career 

12.  What  local  companies  employ  salespeople? 

13*  What  was  the  message  in  the  ballad  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  film 
ll|.    Why  is  it  important  to  start  thinking  abooxt  your  career  now? 
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FILM  EVALUATION 


"IS  A  CAREER  IN  MACHINING  FOR  YOU?^' 
Introduction: 

"Is  a  Career  in  Machining  for  You?"  brings  the  sights  and  sounds,  the  people 
and  products,  the  structure  and  practices  of  the  world  of  machine  tools  to  you* 

The  film  exajnines  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  machine  tool  operators 
and  highly  skilled  machinists,  tool  and  die  makers,  instrument  makers,  set-up 
men  and  lay-out  men.    Citing  the  temperament,  preferences  and  aptitudes  people 
in  machining  occupations  usually  have,  the  film  goes  on  to  discusc  the  required 
education  and  training,  employment  outlook,  where  the  jobs  are,  the  rewards 
and  prospects  for  advancement. 

Follow-up : 

If  machining  is  for  you,  then  you  should  probably  understand  that  the  term 
machining  is  a  broad  term  and  may  be  classified  into  several  occupations  deQ.-1-ing-. 
with  machine  tool  operation-    The  major  machining  occupations  consist  of  the 
following: 

1.  All-round  macninists 

2.  Machine  tool  operators 
3«    Tool  and  die  makers 

lu    Instrument  makers 

5.  Set-up  man  (machine  tool) 

6.  Lay-out  man 

The  nature  of  the  work  for  an  all-round  machinist  is  a  skilled  worker  who  uses 
machine  tools  to  make  metal  parts.    A  machinist  can  set  up  and  operate  most  types 
of  machine  tools.    His  wide  knowledge  of  shop  practice  and  the  working  properties 
of  metals  plus  his  understanding  of  what  various  machine  tools  can  accomplish, 
enables  him  to  turn  a  block  of  metal  into  an  intricate  part  meeting  precise 
specifications.    Variety  is  the  main  characteristic  jf  the  work  of  an  all-roimd 
machinist.    He  plans  and  carries  through  all  operations  needed  in  turning  out 
machined  products.    He  may  switch  frequently  from  the  production  of  one  kind  of 
product  to  another.    An  all-round  Kiachinist  selects  the  tools  and  material  re- 
quired for  each  job  and  plans  the  cutting  and  finishing  operations  in  order  to 
complete  the  finished  work  according  to  blueprint  or  written  specifications. 

Training  and  preparation: 

According  to  most  training  authorities,  a  four  year  apprenticeship  is  the  best 
way  to  leam  the  machinist  trade.    Many  machinists,  however,  have  qualified  with- 
out an  apprenticeship  by  learning  the  trade  through  years  of  varied  experience 
in  machining  jobs. 

A  young  person  interested  in  becoming  a  machinist  should  be  mechanically  inclined 
and  suited  to  do  highly  accurate  work  that  requires  concentration  and  physical 
efforts.    A  high  school  or  vocational  education  including  courses  in  math  and 
physics  or  machine  shop  is  desirable. 
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Questions  for  discussion: 

1.  What  are  the  six  types  of  jobs  in  machining? 

A.    All-round  machinist 

Machine  tool  operators 
C.    Tool  and  die  makers 

Instrument  makers 

Set-up  men  (machine  tool) 

Lay-out  men 

2.  Would  you  like  td' be  in  machining?  Why? 

3«    Even  if  you  think  a  career  in  machining  is  for  you,  shouldn't  you  know 

about  all  the  other  career  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work  before  making 
a  decision? 

U.    What  traits  and  aptitudes  should  you  have  for  working  with  machine  tools? 
Are  workers  in  machining  well  paid? 

6.  What  are  the  prospects  for  advancement? 

7.  In  what  industrial  areas  do  you  find  men  working  in  the  machining  occupations? 

8.  Are  there  opportunities  for  women? 

9.  What  local  companies  employ  people  in  the  machining  occupations? 
10.    Why  is  it  important  to  start  thinking  about  your  career  now? 
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FIJ21  EVALUATION 
"IS  A  CAREER  IN  THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  YOU?" 
Introduction: 

"Is  a  Career  in  the  Service  Industries  for  You?"  explains  and  illustrates  the 
many  career  and  occupational  areas.    The  film  surveys  the  education  and  training 
needed  for  jobs  in  seivice  industries,  and  discusses  where  the  idbs  are,  the 
employment  outlook,  the  rewards,  advancement,  and  other  important  job  aspects. 

Follow-up : 

What  do  the  people  do  that  are  employed  in  service  industries? 

Workers  in  service  occupations  police  the  street,  serve  food,  put  out  fires, 
clean  our  homes  and  buildings,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  provide  services  to 
the  American  people.    The  nearly  9.U  million  seivice  workers  who  were  employed 
in  1963  included  a  wide  range  of  diverse  occupations,  such  as  babysitters, 
policemen,  firemen,  cleaning  women,  golf  caddies,  theater  ushers,  barbers, 
and  laundresses. 

Those  occupations  related  to  food  preparation  include  cooks,  chefs,  kitchen 
workers,  waitresses  and  waiters,  and  bartenders. 

Building  cleaning  and  servicing  occupations  include  workers  like  janitors, 
charwomen,  chambermaids,  porters,  and  elevator  operators. 

Protective  service  workers,  another  large  group  of  service  workers,  are  needed 
to  help  safeguard  lives  and  property. 

The  majority  of  these  workers  are  policemen  and  detectives .    Together  they 
account  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  protective  service  workers 
Most  policemen  and  detectives  are  government  employees,  but  some  work  for  hotels, 
stores,  and  other  businesses. 

The  remaining  service  workers — those  concerned  with  providing  health  care, 
grooming,  and  personal  services,  and  people  in  occupations  related  to  entertain- 
ment and  leisure  time  activities  account  for  nearly  two  million  workers. 

Training  and  skill  requirements  differ  greatly  among  the  various  service  occu- 
pations.   F.B.I,  agents,  for  example,  must  have  a  college  degree.  Barbers, 
beauty  operators,  etc.  need  special  training.    Other  occupations  like  general 
maids,  waitresses,  for  example,  do  not  require  a  formal  education.  However, 
a  high  school  diploma  is  always  an  advantage. 
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Fim  EVALUATION 


"IS  A  CAREER  IN  GOVERNMENT  fOR  YOU?^' 

The  federal  government  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  U.S.    There  are  2.5  million 
civil  servants.    It  employs  workers  in  thousands  of  occupations,  the  majority 
of  which  are  also  represented  in  private  employment,  as  well  as  in  some  unique 
to  the  federal  goverTfunent,  such  as  postal  clerk,  border  control,  immigration 
inspector,  and  internal  revenue  agents.    All  government  service  employees  are 
appointed  to  their  jobs  rather  than  elected.    These  appointments  are  made  for 
the  most  part  by  the.  Civil  Service  merit  system,  which  insures  the  selection 
of  the  best  qualified  person  for  the  job  being  filled  through  the  use  of  competi- 
tive examinations. 

Local  and  state  governments  are  concerned  with  the  administration  of  all  civil 
service  functions  below  the  federal  level.    Many  of  these  occupations  are  also 
found  in  private  businesses;  others,  such  as  city  manager,  city  planner,  and 
traffic  engineer  are  unique  to  local  government.    State  government  -  highway 
engineering,  forestry,  labor  relations  and  social  insurance. 

Questions  for  discussion: 

1.  Define  civil  service  and  merit  system. 

2.  Discuss  political  versus  non -political  jobs. 

3.  What  specil'ic  jobs  are  employed  at  all  levels  of  government? 

World  of  Work — occupational  briefs 
City  managers 
Firemen 

Recreation  workers 
City  planners 
FBI  Agents 

Translators  and  interpreters 

Civil  engineers 

Foresters 

Postal  clerks 

Sui*veyors 

Suggested  activities: 

1.  Take  a  field  trip  to  the  City-County  Building  or  the  State  Office  Building. 

2.  Invite  a  guest  speaker. 
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FILM  EVALUATION 
"IS  A  CAREER  IN  RADIO  OR  TELEVISION  FOR  YDU?" 
Introduction: 

This  picture  explains  and  illustrates  that  there  are  four  main  career  areas 
in  braodcasting — engineering,  sales,  business  and  programming — and  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  many  occupations  in  each. 

The  film  surveys  the  education  and  training  needed  for  Jobs  in  broadcasting, 
and  discusses  where  the  Jobs  are,  the  employment  outlook,  the  rewards,  advance- 
ment and  other  important  job  aspects. 

Follow-up: 

1.  There  are  four  main  areas  in  radio  broadcasting  and  television  telecasting: 

A.  Engineering 

B.  Sales 

C.  Business 

D.  Programming 

2.  Education  and  training  are  needed  for  jobs  in  radio  and  television. 

3.  Onployment  outlook,  rewards,  and  advancement  are  discussed. 

h*    It  is  important  to  plan  course  selection  early  in  high  school  for  radio 
and  television  careers. 

3'.    Meanings  of  the  following  words  are  stressed? 

a.  State  set  Dramatics  i.  Video  tape 

b.  Props  f.  Media  j.  Shutterbug 

c.  Transmit  g.  Spot  time  k.  World  of  work 

d.  Disc  jockey  h.  Radio  ham 

Questions  and  Discussion; 

1.  Wiat  are  the  four  basic  career  areas  in  radio  and  TV  broadcasting? 

2.  Name  some  specific  occupations? 

3.  Would  you  like  to  work  in  radio  or  TV?    As  what?  VJhy? 

h.    What  aptitudes  and  interest  do  you  have  now  that  would  help  you  in  a  career 
in  broadcasting? 

What  education  or  training  do  you  need? 

6*    Even  if  you  think  a  career  in  radio  or  TV  is  for  you,  what  should  you  do 
before  making  a  decision? 
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7.  Are  many  women  employed  in  broadcasting?   What  areas  offer  women  the  most 
opportimities? 

8.  V/here  do  people  in  radio  and  television  work  in  the  U,S.? 

9.  While  most  are  employed  by  networks  and  stations,  many  work  for  other  kinds 
of  organizations.    What  are  some  of  these? 

10.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  is  employed  in  broadcasting?   What  does  he  think 
of  the  field? 

11.  Why  is  it  import-ant  to  start  thinking  about  your  career  now? 

12.  What  was  the  message  in  the  ballad  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  film? 
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nm  E^ALtmnoN 


"IS  A  CAREER  IN  THE  HOTEL  OR  MOTEL  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU?'' 
Introduction: 

"Is  a  Career  in  the  Hotel  or  Motel  Business  for  You?"  takes  a  thoughtful  and 
informative  look  at  employees  in  the  four  categories  of  occupations  found  only 
in  the  lodging  industry— those  in  housekeeping,  in  guest  services,  such  as 
doormen  and  belljnen;  in  the  front  office,  including  various  kinds  of  clerks, 
and  those  who  are  managers  and  their  assistants.    The  film  also  glances  at  the 
many  other  kinds  of  workers  needed  to  run  hotels  and  motels  and  found  in  other 
iiidustries  as  well--from  waitresses  and  accountants  to  lifeguards  and  engineers. 

The  educational  and  training  requirements  for  jobs  in  the  hotel  and  motel  busi- 
ness are  discussed  ir  the  film.    And  it  goes  on  to  describe  where  the  jobs  are, 
the  employment  outlook,  the  rewards,  the  advancement  possibilities  and  where 
further  information  can  be  obtained. 

Background : 

The  hotel  and  motel  industry  provides  accomodations  and  meals  for  both  travelers 
and  permanent  residents.    The  range  of  facilities  include  clean  and  attractive 
guest  rooms  and  baths,  dining  rooms,  convention  and  conference  rooms,  banquet 
rooms,  and  exhibit  areas,  magazine  stands,  valet  and  laundry  services,  drug 
stores,  and  barbershops.    Hotels  are  usually  located  in  downtown  areas,  in  the 
cneter  of  business.    Motels  are  usually  located  on  or  near  busy  highways  on 
the  outskirts  of  towns  and  cities.    Resort  hotels,  which  cater  to  vacationers, 
contentions,  and  sales  meetings  usually  take  advantage  of  geographical  location. 
More  hotels  and  motels  have  opened  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  all  the  history 
of  public  accommodations. 

Types  of  hotels  and  motels:    commercial  or  transient,  resort,  residential, 
motel-motor  hotel. 

'Questions  before  the  film: 

1.  Wtiat  is  a  career?    (Career  -  a  profession  or  occupation) 

2.  What  is  a  job?    (Job  -  a  position  of  employment;  work)    Discuss  the  difference. 

3.  What  would  be  some  careers  in  the  hotel-motel  field? 

It.    Have  you  ever  stayed  in  such  a  lodging?   \^at  services  were  provided? 
Present  film, 
yollow-up : 

1.    Major  departments 
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a.  Roonis 

b .  Housekeeping 

c.  Uniformed  services  (front  offices) 

d.  Food  and  beverage  sales 

e.  Accounting 

f.  Qigineering 

Jobs  found  in  SRA  Kit 


g.  Security 

h .  Laundry 

i.  Budgeting 
j .  Planning 
k.  Management 


a.  B1155  hoy 

b.  Apartment  managers 

c.  Jbcecutive  housekeeping 
d»  Hotel  and  motel  managers 


e*    Hotel  room  clerks 
f •    Restaurant  managers 
g.    Hotel  maids 

Cooks  and  chefs 


3*    Related  occupations 

a.  Chef 

b.  Social  director 

c.  House  Detective 

U.  Vocabulary 

a.  Career 

b.  Fringe  benefits 

c.  Bellman 

d.  Elegance 

e.  Dude  ranch 

f.  Cater 


d.    Hospital  administra"^or 
e*  Housekeeper 
f.  Butlar 


g.  Reservation 

h.  Supervisor 
i  •  Aptitude 

j  •  Accommodate 

k»  Budget 

1 .  Maintenance 


Questions : 

1.  \fliat  are  the  four  different  groups  or  occupations  found  only  in  the  lodging 
industry? 

2.  Name  some  specific  occupations  in  hotels  and  motels.    What  would  be  their 
pay  range?    Advantages  and  disadvantages? 

3«    Would  you  like  to  work  in  a  motel  or  hotel?   Why  or  why  not? 

k*    What  education  or  training  would  you  need?    (The  more  management  involved 
the  more  education  or  training.) 

5»    Are  many  employed  in  hotels  and  motels?    How  are  they  employed? 


a.  Housekeeping 

b .  Switchboard 


c.  Receptionist 

d.  Waitress 


6.    Are  there  opportunities  for  yOw»ng  people  in  minority  groups  in  this  field? 

What  qualities  should  you  possess  in  order  to  be  in  the  hotel  and  motel 
field? 


a.  willingness  to  meet  people 

b.  friendliness 


Ct  willingness  to  help  people 
d.  tact 
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6,    Where  are  motels  and  hotels  located? 

9.    List  some  of  the  jobs  in  a  hotel  and  motel • 

10.    What  colors es  should  you  take  in  school  in  order  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
hotel  and  motel  field? 


d.  psychology- 
Student  activities 

1.  Invite  a  manager  of  a  hotel  or  motel  to  speak  to  the  class. 

2.  Assign  a  group  of  students  to  interview  the  manager  of  a  local  hotel  or 
motel.    Report  back  to  class. 

3-    Have  students  to  visit  businesses  for  i'urther  information. 

h*    Invite  parents  in  the  community  who  are  in  the  field  to  speak. 

5«    Group  studies  of  individual  areas  in  the  field. 

6.  Use  SRA  Kit  information. 

7.  Hake  a  list  of  hotels  and  motels  near  you.    Visit  them  in  regard  to  obtaining 
part-time  jobs. 

8.  See  your  guidance  counselor  for  further  information. 

9.  Role  playing — appoint  manager,  receptionist,  bellhop,  switchboard  operator, 
and  guest. 

Further  information 

American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association 

888  7th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Council  on  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and 
Institutional  Education 
1522  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C  20005 


a.  math 

b.  English 

c .  foods 


e.  speech 

f .  bookkeeping 

g.  business  accounting 
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FILM  EVALUATION 

^'IS  A  CAREER  IN  FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  OR  REAL  ESTATE  FOR  YOU?" 

In  order  for  a  child  to  be  interested  in  a  particular  Job,  he  ought  to  explore 
the  different  areas.    One  such  way  is  to  know  the  several  factors  in  each  of 
the  job  areas.    They  are  as  follows: 


BANK  CLERKS 
Duties  t 

Where  Employed: 


Number  of 
Workers : 

Education  and 
Training : 

Specific 
Qualifications : 


Ways  to 
Enter  Field: 


Chance  of 
Advancement: 


Salary : 


Supply  and 
Demand : 

BANK  OFFICERS 


Deliver  mail  and  records^  keep  files^  handle  checks,  deposits, 
and  "withdrawals;  maintain  accounts  and  other  records;  type 
letters  and  reports;  operate  calculating,  bookkeeping,  and 
other  business  machines. 

Comonercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  and  similar  financial  institutions.    In  towns  and 
cities  of  all  sizes. 

Nearly  6l;5,000  bank  clerks,  including  165,000  tellers.  About 
1S%  of  bank  clerks  are  women. 

High  school  diploma  required.  On-the-job  training  may  last 
a  week  to  5  months.    Night  courses  helpful  for  advancement. 

Accuracy,  honesty,  dependability,  politeness  and  attractive 
personality  required  for  employees  dealing  with  public • 
Clerical  aptitude  necessary  to  acquire  speed,  skill. 

Want  ads,  employment  agencies,  direct  application  to  banks. 
May  start  as  a  messenger,  file  clerk,  transit  or  bookkeeping 
clerk,  trainee  machine  operator. 


Can  advance  to  teller,  supervisory  positions, 
for  those  who  can  take  responsibility. 


Chances  good 


Beginning  clerks  get  $2600-hOOO  a  year.    Experienced  tellers 
may  get  $3000-6000;  over  5  years  service,  $7500.    Men  are 
paid  more  than  women. 

New  job  openings  are  increasing,  and  bank  clerical  jobs  have 
high  rate  of  turnover.    Over  80,C00  openings  a  year  expected. 


Duties : 


'VJhere  Employed: 


Administer  banking  services  such  as  loans,  trust  funds,  safety 
deposit  services,  investment  counseling,  checking  and  savings 
accounts.    Officers  include  president,  vice-president,  cashiers, 
treasurer,  junior  officers. 

Commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. 
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Ntunber  of 
Workers : 

Education  and 
Training! 


About  1U0,000  bank  officers;  10^  are  women. 


College  degree  in  business  or  liberal  arts  required.  Many- 
banks  have  formal  executive  training  programs. 


Specific  Dependability,  honesty,  integrity,  tact,  prudence,  good  judg- 

Qualifications  J    ment,  respectability.    Logical  mind  and  mathematical  ability 
desirable. 


Ways  to 
Enter  Fields 


Chance  of 
Advancement : 


Salary: 


Supply  and 
Demand: 


Apply  to  personnel  office  of  a  bank.    Most  start  as  trainees 
in  clerical  positions  such  as  teller,  and  are  rotated  among 
the  departments  as  they  gain  experience. 

It  may  take  years  to  become  an  officer.    Advancement  to  top 
positions  often  depends  on  death  or  retirement  of  incumbent. 

Executive  trainees:    5,000-6,000.    Junior  officers;  $7,000- 
$15,000.    Senior  Officers:    to  $50,000  or  more.    City  banks 
pay  more  than  those  in  small  tovns. 

Banking  is  still  a  growing  industry,  and  officers'  Jobs  are 
increasing  I    Estimate  9,000  available  each  year.  Competition 
is  keen  for  both  entry  and  top  positions. 


INSURANCE  ADJUSTERS 


Duties : 


Whei'e  Employed: 


Number  of 
Workers: 

Education  and 
Training : 

Specific 
Qualifications : 


Ways  to 
Enter  Field: 


Chance  of 
Advancement : 


Make  sure  policy  covers  claim;  arrange  for  any  necessary  emer- 
gency measures;  secure  written  evidence  of  loss;  examine  every 
detail  regarding  cause  and  extent  of  loss;  determine  with  the 
insured  the  amount  owed  to  him. 

Insurance  companies,  adjustment  bureaus,  independent  adjust- 
ment organizations  throughout  U.S.,  particularly  in  heavily 
populated  areas. 

About  70,000 


High  school  is  required;  sometiines  college  or  even  law  training. 
In-service  training  programs  are  also  given. 

Tact,  sympathy,  courtesy,  patience,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
ability  to  inspire  confidence,  sound  judgment,  keen  observation, 
resourcefulness,  alertness. 

Minor  adjusting  jobs  open  to  college  graduates.  Without  college 
or  experience,  begin  as  a  clerk.  After  2  or  3  years  experience, 
may  qualify  as  trainee  in  claims  work. 

With  ability,  can  advance  through  branch  office  to  home  office, 
to  manager  of  claims  depai*tment;  start  own  adjustment  service. 
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Salary:  Start:    about  $ii,800  a  year.    With  few  years  experience  $7,000- 

$8,000.    With  legal  training:  $10,000. 

Supply  and  As  the  insurance  industry  continues  to  grow,  so  will  the  op- 

Demand  J  portunities  for  good  adjusters • 

INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Duties:  Find  prospects,  make  appointments  with  them,  discover  policy 

best  suited  to  their  needs  and  ability  to  pay,  sell  the  policy. 
Arrange  for  loans  on  policies.    May  file  claims,  help  arrange 
finances  in  emergencies,  collect  premiums. 

Where  Employed:  Throughout  U.S.,  especially  where  population  is  expanding  and 
in  industrial  centers.    Life  agents  usually  represent  only  one 
company.    Those  selling  casualty  and  property  insurance  may 
represent  many. 

Number  of  Approximately  14.06,000  agents  and  brokers;  10%  are  women. 

Workers: 

Education  and     Most  agents  hired  in  recent  years  have  had  some  college  train- 
Training:  ing.    Beginning  agents  usually  receive  training  courses. 

Specific  Sales  ability,  friendilinees,  tact,  sincerity,  self-confidence. 

Qualifications:  Ability  to  plan  one's  own  time  and  be  self-motivating.  Meet 
requirements  for  state  license. 

Ways  to  Apply  to  insurance  companies  or  to  local  agencies.  Possibly 

Enter  Field:       begin  by  selling  part  time  until  you  have  enough  contacts  to 
support  jrourself  full  time. 

Chance  of  Excellent  for  the  ambitious.    Competition  for  sales  is  keen. 

Advancement:       May  become  assistant  manager  or  manager  of  an  agency  office j 
regional  supervisor  overseeing  agencies  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area.    A  few  become  company  executives. 

Salary:  Guaranteed  income  during  training;  thereafter,  commissions 

only .    Beginners :    $5, 000-7 , 000 .    Experienced :    $7 , 500-10 ,000 . 
Most  successful  agents,  to  $50,000. 

Supply  and  Expansion  plans  of  life  insurance  companies  alone  call  for 

Demand:  5,000  new  full-time  agents  annually  for  the  next  few  years. 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

IXities:  Sell,  buy,  rent,  and  manage  land,  houses,  and  commercial  build- 

ings.   Brokers  advertise  properties,  handle  financing  and 
legal  details,  manage  business.    Agents  call  on  clients,  show 
properties,  negotiate,  make  sales. 

Where  Employed;  Throughout  U.S.,  especially  in  and  around  urban  areas.  Most 
brokers  are  independent  businessmen.    Agents  work  for  brokers, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  large  real  estate  companies. 
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More  than  200,000  real  estate  agents  and  brokers;  2$%  women. 
About  $00,000  more  are  part-time  salespeople. 


Some 


Number  of 
Workers : 

Education  and 
Training: 

Specific  Must  pass  exam  for  state  license.    Sales  ability,  knowledge 

Qualifications:    of  community,  liking  for  community,  liking  for  people,  courtesy, 
tact,  neat  appearance,  and  patience. 


High  school  required,  some  college  training  preferred, 
experience  needed  to  become  broker  in  most  states. 


Ways  to 
Enter  Field: 


Chance  of 
Advancement : 

Salary: 


Supply  and 
Demand: 


Can  start  as  a  part-time  agent  or  assistant  in  a  real  estate 
office.  Check  with  local  real  estate  board,  apply  to  broker 
or  other  employer. 

Mostly  in  terms  of  increasing  earnings.  An  agent  can  become 
manager,  go  into  business  for  himself  as  a  broker. 

Usually  paid  a  straight  commission.    Experienced  agents: 
$5,000-10,000  a  year.  ,  Brokers:    to  $20,000  or  more. 

Some  growth  expected.    Jobs  are  easy  to  get,  but  competition 
for  sales  is  keen,  especially  during  times  of  slow  economic 
activity. 


REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

Duties:  Estimate  market  value  of  land,  buildings  for  legal,  financial, 

tax,  business  purposes.    Study  location,  physical  condition, 
equipment,  cos''^  of  upkeep,  depreciation;  check  records;  photo- 
graph or  sketch  property;  write  detailed  report. 

Where  Employed:    Local,  state,  and  federal  government  agencies;  real  estate 
companies,  including  some  that  specialize  in  appraisal;  in- 
surance conqpanies,  banks,  other  financial  institutions.  Some 
work  as  consultants. 


Number  of 
WorkB  rs: 


Estimated  ^0,000.    Some  women. 


Education  and 
Training: 

Specific 
Qualifications i 


Ways  to 
Enter  Field: 


Chance  of 
Advancement : 


College  degree  usually  required,  plus  real  estate  experience. 
Some  large  companies  have  training  programs. 

Knowledge  of  real  estate,  economics,  .business  ability,  thorough- 
ness, attention  to  detail,  honesty,  responsibility,  tact, 
sound  judgment. 

Previous  experience  as  real  estate  agent,  broker,  or  building 
contractor  is  usually  necessary.    After  getting  experience, 
apply  to  employers  or  civil  service  office. 

Can  become  chief  appraiser,  start  own  appraising  business. 
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3^^,  Trainees:    $U,8O0-5,5O0.    ^rienced=    $6,50O-$10,COO.  Top: 

$1^,000  or  more. 


Supply  and 
Demand : 
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LESSON  PLANS— 7th  GRADii' 


Lesson  1 

Orientation — Orient  the  children  about  the  guidance  program.    Subjects  that 
will  be  discusses  in  the  future  are 

\ 

A.  Teachers  and  the  studenc 

B.  Importance  of  school 

C.  Developing  your  study  skills 
School  records 

£•    Preparing  for  the  world  of  work 

F.  How  do  I  look?    A  self -evaluation  of  oneself 

G.  Different  kinds  of  workers 

H.  Field  trips 

I.  Guest  speakers 

Remember  that  all  guidance  prograins  need  to  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  children. 

Lesson  2 

Teachers  .and  the  students — each  student  in  every  classroom  needs  to  feel  secure. 
He  needs  to  be  accepted  by  his  teachers.    Teacher  and  child  must  understand 
each  other. 

The  teacher  should  try  to  motivate  his  students  to  do  all  he  can  to  improve 
in  his  school  work.    He  needs  to  help  the  child  to  be  a  whole  child. 

Read  the  chapter  in  the  text  "Our  School  Life,"  pages  32-38. 

Questions : 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  that  you  want  the  teacher  to  help  you  more. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  might  do  to  make  your  teacher's  work 
easier? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  actions  of  children  that  help  to  make  the  classroom 
climate  warm  and  friendly? 

li.    What  are  some  actions  that  hinder? 

5*    What  are  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher  which  help  to  make  the 
classroom  climate  warm  and  friendly? 

Lesson  3 

The  importance  of  grades —page  22,  Our  School  Life 

Objective — to  assist  students  in  developing  a  proper  attitude — to  count  grades 
important  but  not  too  important.    Show  to  the  pupils  the  values  of  grades  to 
the  pupils  themselves,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  future  of  each 
pupil. 

Discussion — 
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1,    What  purposes  do  grades  serve? 
2-    What  makes  a  fair  grading  system? 

3.    \^rhat  about  the  student  who  does  all  his  daily  work,  but  who  gets  nervous 

and  rails  all  the  tests? 
U*    How  would  you  students  know  what  things  you  are  good  at  if  there  were 

no  grades  placed  on  your  work? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  your  parents  understcind  your  grades  as  well  as  they 
might? 

6.  Name  some  things  that  will  help  improve  most  student's  grades. 

7.  After  all,  "How  important  are  grades?" 

Lesson  k 

Have  the  children  work  the  Qnployment  Education  Quiz,     (Ask  the  counselor  for 
this.)    Before  having  the  children  work  the  quiz,  please  give  the  following 
instructions : 

1.  Please  give  honest  answers! 

2.  Inform  students  tha^o  they  should  be  serious  about  the  quiz, 

3.  To  be  successful  a  child  must  take  this  test  three  times  a  year.  A 
comparison  should  be  done  J   Talk  with  the  children  individually  about 
their  answers. 

U.    Read  each  aloud  as  the  children  take  this  quiz. 

5.  Talk  about  the  questions. 

6.  Point  out  certain  values  that  children  will  receive.    For  example, 
forming  good  daily  habits.    "Do  you  always  come  to  school  on  time?" 

7.  Perhaps  children  can  construct  a  chart  to  remind  th^m  how  they  are 
doing. 

b.    Remind  the  children  that  this  is  a  self -evaluation. 

I 

Lesson  5 

Evaluation  of  report  cards --children  should  be  presented  a  report  card.  Stu- 
dents should  be  taught  how  to  evaluate  each  subject.    In  addition  to  this, 
children  should  discuss  the  sections  on  social  habits  and  work  habits.  (Use 
the  overhead  projector  cind  report  cards.) 

Social  habits 

1.  Self-control 

2.  Courtesy  in  speech  and  action 

3.  Cooperation 

U.  Acceptance  of  responsibility 

5.  Care  of  property 

6.  Acceptance  of  criticism 

Work  habits 

1.  Full  use  of  his  ability 

2 .  Attentiveness 

3 .  Promptness 
Obedience  to  directions 

5.  Pride  in  his  work 

6 .  Participation 
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Lesson  6 


HINTS  ON  STUDHNG 

Usually  junior  high  students  are  carrying  a  heavier  load  than  ever.  After 
carryirig  this  load  for  a  few  weeks  they  become  conscious  of  the  need  for  knowing 
how  to  study.    They  are  open  for  anything  that  will  help  them  to  do  their  study- 
ing better,  help  them  to  read  with  greater  skill,  help  them  to  make  better 
grades.    It  is  real  guidance  when  the  student  is  motivated  to  s elf- improvement • 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  the  importance  of  some  skills  that  will 
help  the  students  fom  better  study  habits.    Studying  involves  many  skills j 
the  skill  of  attention,  concentration,  ability  to  read,  how  to  find  what  we 
want,  using  the  library,  etc. 

Study  the  chapter,  "Hints  of  Studying'^  in  the  textbook.  Our  School  Life. 
•Discussion: 

1.  How  many  of  you'try'to  study  with  the  radio  going  l\ill  blast?  Does 
it  help  you  or  hinder  you?    How  do  you  know? 

2.  What  kinds  of  material  can  you  "study  best  in  the  library?    In  the  study 
hall?    At  home? 

3.  How  many  of  you  do  your  homework  cooperatively  over  the  phone? 
U.    Do  you  have  a  place  to  study  at  home? 

Why  is  homework  important? 

Lesson  7 

SCHOOL  RULES 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  tc  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  reasons  for 
rules  and  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  rules  in  all  group  situations. 

Motivate  the  children  to  feel  that  rules  are  mde  to  help  them,  not  to  liiait 
them.    There  are  rules  of  behavior  in  all  kinds  of  situations. 

Discussion: 

1.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  why  rules  are  made  at  all? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  rules  in  football? 

3»    Why  do  we  have  rules  when  using  a  knife  and  fork? 
U.    Make  out  lists  of  school  rules. 

5.    How  old  do  we  have  to  be  before  we  are  free  from  rules? 

Lesson  8 

Film—'Wien  I^m  Old  Enough,  Goodbye."    28  minutes.    Present  this  film  to  the 
7th  grade  class.    The  story  of  a  boy  who  drops  out  of  school  and  his  difficultie 
in  finding  work. 

Discussion: 

1.    Name  the  important  people  in  the  film. 
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2.  How  did  Doughs  friend  feel  when  he  left  school? 

3.  Was  Carlos  a  good  follower  of  Doug?  Explain. 

h.    Name  some  of  the  bad  experiences  that  this' boy. had  because  he  left 
school. 

5.    Do  you  think  the  guidance  worker  did  a  good  job  in  helping  Doug  make, 
a  good  adjustment? 

Lesson  9 

WHY  WORK? 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  ask  yourself  why  many  students  like  yourself  go  to 
school?    Why  do  people  go  to  work?    Just  take  a  moment — think  of  men  of  great 
wealth  who  choose  to  work.    Name  a  few  of  these  great  men.    It  must  be  that 
money  is  not  the  only  reason,  although  it  is  an  important  reason. 

There  are  many  good  reasons,  besides  earning  money,  that  make  people  want  a 

job  to  go  to  every  working  day.    Some  good  reasons  are: 

1.  To  feel  useful 

2.  To  feel  independent 

3.  To  get  working  experience 
li.    To  be  with  other  people 

5.    To  care  for  their  future  by  learning  a  trade  or  new  skill 

Now  let  us  think  about  the  most  important  reason  why  people  wnat  to  work — 

MONEY. 

Discussion: 

1.  How  much  do  you  spend  for  recreation? 

2.  How  much  do  you  put  away  in  savings? 

3.  Name  other  ways  that  you  spend  your  money. 

li.    Name  some  of  the  ways  your  parents  spend  their  money. 

Remember  this — plan  wisely — don't  waste  your  money! 

Lesson  10 

HOLDING  A  JOB 

Children  should  be  taught  about  their  responsibilities  outside  and  inside  the 
classroom  in  relationship  to  holding  a  job  in  the  i\iture.    They  should  be  asked 
to  think  about  habits  that  they  have  already  formed,  such  as  good  appearance, 
good  manners,  good  health,  and  a  nice  smile. 
Discussion: 

1.  Reporting  to  school  or  work  on  time 

2.  Being  regular  in  reporting  every  day  and  being  absent  only  when  you 
are  too  sick  to  go  to  school  or  work. 

3.  Doing  your  work  the  very  best  you  know  how  to  do  it. 
U.    Being  polite  to  all  people  who  work  with  you. 

Minding  your  own  business  but  not  being  a  "busybody." 
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6.    Being  willing  to  do  the  job  as  your  teacher  or  employer  has  asked  you 
to  do  it. 

?•    Being  careful  with  tools  and  supplies  with  which  you  work. 

8.  Not  being  wasteful  with  materials  with  which  you  have  to  work. 

9.  Never  lie  to  your  teachers  or  your  boss. 

10.    Never  act  as  if  yo^  are  doing  your  teacher  or  employer  a  favor  by  working 
for  him. 

Lesson  11 
Lesson  12 

WORDS  TO  LEARN  WELL — ^preparation  for  filling  out  an  application  for  a  job. 

In  your  employment  education  class,  you  will  leam  to  read  and  understand  many 
new  words.    Host  of  them  will  be  found  on  job  application  forms.    Unless  you 
know  such  words,  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  all  the  answers  to  questions  asked 
on  a  job  application  blank.    You  may  also  put  down  the  wrong  information  if  you 
do  not  understand  what  the  words  mean. 

Look  in  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  these  words — your  teacher  will  be 
working  with  you  all  the  time. 


1. 

Nationality 

8. 

Education 

IS. 

Married 

2. 

Citizen 

9. 

Psrsonal 

16. 

Single 

3. 

Height 

10. 

Reference 

17. 

Previous 

U. 

Weight 

11. 

Relative 

■  18. 

Reason 

5. 

Dependent 

12. 

Notify 

15. 

Company 

6. 

Maiden 

13. 

Handicap 

20. 

Defects 

7. 

Signature 

Ih. 

Experience 

Lesson  13 


Have  children  fill  out  APPLICATION  BLANK 

1.  Give  each  child  an  application  fonn. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  children  each  section  of  appli 'nation  form. 

3.  While  studying  each  section^  point  out  to  the  children  what 
employers  will  expect  of  them  In  the  iYiture ^  for  example, 
education. 

h.    Have  the  children  project  into  the  future. 
5*    Point  out  to  them  that  everyone  needs  goals. 
6.    Have  children  independently  fill  out  application  form  this 
period. 

Note — guidance  counselor  will  have  application  forms  on  file.  Please  request 
these  forms. 

Lesson  Ih 

FINDING  A  JOB 

There  are  several  ways  to  go  about  finding*  a  job.    They  are: 

1.    Look  in  your  local  newspaper  in  the  hf^lp-wanted  section.    Bring  five  to 
class. 
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2.  Report  to  the  state  employment  office  near  you* 

3.  Cro  to  different  places  such  as  cafeteria,  department  stores,  gas  sta- 
tions, and  fill  out  applications  with  the  hope  that  you  will  be  called 
when  there  is  an  opening. 

U.    Ask  a  friend  or  relative  to  help  you  get  a  job  where  he  or  she  is 
working. 

Remember  when  studying  job  ads  that  it  will  banefit  7th  graders  to  understand 
the  following: 

1.  The  amount  of  education  that  is  requ:.red. 

2.  l^es  of  joba  that  are  in  demand. 

3.  Pay  scale  for  different  jobs. 
U.    Physical  requirements. 

5.  Need  for  references. 

6.  Citizenship — background. 

Lesson  1^ 

WORKING  PAPERS 

There  are  certain  labor  laws  which  were  made  to  protect  the  working  teenager. 
Tliese  laws  state  that  teenagers  cannot  work  at  just  any  kind  of  job.  Also, 
they  may  work  only  a  certain  number  cf  hours  each  -day  if  they  are  still  attend- 
ing school. 

Guidance  counselor  has  a  guide  for  employers  of  minors.    Please  request  the 
pamphlet  for  your  class. 

Stress  the  following  points: 

1.  Age — employment  of  minors. 

2.  Where  a  teenager  may  be  employed. 

3.  Maximum  hours  of  work  for  youth. 
U.    Work  permits:. 

5.  Exceptions 

Lesson  16 

ABOUT  A  FACTORY 

Children  ought  to  be  informed  about  what  to  expect  when  working  in  a  factory. 
Since  it  is  wise  to  know  all  parts  of  our  world,  a  factory  is  one  large  nake-up 
of  job  opportunities  in  our  United  States. 

Discv ssion  words: 

1»    Factory                              5.    Assembly  Line  9*  Apprenticeship 

2.  Machines                            6.    Skilled  10.  Manual  de>:terity 

3.  Products  7.  Semi-skilled  11.  Architect 
U.    Production                         8.    Unskilled  12 .  Engineers 

13*  Raw  materials 

Have  children  check  their  school  encyclopedia  about  a  factory.  Reports  can  be 
assigned  to  all  the  children. 
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Lesson  17 


ERIC 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Your  E^idanoe  counselor  vri.ll  want  to  take  your  class  on  a  field  trip  to  industry. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  places  you  will  visit  that  your  counselor 
will  want  to  have  you  look  for  and  learn  about.    The  main  reasons  for  such 
trips  are  that  you  will: 

1.  Learn  how  a  factory  or  place  of  business  looks. 

2.  Get  ideas  of  different  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Get  ideas  for' the  kind  of  job  you  would  like  to  train  for  and  have 
some  day. 

Reporting  on  a  visit  to  a  factory: 

1.  Name  of  the  place  visited 

2.  Address 

3«    What  is  being  made? 
h-    What  kind  of  materials  are  used? 
How  is  the  produce  made? 

a.  assembly  line  work 

b.  piecework 

c.  any  other  way 

6.  How  many  are  made  in  one  day? 

7.  Are  there  different  kinds  of  machines? 

8.  V>[hat  do  the  machines  do? 

y.    Can  a  person  make  what  the  machines  make? 

10.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  product? 

11.  Is  this  a  big  company? 
L2.    Do  many  people  work  here? 

13*    Are  there  more  men  than  women?    Many  young  people?    More  young  girls 
than  boys? 

Ih.    Are  the  employees  unskilled?    Semi-skilled?  Skilled? 

Do  the  employees  have  to  wear  special  clothing  for  their  work? 

16.  Do  you  see  any  good  safety  habits? 

17.  Is  the  work  dangerous? 
13.    Does  the  work  look  hard? 

Can  you  do  this  work? 

20.  Are  there  some  part-time  workers? 

21.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  employees  work? 

22.  Do  the  employees  belong  to  a  union? 

23.  How  many  days  are  allowed  for  sick  leave? 
2h.    Are  there  paid  vacations  for  the  employees? 
25.    What  is  the  history  of  the  company? 

Lesson  18 

HOW  YOU  EARN  YOUR  PAY 

Children  need  to  know  some  of  the  ways  a  person  can  earn  his  pay.  The  objective 
of  this  lessen  is  to  show  some  of  these  ways.    They  are: 

Piecework  Hourly  wage 

Weekly  wage  Earnings 
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Piecework 

You  may  have  a  job  where  your  pay  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  you  do. 
The  more  you  do,  the  more  you  will  be  paid.    You  are  paid  for  the  exact  amount 
of  pieces  you  turn  out.    For  example,  200  dolls'  heads  times  $.05  for  each  wig 
pasted  on  a  doll's  head.    $10.00  is  your  day's  pay.    Your  boss  or  employer  will 
call  this  type  of  work  piecework. 

Hourly  wage 

Another  way  for  your  employer  to  pay  yon  is  to  give  you  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  each  hour  that  you  work.    This  ks  known  as  being  paid  by  the  hour, 
or  getting  an  hourly  wage. 

Vfeekly  salary 

You  might  have  a  job  where  you  are  told  that  your  weekly  salary  is  a  certain 
amount  for  which  you  will  have  to  work  a  fixed  number  of  hours.  You  will  be 
paid  by  the  week. 

Base  pay 

Base  pay  means  the  amount  of  money  to  which  any  increase  in  pay  is  added. 
Time  and  one-half 

Your  regular  pay  plus  an  extra  one-half  of  your  regular  pay. 
Double  pay 

Two  base  pays  or  twice  your  regular  pay. 

Practice  problems  may  be  f^iven  the  students  to  figure  out  different  rates  and 
pay  scales . 

Lesson  19 

FRINGE  BENEb^ITS 

Objective — children  need  to  knov?  about  extra  benefits. 
Vocabulary:  fringe 
benefit 

An  industry  or  company  wants  to  keep  good  workers  for  a  long  time.    That  is 
why  some  places  of  business  give  their  workers  more  than  just  x^ages .  They 
give  their  employees  extra  benefits .    These  benefits  are  sometimes  called 
fringe  benefits. 

Some  of  the  extras  an  employer  may  give  to  his  employees  are: 

1.  Vacation  with  pay. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  sick  days  a  year  which  will  bj  allowed  with  full 

pay. 

3*    A  certain  number  of  holidays  which  are  allowed  with  full  pay. 

There  may  be  other  benefits  not  mentioned  here.  You  will  learn  about  them  from 
the  company  or  employer  that  employs  you. 
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Questions: 

1,  Is  your  regular  pay  a  fringe  pay? 

2.  Why  does  a  company  give  fringe  benefits  to  its  employees? 
3«    Name  three  fringe  benefits. 

\x.    Ask  your  father  to  tell  you  about  the  fringe  benefits  he  gets  from 

the  coi75)any  where  he  works. 
5.    If  your  mother  is  working,  ask  her,  too.    Write  down  the  fringe  b3nefits 

she  receives. 

Lesson  20 
Lesson  21 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Objective--children  should  know  about  the  aims  of  social  security.    The  student 
should  have  a  card. 

Social  security  is  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  United  States  Government.    It  is 
a  plan  for  people  to  receive  money  every  monoh  to  help  suppor  them^    They  need 
the  support  because  they  can  no  longer  take  care  of  themselves.    They  cannot 
take  care  oi  themselves  because : 

1.  They  are  too  old  to  work. 

2.  They  have  been  injured  in  an  accident  and  can  no  longer  work. 

3«    Their  main  support — usually  the  father,  has  died.    His  widow  and  children 
need  money  for  food,  clothing,  and  a  place  to  live. 

lou  will  receive  more  money  in  social  security  benefits  or  payments 

1.  The  more  regularly  you  work. 

2.  The  more  you  earn. 

The  exact  amount  you  will         as  social  security  cannot  be  o;iv9n  now.    It  will 
depend  upon: 

1.    How  many  years  you  work. 

How  much  money  you  earned  all  those  years. 

3.  How  Congress  writes  the  law. 

Lesson  22 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARD 

To  find  the  address  of  the  social  security  office  nearest  you,  look  in  the 
telephone  book  under  United  States  Government,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration.    Also,  the  post  office  can  be  very 
helpful . 

'Questions : 

1.  Look  in  your  phone  book,  write  down  the  address  of  the  Social  Security 
office  that  is  closest  to  you. 

2.  If  there  is  no  Social  Security  office  near  you,  where  may  you  go  to 
apply  for  a  social  security  card? 

3«    How  many  social  security  numbers  can  you  have? 
U.    Tell  the  reason  for  your  answer. 
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5.    How  long  inust  your  social  security  number  be  with  you? 
6*    Do  you  need  a  different  social  security  card  e£.ch  time  you  change  your 
job? 

?•    If  a  child  needs  a  social  security  form,  get  one  for  him  and  help  him 
fill  it  out. 

Lesson  23 

SOCIAL  SECURITI  continued 

Where  to  keep  your  spcial  security  card 

1.  There  are  two  parts* 

2.  Keep  one  part  in  your  billfold. 

3*    Keep  the  other  half  in  a  safe  place. 

If  you  lose  your  social  security  card 

1*    Go  to  the  local  social  security  oilice. 
2*    Inform  them  that  you  have  lost  your  card. 

3.  Fill  out  a  new  form. 

U.    Infcm  them  that  you  have  had  a  social  security  number  before. 
i>.    Take  care  of  your  new  card. 

When  do  you  need  a  social  security  niimberV 

1.  You  need  to  apply  as  soon  as  possible • 

2.  No  minimum  age. 

3.  "l-ihenever  you  have  a  new  employer,  you  must  show  your  social  security 
card  to  him. 

If  you  change  your  name — if  you  are  a  girl,  your  name  will  be  changed  when 
you  marry.    Get  in  touch  with  the  Social  Security  office. 

Lesson  2h 

SOCIAL  SECURITY"  continued 
WHAT  DOES  RETIRE  MEMJ? 

1.  The  word  retii'e  means  to  rest — resting  iror.i  work.    We  mean  resting 
from  full-time  work  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

2.  You  may  retire  at  age  62. 
3*    You  may  retire  at  age  65 . 

You  do  not  have  to  stop  work  to  retire  and  collect  social  security 
payments . 

5.    At  age  72,  you  will  get  l\ill  social  security  payments  no  matter  how 
mach  you  earn. 

Questions : 

1.    What  does  the  word  retire  mean? 

2*    ^^hen  you  retire,  do  you  have  to  stop  working  altogether? 

3.  How  much  can  you  earn  a  year  and  still  get  your  full  social  security 
payments  ? 

li*    How  much  can  you  earn  a  year  and  still  get  some  social  security  pay- 
ments? 
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5.  When  you  are  ready  to  retire,  what  must  you  do  to  make  sure  that  you 
will  receive  your  social  security  payments? 

6.  At  what  age  can  a  woman  or  man  retire? 

Lesson  25 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JOBS 

Objective — recognizing  different  jobs  and  exposure  to  these  jobs. 

Have  the  children  list  jobs  in  the  following  areas --remember  there  are  many, 
many  different  kinds  of  jobs.    Just  as  people  are  different,  jobs  ax*e  different. 

Agricultural  jobs — ^working  on  fams  and  ranches. 
Hand  on  grain,  fruit,  or  berries  (male) 

1.  Helps  plant  and  care  for  fruits,  grains,  berriev*^. 

2.  Helps  harvest  and  prepare  products  for  shipment. 

3.  Does  general  farm  work. 


Hand  on  truck  farm 

1.  Helps  do  general  farm  work. 

2.  Helps  plant  and  care  for  vegetables. 

3.  Helps  harvest  and  prepare  vegetables  for  shipment. 
I4.    Helps  deliver  ve^^etables  to  market. 

Hand  on  chicken  farm  (male  and  female) 
1.    Helps  care  for  and  feed  chickens. 
2»    Helps  prepare  chickens  for  market. 
3.    Gathers  eggs. 

k.    Helps  ship  chickens  or  eggs  to  markets. 
5.    Does  general  fann  work. 

Hand  on  hog  or  sheep  ranch  (male) 

1.  Care  for,  feed,  and  water  animals. 

2.  Saddle  and  ride  horses. 

3.  Help  sheer  sheep. 

k*    Does  general  farm  work. 


Hand  on  dairy  farm  (male) 

!•    Care  for,  feed,  and  water  animals. 
2*    Help  milk  cows  by  hand  or  by  machine. 
3»    Clean  bams  and  farm  area. 
ii*    Clean  milking  equipment. 

Hand  on  cattle  ranch  (male) 

1.  Care  for,  feed,  and  water  cattle. 

2.  Do  general  f  aiTti  work. 

3.  Brand  cattle 
U.    Clean  bams. 

5»    Take  care  of  fences. 

6.  Take  of  irrigation  ditches. 

7.  Saddle  and  ride  horses. 
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Lesson  26 
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JOBS  Continued 

Building  Service  Jobs— working  in  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

Janitor  (male  or  female) 

1.  Sweeps,  vacuums,  and  polishes  floors. 

2.  Cleans  and  dusts. 

3.  Einpties  garbage. 
U.    Cleans  rest rooms. 

5.  Washes  windows. 

6.  Moves  furniture. 

7.  Maintains  heating  system. 

8.  Shovels  snow. 

9.  Makes  simple  repairs. 

Elevator  operator  (male  or  female) 

1.  Operates  elevators  either  for  people  or  freight 

2.  Tends  elevator  door 

3.  Answers  questions  for  people 

Doorman  (male) 

1.  Greets  people  at  door 

2.  Answers  questions  for  people 

3.  Helps  with  light  baggage. 

Night  watchman  (male) 

1.  Checks  cards  of  visitors 

2.  Operates  elevator 

3.  Checks  doors  and  windows  for  security 
U.    Checks  for  fire  or  other  unusual  things 

5.  Sweeps  or  cleans  parts  of  buildings 

Lesson  27 

Clerical  jobs— -working  in  offices  and  libraries 

O^rpist  (male  or  female) 

1.  Types  and  files  papers 

2.  Stuffs  and  seals  envelopes 

3.  Sorts  cards  and  papers 
li.    Packages  materials 

5»    Operates  duplicating  machines 

6.  Staples  papers 

7.  Takes  telephone  messages 

Messenger  (male  or  female) 

1.  Delivers  messages  and  packages  on  foot,  by  truck,  or  on  bicycle 

2.  Runs  errands 

3.  Receives  and  delivers  mail 
Stamps  envelopes 

5.  Packages  materials  for  mailing 

6.  Folds,  punches,  and  cuts  paper 
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Filing  clerk  (male  or  female) 
1»    Types  and  files  papers 
2*    Arranges  materials  alphabetically 
3«    Sorts  papers  and  cards 
h*    Takes  telephone  messages 
5«    Staples  papers 

Library  Assistant  (male  or  female) 

1.  Sorts  books 

2.  Pats  books  on  carts 

3.  Shelves  books 
k*  Types 

5.    Checks  library  books  in  and  out 

Lesson  28 


JOBS  continued 


Cloth  and  Clothing  Manufacturing- -working  in  cloth  and  clothing  factories 

VJorker  in  clothing  or  cloth  items  factory  (male  or  female) 

1.  Sews  either  by  hand  or  machine 

2.  Collects  waste  and  cleans  work  area 
3-    Makes  buttonholes 

k»  Sews  oa  uun^ouiis  or  Uiiurtr  rix^]?^'' 

Assembles  and  sews  pieces  of  material  together 

6i»  Maintains^  greases,  and  oils  machines 

?•  Packages  and  transports  products 

8*  Irons  or  presses  by  hand  or  machine 

9»  Cuts  or  folds  materials 

10.  Loads  and  unloads  materials 

Worker  in  cloth  factory  (male  or  female) 

1,  Works  at  cloth  weaving  looms 

2.  Cuts,  folds,  or  sorts  materials 

3-  Loads  or  unloads  bolts  of  materials 

li.  Transports  materials  by  cart  or  truck 

5»  Collects  waste  materials 

6.  Sweeps  and  cleans  work  areas 

Lesson  29 


JOBS  continued 


Construction  Jobs — ^working  in  the  construction  of  highways,  dams^  bridges, 
and  buildings. 

Highway  const37action  worker  (male) 

1»    Shovels  cement,  sand,  and  gravel 

2.  Digs  ditches 

3.  Helps  lay  roads  or  highways 
li«    Loads  and  unloads  materials 
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3«  Mixes  cement 

6,  Greases  and  oils  machinery 

?•  Cleans  tools  and  equipment 

8.  -Paints  by  hand  or  by  spray  gun 

9.  Signals  road  traffic 

Building  Construction  Worker  (male) 

1.  Helps  carpenters,  plasterers,  plurabers,  and  others 

2.  Cleans  and  sorts  bricsk 

3«  Greases  and  oils  machinery 

h*  Stores  tools 

5.  Picks  up  scrap  lumber  and  cleans  work  areas 

6.  Paints  by  hand  or  spray  (?in 

Dam  and  Bridpe  Construction  V/orker  (male) 

1«    Loads  and  unloads  equipment  and  materials 
2.    Cleans  tools 

Uses  common  hand  tools 
li.    Greases  and  oils  machinery 
i>.    Assists  with  simple  construction  jobs 
6.    Paints  by  hand  or  by  spray 

Lesson  30 

Fishing  and  j'isherc  Jobs--workinf^  on  boats  or  isi  fish  hatcheries 

Fisherman  (male) 

1.  Helps  catch  lish 

£•  Watches  and  checks  traps 

3-  Sets  traps  and  empties  them 

)n  vShovels  fish  into  ctorar^e  places 

^*  V7eif;;hs  fish 

6.  Delivers  fish  for  processing 

Fishing  boat  deck  hand  (male) 

1.  Does  f^eneral  housekeeping  work  on  a  xishin^7  boat 

2.  Helps  set  and  empty  traps 
3»    Folds  and  stores  fish  nets 

ii»    Shovels  fish  into  storage  places 
'j*    Washes  and  Jiangs  sponges 
6.    Mends  nets 

Workers  in  fish  hatchery  (male) 

1.  Helps  with  cultivation  of  fish 

2.  Feeds  fish  ^n  hatcliery 
3*    Tends  water  temperatures 
U.    Cleans  water  areas 

5*    Cares  for  Equipment 
6.    Assists  in  other  jobs 
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LESSON  PLANS  FOR  8th  GRADE 


Lesson  1 

Orientation  to  Guidance  Program 

iU    Orient  the  children  about  vhat  to  expect  of  the  guidance  program 

1.    Five  major  areas  should  be  stressed 

a.  School  records 

b.  HcfW  to  study 

c.  Leam  to  make  study  of  yourself 

d.  Different  kinds  of  workers 

e.  Preparing  for  jobs 

B.    Additional  information 

1.  See  films trips 

2.  Discuss  pay,  deductions;  fringe  benefits,  and  overtime 

3.  Become  acquainted  with  work  kits 

1|.  Meet  and  talk  with  visitors  from  industries 

5.  Vocational  courses  in  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

6»  Field  trips  to  industry 

7.  How  to  look  for  a  job 

8.  Discuss  personal  interviews 

9.  Fill  out  application  blanks  for  jobs 

10.  Expose  children  to  many  jobs  in  thr  v/orld  of  woi'k 

Lesson  2 

Present  to  all  classes  the  filmstrip,  '^fliat  Good  Is  School?"    This  filmstrip 
demonstrates  the  relations  between  school  work  and  the  world  of  work,  and 
between  school  subjects  and  careers  in  which  they  are  interested.    It  also 
points  up  some  of  the  rewards  that  come  from  studying  various  subjects.  , 

Questions  to  discuss: 

1.  Have  you  ever  wished  you  didn't  have  to  go  to  school? 

2.  Do  you  ever  ask  yourself,  "Why  do  I  have  to  study  subjects  which  I 
dislike?" 

3#   Why  do  people  dislike  things  they  do  not  understand? 
li.    Will  you  use  what  you  are  learning? 

5»    Why  do  you  need  to  know  math,  English,  science,  and  history? 

Lesson  3 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Objective — exploration  of  the  world  of  work.    Child  should  be  acquainted  with 
what  a  particular  place  has  to  offer.    l-Jhat  jobs  are  within  this  particular 
place  that  you  are  to  visit? 

The  following  points  need  to  be  stressed: 
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1.  Learn  how  a  iactory  or  place  of  business  looks. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  workers 

3.  Get  ideas  for  the  kind  of  job  you  would  be  trained  for  and  have  in 
the  future 

ii.    Talk  with  the  children  about  behavior  on  a  field  trip 

5.    Know  something  about  the  place  that  you  are  to  visit.    Guidance  counselor 
has  the  information  on  file. 

Lesson  h 

LADDER  OF  SUCCESS 

Have  the  children  draw  a  ladder  with  eleven  steps.    Label  each  step  in  the 
following  manner:    100^^  I  did;  90%  I  will;  80^  I  can;  70^  i  think  I  can;  60% 
I  might;  $(y%  I  think  I  might;  hO%  what  is  it?;  30%  I  wish  I  could;  2055  I  don^t 
know  how;  10^  I  can't;  0%  I  won^t. 

The  purpose  of  the  ladder  of  success  is  to  motivate  the  children  to  do  better 
in  their  school  work  and  it  is  also  a  teaching  tool  for  self -evaluation  of 
their  work.    Study  each  step  and  use  your  own  imagination  to  motivate  the  children 
for  success. 

Lesson  5 

DJSVjSLOPING  your  study  SKILLS 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  and  introduce  to  the  pupils  the  methods 
of  successl\il  stucJying.    The  material  or  the  lesson  should  cover  the  following 
points : 

1 .  Homevrork 

2.  Physical  environment 

3.  Note  taking  I 
)|.  Preparing  for  tests 

5-  Listening  ^ 

Each  above  point  should  be  discussed.    Stress  that  a  child  cannot  be  successful 
in  school  if  he  doesn't  follow  certain  rules  and  procedures  with  the  above 
points  in  mind.    Guidance  counselor  has  information  pertaining  to  above  items. 

Lesson  6 

EVALUATION  OF  REPORT  CARDS 

Present  each  child  with  a  report  card  or  place  card  on  overhead  projector. 
Guidance  counselor  has  transparencies.    Please  request  them. 

Teach  the  children  how  to  read  a  report  card  correctly.    Discuss  with  the 
children  the  following  points  for  understanding: 

1.  Social  habits 

2.  Work  habits 

3.  Individual  subject  matter 
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SOCIAL  HABITS  ^VORK  HABITS 


1. 

Self-control 

1. 

Fnll  use  of  his  ability 

2. 

Courtesy  in  speech  and  action 

2. 

Attentiveness 

3. 

Cooperation 

3. 

Promptness,  attendance 

u. 

Acceptance  of  responsibility 

k. 

Obedience  to  direction 

5. 

Care  oi  property 

5. 

Pride  in  his  work 

6. 

Acceptance  of  criticism 

6. 

Participation 

Lesson  7 


Evaluation  of  report  cards  and  self -picture  check  list  are  aimed  to  stress 
progress  in  school  and  project  into  the  world  of  work.    Transparencies  on 
file  in  guidance  office ! 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  following  self -picture  check  list.  Consider 
the  word  in  this  list  and  check  how  often  you  think  it  describes  you  as  you 


are 

(always,  usually. 

sometimes. 

or  never. ) 

1 

Honest 

10. 

Clumsy 

18. 

Thrifty 

2. 

Happy 

11. 

Show-off 

19. 

Even-tempered 

3. 

Friendly 

12. 

Afraid 

20. 

Dependable 

u. 

Sad 

13. 

Kind 

21. 

Angry 

5. 

Serious 

llu 

Modest 

22. 

Moody 

6. 

Sensitive 

15. 

Proud 

23. 

Open-minded 

7. 

Jealous 

16. 

Lizy 

2h. 

Unreasonable 

8. 

Popular 

17. 

Neat 

25. 

Demanding 

9. 

Shy 

Lesson  tj 


Show  filmstrip,  "Your  First  Year  of  High  School."    On  file  in  guidance  office 
at  SCIPS  Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  filmstrip  is  to  show  what  high  school  life  will  be  like. 
Remind  the  children  that  they  will  be  going  on  a  field  trip  to  the  high  school 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned  sometime  during  the  school  year.    Stress  the 
importance  of  high  school. 

Lesson  9 

Discuss  the  following  chart.    Draw  the  chart  on  the  board. 


Supply  and 
Demand 


Duties 


JOB 


Where  Qnployed 

Number  of  Workers 


Special 
Qualifications 


Chances  for 
Advancement 

Earnings 


Education  and 
Training 
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Lesson  9  continued 

Use  an  occupation  as  you  teach  this  chart.    Use  the  occupational  handbook. 
One  could  use  a  policeman  as  an  example.    This  should  familiarize  each  child 
to  know  what  to  be  thinking  about  when  he  is  planning  i'or  future  jobs. 

Lesson  10 

SCHOOL  RULES 

This  topic  needs  to  help  children  \inderstand  why  we  have  school  rules.  Children 
need  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a  need  to  learn  and  accept  school  rules. 
Not  only  will  rules  be  followed  in  elementary  school  and  high  school,  but  they 
will  also  be  used  throughout  liz'e. 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  reasons  for 
rules  and  to  f^rasp  the  necessity  of  rules  in  all  group  situations.    Make  stu- 
dents feel  that  rules  are  mde  to  help  bhem,  not  to  limit  them.    There  are 
rules  of  behavior  in  all  kinds  of  situations. 

Discussion  2 

1,  Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  why  i^les  are  made  at  all? 

2,  Why  do  we  have  rules  in  football? 

3,  Vfny  do  WG  have  rules  when  using  a  knife  njid  fork? 
it,    V/hy  do  we  have  traffic  rules? 

5,  Make  out  a  list  of  school  rules. 

6,  How  old  do  we  have  to  be  before  we  aro  free  from  rules? 

7,  Can  you  imagine  what  this  school  would  bo  like  if  all  rules  were 
abolished  l,e(^inning  tomorrow  morning? 

Lesson  11 

GUIDANCE  FOHl^I  RECORD 

Objective — to  teach  a  child  to  make  out  a  life  history  of  himself.    Have  a 
child  make  a  fruidance  notebook.    It  should  stress  the  life  of  the  individual 
child.    This  can  be  helpful  in  applying;  Xor  a  job  and  applications  for  almost 
anything.    The  follovring  items  should  be  in  the  notebook: 

1.  Education--complete 

2.  Activities  in  school  and  outside  of  school 

3.  Special  awards 
References 

$.    Employment  record 

6.  Social  security  number 

7.  Medical  record 

8.  Family  history--complete 

Lesson  12 

PUNNING  TOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Present  the  reference  booklet^  "Planning  for  High  School"  to  the  children. 
Study  the  booklet  with  them. 
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1.  study  table  oi'  contents 

2.  Introduction 

3.  Section  to  the  pupils — read  this  to  the  childx*en 
ll.    Section  to  the  parents 

Lesson  13 
PIAtJNING  i^'OR  IUGH  SCHOOL  continued 

Definitions : 

1.  IVhat  is  a  major? 

2.  What  is  a  minor? 

3.  What  is  an  elective? 
In    What  is  a  credit? 

5.    What  are  the  basic  reqiiireinents? 

LeGson  Ih 

Show  the  rilm,  "They  Beat  the  Odds."    53ynopsis--a  Nep:ro  youth  considers  drop- 
pinf<  out  Oi'  school  because  he  reels  that  regardless  or  the  extent  of  his  edu- 
cation, a  Nepro  is  limited  in  hin  career  opportunities.    His  counselor  reviews 
the  lives  oi'  several  successi'ul  Nen^'oevS  vrho,  throuph  diligent  efi'ort  and  per- 
sistent study,  did  beat  the  odds.    Tlie  film  poijits  out  that  in  our  society 
qualification  comes  through  education. 

Lesson  li? 

GETTING  READY  i^DR  WORK 

Every  child  needs  to  know  what  he  needs  to  rret  ready  I'or  work.    He  needs  the 
i'ollowinct 

1.  Birth  certiiicate 

a.  Employers  may  want  prooi'  ol  afre 

b.  A  birth  certificate  tells  when  you  were  bom  and  where 

2.  Everyone  needn  a  social  security  nuinber 

3.  Work  lavrs 

a.  Contact  the  p:uidance  counselor  "bout  the  work  laws 

b.  State  Department  of  Labor  or  Department  of  Employment  can  tell  you 
about  the  work  laws 

i.  Work  you  cannot  do 

ii.  Hours  you  can  work 

iii.  Pajr  you  must  receive 

U.    Work  permits 

5.  How  to  get  your  work  permit 

6.  References 

Note— -check  booklet,  "Getting  a  Job."    Guidance  counselor  has  the  booklet  on 
file. 
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Lesson  16 


APPLICATION  FOm 

You  must  know  how  to  Till  out  an  application  xorm.    You  should  prepare  ahead 
or  time  about  what  to  anticipate,  what  they  ask  I'or  on  an  application  lorn. 

Think  about  the  following  items: 

1.  The  Icinds  of  work  you  have  done 

2.  Your  education  and  training 

3.  Your  favorite  school  subjects  and  your  grades 

Lesson  17 

JOB  APPLICATION  Continued 

In  order  to  fill  out  ^ob  applications  correctly ,  the  student  should  be  told 
that  he  should  be  able  to  -understand  the  words  that  are  used  in  the  form. 
The  following  words  should  be  taught  and  discussed  for  their  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation. 


1. 

Nationality- 

11. 

Married 

21. 

vipouse 

2. 

Citizen 

12. 

Sinple 

22. 

Minor 

3. 

Height 

13. 

Previous 

23. 

Guardian 

u. 

Weip;ht 

111. 

EjcperiencG 

2U. 

Termination 

Dependent 

15. 

Company- 

25. 

Commuting 

6, 

Education 

16. 

Maiden 

26. 

Convicted 

7. 

Personal 

17. 

Handicap 

27. 

Responsibility 

3. 

Rei"erence 

18. 

Defects 

28. 

Contingent 

9, 

Relative 

19. 

Reason 

29. 

Employer 

10. 

Notify 

20. 

Signature 

30. 

Employee 

1.  Answer  eveiy  question  on  the  application  form 

2.  Write  or  print  le  ribly, 

3.  Please  fill  out  application  form — guidance  counselor  will  provide  the 
forms. 


Lesson  18 

PREPARING  FOR  A  JOB  INTERVIEW 

!•    Meaning  of  interview 

2,  Meaning  of  employee 

3.  Meaning  of  employer 

h.    wl;7  have  an 'intervievr? 

a.  Helps  you  decide  if  you  would  like  to  be  employed  with  this  com- 
pany. 

b.  /ai  opportunity  for  the  employer  -do  become  acquainted  with  you,  which 
will  help  him  to  make  a  decision  about  your  employment • 

Your  appearance  affects  the  employer's  opinion  of  you 
!•    Is  your  clothing  clean  and  pressed? 
2.    Is  your  shirt  tail  out? 
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3.  Is  your  hair  cornbed  and  neat? 

U.  Are  your  shoes  shined? 

5.  Are  your  nails  and  hands  clean? 

6.  Is  your  mkeup  neat  and  toned  down? 

7.  If  you  wear  glasses,  are  they  clean? 

8.  Are  you  well  shaved? 

9.  Is  your  breath  pleasant? 

10.  Is  your  perfume  too  strong? 

11.  Is  your  posture  pleasant? 


During  the  interview 

1.  Be  on  time — better  to  be  early  than  late 

2.  Boys  should  give  a  firm  handshake 

3.  Introduce  yourself 

h.  Be  yourself 

i.  Don^t  sit  durinF^  the  interview  and  look  at  the  floor;  instead,  look 
the  interviewer  in  the  eye  when  you  talk 

6.    Express  your  interest  in  the  company 

7o    Appear  alert--show  interest  in  what  tiie  employer  is  saying 

8.  Believe  in  yourself;  tell  yourself  that  you  are  as  f^ood  as  the  next 
applicant 

9.  Take  a  pencil  along 

10.  Know  something  about  the  job  you  want  and  the  company  you  are  interested 
in  working  for 

11.  Have  a  sense  of  humor 

12.  Don't  say  too  much  during  the  inteiTview;  ansvrer  questions  and  express 
your  interest 

13.  Don't  ask  how  much  money  tha  job  pays 


Questions  the  employer  may  ask 

1.  Why  did  you  want  to  interview  with  our  company? 

2.  \^ere  and  how  long  did  you  go  to  school? 

3.  What  were  some  of  your  extra-curricular  activities  in  school? 
U.    How  do  you  spend  your  spare  time? 

a •  Hobbies 

b.    V/hat  do  you  read? 

V/hat  other  vrork  have  you  done? 
6.    Would  you  be  interested  in  working  overtime  or  would  you  be  interested 

in  working  nights? 
?•    Would  you  object  to  being  transferred  to  another  location? 

8.  V/ould  you  object  to  travel? 

9.  Do  you  like  to  work  with  people? 
10.    Will  you  be  willing  to  take  a  test? 


Lesson  19 


NEWSPAPER  ADS --where  to  find  jobs  and  job  information 


1.  Newspaper — have  children  bring  one  into  school 

2 .  Radio 

3*  Television 

h.    Magazines  and  bulletin  boards;  for  example,  U.S.  Employment  Office  and 
Post  Office 
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5«    Calling  companies 

6.   What  do  you  look  for  when  looking  for  a  job? 

List  the  job,  pay,  age,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  No  high  school  education 

2.  High  school  education 

3.  College  education 

Discuss  the  number  of  jobs  under  each  heading  and  show  the  advantages  of  at 
least  a  high  school  education  over  no  high  school  education 

Lesson  20 


"What  I  Want  Out  of  Life'' 

1.  Read  the  stories  to  the  class.     (Guidance  counselor  has  copies) 

2 .  Watch  for  clues  to  the  fjoals  of  life 

3.  Is  it  good  to  dream? 

H.  Does  it  pay  to  work  hard  in  life?  Vfhy? 

5.  l-Zhat  are  the  different  occupations  mentioned  in  this  story? 

6*  Do  you  like  the  story? 

?•  Have  the  children  write  'What  I  want  out  of  life-'^ 


Lesson  21 

1.    Present  to  the  class  the  employment  education  quiz.     (Guidance  counselor 

has  copies . ) 
2 9    Read  each  question  to  the  children. 
3«    Stress  be3V:,g  sincere  in  answering  the  questions* 
li.    Sveiy  student  should  think  about  these  questions. 

There  must  be  a  follow-up  on  these  questions - 

6,  Children  mst  be  ta.ught  why  these  questions  are  good  for  all  of  them. 

7.  Have  the  children  put  the  quiz  papers  on  the  bulletin  board..  Remind  the 
children  about  these  questions  at  least  once  a  week. 

Lesson  22 


From  the  booklet,  "Planning  for  High  School,"  teach  the  children  the  following 
definitions.    The  teacher  may  receive  the  booklet  from  the  guidance  counselor. 


1.  Business  opportunities  practices 

2.  Cosmetology 

3.  Auto  trades 

U.  Auto  mechanics 

5.  Aviation 


o.  Home  nursing 

7 .  Drafting 

8.  Building  trades 
9t  General  shop 

10.  Masonry 


Children  should  be  exposed  early  in  the  school  year  to  these  areas.  With  this 
background,  the  children  could  have  a  better  selection  for  high  school. 


Lesson  23 


Continuation  of  previous  lesson — definitions 
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I 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Wood  Work 
Electrical  trades 
Electricity  I 
Graphic  arts  I 
Foods  (catering) 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Stage  craft 
Photography 


Power  mechanics 
Off-set  printing 
Printing  design 


Lesson  2h 


Continuation  of  definitions 

1.  Metal  trades 

2.  General  metals 

3.  Machine  shop 
I^.  Tailoring 

Auto  body  repairinc 


Auto  mechanics 
Service  operations 
Barbering 

Mechanical  drawing 
Stress  business  courses 


Lesson  2$ 


Read  this  to  the  class-- 


"Today  will  nevor  come  ar^ain — use  it  or  lose  it!'' 

"Take  time  to  help  friends — it  is  the  source  of  happiness 


u 


THE  ANT  AND  TIIE  GRAS3H0FPE11 


One  suinmer  day  as  a  p;rasshopper  was  sin^inj;^  and  chirping  merrily  in  a 
meadow,  she  met  an  ant  who  was  staggering  alonf^  under  a  kernel  of  cor. 

•'Come  and  play  with  me,"5iad  the  grasshopper.     "The  day  is  warm  and  sunny. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  toil  and  drudge  in  this  manner.    Come,  and  dance 
and  have  a  good  time!" 

"I  am  laying  up  Tood  for  the  winter,'*'  replied  the  ant,  "and  I  recommend 
that  you  do  the  same." 

"Why  bother  about  winter?"  chirped  the  grasshopper,     "^//inter  is  a  long 
way  off."    She  went  on  dancing  and  singing  while  the  ant  plodded  on  with  her 
kernel  of  com. 

After  a  time,  smnmer  vias  gone  and  cold  autumn  winds  blew  through  the  meadow. 
The  ground  was  white  with  snow.    The  ant  was  warm  and  coral'ortable  in  her  snug 
little  house.    Outside,  the  grasshopper  was  cold  and  hungry  and  miserable. 
Finally  the  grasshopper  tapped  at  the  ant*s  door. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  the  grasshopper.    "The  weather  is  freezing  and  I 
have  nothing  to  eat." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  ant,  "but  you  danced  all  summer  while  I  worked. 
Now  you  can  dance  all  winter!"  She  shut  the  door  in  the  poor  grasshopper's 
face . 

Questions : 

1.  Does  this  story  have  anything  to  do  with  life? 

2.  Give  a  summary  of  the  story. 

3.  Do  you  want  to  be  the  "ant"  or  the  "grasshopper?" 
1|.    Children  could  act  this  out  in  class — two  members. 
3'.    Discuss  the  two  quotations  at  top  of  the  page. 
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ERIC 


c 


Lesson  26 


WHT  WORK? 

Let  us  think  about  the  most  important  reason  why  people  want  to  work — MONEY  • 
Money  is  the  rewaixi  that  we  receive  for  putting  in  a  good  day^s  work.  Once 
you  start  earning,  you  will  find  that  money  has  to  take  care  of  many  things* 
Have  the  children  list  the  things  that  they  received  in  the  past  that  cost  them 
money.    Children  will  most  likely  answer  with  these  responses; 

Lunch 

Movies 

Bowling 

Candy 

Cokes 

Clothes 

School  activities 
Savings 

Now  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  must  that  you  work.    When  you  are  older,  and  al'ter 
you  leave  school,  you  may  find  that  your  money  will  be  needed  for  many  more 
things.    Just  think  about  the  ways  your  father  and  rjiother  have  to  use  money 
they  earn.    Are  these  some  of  the  ways  your  parents  spend  the  money  they  earn? 

yood 

Clothing 

Shelter 

Insurance 

Medical  bills 

Recreation 

Car 

Savings 
Taxes 


Lesson  27 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


Define  and  explain  the  term  apprenticeship', 
terns : 


Define  and  explain  the  following 


Auto  trades 
Building  trades 
Business  education 
Drafting 


Electrical  trades 
Home  economics 
Metal  trades 
Printing 


1.  What  is  a  vocational  school? 

2.  What  is  a  trainer? 

3*    Reference— "Help  Yourself  to  a  Job."    Booklet,  pages  8  and  9 

Lesson  28 

How  you  earn  your  pay — ^present  to  the  classes  the  different  ways  one  can  earn 
his  pay. 


12h  - 

r  c  ■ 


1.  Piece^jork 

2.  Weekly  salary  ^ 

3.  Hourly  wage 
k.  Earnings 

5.  Base  pay 

6.  Time  and  a  half 

7.  Double  time 

Request  from  counselors  transparencies  on  file. 

Lesson  29 

SALARY  DEDUCTIONS  AND  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Present  to  the  children  material  about  salary  deductions •    Inform  the  children 
that  when  they  receive  their  first  regular  pay  at  a  steady  job,  they  will  learn 
that  some  money  is  held  back,  or  withheld,  from  their  pay.    The  employer  has 
to  do  this  because  there  are  laws  that  tell  him  to  do  just  that.  ,  The  money 
that  the  employer  holds  back  from  your  pay  is  money  that  goes  to  our  government 
to  pay  your 

1*    Social  Security 

2.  Federal  income  tax 

3.  State  income  tax 
1|.    City  income  tax 

Lesson  30 

Filmstrip,  *Tr/hat  Are  Job  Families?" 

The  major  purpose  in  showing  this  f iljnstrip^.is  to  help  the  children  realize 
that  their  interests  and  abilities  will  enable  them  to  enter  more  than  one 
occupation.    It  shows  how  jobs  may  be  grouped  into  families.    With  the  group- 
ing of  these  job  families,  children  are  able  to  think  more  intelligently  about 
future  careers. 
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FALL  GUIDANCE  PLANS 


A  COUNSELOR 


In  each  of  the  schools  serviced,  plan  to  meet  vd.th  the  stafr  to  explain 
the  function  and  duties  of  the  counselor  in  the  school.    Secure  the  principal* 3 
approval  to  do  this  prior  to  the  first  day  of  school. 

At  this  session,  explain  to  the  staff  the  type  of  referrals  they  should^ 
niake,  how  to  do  so,  the  possibility  of  group  counseling,  and  enlist  their  aid 
in  setting  up  a  schedule  so  that  the  counselor  may  teach  a  guidance  class  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  month  (at  the  junior  high  level.)    Also  schedule  the  ele- 
mentary classes  on  a  weekly  or  bi-monthly  basis,  depending  upon  the  schedule  at 
each  school.    Tell  the  teachers  the  schedule  for  their  particular  school  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  they  might  have.    Also  ask  for 
any  suggestions  they  might  have  which  would  help  the  counselor  be  more  effective 
in  the  school  and  make  it  clear  to  them  that  the  counselor  will  welcome  any 
suggestions  or  criticism  which  they  might  have  durinfr  the  school  year. 

Hopefully,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  school,  plan  to  visit  each 
classroom  in  the  school  (with  the  teacher's  permission).    Some,  of  course,  will 
already  know  the  counselor,  but  others  will  be  new  to  the  school.    Plan  to  make 
this  visit  about  10-lJ?  minutes  in  length,  depending  on  the  group. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  those  students  v^ho  know  the  counselor 
from  the  past  semester  to  realize  that  he/she  is  back  and  ready  to  work  with 
them  again,  and  to  acquaint  new  students. 

As  much  as  scheduling  will  permit,  plan  to  teach  the  7th  and  8th  grade 
guidance  classes  at  each  school  as  often  as  possible  during  the  opening  weeks 
of  school.    It  is  felt  that  the  befjinning  weeks  of  the  guidance  classes  set  the 
tone  for  the  whole  semester,  or  year. 

Work  as  closely  with  the  guidance  teacher  in  each  school  as  possible  to 
help  iiaplement  the  proposed  program.    Also  make  any  changes  necessary  to  fit 
any  particular  group  or  situation  as  the  principal  or  guidance  teacher  may  see 
fit. 

Solicit  permission  from  the  principal  of  each  school  to  talk  to  the 
parents  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting  during  the  very  first  part  of  the  semester.  During 
this  meeting,  explain  to  the  parents  the  role  of  the  counselor,  the  duties,  and 
functions.    Try  zo  enlist  their  support  and  urge  communication  lines  be  established 
between  parent  and  counselor.    Tell  the  parents  the  counselor's  schedule  and 
how  to  contact  him/her.    In  addition,  explain  how  the  counselor  plans  to  work 
with  individual  students  as  well  as  small  groups  and  classes.    Tell  briefly  some 
of  the  things  the  counselor  plans  to  cover  in  class.    The  forms  to  be  used  should 
be  shown  to  the  parents  and  make  them  aware  of  the  confidential  nature  of  per- 
sonal counseling  sessions. 

Sometime  before  individual  programming  of  8th  grade  students  for  high 
school,  schedule  another  meeting  with  parents  and  their  8th  graders  to  cover 
in  detail  the  importance  of  careful  thought  and  conference  with  their  children 
relative  to  planning  for  high  school.    Time  will  be  allowed  for  questions  and 
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answers     For  long  or  involved  questions  or  problems,  set  up  personal  appoint- 
Ss!   It  my  be'necessary  to  schedule  a  morning  meeting  and  a  night  meeting 
of        aforemLtioned  nature  in  order  to  see  as  many  parents  as  possible. 
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SUGGESTED  LESSON  PUNS 
SEVENTH  GRADE 


Week  of  September  11^  1972 

Orientation  of  all  7th  graders  to  junior  high  school  (in  schools  where  sixth 
grade  is  part  of  jvinior  high  system,  this  lesson  may  be  altered,  or  a  sub- 
stitute lesson  used.) 

Explain  to  students  the  set-up  of  the  junior  high  program  in  their  particular 
school.    Point  out  whatever  rules  and  regulations  with  which  they  must  abide. 
Be  sure  to  explain  why  these  rules  were  made  and  the  reasoning  behind  them. 
(For  example,  if  no  gum  chewing  is  allowed,  explain  why;  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  use  water  fountains  between  classes,  explain  why;  if  passes  are  necessary 
when  out  of  the  classroom,  explain  why.) 

Also,  be  sure  to  tell  students  what  they  can  do  and  how  to  go  about  it.  If 
they  are  passing  to  classes  for  the  first  time,  explain  how  and  what  rules 
their  school  observes  for  passing.    Use  of  the  library  facilities  is  also  im- 
portant information  to  be  given. 

In  general,  make  sure  that  each  student  knows  the  ''ropes ^'  of  his  school  and 
how  he  can  best  hope  to  function  successfully  in  his  school. 

Week  of  September  16,  1972 

Film  to  be  shoim.    See  section  on  film  evaluation. 
Week  of  September  25>  1972 

Give  detailed  explanation  of  the  guid.ance  program  as  it  is  set  up  in  your  school. 
See  youi  individual  counselor  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  in  wiiich 
he  plans  to  work. 

Emphasize  these  goals  of  the  guidance  program  in  particular:    The  program  strives 
to  increase  the  self-awareness  of  the  students  and  help  them  implement  a  positive 
self -concept.    The  counseling  program  hopes  to  instill  a  sense  of  self -pride, 
school  pride,  and  loyalty  to  both.    We  hope  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  natural 
curiosity  to  learn  more  about  himself,  the  world  around  him,  and  the  world  of 
work. 

The  coiuiselor  in  each  school  should  provide  aid  in  school  problems,  home  prob- 
lems (if  possible),  personal  counseling,  high  school  programming,  career  coun- 
seling and  testing. 

Please  make  students  aware  of  how  the  students  can  request  a  conference  with 
the  guidance  counselor  of  that  school.    Tell  the  students  the  schedule  of  the 
guidance  counselor  so  that  he  will  know  what  days  the  counselor  will  be  in. 

Stress  the  importance  of  doing  their  best  work.    Discuss  getting  along  with 
several  teachers.    Offer  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  started  in  junior  high 
on  the    right  foot." 
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For  exainple^  be  sure  to  write  down  all  assignments.    Keep  a  section  in  notebook 
for  each  subject  to  be  studied.    Learn  to  do  all  homitwork  assigned  and  keep 
up  with  reading  assignments.    Encourage  students  to  ask  questions  of  teachers 
when  they  do  not  understand  something. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  learning  to  get  along  with  fellow  students.  Discuss 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  conduct.    Work  on  creating  a  positive  self-image. 

Reference:    Chapters  2  and  3  in  7th  grade  guidance  book.  About  Growing  Up. 

Week  of  October  2,  1972  Film 

Week  of  October  9^  1972  —  Knowing  Oneself 

Discuss  the  importance  of  learning  about  oneself  in  order  to  try  to  plan  a 
successful,  fruitful  life* 

Use  of  SRA  filinstrip  //I  in  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Work  Kit  is  a  good  in- 
troduction'to  this  lesson.    Its  title  is  'Wio  Are  You?" 

If  this  film  is  not  available,  let  the  children  list  ways  of  identifying  them- 
selves; i.e.,  name,  address,  telephone,  (children  usually  give  these  first). 
Let  them  write  on  paper  this  ini'ormation.    List  their  physical  characteristics, 
likes,  dislikes,  interests,  and  abilities. 

Be  sure  to  discuss  interests  and  abilities.    They  could  be  the  same  but  not 
necessarily  so.    (I  may  like  art,  but  not  have  the  ability  to  be  an  artist.) 
Define  and  discuss  these  words. 

Introduce  the  words  introvert  and  extrovert.    Explain  the  diX'ference  to  children. 
Let  them  list  the  things  they  enjoy  doing  most  and  then  help  them  decide  whether 
they  think  they  are  more  of  an  introvert  or  extrovert. 

Discuss  the  fact  that  at  this  point  in  their  life  their  likes  and  dislikes  may 
change  as  well  as  their  interests  and  abilities,  but  point  out  that  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  try  to  understand  as  much  about  themselves  now  as  possible 
in  order  to  try  to  chart  a  successful  school  life. 

October  l6,  1972  —  Film 

October  23,  1972 

Listed  below  is  a  series  of  questions  c   '  open-ended  sentences  which  the  children 
can  use  and  you  can  utilize  in  learning  more  about  each  student.    These  papers 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  guidance  counselor  especially  if  a  personal  in- 
terview and  counseling  session  take  place ^ 

I  would  encourage  the  students  in  each  guidance  class  to  have  a  special  folder 
with  guidance  lessons  in  it  which  would  remain  with  the  guidance  teacher. 
(Since  the  information  is  so  personal  in  many  instances,  I  think  the  teacher 
should  be  responsible  for  storing  it  so  that  the  children  would  not  lose  the 
information  and  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  their  peers  who  might 
misuse  the  information . ) 
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Tell  Me  About  You 


1.  The  Person  I'd  Like  to  Be— (let  the  students  use  their  imagination  and  dream 
a  little  and  have  them  write  the  kind  of  person  they  would  like  to  be  if 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  into  that  person  right  now.) 

2.  If  I  Were  Sixteen~(What  are  some  of  the  things  they  would  like  to  do  if 
they  were  sixteen?^  Watch  for  those  who  say  "quit  school."    Refer  them 
to  the  guidance  counselor. 

3.  List  of  '^Tood  Things  to  Do  —  Who  would  praise  you? 
h.    Bad  Things  to  Do       Who  would  blame  you? 

5.  I  was  happy  when  

6.  I  was  sad  when  

7.  I  was  afraid  when  

8.  I  was  angry  when  

9.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  right  now  is  

10.    The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  right  now  is  

October  30,  1972  —  Film 

V/eek  of  November  6^  1972  —  School  and  IThy  It  Is  Important 

Let  volunteers  in  class  tell  why  they  think  school  is  important.    List  reasons 
given  on  the  board.    Let  those  students  who  do  not  think  school  is  important 
give  their  reasons  and  also  list  on  the  uoard.    Let  two  factions  of  students 
discuss  and  try  to  substantiate  their  opinions.    Be  sure  not  to  condemn  or 
ridicule  any  statement  made,  but  try  to  elicit  and  stimulate  their  thinking 
in  order  to  let  students  see  the  truth  or  fallacies  in  their  reasoning. 

Show  the  filmstrip  from  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Work  Kit — ^'l^hat  Good  Is 
School?"    Use  quevStions  at  end  for  discussion.     (Your  school  counselor  should 
be  able  to  see  that  this  ket  is  at  your  disposal  when  needed.    Try  to  notify 
him  a  few  days  before  you  need  it.) 

Week  of  November  13^  1972  —  Film 

Week  of  November  20,  1972  -  Importance  of  School  Records 

Use  blank  pink  and  white  cards  and  explain  to  students  the  vc.rioas  items  on 
the  card  and  how  they  are  used.    Explain  the  necessity  of  keeping  records  of 
this  kind  and  how  the  records  are  sent  to  various  schools  when  a  student  trans- 
fers.   Give  students  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  voice  their  gripes 
of  various  points  in  the  school  system.    Try  to  explain  reasi.ns  why  these  records 
are  necessary.    Point  out  the  fact  that  records  will  be  kept  on  them  in  the 
"world  of  work*'  and  they  should  get  accustomed  to  this  fact  now.    Stress  the 
importance  of  doing  their  best  work  at  all  times. 
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Use  blank  health  card  and  explain  items  recorded  on  it  and  their  necessity. 
Do  the  same  with  a  blank  report  card. 

Week  of  November  273  1972  —  Film 

Week  of  December  I;^  1972  —  Developing  Good  Study  Habits 

See  Chapter       page  38  in  book  About  GrowinFC  Up 
Main  points  to  stress: 

1.  Khow  exactly  what  you  are  studying  about. 

2.  Keep  an  assignment  notebook. 

3.  Take  time  to  think  about  the  subject.    Know  -vriiy  you  are  studying  the  assign 
ment . 

U.    Look  at  the  main  points  of  the  lesson. 
Get  all  materials  needed  lined  up. 

6.  Find  a  good  place  to  study. 

7.  Do  the  assignment  and  review  it  before  going  to  class. 

Discuss  SQ3R  method.    Survey,  question,  read,  recite  (to  yourself),  review. 
VJeek  of  December  11^  1972  —  Film 

Week  of  December  l8j  1972       Improving  Study  Habits  and  Skills 

Discuss  need  for  good  study  habits,  i.e.,  habits  formed  now  will  carry  over 
into  adult  life.    Many  study  habits  already  formed,  however,  if  they  are  not 
positive  ones,  are  too  lata  to  change.    The  older  one  gets  the  harder  it  is 
to  change  a  habit. 

Develop  proper  attitude  toward  study.    Good  attitude  is  a  necessity  in  doing 
anything  successfully.    Maintain  an  active  interest  in  achievement! 

Keep  a  written  study  schedule. 

Divide  study  time  among  various  subjects.  Do  hardest  subjects  first •  Discuss 
why  this  should  be  done. 

Discuss  effective  use  of  study  time  in  class  periods. 
\Jhen  reading,  skim  material  before  reading  it  in  detail. 

Make  use  of  clues  in  the  book  such  as  headings,  heavy  print,  pictures,  etc* 
Have  in  mind  important  questions  which  you  are  trying  to  answer  as  you  read. 
Find  the  main  idea  in  what  you  read. 

Try  to  get  the  meaning  of  important  new  words.    If  necessary,  keep  list  of 
few  words  and  write  down  their  meanings. 
Practice  recall  while  reading. 

Try  to  take  notes  in  class  as  well  as  when  reading. 

Review  and  revise  the  notes  as  soon  as  possible  after  class. 

Summarize  the  main  points. 

Arrange  to  talk  over  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the  lesson  or  assignment 
with  the  teacher. 
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Discuss  the  content  of  your  studies  with  others  outside  the  class. 

Keeping  up  with  the  assignments  daily  will  eliminate  the  necessity  to  "cram" 
for  a  test.    Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  cramming. 

Week  of  January  8,  1^73  ~  Film 

Week  of  January  15,  1973  —  Making  and  Keeping  Friends 

Discuss  iraportance  of  being  friendly  in  order  to  have  friends.    Everyone  wants 
to  have  friends.    What  are  some  of  the  qualities  we  look  for  in  choosing  a 
friend  and  qualities  we  find  in  the  friends  we  now  have? 

Discuss  and  give  examples  illustrating  the  following  traits.    Let  children 

tell  of  occasions  when  they  have  encountered  people  showing  any  or  some  of  these 

characteristics : 

a.  friendliness  ©•  self-respect 

b.  cheerfulness  and  sense  of  humor  f .  self-control 

c.  dependability  g-  though  ti\ilness 

d.  loyalty  h.  honesty 

i.  sincerity 

Have  students  think  back  and  recall  friends  they  have  had  for  as  long  as  they 
can  remember.     (There  will  be  only  a  few  who  can  really  name  friends  they  have 
had  steadily  since  even  grade  one.) 

Discuss  why  friendships  change 

a.  physical  growth  and  rate  of  development 

b.  new  and  different  interests 

c.  moving  to  new  locations 

Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  change  friends.    Why?    Let  children  offer  reasons  and 
examples.    If  a  friend  begins  to  do  things  which  you  know  are  wrong,  what  should 
you  do  to  help  him- -or  should  you  help  him  or  just  shun  him? 

Discuss  value  of  old  friends. 

Should  you  try  to  widen  your  circle  of  friends?  \7hy? 

How  do  you  make  new  friends?    (let  children  offer  suggestions  first.) 

a.  Try  to  smile  and  have;  a -pleasant  expression.    People  tend  to  shun 
sour-puss  faces . 

b.  Show  an  interest  in  the  other  person. 

c.  Listen  when  others  are  talking.  Try  to  get  interested  in  what  others 
are  saying — there  is  always  the  possibility  that  you  will  leam  some- 
thing new. 

d.  Develop  new  hobbies. 

e.  Avoid  cliques.    It  is  immature.    It  would  be  well  to  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  word.    How  do  children  get  started  in  various  cliques? 
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January  22  ^  1973  Filju 


Week  of  January  29 >  1973  —  What  is  Character? 

(The  next  few  lessons  will  be  spent  in  discussing  some  character 
building  traits .    Check  your  list  of  available  f iliustrips  and 
ask  your  counselor  to  get  the  ones  you  desire  which  are  pertinent 
to  your  character  studies.) 

Character  might  be  defined  as  the  sum-total  of  our  habits.    It  is  clear,  the, 
that  to  build  a  strong  character,  we  must  build  the  right  kind  of  habits. 
Since  our  habits  are  the  result  of  our  everyday  actions  and  thoughts,  the  boy 
or  girl  who  would  build  a  strong  character  must  eliminate  those  thoughts  and 
actions  that  go  to  make  up  bad  habits. 

Have  children  begin  to  list  habits  which  build  strong  character. 
Discuss  how  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  habits. 
DiscusJi  how  to  change  or  avoid  those  habits  which  are  vr^desirable* 
You  might  want  to  discuss  the  following  poem: 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know: 

I  want  to  be  able  as  days  go  by. 

Always  to  look  jnyself  straight  in  the  eye. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  at  the  setting  sun 

And  hate  myselr  for  the  things  I^ve  done. 

I  don't  want  to  keep  on  the  closet  Jhelf 

A  lot  of  spcrets  about  rnyself , 

/md  fool  myself,  as  I  come  and  go. 

Into  thinking  that  nobody  else  will  know 

The  kind  of  person  I  really  am, 

I  don't  want  to  dress  myself  up  in  sham, 

I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect, 

I  want  to  deserve  all  men's  respect: 

But  here  in  the  struggle  for  fame  and  self 

I  want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 

I  do  not  wnat  to  look  at  myself  and  know, 

That  I  am  a  blunderer  and  bluff,  an  empty  show. 

I  never  can  hide  myself  from  me, 
I  see  what  others  may  never  see. 
I  know  what  others  may  never  know; 
I  never  can  fool  iryself ,  and  so. 
Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be 
Self-respecting  and  conscience  free. 


See  if  the  class  can  give  interpretations  of  the  following  quotations: 
Character  is  what  you  are  in  the  dark* 
Our  character  is  the  result  of  our  conduct. 

Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputation  is  like  its  shadow*  The  shadOt 
is  what  we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing*  ) 

Week  of  February       1973  Film 

Week  of  February  12,  1973  —  Continuation  of  Discussion  of  Character  Traits 

Ambition 

Ambition  has  been  defined  as  the  habit  of  mind  that  strives  to  excel. 

Discuss  with  class  the  need  for  striving  to  get  ahead  in  school  and  in  life- 

Read  and  discuss  the  following  poem: 

Be  the  Best  of  Whatever  You  are  •  by  Douglas  Malloch 

If  you  can't  be  a  pine  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Be  a  scrub  in  the  valley—but  be 
The  best  little  scrub  by  the  side  of  the  hill; 
Be  a  bush  if  you  car.-t  be  a  tree. 

If  you  can^t  be  a  bush  be  a  bit  of  the  grass. 
And  some  highvray  happier  make; 
If  you  can't  be  a  Piuskie  then  just  be  a  bass  — 
But  the  lovliest  bass  in  the  lake! 

We  can^t  all  be  captains,  we  We  got  to  be  crew. 
There's  something  for  all  of  us  here. 
There's  big  work  to  do,  and  there's  lesser  to  do. 
And  the  task  you  must  do  is  near* 

If  you  can't  be  a  highway  then  just  be  a  trail. 
If  you  can't  be  the  sun  be  a  star; 
It  isn't  by  size  that  you  win  or  you  fail- 
Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are! 

Have  children  give  their  interpretation  of  the  following  quotations: 
He  who  would  climb  the  ladder  must  begin  at  the  bottom. 
If  you  dcn't  aim  high,  you  will  never  hit  high. 

Week  of  February  19,  1973  Film 

Week  of  Februaiy  26,  1973  —  Obedience 
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To  the  teacher:    Obedience  comes  naturally  to  children,  if  we  ask  for  it  in 
uhe  right  way.    But  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.    It  is  a  means  of  education, 
not  a  f:jaal  purpose.    The  problam  is  really  one  of  what  we  shall  ask  children 
to  do,  or  what  they  must  do;  and  c     low  we  ^ve  our  commands  and  prohibitions. 

The  difficulties  of  many  people  come  from  not  being  clear  about  things  before- 
hand.   Our  own  uncertainties  get  passed  on  to  the  children,  and  they  never 
really  know  whether  we  really  mean  what  we  say  or  not.    If  we  do  make  demands 
and  prohibitions,  we  mast  keep  them.    The  child  readily  accepts  conditions  vrtien 
he  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  clear  ejid  firm.    Some  children  may  still  some- 
tijTies  try  to  rebel  and  get  their  own  way 5  but  they  won't  make  a  habit  of  it 
on  each  occasion  like  the  child  who  does  not  know  where  he  is  with  our  hasty 
^^do's"  and  "don»t.'' 

Pupils  must  be  made  lo  realize  that  discipline  is  one  of  their  first  duties* 
They  should  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  obedience  brings  happiness  and 
disobedience  brings  unhappiness. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  fact  that  all  people  have  rules  to  follow.  Every- 
one  must  learn  to  obey  and  follow  directions .    Teachers  follow  rules  of  the 
various  principals;  principals  follow  orders  from  the  downtown  office;  downtown 
administrators  follow  rules  from  the  state  office,  to  some  degree,  etc. 

IJhen  children  get  into  the  world  of  work,  they  will  have  to  follow  rules  of 
their  superiors-    Sven  if  they  become  self-enployed,  they  will  still  have  to 
follow  certain  guidelines  and  rules  set  up  for  self-employed  persons. 

Children  in  the  seventh  grade  should  have  been  used  to  obeying  teachers  since 
^the  beginning  of  school.    Some  of  them  have  done  a  good  job.    Others  at  this 
age  '^egin  to  rebel  (as  a  sign  of  growing  up*) 

Point  out  thai,  obedience  in  school  is  a  reflection  upon  the  child's  home  train- 
ing.   Most  parents  try  to  instill  obedience  in  their  children  from  the  time 
they  are  bom. 

Discuss  the  following  poem: 

Obedience 

The  boy  and  girl  who  will  obey 

And  who  respect  what  parents  say 

And  who  are  prompt  and  cheerful,  too. 

In  doing  what  they  are  told  to  do, 

V/ill  show  a  parent's  trust  and  love. 

And  from  a  habit  that  will  prove 

The  greatest  treasure  they  can  own 

Both  while  they  are  young  and  when  they  are  grown. 

For  only  those  vrho  can  obey 

Know  how  to  rule,  the  wise  ones  say. 

And  so  I  shall  my  parents  mind 

And  prompt  and  cheerful  be,  and  kind. 
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My  teacher  takes  my  parents'  place. 
So  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  disgrace 
My  home  and  parents,  too,  should  I 
Strict  obedience  to  them  deny. 
So  I  shall  try  in  every  way 
To  do  just  what  ray  teachers  say: 
Thus  shall  I  show  tttv  home  respect 

. — .  ■  — .  ■   ^ — —  it  .  -  —  / 

.^d  my  dear  parents'  name  respect. 
This  habit  formed  in  home  and  school. 
Of  promptly  minding  every  rale, 
VJill  make  it  easy  to  obey 
The  laws  which  are  my  country's  stay. 

I ^11  never 

3e  such  a  gosling  as  to  obey  instince* 
But  stand  

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself 
And  know  no  other  kin. 

Week  of  March  3^  1/73  Filiu 

Week  of  T-Iarch  12,  1973  —  Honesty 

VoT  the  teacher:    Children  need  jnodels  more  than  they  need  critics.    Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  others  (ef^pecially  the  children).    The  way  a 
ch-J-ld  is  treated,  the  kind  and  amount  of  training;  he  receives,  are  powerful 
x'actors  in  determining;  the  kind  of  person  he  will  become. 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  reasons  for  being  honest.    Children  of  this  age  and" 
in  various  areas  do  not  feel  the  same  abouo  honesty  as  they  did  some  years  ago. 
It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  discussion,  empatliy,  and  illustrating  to  convince  some 
students  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy," 

It  is  well  to  let  the  students  discuss  incidents  which  they  have  seen  happen 
or  situations  in  which  they  have  become  involved  and  their  outcomes.  Sometimes 
we  can  see  why  they  have  developed  a  rather  negative  attitude  toward  honesty. 

Discuss  the  story  of  the  Shepherd's  Boy  and  the  Wolf— the  one  where  the  boy 
yelled  "wolf"  so  often  that  when  a  wolf  actually  did  come  to  the  boy  and  his 
ricck,  the  villagers  went  on  with  their  vrork  and  the  wolf  killed  what  he  wanted- 
oi  the  sheep,  etc.    The  shepherd  boy  learned  that  liars  are  not  believed,  even 
when  they  do  tell  the  truth.  \ 

Honesty  \ 
I 

Do  what  conscience  says  is 'right: 
Do  what  reason  says  is  best: 
Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might : 
Do  your  du^y  and  be  blest. 

Ziocuss  the  difficult^r  a  child  might  have  in  trying  to  secure  work  if  he  has 
a  reput-ation  of  being  dishonest. 
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Week  of  March  19 3  1973  —  Film 

Week  of  March  26 ^  1973       Kindness  ^ 

Kindness  costs  so  little  yet  it  goes  so  far.    Children  need  to  be  taught  kindness 
early  in  life.    Sonetixnes  just  a  kind,  ^^entle  word  or  smile  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  someone  happy. 

Children  of  junior  high  age  have  a  tendence  to  be  very  unkind  many  times.  Try 
to  let  the  children  plan  a  short  skit  shoidjig  the  wrong  way  and  the  kind  way 
of  many  small  incidents  which  they  see  take  place  in  the  school  day.    For  ex- 
ample, they  might  show  what  happens  when  someone  walks  down  the  aisle  and  a 
child  has  his  foot  sticking  out--in  one  case  the  child  who  falls  bscomes  loud 
and  belligerent  and  the  one  v;ho  caused  the  fall  gets  angry — thus  a  possible 
fight,    flow  should  the  situation  be  handled? 

Vfnat  happens  when  passing  to  classes?    VJhy  should  students  keep  to  the  right? 
Illustrate  several  outcomes  when  one  student  brushes  against  another  in  the 
hall.    What  happens  when  books  are  dropped?    Should  others  stop  and  help  pick 
them  up?    Or  walk  by  and  utter  annoyances. 

How  should  students  react  to  teacher  when  they  are  late  for  class?    And  vice 
versa? 

V/hat  can  students  do  to  help  a  new  child  become  adjusted  to  his  school? 

There  are  numerous  situations  which  students  can  think  01  and  can  be  acted  out 
and  discussed. 

Week  of  April  2,  191}  —  Discussion  of  ways,  children  can  be  of  service  to  the 

school 

List  organizations  which  are  available  to  your  particular  school;  i.e.,  Student 
Coimcil,  Big  Sisters,  Cafeteria  Helpers,  Librarj^  Helpers,  Monitors,  etc.,  and 
whatever  organizations  you  may  have  in  addition  to  these. 

Discuss  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  having  these  organizations  and  how  the 
students  can  help  by  joining  and  how  the  organizations  can  help  then. 

Discuss  the  qualities  of  a  good  leader  and  a  good  follower.    How  can, a  good 
follower  help  an  organization?    How  can  a  poor  one  tear  dov;n  a  group? 

The  dates  on  these  lesson  plans  will  not  run  accurately  in  all  instances.  I 
have  included  soine  dates  in  which  school  will  not  be  in  session  due  to  Christmas 
vacation.  Thanksgiving,  and  spring  vacation^  etc. 

The  dates  that  are  not  listed  further  will  be  taken  care  of  because  during 
both  semes\\ers,  I  i-d-ll  schedule  at  least  four  field  trips  and  four  guest 
speakers,  so  these  suggested  plans  should  bo  quite  adequate  for  one  school 
year. 

Please  see  counselor  for  other  additional  and  supplemental  materials . 
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SUGGESTED  LESSON  FjANS 
EIGHTH  GRADE 

Week  of  September  11 ^  1972 

Explanation  01  the  guidance  prograjn  in  this  school  and  what  accomplishments 
are  desired,     (liven  though  this  was  done  in  the  beginning  oi*  the  seventh  grade, 
there  will  imdoubtedly  be  new  students  and  it  does  some  good  to  repeat  the 
purposes  of  the  guidance  program  again  to  the  eighth  graders.)    Review  objec- 
tives and  purposes  of  guidance  program. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  being  an  eighth  grader  and  the  impoz^tant  choices 
which  must  be  made  during  this  coming  year. 

The  guidance  counselor  assigned  to  your  school  will  strive  to: 

1.  Assist  administration,  teachers  and  students  in  providing  a  meaningful 
guidance  experience  in  relation  to  self -awareness,  school,  and  job  or 
occupational  information. 

2.  Help  students  solve  their  own  problems. 

3.  Help  students  make  intelligent  course  selections  for  high  school. 

It.    Help  students  to  develop  acceptable  personal  and  social  attributes. 

Discuss  with  students  some  of  the  group  activities  planned  for  the  year — Honors 
Day,  Career  Day,  Student  Council  meetings.  Parents'  Night  (;rfien  high  school 
curriculum  and  assignments  will  be  discussed),  possible  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  etc.  ^ 

Week  of  September  18,  iy72  ~-  Autobiography  and  Guidance  Information  Sheet 

This  lesson  will  require  two  sessions.    NexL  week,  October  2,  a  film  is 
scheduled  so  the  autobiography  will  have  to  be  completed  on  October  9,  1972. 

Suggest  that  the  children  keep  a  guidance  folder  and  all  infomation  done  in 
class  will  be  kept  in  this  folder. 

This  autobiography  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  guidance 
coixnselor.    Let  the  students  do  a  rough  draft  first  and  give  as  much  individual 
assistance  as  necessary. 

Do  the  Guidance  Information  Sheet  first.    Stress  good  penmanship  and  accuracy. 
Go  over  each  item  with  the  students  and  answer  questions  they  may  have.  Col- 
lect these  and  give  to  guidance  counselor  for  his  files.    See  guidance  counselor 
for  these  forms. 

October  2,  1972  —  r'ilm 

October  9i  1972  —  Complete  autobiography 
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October  16,  1972  - 


-  Film 


October  23>  1972 

Use  and  discuss  booklet,  'Why  High  School?"    Brinj;  to  students'  attention  what 
companies  think  about  a  high  school  education  and  the  opportunities  available 
for  high  school  graduates.    Point  out  how  much  money  can  be  made  in  a  lifetime 
without  a  high  school  education  and  what  can  be  made  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

Approximately  $1.65  -  $2.00  per  hour  for  non-high  school  graduates,  8 
hours  per  day,  I4O  hours  per  week.    Work  approximately  hO  years. 

$7.00  -  $10.00  per  hour  for  high  school  graduates,  8  hours  p^r 'ciay-j^.etc. 

Put  figures  on  board  and  let  students  compute  yearly  salary  and  amount  for 
ho  years  for  both  groups. 

October  30^  1972  ~  Kiljn 

Week  of  November  6^  1972 

Discuss  facts  surrounding  the  importance  of  choosing  high  school  subjects 
wisely.    Adequate  selection  of  subjects  should  provide  basis  of  preparing  the 
children  for  the  world  of  work.    In  choosing  to  prepare  for  a  job,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  student  to  know  himself  and  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

Have  students  make  a  list  of  things  they  can  do  well--discuss.    Make  a  list 
of  things  they  cannot  do.    Make  list  of  things  they  would  like  -^to  do  and  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  learning  how  to  do  them. 

VJeek  of  November  13  ^  1972       Film  ^ — 


\Jeek  of  November  20^  1972 

Use  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Work  Kit  film  SVE  ^778-2,  "V/hat  Do  You  Like 
to  Do?"    Use  discussion, questions  at  the  end  as  follow  up. 

November  27,  1972  —  Film 

Week  of  December       1972       Vj'hy  Study  Occupations? 

Try  to  make  students  aware  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  learning  about 
jobs.    Points  to  stress; 

1.  Choosing  a  career  goal  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  a  child 
may  ever  have  to  make. 

2.  Even  though  the  student  is  too  young  to  make  a  definite  decision  (in 
most  instances)  at  this  point  in  his  life,  it  is  necessary  to  acquain 
the  children  with  the  wide  range  of  jobs  open  to  them  today  in  order 
that  they  may  begin  to  prepare  for  something  which  they  like. 
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3.    It  may  be  the  first  really  coinplex  adult  decision  a  child  will  be 
called  upon  to  race.  \ 

h.  In  order  to  choose  intelligently,  a  child  must  have  some  basis  for 
making  a  choice.  Choosing  without  knowing  about  different  jobs  is 
like  reaching  in  a  grab  bag. 

THINGS  STUDSNTS  V7ILL  VJANT  TO  KNOW 

1.    What  is  it  like  to  work  in  various  occupations? 

\Jhat  kinds  of  satisfactions  may  one  expect? 

3.    What  kinds  of  abilities  are  needed  for  various  jobs? 

h.    What  kinds  of  education  and  training  are  needed  to  enter  certain  fields 

5.  What  school  subjects  help  prepare  studen-os  for  particular  careers  or 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  know  more  about  them? 

6.  VJhat  are  the  employment  opportunities  likely  to  be  in  the  career  fields 
you  are  considering? 

Let  students  try  to  list  answers  oo  these  questions  in  connection  with  careers 
in  which  they  show  an  interest. 

December  11^  1972  —  Film 

December  lo,  1972       Choosing  a  Career 

In  choosing  a  career,  one  must  learn  how  to  choose  one  field  of  work  in  prefer- 
ence uo  another.    This  means  you  must  know  something  about  many  fields  of 
work  which  are  open. 

Simple  sounding  words  can  be  the  sugar  coating  for  some  OTod  advice: 

Little  Jenny  was  given  a  penny-- 

Told  to  get 

One  sweet-- 

To  eat,  for  a  treat. 

Jenny  went  to  a  shop  with  her  penny. 

Found  sweets  on  display — oh  so  many! 

So  she  got  in  a  fre+.; 

Creid,  '"Wiichever,  I  choose 

Look  how  many  I  lose!'* 

Little  Jenny  went  home  with  her  penny — 

The  sveets  were  so  many,  she  hadn^t  picked  any!'' 

Moral:    You'd  beet  not  forget 
That  the  choice  is  for  you-- 
And  the  sweet  is  too! 
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Introduce  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit.    Show  students  how  to  use  it  and 
explain  in  detail  the  information  which  may  be  gained  from  its  use.  Assign 
two  students  to  be  in  charge  of  kit  to  be  sure  that  all  folders  are  returned 
to  their  proper  places.    Set  up  schedule  or  arrange  time  and  place  when  stu- 
dents may  make  use  of  the  kit  on  their  free  tine.    Some  may  want  to  report 
in  guidance  class  of  some  of  the  jobs  they  have  investigated. 

January  8^  1973  ~  Film 

January  l^^  1973 

Show  filmstrip  A.778-3  "What  is  a  Job?"    Use  discussion  questions  at  end  for 
follow  up. 

Januars^  22,  1973  —  Film 

January  29y  1973 

A  i''ew  V/ords  AbouL  VJork 

Let  students  copy  down  following  terms  after  which  discuss  thoroughly: 

Qccu'oation — Group  of  similar  jobs.    Secondary  school  teaching  is  an  example 
of  an  occupation. 

Emplo:/ment — Any  work  for  pay  or  profit. 

Career — The  course  of  an  individual  taken  in  his  progress  through  life.  This 
may  include  a  variety  of  jobs  and  a  number  of  different  occupations. 

Career  exploration  is  like  the  beginning  of  a  long  journey  into  unknown  terri- 
tory. The  journey  can  be  made  easier  and  more  entertaining  by  a  good  briefing 
and  consultation  wii^h  an  experienced  guide.    Don^t  rely  on  hearsay. 

A  good  guide  will  provide  maps  and  comprehensive  guide  books.    Your  guide 
may  be  your  counselor,  teacher^  experienced  friends  or  relatives. 

Girls  should  not  feel  that  they  do  not  need  an  education  just  because  they 
plan  to  marry.    Discuss  this  and  get  student's  reactions. 

Statistics  show  that  9  out  of  10  girls  will  hold  a  full-time  job  at  sometime 
during  their  lifetime. 

At  the  present  time — $0%  of  women  over  IS  years  of  age  are  working.    The  more 
education  you  have^  the  more  likely  you  are  zo  hold  down  a  job. 

Vfork — Any  kind  of  planned  and  responsible  activity  in  which  an  individual 
engages  with  an  expectation  of  getting  a  gainful  return  for  his  efforts. 

World  of  V/ork — The  sum  total  of  all  kinds  of  work — from  very  simple  to  highly 
complex — in  which  men  and  women  of  today  engage  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 
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Position — A  group  of  tasks  performed  by  one  person. 


Job — A  group  of  similar  positions  in  a  single  plant,  business  establishment, 

educational  institution,  or  other  organization.    There  may  be  only  one  or 

there  may  be  many  persons  employed  in  the  same  job.    Teaching  American  history 
in  your  school  is  an  example  of  a  job. 

February  5.  1973  —  Filja 

Week  of  February  12,  1973 

Why  Work 

Discuss  in  detail  making  sure  to  point  out  that  money  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  working.    Other  reasons: 

1.  To  feel  useful 

2.  To  feel  independent 

3.  To  get  working  experience 
h.  To  be  with  other  people 

5.  To  care  and  prepare  for  the  future  by  learning  a  trade  or  new  skills. 

Money  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  working,  however.    Money  is 
the  reward  you  receive  for  putting  in  a  good  day^s  work.    It  is  the  one  most 
satisfactory  way  an  employer  says  "Thank  you"  to  his  employees.    There  are 
other  ways  in  which  he  may  say  thank  you,  but  the  best  is  money. 

Discuss  ways  in  which  money  is  spent--as.-a     iid--when  getting  an  allowance. 
Recreation,  saving,  school  supplies,  etc.    Let  students  give  examples  of  their 
allowances  and  how  they  spend  them.    How  much  direction  do  they  receive  from 
parents  about  spending  their  money? 

VJhen  students  are  older,  and  a.'^'ter  they  leave  school,  money  will  be  needed  lor 
m.any  more  things.    Ask  students  to  list  some  of  the  ways  their  parents  must 
spend  the  money  they  earn.    Write  their  answers  on  board  for  further  discussion. 

Examples:    Rent  or  house  payments,  food,  clothing,  medical  bills,  savings  for 
some  special  need  for  the  home,  savings  for  the  future,  recreation,  church, 
travel  and  vacation,  taxes,  etco 

February  19,  1973  —  Film 

February  26,  1973 

Preparing  for  high  school  -  This  will  be  carried  for  several  sessions. 

March       1973  -  Film 

March  12,  1973 

Preparing  for  high  school 


March  19.  1973  Filin 

Karch  26,  1973 

Preparing  for  high  school 

April  2,  1973 

Preparing  for  high  school 

Issue  booklet,  Planning  for  High  School,  to  each  student.  Read  section  "To 
the  Pupil"  to  students  and  discuss*  Also  discuss  section  entitled,  "To  the 
Parent"  and  discuss  with  them. 

Explain  to  the  students  the  high  school  to  which  they  will  be  assigned  and  why. 

Explain  transfer  procedures  (at  first  session).    See  counselor  for  current 
information  regarding  this. 

Discuss  course  offerings  at  various  schools  and  answer  any  questions  students 
may  havi^  concerning  these.    Make  sure  students  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
major  and  a  minor,  "credits,"  elective,  basic  requirements. 

Be  sure  students  realize  importar.ce  of  making  careful  selection  of  majors  and 
mijiors  in  high  school.  Point  out  how  this  will  affect  their  work  career.  Be 
sure  they  talk  over  decisions  with  parents. 

Pass  out  blank  program  (mimeographed)  to  let  them  take  hone  and  fill  out. 
(Counselor  will  i\imish  you  with  these •)    These  should  not  be  returned  until 
after  the  night  or  morning  meeting  with  parents.    Parents'  signature  should 
be  secured  and  this  form  brought  to  counselor  when  he  has  individual  conference 
with  each  child  prior  to  making  out  permanent  high  school  program  card. 

Discuss  the  differences  between  junior  and  senior  high  school.    See  counselor 
in  order  to  set  up  a  visit  to  the  high  school  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  students 
of  your  school  will  attend. 

Show  filmstrip  and  record  "r our  Who  Quit."    See  counselor  to  obtain. 

Discuss  further  the  possibility  of  trying  to  choose  a  career  before  going  to 
high  school.    Do  not  discourage  those  who  cannot  decide — this  is  quite  common. 
Discuss  interests,  abilities,  courses  needed  in  high  school  for  a  particular 
vocation,  how  much  education  needed,  etc. 

April  9.,  1973 

Explanation  of  Social  Security 

See  counselor  for  the  kit  of  material  for  your  use.    Discuss  what  Social  Security 
is,  why  ne3ded,  where  to  apply,  what  happens  before  65,  etc.    All  this  infor-- 
mation  and  pamphlets  are  available  for  your  use. 
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April  163  1973 

How  To  Get  A  Job 

Places  to  look  I'or  a  job: 

1.    Want  ads  in  nevjspaper.    Let  students  bring  in  examples. 

a.    Discuss  words  used  in  ads  such  as, time  and  a  half,  O/T-overtime, 
app-application  and  rec-recorrirnendations ,  etc. 

2*    Family,  friends,  neighbors 

3.    School  counselors  or  placement  bureau 

I4.    State  employment  service 

Civil  Service  employment  offices 

a.  local  office 

b.  ref^ional  office 

6.  Cominercia-1  employment  ap;encies 

a.    List  examples  of  local  afr;encies  taken  froin  yellow  pages 
of  phone  book 

7.  Union  Hirinf^  Halls 

8.  Direct  contact 

a.     Goin^;  dii*ectly  to  nl.ace  vihere  there  is  n  jrb  vacancy 
April  23.  l?7^ 
Applying 

Let  students  "act  out"  applyinr;  for  a  job^    Use  nd  from  want  ad  section.  Let 
them  choose  ad  of  their  choice •    VJo:'.  in  sex'ern'l  groups  of  2*s  or  3's.  Need 
employer,  employee,  maybe  receptionists    Let  remainder  of  class  obsei^ve  and 
;nake  suggestions  and  criticisms,  etc. 

Teacher  must  offer  suggestions  and  lay  ground  rules  I'or  this. 
April  30.  1973 

Learning  to  Write  Letter  of  Application 

1.  Fill  out  form  r  mpletely« 

2.  Use  ink,  write^or  print  legibly. 

3.  Answer  each  question.    If  question  does  not  apply,  mark  N/A. 
See  Chap.  3^  p.  38,  Succeeding  In  The  World  of  Work. 


jmOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LESSON  PLANS 


Note:    Suggestions  Tor  many  of  the  following  lessons  cannot  be  completed  in 
one  class  period.    It  is  recoinmended  that  counselors  select  the  activities  that 
best  fit  their  particular  class.    It  is  also  recommended  that  the  counselor 
selects  the  lesson  that  he  feels  best  suits  the  particular  group  he  is  working 
with.    For  example,  some  7th  gradfi  groups  may  gain  much  from  a  lesson  which 
is  commonly  thought  of  as  an  8th  grade  lesson,  and  vice  versa. 

I.    Orientation  of  Guidance  Program 

A,    VJliat  will  be  done  in  guidance  classes 

1.  Vocational  infoz^ination  will  be  presented  in  guidance  classes 

2.  Films  and  filmstrips  will  be  presented 

3.  Vocational  tapes  will  be  presented 

h-    Lessons  of  the  vocational  nature  will  be  presented 

B*    Representatives  from  business  and  industry  may  visit  class  to  ^.nswer 
questions 

II.    Definition  of  a  counselor 

A.  Counselor  assists  students  in- completing  his  high  school  program 

B.  Counselor  helps  smll  groups  solve  cominon  problems 

C«    Counselor  helps  individual  students  solve  individual  problems 

1.    Counselor  will  interview  each  7th  and  8th  grade  student  at  least 

once  during  the  year 
2*    Students  may  set  up  appointments  with  the  counselor  by  first  talking 

with  the  teacher,  principal,  or  vice-principal 

D.    Counselor  may  assist  students  visitirig  business  and  industry  for 

additional  vocational  information 
£•    Counselors  may  present  vocational  information  in  the  assigned  guidance 

classes 

III,    V/hat  this  class  can  do  for  you 

A.  Learn  something  about  yourself  which  will  help  you  to  decide  which  job 
or  ,1obs  would  be  best  for  you.    Discover  your  interests,  abilities, 
and  personality. 

B.  What  are  some  of  the  available  jobs  in  Indianapolis? 

C.  I'ihat  are  some  qualifications  for  certain  jobs? 

D.  How  do  you  get  a  job? 

How  to  meet  the  personnel  director. 

'Ifliere  are  the  jobs? 
G.    What  is  the  pay  of  certain  jobs? 
H«    V/hy  do  people  work? 

I.    How  does  school  help  in  getting  a  job? 
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J.    \Vhich  jobs  have  the  greatest  demand? 

K.    The  need  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  one  job, 

L.    What  are  the  opportunities  in  the  Indianapolis  high  schools  and  voca- 
tional schools? 
H.    What  about  high  school  records? 

N.    If  posjible,  we  will  visit  work  areas  to  see  first  hand  men  and  women 
on  the  job, 

0.    An  opportunity  to  work  in  small  groups. 

P.    What  is  your  responsibility  to  your  country? 

IV.    The  importance  of  elementary,  junio^  high,  and  high  school 

A.  Each  year  of  school  is  another  step  on  the  ladder  toward  your  goals 
(Beinr:  Teenaprers,  p.  153) 

B.  Setting  goals  discussed.     (Our  School  Life^  p.  $2) 

C.  Lifetime  earnings  of  dropouts,  high  school  graduates,  and  technicians 
and  college  graduates  discussed. 

V.    The  purpo'je  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  and  I.'j.  tests  given  to  eighth 
grade  students  discussed. 

A.  Test  scores  used  for  selecting  students  for  a  particular  group 

B.  Test  scores  used  for  scheduling  students  for  certain  classes 

C.  Test  scores  are  recorded  in  school  office  and  transferred  to  the  high 
school 

D.  There  are  separate  test  scores  for  reading,  spelling,  math,  science, 
and  social  studies 

E.  Validity  of  the  test  discussed 

VI.    Dropping  out  of  school  vs.  staying  in  school 

A.  Filmstrip — ^'Dropping  Out,  Road  to  Nowhere." 

B.  Before  fi-Un 

1.  Talk  about  dropping  out  of  school 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "dropping  out" 

3.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1970  more  than  7  million  youngsters 
will  have  dropped  out  of  school — will  you  be  one  of  them? 

l-i*    These  figures  include  boys  as  well  as  girls 

5.  If  you  are:    bored,  restless,  anxious  to  be  on  the  move,  wanting 
to  prove  yourself,  then  you  should  "for  your  own  good"  record  some 
of  the  information  in  your  brain 

6.  This  film  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  kids  who  have  quit  school 

7.  1$%  of  all  teenagers  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 

C.  After  film 

1.  Vfhat  does  the  iXiture  hold  for  the  drop  out? 

a.  last  hired 

b.  first  fired 

c.  lower  pay 

d.  poorer  jobs 

e.  in  and  out  of  jobs 

2.  Explain  company  that  only  wants  drop  outs 
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3.    You  will  be  workinf^  l;'.;  itcflt'^^  you  better  be  doing  something  you 
like 

h*    Employment  doors  do  not  open  autoiaatically;  yf  x  must  have  skills 

and  Icnowledge  to  make  them  open 
3'.  01"  all  teenagers  are  out  oi'  school  and  out  oi'  work 

VII.    Distributing  instructions  on  how  to  use  the  hif^h  school  booklet,  "Planning 
Tor  High  School.'*    Discuss  the  Tollowinf^: 

A.  Courses  oxiered  to  i'reshmen 

B.  Ma^iors  and  minors 

C.  Reqauirea  subjects  and  electives 
D-  Credits  required 

VIII.    Making  plans  Tor  high  school 

A.  Participating  in  high  school  is  a  veiy  important  step  in  your  liie. 
You  will  be 

1#    Preparing;  Tor  a  job 

2.    Preparing  lor  entering  college 

3*    Picking  out  a  life  partner ^  husband  or  wiie 

iit    Participatinr;;  in  clubn  and  spoi'ts 

5.    Kaking  a  lifetime  high  school  record 

B.  Diffrrences  between  hif^h  school  and  junior  iiigh  3chool 
If    Jbudents  aro  f^iven  moi'e  responsibilities 

2.  Students  are  (^iven  more  freedom 

3.  Studenbs  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  nuiny  of  the  subjects  he 
;>rill  take 

C.  Discuss  how  mciny  and  what  kind  o£  subjects  he  must  take  to  graduate 
from  high  school 

D.  Discuss  what  is  an  elective  subject 

E.  What  is  a  najorV 

1.  Si>:  credits  of  work  in  the  same  subject  area 

2.  Student  must  have  two  ruijors  r.o  [:;raduate 

3.  Majors  imist  be  in  difl'erent  areas 

F.  vA/hat  is  a  minor? 

1.  Four  credits  of  work  in  the  same  are^^ 

2.  Student  must  have  two  minors  to  ^'^raduate 

3.  Ninors  must  be  in  different  subject  area  from  those  of  majors  and 
each  minor  must  be  in  a  different  area 

G.  A  student  rnxst  attend  at  least  seven  semesters  in  grades  9-12  to  f^rad- 
uate. 

XX.    Your  first  semester  in  hiph  school 

A.  Kilmstrip,  "Your  i^'irst  Year  in  High  School." 

B.  Filmstrip,  "Hip;h  School  Course  Selection.^* 

C.  Being  Teenagers 3  p.  I60 

X*    Distributing  the  plan  sheets  for  high  school 

A.  Demonstrate  the  filling  out  of  the  plan  sheet.    The  use  of  the  overhead 
projector  is  very  helpful. 

B.  Instruct  the  students  when  plan  sheets  should  be  returned 

ERLC 


XI.    School  records  and  their  importance 
A«    Show  samples  of  school  records 
B«    Stress  the  permanency  of  school  records 
C,    Explain  wlio  uses  school  records 

D*    Show  sample  of  personality  traits  records  (exarTpIe  below) 
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XII.    The  vocational  opportunities  in  Indianapolis  discussed 

A.  A  career  educational  program 

B.  Mallory  Technical  Gollef^e  (show  examples  of  Mallor:/-  Tech  brochure) 
Cc    Vocational  areas  in  Indianapc  is  high  ii-chools 

Do    !>chool  or  Practical  Nursing 
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Xril.    How  to  find  a  jobj  the  following  are  discussed: 

A.  State  anployment  Agency 

B.  Employment  ads  in  newspapers 

C.  High  school  counselor  and  teachers  may  be  helpful 

D.  Friends  may  be  helpful 

E.  Radio  and  television 

XIV.    Looking  for  a  job  in  the  newspaper 

A.  Distribute  to  each  student  a  copy  of  the  employment  ad  section  of  the 
newspaper 

B.  Students  discuss  ads 

C.  Job  requirements  are  stressed 

XV,    Preparing  for  a  job  interview 

A.  Reference,  Film,  "Getting  a  Job  is  a  Job.*' 

B.  Distribute  and  discuss  the  mimeographed  copy  of  points  given  to  students 
concerning  preparing  for  a  job  interview  (see  below) 

C.  Students  role  play  employee  and  employer 

D.  Reference^  filmstrip,  "Your  Job  Interview." 

PREPARING  FOR  A  JOB  INTERVIEW 

1.  Meaning  of  interview 

2.  Meaning  of  employee 

3.  Meaning  of  employer 
k*  Why  have  an  interview 

a.  Helps  you  decide  if  you  would  like  to  be  employed  with  this  company. 

b.  An  opportunity  for  the  employer  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  which 
wi].l  help  him  to  make  a  decision  about  your  employment. 

Your  appearance  affects  the  employer's  opinion  of  you. 

A.  Is  your  clothing  clean  and  pressed? 

B.  Is  your  shirt  tail  out? 

C.  Are  your  shoes  shined? 

D.  Is  your  hair  combed  rjid  neat? 

E.  Are  your  nails  and  hands  clean? 

F.  Is  your  mp.keup  neat  and  toned  down? 

G.  If  you  wear  glasses,  are  they  clean? 

H.  Are  you  well  shaven? 

I.  Is  your  breath  pleasant? 

J.    Is  your  perfume  too  strong? 
K.    Is  your  posture  pleasant? 
6.    Durr ^g  the  interview 

A.  Be  on  time — better  to  be  early  than  late 

B.  Boys  should  give  a  firm  hand  shake. 

C.  Introduce  yourself, 

D.  Be  yourself. 

E.  Don't  sit  during  the  interview  and  look  at  the  floor;  instead,  look 
him  in  the  eye  when  you  talk. 

F.  Express  your  interest  in  the  company. 

G.  Appear  alert--show  interest  in  what  the  employer  is  saying. 

H.  Take  a  pencil  along. 


I.    Believe  in  yourself,  tell  yourself  that  you  are  as  good  as  the  next 

applicant. 
K.    Have  a  sense  of  humor. 

L.    Don*t  say  too  much  during  the  iJiterview,  answer  questions  and  express 

your  Interest. 
K.    Don't  ask  how  much  money  the  job  pays. 
?.    Questions  the  employer  may  ask 

A.  Why  did  you  pick  this  company  to  interview? 

B.  Where  and  how  lon.3  did  you  go  to  school? 

C.  What  were  some  of  your  extra-curricular  activities  in  school? 

D.  Hcrw  do  you  spend  your  spare  time?    (Hobbies,  reading,  etc.) 
B.    What  other  work  have  you  done? 

F.  Would  you  be  interested  in  working;,  overtime  or  would  you  be  interested 
in  working  nights? 

G.  Would  you  object  to  being  transferred  to  another  location? 

H.  Would  you  object  to  travel? 

I.  Do  you  like  to  work  with  people? 

J.    Will  you  be  willing  to  take  a  ter:t? 

m.    Film,  "Getting  a  Job  Is  a  Job." 

XVII.    The  job  interview 

A.  Set  up  desk  for  role  play  session 

B.  Define  employee  and  employer 

C.  Discuss  the  role  play  sessions 

XVIII.    Filmstrip,  "Your  Job  Interview" 

XIX.    Filling  out  an  application  for  employment 

A.  Show  samples  of  applications  for  employrt.cnt  with  Indianapolis  companies 

B.  Distribute  a  mimeographed  '^^rnple  copy  of  an  employment  application  to 
each  student 

C.  Discuss  and  complete  each  item  of  the  application  as  a  group 

XX.    What  industry  expects  of  its  employees 

A.  Reference,  pages  39  and         "Help  Yourself  to  a  Job." 

B.  Reference,  page  I66,  Being  Teenagers. 

C.  Reference,  page  202,  About  Growing  Up. 

D.  Reference,  filmstrip,  "Getting  and  Keeping  Your  First  Job," 

E.  Reference,  filmstrip,  ^Wiat  You  Should  Know  Before  You  Go  to  work." 

F.  Sample  copies  from  industry  concerning  company  rules  are  discussed 

XXI.    Defining  and  discussing  terms  used  in  the  world  of  work 

A.  Gross  pay 

B.  Net  pay 

C.  Fringe  benefits 

D.  State  and  federal  taxes  withheld  from  pay  check 

E.  Union  and  non-union  woilt  areas 

F.  How  to  calculate  overtime  pay 

G.  Medical  insurance 
He  Social  Security 
I.  Work  permits 

Q  -    1^0  - 
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XHI.    Make  your  high  school  career  worthwhile.    Discuss  the  following: 

A.  Worthwhile  electives— mechanical  drawing,  typing,  etc, 

B.  Obtain  a  skill  for  a  future  job  ifter  high  school, 

C.  If  collet;:'^,  is  a  possibility  for  you,  then  be  prepared  and  qualified, 

D.  Refex  ance     films trip,  "How  to  Succeed  in  High  School  by  Trying," 

XXIII,    How  to  Study 

A.  Reference:    filmstrip,  "Developing  Your  Study  Skills,** 

B.  Reference:    page  38,  About  Growing  Up 

C.  Reference:    filmstrip,  "Preparing  for  the  Jobs  of  the  70' s.*" 

D.  Questions  for  discussion  following  filmstrip,  "Preparing  for  the  Jobs 
of  the  70's." 

1,  Has  automation  increased  the  number  of  Jobs  available  today?  How? 

2.  Is  the  general  job  market  expanding  or  contracting?  Why? 

3,    V/ill  the  market  for  iinskilled  workers  remain  the  same  as  it  is  today? 
I;,    What  is  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the  United  States? 

At  what  point  in  your  schooling  do  you  believr*  it  is  time  to  start 

thinking  about  and  planning  your  future  career? 
6     Have  you  had  any  serious  discussions  with  your  guidance  or  vocational 

counselor  about  what  you  will  do  after  high  scnool? 
?•    What  areas  or  fi'^lds  of  work  will  have  fewer  job  opportunities  in  the 

70's? 

8,  What  field  has  shown  the  greatest  growth  in  the  past  five  years?  Will- 
it  continue  to  expand  as  rapidly?  Why? 

9.  How  has  the  process  known  as  micro-miniaturization  benefited  our  efforts 
in  the  space  program? 

10,    How  can  atomi'^  energy  be  used  for  civilian  purposes? 

E.  Reference:    page  112,  Being  Teenagers 

F.  Reference:    filmstrip,  "Preparing  for  the  World  of  Work." 

XXIV.    What  do  you  want  out  of  life? 

A.  Students  list  what  they  want  out  of  life;  for  example,  money,  cars, 
home,  good  job,  etc. 

B.  Students  explain  how  these  goals  can  be  reached 

C.  Reference:    page  h6.  Seeing  Ourself 

XXV.    Why  do  people  work 

A.  Ask  students  to  list  their  reasons  why  they  think  people  work. 

B.  Place  each  on  overhead  projector  and  discuss 

C.  Add  and  discuss  any  reasons  not  mentioned  by  the  class 

•    For  moeny 

a»    to  buy  food 

b.  to  buy  clothes 

c.  to  buy  a  house  or  pay  .ent  on  house  or  apartment 
d^    to  buy  a  car,  a  boat,  to  travel,  to  entartk^in 

e*    to  iircpress  people,  to  buy  something  for  someone  else 
f •    to  pay  bills,  for  education  purposes,  pay  insurance,  etc. 
2.    For  enjoyment 

a.    Commercial  fisherman,  farmer,  musician 
h.    to  meet  people  and  be  with  them 

c,  to  work  with  hands —-surgeon,  dentist,  machinist,  typist 

d.  to  be  outdoors  (or  indoors) 
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6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


To  acquire  a  skill  and/or  knowledge 

a.  to  learn  how  to  operate  machines 

b.  LrO  gain  experience  in  business,  etc. 
To  be  a  bos?. 

Because  someone  tells  you  to — such  as  wife  or  husband 
To  get  away  Trom  homo 
To  prevent  boredom 

To  make  a  better  world — politiciaiivS,  ministers,  etc. 
For  savings 
For  the  exercise 
Who  doesn't  h^ve  to  work 
Bedfast,  handicapped 

Those  that  are  willed  money  or  a  biisiness 
Those  who  cannot  find  jobs  are  helped  by  the  state- 
unemployment  insurance 
Factors  that  may  control  where  you  work 
a.    Distance  from  your  living  quarters  to  work  area 
Fringe  benefits 
Pay 

Your  skills 
Your  education 
Your  abilities  and  interests 
A.    Students  define  abilitie^s  and  interests 
Value  of  hobbies  discussed 
Reference:    page  277,  Seeinp;  Ourself 
page  137,  Being  Teenagers 
paf^e  l89.  About  Growinr<  Up 
filmstrip,  ^'Choosing  Your  Career/' 
filmstrip,  ^Wiat  Do  You  Like  to  Do?" 


12. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


b. 
c. 
d. 

G. 


-welfare, 


3. 
C. 
D. 
£. 
F. 
G. 


Reference : 
Reference: 
Reference : 
Reference : 


XXVII.    Is  college  for  you 

A.  Cost  discussed 

B.  Colle,f:^e  requirements  discussed 

C.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  r.oing  to  college 

D.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  going  to  work  after  high  school 

E.  Selecting  the  college  of  your  choice  discussed 

yjJUll^    If  you  attend  summer  school 

A.  Courses  offered  discussed 

B.  Credits  received  discussed 

C.  Hours  ^nd  student  requirements  discussed 

D.  Advantages  of  summer  school  discussed 

E.  How  to  enroll  explained 


XXIX.    Introduction  to  S.R.A.  work  kit 

A.  Distribute  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  jobs  described  in  the  S.R.A. 
work  kit  to  each  student 

B.  Two  students  are  assigned  to  distribute  the  desired  booklet  for  each 
student 

C.  Class  discussion  conducted  by  students  concerning  their  S.R.A*  booklet 
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XXX •    Is  failure  worthwhile^? 

A,    Filmstrip,  "Failure:    A  Step  Toward  Growth"--this  filjnstrip  points  out 
that  everyone  fails  at  something  during  their  life.    What  we  do  about 
our  failures  is  discussed. 
Key  points 

1,  Failing  can  bo  of  value  if  handled  right 

2,  Examples  of  great  men  who  at  some  time  failed 

3,  Reasons  for  failure 

Basic  thought -provoking  questions  for  students 

1,  Who  is  to  blame  for  your  failures  in  most  instances?    Could  it  be 
your  teachers,  your  parents,  other  students,  the  weather,  your 
health,  or  a  friend? 

2.  How  can  a  person  hurt  hiinself  when  he  is  afraid  to  ask  questions 
in  class  when  he  or  she  is  confused? 

Main  points  to  discuss 
!•    What  is  meant  by  failure? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  success? 

3.  Who  is  to  judge  if  you  failed? 
Does  anyone  go  through  life  without  failing  at  somethijig? 

5.  What  cajri  we  do  when  we  fail? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  failure? 
7»    What  do  wo  mean  by  'Trouncing  back?" 

8,  Vlhy  do  you  fail? 

9.  How  can  you  become  interested  in  a  subject  you  don^t  like? 

10,  How  many  times  did  Babe  Ruth  strike  out?j  why  do  people  forget  this 
and  remember  the  number  of  times  he' hit  home  runs? 

11.  What  is  the  first  step  you  should  take  when  you  fail? 


XXXI.    A  visit  to  industry 

A.    Why  visit  industry? 

Student  behavior  during  the  tour  at  plant  stressed 
Discussi.on  concerning  expected  jobs  to  be  observed 

After  the  visit  to  industry,  students  are  asked  to  discuss  jobs  they 
observed  and  qualifications  for  these  jobs. 
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XXXII.    Guest  speakers  from  industry  and  service  occupations 

A,  Purpose  of  visitors  visiting  class  discussed 

B.  Students  discuss  questions  to  be  asked  during  the  speaker's  presence 

XXXIII.    Opportunities  in  the  Armed  Sendees  for  men  and  women 

A.  Learning  a  skill  in  the  service  for  future  use 

B.  Gaining  educational  assistance  after  discharge  from  services 

C.  Retirement  pay  after  twenty  years  in  the  service 

D.  Obtain  travel  experiences 

E.  Distribute  and  discuss  armed  services  bul]  jtins 

XXXIV.    Exploring  your  interests 

A.  Hand  out  to  each  student  a  copy  of  •'My  Interests*' 

B.  Instruct  students  bo  be  honest  with  themselves  and  complete  it 

C.  Discuss  in  class  the  list  of  career  fields  and  ask  students  to  list 
an  activity  under  each  field. 
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XXXV.    How  iiitportant  are  the  decisions  and  choices  you  make? 

A.  Discuss  with  students  at  what  age  did  they  be^in  to  make  choicer 
B«    Discuss  with  students  how  they  make  choices 

C.    Discuss  how  their  future  is  affected  by  the  choices  they  make 

1.  Where  they  work 

2.  Who  they  associate  with 

3#    The  amount  of  money  they  make 
I;.    Their  health ' 

5»  Who  their  life  partner  will  be 
6.    The  type  of  home  the.\"  may  have 


V 

To;    The  Teacherg  o£  Guidance 

The  I'olloving  is  a  suggested  lesson  outline  for  use  with  eip.hth  grade 
guidance  classes.    You  may  also  find  some  of  the  lessons  appropriate  for  seventh 
grade  guidance  classes. 

It  sliould  be  understood  that  this  is  only  a  suggested  outline,  and  as  the 
teachers  of  guid-ance  you  should  by  all  means  feel  free  to  use  what  will  benefit 
your  students,  and  substitute  other  lessons  that  you  feel  are  more  appropriate 
for  your  particular  group. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  in  the  outline  was  compiled  as  to 
subject  relevance  to  the  school  year.    If  you  find  this  is  not  the  case  with 
your  .students  by  all  means  feel  free  to  chan[^e  the  plans* 

OUTLINE  FOR  8TH  GR.\JDE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

1.  Definition  of  guidance  ana  uhe  I'ole  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

A.  To  assist  administration,  teachers  and  students  in  providing  a  meaning- 
ful guidance  experie-ice  in  relation  to  self-awareness,  schoo^  and  job 
or  occupational  information* 

3.    To  assist  students  in  developing  acceptable  personal  and  social  attri- 
butes. 

G.    To  help  students  solve  their  ovm  problems. 

D.    To  inform  students  of  the  various  occupational  choices  • 

S.    To  help  students  make  intelligent  course  selections  i'or  high  school. 

2.  Understanding  yourself. 

A*  What  do  you  like  to  do? 

B.  What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes? 

C.  Taking  advantage  of  strong  and  weak  points. 

D.  Knowledge  of  your  abilities. 

E.  Knowledge  of  your  interest. 

F.  The  Free  and  Responsible. 'Person: 

The  free  and  responsible  person  strives  to  solve  problems  of  life  as 
they  are  encountered;  also,  he  can  reflect  upon  himself  and  his  life. 
He  uses  his  total  capacity  to  know  and  to  understand  himself  as  he 
seeks  to  integrate  his  learnings  with  his  concept  of  self  to  create  a 
life. 

He  chooses" among  available  alternatives.    He  recognizes  that  his  freedom 
is  limited  by  his  nature  as  a  person  and  by  the  culture  that  gives 
meaning  to  his  life.    He  learns  to  be  free  and  responsible,  progressively 
buildxng  upon  past  experiences  to  face  the  present  and  the  future. 

He  recognizes  that  he  is  cumulative]/  a  product  of  his  physical,  spiri- 
tual, emotional,  social,  and  psychological  nature  as  he  learns  from 
experiences.    The  values  that  he  learns  and  accredits  are  determining 
forces  in  the  establishment  of  his  life  objectives  and  of  his  life 
puiposes. 
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He  understands  that  freedom  is  the  opportunity  to  use  his  total  capacity 
to  solve  problems.    He  viewj  his  freedom  to  create  his  cfwn  life  as  his 
most  precious  possession.    He  knows  that  he  is  constantly  in  the  process 
of  becoming  responsible. 

He  defends  and  attempts  to  extend  the  freedom  of  other?  to  live  their 
lives  with  a  dignity,  worth,  and  integrity  that  are  an  a'  tension  and 
a  reflection  of  his  respect  for  his  own  dignity,  intef.rity,  and  worth 
as  a  unique  person.    He  respects  and  is  responsible  to  his  own  free, 
open  society  and  culture  as  an  environmental  and  supporting  force  that 
permits  him  to  be  free  to  choose  and  to  value. 

Thie  free  person  accepts  tVie  responsibility  for  his  decisions.    He  seeks 
aid  and  counsel  from  others  in  resolving  any  issue,  but  accepts  the 
implications  and  the  complications  of  his  actions. 

He  accepts  youthful  dependence  while  striving  for  mature  independence.. 
He  attempts  to  understand  the  irrational  and  rational  forces  within 
himself.    He  sejks  security,  acceptance,  recognition,  and  self-esteem 
in  psychologically  healthy  ways.    He  is  capable  of  loving  and  being 
loved.    Hate,  ignorance  and  bigotry  are  his  recognized  enemies. 

He  values  education  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  creatively  about  life 
while  preparing  himself  to  live  a  richer,  fuller  life.  Educational 
decisions  become  related  to  step-by-step  fonriulations  of  career  concepts. 
He  views  work  and  career  development  as  expressions  of  his  own  relations 
to  the  world. 

The  free  and  responsible  person  views  life  as  an  opportiinity  to  realize 
his  own  potential  as  an  individual  vdiile  demonstratjjig  by  each  act  of 
life  that  he  knows  self-realixation  as  at  the  same  time  social  self- 
realization. 

'Die  free  and  responsible  person,  capable  of  reflective  thinking  nd 
appropriate  problem-solving,  creates  values  to  guide  the  personal  pro- 
cess of  Vielping  those  younger  than  he  determine  objectives  and  purposes 
in  life.    The  worth  of  the  individual  is  one  of  the  most  basic  values 
within  a  free  society,  and  the  individual  is  the  raw  material  of  guidance- 
education.    Tlie  infinite  variability  of  students  within  a  democracy 
dictates  that  each  person  be  aided  through  learning  to  have  equal  access 
to  all  available  opportunities  for  self -recognition,  self -assessment, 
and  personal  development. 

Developing  your  study  skills. 

A.  Show  fiLmstrips  "D3veloping  Your  Study  Skills"  and  ^*Hung  Up  On  Homework.'* 

B.  Discuss  note  taking 

C.  Speed  reading 

D.  Test  preparation  and  how  to  take  a  test. 
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The  importance  of  your  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test* 

A.  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  gives  Indication  of  achievement  level. 

B.  Good  predictor  of  what  student  may  be  capable  of  doing. 

C.  Results  of  test  have  to  do  with  class  placement. 

The  importance  of  a  high  school  education, 

A.  The  value  of  diploma  in  dollars  (Census  Bureau  reports)  (Stres^J 

B.  Better  job 

C.  More  earning  power 

D.  Self-support  and  pride  in  self-support. 

E.  Responsible  citiiien 

F.  Decision  making 

The  helping  of  students  to  make  decisions  has  long  been  a  major  objective 
of  education  and  guidiuice,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  education  and  f^idance  can  make  to  the  future  of  our 
society  is  to  provide  students  with  training  and  practice  in  decision- 
making. 

Personal  values  are  used  to  determine  sitisfyin^::  outcomes ;  personal  values 
play  a  role  in  what  inform^ation  is  soui7,ht  and  how  It  is  evaluated. 
Once  a  pei^son  has  identified  his  values  he  must  be  able  to  convert  these 
into  clear  objectives  which  suggest  appropri.ate  actions.    Student,  faced 
with  decisions  need  training  and  practice  in  making  clear  statements 
of  objectives  and  in  identifying  actions  which  might  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives . 

Identifying  and  looking  at  one's  own  values  in  light  of  your  behavior 
is  a  veiy  difficult  thing  to  do.    It  is  difficult  because  we  don't  always 
want  to  reveal  our  true  values.    Converting,  these  values  into  clear 
statements  of  objectives  i?  even  more  difficult  because  we  then  discover 
when  confronted  with  each  other  in  a  choice  situation. 

Questions  for  discussion: 

Consider  the  degree  ox  difficulty  involved  in  these  decisions  that 
youngsters  face  by  the  tim.e  they  reach  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade: 

1.  l-^dit  curriculum  should  I  take  in  high  school? 

2.  I'vTiat  goals  should  I  set  for  myself  in  high  school? 
3*    Can  I  be  myself  ,and  still  have  friends? 

h.    Should  I  try  drugs? 
$.    Should  I  loave  home? 

6.  Should  I  go  to  college? 

7.  Should  I  drop  out  of  school? 

8.  Do  I  decide  or  will  my  parent?  and  counselor  decide  for  me? 

Now  take  any  of  these  questions  facing  youngsters  today  and  try  to 
answer  them  without  considering: 

1.  Personil  values 

2.  All  the  alternatives  available 

3*    The  risks  involved  in  each  decision 

k*    A  plan  to  seek  out,  evaluate,  and  use  information 

5.    Clearly  stated  short  and  long  objectives 


Dirficult?    Yes,  it  is  diiricult  to  pursue  -ilmost  any  task  without  kjiow- 
ing  how  to  go  about  it.    Yety  youngsters  lajed  with  the^"  decisions 
typically  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  dealing  with  them. 

6.  Making  intelligent  hir^h  school  course  .^election. 

A.  Show  films  trip  "High  School  Course  Selection." 

B.  Discuss  making  course  selection  with  some  specllic  goal  in  mind. 

C.  Avoid  taking  courses  or  selecting^'courses  because  some  i'riend  selecuti 
a  course, 

D.  Failure;    A  step  toward  growth. 

1.  Know  your  interest.^  and  abilities. 

2.  Understand  your  likes  and  dislikcn. 

3.  Yoa  usually  cannot  be  Tooled  in  everytliing.  Leam  by  your  mistakes. 
I4.    Talk  to  people  that  can  help  you  when  you  experience  trouble. 

Ask  I'or  .suggestions  and  alternatives  from  students,  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  others. 

7.  lour  lirst.  year  in  high  school. 

A.  ohov;  iilmstrip  "Your  First  Year  in  High  School*" 

B.  Show  xiliristrip  "How  to  Succeed  in  High  School." 

C.  Making  adjustment  from  junior  high  nchool  to  high  school. 

D.  Developing  good  study  habits. 
Participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

8.  Dropping  out  of  high  school. 

A.  Show  filmstrip  "Dropping  Out — Road  to  Nowhere." 

B.  Discuss  the  following:    difficulty  in  finding  good  paying  jobs. 

C.  First  fired  and  last  hired. 

D.  No  advancement  in  carwashing  and  dishwashing. 
9*    Preparation  for  juos  of  the  70^s. 

A.  Shove  filmstrip  "Preparing  for  the  Job.s  of  the  70 *s." 

B.  Job  classes,  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled. 

C.  Show  filmstrip  "Choosing  Yo'»r  Career." 

D.  Consider  interest,  abilities,  working  conditions,  supply  ^\nd  demarid 
of  certain  areas. 

10.  Work  permits  and  Indiana  law. 

A.  What  are  work  permits  and  where  do  students  get  them? 

B.  Jobs  minors  can  and  cannot  do  according  to  age. 

11.  Job  Application 

A.  Making  a  resume  (see  next  section) 

B.  .  Explain  terminology  found  on  job  applications 

C.  Pra.ctice  filling  out  job  applications,  with  reference  to  gooc  spelling, 
neatness,  and  accuracy. 

D.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  also  discuss  the  advantages  of  having  a  guidance 
folder. 


Making  a  Resme 


Befora  you  go  to  ar.  employment  r.,^ency  or  to  an  interview,  it  is  a  good  idea 
r-akp,  a  resume.    A  resume  should  shov'  all  the  important  information  about 
;rourself  that  you  will  be  asked  to  give  on  an  application  fom.    Writing  this 
ini'onriatior  iown  ahead  of  time  will  help  you  fill  out  an  application  form.  You 
Tuiy  have  to  aak  your  father  or  iP'-'Oher  for  some  of  the  inl'  rration.    You  may  have 
to  consulx  others  for  infor    '^ion  that  will  make  up  /our  resume  • 

Listed  below  are  just  a  few  >f  the  item3  that  should  be  included: 

1 .  Name 

2.  Address,  city,  state  and  '^Ap  code 

3.  Telephone 

i;.  Social  Security  number 

5*  Draft  status 

6*  Age,  height,  and  weight 

7.  Date  of  birth,  pla-^.e  of  birl  n 

8.  Marital  status 

9.  Father's  n.L-"^ 

10.  Kotiier's  namc" 

11,  Educational  record 


A. 

Klementary  School  « 

from 

to 

B, 

Jund  ^r  High  School  - 

-  from 

to 

Senior  High  School  - 

»  from 

to 

D. 

Vocational  Training 

to 

12,  Previous  work  experience 

A .  Company 

B.  Address 

C.  Kind  of  Work 

13.  Referonces  (Do  not  list  relatives) 

12.  How  to  conduct  yours^^^f  in  a  job  interivew* 

Use  p.iirrphlet  "Job  Hunting?^'  Eighteen  helpful  hints  on  "Selling  Yourself 
to  an  Employer*'  by  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Divisio.,  , 

13.  Job  planning  LI  you  are  noo  goin[^  to  college- 

A*    Show  filmstrip  "If  You're  Not  Golnp,  to  College." 

Mastering  the  basic  skills  while  in  high  school. 
C.    Making  the  necessary  pre-planning  for  vocational  occupation, 

Ih^    How  to  keep  your  job:    be  a  good  worker. 

A.  Be  willing  to  learn. 

B.  Be  able  to  take  constructive  criticism. 

C.  Be  prompt. 

i).    Be  wi.lling  to  do  more  than  is  expected. 
l5.    Fifty  ways  to  avoid  being  hired 

1.  Poor  personal  appearance. 

2.  Overi)earing,  overaggressive,  conceited,  superiority  complex—don't  be 
a  "ktiow-it-all,*^ 

3.  Inability  to  express  himself  clearly — poor  voice,  diction,  grammaar 


il. 

Lack  of  planning  Tor  careers-no  purpose  and  goals. 

Lack  of  interest  aid  enthusiasm — passive,  indifferent • 

6. 

Lack  of  confidence  and  poise  --nervousness,  ill  at 

ease. 

n 

Failure  to  participate  in  activities. 

8. 

Overemphasis  on  money — interested  only  in  best  dollar  offer. 

9. 

Poor  scholastic  record — Just  get  by. 

10. 

Unwilling  to  start  at  the  bottom — expects  too  much 

too  soon. 

1]  . 

Makes  excuses,  evasiveness,  hedges  on  unfavorable 

factors  in  record. 

12. 

Lack  of  tact. 

13. 

Lack  of  maturity. 

lU. 

Lack  of  courtesy--i?l-mannered^ 

15. 

Condemnation  of  past  employers 

16. 

Lack  of  social  understanding. 

17. 

Marked  dislikes  I'or  schoolwork. 

18. 

Lack  of  vitality. 

19. 

Fails  to  look  interviewer       the  eye. 

20. 

Limp,  fishy  handshake. 

21. 

Indecision, 

22. 

Disrespect. 

•23 . 

IV-happy  married  life. 

:'U. 

Frict3.on  with  parents. 

*  *  i- 

Sloppy  application  blank 

26. 

^'"oly  s.'-iopping  around. 

Want  a  job  for  a  short  tnme  .nly. 

2«. 

Little  sense  of  humor. 

29. 

Lack  01  ^aiowledge  of  field  of  spociaJ.i?.^^^.xon, 

30. 

Parents  make  decisions  for  him. 

31. 

No  interest  in  company  or  in  iiidustry. 

32. 

Empnasis  on  whom  he  knows. 

33. 

Unwillingness  to  go  where  we  send  him* 

3U. 

Cynical 

3v. 

Low  moral  standards. 

L-rzy 

37- 

Intolerant  J  strong  prejudices. 

Narrow  interests. 

yj^ 

Spends  too  much  time  at  motion  pictures. 

Poor  handling  of  personal  finances. 

ui. 

No  interest  in  community  activities. 

I42  • 

Inability  to  take  criticism. 

ii3. 

Lack  of  ^appreciation  of  the  value  of  experience. 

Radical  ideas. 

Late  to  interview  without  [;ood  reason. 

U6, 

Never  heard  of  company. 

hi. 

Failure  to  express  appreciation  for  inters' lower 's 

time. 

U8. 

Asks  no  questions  about  th3  job. 

U9- 

High-pressure  ^ype,  ' 

50. 

Indefinite  response  to  questions. 
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16.  What  are  job  families? 

liOok  at  jobs  in  difierrint  categories  in  SRA  kit. 

17.  All  about  apprenticeship  prograins. 

A.  Explain  how  apprentices  are  selected 

B.  Length  of  training 

C.  Use  rilm  "Apprenticeship  Training"  from  state  office  of  apprenticeship 
training • 

D.  Importance  of  makir?*   ^ocd  grades  aid  school  record. 

IS,    Requirements  for  graduation  from  high  school, 

A.    Jire  booklet  ^Tlanning  for  High  Sc;i^»ol." 
Discuss  credits. 

C.  Majors 

D.  Minors 

E.  Af'.  .r  school  activities. 

19.  Causes  of  failures  and  remedies. 

A.  Cuttinp  school 

B.  Teachers  are  hvjnan,  they  make  mistakes 

C.  Not  doing  homework 

D.  Tardiness  \jO  cl3.sr 

Failure  to  put  Torch  hast  effort  on  tesv. 

20.  If  /ou're  in  -^  rou^* 

"^alk  to  w^^omeone  tha'.'i  is  in  a  position  to  help  you, 

B,  The  coiTieone  may  not  be  a  person  that  you  like,  but  one  you  can  trust 

C.  AcUriit  your  mistakes  and  profit  by  them;  don*t  make  the  same  one  twice. 
Learn  by  your  wrongdoing. 

21.  Self -Concept  (Use  ''Just  for  Today^')  See  counselor  for  this  concept. 

22.  Rap  J ess ion. 

A.  Lfct  students  discuss  subject  of  their  choice. 

B.  Different  subjects  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

C.  The  fol.. oiling  subjects: 

1.  School  spirit 

2.  Guidance  services  we  would  like 

3.  Qualities  boys  like  and  dislike  in  girls 
l4«  Qualitiei?  girls  like  and  dislike  i.r  boys. 

23 •    Good  school  manners. 

A.    Courtesy  to  all  when  you  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Bo    Give  others  a  chance  to  ecxpress  their  side  of  a  situation — listen. 
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2U.    Field  trips 

25.  Where  to  find  jobs  and  job  information. 

A.  Newspapers 

B .  Friends 

C.  TV 

D.  Meaning  of  resume 

26.  Meaning  of  "Fringe  Benefits" 

A.  Paid  vacation 

B.  Paid  hospitalization 

C.  Hetirement 

D. -    Insurance  beneiits 

E.  Credit  Union 

27  •    ^  iy  check  terminology 

A»  Union  dues 

i3.  Federal  taxes 

C.  State  Gross  Income  Tax. 

D.  Net  pay 
£.  Gross  pay 

28.    A  plan  for  after  high  school 

A»  Personal  plan 

B.  Job  selection 

C.  Type  of  girl  or  type  of  bey 

D.  Type  of  additional  training 

2y.    When  friends  are  not  really  friends. 

A.  If  he  asks  you  to  cut  school. 

B.  If  he  asks  you  to  ride       a  stolen  car. 

C.  If  he  c-vsks  you  to  try  dinigs. 

30.  Drug  abuse 

A.  The  pitfalls 

B.  Relate  legal  us^;  of  legiiirnate  drugs  and  the  good  they  can  do  if  used 
properly. 

31.  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  your  comunity  services. 

A.  Legal  services  for  those  tliat  cannot  afford  them. 

B.  Free  medical  care  if  the  family  cannot  afford  sej^vices  of  a  doctor. 

C.  Dental  school  for  those  that  can^t  affoid  the  services  of  a  private 
dentist. 

D.  Other  seirvices. 
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32  •    Pardon  Me— Is  Your  Prejudice  Showing? 

A.  Words  can  be  killers 

B.  Both  black  and  white  students  bring  prejudic 
sources  to  school. 


ERLC 
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HOME  ROOM  GUIDANCE 


The  "Stunts"  of  Education  -  Education  still,  to  too  many  individuals, 
appears  to  inean  a  something  represented  by  an  array  of  marks,  a  collection  of 
credits,  a  certificate  or  diploma,  or  other  visible  proof  of  the  student's 
ability  to  do  the  prescribed  stunts  ol  education.    To  these  persons,  education 
is  an  organized  system  or  institution  that  inust  be  successfully  passed  through 
if  the  individual  is  to  deserve  and  win  the  highly  desirable  designation  of 
^'educated."    So  "education"  becomes  synonymcfus  with  graduation,"  and  the  more 
"graduated"  the  individual  is,  the  more  "educated"  he  is. 

Just  as  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  be  able  to  build  a  fire  in  the  rain 
with  only  two  matches,  apply  a  tourniquet,  or  recite  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law 
and  not  be  a  scout,  so  is  it  equally  possible  for  the  student  to  be  able  to 
work  a  problem  in  algebra,  parse  a  verb,  repeat  some  array  of  definitions,  names, 
dates  and  other  materials  and  still  not  be  educated. 

Growing  out  of  recent  scientific  study  of  childhood  by  educators  and  scien- 
tists there  has  developed  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  children 
which  has  made  possible  a  wholly  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  education. 
This  view  is  that  children  are  not  miniature  adults  at  all,  but  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  creature.  They  are  creatures  who  will  later  become  adult 
men  and  women,  it  is  true,  but  for  the  time  being  they  are  living  a  life  of 
their  own  and  can,  in  a  sense,  be  thought  of  as  being  an  entirely  different 
species  of  animal. 

This  attitude  can  be  understoof  if  we  think  of  children  as  being  the  raw 
materials  out  of  which  adults  are  being  made  in  much  the  same  sense  that  wood 
and  iron    are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  automobiles  are  made.    We  may 
compare  the  school  to  a  factory.    Just  as  in  the  automobile  factory,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  workers  to  take  the  raw  materials,  which  are  wood  and  iron, 
and  by  using  certain  tools  and  certain  methods  of  manufacture  turn  out  finished 
automobiles,  so  in  our  schools  and  other  educational  agencies  it  is  the  business 
of  the  principals,  teachers,  counselors,  parents  and  others  to  take  the  raw 
material,  in  the  form  of  children,  and  make  adult  men  and  women  of  them  by 
using  any  available  tools  and  materials. 

The  Modem  Demand  for  All-roundness 

We  must  not  forgot  than  an  individual  lives  in  physical,  social,  ethical, 
moral,  civic,  emotional  and  spiritual  relationships  as  well  as  in  mental,  and 
without  suitable  training  in  all  of  these  he  is  as  incomplete,  useless,  and 
ludicrous  as  sin  automobile  with  important  parts  missing.    Moreover,  a  development 
in  one  direction  does  not  guarantee  a  satisfactory  developinent  in  the  others, 
ror  instance,  it  is  possible  for  the  valedictorian  of  the  class  to  have  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  finest  array  of  marks  (only  fairly  intelligent  guesses) 
and  still  be  offensive  personally,  dumb  socially,  vicious  morally,  weak  spiri- 
tually, a  grafter  politically,  a  misfit  vocationally,  and  a  wreck  physically. 
Is  he  educated?  Hardly, 

In  short,  the  conception  of  education  solely  as  a  mental  process  is  not 
logical,  sufficient,  or  satisfactory.    The  individual  passes  through  many  rtif- 
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rerent  phases  of  experience  and  needs  to  be  educated  for  all  of  them.    This  is, 
then,  the  demand  of  modem  education  -  the  development  of  all-roundness  in 
spirit,  mind,  and  body. 

It  is  now  evident  that  we  must  direct  our  attention  and  energies  beyond 
mental  education  if  we  are  going  to  educate  the  whole  child.    It  has  already 
been  established  that  nearly  all  of  the  education  of  the  earlier  school,  above 
the  three-R  grades,  was  of  the  mental  type,  and  that  it  was  composed  of  pretty 
useless  materials.    In  fact,  useless  materials  were  desired  and  this  ideal  is 
still  reflected  in  many  school  subjects  and  in  the  writings  of  those  who  emphasize 
"liberal  education."    Illustrations  of  this  attitude  are  to  be  found  today  in 
the  philosophy  underlying  almost  any  college  of  liberal  arts.    Subjects  and 
material  of  practical  value  are  considered  cheap  and  unworthy  of  a  place  along- 
side of  the  cultural  or  liberal  material  usually  spoken  of  as  "the  finer  things 
of  life."    And  because  many  teachers  are  trained  in  this  liberal  arts  college, 
they  reflect  to  a  surprising  degree,  but  in  a  lesser  and  much  more  amateurish 
way,  its  educational  program  and  ideals. 

The  Importance  of  Guidance  in  the  Homeroom 

The  homeroom,  with  its  main  emphasis  upon  the  education  of  the  student 
rather  than  the  passing  along  of  a  body  of  subject  matter,  epitomizes  the  very 
soul  of  the  modem  conception  of  education:    that  the  pupil  himself  is  far  more 
important  and  sacred  than  any  mass  of  infoiration  he  may  ever  accumulate.  In 
raality  the  homeroom  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  pupil  himself  becomes 
uhe  subject  studied,  worked  with,  and  leamed  about.    He  and  his  activities, 
experiences,  and  interests  compose  the  curriculum.    He  is  the  curriculum  and 
all  subjects,  courses,  knowledge  and  infomnation  are  justifiable  only  if  they 
contribute  directly  and  definitely  to  his  development. 

The  formal  and  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is  replaced  by  the 
infomal  and  intimate  relationship  of  the  family;  complete  teacher  responsibility 
gives  way  to  pupil  participation;  knowledges  only  are  supplements  by  knowledges 
that  x\mction  in  forming  habits;  and  external  authority  is  supplanted  by  social 
pressure.    The  homeroom  is  not  a  preparation  for  life,  it  is  life  -  real  and 
vital  -  in  which  members  live  naturally  in  a  most  natural  setting.    The  develop- 
ment of  the  ideals  and  habits  of  all-roundness  *  this  is  the  opportunity  and 
function  of  the  homeroom. 

The  homeroom  is  the  most  important  institution  ir  the  intermediate  school. 
Beyond  question,  the  duties  perfomed  by  homeroom  teachers  are  the  most  vital 
and  far  ^^eaching  duties  performed  in  the  intermediate  school. 

The  influence  of  the  well-poised,  even  tempered,  kindly,  sympathetic  home- 
room teacher,  who  takes  an  aggressive  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  or  her 
charges,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  single  educative  influence  with  which 
our  pupils  come  in  contact,  and  it  also  represents  to  us  our  greatest  single 
opportunity  for  constructive  service.    The  homeroom  period  in  our  school  is 
the  backbone  of  our  organization.    We  find  here  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
teaching  guidance  in  our  schools.    It  might  well  be  said  of  any  modem  junior 
high  School,  "as  is  the  homeroom  so  is  the  school."    The  homeroom  is  the  pulse 
of  the  school,  reflecting  quite  accurately  the  general  condition  of  the  school. 
If  many  schools  have  found  the  homeroom  of  value,  then  the  blame  for  the  failure 
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of  other  similar  schools  to  be  impressed  with  its  influence  cannot  be  put  on 
itself  but  rather  on  the  method  by  which  it  is  organized  and  administered.  If 
it  is  successful  in  one  school,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  success- 
ful in  another  similar  school. 

Objectives  of  the  Homeroom 

1.    To  Develop  Desirable  Pupil-Teacher  Relationship 

This  rather  blunt  statement  may  appear  to  imply  that,  normally  in  the 
school,  desirable  pupil-teacher  relationships  are  not  developed  or  are  not 
present..    This  is,  of  course,  not  true,  for  there  are  many  instances  in  all 
schools  in  which  these  relationships  are  to  be  found.    However,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  these  relationships  will  indicate  that, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  school  subjects,  ideals,  organization,  and 
methods,  they  are  not  developed  so  much  as  they  might  be.    The  "lost  pupil- 
teacher  ir'elationship''  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  topic  of  many  a  serious  dis- 
cussion £imong  educators. 

This  relationship  is  twofold:    acquainting  the  teacher  with  the  pupil  and 
acquainting  the  pupil  with  the  teacher.    More  than  ever  before,  the  school  is 
interested  in  remedial  instruction  -  in  locating  the  weakness,  lacks,  and  de- 
ficiencies in  the  pupil,  in  his  personality,  make-up,  ideals,  habits,  ambitions, 
and  in  developing  a  program  for  improving  these*    The  diagnosis  of  the  individual 
pupil,  not  in  his  success  with  his  four  or  five  subjects  only  but  in  all  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  activities  and  relationships  of  his  whole 
life,  is  the  first  step  in  this  remedial  work. 

The  present  great  emphasis  upon  guidance  is  proof  of  the  demand  for  this 
program  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Whore,  just  how,  and  upon  the  basis  of  what  contacts  with  the  pupil  can 
the  guidance  teacher  initiate  and  develop  such  a  program  of  diagnosis  and  im- 
provement?   The  most  logical  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  teacher  can 
learn  to  know  her  pupils  through  her  contacts  with  them  in  their  regular  class- 
room activities. 

While  on  the  surf act  this  answer  appears  to  have  considerable  foundation, 
a  closer  and  more  critical  analysis  of  these  possibilities  will  result  in  an 
evaluation  of  them  that  is  a  great  deal  less  optimistic,  to  say  the  least. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regular  classi^oom  teacher  can  never  know  very  much 
about  her  individual  pupils  through  classroom  contact  with  them  and  the  reason 
is  quite  obvious.    She  normally  teaches  five  or  more  classes  with  a  total  of 
some  one  hundred  or  more  members  each  day,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  she  can  become  intimately  acquainted  with  this  number  during  the  short 
period  of  a  semester  or  term. 

Another  good  reason  why  she  cannot  become  well  acquainted  with  her  pupils 
is  the  very  nature  of  the  class  exercise  itself.    This  exercise  or  ^'recitation" 
is  usually  a  group  and  not  an  individual  affair  and,  because  of  the  presence 
of  other  members  of  the  group,  there  is  comparatively  little  opportunity  really 
to  know  pupils  personally. 
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A  third  reason  is  because  of  the  pupil-teacher  relationship.    The  teacher 
is  a  task  setter,  an  assigner,  the  examination  giver,  a  keeper-of-the-pupils 
busy.    The  student  is  the  task  doer,  the  getter  of  the  assignments,  the  taker- 
of -the -examinations,  and  the  one  kept  busy.    In  this  organization  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  are  in  a  sort  of  superior-inferior  or  e/nployer-employee  relation- 
ship in  which  the  superior's  main  job  is  to  give  the  inferior  something  to  do 
and  see  that  he  does  it, 

A  fourth  very  important  reason  is  that  the  teacher  is  held  responsible 
for  their  success  in  the  subjects  which  she  teaches;  the  emphasis  is  not  upon 
them  but  rather  upon  their  success  in  her  subject.    In  short,  almost  all  that 
any  teacher  can  know  about  the  average  pupil  is  what  he  does  in  her  room,  at 
a  particular  hour,  in  a  particular  class.    It  is  logical  that  beneficial  guidance 
will  have  to  take  place  in  the  homeroom. 

The  homeroom  teacher  functions  in  all  phases  of  guidance.    It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  she  comes  to  know  each  pupil  in  the  room  more  intimately  than  any 
other  teacher.    She  alone  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  pupil  in  all  his 
relationship;  his  studies,  his  difficulties  with  teachers;  his  problems  of 
discipline;  his  home  conditions  and  environment;  his  associates  in  school  and 
out;  his  attitudes,  interests,  and  abilities.    Therefore,  whether  the  school 
be  large  or  small,  it  is  with  the  homeroom  teacher  that  the  foundations  for 
guidance  must  be  laid. 

Moral  and  Ethical  Guidance 

Because  character,  of  some  type  or  another,  is  absolutely  fundamental  to 
any  kind  of  civilization,  the  development  of  it  has  always  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  most  important  emphasis  in  any  civilization's  educational 
system.    Although  the  basic  objectives  of  character  trailing  have  changed  but 
little  in  recent  times,  the  methods  by  which  these  are  developed  have  changed 
greatly  as  our  philosophy  of  education  has  been  influenced  by  what  we  have  dis- 
covered through  the  various  phases  of  child  study. 

Formerly,  our  character  education  was  larf^ely  of  a  negative  (prohibitory, 
disciplinary,  perceptual,  thou-shall-not )  and  a  learn  about  (maxims,  slogans, 
illustrations)  type  while  the  modem  conception  of  it  is  a  more  positive  and 
active  type,  based  largely  on  action  in  natural  situations.    Although  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  among  teachers  on  the  concept  of  these  methods, 
these  two  represent  fairly  accurately  the  so-called  methods  of  character  in- 
struction, the  direct  and  indirect. 

The  direct  method  of  teaching  character  is  to  develop  desirable  elements 
of  character  by  centering  attention  very  directly  upon  them,  by  analyzing, 
discussing,  and  by  memorizing  slogans,  codes,  creeds,  and  verses. 

B!y  the  indirect  method  the  learner  does  not  merely  formally  learn  a  l3sson 
about  some  particular  trait,  but  he  practices  this  trait,  or  its  opposite, 
in  an  actual  situation.    In  short,  he  learns  the  trait  by  really  doing,  per- 
forming and  practicing  it  in  some  more  or  less  natural  situation  in  which  this 
trait  is  commonly  desired  and  practiced. 
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Suggestions  for  leachinp;  Conduct 


There  is  not  space  enough  in  this  guideline  to  permit  of  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  materials  for  and  the  methods  of  teaching  conduct,  but  a  few 
basic  and  rather  widely  agreed-upon  principles  will  serve  as  a  backgroimd  for 
"the  presentation  of  quite  an  extensive  array  of  suggested  programs. 

1.  Very  Definite  Material  Should  Be  Selected 

The  faculty  with,  perhaps,  more  mature  students  should  select  a  few  funda- 
mental traits  upon  which  to  center  attention,    A  few  items  forcefully  presented 
are  worth  more  than  twice  as  many  only  half  as  well  presented • 

2.  Natural  Learning  Situations  Should  Be  Selected  and  Capitalized 

Learning  about  traits  of  character  apart  from  the  situation  in  which  they 
function  is  probably  o  waste  of  time.  Ideals  do  not  exist  for  themselves  but 
for  their  possibility  ol  functioning  in  habits. 

3.  A  Wide  Variety  of  Illustrative  Materials  Should  Be  Used 

Kate rial  illustrating  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  desirable  ideals 
should  be  utilized. 
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GUIDANCE  niPORM/LTIOH  SHEET  APPENDIX  D 

NAME  ,  ,  ;   - 

Last  First  Ilidcae 

ADDRESS   TELEPHOlffi  SCHOOL  

DATE  OF  BIRTH  ]  CIRCLE  BOY    GIRL    PRESEKT  CfRADE 

Ilonth    Day  Tear 

iJith  T/hom  do  you  live?   

Your  oim  parents,  aunt,  mother  and  stepi'ather,  stepmother 
and  <nm  father,  foster  paren.;s,  crandparents ,  guardian,  e^^ 

HoT'f  many  brothers?  sisters  Hoi;  many  still  live  at  hbrne? 

VJhat  school  did  you  attend  last  semester?  , 

'/hat  subjects  do  you  like  best?  ^ 

VJhat  subjects  do  you  like  I&ist?  '   

\hrdt  subjects  do  you  i.iake  your  best  grades  in?   

\Jhat  high  school  do  you  plan  to  att^^ndV   

rV5  you  plan  to  graduate  from  hif^h  school?        ^  Yes   TIo  (Circle  one) 

Ix  'four  arisiJGr  to  the  above  is  ''Ho,*'  briefly  e:q3lain  tihat  you  plan  lo  do  nhen 
you  leave  school   _   

f  ather '  s  ei[iployn\ent__  ^  _ 

Is  your  mother  employed?  IxTiere?  

VhQve  were  you  bom?_  Other  nchools  attended  .   


How  lone  have  you  attended  this  school?  Ilave  you  thought  of  irhat  you 

would  liJce  to  do  for  a  livinrj  T;hen  you  j^et  out  of  school?  . 

Hoi;  much  education  will  this  require?  ^Do  you  think  you  x^ill  be 

ablG  to  roaster  bJie  educational  requirements  of  tinis  ,iob?           In  "jhat  school 
sub.iects  irill  you  have  to  work  harder  to  attain  the  necessary  background  ior 
your  chosen  field?  

Ho%i  do  you  plan  to  iinance  the  preparation  required  for  your  chosen  career? 


Wamc  any  special  interests  or  hobbies  you  have 


DATE 


AUTOBIOGRAPm: 


This  is  to  be  your  story,  written  by  you.   Wliat  is  ycur  earliest  memory? 
Miat  kind  of  child  were  you?    (Your  father  and  mother  will  probably  furnish 
details  you  may  have  forgptten. )   IVhat  were  (or  are)  your  grandparents  like? 
l/ho  was  your  first  real  friend?   Were  you  punished  unjustly?   IiTiat  was  your 
earliest  ambition?   VJhat  has  been  your  greatest  disappointment? 

As  you  think  about  your  first  t^^elve  or  thirteen  years,  Jot  doxm  memories 
and  observations  that  you  might  use* 


]. 

i-y  parents 

2. 

Ky  earliest  recollections 

3. 

'i]y  early  childhood 

I;- 

Places  I  have  lived 

5- 

Pranlcs  of  iiy  youth 

6, 

Ponishnents  I  remember 

7. 

■  Great  days  in  my  life 

8. 

IJays  I  spend  my  i/eekends. .  .vacations 

9. 

An  animal  I  lil:ed 

10, 

Ily  best  friend 

11. 

Ily  favorite  relative 

12, 

iJy  likes  and  dislikes 

13. 

A  sport  I  follow 

11... 

A  hobby  I  follow 

15. 

Boo]:s  I  like 

16. 

Amisements  at  hone 

17. 

iiy  favorite  subject 

18. 

Ily  first  job 

19. 

Plans  for  the  iXiture 
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FXEIIENTARY  GUIDAWCE  

Vf  GATIOML  GUIMNCE  

JUIttrR  HIGH  COUNSELORS, 

1.  Number  of  individual  conferences  

2.  Number  of  teacher  conference^  

3.  K"amber  cf  social  worker  conferences 
k*    Number  of  parent  conferences  

rther  r.onferencos  

6,    Nuiftlr.er  of  teacher  referrals  

?♦    Number  cf  self  referrals  

8,  Other  referrals^  

9.  Nuiuher  of  class  presentations  

10,  Number  of  group  rriee tings  

11,  Number  of  guest  speakers^  

12,  Nuifiber  of  field  trips 

13  •    tJuiriber  of  PTA.  presentatioTtn  

II4..    In-servioe  training  ^ith  teach<^rs 

15.    Films  trips  nr  films  shOTJTi  

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  (brief  suKimary) 


MOWTH 
LOCAnON 
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APPENDIX  E 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 
FOR 

EACH  JUNIOR  HIGH  SUBJECT  AREA 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 
FOR 

EACH  JUNIOR  HIQH  SUBJECT  AREA 

Due  to  the  long  list  of  occupations  assigned  to  Industrial  Arts,  the  follow- 
ing occupations  have  been  reassigned  to  other  subject  areas: 

Art  Social  Studies 

I 

16.  Designer,  Industrial  #33  38.    Merchant  Seamen  #7S 

18.  Instrument  Makers,  Model  Makers  #60  60.    Office  Machine  Operators  #80 

UO.  Jewelers  #63 

U6.  Lithographers  #6? 

66.  Photoengravers  ,^85        )  1 

76.  Repairmen,  Watch  #96 

Language  Arts 

70.    Printing  Pressmen  #89 

82.    Servicemen,  Office  Machine  #lOli  , 
86.    Taxicab  Drivers  #110 

Physical  Education 

11.  Bus  Drivers,  Local  //19 

12.  Bus  Drivers,  Long  Distance  #19 
^0.  Managers,  Industrial  Traffic  #69 
6I4.  Parking  Attendants  #82 

69.    Power  Truck  Operators  #89 

Music 

7l|.    Repairmen,  Instrument!^  ^95 

Home  Economics 

5.  Beauty  Operators  #15  j 

18.  Drycleaning  Workers  #37  ! 

lili*  Laundry  Workers  #6ii  ' 

52.  Meat  Cutters  #72 

Mathematics 

80.    Servicemen,  Data  Processing  #103 
Ul.    Keypunch  Operators  #63 

I 

Science 

  I 

88.  Technicians,  Chemical  #113 

89.  Technicians,  Electrical  #llli 

90.  Technicians,  Phys.  #ll5 
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ERIC 


^  f 


ART 

Page  references  from  the  SR^.  Handbook  of  Job  Facbs 


1.  Cartoonists 

2.  Commercial  artists 

3.  Dancers 
Designers,  scene 

5.  Display  workers 

6.  Engineers,  ceramic 


Pa^<e  ?J 

Page  27 

Pape  30 

Page  33 

Page  3.^ 

Page  ill 


I. 


ERLC 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Page  references  from  the  SRA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 


1. 

Airline  stewardesses 

Page 

29 

2. 

Bakery  workers 

Page 

Ik 

3. 

Bus  boys 

Page 

20 

k. 

Cooks  and  Chefs 

Page 

28 

5. 

Demonstrators 

Page 

31 

6. 

Designers,  Fashion 

Page 

32 

7. 

Dietitians 

Page 

3U 

8. 

Dressmakers 

Page 

36 

9. 

Executive  housekeepei's 

Page 

hi 

10. 

Home  economist 

Page 

57 

11. 

Household  workers 

Page 

59 

12. 

Interior  decorator 

Page 

61 

13. 

Models 

Page 

77 

m. 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Page 

105 

15. 

Tailors 

Page 

109 

16. 

Technologist,  Food 

Page 

116 

17. 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

Page 

123 

i 
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Page  references  Irom  the  SRA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 


] 

Architects 

o 

Pa  err*   1  '\ 

J, 

Barbers 

Pa^e  1^ 

c; 
p  • 

yj  m 

Bindery  worke'^c; 

Pape  16 

7 

Blacksmitlis 

Pa  f^p  17 

8 

Bo  i  le  r  rna  ke  r  s 

Paf'p  17 

y  a 

"nrirklavorp 

Pp  ap  18 

RuildinK  contra rhorP 

Pac^e  19 

1  1 

Bus  drivers,  Inral 

Patrp  19 

1 

-Lc  m 

Riis  drivers.   Innfr  rlistinrR 

Pp  ctp  1 

J-   J  • 

Carpen  ters 

Pnp-p  21 

Cement  rnasony 

Fa:^e  22 

ConstTuction  mnrhinerv  ouor/iiors 

Parrp  28 

16. 

DesifiTiGr,  industrial 

Parr*  13 

17 

Draftsmen 

18, 

J3rycleaiiinf^  workorr? 

Pa  CTP  n 

19, 

lile^ctrician,  construction 

Page  3O 

20. 

Electrician,  maintenance 

Paw 

21. 

■  El  ec  tropla  tor.'K 

P^J  fro     X  Q 

22. 

lilnfciii^-  ^'^j  5  ae  ro  -  spaco 

Pto-o 

23  - 

Engineers,  air  conditioning:^  and 

refrigeration 

P;^;7p  M 

2ii 

En  gineers ,  c  ivi 1 

PniTo  111 

Engineers ,  electrical 

26. 

En  p:i n  ee  r s ,  in riu  3 1 y la  1 

Pa  rr/?r    ]  <  * 

A  fT-i^e  iiv* 

iilnp,ineers  •  mnchanical 

Pi  o-n    }  1  \ 

Engineers .  saj'pl-v 

P'l  (TP     1  i  ^\ 

29. 

Engineers,  stationary 

P.^rrci  )ih 

30. 

Engineers,  systeni 

pn  o"*:^    1 1  r» 

31. 

Engineers,  traffic 

P.T{.'r>  1.7 

32. 

pactory  assembler?^ 

Pni'ro  l]7 

^3. 

Kactoiy  inspectors 

p-irp  hrt 

X  t.it  .t-     /  \  ^  ' 

3L. 

Floor  covering  installers 

P'lp-G  51 

^5. 

Glay.iers 

Page  55 

36. 

Hotel  bellhops 

37. 

Industrial  and  labor  relations  workers 

Page  59 

38. 

Instrument  makers  -  model  makprs 

PacTO  f\('\ 

39. 

Janitors 

Page  62 

ho. 

Jewelers 

Page  63 

hi. 

Keypunch  operators 

Page  63 

h2. 

Laborers,  construction 

Page  63 

h3. 

Lathers 

Page  6I4 

hh. 

Laundry  >forkers 

Page  6U 

16. 

Linemen 

Page  6? 

1x6. 

Lithographers 

Page  67 
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li7.  Long:->horeinen  and  stovedoror^  P'^f\e  (/J 

1^8.  Machine  tool  operators                        .  Pa^^e  68 

Machinists  Pare  68 

50.  Managers,  industrial.  tralTic  Par^e  69 

51.  Marina  workers  Paga  71 

52.  Meat  cutters  Pae:e  72 

53.  Mechanics,  airplane  Page  72 
5U.  Mechanics,  automotive  Page  73 

55.  Mechanics,  bowlinr^  niachxna  Fap;e  73 

56.  Mechanics,  diesel  Pap;e  73 

57.  Mechanics,  maintenance  Pace  7)i 

58.  Merchant  seamen  Paf^e  7^? 

59.  Millwripihtr.  Paf^e  76 

60.  Orrice  ma.chine  0])erators  Pa^^e  90 

61.  Opticians  and  optiral  meohmlcr;  Pa^e  61 

62.  Painters,  production  Pagn  8l 

63.  Painters  and  paperhanf^^-rrs  Paf^o  82 
6h.  Parking  attendants  Page  '^2 

65.  Pattern  makers  Page  c'3 

66.  Phoboengravers  Page  85 

67.  Plasterers  Poge  86 

68.  Plumbers  and  pipe  rilier.s  Page  8? 

69.  Power  truck  operators  P'^g^  ^? 

70.  Printing  pressmen  Pigo  89 

71.  Projectionists,  motion  picturf^n  Page  91 

72.  Railroad  brakem^n  (conductors)  Page  93 
7  3  .  Re]^al  rmen ,  aii  t ono t i.vo  body  P-^  ge  S' 
7)4.  Repairmen,  instrumenLS  Page  9^; 
75 •  Repairmen,  shoe  Page  96 

76.  Repairmen,  watch  Page  96 

77.  Rooiers  Page  97 

78.  Routemen,  automatic  vcudini:  Page  98 

79.  Service  station  attenaants  Page  103 

80.  Servicemen,  data  pron(^3r>inr;  marinnc'  Page  *^  0  ] 
8]  .  Servicemen,  home  appiianc?  Page  10) 

82.  Servicemen,  olTic^^i  machine  Pnge  lulj 

83.  Servicemen,  radio  and  TV  Page  loii 
8L1.  Sheet  meta]  workers  Page  luS 
8f .  Structural  steel  woj'kers  Page  I08 

86.  Taxicab  drivers  Page  110 

87.  Technicians,  air  conditionijig  Page  11.3 

88.  Technicians,  chemical  Page  1J.3 

89.  Technicians,  electronic  Page  llij 

90.  Technicians,  physics  Page  115 

91.  Welders  Page  12h 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


Page  references  from  the  SEA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 


1 

i.  • 

iiu V  er  wis  iiifj  ciiici  ficcoLui  o  tiAcL. u. o i  v t3».j 

Pflcfp  7 

p . 

A  H  voT*  r 'i    "1  n      r»fi'nvT*7T'n  "i"  Pfc?  • 
rVLi V c X  u XI 1}^        u y  w x  x  oci  o 

Pafyp  7 

Airxxne  x.rcixxic  agen\»o  cuici  uxtjitvo 

Pa  CP  Q 

}i 

HTinouncei^  jxcIqxo  cinu  iv 

i>  • 

Pa CP  20  ' 

o  • 

UXcxKo^    UUX  X  tiopuiiuyiluc 

Pfl  CP  P 

7 

L/.L6X  J\t>  ^    X  XXc 

Pt  CP  P  ^ 

u  • 

UJ.CXJtvO^      O  ^J\J  A. 

Pn  CP  26 

9 

Pace  26 

10 

WUIIHJVJOX  U X  O 

Pacp  27 

Tin  Qr»  Hoi^^ov^ 

Pn  rrp       1 1 

ClLlXOUXo^  UUUIVO 

Pncp  17 

13. 

1i!H"i+.nT»c;.  rnA     7. "i  n  p ri 

Pacp  18 

1  )i 

TT T  r  Tin 

r  xxju  euxboro 

PQ  CTP  C^O 

rage  pvj 

j-p  • 

Tn  cii  yon rsoroTi^Q 
XriOUX  rljiUc  d^cIiOO 

Pq  rrp  At 

16 

xu  • 

X/XC'i  cii  xniiri  ^  iju-t./x^c 

Page  65 

17* 

Papo  66 

18. 

P;3CP  66 

P/3  OTP     O  Q 

20. 

PncP  7{^ 

i7P  T*«5     T^p'^+'.-ni  T^jYnt'. 

X  IcU  J^Ci         X  O  a     X  C>0            J  CU  1  \J 

Pn  CTP  7n 

Jrd  ge    f  U 

Managers,  theater 

21. 

Ot^f*!  r*p  V^nvs  ;^TiH  friTls.  "mpf^ c;pncfpT">  nnH 

2  it. 

nap'PS 

Pa CP  86 

Personnel  workers 

Pap:e  83 

25, 

Proolrpaders 

Pa  CP  91 

A  ctp'jC  7X 

26. 

Public  relations  worlcprr; 

PnCP  Ql 

r age  v^jk 
Pa  CP   Q 1 

Purchasing  af^ents 

28. 

Pprvp-n-h-i  rjTl  "1  Stf^    ^Tlrf    ^WT  hohVin^i  Tf3    OHP  r*r! v*<=: 

Pa  CP  t:?!^ 

29. 

RBporters 

Pt  CP  97 

30. 

SalpsTiipn.  aii'hnTnnbi  T  p 

PQCP  9<1 

rage  yu 

31. 

Salesp\en  .jnanui'actiirprs 

P,T'cp  99 
rage  /y 

32. 

Salesmen,  radio  and  TV  iinie 
Salespeople,  house  to  house 

Page  99 

33. 

Page  99 

31;. 

Salespeople,  retail  store 

Page  100 

35. 

Scriptwriters 

Page  101 

36. 

Secretaries 

"Page  101 

17. 

Securities  salesmen  ' 

Page  102 

38. 

Shorthand  reporters 

Page  105 

39. 

Small  business  owners 

Page  106 

ho. 

Stenographers 

Page  108 

hi. 

Technicians,  radio  and  TV  broadcast 

Page  115 

hz. 

Writers,  free  lance 

Page  125 

U3. 

Writers,  technical 

Page  125 
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Page  references  from  the  SRA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 

Accountant  ^'-^g^  ^ 

Actuaries  .^^^S^  ' 

J.    Bank  clerks  '  ' 

U.    Bank  officers  P^g^  |^ 

5.  Bookkeepers  "  •    .    .  ^^S^  }■[ 

6.  Cashiers  P^^R^  21 
Credit  collectors  Page  29 
Data  processing  machine  operators  Page  30 
Food  store  checkers  Pags  52 
Insurance  adjxisters  Page  61 
Mathematicians  .  Page  71 
Real  estate  agents  and  brokers  Page  9  i 

13.    Real  estate  appraisers  Page 

lU.    Statisticians         •  Page  107 

15.    Systems  analysts  Page  109 


1. 
2. 

3. 


7. 
8. 

9. 
'.0. 

12. 


ERIC 
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MUSIC 

Page  references  from  the  SRA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 

1.  Actors  and  actresses  P'"^?®  ^  ' 

2.  Composers  ^^S® 

3.  Musicians,  instrumental  Page  (( 
k.  Singers 

5.    Teachers,  music  ^^Se  J-J-J- 
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PmSICAL  EDUCATIOK  AND  HEALTH 


Page  references  i'rom  the  SRA  Handbook  o£  Job  Facts 


1. 

Anesthefcists 

Page  10 

2. 

Athletic  coaches 

Page  13  ' 

3. 

Chiropractors 

Page  23 

h. 

Dental  assistants 

Page  31 

Dental  hygienists 

Page  31 

6. 

Dentists 

Page  32 

7. 

Driving  instructors 

Page  36 

8. 

Engineers,  sanitary 

Page  U5 

9. 

Hospital,  administrators 

Page  57 

10. 

Hospiiial  attendants 

Page  ^0 

11. 

Industrial  hygienists 

Page  .60 

12. 

Librarian,  medical  records 

Page  Ob 

13. 

Medical  assistants  (medical  secretai'ies ) 

Page  7li, 

Ih. 

Medical  laboratory  assistionts 

Page  75 

1$' 

Microbiologists 

■ri>  ^ 

Page  7o 

16. 

Nurses,  practical 

Page  78 

17. 

Nurses,  public  health 

Page  79 

16. 

Nurses,  registered 

Page  79 

19. 

Optometrists 

Page  81 

"20. 

Professional  athletes 

Page  90 

21. 

Sanitarians,  public  health 

Page  100 

22. 

Teachers,  physical  education 

Page  112 

23. 

Technicians ,  dental  laboratories 

Page  llii 

2ii. 

Technologists ,  medical 

Page  116 
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PrjfTo  rpfprpnces  from  "the  SRA 

Handbook  of  Job  Facts 

Pap'p 

'•i    .V>nP    Dilot.55    ^Tld  rO*-DilofcG 

Pa^e  0 

'•  T'.  T.n  v-nTioloPis  "ts 

Pare  11 

V  rrn      1  o  P"!  S  "fcs 

••Xa  v#X  a  ^ -1*  >^ 

Page  11 

t.  TOTi  oiTie  r 

Pai^e  13 

Page  l6 

7 

Page  l8 

Pi  A  pmpn 

Pare  ?? 

y  • 

Chprnists 

Page  23 

10, 

Cooperative  extension  workers 

Page  29 

11. 

Divers 

Page  35 

12. 

Rnp'lnppr'S  •  AFricul  ture 

Page  UO 

1^. 

"  Snpiripprs.  chemical 

Page  hi 

111. 

F.ncTi  "nppTS  -  mic'ipa'p 

IS'. 

Enrnnpprs «  meta] lurf^icT.1 

Page  ii3 

16. 

Engineers,  mining 

Page  hh 

17. 

Enf^ineers,  petroleuiri 

Page  UIp 

18. 

Famiers 

Page  U'^ 

ly . 

l''arme rs  ^  ve ge table 

Page  I|9 

20. 

Fishermen 

Pat?e  5l 

21. 

Flight  engineers 

Page  5l 

22- 

Florists 

Page  52 

23. 

Foresters 

Page  !:i3 

Forestry^  o^chnicians  or  aides 

Page  53 

Funeral  directors 

Pape  ?3 

26. 

Gardeners  and  grounds  keepers 

Pa  re  5U 

2  7 . 

Geographers 

Page  5U 

2b. 

G&ologist»3 

Pare 

29' 

Ho  r  "D  i  cul  tu  n  :f>  z  r 

Pare  57 

30. 

Landscape  arcniuects 

Page  12 

31. 

M  e  t  e  ro  1  o  g  i  s  I  /  J 

Parp  7  b 

X  tX^(^        f  ^ 

32. 

Miners 

Page  77 

33. 

Hu.  rs  e  ryrfien  -^i- u  c  1  an ds  c ap e  rs 

Page  78 

3h. 

Oceanogra'ishers 

Pare  79 

35. 

Pest  con'cro!^  operators 

Page  83 

36. 

PharmacologisLs 

Page  8I4 

37. 

Pharmacis os 

Page  8)4 

38. 

Physicists 

Page  86 

39. 

Pliysicians 

Page  80 

UO. 

Podiatrists 

Page  87 

Ui. 

Poultrymen 

Page  88 

1x2. 

Prosthetics  and  orthotists 

Page  91 

U3. 

Psychiatrists 

Page  92 

Uli. 

Psychologists 

Page  92 

U5. 

Scientists,  crop  and  soil 

Page  101 

U6. 

Technologists,  dairy 

Page  115 

ii7. 

Veterinarians 

Page  123 

U8. 

Wildlife  managers 

Page  I2U 

U9. 

Zoologists 

Page  125 
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Page  references  from  the  SRA  Handbook  of  Job  Facts 

C\'oy  manager  Page  23 

:  .    Ci-cy  Planner  Page  2k 

:.lerg:yTnen  Page  2h 

Cc.s-Goms  inspectors  ,          •  Page  29 

Dex^ectives  Page  33 

..Crr-'DloyiiLent  service  interviewers  Page  39 

?.    t'-BI  agents  Page  U9 

6.    ?ederal  government  inspectors  and 

examiners                                     '  .   Page  h9 

9,    Fire  fighters  .             Page  ^0 

10.  Guards  and  vatchmen  Page 

11  •    Guidance  counselors  Page  !?6 

12,  Historians             .  P^ge 

13,  Internal  Revenue  agents  Page.  62 

11.  Lawyers  Page^6^ 

15.  Mail  carriers  Page*' 69 

16.  Merchant  seamen  P^ge  7b 
3.7.  Policemen  and  policewomen  Page  87 
IS,    Political  scientis^s  Page  88 

19.  Probation  and  parole  officers  Page  89 

20.  Service  representatives  or  public  utilities      Page  102 

21.  Social  workers  .Page  107 

22.  Sociologists                  '         ^  Page  107. 

23.  Surveyors  Page  109 
2h\  Teachers-,  college  Page  110 
25;.  Teachers,  elementary  schools  Page  111 
56.  :,:...chers,  kindergarten  and  nursery  school  Page  111 
27-  Teachers,  secondary  school  Page  112 
2o.    Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  Page  123 
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LIST  Oi-'  COMPANIES  AND  PERSON  TO  CONTACT 
FOR 

GUEST  SPEAKERS 


COMFANi 

PERSON  TO  CONTACT 

TELEPHONE  NO. 

I.U.  Medical  Center 

Mr. 

Howard  Morris 

9A)i-7A*l  7 

Stouiler's  inn 

Mr. 

Schmidt 

9P)i-lP)il 

TWA 

Mr. 

Schmallbach 

2li3-3^lil 

?ord  Motor  Co. 

Mr. 

Jim  Wit tig 

^p7-uuxx 

Incli^cL  rJeii  ieiepnone  t»o» 

Mrs. 

.  Linda  McMahan 

jjiiiy  uonipany 

Mr. 

Bob  Bush 

6'^6-2211 

nOOic  Drug  LfO. 

Mr. 

NonT>an  Reeves 

J^J)  cxux 

Mr. 

Brunt' ma 

xnczi3na  jwatfionrtj.  i>aii>c 

Mr. 

Moore 

26'^-6000 

riax^i  iG  lu  r  ora  L  o  • 

Mr.  Svilrigley 

6^9-^^8l 

Allison  1/ J.  V  •  Uiub 

Mr. 

McMahan 

Danc|tieo  ice  oreaiA  uo«  • 

Mr. 

Von  Pein 

OOCoL-uOia  «. 

Mr. 

Neal 

WSivax  Avionics 

Mr. 

Paul  Larson 

Mr. 

Salge 

63^-l551i 

J?  u  •  ijenjaiujui  narnson 

Mr. 

Drybread 

!\fBircndH  yjo  iYauionai  ucuiiv 

Mr. 

Norcrosis 

6^8-?)i6l 

.Ntui.  V 

Mr. 

Steve  Scott 

6'^^-9326 

*  n>:^vIUXCu    XIILIUXO  «     JJ  i.  V  » 

Mr. 

Larry  Stevens 

63I-833I 

Mr. 

Barry  Mills 

923-3601 

Mr. 

Huesing 

9P3-3333 

7C.J 

Mr, 

Layman 

2^^-^980 

Miss  Wehr 

636-«^38l 

Mrs.  Ward 

631-8511 

Mr. 

Crowe 

2)i3-3^6l 

Mr. 

Shiply 

N:it»ional  Starch  Co. 

Mr. 

Comrie 

638-1515 

I/'ni royal ^  Inc. 

Mr.  Frey 

632-2h6l 

Penn  Central  Railroad 

Mr. 

Gene  Rice 

632-8321 

WesT^em  Electric  Co. 

Mr. 

Sch^^ark 

356-8811 

'::\&plB.  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Mr. 

C.  L.  Muller 

635-6868 

?eeriess  Pump  Co. 

Mr. 

LeRoy  Grady 

925-9661 

Ci-oy-County  Building 

Mr. 

Frazell 

633-3700 

Mr. 

Bob  I*aSc:ce 

635-9000 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

Mis; 

3  Jane  Binford 

633-905h 

Burger  Chef 

Mr. 

Crabel 

635-9hliO 

3r;rant  Manux^acturing  Co. 

Mr. 

Risch 

2h3-085l 

Lilly  Industrial  Coating 

Mr. 

Hawkins 

63h-85l2 

Ci'0i7.ens  Gas  Co. 

Mr. 

Chuck  Dorral 

92h-33hl 

Chrysler  Corp, 

Mr. 

Jay  Cunningham 

5h6-925l 
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LIST  OF  COMPANIES  AND  PERSON  TO  CONTACT 
FOR 
FIELD  TRIPS 


COMPANY 


PERSON  TO  CONTACT  TELEPHONE  CO. 

359-8M1 

630-  U2I6 
636-2211 
633-7363 
263-6000 
639-5581 
2h3-l523 
2I43-3771 
353-3157 
5l42-3hOl 

631-  8331 
923-3601 

923-3333 
2h3-356l 
925-9661 
633-905h 
635-9hliO 
92)4-33hl 


Ford  Motor  Co. 
Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Eli  Lilly  Company 
U.S.  Post  Office 
Indiana  National  Bank 
Hatfield  Ford  Co. 
Allison  Div,  CMC 
Coca-Cola  Co. 
Naval  Avionics 
Ft.  BenjamiJi  Harrison 
Chevrolet  Indpls.  Div. 
United  Parcel  Service 
Colonial  Baking  Co. 
Summit  Laboratories 
Peerless  Pomp  Co. 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
Burger  Chef 
Citizens  Gas  Co; 


Mr*  Jim  Wittig 

Mrs.  Linda  McMahan 

Mr.  Bob  Bush 

Mr.  Brunsma 

Mr,  Moore 

Mr.  Swing ley 

Mr.  McMahan 

Mr.  Neal 

Mr*  Paul  Larson 

Mr.  Drybread 

Mr.  Larry  StevenwS 

Mr.  Barry  Mills 

Mr.  HuGsing 

Mr.  Crowe 

Mr.  LeRoy  Grady 

Miss  Jane  Binford 

Mr.  Crabel 

Mr.  Chuck  Dorral 


i 
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FllilS  AND  FIU^TRIPS  AVAILABLE  - 
AV  DEPT.,  EDUCATION  CEjrrER 


FTI^^S'I?irS: 

Vr:\cit  to  A?kp  Parts  I  II 
1/ho  Are  YcniV 
IJIio  Aro  Yo:i--  Ideals? 
Why  Study? 

Incror.se  Your  Stock  of  Words 
Roots  and  Shoots 

The  Richt  Word  in  the  Right  Place 

Tirr?)  and  People  Change  Words 

Word.T  r?nd  Your  Work 

Wo^  r.-  Then  and  Noi-j 
W^at  Good  is  School? 
I'aur  F^lrst  Year  in  High  School 

(w/record) 
As  Othora  See  Us 
Directing  Your  Dollars 

(u/record) 
Dollars  and  Sense  (WCTU) 
Dropping  Out-Road  to  Nowhere 
Failure-A  Step  Tox^ards  Groirbh 

(w/record  ) 
Getting  Bam.  to  Work 
High  School  Courses-Selection  & 

Your  Career  (xj/record) 
Hox7  to  Take  a  Test 
IIoTT  to  Succeed  in  High  School 

by  Trying  (w/rer.ord) 
ir  You're  Not  Going  to  College 

(u/record) 
Leading  i\merican  Negroes: 

(xj/record) 

BanneJcer  and  Smalls 

Can/er  and  Bettiune 

Douglass  and  Tubman 
Yoii'ro  Part  of  a  Family 
Learning  to  Manage  Your  Money 


FILMS 
Act  Your  Age 

Annapolis  and  West  Point 
As  Others  See  Us 
Everyday  Courtesy 
Find  the  Ini'ormabion 
I  Never  Went  Back 
Improve  Your  Study  Habits 
Metal  Shop  Safety 
Mickey's  Big  Chance 
Vandalism-Crime  or  Prank 
V/lien  I'm  Old  Enough,  Good-l^e 
You  and  Your  Work 
Your  Junior  High  Days 


AIRPORT  M  ™  JET  AGE  (Encyclopedia  Britannica) 

Explores  a  jet  airport  from  the  traffic  control  tower  to  the  baggage -pro- 
cess jng  center.    Shows  the  equipmen'j  and  services  involved  in  preparing  for 
a  jet  flight:    ground  and  flight  crews,  traffic  controllers,  passenger  agents, 
and  baggage  handlers. 

11  minutes  -(color) 
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FlUi  LIST 

Fresh  As  A  Daisy  (l6  mm) 

Geraldine  (l6  mm) 

It's  Evorj^body's  Business  (l6  mm) 

Life's  Higher  Goals  (l6  mm) 
Motivation  for  Living  (16  mm) 

Million  Dollar  Pantry  (16  mm) 

The  Front  Line  (l6  rnm) 

0»Mara*s  Chain  Miracle  (l6  mm) 

Profits  In  The  Bag  (l6  rnm) 
The  Shoplifter  (l6  mm) 


produced  by  a  refrigeration  com- 
pany; describes  produce  operation 
at  retail  level  before  the  ad- 
vent of  mechanical  refrigeration. 

produced  by  a  paper  bag  company; 
describes  proper  technique  for 
bagging  and  carrying  out  grocer- 
ies . 

animated,  technicolor  explaining 
the  American  business  system. 
Shows  hovr  the  system  of  free 
enterprise,  financed  by  the 
savings  dollars  invested  by  in- 
dividual Americans,  has  made 
American  business  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world. 

Bob  Richard's  film 

Bob  Richard's  film  developed 
especially  for  the  food  ini^nstry. 
An  inspirational  message  con- 
cerning the  opportunities  and 
challenged  offered  by  the  in- 
dustry. 

Looks  at  the  supermarket  throufj;:h 
the  eyes  of  a  customer.  Points 
out  the  importance  of  courtesy 
and  its  necessity  in  running  a 
successful  supermarket, 

basic  factors  involved  in  oper- 
ation 01  the  checkout  countf?r 
arc  spelled  out. 

describes  contagious  spread  of 
a  simple  smile  and  a  little 
courtesy. 

animated  short  describing  proper 
bagging  techniques. 

clearly  points  out  the  techniques 
used  by  shoplifters.    Hovj  to  spot 
them  and  what  to  do  about  v.t  are 
covered.    (l/2  hour,  color,  sound, 
a  really  outstanding  presentation 
produced  in  late  196k*) 
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12.  The  Spud  and  You  (iSmm) 

13.  What's  in  Sicht  (2)  (l6rnm) 

Ik.  To  Make  The  Rest  (l6inm) 

!$•  Pilferage  (l6mm) 

16.  Marksmanship  (F.S.) 

17.  Behind  These  Doors  (l6inm) 

18.  The  Paper  Hangers  (l6rran) 

19.  CoTraminications  (F.S.) 

20.  First  Impressions  (F.S.) 

21 <  The  Old  Fashioned  Touch  (F.S.) 

22.  It's  How  You  Say  It  (F.S.) 

23.  Understanding  Yourself  (F.S.) 

2k*  Understanding  Others  (F,S.) 

2$.  Leadership  (F.S.) 

26.  People,  Personnel,  &  Profits  (F.S.) 
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Importance  of  the  farmer,  processor- 
distrihutor  relationship.    The  com- 
plete story  of  Idaho  potatoes  from 
farm  to  table. 

Cr-impbell  Soup  vxorkshop  film  aimed 
at  nanagement  development  t 

Campbell  Soup  . 

10  minute  old  tinie  movie  on  shop- 
lifting. 

Garvey  films  trip  and  record  on  price 
mar  Icing. 

Story  of  food  distributor  industry 
fro /a  producer  to  consumer. 

Similar  to  the  shoplifter,  deals 
with  passing  of  bad  checks. 

Good  for  Meat  Dept.  Dealing  iri.th 
customers  through  communications « 

Customers  comments  on  their  im- 
pressions as  they  come  in  contact 
with  store  personnel. 

Sotting  -  Produce  Dept.  Personal 
touch  and  knowledge  of  people  is 
still  necessary  to  attain  success. 

Effective  speech  is  an  important  tot 

Key  to  understanding  others  lies  in 
understanding  oneself. 

For  new  and  experienced  checkers 
who  might  have  a  problem  of  poor 
front -end  service.    Customer  proble: 
and  complaints  at  front -end  • 

A  leader,  whether  he^s  a  Roclcne  on 
the  football  field  or  a  person  with 
a  responsible  position  in  the  food 
industry,  inspires  his  people  to  gr 
their  best  at  all  times.  And  when 
the  going ^s  touch  he  inspires  them 
to  give  better  than  their  best. 
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2^.  Leadership  (F.S») 

26.  People,  Personnel,  &  Profits  (F.S.) 

27.  Throuch  Two  Pair  of  Eyos  (F.S.) 

28.  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a 
Supermarket  Operator  (F«S.) 

29.  It's  Up  To  You  (F,S.) 

30.  Your  Attitude  Is  Showine  (F.S.) 

31.  What's  In  It  For  Me  (idinm) 

32.  Unloading  at  ,)^25  (l6inm  silent) 


A  leader,  vrfiether  he's  a  Rockne 
on  the  football  field  or  a  person 
with  a  responsible  position  in 
the  food  industry,  inspires  his 
people  to  give  their  best  at  all 
tiroes*    And  when  the  going's 
tough,  he  inspires  them  to  give 
better  than  their  best. 


The  new  job  is  important  to  the 
new  employee  and  to  you.  But 
remember:    The  now  job  is  always 
viewed  through  two  pairs  of  eyes. 
The  beginner  sees  tlie  job  through 
untrained  eyes.    You  sii  it  from 
an  experienced  viewpoint. 

Silent  filmstrip  of  13  panels. 
Depicting  events  in  everyday  store 
operation  that  pressure  the  store 
manager. 

Each  problem  in  supermarket  man- 
agement represents  a  genuine 
op;^ortunity.    What  you  do  deter-- 
mines  what  you  are.    How  far  you 
pfi  depends  on  what  you  do  every 
day*    It's  up  to  you. 

Good  for  all  employees •  Shows 
advantage  of  having  the  j roper 
attitude  toward  a  person's  job, 
his  fellow  workers  and  customers • 

Good  for  recruiting  employees  or 
to  orient  trainees  to  program. 
Shows  opportunities  in  Retail 
Supermarket  operations. 

Shows  unloading  at  store  #25 
with  Crown  Lift  Equipment, 


COHTACT  MARSH  SUPERMABKET  FOR  FIIMS* 
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LIST  OF  FIMS  AHD  FILt^TRIFS  AVAIIABLB  FOR  COTTNSETiORS  THROUGH  MR.  V/INEQARDJS... 
OFglCjSt 

1.  An  Overview  of  Technical  Education  (Filmstrip)  (1) 

2.  Choosing  Your  Career  (FiljuGtrip)  (2) 

3*  Developing  Your  Study  Skilla  (Filjnstrip)  (2) 
Dropping  Out  -  Road  to  Nowhere  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

5.  ESxploding  the  H/ths  of  Prejudice  (Filmstrip)  (l) 

6.  Failures    A  Stop  Tovxards  Growth  KFilmstrip)  (l) 

7.  Fcvurl-Jho  Quit  (Filinstrip)  (2)  j. 

8.  Getting  A  Job  Is  A  Job  (Film)  (1*5 

9.  Getting  and  Keeping  Your  First  jfob  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

10.  High  School  Course  Selection  (Filmstrip)  (1) 

11.  HoH  to  Succeed  in  High  School  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

12.  Hung  Up  on  Home-work  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

13.  If  You're  Not  Going  to  College  (Filmstrip)  (l) 
m.  Jobs  for  High  School  Students  (Filmstrip)  (1) 

15.  Liking  Your  Job  and  Your  Life  (Filmstrip)  (l) 

16.  New  Horizons:    Careers  in  School  Food  Services  (FiL-nstrip)  (1) 
17*  New  Horizons  in  Vocations  (Film)  (l) 

16.  Preparing  for  the  Jobs  of  the  70's  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

19*  Preparing  for  the  VJorld  of  Work  (Filmstrip)  (a) 

20.  The  Role  of  the  Counselor  in  the  Secondary  School  (Filmstrip)  (1) 

21.  They  Have  Overcome  (Filrastrip)  (l) 
22  •  They  Beat  the  Odds  (Film)  (1) 

23.  ^"Jhat  You  Should  Knovi  Before  You  Go  to  VJork  (Film3trip)(2) 

2li.  VJhy  Work  at  All  (Filmstrip)  (1)  — 

25.  Your  First  Year  in  High  School  (Filmstrip)  (2) 

26»  Your  Job  Interview  (Filmstrip)  (2) 
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APPENDH  I 

1.  Purdue  University  materials  -  personality  booklets 

2.  National  Forum  Foundation  Guidance  Service  -  Seeing  Ourselves  (Book) 

3.  Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School 

li.    Know  yours<?li:>  Arnold  Gauley,  George  Elias,  Authors 

5.  Elementar7  School  Guidance  and  Counseling,  (Aner.  School  Counselor 

Association) 

6.  S.R»A.  Junior  Guidance  Series  (variety  of  booklets,) 

a.  Planning  Your  Job  Future 

b.  Your  Abilities 

c.  Make  Your  Study  Hours  Count 
-  d.  All  About  You 

e.    Getting  Along  in  School 

7.  You  and  Your  Abilities,  John  Byrne  and  Kather^ine  Byrne,  authors 
0,    You  and  Your  Health,  J.  Roswoll  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Guidance 

9,    Character  Education  (project  materials),  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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TELECOURSE  SCHEDULE  SHEET 


CHANNEL  5 


FALL,  1971 


"LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE" 


Guidance  -  Grade  8 


Monday 

T\iesday 

Wedner?day 
Thursday 


y:U5 

2:35 

9:00 
i:jO 
10:30 
11:10 
1:50 


Week  of:    October  h  - 
October  11  - 
October  lo  - 
October  25  - 
November  8  - 
November  15  - 
November  29  ^ 
December  6  - 
December  1?  - 
January  3  - 


Genera]  Introauction 
Businoi;??!  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Heaitn  Services 
Careerr^  in  Public  Service 
Careers  ij"i  Industo" 

Garners  in  t.he  hoi.ei  ^^nd  Restanranx*  Industi7/ 
Constnict. '.i.n  Industry 
TechnL'rans  and  Repaimen 
General  Series  Kevicw 


*  This  itJ  the  same  rrcries  that  was  .shown  last  year* 
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FINDING  JOB  LIKE  GETTBIG  A  GIRL 


With  so  much  being  said  and  written  about  teenagers  these  days,  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  an  open  letter  that  hit       desk  today. 
Here  it  is: 

Dear  Kid:    Today  you  came  to  me  for  a  Job,    Prom  the  look  of  your 
shoulders  as  you  walked  out,  I  suspect  you'v3  been  turned  down  before,  and 
maybe  you  feel  by  now  that  kids  out  of  high  school  can't  find  work.  VJell, 
don't  believe  it.    I  hired  a  teenager  today.    Perhaps  you  saw  him  on  your 
way  out.    He  vxas  the  boy  \rLth  the  polished  shoes.    He  wore  a  necktie.  He 
didn't  have  any  experience  either— but  his  attitude  put  him  on  my  payroll 
instead  of  you.    That  bqy  cared  enough  to  make  an  impression.    He  left  his 
leather  jacket  at  home.    His  suit  was  a  little  shabby  but  it  was  pressed. 
His  hair  wasn't  exactly  short,  but  it  i^as  neat.    And  it  wasn't  the  first 
thing  you  noticed  xdien  you  looked  at  him. 

The  way  to  get  a  job  is  to  use  the  same  approach  as  whe"^  you  are  trying 
to  get  a  girl.    Mo  guy  in  his  right  mind  would  try  to  impress  a  chick  in 
a  dirty  shirt  and  faded  jeans.    And  it  doesn't  hurt  to  case  the  situation. 
Have  some  facts.    The  kid  I  hired  instead  of  you  went  to  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  we  manufacture. 

You  might  not  believe  it  but  there  are  hundreds  of  employers  in  this 
town  who  are  looking  for  bright,  young  people  vAio  are  smart  enough  to  go 
after  a  job  in  the  old-fashioned  way.    Then  they  find  one  they  like,  they 
can't  wait  to  unload  some  of  their  responsibilities  on  him.    For  both  your 
sakes,  get  eager,  vjill  you?--The  ilan  IJho  Passed  You  By, 
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A  I^iESSAGE  .  .  .  FROil  A  FATHER 


Dear  Vlorld: 

Ky  young  son  starts  to  school  today.    It's  going  to  be  strange  and  ne\j  to 
him  ior  ax^hile,  and  I  wish  you  would  sorb  of  treat  him  gently. 

You  seo,  up  to  no\j,  he's  been  king  of  the  roost •    He's  boss  of  the  backyard. 
His  mother  has  always  been  around  to  repair  his  wounds,  ai.d  I've  always  been  handy 
to  sootha  his  feelings.    But  now  things  are  going  to  be  different. 

This  morning,  he's  going  to  walk  down  the  front  steps,  wave  his  hand,  and 
start  out  on  the  great  adventure,    It*s  an  adventure  that  might  take  him  across 
continents.    It's  an  adventure  that  will  probably  include  wars,  tragec^  and  sorrows 

To  live  his  life  in  the  worf.d  he  has  to  live  in  v/ill  require  faith,  love 
and  courage.    So  World,,. I  viish  you  x^jould  sort  of  take  hira  by  his  hand  and  teach 
him  the  things  he  vrlll  have  to  knovr.    Teach  him  gently  if  you  can. 

He  \fiii  have  to  learn,  I  know,  that  all  men  are  not  just,  that  all  men  are 
not  true.    But  teach  him  also  that  for  evory  scoundrel  there  is  a  dedicated  leader. 
Teach  hiPi  that  fcr  evexy  enemy,  there  is  a  friend. 

It  will  take  tijne.  World,  I  know,  but  teach  him,  if  you  can,  that  a  nickel 
earned  is  of  more  value  than  a  dollar  fo\xnd.    Teach  him  to  learn  to  lose  and 
to  enjoy  winning.    Steer  him  ax^ay  from  envy,  if  you  can,  and  teach  him  tlie  secret 
of  quiet  laughter.    Let  hLn  learn  early  that  the  bullies  are  the  easiest  people 
to  lick.    Teach  him,  if  you  can,  the  wonder  of  books,  also  give  him  quiet  time 
to  ponder  the  eternal  mystery  of  birds  in  the  sky,  bees  in  the  sun  and  flowers 
on  a  green  hill. 

In  school,  VJorld,  teach  him  it  is  far  more  honorable  to  fail  than  to  cheat. 
Teach  him  to  have  faith  in  his  om  ideas,  even  if  ftveryone  tells  hira  he  is  wrong. 
Teach  him  to  be  gentle  ijith  gentle  people  and  tough  vrith  tough  people. 

Try  to  give  my  son  the  strength  not  to  follovj  the  crowd  when  everyone  else 
is  getting  on  the  bandwagon.    Teach  him  to  listen  to  all  men,  but  teach  him  also 
to  filter  all  he  hears  on  the  screen  of  truth  and  take  only  the  good  that  coines 
through . 

Teach  him,  if  you  can,  how  to  laugh  when  he  is  sad.    Teach  him  there  is  no 
shame  in  tears*    Teach  him  there  can  be  glory  in  failure  and  despair  in  success. 

Teach  him  to  scoff  at  cynics  and  to  beware  of  too  much  swoetness.  Teach 
him  to  sell  his  brawn  and  brains  but  never  put  a  price  tag  on  his  heart  and  scul*, 

Teach  him  gently.  World,  but  don't  coddle  hiin  because  only  the  test  of  fire 
makes  fine  steel.    Let  him  have  the  courage  to  be  impatient,  let  him  have  the 
patienc3  to  be  brave. 

Teach  him  always  to  have  sublime  faith  in  himself,  because  then  he  xnll 
always  have  sublime  faith  in  mankind. 

This  is  a  big  order,  World,  but  see  what  you  can  do.    He's  such  a  little 
felloi<r--My  SOW. 
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"I  Had  The  Meanest  Mother  In  l^e  World" 


had  the  meanest  mother  in  the  world*    l^le  other  kids  ate  candy 
for  breakfast,  I  had  to  have  cereal,  eggs  or  toast.   When  others  had  cokes 
and  candy  for  lunch,  I  had  to  eat  a  sandwich  •  .  • 

"Jf^y  mother  insisted  upon  knowing  vAiere  we  were  at  all  times*    TouM  think 
we  vjere  on  a  chain  gang.    She  had  to  know  who  our  friends  were  and  what  va 
were  doing.    I  am  nearly  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  she  aictually  struck  us  .  .  • 
Can  you  imagine  sons  one  actually  hitting  a  child  just  because  he  disobeyed? 

«*My  mother  actuall:^  had  the  nerve  to  break  the  child-labor  law.  She 
made  ufi  work.    We  had  to  wash  diehes,  make  beds,  learn  to  cook  and  all  sorts 
of  cruel  things. 

•I^y  mother  always  Insisted  upon  our  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  even  if  it  killed  us       and  it  nearly  did. 

"^y  the  time  we  Xirere  teenagers,  our  life  became  even  more  unbearable. 
Mone  of  this  tooting  the  horn  of  a  car  for  us  to  come  running.    She  embarrassed 
us  no  end  by  making  our  dates  and  friends  come  to  the  door  to  get  us.  If 
I  spent  the  night  with  a  girlfriend,  she  checked  on  me  to  see  if  I  was  really 
there,    \ilhile  my  friends  were  dating  at  the  mature  age  of  12  and  13,  iny  old- 
fashioned  mother  refused  to  let  me  date  until  the  age  of  1$  or  16  •  •  • 

'*We  could  not  lie  ii*  bed,  'sick,'  like  our  friends  did,  and  miss  school. 
Our  marks  in  school  had  to  be  up  to  par.    Our  friends'  report  cards  had 
beautiful  colors  on  them,  black  for  passing,  red  for  falling.    My  mother 
would  settle  for  nothing  less  than  ugly  black  marks. 

'^Ve  were  graduated  from  high  school.    With  our  mother  behind  us,  talking, 
hitting  and  demanding  respect,  none  of  us  was  allowed  the  pleasure  of  being 
a  dropout.    Two  of  us  attained  some  higher  education. 

"None  of  us  has  ever  been  arrested,  divorced  or  beaten  hy  his  mate.  Each 
of  n^r  brothers  served  his  time  in  the  service  of  this  country.    And  \diom  do 
vie  have  to  blame  for  the  terrible  way  we  turned  out?   You're  right,  our  mean 
mother^    Look  at  all  the  things  we  missed.    VJe  never  got  to  march  in  a  protest 
parade,  nor  to  take  part  in  a  riot,  bum  draft  cards  and  a  million  and  one 
other  things  that  our  friends  did*    She  forced  us  to  grow  up  into  God-fearing 
educated,  honest  adults  .  .  • 

"I  am  filled         pride  vrhen  my  children  call  me  mean  .  .  .  Because, 
you  see,  I  thank  God  He  gave  me  the  meanest  mother  in  the  world." 


— Mrs.  Bobbie  Pingaro 
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"TO  A  JOB-HUMTING  TEENAGER" 


Dear  Kid: 

Today  you  asked  me  for  a  job.    From  the  look  of  your  shoulders  as  you 
miked  out,  I  suspect  you've  been  turned  dmm  before,  and  maybe  you  believe 
noxr  that  kids  out  of  high  school  can't  find  work. 

But  I  hired  a  teenager  today.    You  sau  hira.    He  uas  the  one  with  polished 
shoes  and  a  necktie.    What  vjas  so  special  about  him?    Not  experience?  neither 
of  you  had  any.    It  was  his  attitude  that  put  him  on  the  payroll  instead  of 
you.    Attitude,  son.    A-T-T-I~T-U-D-E  !!!    He  vranted  that  job  badly  enough 
to  chuck  the  leather  jacket,  get  a  haircut,  and  look  in  the  phone  book  to 
find  ov\t  what  this  company  makes.    He  did  his  best  to  iropress  me.  That's 
where  he  edged  you  out  . 

You  see,  kid,  people  who  hire  people  aren't  %ith"  a  lot  of  things.  We 
knoTT  more  about  Ding  than  about  Ringo,  and  \ie  have  some  stone-age  ideas  about 
tjho  owes  whom  a  living,    liaybe  that  makes  us  pre-historic,  but  there's  nothing 
wrong  \7±th  the  checks  we  sign,  and  if  you  tiant  one  you'd  better  ture  to  our 
i^ave  length. 

Ever  hear  of  "engpatny?"    It*s  the  trick  oi  seeing  the  other  fellow's 
side  of  tRings.    I  couldn't  have  cared  less  that  you're  behind  in  your  car 
payments.    That's  your  problem  aiid  President  Wixon^s.    VJhat  I  needed  was 
someone  who'd  go  out  in  the  plant,  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  work  for  me  like 
he'd  work  for  himself.    If  you  have  even  the  vaguest  idea  of  vihat  I'm  trying 
to  say,  let  it  show  the  next  time  you  ask  for  a  job:    you'll  be  head  and 
iihoulders  over  the  rest. 

Look,  kid,  the  only  time  jobs  grew  on  trees  was  while  most  of  the  man- 
T^Gwer  was  wearing  G.I.'s  and  pulling*  K.P.    For  all  the  rest  of  historjr  you've 
.:,^.d  to         a  job  lite  you  get  a  girl.     "Case"  the  situation,  wear  a  clean 
o^virts  and  try  to  appear  reasonably  willing. 

"riaybe  jobs  aren't  as  plentiful  right  ncvi,  but  a  lot  of  us  can  remember 
when  master  craftsmen  walked  the  streets.  }fy  coiiiparison  you  don't  knovr  the 
meaning  of  "scarce." 

You  nay  not  beliove  it,  but  all  around  you  employers  are  looking  for 
young  men  smart  enough  to  go  after  a  job  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  T'Jhen 
thoy  find  one,  they  can't  wait  to  unload  some  of  their  worries  on  hira. 

For  both  our  sakes,  GET  EAGER,  viill  you? 
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PAY^SALARYf  DEDtfCTIOMS,  AND  FRIiJGK  BEMEFITS 

Purpose  and  Introduction 

To  acqijiaint  students  with  an  ordinary  and  usual  policies  practiced 
by  coripanieo  relative  to  pay  and  I'ringe  benefits  •    Also  to  acquaint 
them  irlth  the  typical  and  usual  salary  deductions  that  one  might 
reasonably  expect  either  as  reqiiircd  by  lax^  or  as  a  result  ox  em- 
ployee choice  or  company  policy.    To  expose  them  to  corrputinc  one's 
gross  pay  from  a  given  situation • 


I.  Fay 

A.  Hourly  rate 

1.  straight  time 

2.  time  and  a  half 

3.  double  time 

B.  V/eekly  rate 

C.  Annual  contract  or  salary 

D.  Net  as  opposed  to  gross  pay 

I'l,    Salary  Deduction 
A.    ^  Lai'/ 

1-    I^'edoral  income  tax  (xrithholding) 

2,  wState  gross  t?x 

3.  Social  Security 

3.    Employee  choice  or  company  policy 
1»  Retirement 

2.  Lj.fe  insurance 

3.  Credit  union 

Savings  Bonds 

m.    "  '*_"in  ^'?;o  Bene  rit.s 

Paid  vacation 
3,    Free  insurance 

oick  days  or  leave 
J,,     Paid  holidays 

Opportunity  xor  er.iployee  to  invest  in  the  Gomp?.ny 
i\    Employee  saving  plans 


IV •    Compulsing  gross  pay 

A.  Pay  policy  of  company 

!•    straight  time  $3-00  per  hour 

2.  straight  time  tbr  first  UO  hrs.  (8  hr,  daily,  5  dsys  a  Trjeek) 

3 .  holidays  and  Sundays  -  double  ^ime 

B.  l.Jeek  of  July  3i  1?67 

1.  Monday  8  hours 

2.  Tuesday  8.5  hours 
3»  Vfednesday  9  hours 
U.    Thursday  9  hours 

5.  Friday  8  hours 

6.  Saturday  6  hours 

7.  Sunday  k  hours 

8.  Ans  -  VJhat  is  the  gross  pay  earned  during  the  week?  -  $207.00 
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V.  Glossary 


Base  pay- 
Straight  time 
Time  and  a  half 
Double  tin© 
Overtime 
Social  Security 
Federal  Income  Tax- 
State  (gross)  income  tax 
Gamisheos 
Union  dues 
Hospitalization 
Life,  sick  and  accident  insurance  deduction 
Withholding 
Fringe  benefits 
Sick  days 
Paid  vacations 
Wash  or  clean  up  tiine 
Gross 
Net 

Credit  Union 
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CAREER  DAY 
SCHOOL  101 

November  29,  1972 
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INTRODUCTION 


What  does  the  I'uture  hold  for  you  -  success  or 
failure?    You  have  not  yet  chosen  your  life's  work. 
This  is  an  important  decision  because  it  will  affect 
your  whole  life.    It  needs  to  be  given  serious  thought 
and  consideration!    That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  select  a  job  for  the 
future.    This  must  be  done  slowly  and  deliberately. 
Think  about  your  abilities,  amount  of  education,  and 
what  you  would  enjoy  doing  the  next  forty-five  years. 
This  is  a  long  time  -  be  careful  in  your  planning. 
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FACULW 


Principal 


Dr.  Owen  Keene 


Vice-Principal 
Vice -Principal 
Social  Worker 
Social  Worker 


Mrs.  Velma  Berchekas 
Dr.  Roscoe  Polin 


Mrs.  Susan  Pleasant 
Mrs.  Rosa  Tootle 


Quidance  Counselor 


Mr.  Carl  G.  Potenza 


Mr.  Robert  Berry 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Bethel 
Mr.  Davis  Dyar 
Miss  Mary  Macmillan 
Mrs.  Andrea  Marshall 
Mrs.  Carol  St\im 
Mrs.  M.  0.  Witteveld 


Supervisor  of  Guidance  Mr.  Clarence  Brown 

Project  Director  Mr.  Raymond  Winegard 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHERS 
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REPRESENTATIVES 

Mrs.  Brenda  Allen,  Practical  Nurse,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Mr.  James  Bethel,  Data  Processing  Director,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Mr.  Raymond  Browne,  Sign  Painting,  Stage  and  Cral't  Arts,  Teacher, 

Arsenal  Technical  High  School 

Mrs.  Betty  Crowe,  Guidance  Counselor,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Officer  Gary  Darland,  Indianapolis  Police  Department 

Mr.  Charles  Durrell,  Training  Manager,  Citizens  Gas 

Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  Training  Assistant,  Citizens  Gas 

Mrs.  Virginia  Jackson,  Businev*5S  likJucation,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School 

Mr.  Dennis  Jenson,  Industrial  Relations  Manager,  Unj.royal,  Inc. 

Mr.  Tom  King,  JDirector  of  Civic  Affairs,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis 

Mrs.  Linda  McMahon,  Employment  Counselor,  School  Activities,  Indiana 

Bell  Telephone  Company 

Mrs.  Patricia  Pearson,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Mr.  William  Pearson,  Attorney 

Mrs.  Susan  Pleasant,  School  Social  Worker,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Larry  Songer,  Employee  Developmental  Specialist,  U.S.  Naval  Avionics 

Mr.  Larry  Stephen,  Instructor,  Supervisor,  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 

Motors 

Mr.  Steward  Stiller,  Personnel  Manager,  William  H.  Block  Company 
Mrs.  Rosa  Tootle,  School  Social  Worker,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Mr.  Audrey  Ward,  Supervisory  Personnel,  U.S.  Naval  Avionics 
Mr.  Norris  Woods^  Career  Center,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
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THE  INNOVATOR 


Jr*  High  Guidance  Counselor  Vol,  II  No,  2  November  1972^ 

PEOPLE  ARE  OUR  BUSINESS  OUR  ONLY  BUSINESS 


AT  THANKSGIVING  TIME  

Although  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  Thanksgiving,  it  is  traditional 
that  we  pause  at  this  time  to  give  thanks 
for  the  countless  blessings  that  we  have 
received. 

As  this  Thanksgiving  season  approaches, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  each  one  of  you  for  your  friendship 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  that  you  have 
given  our  guidance  program. 

Happy  Thanksgiving! 

/s/  Millie  Wilson  

Counselor 
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CAHEER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  8th  GRADERS 

Students  have  gained  career  information  and  learned  about  vocational 
opportunities  in  the  Indianapolis  area  through  field  trips  to  many  businesses 
and  industries*    Field  trips  have  been  made  to  the  Eli  Lilly  Center,  Indiana 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Indianapolis  Star  &  News,  Colonial  Baking  Company, 
and  the  Citizens  Gas  Company,    Our  schedule  of  Career  Guidance  Tours  will 
include  trips  to  other  companies  as  the  year  progresses. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  guest  speaker  presentations  f::om  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  as  well  as  the  Indianapolis  Police  Department. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION! 

Individual  gat-acquainted  conferences  are  being  held  with  all  7th  grade 
students  in  an  attempt  to  (l)  apprise  them  of  services  available  to  them  by 
the  coiinselor  and  (2)  discover  any  personal  problems  that  the  counselor  might 
provide  assistance  in  seeking  solutions  or  alternative  types  of  behavior. 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Guidance  supplementp.ry  teaching  aids  are  available  to  teachers  upon 
request. 

REFLECTIONS  

PEACE 

must  be  built 
it  must^  be  biiilt  up 
everyday 
by  >;orks  of 
PFACE 

BLACK  IS  BEAUTIFUL; 

BUT  ONE  DOES  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE  BUCK  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL, 

Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Flora  DeFrantz 
School  #86 

^^^^^^^^^^(.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Well,  that ^3  all  for  now.    Enjoy  your  turkey  and  have  a  nice  Thanksgiving 
vacation. 


KF£P  SMILING  

It  makes  people  wonder 
what  you^ve  bean  up  to. 
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Date 


OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Guidance  Information  Sheet 


1.  Name 


School 


2.  Address 


Phone  No. 


3.    Date  of  Birth 


h.    Present  Age_ 


Present  Grade 


Month         Day  Year 
^  Number  of  people  living  with  you 


5.  What  school  did  you  attend  last  semester? 

6.  Wliat  sub;3ecta  do  you  like  best? 


7.    What  subjects  do  you  like  least? 


8.  What  subjects  do  you  make  the  best  grades  in?_ 

9.  What  high  school  do  you  plan  to  attend? 

 A.T.H.S.    E.M.H.S. 


C.A.H.S. 


_G.W.H.S. 

Yes 


_H.E.W.H,S. 

OTHER 


No 


10.  I  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school     

11.  If  your  answer  to  #10  is  "No,"  briefly  explain  what  you  plan  to  do  when 
you  leave  school 


ERIC 


12.    What  kind  of  work  is  done  by  those  people  you  are  living  ;^ith? 


13.    Have  you  ever  held  a  Job?    (mowing  yards,  paper  route,  etc.)   ^Yes 

Jo.    If  "-i-es,"  ejcplain  what  kind  of  work  you  have  done 


lii.    If  you  could  be  anything  you  wanted  to,  what  occupation  would  you  choose? 


1$,    Name  any  special  interests  or  hobbies  you  have. 


o        -  ?lo 


SCH  NO         1-4  !  STUD  CD 

i  - 

LAST  NAME 


5-13 


14-28 


NEW  !2 
STATUS 


APPENDIX  N 


GUIDANCE  RECORD 


FIRST  NAME  Ml 


29-42 


4J.46 


47-4  9 


BIRTH 
MO   /  DA 


SF.X  5G 


RACE  57 

w  i.j  N  ij  o  r.i 


GRD  60-51  I  ELEM 

LEV  SCH 

09 


62-65 


50-55 
VR 


CD 


70  ENTRY 
MO 


C>3  09 


71-76 
YR 


73 


5SN 


14-22 


a  23-24 
T  G 
R  R 


25-27 


28-30 


40-43 


SCH  LAST  ATTENDED 


44-63 


PHONE 


64-70 


PARf  NT  OR  GUARDIAN  NAME 


14-11     PARENT  DR  GUARDIAN  ST  REET 


42-6  2 


cn  Y  ~" 

53-72 

ZIP              73-7  7 

jR 
3 

PA  R         1  4 
CD 

RKL  15 
CD 

BLK  16-21 

TRANS 
INFO 

ATT        '  22-24 
CRS 

ACH  25-27 
CRS 

HNR  28-30 
PT5 

CPA  31-34 

IQ  35-37 
ID 

DATE       .  38-41 
MO        /  YR 

SCORE  42-45 

la  46-48 
ID 

DAIE       .  49-52 
MO     - /  YR 

SCORE  53-56 

09 

TRAN  77 

R 
4 

OCCUPATION  OF  FATHER: 


OCCUPATION  OF  MOTHER: 


YOUR  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE: 


.  INTERESTS:  J) 


.2) 


.3). 


COLLEGE:  YES  No, 


OTIS-LENNON:. 


MCTROPOLiTAN  ACHIL'VI^MBNT: 

Word  Know.  

Rc'i'iing  

Language   

Spelling  :  

Math.  Comp.  

Math.  Cone.   

Math.  Prob.  

Science  

Soc.  St  

Total  


_OTIS: 


Grades: 

Soc.  Si. 

Math. 

Science 


Summer  School: 


.Date:. 
Date:. 


7th  6th 
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FIRST  SEMESTER  PROGRAM 


EngMsh . 


Math  or  Afgebra. 


Physical  Education. 


Assigned  High  School: 

Transfer  Approved  To  Attend;  

Reason  For  Transfer:  


 H.S. 
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OS 
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APPENDIX  P 


Mature  of  work 

Ag;e  grouping  of  employees 

Number  of  full  time  employees 

Number  of  part  time  employees 

Mumber  in  racial  groups 

Education  requirement 

Wape  or  salaiy  scale 

Minimum  a^^e  Tor  employment 

Haximujf)  age  Tor  employingy  a  new  worker 

Most  desirable  a^e  for  a  new  employee 

Time  to  learn  job 

Supply  of  qualified  workers 

Union  membership  requirement 

Is  the  work  seasonal 

The  following  are  applicable 

How  is  apT^licant  ^3  background  veriried 
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JOB  ASCRIPTION 


JOB  ^ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  JOB 


TOOLS  USED  

EDUCATION  REWIRED_  

TRAINING  REQUIRED  

TRAINING  PROVIDED  BY  COMPANY 


PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS 


VORKING  CONDITIONS^ 
SKILLS  OR  ABILITIES 


STARTING  WAGE  OR  SALARY  

TOP  WAGE  OR  SALARY^  

ADVANCEMENT  POTEJSTIAL  

NEED  FOR  THIS  TYPE  OF  WORKER 
OTHER  COMMENTS: 
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To  P.'irent.s  or  Giaardians  : 


The  Indirjnapoli-  Public  School  System  is  oxi\irin^^  a  summer  school  program 
for  studcnt.s  -who  will  enter  the  8th  ^rade  w  the  fall  01  1972.    T^ie  procram 
will  be  held  at.  Arronal  Technical  Hi^h  School  wh(>rf>  we  ran  utilize  the  axcellor 
facilities  that  are  r^.va liable.    The  students  will  be  erDosed  lo  a  variety  of 
vocational  activit/los  wnich  '«ill  acquaint  them  with  many  of  the  various  voca- 
tional opportunitier,  available  in  hiph  schoul.     This  sumer  experience  should 
help  each  student  develop  a  backr,round  01  jjifonriation  that  vn.ll  provide  tre- 
mendous asnictance  in  c^electinp;  hif^h  school  courses  when  they  are  enrolled 
for  high  school  durijnr;  their  eip;hth  parade  school  year. 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  this  sununer  school.  This  program  is  for  their 
o>m  interest,  exix^rlence  and  enjoyment,  and  to  help  them  in  making  appropriate 
hiph  school  course  selections. 

The  followLnf^  is  a  tentative  program  for  summer  school: 

1.  Pupils  will  be  presented  inbroductoiy  J.essons  each  day  in  formal 
classroom  acti\'ltios  by  the  counselors,  vriih  oUch  lessons  hoimj,  de^jigned 
00  provide  vocaciona.i  info naa lion  to  the  pupils.    Ini'ormation  ;;ixl  include 
the  various  levels  of  a  mrt^icular  vocation,  e.p,.,  rnachuiist,  draftsinan, 
tool  and  die  riaker,  engineer,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  vocation 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  vocation.    In  addition,  I'niest 
speakers  and  visual  aids  will  be  utilized  to  provide  infomation  to  the  stu- 
dents.   The)  classroom  lessons  vrlll  be  aboiat  minutes  in  length  each  day. 

2.  After  the  classroom  session,  the  class  will  be  taken  to  a  voca- 
tionally oriented  classroom  v:here  they  wii.l  be  given  practical  excerience 
aiid  information  in      particular  ^^ocati.on.    7ne  clar^sos  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups  of  fifteen  students  eacli  which  will  allow  a  group  small  enough 
to  be  supervised  -ide^T'^ately  by  the  teacher, 

3.  At  >vast  four  field  t-rips  to  a  local  business  or  industry  employing 
persons  possessing  the  skills  to  which  tne  pupils  have  been  exposed,  will 

be  planned . 

SiUiimer  school  vrlll  begin  June  12,  1972  and  end  July  21,  1972. 

A  bu5  sc'nedule  vdll  be  made  to  pick  up  st^udents  and  take  them  to  Arsenal 
Technical  iMgh  Scnool  and  back  again. 

No  fees  or  charges  will  be  made  for  summer  school. 

Please  list  in  order  your  choice  of  vocational  sequence  areas  on  the 
attaciied  sheet,    (ror  example^  No.  1,  2,  3  or  h  etc.) 


Raymond  Winegard 
Project  Director 


RW/ah 
April  19Y2 
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Order  of 
Preference 


1. 

Dili  Id 

Tr. 

Elec. 

Tr. 

Graph  Art 

Drafting 

Bus.  Ed, 

Home 

Ec, 

Elec. 

Tr. 

Metal 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr, 

Drafting 

Home  Eg. 

Comia. 

Art. 

Build 

Tr, 

Elec. 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr, 

Graph  Art 

Bus.  Ed. 

Home 

Ec, 

Elec. 

Tr, 

Metal 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr, 

Graph  Art 

Drafting 

Bus. 

Ed. 

Build 

Tr. 

Metal 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr. 

Graph  Art 

Drafting 

Comm. 

Art 

6. 

Elec. 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr. 

Graph  Art 

'  Drafting 

Home  Ec. 

Comm . 

Art 

1. 

IMild 

Tr. 

Metal 

Tr, 

Graph  Art 

Drafting 

Bus  -  Ed . 

Comni- 

Art 

6, 

Build 

Tr. 

Elec. 

Tr, 

Metal  Tr, 

Bus*  Sd, 

Home  Ec, 

Comm  • 

,  Art 

9. 

Build 

Tr. 

Metal 

Tr. 

Auto  Tr. 

Bus*  Ed* 

Home  Ec. 

Comm. 

Art 

I  give  my  pe miss  ion  for  ^   ^   to  take  the  above 

^        (Name  of  Child) 
vocational  sequence  areas  during  summer  school. 


Date  Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian 


Home  Address 


Telephone  Number 
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Form;  LE  #2 


REQUEST  FOR  SCHOOL  BUS  SERVICE 
FOR  LEARNING  EXCURSIONS 


School  No.^^^^  ^requests  a  school  bus/buses  to  take  children  of 

(number) 

CTade  t  o  a  t  


Beginning  at    o^  clock  and  ending  at^^  o '  clock 

larrival  at  school)  {departure  time) 

on  ♦ 

.  COate) 

2nd  choice  of  date  and  hours 


3rd  choice  of  date  and  hours 


Uth  choice  of  date  and  hours 


Dave  llteacher^s  signature 


School  telephone  number^  Principal's  signature 


Approved  by; 

(Education  Center  Use  Only) 

Copies  of  the  request  form  may  be  secured  in  the  principal's  office.  Bus 
service  MUST  BE  SCHEDULED  with  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Supervision, 
Education  Center,  120  E,  Walnut  Street,  Room  ^Ol-H  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  service  is  required.    Tentative  dates  of  visitation 
shoxild  be  obtained  before  bU5  service  is  reqxiested. 


DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FCRM  FOR  PLANETARIUM,  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  OR  CHILDREN'S 
MUSEUM  PROGRAMS 
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DIRECTIONS:    Chock  the  line  after  each  question  that  applie! 

TRUE 


1.  Ygu  Ghould  take  a  friend  with  you  viion  you  go 
for  a  job  interview. 

2.  A  machinist  should  always  wear  a  necktie  to 
enhance  his  personal  appearance. 

3.  A  seventeen  year  old  boy  who  does  not  attend 
school  does  not  need  a  work  pcnnit. 

li.    You  may  obtain  a  work  permit  at  the  Central 
School  Office. 

5*    Social  security  is  important  to  a  person  only 
if  he  reaches  6$  years  old  and  retires. 

6.  An  Indiana  state  law  requires  that  safety  glasses 
or  goggles  be  worn  by  all  students  in  any  class 
where  grinding  materials  are  being  used. 

7.  A  boy  may  learn  to  bo  a  brick  layer  in  the 
Indianapolis  school  system. 

8.  Most  apprentice  programs  arc  four  years  lon^i'. 

5,    Clear  cec^les  provide  adequate  eye  protection 
while  "welding. 

10.  Gloves  may  be  worn  -while  operating  moving 
mchinery. 

11.  A  boy  may  oijorato  a  irirachine  in  a  factory  when 
he  is  17  years  old. 

12.  A  ■iJt3rson  ia;;.y  liave  a  social  security  card  any- 
time after  he  is  bom. 

13.  A  power  tool  may  be  safely  ojKjratod  by  two 
people  working  together. 

llf    A  chisel  should  not  bo  ^isod  to  op>on  a  paint  can. 

l^.    Pliers  are  made  to  rti.iuve  or  lns+*all  machine 
bolts. 

16.    All  persons  need  a  Viifihi  noAiool  f^<\n<;fi.t^'in  ^■ifr)r'i 
they  can  get  a  job. 
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TRUE  F/lLSE 

17 •    Certain  students  in  high  school  may  \nrk  part 
time  and  receive  pay  and  schoel  credit  for  the 

work.   _____ 


lO.    One  of  the  vastest  grovdng  areas  of  employment 
is  data  processing. 

19.    Your  record  in  schacl  is  not  important  after  you 
f  inish  'dchool. 


20,    Abilities  and  interests  mean  the  same  thin^. 

21  •    l''ive  years  after  a  student  graduates  from  high 
schoel^  his  schorl  recrrds  are  destroyed  to 
make  rcrm  for  new  records. 


22.  If  your  ^ boss  tells  you  your  salary  vrill  be  08O 

a  week  you  can  expect  to  take  home  06O  per  week. 

23.  Fringe  benefits  refer  to  vacation  with  payj 
insurance  paid  by  company,  bonus,  etc. 

2l|.    Social  securitj*-  tax  is  deducted  from  your  pay 
check  to  help  finance  the  payroll  department. 

25 •    An  un3kil].ed  worker  usually  makes  less  monejr 
than  a  skilled  worker. 


26.    Tne  pressure  in  a  pressure  cooker  must  be  do^m 
before  removing  the  lid. 

27  •    Vocational  educatim  prepares  a  student  for  a 
specific  job  after  graduation  from  hirh  school. 

28.  The  cc3t  of  labor  Involved  in  repairing  a  minor 
problem  in  a  piece  cf  machinery''  may  be  hi:;h  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  parts  needed. 

29.  Cars  are  usually  painted  with  a  paint  brush. 

30.  filling  out  a  job  application  pr»x^erly  is  im- 
portant in  getting  a  job. 

31.  A  pattern  is  usually  used  in  makinf;  a  dres^i. 
.:,2.    Most  good  chefs  use  a  recipe. 
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33  •    You  should  know  what  product  a  company  makes 
before  seeking  a  job  with  that  company 

3h*    A  patternmaker  makes  the  pattern  which  is  used 
in  a  foundry  to  make  an  object. 

35 •    Small  objects  should  be  held  in  a  drill  vise 
while  drilling  a  hole. 

36.  Gross  pay  is  the  same  as  take  home  pay. 

37.  Architects  design  biildings. 

36,    All  companies  have  the  same  fringe  benefits 

3?.    A  cartographer  makes  carts. 

UO.    Red,  blae^  yellow,  and  black  are  the  colors 
used  in  the  U-color  printing  process • 

Jbl.    Red,  blue  and  green  are  used  to  produce  color 
in  a  TV  set. 

h2.    A  bey  or  girl  can  learn  to  be  an  electrician  in 
the  Indtanap^olis  school  system. 

It3.    There  are  over  23,000  different  eccupations  to 
choose  over. 

y..    An  understanding  of  basic  math  is  needed  in 
most  occupations. 

Being  on  time  everyday  to  school  is  iwjortant 
to  future  success. 

1;6.    Artificial  respiration  may  be  needed  if  a 
person  receives  a  bad  electrical  shock. 

IxJt    Hairnets  may  be  required  to  be  woin  by  persons 

with  long  hair  whUe  operat-^-ue.  roha+a.tig  !f»anH-in(=3ry 

li8  •    An  apprentice  receives  pay  while  training  for 
a  job. 

1^9  ♦    Hands  should  not  be  used  to  brush  away  n\n:ps 
from  any  machine. 
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TRUE  FALSE 

50«    All  labor  laws  pertaining  to  working  teen- 
agers are  the  same  in  all  states,  ...^.^.^        ,.  - 

51.  loxi  should  never  have  more  than  one  social 

security  number.   . 

52.  Collective  barp^aining  means  that  a  iinion  has 

sent  some  of  its  men  to  talk  with  an  employee «  ,  _  ,    _ . 

53 •    Hot  steel  looks  like  cold  steel.   .   

51;.    Girls  can  enter  most  trades.  _  , 

55.    A  vocational  certificate  may  be  earned  with 

a  diploma.  .  . 

56 •    A  pass-jJig  2^^de  on  a  state  test  must  be  made 
before  a  person  can  be  licensed  as  a  barbery 

beauty  operator,  or  TV  serviceman.  .  , 

57.  Accuracy  is  more  important  than  speed  in  tj^in^.  . 

58.  A  secretary  should  be  a  p;ood  speller.   

5?*    ProxGGsional  and  tocVinical  occupations  are  not 
expected  to  grow  rapidly  during  the  next  few 
years.   


60.    The  woi-!rof  carpenters  cannot  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes  -  rough  and  finish 

Business  skills  are  not  in  demand  and  they  aro 
not  likely  to  continue. 


62*    A  successful  business  career  requires  sound 
Icnowlodge  of  fundamentals  and  principles. 

63.    Many  high  school  graduates  find  beginning 
^^loymont  in  clerical  work. 


6Ii.    A  rofrig,eratinn-air  conditioning  mechanic 
must  lite  to  work  on  complicated  mechanical 
equipment  with  tools  and  test  equipment. 

65 •    Almost  all  j^b  applications  are  a  history  of  the 
applicant  -  his  education;,  work  experience ^  and 
his  personality  traits. 
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TRUE  FilLSE 

66.    The  di'op-out  is  the  first  to  be  hired  and  the 
last  'to  bo  fired. 


67 •    Car;:)cntry  is  a  building  trade. 

68.    The  fix^c  areas  of  metal  trades  are  foundry, 
machine  shop,  sheet  metal^  pattcmraalo .ig, 
"wc^ldin(3. 


6?.    Employers  do  not  hire  on  a  basis  of  attitude 
appearance  and  personal  traits  but  only  on 
school  records • 


70t    There  is  little  opportunity  for  a  girl  to  become 
an  accountant 


71*    For  the  next  20  to  30  years,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  administrators. 


73-    There  are  male  secretaries. 


7u*    It  is  important  for  men  to  Icnow  how  to  typo. 

75.    Ei.iploycrs  are  not  interested  in  your  school 
records . 


76.    Ail  persons  should  ;_\o  to  college  if  they  expect 
to  gut  a  good  job. 


77*    Most  now  employees  are  hii-  d  in  an  entry  lovol 
job. 


78*    The  Gteno^rapher  is  er^aged  only  in  stoao graphic 
duties. 


The  engineer  is  much  more  iiriportant  than  the 
clean -up  man. 


80.    Stcnosraphcrs  play  an  important  role  in  almost 
all  businesses . 


81.  Hen  should  know  how  to  cook. 

82.  Printin-  is  not  an  important  »>'';r:upr\tlrjri.  in 
today's  society. 
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83 ♦    You  can  c;^oct  to  put  in  forty  to  fifty  years 
of  your  life  on  a  job. 

61i.    Proper  seilcction  of  high  school  courses  is  not 
iinportant. 

85.  Homo  economics  is  only  for  girls  who  'wc  going 
to  be  housewives » 

86.  More  vovuou  arc  OKiploycd  outside  the  home  than 
ever  before* 

87  •    There  arc  more  vjorkurs  in  manufacturing  tnrm  in 
any  other  ficjld  of  work. 

< 

88 •    Personal  references  are  a  part  of  an  application 
form. 

3?.    There  are  more  fanTie-*s  today  than  there  wore  J4O 
years  ago. 

90.    Your  past  wc-rk  record  is  not  important  when 
^-PPlying  for  anojher  job, 

?1.    Wiito  collar  jobs  always  pay  more  than  blue 
collar  jobs. 

?2*    Cne  out  of  every  three  -•mployaoG  is  a  woman. 

93.    Holding  thtj  Help-Vkx.tcd  Ads  in  a  nowsnaDor  is 
a  good  way  to  find  a  job. 

?U.    Whon  a  ^rl  marries;^  she  won^t  have  to  work. 

95.  Pocplo  who  work  wiUi  thoir  hands  make  uo  more 
than  half  the  U,S,  ±abcr  force. 

96.  The  armed  forces  offers  m-my  good  life-time 
careers . 

97.  A  person  should  not  consider  his  owr.  abjIi.hiPR 
and  interests  when  preparing  for  a  job. 

98.  When  you  have  a  problem 5  you  should  not  toll 
anyone  about  it. 
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TRUE  FALSE 

?9.    A  girl  may  loam  to  be  a  beautician  v/hilc  sho 

Ig  a  hi^^i  school  student  in  Indianapolis.  .   

100.    Your  succcso  in  lifo  depends  mostly  upon  how 

hard  you  want  to  work  to  achieve  success.     
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
7th -8th  GRADE  VOCATIONAL  EXPLORATORY  PROGRAM, 

AT 

ARSENAL  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


1,    Were  shop  areas  Interesting? 

Yes 

No 

2.    Did  you  find  the  areas  you  v<='re  in  helpful? 

3«    Did  you  en.joy  the  summer  program? 

With  what  you  know  now,  i±*  you  had  it  to  do 
U.    overj  would  you  sign  up  for  summer  school? 

Would  you  recommend  this  program  for  7th 
5«    graders  next  year? 

When  you  make  your  high  school  program  out  next 
6.    years  will  you  take  some  vocational  classes? 

Were  the  guidance  classes  helpful  and 
7.  interesting? 

■ 

3.    Did  you  en.ioy*  the  field  trips? 

9.    Were  the  field  trips  interesting  and  helpful? 

10.    Were  the  f^idance  classes  too  long? 

11«    Were  the  F^uidance  classes  too  short? 

12.    Were  the  vocational  classes  too  long?  j 

13.    Were  the  vocational  classes  too  short?  j 

Did  you  enjoy  working  on  the  various  j 
lU.    projects?  1 
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APPENDIX  U 
7th  Grade  Vocational  Eacploratoiy  Program 
1.   What  did  you  think  of  the  program?  


2.    What  did  your  child  think  of  the  program ?_ 


3*   Which  class  or  classes  do  you  think  were  the  moat  meaningful? 


U»    Which  class  or  classes  were  not  so  meaningful? 


5»   What  do  you  think  could  or  should  be  changed  next  year  to  better  the 
program?  


Other  Comments 


I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon*    Please  return  this  questionnaire  to  Mr. 
Raymond  Winegaixl,  SCIPS  Building,  Room  206,  901  Nt  Carrollton  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana    I462OU.    Thank  you  for  your  help. 
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5.     SUiiIlARY_OF  THL  RLPORT 

(a)  Tine  period  covered  by  tiiis  r-er^ort  - 
February  1,  1972  -  January  31,  1373 

(b)  Goals>  and  objeetivcG  of  the  project 

1 .  To  present  to  youthG   in  an  uuccrr^tandf /ole  v:ay  , 
the  v/orld  of  vrori:  ar.c  caix:ci^  planning;  • 

2.  To  eiicourac/-  ycutli  to  realist icall'/  acpiro  to  -joVj 
care  jrs  and  ioi:  goal£^  coir.neris  jrc.to  v;ith  t:.cir 
potential . 

3 .  To  estciblis:!  in  service  ecucatiou  pror;ra:p.s  for  o('u- 
catoi^o  to  present  occunational  ini" orr.aticn  to 
students  in  a  rj y s t e a "C i c  v  r e c e u u r e  . 

4.  To  adequately  prei^art:.  low  socio--.:iconor;ic  difiad- 
vantaf;.ed  and  academic  ally  Cxr^rivad  yout for  ouc- 
CGSS  in  our  complex  v^ocial  an*^i  ec  --noi.iic  soc?le:tv. 

S  .     To  provide  ,r;re ate r  uiKiers  tandiur  and  ii-iforr"'at ion 
tc  educators^  parent.s  ,  stucients  .   ernplo^'-^rs  of  x'a^x 
di,p;nity ,  v/orti- ,   tb.c  satisfactions  uerived ,  tiiC 
opportunities  availai^le  and  the  contributions  thax 
can  be  made  from  all  levels  of  occur^-iitions , 

6.  To  develop  a  ]-^lan  of  cooyjerc] tion^  Letv/ee:.'  public 
education  aiid  rricnipover  aycinoies  to  tliC  end  that 
botli  share  ros];onsibi li ty  for  job  prej^^aT^atioa  of 
all  students . 

7.  To  cncourar.e  ana  ;7.uide  students  to  -:::cnt5,riu<i  tiieir 
secondary  educatior.  -    r^eneral  dind  occupatioiial • 

8.  To  identify  thrcu,^^;;  sciiool  records  ■■ind  artract 
throuoi>  elicitacion  in-schocl  and  out-of-scbool 
youtii  v/J'.o  neeci  cccupation^il  cdv.catiun  aiid  success- 
ful OU'  the- job  traininp. . 

9.  To  fij.a  i.ieajiinn;! ul   jc-b  placerr.ents  v/h.ere  a  student 
v;ill  have  an  eii viror monr  in  vhiicii  he  can  succeed 
and  develop  self  respect  and  dignity  throur^h 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  school  disti^'ict ,  ."ew 
Yor):  State  Employment  Service,   arid  the  cohiinunity 
at  lar.ne. 

10,     To  provide  occupational  orientation  and  continuinr 
information  for  career  plarniing  and  advaricei;:Gn t . 

(c)  Procedures  folloued  - 

The  project  is  composed  of  three  (?)  corponents 
elt..'.iuentary  5    junior  iiigh  scncol  a-fd*  senior  hi^^n  school. 
Tiiei'-e  were  'rO  TM^r^cedures  follov;ed  in  innleinentin;^  the 
project.     Prcccd'  res  :i.-2':'  v;ere  reported  on  and  desGri...-ed 
in  detail  iu  cne  Interin  Report  dated  rebruary  1,  1372. 
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(c)     Procedures  fo?,lov;ocl  -  continued 


*r}iis  report  cloaln  witii  Procedures  28-^  C.     Certain  cori- 
rp.on  procecIureG  v;cro  employed  to  inai.'c  tr-.o  r^i^e'j^^ct 
operational  at  all  tJircc  levels.     /-jricnp^  tncoe  v/era: 

1-     Appointnent  of  I'roject  CcordinatOx^  ai^.d  cciitral- 
izaticn  of  staff. 

2.  DeveloTir.en.t  of  a  pro;)ect  flov;  chart  to  identify 
enpiiasis  ay  f^race  level. 

3.  Pansar-o         tiie  S;/racur.o  City  .Scliool  l^iGtrict  of 
a  rer^olution  c^iclarinr    \:nis  curiM:iit  "eor  tc;  Le 
tlie   ^'Yi^.J^r  of  Carc:c:r  /.i.MreiiCiij '  . 

U;     Lirection  of  t':.^  project  diurin;"^  t)io  thirc!  "ear  of 
the  jr>'an.t  v;itn  the   real  th.at  Carecir  hd\:caticri 
viewed  hy  the   Cirv  School  i:i:^trict  in  rc/iat:ion 
to  itG  continuar.ee . 

Procedure   29   -  tlie  irivolvenent  of  lC/iooIt^  and  staffs 
not  previously  identified  ;:'ith  riie  ]^rO)^ra!A  -  involv'.id 
tiie  eleinentary  dine  junioi^  hijdn  cciiool  coinr^onejirc; 
3olely . 

Anotlier  Px^oce duxx^ ,    32   -  expansion  of  corinuni ty~:.: cr.ool 
cooperation  at  t'..e  ^^econeai^y  level    -  v;ai'.  api  liccfele  zo 
tiiC   junior  ane  senior  hinii  sch.ool  conponentLi  ,   hut  not 
tlie  elej:ientary  level. 

Still  oth.er  prob^Mures  v/er^e   enployoc  for  onl^^  c-ne 
level.      Proeeoure   37  -  v;(n'id  of  '-jov]:  \xnit   for  fift:i 
;^rade  stud.ent;?       v;a3  ujiieut:  to  tiie  elejne.ntary  level, 
v;hile  Procedure  35   -  deveiopnent  of  uunior  hi;ha  Scncr;l 
Carecir  hducation  hesource  Curriculun  hits  v;av:  uni'"ue 
to  the  junior  liipa  scliool  ievel.      In  tiddit.ioru  P^'O- 
cedure  31  -  I^ilot  Proprcjii  for  Twelfth  'Irade  Students  - 
was  employed  r;olely  at  the  senior  liij^^h  level. 

In  all ,   thirteen  distirxct  procedures  have  been  iden-- 
tified  durin^y  this  report  period.     A  ijrcakdcv;n  of  tuci 
tliirteen.  procedures  indicate  tr.at 

4  v;ere  coninon   to  all  triree  levels 
1  v;as  conir.on.  to  tJic  eleven  tar;;'  arid  j  unioi^ 
ii i gi  1  school  level 

1  vjas  co:r.r:on  to  the  j  unior  and  senior  hir.h 
level 

2  v; e r e  unique  to  the  e  1  e no n t a r y  1  e vc ;  1 
U  v;ere  unique  to  tiie  j unioi"  iiif h  I evel 
1  was  unic^ue  to  the  senior  hi^/n  level 


(c)  Procedures  follcv:cd  -  continued 

An  important  conclusion  tuat  iii  to  be  dra;;:i  Tron  this 
is  that  different  r/rL>;ods  ,  r.-atcrialii ,   arid  i;::  :lenen~ 
tation  activitiec  -av:  neuded  v.'heji  attonntinr,  such  a 
wide  pro^ra;n. 

(d)  Re/5ults,   accorapliGiir.ients  - 

It  is  safe  to  say  tnat  t]v'   Guided  Occupational  Orient- 
ation Prof;ran  continues  to  have  a  nan   r  impact  on  tl;e 
curriculum  proprarr.  of  the  Syracuse  School  S^^stem, 
'j'hG  pro^^rarn  lias  nanared  to  h.ave  e  ler;eirt:ar\''  childrc:-: 
Lecoine  av:are  of  tite   ^act  that  career  ciioices  exist: 
2U[jC  fifth  f/rade  students  ^a>^ticipate d  in  3?.^  scliools; 
7G   teaclicrs  fron  3G   scrtools  are  participatinr  in  cur- 
riculum revision  v;orhshops  tc  inte^-rate   Career  Ldu- 
cat ion  concepts  into  the  cxistin.r:  K-C  curriculun :  it 
has  [provided  resoui^ces  >  activities  ,  and  suprort  ner- 
sonnel  to  over  LOmj  -junior  students  in  orient- 

ation p^rop.rar.s  5   cai^eer  study  lessons,   and  field  trips 
designed  to  ::iake  tae  \:orlci  of  v:orh  a  reality it  has 
enabled  staff  rieiaLers  to  concuct  2C  v;cr];snops  for' 
scliool  staffs  not  previously  serviced  ir/  the  i^rorran; 
uO  curriculun  resource  units  v:er'e  de\'elon^ed  for  the 
students  in  our  nine  junior  hi^\:  schools. 

(e)  Evaluation 

Tiie  evaluation  of  tiie  project  has   tlu-^ee  distiinjt  T)art3 

evaluation  of  prcject  rr.ana^reiiicnt 

evaluation  of  components  of  tne  three  levels 

in  1 1  i e  J r o  r a r a 

evaluation  j^erforned  by  third  party  evaluator 
Evaluation  of  Project  Manay.cment 

The  Syracuse  City  Sci-ool  District  :ias  a  systora  for 
pcrf orninr.  "  the  api^raisal  of  its  staff  rneiubers.  T:ie 
Director  of  tne  Guided  Occupational  Pronrans  e.T.nloys 
tills  system  vith  the  staff  of  thj  procyi^cin.  TSiis 
appraisal  indicates  hoi:  V;ell  fne  staff  nernber  iias 
complied  v;ith  the  cluties  listcjd  in  h.is  job  cescriptisn 
and  lio\7  well  lic  has  earidev.1  out  the  objectives  of  the 
projfrran. 

Evaluation  of  trie  Components  of  tne  Three  Levels  in 
tiie  Prci^rahi 


(e)     Evaluation  -  cont.inucd 


Kacli  l.evv'l   (cleincjwtary ,   ;]unior  l.irh ,   s::i;ior  hirh) 
of  the       o*;raia  coni; istci  of   ccinrojiont s .      ;!ac:"i  co::i~ 
poiiciit  iL>     valuatcc".  ".Ji  th  ^•a.riouG  tcc;-,:;ir^  uu:; .  T:ic^. 
clenieiitary  level  i;tudoiit     g  e valua tc:d        j^ro  and 
post  testing,  of  (a)   level  of  a\;cirGi::  .^s  cf  t  io  ■-orid 
of  V7or>. ,     (L  )  att/.tudcc)  concernii-.r  tiiO  \/orld  of 
v;ork  and  occir.^ations ,     (c)   a'.,arenu:is  of  .'w.iil:>  unocl 
iii  occupations,   and     (d)   lc:vcl  of  act;;-  1  o  xy-'C-rionc-.- 
witli  tasl.G  aiid  tools  used  In  rlie  occupational  v;or].d. 

The   7  \  1  n  i  o  r  h  i  j  *  1 1  1 :  v  c  1  ^  1:  \ :  d  f :  n  t   i  g  c  v  ci  1  u  a  t  c  c  5  : )  ^/  i  ^  r  c 
ana  po:^t  tasrinr  of  ]iiG  c:v;arf-inec; n  of     (<;)  aMcrna-- 
tiva  career  c:;<.)ice'i:  ,      ( L  )  r^  r.our  ces  a\  ailai  ic   f  c*»^ 
vccational  ;.-uidance  a.nd  cai-^eer  y.'lar,r.i  nr ,      (c)  ai.'ii- 
i t y  to     1  an  f  ut u:''e  e eu c at i on  r; c  c e ^  ai^y  for  a  c c\zx-  c  r , 
and     ( d )   a 1 1  i  t u  ac     t  cv;  ar a  s  ] ; e  c c  l--;  s  i  i  y  f o r  c  a  r c  r 
j^lannin^'- . 

Specific  inGtruncnta  h.ivo  not  ];een  devclored  for  t:-c 
seiiior  liiVTh  le ve  1  g'^'u dents  in       vrarc  to  t'..c  pro  j  ec t 
per  se,     i^aci;  of  tne  ccr.ponenxs  o:  t!ic  aenior  liif  ii 
pro^^rani  is  aesirnec  v;ith  ixi:  ov/ii  i  uilt--in  evaluation, 
e .  g .  5   the  Occupatic^iial   I/earnin     Cei;ter  }:c\e]:Cj   trac] . 
of  tue  nunaer  cf  day5  a  ::v.ade)it  is  a^^Gent  relative 
to   uiie  nuMLer*  of  poaGi"nle  dav'G  of  atte-ndaiice . 

AdditioHcal  evaluation  inatrur-entG  are  uned  to  av.praine 

teachers,  huLir.eao  aiid  induatry,  aria  narcntal  involve- 
merit  in  t}ie  rro;p:ran. 

Evaluation  Perfomed  by  Tliird  Party  nvaluator 

A  ti^ird  T)arty  evaluator  is  naTicatcd  hy  tlio  r.uideliiics 
of  tliG  Office  of  Liuucation,   L':<ci:.plar;;  Prorra:.^G  anci 
Service  Br-aiich.     Our  t;iird  part]'  evaluator  Ig  hcu- 
cational  r.ervicec     Incorporatoc  of  V'aco,   PexaG,  '^heir 
services  included  :     1 .   atructurinr  tlic  cb  ]ectiv  of 
tjie  proposal  in  f'ucn  a  i.'ay  tliat  they  could  be  evalu- 
ated ,     2 .   aided  aru]  asG  isted  in  the  develonnent  c^f  the 
evaluatioii  insti^u:  iv^nt  s  ,  and     3.  nade  Gurr;,^- -ticnn  ana 
reconi::ienda tionG  in  re[;;ar'd  to  prorran  inanap;eriient . 

(i)     Conclusions  and  RcconiaenaationG 

After  one  yearns  experience  V7ith  thci  Guided  Occupr,/ tional , 
Orientation  Pror.ram  vje  nave  come  to  a  nuj-^.ber  of  coiiclu- 
sions  and  as  a  result  of  these  conclusions,  v;e  are  able 
to  make  a  nur.ber  of  reconmenr '.ation:;  v.'hicb.  may  be  of 
value  to  :)tiiers  vjiio  do  not  v/is.a  to  ''re-i.n.vent  tlie  v/heei'h 
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(f)     Concluaioni:-  ancl  reccii-jnonda  uio:-.ss  -  continued 


Some  of  the  nost  outs-Lc-iuii 
Liexxiations  are  as  follov.'s: 

CONCLcSIOi:S 

The  success  of  a  career 
education  project  de- 
pends larrely  upon  v/.l- 
total  cor:j.iit;.ient  of  tr.c 
administrative  staff  of 
the  district  and  parti - 
cipatinr,  sciiools  . 

Tiie  teaciiinr  sraff  must 
be  involved  in  Vne  plan- 
ning; and  do velopLienr  of 
any  materials  or  proj^rans 
which  affccr  tiie  total 
curriculum. 

A  career  education  pro- 
ject must  involve  all 
the  areas  of  study  in 
V7iiich  the  child  has  riie 
opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate . 

Career  education  is  tiie 
responsibilitv  of  the 
entire  comnunity  - 
schools,  parents^  bus- 
iness,  indiistry,  and 
government . 


n  conclusions  and  roconi- 


Ri:cc:iMi:hbATio::s 

Secur^o  suppOT-^t  of  tiie  dis- 
trict adrinistrative  staff 
aiid  of  rhiC  adr.iinistrarors 
of  the  particiratinr;  sc;icols 
prior  to  iinplenentation  of 
a  project. 

Involve  tlie  tca::hinr^  staff 
in  all  the  plannin;^  and 
de ve lopnent  tas k s  re ]. ated 
to  prepariTi^rr.  naterials  and 
pror,rans  . 


I'l  structurinfT  a  career 
education  pro,<^i'^an  eaual 
CiTiphasis  should  be  riven 
to  every  subject  area. 


A 11  pi  an  n  i  n  f ,   i  Lvr  1  e  ir.e  n  t  - 
ation  ,  ci]id  r:valucition  cf 
career  e ducat  ion  nr^oje  cts 
should  be  cesipnT-.d  to 
incor}^orate  particir  at  ion 
of  rcprt'^sentati^'.js  of  t]-.e 
total  cornrnunitv  * 
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G.(a)      PROBLU:!  ARL'A  TOVJAIiD  WCll  TPiL'  PROJECT  VJAS  DIRIJCTi 
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PROBLEM  AREA 


1.  The  school  district  recognizes  that  many  youth,  particu- 
larly those  froB'i  the  low  socio-econonic  and  academically  dis- 
advantaged groups,  aspire  unrealistically  in  terras  of  their 
own  potential  to  job  careers  ancJ  job  goals*     They  view  life 
as  offering  two  alternatives:   a  welfare  existence  or  a  plush 
world  resulting  from  a  college  education,     I'hey  are  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  one  can  have  a  good  life  even  if  he  does  not 
attend  college;  that  the  bulk  of  available  job  opportunities 
lies  in  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  job  areas. 

2.  All  too  often,  accioemic  failure  and  resulting  frus- 
tration to  tne  student  lead  him  to  believe  that  future  ^lcilieve- 
ment  in  life  is  as  unattain^^ble  to  him  as  his  success  in  his 
present  role  -  that  of  a  student  in  a  college  oriented  cur- 
riculum. 

This   "failure  pattern"  is  well  in  evidence  by  ^he  inter- 
mediate  (grades  'i-B)  years  in  school.     Many  children  by  that 
time  are  r.everal  years  below  grade  level  in  the  academic  skill 
areas  necessary  in  today'  ^  curriculum.     This  is  the  seed  bed 
for  the  future  drop  out,  t.^e  behavioral  misfit  -  planted  by 
academic  failure  in  the  primary  grades. 

By  junior  high  age  then,  the  child  hai  patterned  himself  into 
the  life  of  a  non-achiever;  the  pattern  of  his  future  life. 
If  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  adequately  prepare  this  youngster- 
for  life,  they  must  be  taken  early.     This  is  a  preventive  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  developing  an  in-depth  awareness  of  requirements, 
training  and  responsibilities  necessary  for  success  in  the 
'•'orld  of  vjork.     B^-.'/inning  v;ith  the  6th  grado  and  int',jnsif ying 
through  the  9th  gi^ade ,  the  curriculum  will  be  modified  to  in^- 
elude  occupational  information  and  skill  attainment  as  insepar- 
able parts  of  the  learning  process. 

The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  ^eeks  to  help  >5tu- 
dents  make  realistic  plans  and  decisions  about  future  career 
preparation,   largely  by  exposing  them  to  extensive  study  of 
careers  and  prerequisites  for  careers .     Statistics  point  irp ' 
that  less  than  15%  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  in  high 
school  will  graduate  from  H-year  colleges,  while  Syracuse's 
high  schools  have  approximately  70%  of  their  students  enrolled 
in  general  academic,  college  preparator^y  curricula;  these 
statistics  point  up  a  need  for  intensive  counseling  and  study 
of  realistic  career  alternatives.     Secondly,  given  the  interest 
of  students  in  employment,   such  interest  can  be  tapped  ana 
channeled  into  basic  skill  areas  by  approaching  science,  social 
studies,  English  and  matnematics  through  career  expj. oration. 
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5.(b)     GOALS  AND  OBJi:CTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT 
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Folloi^ing  are  the  objectives  which  were  included  in  tb^i 
original"  pi'oposal  for  the  junior  high  schiool  program: 

17.  Provided  with  the  total"*"j unior  high  school  occupational 
orientation,  the  student  w5ll  show  a  desire  and  be  able 

'         to  make  a  tentative  selection  of  career  education  that 
he  will  pursue  in  senior  high  school. 

18.  Given  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  and  discuss 
occupation'  1  informaxion  in  al  1.  classes ,  student 
v;ill  become  inquisitive  and  develop  the  habit  of 
asking  questions  and  seexing  more  assistance  in 
making  career  decisions. 

19.  Provided  with  introductory  occupational  experiences, 
the  student  will  approach  the  related  occupational 
simulation  in  the  classroom  with  increased  attention 
and  proficiency. 

20.  Provided  with  indivj.dual  and  group  counseling,  the 
student  will  better  understand  himself  and  how  he  can 
prepare  for  the  world  of  work  in  line  with  his  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

21.  Given  related  occupational  education  in  each  subject 
area  (English,  Social  Studies,  Science  and  Mathematics), 
the  student  vjill  shov;  improvement  especially  in  com- 
munication, computation  and  citizenship* 

22.  Provided  with  integrated  occupational  learning  (fusion 
of  occupational  instruction  with  general  academics), 
student  will  become  involved  in  doing  reports,  pro- 
jects and  other  activities  that  are  meaningful  for 
career  planning. 

23.  Provided  with  school  occupational  orientation  - 
parents  will  encourage  and  support  their  children's 
involvem.ent  in  the  prograniv 


NOTE:     Please  consult  Volume  III  for  the  Junior 
High  School  Integ^rated  Curricului.i. 
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6.(c)     DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROJECT  DESIG 
AND  THE  PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 


This  project  ic  designed  to  modify  a  school  systen  so  the 
resultinp^  prop^ran  v;ill  recorsni;/.e  occupational  intorination  and 
skill  attainment  as  inseparc^.b j.e  corp.pononts  of  loarninp;  sta^^es 
and  exercises  from  prc-school  and  kindcrp,arten  througJi  sei;ior 
high. 

This  project  is  desip^ned  to  herein  in  Grade  5»     Hov;ever,  there 
is  presently  included  iu  grades  K  through  4  an  occupational 
orientation  program. 

On  the  kindex^frai  ten  level,   students  en.rage  in  role  playing  ^ 
simulations  and  discussions  about  various  v;orkers.  Tliey 
3  earn  about  ^'helpers''  in  the  /leirliborhood ,  people  '/he  v;ork 
in  the  school,   jobs  their  pa7^ents  hold*     Iluch  of  the  equipnent 
used  in  the  kinder,^arten  is  geared  for  tiiis  prugr-cir:!  -  trucics  • 
wheelbarrov/s  5  traffic  lights,  toy  stoves,   toy  stores^  ecc. 
Vocabulary  developed  in  t;ie  readin,f{  readiness  pror^ra^r-  is  also 
related  to  a  great  extent  to  the  world  of  vocations. 

In  the  uppei-  primary  grades ^  an  extensive  social  studies  unit 
is  used  throughout  the  district  revolving  around  Community 
Helpers;  social  studies  books,   files,   filmsti^ips,  tapes,  trade 
and  library  books  are  used  i-^elating  to  tnis  unit.  Community 
r'esource  people  are  utilized  iii  tne  classroom  -  firemen, 
policemen,  druggists,  etc* 

A  portion  of  the  Uth  grade  social  studies  curriculum  includes 
a  study  of  Syracuse  from  earliest  days  to  t]ie  present.  (A 
general  overall  view  of  the  historical,  industrial,  and  scenic 
phases  of  the  community,  v;ith  a  biviof  exposure  to  such  places 
as  the  newspaper  office,  a  supo-rjnarket  warehouse^  the  police 
department  and  the  public  utilities)  • 

Now  let's  look  at  the  child  in  the  5th  and  6tli  grades  -  ages 
10  and  11.     For  most  children  this  seems  to  be  a  resting  period 
befove  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  grovjxh  spurt  v;hich  a 
fev7  girls  have  already  begun.     Sex  differences  in  intfirest 
and  behavior  become  more  noticeable.     Sex  antagonism  is  acute 
and  feuds  occur  frequently.     Boys  suow  their  affection  by 
wrestling,  punching^  and  shoving  each  other,  girls  by  dancing 
and  putting  their  arms  around  other  girls.     Oiildren  at  this 
age  are  still  self --centered  and  inconsiderate.     It  should  be 
easy  to  appeal  to  their  reason.     T>iese  cjiildren  are  capable 
of  and,  therefore,  need  opportunities  to  develop  skills  of 
communication,  of  research  cind  of  problem  solving.     They  necu 
opportunities  to  work  together  and  develop  loyalty  cind  respon-'- 
sibility. 


Chilciron  at  this  ape  show  praat  interest  in  sci.er^ce;  they  vrant 
to  knov;  v;nat  thinf^s  are  nade  of\  hcv;  t]:ey  v;ork ,  and  v.iiy.  This 
indicates  a  neod  for  unite  clealinp,  witii  i;;an  *  s  i.n  Lcllect  ual 
and  technical  control  over  n.\s  environrnent  and  nis:  use  of 
natural  resources,  Opportunities  are  neeued  to  experiment,  to 
construct,  to  fina  solutions  to  problems,  to  I'eaa  widely  and  t 
observe  in  search  of  their  raany  questions. 

Group  work  is  needed  toe,  in  oroer  that  children  have  copor- 
tunities  to  work  and  play  v;ith  their  peers  so  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  them  as  persons  as  to  their  w.ork  and  con-- 
tributicns.  / 

Pi^ocedures  1-2  7  were  :Leported  on  and  described  in  detail  on 
pages  15-59  of  Interi?r^  Report  dated  February  1,  1972.  The 
following  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  procedures  followed  to  date 


PROCfJDliRE  '10.   28  -  APFOIiiTHElIT  OF  PROJIXT  COORDINATOR  AUD 

Procedure  JJo.   3,  pcif^e  17,  . of  the  Interim  Report  dated  Febru- 
ary 1  ,  1972  J  describes  the  por:ition  of  Elementary  Coordiiir^tor . 
The  original  propoisal  did  not  ideniify  an  in-Jcind  adminis-- 
trative  position  r.t  the  secondary  level. 

In  response  to  recomir.endations  by  the  third  party  evaluator, 
project  staff  and  secondary  ccjiool  adrninis  tratci^s ,   the  position 
of  the  project  coordinator  vjas  created.     Mr".   Richard  Bannif^an^ 
who  was  the  coordinatox-^  of  tlie  eir-nentary  component  of  che 
project,  was  appointed  to  the  next  level  of  a di-iinistrat-.on  and 
has  assumed  total  proj^ram  coordination  reGponsibiiities  • 

The  Board  of  fJducation  acted  upon  this  administrative  chai^ige, 
effective  March  22,  1972  5  vipon  xhe  recomn;endation  of  the 
Superintendent  5   Dr.   John  T,   Gunning,  and  tlie  project  direc- 
tors, Mr.   Sidney  Johnson  and  Mr.   Hans  Lang. 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  ciianges  at  the  junior  and  senior 
higli  school  levels,   the  teacher  assistant,  described  as 
helping  teacher  under  Procedure  Vo.   3,  par^e  17,  of  the  Interim* 
Report  dated  February  1,  1972  ,  Mrs.   Virginia  Lewir.,  at  the 
elementary  level  v/as  asked  to  c-ssuine  the  majority  of  the  on- 
going program  responsibility*     This,  in  turn,  freed  up  the 
coordinator  to  devote  the  major  part  of  liis  efforts  to  the 
secondary  level.     This  involved  the  coordinator  relocating', 
his  office  in  one  of  the  participatinr;  junioi^  liir^h  schools 
and  locating  the  Occupation  Resource  Specialists  in  the  same 
facilities.     The  coordinatox^  still  retained  the  ultimate  res- 
ponsibility for  the  activities  at  the  elementary  level  vjhich 
at  this  time  are  operational. 

As  a  result  of  the  administrative  change  noted  above,  the 
firsr  action  taken  by  the  p^rojeot  coordinator  vjas  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  pi^'cject  staff. 

Previous  to  this  period,  most  of  the  elements  of  the  project 
staff  v;ere  located  in  various  buildings  throughout  the  sc'n.col 
district. 

P£RS ONNE  L/ ACTI V i T Y  LO  CATI OM 


Occupational  Resource 

Specialists  (O.R.S.)  Special  Projects  Building 

Program  for  Advancement  of 

Career  Education  tP.A.C.E.)  Levy  Junior  liigii  School 


PLRSONi^EL/ ACTIVITY 


LOCATION 


Occupationa 1  Learning 
Center  (0.  L.C  ) 

Occupaticnal  Resource 
Teacher  (O.R.T. ) 

Elementary  G.O.O.P.  Staff 

Project  Administi-^ator 

Elementary  Program  Supply 
Storage 


Central  Teciinical  Senior 
High  Sciiool 

Central  Technical  Senior 
High  School 

George  VJashington  ScViOol 

George  V/ashington  School 

Central  Technical  Senior 
High  School 


Under  the  nev7  centralization  concept  many  of  the  elements: 
tlie  project '3  staff  have  been  re-located  to  provide  better 
communication  and  service. 


PERSONNEL/ ACTIVITY 

Occupational  Resource 
Specialists  (O.R.S.)  and 
clerical  assistant 

Project  Administrator  and 
P . A. CoE .  Administrator 

Elementary  Program  Supply 
and  G.O.O.P.  Staff 


Occupational  Learning 
Center  and  Occupational 
Rescur  ^e  Teacher 


LOCATIOM 


Levy  Junior  High  School 
(3rd  floor) 

Levy  Junior  High  School 
(2nd  floor  nharcd  office) 

George  VJashington  School 
(Project  has  been  given 
equivalent  of  1  1/2  rooms) 


Central  Technical  Senior 
High  School 


The  re~location  of  the  staff  has  already  brought  about  bet 
communication  and  consistancy  of  effort  among  the  various 
elements  of  the  project. 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  Staff 
Methods / Te chni q ue s  -  N/A 
Materials  -  N/A 


Instruments  -  Third  party  e valuator  report 
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PROCEDURE  110.   29  -  THE  I:J VCLVEKKIiT  OF  SCHOOLS  Mil)  STAFFS 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  prof^ram  in  tne  seventeen 
'(17).  scliools  identified  witii  the  project,  wc  have  had 
requests  from  six  (6)  more  elenentary  schools  as  v:ell  as 
five  (5)  junior  high  scnool  special  education  classes  for 
Career  Education  services.     The  services  requested  included 
teacher  workshops,  jaaterials,   field  trips  to  the  Career 
Center,  and  consultant  help, 

A  one-half  day  workshop  was  held  for  twenty  teacher  aides 
in  the  Educational  Prof essiorial  Development  Profrrairt  con- 
cerning the  Guided  Occupational  Orienxatxon  PrograTn.  The 
workshop  was  requested  by  tiie  teacner  aides  as  a  result  of 
the  activities  that  had  been  observed  in  various  schools 
involved  in  the  program. 

Career  Education  materials  and  resources  at  boxh  the* clem- 
entrary  and  secondary  levels  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program,  located 
at  V/ashington- Irving  School, 

At  the  sixth  grade  level,   the  project  now  serves  a  total 
of  1950  students  from  64  classrooms,  located  in  21  public 
schools  and  five  non-public  schools. 

At  the  fifth  grade  level,  the  project  nov;  serves  a  total 
of  2700  students  from  88  classrooms  located  in  31  public 
and  five  non-public  schools. 

Student  Population  -  Additional  2900  students 

Instructional  Staff ^ Involved  -  Project  Staff,  Elementary 
Principals,  "and  acdFtional  elementary  teachers. 

Methods /Techniques  -  V/orkshop ,  fieJd  trips,  consultant 
services 

Materials  -  Teacher  guides,  unit  workbooks,  filmstrips 
Instruments  -  Pre  and  post  tests,  data  sheets 


ERIC 
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PP^CEDUPJ:^1;0,    30^  -  ESTASLISHilElIT  OF  CAR}:gF.  EDUCATIOr:  CENTERS 


The  junior  liigh  school  librarians  v;ere  encountering  increasing 
demands  by  students  fox'^  career  oriented  naterl  als .     Librar:!  ans 
found  that  n-iuch  of  v;hat  they  had  to  offer  v/as  either  out- 
dated or  in  short  supply. 

In  response  to  questions  i^aiscd  by  the  librai'^y  services,  a 

meeting  v/as  held  v:ith  the  project  director  esid  tha  assi^jtant 

for  libraries  to  discuss  the  problcn  ajid  develop  recoirunendations , 

The  results  of  this  meeting  v/or^e: 

1*     Each  school  librar^y  v;ould  estal:lisVi  a  section  under 
the  heading  of  Career^  Tnf  ornation  Hate  rials . 

2.  The  librarians  would  accept  tiie  responsibility  for 
distribution  and  inventory  control  ci  a] 1  materials 
purchased  by  G.O.O.P.   and  placed  witiiin  the  indiv- 
idual school. 

3.  Each  school  librarian  v/ould  inventory  the  available 
Career  Education  materials  v;ithin  her  .library  and 
highlight  the  appropriate  cards  in  the  catalog  for 
student  identification . 

4.  Future  purchasing  of  materials  related  to  cccupatioiis 
VJould  be  done  on  the  cluster  approach  to  the  explor-- 
ation  of  occupation  rather  tiian  to  the  individual 
occupational  approach . 

5.  It  was  recommended  that  junior*  high  school  libraries 
work  together  on  the  ordering  of  free  materials 
concerning  occupation  sc  tiiat  duplication  v;ill  be 
minimized . 

6»     Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  v:ou3.d  supply 
the  librarians  v/ith  a  list  of  materials  thax  G.O.O.P. 
had  purchased  to  avoid  duplicate  purchasing  by  the 
librarians . 

7.     Our  school  district  has  establi.shed  a  teacher  resource 
librar^y  containing  ^'LRIC  readers  and  printers.  In 
cooperation  with  the  project  staff.,   the  library  depart-- 
ment  is  updating  its   *'ERIC"  files  with  alJ.  the' avail- 
able ''Career  Education*'  reference  materials. 

Tlie  above  recommendations  have  all  been  implemented. 
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PROCLDURE  NO,   3  0  (continued) 

In  addition  tc  the  resources  available  iii  the  lihr^aries,  a 
career  education  reGOurce  car'Ci  file  was  (icv<.-:lo;"^cG  aiid  ir. 
in  use  at  the  jn^'esent  tir;.e.     Tnir.  card  file  contains  over 
250  resources  available  to  tcaciv^rs  and  to  :^>tudents .  Tliesc 
resources  include  speakers  ,  tours  ,   fie].d  trips,  rt^.source 
personne]. .   £ind  materials^  siicn  as  films.,  f  ilristrips ,  and 
other  printed  inf  ornati:cn.     Lach  item  is  cat  a],  of.ed  and  cx^os 
referenced  in  relationship  to  the  15  job  clusters. 

S t udo nt  Po pu  1  at i on  -  Junior  hi;^h  sciiool  i-^tudents  and  staxf 

Instructional  Staff  Involved       Pr'ojcct  staff,  ].ibrarians 

Me thods / Te chniq vxe s  -  Standard  library  procedures 

Materials  -  Films  ^  books,  f  ilnstri.pr. ,  parap]ilets ,  and  other 
audio -visual  materials 

Instruments  -  Standard  library  procedures 


PROCEDURE  UP.   31  -  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  TOELFTH  GRADE  STU1)I-:!:TS 

ilie  emphasis  of  the  G.O.O.P.   at  liie  secondary  level  has  been 
in  t]ie  junior  hi.eii  grades.     Tnc  tzwaents  presently  in  the 
11th  and  12th  rrades  have  had  no  opportunity  to  participate  in 
career  education  explor^atory  activities . 

A  questionnaire  v^as  administered  by.  our  school  district 
guidance  division  to  all  ^raduatinr;  seniors  in  June,  l'371x 
The  results  of  this  questionnaire:,- inc^iicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  students,  leaving;  th^  school  system  lacked  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  seeking  and  procuring 
employment.  \ 

A  pilot  progr^am  was  established  and  it  was  aim»ed  primarily  at 
graduating  seniors  v:ho  did  not  plan  to  continue  their  formal 
education.     This  pilot  program  operated  in  the  Spring  of  1972, 

This  pilot,  involving  fifteen  to  twejity  students,  riet  for  the 
equivalent  of  ten  class  s^essicns  aiid  covered  the  necessities 
for  entering  the  VJorld  of  Viork. 

Topics  for  presentation  and  student  activities  involved  the 
f  ollovjing: 

-  making  out  job  application  forms 

-  developing  r^c  s  um.o  s 

-  interviewing  techniques 

-  personal  appearance  and  attitude 

-  realistic  expectations 

-  employer  and  employee  responsibilities 

-  employment  benefits 

-  employment  services 

The  evaluation  of  this  pilot  program  was  based  on  tiie  reaction 
of  students  to  m.aterials  and  information  presented.  Their 
input  regcirding  questions  not  covered  by  th<-?.  instructor  was 
also  considered  in  the  evaluation. 

As  a  result  of  this  pilot  program,  a  conraittee  V7as  establislied 
under  the  direction  of  the  Direcxor  of  Occupational  ar.d  Con-^ 
tinuing  Education,  Mr.  Hans  Lang.     This  com^mittee  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  similar  program  to 
be  made  available  to  all  four  (4)  senior  high  schools  in  our 
district. 

It  is  expected  that  the  program  v;ill  be  in  operation  in  all 
four  (4)  senior  high  schools  this  Spring  (1973). 


ERIC 


PKOCEDURJ:  up.   31  -  (continu-d) 
Student  Population  -  15  to  2  0 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  A  consultant,  Mr,  Donald  Sc;;ank, 
cTevelopeuT  the  pilot  progr'am 

Me t_h o d o  /  x^^h n i n  u. e s  -  Classroom  par/ticipation 

Materials  -  Films,  visual  aids,   job  applications^  social 
security  applications,  medical  questicnnairos ,  exc^ 

Instruments  -  Pr^  and  post  testing  of  students 
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PROCKDIJKI-  UO.    32  -  EXP/:iSIOI;  OF  COrlMUNITY- SCHOOL  C00r::RATI VE 
AT"  SLCOi>i37^Ky  XLVLL 

The  cor."cin\iincT  ^^ositivL*  results  of  the  Upi:tate  Frocrrap.  (doi:- 
ci'ibed  -in  cur  Ixitcrdn  Report  sub3n:itted  Fei'.x-^uary  1  ,  1972) 
rus:ulted  ^  a  incrcrisod  aenandc  for  ::inilar  stucient  expario-nce 
oppoi^tu.wities  •     In  respor/^e  to  tni'j  incrua3<';::ci  c.^rv.c},]ic  ^  tne 
proioct  staff  at  the  j riecondax^y  level  (Di^ojcct  adnini.c-traror 
ar:a  O.K.S.'g)  have  initiavad,  f  orr.c^li  zed  ,  ana  imp  Jx-.ine:  reed 
three  new  prograns  ;;hica  are  now  in  operation  ♦     luesci  pir'O- 
grams  are : , 

1.  V/entern  Kl(::ctric  Co-op   Exposure  Pronran 
XTneuti'oirea"  L'l     airL"'"7]Trar 'cc'::^  1  y"  'FcTpor" t:  (~^so a  page 

2.  The  Plaza-School  Coopexvativ(j|  Pronram 

3.  Tne  TranC']^_ortatioii  Club  and  SyracuL^c  City  Scnoo]. 
Di s t r3.7rt  i~i'6::yrc\VA 

Descriptions  of  tiies-e  three  (3)  programs  follov;: 

J 

i-.     Guided  Occupational  Orientation  PropraTn 

V/estern  Klectric  Co-op  Career  Exposure  Pro r. rain 

Purpose ; 

T)iie  Western  Electric  -  Syracuse  Sciiool  District  Career 
Exposure  Program  nas  been  constructed  throu;:ii  the 
initial  planning  of  Kr.   Peter  D.   Coquillette  ano  Kr. 
Barney  block  of  V/estern  Electric,  aiid  Mr-  Pio:iar\'i 
Bannigan  of  tiie  Syracuse  School  District.     After  an 
initial  meeting  at  Western  Electric^  Kr.   Robert  brov.'n 
of  the  Occupational  i^coource  Specialists  contacted 
Mr.   Block  to  make  possible  arran.qe ments  for  tiie  pro- 
gram.    Mr.   Brown  and  representatives  of  '.'.'escern  .Electric 
met  vzith  Hiss  Gilligan  of  Upstate  Medical  Center  on 
June  19,  1372. 

'The  purpose  of  the  progran  is  to  give  senior  high 
students  jnuch  needed  nxj)osiire  to  jobs  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  business  cai-cers  area  and  to  aoq\iaint 
Irhem  v^ith  the.  v.'ork  attitudes  and  expectations  prevalent 
in  a  large  corpxiercial  operation.     Tiiis  program  provides 
a  rr:eaningful  experience  to  both  students  axio  West^irn 
Electric  employees.     Ar.  exposure  to  a  learning  environ- 
ment outside  of  the  iinmediate  school  environ/iient  shows 
students  involved  tiiat  the  learning  experience  is  a 
continual  and  on-going  process  and  is  not  limited  to 
one  specific  setting  or  group  of  people. 


PROCELUKL  f;0>   32  -  continuc-d 

There  is  a  defiiii.ti'i  need  in  our  schocls  for  i^crec\scd 
undJi'G trijidinr  ci   joL  altcrxiutivos  a vai  laolu  to  hitJi 
sciiool  rraduai.es.     Ihir:  ic  couplc-d  v.'itJ;  a  l-uriiier  need 
for  an  undcrc  caadinr  of   'job  quala.f  icationG  and  cninlovor 
expoctaxionc .     An  C;:<po3u:'^o  to  jobs  in  tiic  r.Mnuf  actui'iri,-: 
and  bujsixicjss  avzn  is  a  laeaninr.ful  v;av  of  fu.lfillir^r 
tiiese  nccos  iii  a  realisxic  v;or;;-ozvic-nte'J  crivirr/nrricnt 
(V/estox^n'  blectric) .     Tins  c:\pcriencc;  should  rive  stu^ 
dents  i.nvoj-vcd  a  concx-'ctc  Gdv-'nta^7:e  in  the  effective- 
ii e s s  of  t n c i r  c ai^c a r  choice* 

Ob  jectivcf;  : 

Tne  pro^v-^-'^^^^*  invo].vinf!;  the  Syracuse  School  District 
and  ti»e  Ivci  ^. tern  liiectric  Coripany  nas  trie  foi lev; 5.r r\ 
objectives : 

a.     To  provide  stu.den'cs  in  11th  and  12tii  grades  v/itn 

the  oprortu::ity  to  explore  jobG  v;itnii;  a  particular 
^lrea. 


h,  Tc  accjuaint  students  v/itii  the  j^pals,  purposes  •  and 
workinf^  philosophy  of  a  raanufacturing  and  business 
concern . 

c.  To  allow  studenrs  to  pirticipate  and/or  observe  ii; 
Uepth  the  various  job  areas  rcpreser.-cea  at  'Western 
Electric . 

d.  Tc  increase  job  alternatives  available  to  students 
within  a  specific  area  (Manufacturing,  business). 

Student  Population  -  10  to  IH  students  per  session. 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  One  ORG*  one  guidance  counselor 

Me t i ) o d s / T'e o h n i o u e s  -  On-site  exploration  and  identification 

Materials  -  All  available  media 

Instruments  -  Western  Electric  personnel  records  and  procedures 


ERLC 
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/!  ♦     Guidca  Occuru'vcLorial  Orientation 

The  PJ.^za>  rc,>CG:i  Cccperativc  iT^c^jvr^n 

The  Pla;:a--Sc:\c::jl  o:>crc.iti vc  i-'ro^^-orrL  is  cein^  :i  ni  iio  tiro 
t/irou^h  the  coGTv-rr;viv^:  piii^iain^^  oC  ^:x'c .  L^'elv■i  Uaicvi. 
Inr^ervio^j  U^recrvr  a  l  i.hc*  Tuze.  (o  fi^cilixv  lex-  rciGtor-- 

a.  'L*  Ju  V  r^,    O'ilO    .3  ;<  T.  (- : c  I ' '. :)    r.  p.         SO-'C^'    O       }       -i-  ;  .;  ^ ' .     p  ;;.  C 1  i  "^^ 

Be.nnif;<:in  ,  the  rrojcct  DirecTor  ox  the  Guivjod  w.:r .?t;u- 1  io;  i 
Orientation  }->.orr:-\\.     Aft-i.  Juj  ii.x^lui         u^^er .  x^l.  . 

cor.tinu^^e  ne:-:i.,  i.;;fj  .irru::re:::ejn  ti:  vit\'i  i'^s.   ]:r.iori  ror 
a  cooporativ^^i  y-re  -  vr^cd.■::icnal  rr  ;r?'-j.:  :;:or  ^:tuderit:L3  in  ti;e 
elerncntary ,   i"^-:ior  hi^-^   arid  se^iio/   hicrh  .;r?;}oolrf.  ^.ne 
purpc^es  for  x/iis  ;:'i-or -^a-;.  ;:l   ic.ni':"iiie:^  h^/  tj?o  Guided 
Occuj: -:;tio]i'jti  0/.  ien  r -j/ijiov  ?rof^:--a-:i  aic  to  k^^^"^  sr-jcti^iii:?' 
T.; LI  o ; n  e o  cl e  o  • : :  r.r-  o  r  u  o  e   v.'  o  ^.w:.   * ■ .  i  n .  j  s  r:  f     c '  v  i  e c  o  c  c  m  o  a  r  !  cn  r 
exiBtin;^  in        e>:i;-Hd.::  car-  .::j.d  ;.c-^hv.cii:  ta-L:.Gn  cerite?  ? 
and  to  accu^j.:yt  "cnLri  v.  \l'n  rhj  f:^:ncj.'cl  \7(?7:'h  Dhia ':>it;oph\' 
and  attitude-.  ree.^s::o^.^^   for  \vorkin^^  :;it}i   i:h3  diL,*bl':.^d 
^ind  tiic  aec.d     Th.>  v^ui  po^v^b  ide.i  t^i  ied  hy  l/c.  haioti 
ard  the  ad;^i;\i..i  tr^t:i  or  or   unc  Pla^^vi.  in  ji'.fit-Li:; involved 
iii  this  vooiy-:r'''XX''^i  p-^-^<;var:  are  to  exj^o.^e  t.v  rcjjidc*itr» 
of  rhxs  fdci. 'i  rv  to  youii  -'  ;jOK;n].M  in  a:)  v'^tter.^ut  to  p.-^'i: 
tbem  more  positively'  invoiv.-o  \^ith  rhe  living,  :v;iic:n  it. 
an  xiitegral  p^v:'^  of  the  Plaza^s  pdi.^oGopiiV • 

a.  ^   For  students   i.nvol.ve^.:  in  the  ^^uidea  Occup/:;ticn.=:il 
Orientation  F-^orr'am  at  Xi\e  oth  and  hen  px^^iee  i  evel  , 
there  will  ho  tour=s  of  the  Plar.-  iacility  rj.rrcx.-ed 
tnroui^ii  Mrs.  iiaioti.  v;herebv  earls?  exnloration  ot  jobs: 
and  job  atrit'K:es  c=j.n  be  carrieo  out.     Snoh  fie^'d  trips 
to  the  Plaza,  v^^ill  serve  as  a  sovtrco  of  conc:'*^ete  oceu-^ 
paticnal  av;aranes:o  and  in forr^ation  for  f::t>idGnrs  in 'the 
eleiaentary  and  eai^ly  junior  i*igh  ):»riai;es  ox  t>ie  Career 
Education  Program. 

b.  For  9th  grade  r^tudents,   and  Gi^lected  students  fron' 
the  senior  hi^h  (-r:ide^  10   thrcuf^h  12),  taorc  will,  n 
prs-vocational  pro;^ra:r.  at  the  Pla:.a  v;hich  v^ill  be  sex  t.:> 
in  the  following  iTianneo^     Students  in  .troupe  ox  four 
per  v:ee]:  v;ill  spend  three  half-days  aL 'the^laze  (rrorj«- 
ably  VJednesday,  fnursday,  and  Iridav  afternoons),  at 
v/hich  tijiie  they^w?.ii  be  thorou.'ihly  oriented  to  the 
philosophy  and  job  roles  reyrusexj  cati  .^e  of  Lhis  renah- 
ilitation  facility,  after  which  th^rv'  will  p^^rticipate 
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PPOC}:]JUKI;  no.   52  -  continued 

actively  in  laany  of  these  iXiies .     Mrs.  ijaioli  and  her 
assistant  will  v;ork  very  clor;ely  with  each  of  four 
studen'cs  lu^ekly  ^  on  a  one-to--one  ^  or  two-to^-one  bv^sa.^: 
At  the  end  cf  tnis  3~day  orientation,  e^ich  s;lv:dent 
will  be  given  option  of  conf inuiii^.-,  on  a  volunceer 
basis  in  whatever  job  area  they  are  moot  intercisted 
at  the  Plaza,     Tiiis  could  pi'ove  to  be  a  very  nelpful 
long-teriri  occupational  e:-:pex^ience  for  students  v/ho 
feel  they  mifht  be  interei-ted  in  one  of  the  career 
choices  tney  observe  ax  the  Plaza,     Srucien tc:-  v/ill  be 
exposed  to  such  occupations  as  nurGinp,  hcc^l.th  care 
aides,  physical  and  occupational  txierapv ,  buoin.oss  and 
office  V7crk ,  maintenance  •  pharmacy ,  food  service ,  anc 
many  others,     Because  of  lJ)e  uniqueness  of  the  Plaza, 
eacli  student  has  a  special  opportunity  during;  iiis  pre- 
vocational  e:j:per*ience  to  c^i^  understdindin;:  ox  occu- 
pational roles  and  a  .ereator  self -understanding?;  re- 
garding nis  ovni  personal  needs  and  career  interests, 

Tlie  follov;ing  goals  and  objectives  are  to  be  accom-- 
plished  by  this  prograjn. 

Goals : 

Ther^e  is  a  recognized  need  in  our  schools  for  increased 
student  awareness  of  various  career  oppci-^cunities  and 
for  concrete  experiences  throvigh  V7]j.ich  career  interests 
ano  planning  can  be  encouraged.     Student  involveir^ent  in 
a  program  of  career  exploration  in  an  extended  care 
facility  whei'-e  nany  healxii-relatod ,  business,   and  main- 
tenance jobs  are  represented,  and  where  a  totally  modern 
philosophy  of  rehabilitating  the  disabled  and  the  agi.d 
exists,  is  a  meaningful  wdty  of  exp">osing  students  to 
realistic  v;ork  possibij.ities  whicli  may  help  them  in  their 
own  career  choices. 

Objectives ; 

The  program  planned  by  the  Plaza  Extended  Care  Facility 
and  the  Syracuse  Ciry  School  District  v;ill  have  the 
follov/ing  obje stives  : 

a.  To  provide  students  at  the  6th  and  Cth  grade  levels 
with  the  opportunity  of  early  exploration  of  the  health 
related  professions  represented  witliin  xhis  facility. 

b.  To  acquaint  6th  and  8th  grade  students  with  the 
general  pux^noses  and  working  philosophy  of  such  a  fsBcility, 
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-  continued 


c.     To  provide  studcntn  at  the  9ta  thrcu^^h  I'/^th  r;rade 
levels  v^ith  the  opportunit^   to  e::])lore  in  dei^tl:  and 
pat-^ticipatc  in  t};e  various  job  areas  represented  at  the 
Plaza. 

The  final  details  necessary  to  beei.n  liie  operation  of 
this  prop,ram  are  presently  bein.r:  ^-orked  out.     It  is 
expected  t n a t  1 1 i e  b X u d e n t s  v: i  11  be f, in  p t i c i a t i on 
in  this  prop;ra:n  v;ithin  the  next  sixLy  (GU;  days. 
(April  l\  1973; • 

Student  Population  -:  K  students  per  school  week 


Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  0R3,  Hosp3-tal  staff 
Methods/Techniques  -  On-site  exploration  and  identif icati.on 


Materials  -  all  availrble  niedia 

Tnstrvments       Interest  Surveys*  prefer^ence  check-lists 

3.     Guided  Occupational  Orientation 

Transportation  Club  and  Syracuse  City  School  District 


Purpose : 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Syrar-vise  expressed  a  desire 
to  contribute  their  kncv7led;^e  of  the  transporta  L.iori  field 
in  order  to  provide  students  v/ith  a  realini'?.c  under-- 
standing  of  the  variety  of  job  opportunities  v:ith  this 
area*     The  }:^erjiborsnip  in  the  Transportaxioi;  Club  repre- 
sents all  types  of  industries  including-  railrcaus,  truck- 
ing firms  and  ai}^line  companies .     The  Transportation 
Club  would  ]  ike  to  Tr^ake  students  av^are  of  the  vast  number 
and  variety  of  jobs  in  transportation^  and  provide 
realistic  knov/led^i^e  of  job  qualifications  and  expectations « 
In  keeping  v;ith  our  goal  of  increasing  the  student's 
awareness  of  tiia  Korld  of  work  throueh  first  hand  exposure 
to  various  occupational  areas,  we  readily  accepted  their 
offer. 

Goals : 

Considerivig  the  recogni::ed  need  in  our  schools  for  more 
accurate  and  relevant  occupational  information.,  vje  feel 
that  through  personal  contact  v/ith  varicus  individuals 
having  yarying  joD  rei^ponsibilities  in  different  indu5'- 
tries  v/ithin  tlic  transportation  field  the  students  v/ill 
have  the  oppoiaunity  to  increase  tjieir  knowledge  and 
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unclGrstanc!ir;g  of  ti;e  occupations  offered  v.'ithin  this 
area.     Secondly,  the  studrrnts  v;ill  be  able  to  leami  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  desired  job  ob-jectivc,     K.ember^s  of 
the  Transportc-ition  CIud  come  from  various  .levels  of 
Tnanap;eTaen"t  and  ODcrations  arid  have   t'ne  abxlity  to  pro- 
vide realistic  iiiroriTiatiori  widen  includes  tj:eir  ovm 
personal  expiu'^icnccs . 

Objectives : 

The  program  operated  by  the  Transporuatdon  Club  and  the 
Syracuse  City  Scnool  District  has  the  follovjing  objectives 

a.  The  students  vjill  gain  an  undarstandinp;  of  tlie  broad 
employment  t^oss ibili  L'j.es  offered  in  the  transportatioi 
field. 

b.  The  students  v;ii],  gain  kncvjlecge  regarding  the  general 
job  qualifications  and  employei-^  expectations  iji  this  area, 

c.  The  students  vrill  have  an  understanding  of  specific 
realistic  job  functions  involving  careers  in  transporta- 
tion . 

d.  The  students  will,  after  a  general  orientation  to 
the  entire  f i.eld  ,  explore  those  specific  job  areas  in 
whicii  he  expresses  an  interest  with  a  representative 
from  the  transportation  industry  .vrho  is  einployed  in  this 
area. 

e.  The  students  v;ill  gain  an  understanding  of  the  entry- 
level  jobs  available  and  the  long  range  career  possibi.1- 
ities • 

The ^ Transportation  Club  har  approached  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating high  schools  Wj.tli  an  offer  xo  provide  resources 
for  the  development  of  a  covnrse  in  transportation •  This 
offer  is  under  consideratiori  and  the  suppc7r't  of  the  Pro- 
ject e     The  Project  }ias  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist 
in  the  costs  of  the  development  of  t^'ie  course  curriculvim. 
(See  y\ppendix  2-1 V) 

Student  Population  -  20  to  2  5  students  per  jiession  (2  class 
periods^ 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Guidance  Counselor.  Represen- 
tatives  of  Transporxa Lion 
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He th o d G / Te chn i q u e s  -  Vi.sual  pr-cj s:^ntationt5 ,  info:naatian 
lecture's,  'aueation  and  annv;er  periods. 

Materials  -  Selected  industry  oriented  inatcrials 

Instruuients  -  None  identified  at  tbis  time 


FRCKiKDUKC^NO^^ j5  3       DK Vi;LQFM::i:T  Or   PILOT  ^NDUSTRIAIwXI^CS 

Pilot  _I.ndu:rcr:ial  Art s  rro,r;rarn 

The  pj.lot  Industrial  Arts  Pro^rrira  5.s  intended  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  future  coop'.-:i"ativc  proi-^rams  involving;  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department  .o.nd  the  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  ProprcV'Ti  (G.0.0,?.).     It  is  hopcfu].  that  tiie 
methods,  jnaterials  :)nd  ideas  de\^e].oped  and  ijAi.'lenieuxed 
in  this  prograu  v/ill  be  utilized  :in  the  ot]ier  junior 
higli  sc]:iools  in  our  district.     Follov;ing  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  xerogram : 

Guided  Occupational  Orientation 
Industrial  Arts  Program 
Status:     Pilot  Program 

Purpose : 

The  Guided  Occupational  Ox^ientation  PrograiTi,  has  through'- 
out  the  school  year  1971-72,  seen  the  need  to  involve 
9th  grade  Industrial  Arts  students  in  a  concentrated 
career  exposure  program.     The  majority  of  these  students 
are  non--ccllege  bound  and  inany  are  v/hat  could  be  termed 
''potential  dropouts".     In  keeping  V7ith  our  goal  of 
incx-^easing  career  alrernativcs  for  junior  and  senior 
high  stuuents  5  it  was  felt  t;\at  a  coordinated  approacii 
^  to  careers  in  the  Industrial  Arts  arena  v;ould  be  needed. 
l*his  Industrial  Arts  exposi?re  should  provide  a  r.eanir.gful 
tie--in  v/ith  the  regular  junior  hign  careers  program. 

.        Seals  : 

/    Considering  the  recognised  n*  ed  in  our  sciiools  for  nore 
ajscfurate  and  relevant  occupa':ional  inf orira'cion  ,  v;e  feel 
that  through  personal  contact  v;i1.;n  various  individuals 
in  mul'tdtudinouB  job  areas  students  v;ill  devdop  a  rnore 
complete  understanding  of  the  trade  and  ndustrial 
community.     Gecondly,  students  \;ould  apoly,  in  a  con- 
crete V7ay,  those  v;ork  tasks  observed  on  forays  into  the 
community.     This  vjould  be  done  tJirough  the  use  of  Central 
Tech  facilitj.es  and  resources  of  tiie  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Program. 

'  Objectives : 

a.  An  increased  uncierstanding  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  Syracuse  comiriunity. 
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b.     An  intcrdiscipliPiary  ap]?roac]\  by  tjie  rej^ular  G.O.O.P. 
and  Iif'jubtrial  Arts  v/ith  the.  y,oal  of  findinr:  out  hov;  to 
get  jo];^  in  tnesc  fields,  filling  out  applications, 
requircjncnts  ,   s}cj.llG  needed  ,  etc  • 

The  students  v/iil  have  an  underrstc.ndiiig  of  rcalir>tic 
job  opportunities  af tex^  hifl^.  sc)iool . 

d.     The  students  will  make  connections  between  En^li 
Science  5 ■ Social  Studies,  and  Hath  skills  to  skills  in 
the  manipulative  or  Industrial  Arts  area. 

e*     The  students  will  develop  on  vinderstaiidinp  of  enti'^y- 
level  job  requirements  in  the  trades,  man.ufo.cturinf^  and 
industrial  arts. 

f.     The  Industrial  Arts  discipline  will,  as  a  result  of 
an  inter-disciplinary  c^pproacn,  becoirie  more  closely 
associated  v;itii  the  core  subject  areas  in  the  student 
perception  * 

Procedures : 

In  Septembc^^  1972  ,  approximately  16-18  Levy  Junior  hip;h 
9th  graders  v/ere  identified  cv  their  p;uidanoe  counselor 
as  havincj  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Industrial  Ai^ts 
Careers  bxposure  Prorram  (CLP),     The  Industrial  Arts 
teacher,  Ilr*   Dittmann ,  meets  V7ith  t'nei.i  for  tv.o  class 
periods  daily.     The  pror.ram  incluaes  fteld  trips,  class- 
room applications,  spea}:ers,  outside  pr-cjects*  and  hope- 
fully, some  u'ork  experience. 

Student  Population  -  16  to  18  ninth  j^raders 

Instructional  Staff  Involveu  -  Guidance  Counselor,  ORS, 
Industrial  Arts'^^relicher 

He thod s / Te chn iq ue s  -  Field  ti^ips  ,  classroom  application, 
outside  pro^'ects,  use  of  speakers 

Materials  -  Films,  film.strips,  project  materials 

Instruments      Pre  and  post  testing,  verbal  feeaback  from 
students  and  teachers t 


Tlie  tliird  party  evalaator,  Lducatior.dii  Sorviccvo  Incorpor-- 
ated)  r^ecor.iTicinded  that  a  progr^.rnjna\:i.c  flov;  chcor^t  be  de:;irneQ. 
The  project  staffs  in  cooperation  v/it^:  iJducatioiial  Services 
Incorporated  5  held  a  series  oi  raeotinrs  rec^.o-rdinr,  thi^  t^^sk. 
The  result  of  the  lacetinp^s  \:as  the  actual  dcsirn  of  the  flow 
chart . 

Developir;ent  of  a  Project  Flov;  Ciiart  (see  follov;inp  paj^es) 

This  chart  iixcluded  the  definition  of  tl;e 
project  mission  broken  down  into  levels,  i.e., 
elementary >  junior  high,  and  senior  high. 

The  chart  indicated  the  theme  to  be  em]>hasi2.cd 
at  each  of  tiie  three  levels,  e.g.,  ''Awareness'' 
at  the  elementai-'y  level. 

The  chart  identified  the  major  goal  of  eacli 
level,  e.g.,   Increase  the  ^i.v:ax'eness  of  student:^ 
of  the  VJorld  of  Work  and  its  composition . 

The  cliart  fur^tlier  broke  dov^n  the  major  r-oals 
of  each  level  inxo  rxrade  level  goals,>  e.n;., 
Fifth  grade  -  ''^^/hat  is  t.he  V/orld  of  IvorkV'' 

The  next  step  in  the  cliarting  procedure  was 
to  identi.fy  tlie  variable  at  each  jrrade  level 
in  relationship  "o  the  f'Oals,  e.g.,  Assess- 
ment of  the  a.vjareneiS5  of  the  VJorld  of  V/ork  - 
Fifth  grade. 

Prior  to  the  developi.ient  of  the  flew  cl).art  vze 
evaluated  by  level,  i.e.,  elemeittary,  junior 
higli,  senior  high.     I7e  are  now  attempting  to 
evaluate  by  grade  level. 

Student  Population  -  None 


Instx'uctional  Staff  Involved  -  Project  staff  in  consultation 
wxtTTE.'STlT  staff" 

I'le t h o d s / Te c h n i q u e s  -  Series  of  meetings 
Materials  -  Flow  chart 


Instx'^uments  -  None 


Goii.l :     Incr^t ase  tri-.^. 
av; a r 'C n e s s  of  s t i.i ci c i i t r 
of  tho  Vorlci  of  VJor^ 
an d  its  c ornoo s  i.  t  i  on 


Ljt'ipiicisi.o  :     ''Oriejitdtion  and  lixplor'ri t3-on 
Gojii. :     Iiicre:a:x.'.  tho  ori  ^ni ta  tion  of 
junior  liirl:  richool  students  and  bo/^in 
exploration  of  V/ork  oryjcrtunit ic^  arid 
nc  c e  s  s  a i"^y  p  r o  [)  ar t i  0:1  s 


L::vr.L  th 

Urnphasi  s  :      ' a r e c r  '1   a i n i.n     a n o 

Goal. :     Ln a o i a  i n a i  v i d u a  1  i nd  c a 7^ f : c r 
p r o p a r t i c ]■  I  and  i j !  1  p  1  ^^vp/iit c\ t i o n  of 
career  plan 
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/V.jarciiar.s  of  VJorlc:  of  Wor}: 

j.evv-l   I  i 
a.    Z.;:'^  /'C-nc^.sn  of  r.-.':Leu">  of 
World  of  VoTK 
,   /■.ttitU'.le  vi^uu-L  A"oT"].d  of 

c  .    Avar-jii'.::^:-  nf  iiai:  iyiilat vc 
c;;;illz:  u:.U!c  ooc'jpa"cio:i:; 

Le Vl  i  II 

a"!"  3:/'ioratic.ri  of  e-olf- 

in tc-ro- L.ti:  ,  Vc:iliior, 

an  1.1  iiCcc:-: 

L>:;;.loration  of  ccojioruc 

c.   L>:piora L'ioTi  of  oi-T^ortun-- 
itics  iii  V/orkijif^  v;oria 

Level  II 

a.   /■.:.\cu::  ;.  o'^  e:^p}  oration  of 
r'areer  cluiitm^:"^ 
1  .   1]  :^ :  ■  1  o  r  a  t  i  on  of  c  o  r.w  on  a  n  u  ^  > 
of  c are  c r-  plcn  inin  r 

LoV-.:i  II 

Cc:.-.]>le tion  of  a  career  plan 

Leve]  III 

a.    l:'i:-tial  iifiplenient-j tion  of 
CLireer  plan 

j; .   Mid-'/ear  reannes:nnent 

c  .   i^n c  c r  y e a r  c i r or  c  t o n 

Level  III 

a.  Le finite  clecisior.G  for 
tv7o  years  of  (^uucarion 

b.  Coritinuatioii  of  cai-^ocr 
educat i.on  ])iau 

i.ev(-l  III 

a .    i;u velbpr.'v;nt  of  f inal 

Q  ft  c  i  s  i  on  3     L  o  u  "L  p  o  s  t  -  r  r  a  dr.  a  1 1 1 

action 

d .  Placeiient 

c.   Oj'tions  for  eareer  as 
re  1  a t c d  to  i n t e r- e s t  ai i c' 
skills 

ERIC 


*  . '  M 

(rtuc;e':i 

) 

Level  I 

"^•;;at  ir;  the 
of  VJor).?'' 

\-Jovl6 

''V/hai:  nc':-:e::   vkj  the: 
V'orr:.u  of  '/or;.?'' 

!  Level  II 


''V;iio  ev: 


I  and  :ior-7 
do  I  fit  in  t.io 
V.'orld  of  V/or}.?'' 


Ltev^el^  II 

'■V/;iat  are  ny 
o  J '  p  c  r  t'  u  n  i  t  i  e  n  .1 :  i 
the  '.Jorld  of  '.^ork 
v;:ii ch  re Ic^te  to 
.Tiv  iiitore:.^  tG  ? 


Level  II 

is  jtv  career 
j^ref  c  rcn  CO  *i;u: 
]  1  ov;  do  I  r>  re  r;a re  ?  ' 


Leve2  _IiI 

"VJriat  are  ny  firsrt 
steps  i  2 1  niy  t  r a  i  n 
iviy.,  ],>ror;ran  ana 
should  i*  alter 
ny  plan? 


Level  in 

"  L  ov:  d e^  I  e o lap  1  n  t  e 
riy  tr^aiiiin  r; 
j^r'0;;i;2'^an? 


Final  Goal 

r  o  3 1  -  r  ■  a  d  u  a  t  i  o  n  pi  a  i  \  f  o  r  car  c  e  r ' 
aevelopMent  v/ith  alterriatives; 


ERIC 
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The  junj.or  hi;-.h  G.O-0,P»   curricu.uur.i  devc],opcd  foi^  ur^:e  through- 
out  the  1Lj71«72  schoc.i.  y^^ar  failc.».d  to  rcc.^iv^^  subs tcarfiaj 
te.aciicr  accpntance.     This  prc>bl^:]i)  irvHinly  due.  to  '''Method-- 

o  lo  gy  an  a  not  c  on  i:  n  t  • 

This  problem  was  identified  by  on-tjitr-:  evaluation  by 
the  0 c e u p ci t i o n a.  1  Is v  s o dtcq  Gpi ' c i c  1  i 7^ t  c 01; <: e vi "i i 1 1 cr   ?;  1 ; e  u ^:  of 
the  cu7:^riculun  inateriali: ;  a  \v;acher  ^^urvey  ra;:^'n  .  ;:\:^':>:' <:'d'- 

in(?:  a  cvirical  analysis  of  'tne  natt:ru.als  ,   ^rtiAdonr  rv.ccriou , 
an<3.  subject  taiufnt,     Tiv::  cor^'ibia-ation  of  tho  above  lvo  itenr- 
coupled  witli  adniinxG trative   involvajnent  ^  v;ere  used  a-:.,  a  oar-is 
for  t}:e  currioulun  revisicr..>     Actual  revi^iox)  \7cyrk  boKan  in 
Spring  of  1972  \vith  the  selection:  of  r,  v;ritinf'  teai'iu 

Using  the  follov;in,^  inputs  - 

(1)  Experience  v/ith  natcrials  uced  in  tht--  first 
year  of  tne  prof^xvarru 

(2)  Compiled  resultf,^  of  tcachex^  survey. 
(See       pc^:  n  di  x    -  V  ) 

(3)  Thc^.  project  flow  chart- 
(  See  Proc-^dure  No  •   3H  ) 

(4)  Erriphasis  on  Teacher  orientation  and  acc-anta/vcf^- « 
(6)     Rticoiamendations  by  tiie  "Lhir^.  parcy  evaluatcr, 

a  junior  ivigh  school  curricului.i  u;riting  toi^rri  wa?^  f^^'i.lec  tedc 
xhc  iv'ritin^i,  team  included  tlie  following  pcirr^onnel: 

2       social  studies  tuachers 
2      }Jnp:l'..sh  teachers 
2 .     math  teachers 
2       ricicnce  teachers 

2  junior  ni-;:h  scliool  principals  (P/T/ 

1      junior  hip;}i  schicol  vice  pri.ncipa;!  (F/T) 
1      ^^ui dance  counselor 

3  0  c  c up  a t  i on  a  1  Re  s  o  u r  c e  Sp  e  c  i  al  i  s  t  s  ( P  /  T ) 

1      Central  Office  staff  rnernber  (Instructional 
Supervi?:>or) 

Note;     Each  junior  high  school  had  at  least  one 
i-^epresentative  on  the  teara, 

'ilie  wri<:ing  teaia  v^as  under  the  direction  of  a  claosro:.rA  teacher. 


PkOCLDUi:}:  tip 3J^__^-_cor  ;^  0. 

'ihe  dutio'c;  of  r.nccifric  c]ei:':C; of  the  vivltinp^  tcom  \-:eve  ar> 

The  two  principal.-:,  'I'l^-.  vice  y.vinci'^r:.':.  ^  ti:c  j.uidance  ^-^epi^c-- 
tentative   ::n{.l  tne  Coiit:al  strirf  :t':.^;>r^c^  :;prtc^t  i.^^^;  assi::ted 

in  the  v?ritinrT  ;;nd  cicl'c-d  c-:^  1  Cr-vu.:;  In  tlio  ^rcujs  c£  their 

par'ticvil/a'  ccjnp--:  tcucv  c::;d  rc::  r  r.:ii:;3.:jili  cy .  Thov  ;;avc  d  ccn- 
tinviinfr;  role  du;'o.]\r  '.uiv;  nc:uc'L  X  ;.=.:^c:i^  107^-73 of  ci3se.n:iu-- 
ation ,  orientat  ion  a-ul  cccper.  T.i'.;n  oinO;:  r  rhcii^  count :-:rpar'LT> 
on  ^1  di:-.  LXvLct '-v:i'.:c  hari}.^,. 

Th<^:  ei^^ht   (8;  te:.:.ciicr'u  :t  r.r^CK:;:..:it:i  r:;.  the  four  (m  )  ii^aior  sub- 
ject arccjn  h^.i  tii-.:  r'.::;;:on.-ii.i.;      .   ::f  the:  ^-cruai  v;r:.tir;;^  or 
the  curi^iculUja.     Ti".c:h.-  CiST:0;L': ;  l^ilx  ^^^js  m^^luuc  o 

tlic  cr^ior  caticvn  >  (•ioSf.j;iin._;xi^.  '    evul  iy.ipj. '-iri^tiu  catioi'i  oi:  tiiC 
Matera.alc  prcciu;:cw  duriiii/  xj*v.  v.o:. /vi.iioi>   •:o   Lhe   c.eacii-n''S  witnin 
the  nchooX^;  the '.^  r^.  p:''^^^ LS'^rt .  fui  thcr  acx  ar:  sources 

inforj^iation  to   cno  pi:*oj'.;c*t  rjl^        a^    'O   the.  prohieinc;  encoun- 
tered and  inaicc  too  ri-t.-as  on  a,  r.ahocl  hy  i..clicol  Laslfvo 

Tiie  four  0.1>,o.   asG'Lr-Tcd  t'":'"*  v;x''i.ti  r^;^^  t;::arii  in  th.:^.  ident- 

ification of  rc  ;  ourcos  ,  c  /a]  \;a  tic-n  of  c^crj  v.i.tiei:j   Li;av  p-ii'- 
ta5r  to  the.  co:'/. unity  anu  tnc   valicatici  of  tno;:a  pronoseo. 
ccL'jnunity  aciivj  ti.ao,      Tijai?.    ron  ■  inui.n^^  x^tj'^pons ibilit le s 
in  rcla'cion  to  tiia  writJinvr   t;c .     Mi^a   lo  assiisr  the  iv!a;:''./ers 
''^f  thc^  xcan\  iii  tne  oriantatio: :.  ,  aia^GC:::inatiGn  ana  inpiLanicnt- 
ation  of  the  .lateriais  produ-ad  ciarinp  tne  wor>:c/;op. 

Trie  'guidelines  for  the  Ci.irr'icuhun  V/ritiia;  Teaii; 

One     .  the  more  difficult  prol^lois  ar.counxered  durirpr,  the 
iii'iplcirianta tion  r;nd  uae  of  trie  car^ricuiuia  jaaterials  in  the 
firnt  year  was  the         uiideri^tan.dar.a  by  ti^e  teachers  of  Vviiat 
cai-eci-  education  was  and  hiO^;  to  j.ncorpcrate  it  into  the 
existing;  curri.culunu     Ih^r  the  ::\o[.-t  nart..  t^^achers  tendaa  to 
identify  tne  obj actives  and  ^ir.tivities  of  aaraer  education 
as  another  sub  10:0 1  rataer  tl'ian.  ac  an  infraral  pare  of  the 
existin^-^,  curriculura^  e.r..   soaial  ^.tudi^s  was  taurzht  four 
days  out  of  the  v;eek,  witri  the  fifth  da.y  devoted  to  career 
education. 

To  provide  the  articulation  na'^jded  betvjeen  career  information 
and  suJ)ject  natter ^  certain  jnatorials  V7cra  developed.  An 
example  of  the  naterials.  deveioDca  witlnin  tha  eirhth  f^i-^ade 
social  studies   (which  is  American  History)  deals  with  the  unit 
concerning  "Communications   e     While  tha  student  is  learning 


ERIC 


PROCLDUKi;  ViOy  3S  ^_ooTitii\\)od 

a>)out  the  topic  of  ^'CoriTPiUn ica  LionJ^^''  in  .A^nerica  Ly  r/LUdyinp;j 
for  oxa-iiple,  bio[:r•cv•)riic/^l  ciota  concci^niiM-.  Alci^A'ancior  Gr'aiiaja 
Boll  or  Marconi,  ho  is  rivcr\  opi/crvi/nitic::  to  explore  the 
contributions  of  t)iese  inventoi'i^:  a^:^.  tlioy  apDly  to  tiie  yrj^urjCiit 
vjorld  of  V'Ork.     iie  is  ^ibic:  tc  explor:;  the  ::Ob  opportun  iti^^s 
available  witiiin  the  belJ   TGlcoiione  Synten;  as  they  rav  r^^lr^tc 
to  hiiASolf,  The:/;\.iby  r]e\'clci)i::^  fin  arLiculation  ]j:2t\:co.r:  hi::-- 
torical  dr^ta  arid  student  *s  p?:-ese)vc  aroas  of  interest  and 
opportunity.  " 

MAJOR  ACTIVlTirc  Alii)  /^CCOi-:]n.l:--hilE:/i*S 


A.     Juriior  iiigh  Licnool  Cvirriculuv;  Wv::.-:.::..^:-:  Teara  Activit icf^ 


Lxa^r^irurLioii  of  prcviou:v  rricxcr'.al^  anc:  ovc  iuatioii  o;;* 

The  junior  hi^^h  sohC'Ol  cur:iiculu:ri  ^/riting  team  cvala-- 
atcd  the  p-r^o^^^va;:;         it  i.nvciv^-:d  tht^u*  in  thc3i/  partic- 
uj.ar  r::chool3..      '.^nc   ikijo:;'  di:w::r'c.:;:(:;jvc.:ie5  oi   the  p;^^ v j.o^:.. 
program  w^iti-e  cc>j;;:;::^roa ,   u;.:  j.n;'  "rr/;  'ceac^jor  ::urvc\'  th^t 
was  avai3.ablt;:   ,o  ^i^^'T:    ;n.v;;;'.3r  m::^;]:  tef?.c.:i.cr  iwolved.  i.n 
the  Guicied  Occupciticiu:.!.  Oricnc-p/Lic^n  Pro/rra^n.* 

K e  o c i ;ur; n da t i. o i !  g  - •  ^15^  ^ -"^L. Ir Y£iiH£i^££ ' 

Tiic  team  rasearched  the  third  pcrxy  e\'-^.2.uator '  r:)  ..Sj\ 
f^uxdcllnes  vh-,ich  •i/are  ^-^ri'^tew  ivA  -irliC     orra  i  ./  n;c.  ..s  , 
and  th,e  terna  ial-i:  that  the.  ruiaoline:.  v^crc  pj.i.cable 
to  Tiiost"  of  the  cur»riculun  ir:   -he  seventh  (7th)  aad 
eightli  (Hl}))   rrade  areas  '.vnic}"!  the  tc?am  V7onld  cover, 
i.e.,  Knf^lish^  Mathr   Science,  and  Soc:ial  otudicj^. 
Usin^^,   ch2  .uui  cc:iiiies ,  the  teajii  made  loss  general  goals 
and  vibjectivs.s   for  trie  7th  prade  pro<^rarn.     Those  j^oals 
and  objective:::  v;e.re  de^^ip-ned  tc  be  an  important  part 
of  t  ]i  a     ui  deli  n  e  s  an  d  c \  i  1  d  b  e  p  e  r  f  o  r  ma  a  c  e  t  e  s  e  d  * 


VJritinp.  Tecim  j>esir;nr>  Ac t  i y/ i ties  w  i t h  Ro.  s o ur ce  s  : 


The  purpose  of  iht-  r^arf oi-nance  evaluated  reals  and 
objectives  \:c?.s  to  have  teachers,  cither  those  on  the 
writin.t;  team  or  teacher  v;]io  would  use  the  material  in 
the  future^  design  activities  which  could  fit  tne  needs 
of  diffei^ent  classrooms.     In  addition  to  the  many 
activities  the  reac^l^^rs  have  alr-eady  been  using  in  the 
area  of  career  orientation,  the  team  added  a  variety  of 
activities  v.'hicli  V70uld  meet  the  individual  styles  of 
the  students  and  the  teachers,  e.;^.,  grocp  sessions, 
individual  projects >  large  group  activities. 


PROCnMJRE  rO  .  J^'_  «  com:  I  nued 

Seloctioji  oj:  Struciture  for-  the  Pi-or-r^Ji^i.* 

The  team,  decificd  th/iit  t;-iC  ^rr^o^^r^au  r^hou?.  ci  he  flexible  €.nc[ 
alvrays  r^ubject  to  c:\a\ijj\c  ,  erjpccialJ.v  in  the  rjpea  of 
learning  activities.     It  vuxz  c^lGo  felt  that  a  rriCithod 
to  orr;-:Uiii:a  nuite^'idl:-:  vJ^.'S  r.econ3c':^.ry  but.  only  if  the 
inethod  v;ao  f.a.r:v  to  use* 

Tlie  proprairi  ^..*ith  the  ro-iTls objectives,   and  acti.vitio^ 
v:iir-  v.x:iCQil  ^  n  }:.iTs  .     'xhc  ro^/ls  V7?re  s\ii:>'-u5. vidoid  iiito 
obji^ctivo.o  v/hi.ch'  would  .^.t-^t  a  pai'ticuiar  pare  of  tlic- 
goals  * 

Tije^z-iimtiA  (ii;th)   Grf-idi":  l-j-^-oj;/^ ^iii 

The  Severn th   (7ti\)   rrade  prof^rara  v?ar  abour  3  coraplcrted 
when  tl      ox  ([':>■■:];   (:5t;0   /"^''cid'^^   pror:raLi  v^as  i;Oi!;un,  "'or 
consif:.  ono ;      uiia   L^:ia.::s   fol.i:  i.t  Si\o\;ld  structure  its 
eipiitl)  (  8tiO   '^radc:   orcmiv.\  z^ir^iilar  to  it^i  Goventh  (7th) 
f^rade*  p:^oo"r -(^''^      Vi^e  :vr;-'!irtur'e  v;.-'/-  ^;uij^  around   t '•ir^ 
genera]    guia.line  roa],  o:   '''.'aat  ai-c  niy  onr^crtuni tics, 
in  the  worla  of  \:o::'k  Kj;iGh  ^'alate        my  intorast^j, 
abilitici!^,   and  na*^as^\ 


'I2l^lii'l"^lL  (  '"^th)   "^hr^ado  Prcrra:n 

Altliourj-:  t>ia   i:ea.:^  v/ar  not  charr^ed  v/ith  'che  rej:ponn:r  b:i  lity 
of  proouainn:  a  ninth  (L^th)   ,rrade  prorT'orr.u  a  pro^^'-arn  out- 
line v/a3  developed  \j]'.ich  aliovas  ninth  (3th)  grada 
teachers  at  diffarc;ir  rcriools  to  select  a  D^;irticular 
optior;  vntj'un  the  prar.rariu     Ine  options  ware: 

1.  Using  J.ast  year's   (1^71-«72)  rnarerialc. 

2.  Using  parts  of  t>^,G  'aip;hth  (8th)  grade 
prograr^-  (Goals  lA  throucrh  21.)). 

3.  TndividuaD.irralng  tiie  nro,.p^rar!i  and  allowing 
the  ninth   (Gt'h)  p;r-aae  teachers  to  act  as 
advisors  to  a  given  number  of  9'th  grade 
students. 

To  allow  the  school  to  design  its  ovjn 
prograiHG . 


^5- 


o 
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PROCEDURE  NO,  ^3^5  -  oori\^^Mi::a 
As5?ein.blv  of  t])e  .:;'i.T3 


The  tCfim  spent  t.^;o  cu^t?s  asr>u}nbli.n;r  the  ]c.its  ^  mahing 
structure  uhari       ^  ^md  ravi^:v:Lr:i-  the  natcrial  in  a 
cojnpleted  form,     (Mctur;":.-  -   Se^'f;.  Appenaix  li-VI) 


Contacrl^  of  Aci;r:in  ^  st  ::'n.Tr  rc; 

The  v/ritinc;  tn..:;r;;  cor; tec-; ''id  all  cf  the  junior^  hipli 
school  .•^ci^\:Lnl:-;trc■ ''"cro  ':^^o  hc^u  'r,ox  Tvrj.rtici united  in  the 
curi'^'^  c\0 u}:^  \vriui'.^i  •■^o.::;:  :.hon  r.jic:  invitod   theni  to  a 
brier  orionTrxio^:  •     '.  -jIs  orivuir-.  tion  vleait  v;iVh  all 
the  -Tictiv  j.  ties  ai.d  I'^e of  the  v;:;jrlca]iGp . 

S tuc-c n t  'po^: . 1 1  .-ii-i or;    -  > ? o'^j 

Mc^_ti7 o d rs /' '^ ^c^c h ; i  L ( J \i e :^  -  S rxCiriviti.^^^  cmo  a c c o ra j ) J. i c h nic n t s 
JKaJ^.^ria.it:  -  L'ovrx-:^M.l\-  in  Kit  s 
In s t  r ujncui  1 -  jm  on ^? 


r  r 


HIGH  TfC; iUTjL"'  C/s.^i-^-'^  ^^-Vy' JU/Vrror.  ' j';".; ^V'C u IX. ; "  iCiTi  o 

On  Septenibej-  C>  12  72,  the  entire  53cco:v.';ary  C. O.O.T.  staff 
conducted  an  orientation  niactinn.  v;itii  xhe  SLaif  of  Lew 
Junior  \\xy:}\  Sciiool.     Lew  Junior  iiirh  had  been  f^ej.ccted 
to  be  t)io  pilot  scriool  for  tne  new  lntf-..f-:ratc-d  Junior  Hip.n 
School  C  a  r *  e  a  r  i. ^  ci  u  c  a  1 1.  o  n  C  \i  r  r  :i-  c  u  i  u th  . 

The  Levy  .racuj..t}>  advisvid  tiuit  tlie  G.O,OoF.   staff  would 

be  at  Levy  for  approxiina  Lely  tv;o  \;^iC:ks  to: 

Evaluate  toachex''  acco. otanoe  ox  tlTi  cur'r.i.ovi]  ^mi. 
Identify  ppobiens  of  i'T^pleT'ontation , 
Develop  tec]iniqui:if3  f^/o  tliO  orien  Laticri  of  the 
other  e.ic'/nL'  (b)   junior  h.ij:^h  Lchooi  i^zaffs. 
Ass:i. st   L(^aciu-?^o  in  the  urc  of  c\u'ricuj.u;a  i;it3 
in  :oelQitior>  to  the  tceichc.r^s:  cubjact  areas* 
Asc:-i:^t  the   Librarian  in  .  stablisainj:  Curric::.iur;; 
Kc  3  oux^:: e  Cc n  r a  i^' , 

Followinq  tiie  orientation  mc^tinp;,  a  four  (M)  r^-our  v;or>a::hop 
V7a.s  conductoo!  for  the  purp'i'jc  of  d.evc? J.opa  ng  ^-  plar;  for  iju- 
pleme nration  a., a  ooatinuat'.on  oi  taa  'oropram  for  schoo.i  ya^ir 

fuiKi::?  foj;-  thiis  v/orhL-nop^  vhtich  Wc'S  held  oil.  a 
Saturday  iriorviiiirr ,  v;ere.  provJ  dad  by  G.GrCP.     followirig  tiie 
wor]ccj';op  rbe  principal  filod  v;ith  ti)v.:*  ar^sij^tant  FV;pori;itenrir'nt 
of  secondary  eaucation  th'j  written  work  plan  aeve.i.opcd  dv  the 
participants  during  the  v;orki:iiiop . 

On-site  ob''^ervV'.ticn  by  tli3  proiect  FA:a£f.  axxTinc'  tt-e  pilot 
pei^iod  indicated  that  tha  nov;  proi~ra"n  had  plained  tiie  cVicept- 
ance  of  t/ie  Levy  c^r'caff  and  it  was  clearly  indicated  tha'':;  the 
(■]*0.O.P,  r>taff  covi.],o  jiov;  irrpler:ie..n t  t'v^v.  pror.raia  in  tha  >;aj:.ain- 
ing  eight  (8)   junior  hip^h  5;c1'ioo1g. 

Scho^oTL;"'^  ""^    "   ^    "  " 

The  orienration  of  the  ramaininR  eight  (S)  junior  hip;h  r.chocls 
was  ^  co}?!pie  ted  on  Ocroi..er  lb,  l^^Tl.     Tho^se  schools  conLpieted 
tlieir  individuel  inDlainentation  planning  vjorkshops  on  October 
28,  1972.     The  goal  of  th::  G.O.O^.P.   s^.taff  was  to  complete 
botn  the  orientation  anu  ^  aolemcntation  plaiining  v/oric^hopn 
by  hovomber  1,  1372,    Lhercfora,  tne  goal  was  completed  tnree 
days  in  advance  of  tiie  deaoline. 


i?ajriplo  acrend^.  ox  t;ie  orientatio'')  lio.ld  at  the  rejn-jiriin;^ 
eirrht   (il)   junior  hij^h  8cnoo:is  is  es  iojJ.ov;s: 

G\Ji:Oi:D  occur ATIOMAL  OKILUTATIOw  PROGRAM 
K.-\stwooci  Junior  Schr.cl 

SerjtemDor  18  ,  197? 

Introducvion  M?-.   '•:orr.c;n  Koslcfsky 

General  Re-iiar-Ko  ..................  Hr„   Kioii^i-^C;  B:iruu..p-an 

Pro  j  .^..;t  Au::di;i^-"»:ra  cor' 

Activit:  -r    „  .  .  Mr.   Ken  Coc-i  jIc  ,  ORS 

bi'adin:^    J :  ir)iei.:enlHT:ioTi  Plan  , 
VJorj::^:hopv  ,  Ad;ni:iis vra t::.ve 

Fol^  Mr.   i-orjnan  Ko:-  lof vhv 

Princ-a-ul 

Oo\ui  z  c  i ^ o  n cj  0  :<S  '  s  Re  If :  r> 
In  CP.    -  iJv^iuation  5 

Kesourco:^:   ,  ,  *  e  ......  c   Mrs  .  A:=)rj.lf-e  ro:iyac.'-oa  , 

ORS 

Lj.i^rary  Kaoourcv>3  Mrs.   Lucilie  j:;hlinR, 

Libr^arian 

Rolr.  of  '-■"■ivichors  5  Structures 

cuut  Use  of  Kits   Hr.    i:-o  Sv:;:en-y .  (Toiacher 

£  VJritin^;;  Vocitt.  iiOriiber) 


-  ax  pilot  school.  at  remaining 

e  1  jrn t      ;     ch  o  c  1  s 

^I^,1;!L?:^^£:^::^5L^^  -  '^^^tal  sto^f  of  the  pilot  school 

invnxv<^-a  lij  orientation  ano  2 /i^nierr^nn ration  ^   Total  starfs 
of  other  :iunior  hi^h  schools  in  orientation,  and  Occupational 
Resource  Sj>ecialists 

Me t h o d s / To c )i n i Queo      v/orkshop  and  inservice 
Materials  ^  Curriculum  kits  and.  resources 
Instruments  - 
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PROCEDURE  liO.   37  -  WORLD  OF  WORK  UNIT  FOR  FIF'TH  GRADE  STUDENTS 


A  major  accomplishment  during  this  period  has  been  obtaining 
a  coiamitment  to  involve  every  fifth  C5th)  grade  class  in  the 
district  in  project. 

The  involvement  of  the  G.O»O.P.  activities?  at  the  fifth  (5th) 
grade,  level  has  r'csulted  in  the  following  activities: 

!•     The  sixth  (6th)  grade  two-week  orientation  unit 
was  revised  for  use  for  fifth  (5th)  grade  stu- 
dents as  a  two  week  soci.^1  studies  unit  •«  ''V/ORLD 
OF  WORK'-. 

2t     Quadrant  meetinj^s  were  held  involving  every 

fifth  (5th)  grade  teacher  in  the  school  district. 
During  these  meetings »  the  participants  received 
instruction  on  how  to  use  the  ''WORLD  OF  WORK^' 
unit.  ^  Copies  of  the  ''WORLD  OF  WORK'*  unit  pz^inted' 
dui^infj  the  summer,  were  distributed  to  every  school 
in  the  district  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that 
every  fifth  grade  student  would  have  a  copy* 

The  "World  of  Work^'  unit^is  now  part  .of  the  regular  fifth 
(5th)  grade  social  studi"es  curriculum*     (See  Appendx;:  7-VII) 

^-   Student  Population  -  2456  fifth  grade  students 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  93  teachers,  1  project  staff 
^  ihejiiber 

Me t h o d s / Te c hn i q ue s  -  Orientation  workshop 
Materials      '^VJorld  of  .Work"  Unit^  'filmstrips 
Instruments  -  Evaluation  (pre  and  post  testing) 
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FROCEDUR::  !:0<.    38       TKi:  SYIV-CUS::  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ?A5Gi:S 

^m-f[W""(vn<r;r:r7^^^    

Kffor-ts  on  the  part  of  the  r:X*o>.ici:  stciff,  to  receive  disrrict 
wide  re.cop:nition  and  acco.ptavico  of  ca.TCOT  education,  w.j.-^e 
rev;ar»ded  on  Au.r'ust  11.  ^   1972  .     Tiie  f ollcwiu;^  is  a  recolution 
passed  by  the  Syracuse.  Boc'ira  of  -Jd  JC;-^/:: ion  ^  :rieetinri  in  regular 
session^  indicati/jp;  thoir  endorGoiuent  of  t];e  project*  s 
activitie.v.  r 

"YLYvR  OF  C/.Ri:iri<  AV/AI-XriESS" 


Resolved:  Thf.x  tl;e  s\)perintendent  of  schools 

be  ^  asid  is  hereby aui :i  /.rized  to 
desi p,nato  tiic  1:; 7 2-7  3   r.o;]Ool  ycax"^ 
as  the   ''Vear  of  Careor  Av7c"ironeGs " 
in  t'lie  City  Scriool  Dif.triot :  and 
be  it  xuj?tjier 

Resolved:  That  the  supor^interidr?nt  and  'nis 

staff  shrill  y:ahe  eve}:-y  erfort  to. 
focus  attention  on  tr-o  part  of  the 
total  s  t'  (\  f  I  <  w'l  6.  c  o  rau  V)  i  c  - :  on  t  n  e 
e  V  t  c :  s  :L  V  e  f;^  f  f  o  r •  t  s  1; o  i.  ?.  ?7  r:  n  d  e  r  t  a  > :  e  r ^ 
^l:ad  the  in  to  r  est  be  in  q.  de vaon stra  c  o  d 
both  at  the  elej:\ehtar'V  £:nd  secoi"idc:.;:^y 
lev'jls  in  th.e  v/ay  of  prof;rams  in 
occupational  and  career  areeis .. 

Th.e  superintendent  indicated ,  that for  this 
proposal.,  every  effort  v;ould  be  made  to  develop  an  avareiiess 
amon?T  pupils  in  the  difitrict  of  the  importance  that  caree'r 
study  and  investicpition  have  in  ter.riS  of  tln^ir  futures  as 
workers  and  producers  citner  in  th-i-.  professions^  busiiiess, 
or  industry  of  the  /uTicricaji  economy. 

l-^r.  Lyon  moved  for  approval  of  iduo  resolution^ 
which  v/as  seconded  bv  Mr.  MunsciiM  and  unani:Tiouslv  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Kducation*     (iTJ:fl  H  OF  AGENDA) 

Student  Popn.l  atio^  -  l^one 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  None 

He t hods /  0?e chn  io  ue s  -  None 

Materials  -  IJone 


Instruments  -  None 


procl:durk  v-Or  39  -  ^vRAf^iS^:  sciiooi.  .bii^rrpjcT  appli^is  ^op  and 

 '  ~~ 


Dur.inp;  this  5.ntr;rirri  y>'rriox\^  a  cornT'iVM-'icatfuOu  was  rcce5-ved 
frohi  tlic  j^ow  YorK  Sxat(.!  Vocational  Education  Departnont 
solioitiru^;  pr'oy;osalf-^  in   'c'r.o.  ficil^i  c.'  -'  Cnrae)'  Kdv^Ccition , 
Funding  han  been  made  available  for  T^ianriing  cu.L^riculuin 
TQvic  ion  and  teachf:r  orientvatioi; . 

The  SyracuGe  City  Sahool  District,   a.lraady  dealing  cxten- 
sivtilv  v^iti;  yn^dc^i^  iive   {b)   tivrovifvi       elve   (1^)  wiirnin  tne 
Gviidcd  Occu;/a  irior.al  Uri<-:riration  VTO^[rcir^. ,   subjnittcd  a  pro- 
posal for  a  thr^f^  (  i)  yaar  r.rani"*     Tnis  proposal  i."-equeL4 ted 
fundinr:  tor  the  rcvo-sion  of  L'b.e  i\ir.ucrf?:artcn  (K)  tra:-oar^ii 
oix       ;   curriculurri,   trie  trainiii;-'  of  t':--a^:herr>  in  tnc  u:ie  of 
the  curriculum  aiul  Lhe  piloting  of  tiic  new  cumculurPi  on 
a  distr'icx:-v;ide  b.^isis. 

The  G.O.O.P.   otaff ,   in  cooneration  v;ith  the  Sneciai  Projectr. 
staff  of  tiie  Syrc'cure  c:i':y  Gchool  District,  pz^epai-ed  and 
^^iubrnittcd  a  proposal  cntiT.led,  ^'A  Lixe  Centered  Curriculum". 
A  vriopy  of  th5     n-\;posa.l  wac  :u.!bini  ^ted  v;ith  the  Ai\f,\:ct  1st, 
1972     ua r t e r ly  r-c  p  o r t . 

CorriTTiunication  V7it)i  tlie  l\ow  Yorlc  State  hducation  Department 
indicated  the  proyo;-.al  v7a.^\  tVie  ;»c^;t  of  its  Vind  that  they 
had  ever  r^eceived.     It  ranked  nu:;:ber  one   (1)  of  thirty-- 
*-ight  (38)  propor.als  that  had  been  r.ub:nitted.     The  school 
district  received  a  firat  year  funding  rrant  of  yiOH.OUO  foi* 
the  prcjectc 

Activities  of  thii^  proposal  bc.'^an  with  a  Project  Planning 
Coruaittee  workshop  and  ir,  p^roceeding  according  to  tbiC  time 
schedule  describee  in  the  propoLial. 

S  tuf  len  t  Po  p  ul  at  ion  -  h'one 

l^l^S^il^^  ^*0.0,P,  Gtaff  and  Special 

Prefects  "starf 

He t liod s / T ^^^h^jiq ue s  -  UorJc  neeting*-"^  ro  \;rite  prcposal 
Materials  -  Researcr.  materials,  evaluation  materials 


In^ti-^umen t s  -  U one 


PROCEDURE  NO.  UP  -  PROPOSED  DIRECTIONS  OF  PROJECT  FOR  THIRD 

7eM"  of  grant  '  ' 

The  emphasis  of  the  project  during  its  first  year  was  at  the 
elementary  level.     During  the  second  year^  the  emphasis  was 
placed  at  the  junior  high  school  level.     Continued  emphasis 
during  the  third  year  (February  1,  1973  -  January  31,  197^) 
will  include  the  senior  high  school  level.     The  basis  for 
involvement  at  the  senior  high  school  v;ill  be  through  coop- 
erative, long  range  planning  activities  with  the  Guidance 
Department  of  xhe  school  district.     Planning  will  include  the 
role  of  the  Occupational  Resource  Specialist  after  federal 
funding  expires  and  what  elements  of  the  project  can  and  will 
be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  guidance  function  in  the  high 
schools.     The  goal  of  this  action  is  to  move  the  Career  Edu- 
cation Program  to  a  point  at  which  the  City  School  District 
will  be  in  a  position  to  view  the  entire  project  in  relation 
to  its  continuance . 

Student  Population  -  None 

Instructional  Staff  Involved  -  Does  not  apply 
Met ho ds / Te chn ique s  -  Does  not  apply 
Materials  -  Does  not  apply 
Instruments  -  Does  not  apply 
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Co    <d)     RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


6c    (d)     RESULTS  P^D  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


•Follov;iTig  is  a  list  of  the  raajor  results  and/or  accomplish- 
ments of  the  project.     They  are  listed  by  levt^ls,  i*e*^ 
Kindergarten  through  Sixth  '(6.th)  grade,  Seventh  (7th)  through 
Ninth  (3th)  grade ^  and  Senior  High, 

Kindergarten  through  Sixth  (6th)  Grade  I^evel 


Pr'^j^rarn  Conoonen ts  To  Meet 
Fro je.ct  Ob3'5c txves 

1.     Continuation  of  Sixth  . 
(6th)  Grade  Profjram 


Major  Results/ 
Ac  c  onp  1  TsTf  me  n  t  s 

Sixth  grade  prograrh  as  des- 
cribed, in  first  year  interim- 
report  has  continued  with 
little  or  no  va)?iatio'n. 


2,     Implementation  of  Grade 
.  Five  (5)  Component  to 
Project 


2H5R  fifth  grade  students 
are  participating  in  .a 
tv;o~v;eek  social  studies 
unit  entitled^  ''The  World 
of  V;ork"e     Th:s  unit  is 
being  used  by  9  3  teachers 
on  a  district  wide  basis 
in  36  schools* 


3.     State  Funded  Life -Centered 
Curriculum  Proposal 
(VEA-Part  C)  ' 

I 


76  teachers  representing 
31  public  anxl  5  private  non- 
profit schools  are  partic- 
ipating in  tl^ie  development 
of  a  revised  K  through  6 
c urri  c ul urn .     The  p ur p os e  o  f 
the  new  curriculum  is  to 
integrate  Career  Education 
concepts  into  the  existing, 
curriculum. 


H»     Involvement  of  Schools 
Wot  Previously  Affected 
By  the  Program 


As  a  refiiilt  of  requests  made 
by  tlie  principals  of  schools 
'not  receiving  direct  services 
from  the  project,'  more  than 
tv7enty  workshops  were  held 
for  teachers  during  the  school 
year^     Services  and  materials 
not  including  the  Skill 
Trainer  were  made  available 
to  any  teacher  requesting. 
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Kindergarten  through  Sixth  ( G t?i )  Grade  Level  -  continued 


Program  Corfiponents  To  j^^^ 
t^ro''^  ect  Ob  J  ect.i  ves  ■ 

6.     Teacher  Inservicing  at 
the  Fifth  (bth)  Grade. 
Level 


Ma  j  or  Resul.ts/ 
A  c  c  o  l  ap  J.  X  G  i  1  n  i e  n  t  s 

Quadrant  workshops,  c.^ere  held 
for  all  fifth  (5rh)  grade 
teachers  in  the  school  dis- 
trict.    The  purpose  of  the 
workshops  was  to  prepare  the 
teachers  to  teach  the  two 
v^eek  ''World  of  Wox^k^'  unit« 


The  school  disxrict  author— 
i2;ed  early  dismissal  in 
order  that  the  V7ork shops 
could  be  held  during  schiOol 
hours  * 


Junior  High  Level  (7th  -  9th  Gra 

Program  Components  To  Meet 
'Pr'-o'^ject  Obj'ectrves 

i»     Additional  Community- 
School  Cooperative 
Programs^  Established 


Major  Results/ 
■  Ac  c  ompli  sTiTTuan  t  s 

In  addition  to  the  three 
new  programs  described  in. 
Procedure  No.   32  pages 
of  ^:his  r^epox'^t,  the  major 
accomplishment  was  a  commit- 
ment from  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power-  Corporation  relative 
to  the  project  - 
Quote  from;  letter 
(See  Appendix  ::n.VIII) 
"Niagara  Mohawk  will  be 
happy  to  assume  this  role 
of  leadership,  in 'the 
organisation  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  vital 
curriculum  r^evision,  and  * 
I  will  be  v;orking  with 
Dick  (Bannigan)  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industry. to 
ensure  the  success  of  this 
model  program  for  Syracuse 
and  New  York  State. 
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Junior  HiRh  havel  {7th  ->  9th  Grades)  -  contimied 


Pr op;r am_  Comporients  To  Mee  t 
FFoject  ODn^^ctives 

2.     Integration  of  Career 
Education  Into  the  . 
Curriculum 


Dissemination  of 
Information  to  the 
State  Education  Department 
Regarding  the- Project 


Haj^or  Result 
A  o  c  oiopTTs^n^ 

Using  the  project  flow 
chart  described  in  Pro- 
cedure No,    34,  pages  . 
of^this  repoi't,  recom- 
mendations of  the  third 
painty  evaluator  and 
reactions  of  "che  teachers 
to  last  year' s  curriculum 
materialfi,  an  integrated 
junior  high  school  cux^- 
ricuium  was  developed. 

Sixty  (6  0)  cura^iculum 
raso'urce  kits  were  produced 
ar^d  distributed  to  all  nine 
(G)  junior  high  schools r 
Orientation  and  teacher 
v;orkshcps  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  conteirts  ■ 
of  the  kits  were  held  in 
each  sch^col. 

Teachers  of  Englis])^, 
social  studies^  science 
and  mathematics  in.  these, 
schools  are  presently 
using  the  kits  with  their 
students  on  a  daily  basis. 

On  September  14,  1972  ■ 
representatives  fi^om  various  . 
departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  New  Yox-^k  State  Education 
Department  5  who  had  an  in- 
terest'in  career  education^ 
visited  the  program.  Tne 
purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
observe  what  the  Syracuse 
City  School  District  is  doing 
in  the  area  of  Career  Edu- 
cation and  hov7  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  total' 
state  plan. 
(See  Appendix ' 2-IX) 
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Junior  lli  -h  he. vol   Hth      /i"^^  i^i  '  V--^^ '  ^T^t^^ii^.^ 

r  A'U  'J    C;      O,.^  '"^  =J  C  t  i  V  Av"C;C)..  .0 X  J  £^^'2^ ' 

Th'j  follovan;;  T*C;r^:  on5^  vK:ro 
invc'.'.v-.id   in  t..-^   vj  ;::  j  ta;::  oa  : 
Ci'iof  };ut]i  iJ .  Oct  v.;-ir  , 

C;]iic i'  Lee  A.    V::v: vcv  , 
'.;:ur^.-.:iU       :.acuix u Id.  ; 

bxri"-:^'.:.' •  J ndu:-' ti'i  c:.'.  rv  vz  'I'c  .  : 
j.ii  'r .   L;\'ero  tt  :  i  ^ 

;j"'.v  .    Occ         •   .> '       V  is »n  ; 
C';ief  J/ou^  /^a^  ^ 
H;iTeau  of  Dir  -  v-:  :v;-'^::.Vv-  l^c!.  ; 
ALiscx:^ .   Marian  ■  Orr^^i^ . 
rur(-::iu         Dn      :  :.!j:;Li  ve  ecu: 
Ci'iicf  L].  izcibc'i  r:         ^::ro\'.'r'  ^ 

}>UJ:^e/^\i  Hui.>incsG        .  : 

Div,    Occ.   Kci.   Sun^^rvisiop . 


Copicis  of  al]  elov-^cntarv 
and     ecojidary  nt'o  j  '-ct 
curriculum  Liaveriaic. 
t c;k e I ^  t; a c k  to  /x j. i : ca } i y  i-' V 
meT;;bi.rs  of  the  vi.c:. tation 
team. 


Shcrrly  difter  this  visxi. . 
Mr*    Sidney  Jo]:niii>n ,  Fro;,cct 
Dircictor  5  v/arj  ccntactcc  bv 
Robe  r t  r3  i  e  ].  f i  eld,   ^'li  r^.  c  t  c r 
of  Division  of  Occupational 
Ecluc.?.ticn  Supervicion , 
roquoGtinr;  an  acditj.onal 
set  of  junior  higb*  schocl 
kits  • 


At  the  I'^eouest  of  Mr.  Biel- 
f  iel  d  i  tliese  kits  \ieve 
forv/arded  to  tb^e  !iew  York 
St  a  t  e  Do  p  ar  rr.-se  n  t  o  f  Colo- 
re c  t  io  J 1  f  or  re  view  in  r  e  p; ar  d 
to  tneir  possible  adaptation 
and  use  in  prisons • 


Junior  l^irh  Lcvc'l    i'Vth  -  ^th  Hrv-ri-^q)   -  roniir'iund 


Increases  in  }■  undine?;  for 
a  Coh.y:'. un i  t y  -  L>  C! 1 1 o  rj  1 
Cooperavive  r:'o;' ram 


/\c c  o  r;  r  ^'  L I    ; ; . *n  *  .'s 

Trie  Up:r-at<o  M'Kixoal  Oc ri- 
te i'  Oocti\^atio. :ai  Or^ientd- 
t i on  Pre  rr-^-       ^ '  w. c ri ;> e ci  i : ; 
Procedur     :%o  ,  our 
Inti-rin  ]N.e^;ox'C  of  i-u- 


ar  y  lli/2  , 


is   1  una--^ sep.;.r-/cr^lv 
under  Sta-i\:  Vc^'•;  t:  or;rj.l 


I;;cr 0  a o  d  Pa  r t i  o i p  a t i  on 
of  Staff  y^emoers  iielative 
to  the  Dj.snMt.nix"iatio2i  of 
iiii''oi-rriation  Ai^out  the 
Prr>ja:ot 


evaluaL^Lon  p.:ov:  d  I'^o 
S  UC  c;  o  b      i :  1   i  ^ ,      C  f5   o  v;;  i 
rj-oht  anc  \?.')   'ncau-i^a  the 

for  li'Jtoi'  '!>r^  V  v'-'rui ,  \.,ie 
f..in.'in;^  fur  ■■h:i  p- o;  r-cin 

Th j.'i  adoltio]  ■-.1  i'\;..''-idin';: 
evia:^lcd    i.:ho  ^■c"'i^)0.  diG-- 
trict  to  incr'io.i^e  -cVie 
nui:Oi:ji'  or  cnijciro:-  p;^rti- 
cipa'cinr^  in  ih';^  pro:^ra/'i 
f roin  10 0  to  i  00  ,  * 

One  of  tne  re:v>por!bi. bilitics 
of  a  Pari:  D  -  i:;:e.r:,ylary 
Project  is  tc^  be  a  riudci 
for  the  state. 

Our  quarto rly  rcpcrts 
clearly  indicata  that  the 
partic5.patior  cf  otaf.f 
me  r.i  D  e  r  s  i  n  s  t  a '  c     i  c  e 
d  i  5i  s  o  p  1  ratio  n  a  a  t  i  v  i.  t  i  e  s 
has  increase d  greatly , 

More  t han  10  0  request s 
for  inf orjiiation  cur- 
r i o VI ].. iijii  rn a 't e r :l a  1  g  pro- 
gram procedurfis  ^  a?id 
on-G  ite  vis  it  s  v:ere  ra  - 
corded  during,  tiiis  iirtier- 
viev;  period* 
(See  Appendix  ?-X) 


Jimj.or  tii^m  Levo.l   (7th  -  'Jth  Grade?;)  -  cont:.T-ued 


Prorran  C'cii^-onenti;  To  'Aec-t 
V ro jo c'c  C    i ^ TcVJlv^ 

6.     QjA-sitc  Visit  by  Mrs. 
0  u  1  i. ^iixovi  i> 5 .  s  e A u  1  o ^  r • 
to  the  Project 


/i c « - o  J. ■   i i i  1 1 ; \ 

On  •:■  o  f  t  h  a  n  i  ,r:  h  1  i  ii  t  s  o  t 

tha  vinxxatioi:  L-y  Mrc . 
J  iM  i  e  ^'i  i  X on  1.^  :^  s  o  n  .-^  ow e  r 


on 


Or 


tba  t:  t.i:uc. .  l\rs  .   }:i  i:.enhovjc: 
vi->^itcd  !.  vivv  J\:nio;;-  iiirh 
!t C'IOo .k     }■) c i I  h<id  pii.lotc d 
xh:.'  nev;  juj^ioT  hi rh  pro- 


ile"-"  vis:!t  Ur:.^  to  '-o  re-' 
']zy  i-z  t(^  -I  \o  one  Gi*i:e . 

TjI  -t    bCii.'K'    t;ie    ca^^C,  tilr-:- 

rn e ■  rc s  o  "  the  t o t . • .  1   Cui.d o cl 
UcouT>^:t ;.co:c\l  0::^i^jr)  ['e.txo:. 
Prorr'cOi*  v/(^rt^  ):)rovM-'ht  to 
Lh'i:  c3  ch  >o;i.  to  pro  viae  her 
>-7i::h  -irivi  r^eatast  exposure 
to  T.hc.  :'irfc-rent  conDcry^ntc^ 
of  thn   Jfii^eer  i^ducc:.tion 
Pij'^'^r;^^^--'' ^   op;::rat:in^'  at  t:\e 
e  1 •;  ■  ?  j  1 1  a  ry  ,   ;]  u.n  i  o  r  a  n  d 
:i.eniop   li^'h  levels.  Ela- 
ine : 'i  t:  8  o  f  t : >  t-;^  C  < a  r  e  e  r  C  e  n  "J*  r- 
x.'e::''^  br'ourl.t  to   t'he  school* 
This    :o:>3i steel  of  t^ettiuf?; 
up  tv;o  career  booths  t-'.na 
provi dii.'^  trie  appropriate 
G.O.C.P.   cur*ric\Aluja  matvjri- 
alb'  for  'iispliiy.     In  addi- 
tion 5  t':e  Ski II  Tiviiner  van , 
a  :-'iobil':i  tor.chin'^  unit.,  'Wci.s 
placed  on  the  ^ro^.r^ds  ond 
wa.3  viijited  by  l'*x  :> .  F/ison- 
hover.     Tlue  vaji  in 
CDcration  at  the  rime. 
(Gee  Appendix  2-Xl  ) 


Senior  Hm^h  Lev^l  (lUth       17-d\  r:oadc<^) 


1,     Senior  Ili^rli  Sclioo?c 
CoraponcriLS  op:::  11  Out 
Ob  j  e 0 i:  i  v c g  £i n ri  Couiij  1  c  u c 
iJvaluatioii  jjesi gns 


to  Aaopt  Projcicc 


Pri.cr  to  thi-  -p^-x  ioc  ^ 
there  h-:\s  h::ep.  a  lacx  of" 
r>  o s  i  t  i  V     ar^  t  .1 :::  u  1  t  i  o  \i 

activir:  c-s  occuj,^!  iu-^  ,:t: 
tju:'  j  nn:*  07.^  ni  r''^  .^jig 

lolloping  a  s::e/dcs  ox 

. i  C:  C  "L  i  VO  c.    aJ ^Ci       Val  U a  t  i  V  )J : 


the  vhx^e 


approve.!  cf  -['lirr 

^^SG:e  Appendix 

'The  succes-s  c-f  t}^^  ac^ 
vities  i^^ve].oi,Ckj  ;.\/  r; 
project  ^     Cccupal'  ic^na. 

n  X 1  ue n  c  ^  d  f> u i  ^.i  i  c c  ri 
i;or:nel  to  xh<^  oxt-;:.r::" n...  r. 
tiioy  ai^;^  aot:valy  j:,a/''- 
cipatin^  in  tlie  i^rojcct'^ 


senior  hiph  school  f^u^cicu.cc 
c  o  un  s  e  1  c  r ^  s  h  <r l  v  :^  d  0  \? '  :  1  c  e  i- 
a  set  of  -job  objc:o.ti\N-, 3 
based-  c;:  trie  objectivcxv 
of  the  Career  iiducaticn 
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^r^'^TTc't"' '  j'i3 ')  ''-'^  c  fl'v 
tiie  Pi'ojcct 


2  •     Kat  j.oru'vl  Reco>!7ii.tio.''i 

of  Project  i;y  xiy^  -iai, ional 
E  rl  u  c d  T  i  o:\  A  s.  s  o  c  i  a  r  j.  o d. 
(iJi:A)   and  its  President, 
Mrs  •   Catnor>in  V.  Bax-'vett 
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As  a  jpc^';\jlt  of  rVie  ijoai'u 
of  ]:..dur.ation  K^:.soiution 
of  August  li;  ,       7  2  cie- 
clari  i"i  p  t)^a  s  cjiooi  yi^ar 
1372-73  as  ta.i  Year  of 
Career  Av:arennH  s  ,  Tn^^Ta 
i  1  a b V.:.  J^T  T::0 v^o"  i  ^.i c  n t  i  f  i  c c i  or"i 
of  0  i  .0  trie  t  3 1  a  I  f       i  '  :>  e  r  •  n 
\  /  i  ■;: i'l   I  j-  :c-i  p r^o  j  e  c  t . 

The  c  on  c  e  r  t     o  f  C  a  re  a  x  • 
E  d  1.  a  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  r     o  e  i  n  p: 
consiaer-cd  i-^ 
1 .   Policy  makinr^  dec  is  i  on 
?.  .  Allocaticn  of  rcso-jrces 
3.   DQ:.ve3.cv^meivc  of  rini- 

coarser. 
^\  •  Tcachc?:^  iur;c*rvi-;o 

t;a^\3loi'is 
S .   Lon[^,  ran^a  niannint^ 

Dr,  Vial'cer  A-.   Gr-aves  , 
Kxe ::;utivo  Ec:itc>r ^  con- 
tacted our  pro;]o^c7:'^ 
Car-ear  Canter  ic  discus  a 
the-  posGibiiity  of  f ca- 
turin;^  l-]ie  C  .  0  ,  0 ,  f  .    ia  a 
f  o  j.'  t a  c  o.'.i  i  n  g  i     u     a  f 
To d  a y_ E d u c  a  t  i  oa  *   T;) a 
s  c  h  o  o  1  d  1  s  t"r  a  cT'  r7n  d  p  r  o  - 
ject  staff  cntliua^i  asticaliy 
a  c  cG  p  t  e  d  t i  \  o  o  f  f  e  r . 

At  approximately  the  .;^me 
ti.*ne  5  Mrs  *  Cat^'-'criao 
B ar re 1 1  j   Pre i u e .> \ t  of  t h e 
K*  E A  i  n  d  i  c  a  t  e  d  an  into  est 
in  vit>i ting  the  proj ect « 
(Sea  Appandi:.  2-XII.I) 

Br.   Graves  and  a  staff 

photof!;rapher  spent  Nov.  3., 

13  72  priotoprapiiing  the 

project  and  o b t a i n i i » n 

story  information  for  the 

article  to  be  featured  in 

the  February  edition  of 

Todav ' s  Education . 
 .  I 

Gl- 

r  ^*•  c-. 


Ge  n  e  r  a  .1  -    o  n  t  a.  i^. e  a 


Ac  o  u nip  .Li  J  / 1 1  .v::Ti  t  s 


Or*.  J^ov.   7  ,  19  7/  . 
Mrs  •   Barrett  visit:^v:d 
the  project,     Piio tonrciphs 
o^^'  her  v:i  sit  -rer'e  ror-- 
uaroed  to  Dr,   Graves  for 
inclu^-:^  or.  in  the  ai-ticl? , 

OriG  cf:   the  rei. altc*  of 
Kr^3.   i^arr  ..tt'  o  visit  vut^ 
th  ci  t  s  :j  t  a\ ) o ^.1  e.n     cic re  s  s 
TO  the  elc]^';Mt"!:ary  'lea-- 
c  j :  e  r  s  5  v  1  v  ( ;  n  i  •  ^     j  ^ 
oe  vc  t  op  ;T)e n  t  o th  e  Li  f  e 
CdntercMi  Cu / »r i.. u h u:u . 

Teach.er  ^  s  A::i:^aiat.vOr: 
ncv^Gj.c;  tter . 


6.  (e) 
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Chapter  I 
Introduction 


This  report  provides  a  summary  of  the  independent,  third-party 
evaluation  conducted  by  Educational  Services,  Incorporated  (ESI) 
for  the  1972-73  funding  year   (ending  January  31,  1973)  c£  the 
Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Project  (GOO?)  of  the  Syracuse 
City  School  District  (SCSD) . 

ESI  evaluation  team  members  have  approached  this  assignment 
with  the  conviction  that  evalua^.ion  is  not  only  how  to  assess  the 
impact  of  any  specific  objective  of  educational  activity,  but 
rather  how  evaluation  can  be  utilized  to  create  a  robust  and 
dynamic  planning  system. 

Evaluation  often  has  been  perceived  as  a  necessary  evil  re- 
quired by  a  supervisory  agency  as  a  basis  for  continued  and/or 
additional  funding.     Results  of  such  evaluation  often  produce  self- 
justification  of  programs;  tedious  summaries  of  quantitative  data 
with  little  to  no  regard  for  qualitative  data  gathering  or  pre- 
sentation; or  opinionated  and  emotional  observations • 

Also,  'evaluation  is  often  equated  with  research.     The  research 
paradigm  of  evaluation  views  the  procedure  as  a  fact  finding 
mechanism  to  determine  the  worth  of  programs.    A  central  weakness 
of  the  application  of  tlie  formalized  research  techniques  to 
evaluation  rests  in  the  problem  of  implementation  of,  or  useful- 
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ness  o£,  such  data  in  making  meaningful  change  in  educational 
programs.     While  researchers  are  fascinated  by  such  data,  educators 
are  unable  to  use  research  data  in  administration  of  specific 
programs . 

Therefore,  ESI  has  employed  an  alternative  approach  to 
evaluation  which  might  be  characterized  as  a  systems  approach, 
ESI  views  evaluation  as  a  means  to  facilitate  and  to  increase  the 
flexibility  of  education  so  that  teachers  and  project  staff  admin- 
istration can  participate  directly  in  the  process  of  evaluation. 

The  evaluation  model  designed  by  ESI  recognizes  the  exten- 
siveness  of  a  particular  educational  project;  that  such  a  project 
contains  many  elements  and  parts;  that  complexities  of  relation- 
ships, linkages,  and  interconnections  of  parts  occur  often  and 
rapidly;  and  that  the  dynamic  nature  of  educational  projects  is 
subject  to  change  and  variances. 

The  systems  approach  to  evaluation  used  by  ESI  is  summarized 
in  Figure  I.     The  first  step  is  the  careful  selection  of  the 
variables  (behavior  of  students,  teachers,  parents,  etc.)  upon 
which  change  is  to  be  effected.     Usually,  each  identified  variable 
categorizes  a  major  project  activity. 

Each  major  activity  of  a  project  is  considered  a  separate  feed- 
back loop  and  a  goal  is  established  to  provide  directions  for  the 
total  system  in  terms  of  desired  outcomes. 

After  identification  of  each  goal,  indicators  and/or  data 
gathering  mechanisms  which  reflect  upon  the  specified  goal  are 
selected. 
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FIGURE  I 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  EVALUATION 
Educational  Services,  Inc. 
Waco,  Texas 


Selection  of  variables  to 
be  changed,  e.g.  student 
behavior  or  knowledge 


Specification  of  a  goal 
for  each  variable 


Concurrent  plan  of 
educational  prograni(s) 
designed  to  reach 
each  goal 


 V 

Development  of  indicators 
(observations  or  measures) 
for  each  goal 


Put  program  in 
operation 


Continue 


Collection 

and 
Assessment 


Are  goals  being 
reached 


Modify  program 
and/ or  goals 
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As  data  and/or  observations  are  gathered  and  matched  against 
specific  goals,  the  decision-^makers  o£  the  project  are  able  to 
clearly  identify  successes,  lack  of  progress,  or  inability  of  the 


project  to  effect  change  on  the  s:pecific  variable.     This  serves 
to  pinpoint  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  quickly  and  graphically. 
Thus,  modifications  can  be  made  as  necessary.    The  style  of  eval- 
uation is  concerned  both  with  demonstrating  overall,  long-term 
program  results  as  well  as  assisting  educational  administrators 
in  improving  the  quality  of  programs  over  time  without  waiting 
until  this  final  evaluation,  when  it  is  too  late  to  modify. 

The  ESI  evaluation  scheme  which  serves  these  functions  is" 
based  on  the  belief  that  administrators  of  educational  programs 
must  know  the  following:  what  the- program  is  planning  to  accomplish; 
what  will  determine  this  accomplishment;  and  what  techniques  are 
necessary  for  this  accomplishment. 

The  five  major  elements  which  compose  the  evaluation  scheme 
are  as  follows:  . 

A.  Variable  -  that  which  is  to  be  changed  or  altered  by 

a  program  for  the  target  population,  whether  students, 
teachers,  parents,  etc. 

B.  Variable  Indicator  -  how  to  measure  or  describe  the 
va'riable. 

C.  Goal  -  a  statement  of  the  desired  change  in  a  variable 
which  a  program  is  to  affect. 

D.  Program  Techniques  -  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 


in  order  to  accomplish  a  specific  goal. 
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E.    Technique  Indicator  -  indication  or  evidence  that  the 
technique  has  been  carried  out  but  not  an  indicator 
that  the  goal  has  been  accomplished. 
An  illustration  o£  the  use  of  these  five  evaluation  elements 
is  displayed  in  Chart  I. 

Evaluation  must  concentrate  on  the  results-  of  educational 
activities  rather  than  on  the  activities  themselves.    T/he  final 
success  of  any  educational  activity  must  be  measured  against  the 
results  it  was  designed  to  produce. 
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Chapter  II 
History  and  Background 


The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Project  (GOOP)  established 
by  the  Syracuse  City  School  District  (SCSD)  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
is  funded  under  Part  D  of  PL-S76  for  Exemplary  Projects  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 

At  the  time  of  this  report,  the  project  has  completed  its 
second  year  under  federal  funding  arrangments .    Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  federal  funding  cycle  for  this  project  is  February  l.to 
January  31,  two  complete  school  years  are  not  represented  in  this 
.report. 

In  June,  1971,  SCSD  and  Educational  Services,  Incorporated 
(ESI)  of  Waco,  Texas,  entered  into  a  memorandum  of  arrangement 
v/hereby  ESI  agreed  to  provide  an  independent,  third-party  evaluation 
of  GOOP  as  required  by  federal  funding  regulations . 

Since  that  time,  ESI  has  conducted  interim  evaluation  studies 
in  late  June  of  1971  and  1972  to  study  data  representative  of  com- 
plete school  years.    Results  of  these  interim  evaluations  have  been 
shared  with  GOOP  project  administrators  and  have  served  as  the 
basis  for  some  redirection  of  various  project  activities  in  suc- 
ceeding school  years.    Through  these  interim  reports,  GOOP  project 
administrators  have  been  afforded  the.  opportunity  to  maximize 
utilization  of  evaluation  in  decision-making  procedures.  . 

.    C7)  - 
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GOOP  as  funded  and  operated,  involves  all  three  grade-group 
populations        elementary,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high 
school.     The  complexities  of  this  project,  involving  large  numbers 
of  students  and  faculty  members  and  affecting  diverse  areas  of  the 
total  educational  program  of  SCSD,  became  unwieldy  and  confusing 
both  to  GOOP  administrators  and  administrators  of  other  activities 
of  SCSD.     This  resulted  in  the  development  of  an  overall  Master 
Plan,  an  exercise  in  planning  which  involved  ESI  personnel  working 
closely  with  various  administrators  and  GOOP  staff  members. 

The  Master  Han  is  displayed  in  Chart  II.     It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  evaluators  that  maximum  utilization  of  this 
planning  document  has  improved  the  understanding  of  the  overall 
project  design  and  tlow  for  staff  members,  faculty  members,  and 
administrators . 

In  January  of  1972  and  1973,  ESI  completed  formal  evaluation 

reports  concerning  assessment  of  all  project  activities  through 
1 

those  dates.      Some  early  data,  amassed  prior  to  the  association 
of  ESI  with  the  project,  resulted  from  instruments  and  procedures 
developed  by  the  project  staff.     Instruments  and  procedures  uti- 
lized for  data  gathering  during  the  1971-72  and  1972-73  school 
years  reflect  cooperative  planning  by  GOOP  staff  members  and  ESI 
personnel. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  formal  evaluation  report  at  mid-point 
of  the  school  year  har>  presented  problems  for  the  evaluators.  This 
1 

See, .Holder  and  Belcher,  "Evaluation  Report  of  the  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Project",  February  1,  1972. 
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report  reflects  complete  pre  and  post  data  analysis  for  the  1971- 
72  school  year  but  complete  data  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
will  not  be  available  until  June,  1973. 

The  Master  Plan  displays  the  overall,  long-range  mission  of 
GOOP :     Increase  the  occupational  awareness  and  facilitate  entrance 
into  the  world  of  work  for  students  in  the  Syracuse  City  School 
District  Grades  5-12'\     This  mission  is  extended  into  the  three 
^^jor  grade  groupings  with  the  following  goals: 

A .  Elementary :     Awareness  -  Increase  the  awareness  of 
students  of  the  world  of  work  and  its  composition. 

B.  Junior  High  School:     Orientation  and  Exploration  - 
Increase  the  orientation  of  Junior  High  School 
students  and  begin  exploration  of  the  work  opportunities 
and  necessary  preparation. 

C.  Senior  High  School:     Job  Training  and  Placement  - 
Enable  i ndivi dual i zed  career  preparation  and 
implementation  of  career  plan. 

Each  group  goal  is  then  supported  by  separate  grade  level 
goals  with  appropriate  variables  to  support  each.     These  grade 
level  goals  are  presented  and  discussed  in  Chapters  III,   IV  and 
V  of  the  report. 
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CHART  II 

MASTER  PLAN 

Guided  Occupational  Oricntavion  Project 

Missions      Increase  the  occupational  awareness  and 
facilitate  entrance  into  world  of  work 
for  students  in  Syracuse  City  School 
District  Grade  S-I2 


Elementary 


Junior  High  School 


Senior  Hi^li  School 


Awareness 

Increase  the  awareness  of 
students  of  the  world  of 
work  and  its  composition. 


5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

"What  is  the 

"^Vllat  makes 

World  of 

 ^ 

up  the  World 

Work" 

of  Work" 

Variable 

Variables 

Awarenesss 
of  World 
of  Work 


(a)  A^\^lreness  of 
make  up  of 
World  of  Work 

(b)  Attitude  about 
U'orld  of  Work 

(c)  Awareness  of 
manipulative 
skills  used 

in  occupations 


Orientation  and  Exploration 

Increase  the  orientation  of  junior  high 
school  students  and  begin  explcrntion  of 
work  opportunities  and  necessary  preparations. 


7th  Grade 


Sth  Grade 


9th  Grade 


"Who  am  I 
and  how  do 
I  nt  in  the 
World  of  Work" 


"What  are  my 
opportunities 

in  the  world 
of  work  which 

relate  to  my 
interests" 


"What  is  my  career 

preference  and 
how  do  I  prepare" 


(a) 


Variables 

Ex  ploration 
of  interests, 
abilities, 
values,  and 
needs. 


(b)  Exploration 
of  economic 
system 


(a) 


Variables 

Amount  of 
exploration 
of  career 
clusters 


Variables 

Completion  of 
a  career  plan 


(b)  Exploration 
of  components 
of  career 
planning 


(c) 


Exploration 

of  opportunities 

in  Working  World 


Job  Training  and  Placement 


Enable  individualized  career  . 
preparation  and  implementation 
of  career  plan. 


10th  Grade 


1 1  th  &  1 


"What  are  first 
steps  in 
training  program?" 
and  "Should  I 
alter  my  plan?" 


"Ik 

com  \. 
trL 
pro 


Variables 

(a)  Initial 
implementation 

(b)  Mid-year 
assessment 

(c)  End-of-year 
direction 


Vari 

(a)  Dev, 
fmo] 
aboi 
graii 
acti"" 

(b)  Plac 

(c)  Opt 
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CHART  II 

MASl'ER  PLAN 

Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Project 

Increase  tlie  occupational  awareness  und 
facilitate  entrance  into  world  of  work 
for  students  in  Syracuse  City  School 
District  Grade  5-12 


Junior  High  School 


Senior  High  School 


Orientation  and  Exploration 

Increase  the  orientation  of  junior  high 
;hool  students  and  begin  exploration  of 
:  opportunities  and  necessary  preparations. 


8th  Grade 


'*\Vhat  are  my 
opportunities 

in  the  world 
of  work  which 

relate  to  my 
interests" 


(a) 


Variables 

Amount  of 
exploration 
of  career 
clusters 


(b)  Exploration 
of  components 
of  career 
planning 


9th  Grade 


"What  is  my  career 

preference  and 
how  do  1  prepare" 


Variables 

Completion  of 
a  career  plan 


Job  Training  and  Placement 

Enable  individualized  career 
preparation  and  implementation 
of  career  plan. 


10th  Grade 


1 1th  &  12  th  Grades 


Final  Goal 


*'\Vhat  are  first 
steps  in 
training  program'?'' 
and  "Should  I 
alter  my  plan?" 


"How  do  ! 
complete  my 
training 
program" 


Post-graduation 
plan  for  career 
development  ^vith 
alternatives 


Variables 

(a)  Initial 
implementation 

(b)  Mid-year 
assessment 

(c)  End-of-year 
direction 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


Variables 

Development  of 
final  decisions 
about  post- 
graduation 
action 

Placement 

Options  for 
career  as 
related  to 
interest  and 
skills 
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Chapter  III 
Evaluation  of  the  Elementary  Program 

The  elementary  segment  of  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation 
Project  is  operating  under  the  general  goal  of  awareness  -  '^increas- 
ing  the  awareness  of  students  of  the  world  of  work  and  its  compo- 
sition.^' 

The  fifth  grade  program  phase  was  initiated  in  September,  1972 
and  deals  with  the  specific  goal  of  ''What  is  the  World  of  Work?" 
A  special  social  studies  unit,  "The  World  of  Work,"  was  compiled 
from  existing  sixth  grade  material.     This'  unit  was  introduced  to 
all  fifth  grade  teachers  during  special  meetings  and  will  be  uti- 
lized in  94  classrooms  in  34  elementary  schools  (31  public  and  3 
non-public)  and  involves  2,444  students  during  the  1972-73  school 
year  • 

The  sixth  grade  program  phase  operates  under  the  specific 
goal  of  "What  Makes  Up  the  World  of  Work?"  and  has  been  functional 
since  November,   1970.     Early  stages  of  these  sixth  grade  activities 
were  not  supported  through  federal  funds.     This  support  was  initiated 
in  February,  1971.     Thus,  the  sixth  grade  program  reflects  the  longest 
time  span  of  experience  in  GOOF. 

During  the  period  from  November,  1970  to  June,  1971,  1,260 
sixth  grade  students  representing  17  schools  participated  in  the 
piogram.     From  September,  1971  through  June,  1972,  1,750  sixth 
grade  students  representing  23  schools  (18  public  and  5  non-public) 
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participated.  It  is  projected  that  1,794  students  representing 
29  schools  (24  public  and  5  non-public)  will  participate  in  the 
program  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

The  program  basically  includes  the  following  components: 

  Two  weeks  orientation  of  the  world  of  work  (review  of 

fifth  grade  materials  in  1972-73  school  year). 

  Two  field  trips  to  the  Career  Center  located  in  the 

George  Washington  School  to  visit  and  use  display 
booths  explaining  a  variety  of  vocational  and 
industrial  areas . 

  Three  weeks  of  individualized  study  of  selected 

careers  coupled  with  class  activities. 

  Two  days  of  a  skill  program  to  enable  students  to 

experience  occupational  tasks  and  role  playing. 
A.       Goals  for  Fifth  Grade  Students 

1.     Increase  the  level  of  awareness  of  broad  families  of 
jobs,  employment  requirements,  personal  abilities  and 
interests  in  relation  to  various  occupations  by  higher 
mean  scores  on  post-test  for  "An  Introduction  to  the 
World  of  Work''  as  compared  to  the  pre-test. 
a.     Variable  -  level  of  awareness  of  broad  families 
of  occupations,  requirements  for  employment,  per- 
sonal abilities  and  interests  in  relation  to  various 
occupations . 
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b.     Indicator  -  pre  and  post  test  for  program,  ''An 
Introduction  to  the  World  of  Work." 

This  goal  and  the  educational  activities  for  fifth  grade  are 
the  first  steps  into  GOOP  for  elementary  students. 

Fifth  grade  students  completed  an  instrument  designed  to 
measure  general  awareness  of  the  world  of  work,*  before  participat 
ing  in  two  weeks  of  classroom  orientation  and  after  completion  of 
the  orientation. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  282  fifth  grade  students  have  com- 
pleted this  oriertation  in  the  1972-73  school  year.     A  twenty 
percent  systematic  sample  of  these  students  was  drawn  for  project 
evaluation.     Pre  and  post  test  mean  scores  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. 

FIFTH  GRADE  ORIENTATION  TEST  SCORES 
1972-73 


Pre 

Post 

Difference 

Test. 

Test 

(Gain) 

Means 

15.98 

19.37 

3.39 

Sample  Size 

53 

53 

Pre  and  post  test  means  for  the  53  sampled  students  were 

15.98  and  19.37,  a  positive  gain  of  3.39  positive  points  on  the 

*  The  instrument  was  designed  and  pilot  tested  during  the  1972- 
73  school  year.     The  maximum  score  possible  is  27. 
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average  per  student.  Student  awareness  o£  the  ''world  of  work" 
is  increasing  in  the  desired  direction  according  to  this  test. 

B.  Goals  for  Teachers 

1.     Participating  teachers  will  return  class  lists  indicat- 
ing involvement  of  100  percent  of  their  students  and  a 
minimum  of  ten  class  hours  spent  on  the  GOOP  program. 

a.  Variable  -  utilization  of  program  and  materials 
made  available  by  the  Career  Center . 

b.  Indicator  -  number  of  class  lists  indicating 
grades  returned  to  Career  Center  and  hours 
involved. 

Fourteen  fifth  grade  teachers  had  completed  the  program  at  the 
time  of  this  report.     All  (100%)  of  the  teachers  returned  class 
reports  indicating  that  all  students  had  participated.     The  average 
number  of  hours  per  classroom  was  16.99. 

C.  Goals  for  Parents 

1.     Parents  or  guardians  are  to  act  as  a  resource  person  to 
be  interviewed . 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  interest  and  participatior^  in 
classroom  program. 

b.  Indicator  -  completion  of  interview  of  parent  or 
guardian,  included  in  the  world  of  work  study. 

All  students  in  the  program  to  date  have  completed  an  inter- 
view with  parents  or  guardian. 

Business  and  industry  are  not  involved  in  fifth  grade  program. 
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Sixth  Grade  Students 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  sixth  grade  students  represented 
the  primary  elementary  level  target  population  for  career  education. 
For  the  1972-73  school  year,  the  same  program  with  only  minor  mod- 
ification has  been  continued. 

The  1971-72  goal  of  increased  awareness  of  the  world  of  work 
has  been  expanded  to  two  more  specific  goals  in  1972-73.     At  the 
time  of  this  report,  300  sixth  grade  students  have  completed  a 
career  education  unit  in  ,the  1972-73  school  year.     Following  are 
evaluation  goals  for  1971-72  only,  and  both  school  years. 

1.     Increase  tlie  awareness  of  sixth  grade  students  concerning 
the  world  of  work.    (1971-72  only) 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  work  awareness 

b.  Indicator  -  scores  on  "Awareness  of  World  of  Work" 
(Orientation)  test . 

This  goal  and  variable  reflect  the  first  step  into  the  complete 
GOOP  for  elementary  students.     For  1971-72  the  only  grade  involved 
was  sixth  grade,  the  same  grade  involved  in  1970-71.  Students 
complete  two  weeks  of  classroom  orientation  in  this  phase.  The 
test  is  designed  to  measure  the  student's  general  awareness  of  the 
world  of  work. 

Pre  and  post  test  scores  for  an  approximate  ten  percent  random 
sample  of  students  shown  in  Table  2  are  15.59  and  18»6»  Student 
awareness  appears  to  be  increasing  (aj  indicated  by  this  test)  as 
a  result  of  the  two  week  orientation.     No  statistical  test  of 
significance  was  calculated.     Use  of  number  of  career  areas  iden- 
tified by  students  was  developed  as  an  additional  indicator  because 
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of  i,uestions  about  validity  of  measurement  even  though  this  indicator 
was  increased  following  th*^  orientation  phase. 


Table  2 
Career  Orientation  Test 
1971-72 


Pre-Test  Post-Test 


Means 

15  .  59 

18  .6 

Sample  Size 

171 

146 

As  shown  below,  over  ninety  percent  of  sixth  grade  teachers 
rated  this  introductory  phase  as  'Valuable**  or  above. 


Absolutely  Essential  11% 

Very  Valuable  14.8% 

Valuable  44.7% 

Not  Very  Valuable  3.5% 

Waste  of  Time  0% 


2.     Increase  the  level  of  awareness  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  procedures  related  to  the  world  of  work  as  indicated 
by  higher  mean  scores  on  Career  Education  Unit  post-test 
as  compared  to  scores  on  pre-test.   (1972-73  only) 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  awareness  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  procedures  related  to  the  world  of 
work. 

b.  Indicator  -  pre-post  test  scores  on  unit,  Career 
Education  Grade  Six. 
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A  twenty  peicent  systematic  sample  o£  sixth  grade  students 
were  tested  as  part  of  their  Career  Education  Unit  as  to  their 
career  concept  understanding.     Pre  and  post  test  mean  scores  as 
shown  in  Table  3  are  6.88  and  10.84.     The  gain  (3.95)   is  in  the 
desired  direction  and  supports  intended  concept  gain. 

Table  3 


Sixth 

Grade 

Scores  on 

Career 

Concent  Test 

•1972 

-73 

Pre 

Post 

Difference 

Test 

Test 

(Gain) 

Mean  Scores 

6.  88 

10.84 

3.95 

I 

j  Total  Students 

70 

70 

i 

i  

! 

3,     Increase  the  student's  knowledge  o£  the  career  ladder 
concept  in  local  business  and  industry  as  indicated  by 
higher  mean  scores  on  a  true-false  post-test  as  compared 
to  pre-test  scores.     (1972-73  only) 

a.  Variable  -  knowledge  of  innumerable  career  opportu- 
nities and  respective  occupational  ladder  concepts  in 
local  business  and  industry* 

b.  Indicator  -  true-false  scores  before  and  after  visit 
to  career  center. 

One  question  raised  in  ESI's  previous  evaluation  was  the 
inability  to  assess  the  specific  impact  of  student  use  of  career 
booths  describing  job  families  available  to  the  Syracuse  area.  A 
true-false  test  with  10  questions  was  conducted  by  the  Career  Center 
and  administered  to  all  students  participating  in  the  two  hour  tour 
of  the  center  including  use  of  the  booths.    Pre  and  post  test  mean 


scores,  siiown  in  Table  4  were  6.13  and  6*89,  a  gain  of  only  .76 
points • 

The  school  year  is  only  half  over  and  all  target  sixth  graders 
have  not  completed  the  program;  consequently  no  conclusions  can  he 
drawn  from  this  small  difference.     The  difference  may  be  resulting 
from  inadequate  measurement  of  change;  non-representation  of  class- 
rooms participating  to  date  ;  and/or  failure  of  career  booths  to 
produce  the  desired  change  in  information.     End  of  year  data  on 
this  test  will  enable  a  more  definite  determination  if  there  is 
a  problem. 

Table  4 

Sixth  Grade  Career  Ladder  Concept  Scores 

1972-73 


Pre 

Post 

Difference 

Test 

Test 

(Gain) 

Mean  Scores 

6  .13 

6.89 

.76 

Total  Students 

300 

300 

4.     Increase  positive  attitudes  toward  world  of  work  (occu- 
pations and  careers)  as  indicated  by  statistically 
significant  mean  scores  on  an  attitude  questionnaire. 
(1971-72  only) 

a.  Variable  -  attitudes  concerning  world  of  work. 

b.  Indicator  -  a  composite  attitude  score  based  on  five 

selected  attitudes  statements. 
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One  assumption  o£  the  elementary  program  has  been  that  students 
lack  a  positive  attitude  toward  careers  and  occupations.     An  attitade 
Composite  score  made  up  of  respon^e^^  to  five  statements  was  used 
with  as  the  most  negative  and  ''S'*  as  most  positive  indicators 

of  attitudes.     Pre  and  post  test  scores  are  shown  in  Table  5  for 
an  approximate  ten  percent  sample.     While  scores  do  increase,  tlie 
gain  is  only  .33  overall. 

Since  mid-year,  evaluations  also  indicate  only  slight  gain  in 
already  positive  attitudes.     Two  sixth  grade  classrooms  completed 
seventh  grade  level  attitude  questionnaires  to  determine  if  less 
potential  attitudes  may  be  present  on  higher  level  career  concepts. 
Composite  scores   (based  on  five  selected  statements)   as  shown  in 
Table  6  are  similar  to  previous  findings  even  though  the  gain  is 
less . 

Table  5 

Sixth  Grade  Composite  Attitude  Scores 

1971-72 

Pre  Test  Post  Test 


Samp le  Group 

Samp le 
Size 

Mean 

Samp le 
Size 

Mean 

Program  participants 

using  6th  grade 

questionnaire 

171 

3.75 

146 

4.08  1 

i 
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Table  6 

Sixth  Grade  Attitude  Sample  on  Seventh  Grade  Questionnaire 

1971-72 

Pre  Test  •      Post  Test 


Sample  Group 

Sample 
Size 

Mean 

Sample 
Size 

Mean 

Participants  using 

7th  grade  question- 

naire 

13 

3.77 

15 

3.87 

In  general  it  would      pear  that  students  do  have  a  positive 
orientation  toward  the  world  of  work  at  least  as  indicated  by  the 
statements  used.     The  findings  suggest  that  an  assumption  of  lack 
of  positive  attitude  is  involved  and  should  be  revised.     If  this 
variable  is  important  to  the  elementary  program,  then  more  specific 
student  orientations  should  be  measured  or  the  variable  dropped  from 
consideration.     We  believe  that  the  general  positive  orientation  of 
American  society  to  work  (no  spe^^ific  careers  or  occupations)  will 
be  held  by  the  youn"^   (certainly  at  this  age)  even  though  uninformed 
about  the  makeup  or  elements  in  the  woi  id  of  work.     Attitude  change 
at  elementary  level  may  be  less  important  than  mor  •  specific  atten- 
tion to  increased  awareness  and  in-depth  exploration.* 

5.     Increase  awareness  of  make-up  of  career  areas  for  at  least 
three  occupations.    (1971-72  and  1972-73) 
a .     Variable  -  awareness  of  occupational  areas . 

*  As  a  result  of  end  of  school  year  evaluation  by  ESI,  this  variable 
was  dropped  in  1972-73. 
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b.     Indicator  -  number  o£. correct  ider tifications  o£ 

characteristics  o£  career  areas  on  a  standard  test. 
The  pre  and  post  test  results  for  a  sample  of  sixth  grade 
students  for  1971-72  and  1972-73   (to  date)  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
Student  awareness  did  increase  for  students  in  both  school  years 
with  a  gain  of  2.28  and  1.93  points  respectively.     The  program  does 
affect  the  information  level  and  understanding  of  the  world  of  work 
held  by  sixth  grade  students  as  indicated  by  this  test.  Tliese 
results  are  similar  to  those  for  the  1970-71  school  year  where  800 
sampled  sixth  grade  students  had  improved  scores  for  the  following; 
(a)  A  career  concept  matching  test        reduction  in  near 
number  of  errors  from  7.75  to  4.67)  to  determine 
abilit)*  to  match  concepts  related  to  working  with 
possible  definition; 
Cb)  A  career  ladder  test  [a.  reduction  in  mean  number  of 
errors  from  2.83  to  1.58)   to  determine  ability  to 
match  jobs  with  the  level  of  education  most  often 
required.     Career  Study  Achievement  Test  had  an 
increase  in  mean  scores  from  7.35  to  8.67  for  a 
random  sample  of  55  students  who  had  completed  the 
programs  during  the  first  half  of  the  1971-72  school 
year . 
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Table  7 


Sixth  Grade  Student. 

Awareness  of 

the  Makeup  of 

the  World  of 

Work 

1971-72 

1972-73   (To  Date) 

Pre  Test 

Post  Test 

Pre  Test 

Post  Test 

Me  an 

6.4 

8.68 

6.81 

8  .75 

Sample  Size 

171 

146 

138 

138  1 

Consequently  we  have  found  agreement  in  all  measures  of  student 
gains  in  occupational  career  awareness.     The  reliability  of  instru- 
ments is  demonstrated  by  consistent  production  of  similar  results. 
No  tests  of  statistical  significant  differences  were  conducted  as 
resources  were  not  available  to  carry  out  the  data  analysis  but  all 
test  changes  were  in  the  desirable  directions  as  expressed  by  goals. 
6.     Increase  student  awareness  of  tlie  skills  required  for 
related  occupations  as  indicated  by  statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  in  pre  and  post  tests  of  skill 
awareness  as  a  result  of  working  in  the  skill  trainer 
van.    (1971-72  and  1972-73) 

a.  Variable  -  awareness  of  occupational  skills. 

b.  Indicator  -  scores  on  an  occupational  skill  awareness 
test . 

One  phase  of  the  elementary  program  has  been  two  days  of  work 
in  the  skill  trainer  (a  van  equipped  with  tools,  projects  and  equip- 
ment from  a  variety  of  occupational  areas) .     Evaluation  of  this  phase 
is  based  on  increase  in  student  awareness  of  skill  requirements  as 
well  as  teacher  assessment. 
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Pre  and  post  test  mean  scores  for  skill  awareness  shown  in 

I 

Table  8  for  sixth  grade  students  in  1971-72  were  5.36  and  11.3 
and  for  the  1972-73  (to  date)  were  3.74  and  8.18.     Student  aware- 
ness of  skills  required  for  occupations  has  increased.  Teacher 
evaluations  for  the  skill  trainer  for  1971-72  are  shown  in  Table 
9.     All  teachers  rated  the  experience  as  at  least  'Valuable'^  or 
higher.     Close  to  fifty  percent  rated  the  experience  "absolute  1/ 
essential''.     The  van  appears  to  provide  important  tactile  and 
life  simulating  experiences  for  students  where  tools  and  equip- 
ment can  be  used  to  carry  out  a  project.     Students  are  able  to 
touch,  feel,  and  manipulate  objects  related  to  occupations,  an 
important  complement  to  verbal  descriptions  as  written  material. 


Table  8 
Skill  Area  Tests 

1971-72  1972-73 


Pre  Test 

Po5u  Test 

Pre  Test  . 

Post  Test 

Me  an 

5  .36 

11.3 

3.74 

8  .18 

Sample  Size 

125 

104 

243 

149 

Table  9 

Teacher  Evaluation  o£  Skill  Trainer 


Teacher  Evaluations 


1971-72 


Absolutely  Essential 

4  2  .  4  ^0 

Very  Valuabls 

54.5% 

Valuable 

23.0'^ 

Not  Veiy  Valuable 

0.01 

Waste  of  Time 

0.0% 

erJc 
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Sixth  grade  teachers  were  asked  to  assess  changes  in  a  random 
sample  o£  their  class  during  the  program.     In  1971-72  results  o£ 
their  assessment  are  shown  in  Table  10.     The  program  is  viewed  as 
improving  the  motivation  for  54^5  of  the  students  and  improving  the 
workd  habits  of  48.5%  of  the  students. 

Table  10 


Teacher  Assessment  of  Sixth  Grade  Student  Changes  During  Program 


1371-72 

Student  Behavior 

Improved 

Stayed 
the  same 

Deteriorated 

Motivation 

54% 

36% 

10%  ' 

Work  Habits 

48.5% 

44% 

7.5% 

Studen;:s  Evaluated  -  200 


B.     Goals  for  Teachers 

1.     Teachfers  will  permit  and  encourage  individualized  career 
study  in  classrooms.     Specifically  the  mean  number  of 
individual  career  study  projects  will  be  at  least  2.0 
per  child. 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  implementation  of  individualized 
instruction  in  classroom. 

b.  Indicator  -  average  number  of  individual  career  study 
packets  per  student  completed. 

Students  are  to  study  separate  career  areas  on  their  own  follow- 
ing their  visit  to  the  Career  Center.     According  to  program  philosophy, 
this  study  both  enables  a  studeit  to  pursue  in-depth  careers  of 
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interest  and  to  study  on  their  own  at  their  own  rate,  an  important 
concern  of  the  overall  program.     For  the  two  previous  complete 
school  years  and  during  1972-73  to  date,  actual  averages  have 
exceeded  the  minimum  as  shown  in  Table  11  while  likely  not  statis- 
tically significant  differences  are  reflected.     However,  the  mean 
number  each  year  has  fallen.     Independent  se If - ins truction  may  be 
decreasing . 

Table  11 

Individual  Career  Study  Packets  Completed 

1970-71  1971-72  1972-73  Goal 


Mean  number 
per  student 

2.43 

2  .17 

2  .01 

Minimum 
nf  ?..Q 

Sample  Size 

871 
Students 

171 
Students 

12 

Classrooms 

This  decrease  may  also  correlate  with  teachers'  preference's. 
Teachers,  while  rating  the  individual  career  studies  as  valuable, 
are  not  as  enthusiastic  about  this  part  of  the  sixth  grade  prog:'am 
as  other  parts . 

For  the  school  year  1971-72  ,  17 . 3 v  consider  this  ^'absolutely 
essentia]"  compared  with  37%  and  42.4%  for  the  same  rating  for 
the  orientation  study  and  skill  trainer.     See  Table  .12. 
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Table  12 

Teacher  Ratings  6n  Individual  Career  Studies 


Teachers  ^  Evaluations 

Percentage 

Absolutely  Essential 

17.3^. 

Very  Valuable 

34.55, 

Valuable 

44.7%  j 

Not  Very  Valuable 

Waste  of  Time 

0.05  j 

C.       Goals  for  Business  and  Industry 

1.     Local  business  and  industry  will  be  involved  in  career 

orientation  for  elementary  students.     Specifically,  those 
contacted  will  maintain  at  least  17  career  exhibit  booths 
or  at  least  four  career  center  representatives  wili  visit 
each  classroom  or  allow  field  visits  for  at  least  eighty 
percent  of  those  capable  of  admitting  young  children  to 
plants  and  offices. 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  involvement  of  business  and 
industry.  ^ 

b.  Indicator  -  percentage  of  those  contacted  who  had 

a  career  booth  made  classroom  units;  and/or  allowed 
students  to  make  field* trips. 
The  seventeen  career  booths  were  maintained  throughout  the 
1971-72  school  year  and  continued  in  the  1972-73  year.     On  the 
average,  the  number  of  visits  by  career  representatives  for 
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1971-72  and  1972-73   (to  date)  was  3.9  and  4.46  per  classroom. 
Elementary  staff  members  observed  that  such  visits  are  affected 
by  limited  time  to  initiate  and  make  arrangements  for  such  visits. 
Consequently,  responsiblity  for  making  arrangments  was  left  to 
teachers  wlio  often  did  not  follow  through.     Over  eighty  percent 
of  the  business  and  industries  able  to  do  so  allowed  field  trips. 
The  only  area  where  student  field  trips  were  not  encouraged  was 
at  local  hospitals.     The  average  number  of  field  trips  per  class- 
room was  4.76  for  the  13  sixth  grade  classrooms  completing  the 
program  in  1972-73  at  the  time  of  this  report. 
D.       Goals  for  Parents 

1.     At  least  ten  percent  of  parents  per  classroom  will 
participate  in  the  program  in  some  way. 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  interest  and  amount  of  partic- 
ipation by  parents  . 

b.  Indicator  -  number  of  classroom  visits  per  parents, 
listings  of  parental  contributions  and  percent  of 
parents  visiting  classrooms. 

Evidence  obtained  by  elementary  career  program  staff  from 
teacher  anecdotal  reports  in  1971-72  indicates  that  where  parents 
visited  the  classroom,  usually  they  visited  only  once.  Plowever, 
for  1972-73  over  fifty  percent  of  the  parents  visited  classrooms. 
As  a  part  of  career  orientation  all  parents  were  interviewed  by 
Scudents  concerning  their  occupation.     Parents  served  as  resource 
personnel  to  describe  their  j obs  to  classes ,  assisted  with  supervision 
of  field  trips,  and  visited  the  career  center.     About  seven  percent 
visited^  the  skill  trainer,  according  to  elementary  staff  members. 
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B.      Elementary  Summary 

Chart  III  summarizes  the  variables  for  each  target  group  — 
students,  teachers,  parents  and  industry        the  corresponding 
desired  effect  for  GOOP,  and  the  actual  effect  to  date,  based 
on  most  current  data. 

The  fifth  grade  program,  to  date ,  is  real i zing  its  goals  and 
appears  to  be  operating  smoothly.     This  program,  in  ESI^s  judge- 
ment has  benefited  greatly  by  the  experiences  with  sixth  grade 
students  in  the  prior  two  school  years. 

For  the  sixth  grade ,  knowledge  and  awareness  variables  for 
students  have  increased  as:  desired,  with  the  exception  of  attitudes 
about  world  of  work  (which  has  subsequently  been  dropped)  and 
knowledge  of  career  opportunities  based  on  a  visit  to  the  career 
booths.     Individualized  instruction  is  close  to  the  minimum 
indicator  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  decrease.     Attention  should 
be  paid  to  increasing  extent  of  individualized  instruction  if  this 
variable  is  important  to  the  program.     Re^'ults  for  business  and 
industry  and  parents  are  meeting  expectations. 
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Chart  III 
Elementary  Evaluation  Summary 


: 

Variable 

Desired  Effect 
By  GOOP 

Actual  Effect 
(Based  on  most 
current  data) 

I.   Fifth  grade  Students 
Awareness  of  world 
o£  work 

Increase 

Increased 

Fifth  Grade  Teachers 
Utilization  of  mate- 
rials 

100%  of  teachers 

100% 

Fifth  Grade  Parents 

Parental     interviews      All  students  complete  All 

II.   Sixth  Grade  Students 


a . 

Awareness  of  world 
of  work 

Increase 

Substantial 
Increase 

r"'  

b. 

Awareness  of  fun- 
damental concepts 

Increase 

Increase 

c. 

Knowledge  of  career 
opportunities 

Incre  ase 

Very  Small  (To 
Date)  Increase 

1 

d. 

Positive  attitudes 
toward  world  of 
work 

Increase 

Shift  Increase 
Variable  Dropped 
1972-73 

e . 

i  

Awareness  of  make- 
up of  these  career 
areas 

Increase 

Marked 
Increase 

i 



Awareness  of  career 
skills 

Increase 

Substantial 
Increase 

\ 

III.  Sixth  Grade  Teachers 

Level  of  individualized 
instruction  permitted    Minimum  of  2 

projects  for 

individual 
students 

At  least  minimum 
for  three  years 
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Variable 

Desired  Effect 

Actual  Effect 

IV.  Sixth  Grade  Business 

1         and  Industry 

I         Level  of 

Maintain  career  booths, 

Good  involvement 

1  involvement 

visit  classrooms ,  and 

and  support 

i 

I  .  — 

permit  field  trips 

{  V.  Sixth  Grade  Parents 


Level  of  interest    At  least  101  More  than  minimum 

and  participation    participation  participation 
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Chapter  IV 
Evaluation  of  Junior  High  Program 


The  junior  high  school  segment  o£  the  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Project  is  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
goal  -  ''Increase  the  orientation  of  junior  high  school  students 
and  begin  exploration  of  work  opportunities  and  necessary  pre- 
paration." 

This  general  goal  is  individualized  to  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grade  activities. 

'  The  junior  high  school  program  segment  was  formally  imple- 
mented in  all  junior  high  schools  in  the  district  in  September, 
1971.     The  program  segment  was  dependent  on  curriculum  units 
developed  by  writing  teams  the  previous  summer. 

No  curriculum  materials  were  pilot-tested  in  the  1971-72 
school  year.     Also,  composition  of  first-year  writing  teams  did 
not  provide  adequate  checks  and  balances.     Curriculum  units  were 
introduced  on  a  mass  basis  into  all  junior  high  schools.  Some 
material  was  not  appropriate  to  grade  levels,  some  suggested 
activities  were  not  realistic,  and  some  listed  resources  were 
not  readily  available.     This  served  to  intensify  teachers'  re- 
sistance to  a  new  program. 

However,  these  problems  were  flagged  in  January,  1972,  during 
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evaluation  procedures.     New  curriculum  units  were  designed  by 
expanded  and  balanced  writing  teams  during  the  summer  o£  1^72. 
All  units  were  pilot-tested  and  are  being  introduced  into  other 
junior  high  schools  one  at  a  time. 

The  program  has  benefited  from  one  false  start  by  the  sub- 
sequent revision  of  techniques. 

The  junior  high  school  program  is  directea  by  three  Occupa- 
tional Resource  Specialists   (ORS)  whose  tasks  include  introducing 
the  program  to  administrators  and  faculty  members  of  each  school. 
They  also  assist  individual  teachers  and  serve  as  resource  co- 
ordinators.    The  enthusiasm  for  the  program  evidenced  by  these 
three  young  educators  has  been  very  significant  in  overcoming 
early  problems . 

For  the  x972-73  school  year,  6,048  junior  high  school  students 
distributed  among  nine  schools  are  involved  in  the  program. 

Following  are  goals  covering  students ,  teachers ,  parents  and 
business  and  industry  spanning  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  grades. 
For  the  1971-72  school  year,  goals  only  related  to  students.  All 
grade  levels  participated  in  the  same  career  program,,  thus  all 
had  the  same  goals. 

First,  goals  and  results  from  1971-72  are  discussed,  followed 
by  1972-73. 

A.       Goals  for  Students   (1971-72  only) 

1.     Increase  career  choice  awareness  for  i^eventh,  eighth,  'jind 
ninth  grade  students. 

a.     Variable  -  awareness  of  career  choices . 
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b.     Indicator  -  listing  o£  alternative  career  choices. 
One  goal  o£  the  program  is  to  increase  the  career  choices  of 
which  students  are  aware.     Students  have  impressions  about  possible 
careers  or  occupations,  many  o£  which  are  valid,  while  otliers  (as 
indicated  by  pre  program  listings)  do  not  exist  or  may  describe 
nonexistent  occupations.     The  mean  number  o£  career  choices  by 
grades  are  shown  in  Table  13.     Only  ninth  grade  students  had  a 
signi£icant  increase  in  alternatives  identi£ied,  but  a  review  o£ 
student  questionnaires  suggest  thiat  student  choices  become  more 
serious  and  more  in£ormed  while  the  number  o£  choices  may  have 
stayed  the  same  or  slightly  increased. 


Table  13 

Ca.^eer  Alternatives  Identified  by  Junior  High  School  S tu dents 


197'l-72 

7th  Grade  8th  Grade  9th  Grade 


Fall  Means 

8  .04 

9.67 

8.95 

Spring  Means 

8.62 

9  .17 

16.  74 

2.     Increase  resource  awareness  as  to  the  types  of  resources 
with  which  students  are  familiar  and  have  utilized. 

a.  Variable  -  awareness  of  resources  for  vocational 
guidance  and  career  planning. 

b.  Indicator  -  listing  of  resources . 

Career  information  -sources  used  by  a  random  sample  of  all 
junior  high  school  students  are  shown  in  Chart  4.     Generally,  the 
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information  sources  which  most  consistently  gain  in  cited  use  oy 
students  for  career  information  are  first,  guidance  counselors  and 
second,  interviews  with  employers. 

Teachers,  relatives,  friends,  libraries,  ads  and  want  ads,  and 
field  trips  gain  only  in  two  of  the  three  grade  levels.     The  "jrmal 
organizations  representing  employment  or  business  such  as  labor 
unions,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  civil  service  generally  drop  in 
cited  use.     Apparently,  a  result  of  the  program  was  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  career  information  sources  for  students  with 
increases  in  cited  use  of  those  sources  students  found  most  use- 
ful during  the  program.     Guidance  counselors  were  primary  infor- 
mation contact  and  gains  in  cited  usage  reflect  this 

3.  Students  will  increase  career  awareness  as  a  result  of 
the  program. 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  career  awareness 

b.  Indicator  -  pre  and  post  scores  on  a  12  item  test 

of  information  about  careers  and  career  development. 
Frequency  of  correct  answers  for  the  three  grades  are  shown 
in  Chart  5.     Spring  mean  scores  are  substantially  higher  than  fall 
scores  for  all  grades.     Career  awareness,  as  indicated  by  this  test 
markedly  increased  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

4.  Students  will  increase  positive  attitudes  toward  career 
planning. 

a.     Variable  -  level  of  positive  attitudes  toward  career 
planning . 
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Chart  4 

Career  Information  Sources  Used  by  Junior  High  School  Students 


Percentage  of  Sample  Indicating  Use 


Fall         Spring    Fall       Spring      Fall  Spring 
Information  Source  7th  Grade       ,       8th  Grade  9th  Grad? 


1 •  Guidance  Counselors 

18.8  37.5 

44.1  66.1 

57.1  62.7! 

2,  Teachers 

48.6  51.5 

41.2  40.5 

36.5      ^    43. S  ; 

3.  Relatives 

55.6  54.4 

52.2  59.5 

65.9         69.5  : 

4.  Friends 

64.6  55.9 

54.4  67.8 

73.0          78.8  ' 

5.  Field  Trips 

33.3  41.2 

25.7        33.9  ■ 

.  30:2         28. S  i 

6.  Ads  and  Want  Ads 

30.6  42.6 

42.6        45.5  i 

^..,^.6          50.0  '. 

7.  Interviews- with 
Employers 

21.5  29.4 

19.9  27.3 

27.8         30. S  i 

8.  NY  Employment  Agency 

12.5  12.5 

23.5  17.4 

 ■  1 

22.2         16.9  . 

9.  Privat<5  Agencies 

9.7  11.8 

20.6  13.2 

14.3          11.0  •' 

JO.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

9.7  8.8 

'  14.0  5.8 

11.9           5.9  : 

II.  Civil  Service 

9.« 

12.5  5.8 

31.1           3.4  \ 

12.  Labor  Unions 

9.0          lb.  3 

12.5  4.1 

13. S           6.8  ; 

13.  Professional 
Societies 

11.1  11.0 

12.5  7.4 

15.9           7.6  • 

14.  Col. jgts  and  Schools 

23.6  19.1 

21.3  20.7 

27.0         16.9  1 

IS.  idovernment  Agencies 

9.7  8.1 

16.2     •  12.4 

15.1         11.0  • 

16 «  Libraries »  Schools » 
*  Books ^  etc. 

55.6  68.4 

43.4  62.0 

j 

62.7  55.9 

17,  Military  Recruiting 

13.2  5.9 

14.7  10.7 

19.0          4.2  : 

[  ■  '  ^  ■ 

I  Total  Students  ;|r44  '  136  126 
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Chart  5 

Distribution  of  Career  Awareness  Scores  for  Junior  High  Students 

7th  Grade  8th  Grade  9th  Grade 


Tot3l  Correct  Percentage  Percentage  Percentage 

Items  Fall      Spring  Fall      Spring  Fall  Spring 


1  0 

0  .7 

0             .  8 

0  .0 

1  1 

.7  .7 

0  .8 

0  .0 

2 

2.8  .7 

.7  .8 

.8  .0 

3 

6.9  3.7 

3.7  2.5 

.8  3.4 

4 

5.6  7.4 

5.1  5.8 

3.2  1.7 

1  5 

9.7  15.4 

12.5  9.9 

7.1  5.9 

\ 

1  6 
f 

20.8  12.5 

17.6  9.9 

23.8  12.7 

t 

22.2  19.9 

22.1  20.7 

21.4  16.9 

i  8 

18.1  19.9 

17.6  16.5 

21.4  22.0 

1 

i  9 

10.4  16.2 

14.7  24.0 

13.5  22.0 

i 

10 

2.1  1.5 

5.9  7.4 

5.6  14.4 

11 

.7  1.5 

0  .8 

1.6  .8 

12 

0  .0 

0  .0 

0  .0 

1  Mean 
1 

3.3  7.0 

3.4  7.4 

3.53  7.8 
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b.     Indicator  -  composite  score  on  five  representative 
que s t ions  reflecting  facets  of  care^;^r  planning  . 
Moan  scores  by  grade  level  are  shown  in  Table  14.     The  dii Terence 
be'cv/cen  fall  and  spring  r»iean  scores  are  insignificant,  suggesting 
that  citl;er  the  questions  composing  the  individual  scores  are  not 
Valid  r/.easures  of  attitudes  or  attitudes  were  not  affected  by  tiie 
program.     Since  a  score  of  5.0  is  the  middle  of  the  range,  group 
r.iean  scores  around  this  point  reflect  neither  strongly  negative  or 
strongly  positive  attitudes. 


Table  14 


Attitude  Scores  for  Junior 

High  School  St 

udents 

1971-72 
7th  Grade            8th  Grade 

9  th 

Grade 

■   Fall  Mean  Scores         [          5.48  i 

*  3.50 

1  3, 

.60 

^'  Snrinf;  Moan  Scores      i          5.38  | 
 .  - —  .  . —  i               ■  ■  i 

1  3.59 

! 

.69 

— • — t 

1 

Teacher  assessment  of  the  junior  high  school  program  is  shown 
in  Chart  6.     Teachers  were  evenly  divided  in  their  beliefs  about 
GCOP^s  fulfillment  of  student  interest  in  career  studies,  but  defi- 
nately  disapproved  of  the  appropriateness  of  booklets  for  seventh 
grade  students.     They  cited  tlie  need  for  revision  jf  seventh  grade 
::;aterials  and  believed  the  time  allotted  insufficient  for  the 
v.;ar.orial  to  be  covered. 

A  majority  of  teachers  said  they  felt  career  studies  to  be 
necessary  except  science  teachers  where  only  twenty  eight  percent 
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slw'Jiiiitsji/  v;ero  positive  about  career  studies.     However,  or.ly 

i^Co^jc:;  'percent  o£  tlie  teachers  said  "r.;ost"  of  the  students  s/.owed 
z^nterest  z^Vi  career  studies  • 

liSI's  asses s:'.;ent  is  that  teac;ier  recor..T.eridations  for  chiUr.ges 
in  the  s^'^onth  grade  prograni  have  been  carried  out  in  materials  for 
li72-7o. 

li.       Goals  for  Studerits  (1972-73) 

Mid  year  data  for  junior  high  school  students  was  not  available 
:nt  goals  but  will  be  reviewed  in  the  end  of  scliool  year 


Goals  for  students  are  as  follows 


All  junior  high  students  increase  their  positive 
attitudes  toward  career  planning  by  a  statistically 
significant  difference  between  pre  and  post  tests. 
Increar^e  resource  awareness  as  indicated  by  a  statis- 
tically s-^^nificant  differen.ce  reflecting  resources 
with  which  students  are  familiar  and/ or  have  utilized. 
Students  complete  seventh  grade  with  awareness  of 
and  familiarity  with  career  cluster  concept  as 
der.;onst rated  by  s tatis tically  significant  differences 
on  nre-uost  tests  results. 

Students  increase  awareness  of  job  er.iphasis  as  reflected 
by  scores  on  a  twenty  item  data,  people  and  things 
concept . 

Eighth  grade  students,  by  end  of  year,  select  one 
career  cluster  for  in-depth  study  during  ninth  grade. 
At  least  eighty  five  percent  of  students  will  complete 
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a  wx.  tten  future  education  plan  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  nin'h  grade. 
C.       Coals  for  Teachers  (1972-73) 

i;     Participating  teachers,  on  the  average,  will  make  at  least 
seven  requests  and/or  library  check-outs  of  resource 
materials. 

a.  Variable  -  utilization  of  resource  materials  made 
available  by  GOOP . 

b.  Indicator  -  compilation  of  requests  and  check-outs 
by  ORS  team  members. 

Number  of  reports  by  tvpe  by  teachers  is  shown  in  Table  15  for 
1972-73  at  the  time  of  this  report. 

Table  15 

Teacher  Requests  for  Help  and  Materials 
1972-73   (to  date) 
Teacher  Requests  Number 


Field  Trips 

21  . 

Speakers 

10 

Writ.ten  Materials 

■4 

Meetings   (Spec.  Problems) 

8 

Other 

2 

AV  Material 

25 

Total 

70 
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Chart  0 

Teacher  Evaluation  of  Junior  High  School  Program 

1971-72 

I  %  oNo  Answer 

Yes  No  Not  Sure 


I.     Assessment  of  Materials 


Do  you  feci : 

A.     GOOP  aided  in  fulfilling 
students  interest  in 
career  studies? 

36 

39 

25 

B.     The  booklets  used  this 
year  were  appropriate 
for  7th  grade? 

18 

73 

C.     The  7th  grade  program 
materials  should  be 
revised  to  provide 
more  structure? 

61 

9 

30 

D.     The  content  too  exten- 
sive for  120  class  hours? 

•I- 

45 

25 

30 

II.     Assessment  of  Career  Study 

%  %  ^No  Answer 

Yes  No  Not  Sure 


1.     All  teachers 

60 

17 

23 

2.  English 

68 

16 

16 

3.     Social  Studies 

54 

8 

38 

4 .  Math 

80 

20 

p. 

5.  Science 

28 

44 

28 

A.     Do  you  as  a  teacher,  feel  career  studies  are  necessary?  (Above) 


B.     How  many  students  showed  interest  in  career  studies? 

.%  Most  %Some  %Very  Few  %No 

Answer 

16  56  25  3 


Total  Teachers  Responding   -  47 
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Other  teacher  g^als  for  1972-7?  for  which  no  data  was  available 
at  the  time  of  this  report  arc  as  follows: 

  Every  junior  high  classroom  teacher  of  Math,  Science, 

Social  Studies,  and  English  will  participate  in  the  progrc  . 

  Integration  of  GOOP  materials  into  standard  curriculum 

offerings  in  all  classrooms  of  participating  junior  high 
schools . 

For  this  evaluation  report,  over  eighty  teachers  from  nine 
junior  high  schools  were  asked  to  assess  the  accessibility  and 
utility  of  career  education  resource  kits.     This  information  will 
be  valuable  in  altering  material  distribution  and  teacher  moti- 
vation activities  during  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  and 
modifying  materials  for  1973-74.     Results  are  shown  in  Chart  7. 

Materials  are  generally  perceived  as  available  by  c^achers,  but 
utility  and  helpfulness  in  teaching  career  education  have  lower 
ratings.     Only  twenty  two  percent  of  the  teachers  report  that  they 
use  material  very  regularly  or  regularly.     But  almost  seventy  per- 
cent of  those  not  now  using  materials  plan  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
D.       Goals  for  Parents  (1972-73) 

1.     Disseminate  information  on  a  continuing  basis  to  parents. 

a.  Variable  -  parent  exposure  to  information  about  career 
education . 

b.  Indicator  -  number  of  lette?s,  pamphlets,  PTA  appear- 
ances, and  media  articles  related  to  GOOP. 
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Total  information  output  in  1972-73  under  this  goai   is  shown 
below: 

11  PTA  presentations 

6  PTA  handouts 

6  Television  news  segments 
10  Newspaper  articles 

1  Newspaper  picture  story  (4  pages] 

E.  Goals  for  Business  and  Industry  ^1972-73) 

1.     At  least  seventy  five  percent  of  business  and  industry 
contacted  by  students,  classes,  and  ORS  staff  react 
favorably  to  inquiry. 

a.  Variable  -  extent  of  community  openness  to  student 
inquiries . 

b.  Indicator  -  number  of  acceptances  of  student  or  class 
inquiries  by  business  and  industry. 

Number  of  requests  and  contacts  in  1972-73  at  time  of  this 
report  are  as  follows: 

30  Requests  were  favorable 
3  Requests  were  unfavorable 

2o  Ne'.    contacts  made  and  acded  to  resource  ?ile 

Two  schools  requested  and  w^jre  granted  ouc-half  day  in-service 
workshops  funded  by  SCSD.     Two  additional  schools  plan  to  request 
in-service  time  for  workshops. 

F.  Junior  High  Summary 

Chart  8  summarizes  the  most  recently  available  results  for  the 
junior  high  school  program  segment  for  students,  teachers,  parents 
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and  business  and  industry.     All  student  data  is  based  on  1971-72 
end~of-year  data.     Mid-year  1972-73  data  was  not  available  for  tliis 
report.     In  general,  rwo  of  the  student  goals  v.^ere  realized  for  the 
general  junior  iii      p'.ogram  (aii  grades  rece-?  ving  the  same  material 
1971-72)   and  two  were  not.     Career  choice  awarenass  and  positive 
attitudes  about  career  planning  did  not  increase..     Tndications  of 
teachers  use  of  materials,  parental  exposure  to  GOOP  a •^form-^^ion , 
and  business  and  industry  cooperation  are  positive. 

It  is  significant  to  nole  that,  althougli  probl  ^ms  conce.  ig 
curriculum  units  and  teac'ier  acceptance  of  career  educatio:/  have 
been  encountered,   GOOP  administrators  have  made  program  and-imate- 
rlal  adjustments  and  have  benefitted  from  these  encounters.  Based 
upon  incomplete  data  and  observations,  all  three  grade  levels  of 
the  junior  high  program  segment  appear  to  be  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  stated  goa''s. 
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Chart  7 


Junior  High  School  Teacher  Assessment  and  Use  of  GOOP  Materials 


Percentages 


Definitely  Definitely 
Yes  No 


1                                                  1              2              3              4  5 

To  t  a  1 
Responses 

34 

i   1-     Do  ycu  have  easy 
1           accrss  to  resource 

mat  rial  kits?              67            21              6              2  3 

;   2,     11"  you  are  not  now 

1          using  the  kits,  do  you 

j          plan  to  use  ^heva  in 

1          the  aear  futui^?          50            18            1:)              2  1 

6  2 

i 

i  3.     Do  the  kits  ^  vovide 
I          an  aid  to  the  teach - 
1          ing  of  career  edu- 
'          cation  withir  vcur 
1          regular  sub:iewL 

t             Xlciillcvvul^  .                           ^  i                                                   IZ  ID 

66 

i                                        .  , 

1  4.     Do  you  find  the  kits 
1          l.olpful  in  teaching 
your  regular  subject 

material?                       14            19            19            29  18 

• 

72 

1  5.     Do  yOwi  feel  you  are 
;          well  enough  acquainted 
i          with  kits  to  make 
1          sufficient  use  of 

i          them?                             17            22            29            20  11 

81 

1                                              Very  Not 

Regularly  At 

!  ' 

[6.     To  what  degree  do 
I          you  find  yourself 

1          using  the  kits?              7            15            24            21  30 

78 
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Chart  8 

Summary  of  Junior  High  Program 


Variable 


Desired  Effect 
By  GOOP 


Actual  Effect 
(Based  on  most 
current  data) 


I  .|  Students   C7th,  8th, 
and  9tu) 


!  A.  Career  choice 
awareness 


;  B,  Types  of  Vocational 
Informat.*  Sources 


C    Leve]  of  career 
awareness 


i 


D.  Conuinue  attitudes 
atout  career  plan- 
ning 


!     II.  Teachers 


Teacher  use  of  career 
materir.is 


III .  Parents 


Parental  exposure  to 
junior  high  program 


Increase 


Seek  more  qual 
if ied  sources 


IncT  ea  -e 


In'^re  ase 


7th  Slight  Increase 
8  h  Slight  Increase 
9th  Substantial 
Increas  e 


Less  Dependency  upo^"! 
frierds  and  relative^ 
and  jnore  use  of 
counselors  and 
em;)lo''3es  . 


iMurked  Inc  l  oas3 


Increase 


Increase 


7 th  Slight  Do  c r c  p  s  e 
8th  Slight  ijncrease 
9  :h  Slight  Increase 


Request?  for  GOOP 
lielp  and  assistance 
have  increased 


Output  of  messages 
about  GOOP  has  bee 
significant 


I     I  v'.  Business  and  Industry 

Openness  to  student 
inquiry 


High 


Response  to  date, 
mainly  favorable 
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Chapter  V 

Evaluation  of  Senior  High  School  Program 

The  Senior  High  School  program  segment  of  the  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Training  Project  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  job  train- 
ing and  placement        ''Enable  individualized  career  preparation  and 
implementation  o£  career  plan". 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  two  complimentary  program  thrusts  are 
employed,     Fii-st,  drop-outs,  potential  drop-outs  and  under  achievers 
are  considered  a  target  population  for  individualized  counselling, 
special  instruction,  a:id  -iob  placement  where  employment  is  desired. 

Second,  all  senior  high  school  students  are  a  target  population 
for  increasing  awareness  for  career  opportunities.     The  Occupational 
Resource  Specialists   ;'ORS)  described  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report 
produce  and  publish  a  bi-moiithly  newsletter  which  is  available  to 
all  senior  high  school  students.     Tne  ORS  team  also  assists  senior 
high  schocl  guidance  counselors  to  interpret  results  of  the  Ohio 
Vocational  Interest  Survey. 

These  activities  are  directed  toward  S,470  senior  high  school 
students. 

The  target  population  of  drop-outs,  potential  drop-outs,  and 
under-achievers  is  beinj  served  throi^.gh  three  program  efforts.  They 
are  as  follows: 
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Occupational  Learning  Center   (OLC)   -  Senior  high  school 
drop-outs  and  severe  discipline  problem  students  are 
served  in  specialized  centers  away  from  actual  scliools. 
Tliis  program  provides  an  individualized  approacli  that  is 
occupationally-oriented  rather  tlian  academic.  This 
approach  is  combined  with  actual  work  experience  and/or 
vocational  training.     In  the  1971-72  school  year,  82 
students  were  served  with  only  nine  leaving  the  program. 
At  the  date  of  this  report,  104  students  are  enrolled. 
Occupational  Resource  Teachers  (ORT)   --  This  program 
phase  also  serves  drop-outs,  potential  drop-outs,  and 
under-achievers .     However,  students  are  kept  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  school  but  given  work  experience  opportunities 
identified  by  ORT  stafi  members.     In  the  1971-72  school 
year,  554  students  were  enrolleu  in  this  program  phase. 
However     177  did  not  complete  activities. 
Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Career  Education  (PACE) 
The  Syracuse  City  Schoo]  District  and  Onondaga  Community 
College  are  cooperating   :o  offer  PACE.     Since  its  incep- 
tion, the  PACE  program     .s  emphasized  distinctive  features 
in  furthering  the  goals  :f  career  awareness  and  skill  level 
attainment  among  high  s:'.ool  students.     Means  of  achieving 
these  goals  are  through  an  interdisciplinary  approach  that 
includes  classroom  projects  and  related  field  trips.  Through 
PACE,  under-achieving  senior  high  school  students  are 
motivated"  to  remain  in  school  through  graduation    and  then 
participate  in  an  associate  degree  program  at  Onondaga 
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Community  College.^  Approximately  375  students  currently 

are  participating  in  PACE. 
Corresponding  to  design  of  the  Senior  High  program,  the 
evaluation  will  deal  separately  with  the  three  projects. 
PACE 

PACE  is  a  multi-facted  project  including  four  job-families: 
paramedical,  engineering  technology,  retail  business  management, 
and  executive  secretarial. 

The  initial  group  of  PACE  students  are  now  seniors  and  will  be 
graduating  in  Tune,  1973. 

As  an  initial  step  to  evaluate  PACE,  ESI  worked  with  PACE  staff 
to  develop  tentative  goals  and  indicators.     A  year-end  evaluation 
will  be  complete  in  June,  1973. 
A.      Goals  and  Indicators  for  PACE 

1.  Goal  -  fifty  percent  of  PACE  students  upon  graduation 
will  enter  a  one  or  two  year  associate  degree  program. 

a.  Indicators-  entrance  percentage  at  June,  1973 
number,  accepted  as  of  December,  1972. 

b,  PACE  counselors  will  obtain  data. 

2.  Goal  -  a  high  percentage  of  PACE  students  will  improve 
achievement  levels  during  school  year.     PACE  students 
will  demonstrate  increases  in  motivation  by  remaining  in 
school,  and  pursuing  education .  . 

a.  Indicators 

(1)  -  grade  point  averages  June,  1972  to  June,  1973. 
Sample  of  1971-72  school  year, 
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(2)  Drop-out  rate  or  school  attendance,  1971-72 
school  year  vs.  1972-73  school  year. 

(3)  Responses  to  questionnaire  statement,  e.g., 
"How  do  you  feel  about  school?",  and  "How 
much  relation  did  your  school  work  seem  to 
have  on  your  future?" 

3.     Goal  -  Increase  PACE  student  awareness,  particularly  con- 
cerning job  clusters, 
a.  Indicators 

(1)  Student  assessment  of  PACE  program  at  end  of 
school  year  will  be  favorable  (on  the  average) 

(2)  PACE  students '  self -^confidence  will  increase 
comparing  entrance  measures  with  end  of  school 
year  measures.    (Instruments  to  bo  developed) 

(3)  Student  responses  to  questionnaire  statements, 
e.g.  "On  the  whole  how  do  the  students  who 
know  about  it  seem  to  feel  about  the  PACE 
program?", "How  do  your  parents  feel  about  the 
PACE  program?,"  "How  much  confidence  do  you  have 
in  yourself?"  and  "How  good  a  student  do  you 
try  to  be?" 

Occupational  Resource  Teachers 

Only  end  of  school  data  from  1971-72  was  available  for  the 
Occupational  Resource  Teachers  (ORT)  at  the  time.of  this  report. 
Formal  goals  for  this  program  have  not  been  set  at  this  time,  but 
behavorial  areas  to  be  affected  by  ORT  staff  activities  and  results 
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are  described  below.  All  data  described  below  was  provided  by 
CRT  staff  members*  ESI  was  not  involved  in  specifying  data  to 
be  collected  or  able  to  assess  data  reliability. 

School  attendance  for  the  target  group  served  by  ORT  staff 
members  consistently  below  average,  believed  by  staff  members  to 
be  less  than  thirty  percent.     Administrators  and  teachers  report 
that  students  in  this  program  improved  in  attendance  during  the 
year*    No  data  on  attendances  was  compiled. 

When  asked  to  assess  the  program,  eighty  six  percent  of  the 
students  said  it  was  "meaningful'',  four  percent  s.aid  it  was  "not 
meaningful",  and  ten  percent  did  not  respond. 

Employers  rated  their  student  employees  from  the  program  as 
thirty  seven  percent  excellent,  forty  six  percent  satisfactory, 
and  seventeen  percent  needing  improvement. 

Of  the  554  students  enrolled  in  the  program,  377  students 
obtained  jobs  and  continued  with  them  throughout  the  program. 
Occupational  Learning  Centers 

A.     Goals  for  Students 

1.     Each  student  will  increase  his  basic  skill  competency 
by  one  grade  level  in  reading  and  math. 

a.  Variable  -  reading  and  math  grade  levels. 

b.  Indicator  -  metropolitan  standardized  test  scores. 
Entry  and  end  of  school  year  average  grade  levels  for  students 

are  shown  in  Table  16,  for  vocabulary,  reading. comprehension ,  and 
computation  (math) .     Both  vocabulary  and  reading  gained  over  one 
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grade  level  (1.13  and  1.43  level  gains  respectively)  and  math 
gained  .91  grade  level.     The  average  enrollment  length  was  7.3 
months.     Staff  members  believed  grade-level  gain  would  be  higher 
with  larger  average  enrollment.     The  1972-73  pre-test  scores  foi 
reading  and  math  are  also  shown. 

Table  16 

OLC  Metropolitan  Standardized  Test  (Grade-Levels) 

1971-72 


Pre -Test 
at  Entry 

Post 
Test 

Grade  Level 
Gain 

1972-73 
Pre  - tes  t 

Vocabulary 

6 . 85 

7.98 

1.13 

Not  avail. 

Reading  Comprehension 

6.52 

7.95 

1.43 

6.46 

Computation -math 

7.03 

7.94 

.91 

6.43 

2.     Students  will  have  twenty  five  percent  improvement  in 
attendance . 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  attendance . 

b.  Attendance  records  in  school  and  work  before  entering 
and  during  program.. 

Average  attendance  at  the  centers  was  82.7  percent  as  compared 
to  6S.4  percent  before  entering  the  OLC  program,  a  17.3  percent 
point  gain  (exceeding  desired  gain).     Comparing  attendance  with 
previous  attendance,  38  students  improved,  34  remained  the  same, 
and  two  worsened. 

For  1972-73,  pre-center  average  attendance  was  44.7  percent. 
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3.     Each  student  will  find  significantly  measurable  success 
in  employment  or  employment-related  training. 

a.  Variable  -  level  of  employment  or  related  training 
success . 

b.  Indicator  -  employer  and  counselor  ratings. 

Sixty- two  students  had  jobs  for  the  1971-72  school  year  with 
56  students  maintaining  employment  continuously,  six  having  state 
employment,  and  eight  not  able  to  or  ready  to  hold  a  job  during  the 
year.     For ^ 1972- 73  ,50  students  are  employed,  20  are  in  training, 
and  54  are  in  vocational  readiness . 

Other  indicators  of  success  for  1971-72  are  shown  in  Chart  9. 

Other  OLC  goals  for  1972-73  which  relate,  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  are  as  follows":' 

Students  will  gain  in  level  of  general  information  as  indi- 
cated by  individualized  progress  records.- 

  Student  level  of  career  awareness  will  increase  as 

indicated  by  activity  achievement  records. 

  Students  will  be  able  to  develop  and  implement  career 

plans  as  indicated  by  percentage  completing  career,  plans 
and  vocational  check  list. 
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Chart  9 


Employment  and  Related  Training  Success  Indicators 


1. 

i  ' 

i 

1 

Supervisor's  report  on  job  performance  - 

Excellent  -  24  students 
Satisfactory  -  18  students 
Needs  Improvement  -  17  students 

2. 

Work  attendance  -  percent  in  relation  to  possible: 

i 

90-100%  -  39  students 
80-89  %  -  12  students 
/u-/y  -6-0  Students 
60-69  %  -  4  students 

"^O-QQ    ^    -  «;tnrlpn1-c 

3. 

Vorational    Rp^idi  np'^ 

u 

o 

E 

/\«         xVJDiCXvC     CLLLXULIVJ-C/      LUWCtlU-  WUIJS. 

1  J 

A  f\ 

10 

X).     i-vuxxxLy   cu  ducepL  respons ID  11 1  ty 

1  C 

1  c 
00 

12 

1 

C.     Willingness  to  do  an  acceptable  job 

10 

41 

21 

D.     Sufficient  occupational  information 

20  ■ 

37 

-  6 

E.     Choice  of  career  area 

27 

25 

10 

4. 

Preparation  for  a  career 

A.     Training  or  in-depth  study  in  career 
choice 

27 

30 

5 

B.     Acceptable  job  seeking  skills 

16 

26 

8 

C.     Employer's  evaluation 

9 

24 

15 

Work  Experience 

A.     Sheltered  job  (10-15  hrs. .  a  week) 

9 

21 

11 

B.  Community  job  (20-40  hrs.  a  wk.  paid 
by  employer) 

9 

20 

1.2 

C.     Obtaining  full-time  job  independently 

4 

15 

4 

D.     Plan  for  post  graduate  activity 

1 

6 

2 

*  U-Unsatis£actory ,  S-Satisf actory , -  E-Excellent 
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Summary  of  Senior  High  Programs 


Desired  Effect 
By  GOOP 

Actual  Result 

1.  Occupational  Resource 
Teaciicrs 

Attendance 

Improve 

No  data,  but 
teacher  assess- 
ment was  "im- 
provement" 

,  o.  Student  assessment 

Favorab le 

86%  said  program 
was"meaningful" 

C.  Employer  assessment 

Favorable 

/ 

83^  said  student 
employees  were 
"satisfactory"  or 
"excellent" 

;  D.  Employment 

Most  students 
obtain  jobs 

68%  obtained  and 
maintained  jobs 

11.;  Occupational  Learning 
i  Centers 

i  A.  Academic  skills 

Improve 

At  least  one  grade 
level  gain 

'  £.  Attendance 

Improve 

17-3%  point 
gain 

1  C.  Employment  or 
j        employment  re- 
i        lated  training 

1 

!    - 

1 

_  L 

Successful 

All  indications  of 
success  were 
positive 
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Senior  High  School  Summary 

Chart  10  summarizes  results  for  ORT  and  OLC  programs.  All 
ii'.dcuwions  of  student  improvement  in  school  and  employment-related 
v;crc  positive.     No  evaluation  data  for  PACE  was  available, 
.iarch,  1973  ,  ESI  evaluation  team  members  are  scheduled  to 
...o..;.  v/i'ch  key  staff  members  of  PACE,  OLC,  and  ORT.     This  meeting 
v;:i.ll  be  designed  to  assist  in  development  of  specific  evaluation 
uuohr.icucs.     Also,  it  will  be  designed  to  help  staff  members  under- 
btar.d  the  scope  und  complexity  of  all  senior  high  school  program 
p::Lises  operating  under  GOOP .     This  lack  of  understanding  has 
resulted  in  some  fragmentation  of  program  efforts  which  must  be 
corrected.     Staff  members  must  become  aware  of  overall  program 
^Oi.ls  cs  well  as  identified  goals  for  their  own  program  segment. 

Strong  efforts  must  be  made  by  GOOP  administrators  to 
establish  a  "team  spirit"  among  the  three  separate  program  com- 
pc:icnts.     Service     to  students  in  all  three  program  segments 
appears  to  be  achieving  desired  outcomes,  but  confusion  and  lack 
of  coiiimunications  are  causing  some  undesirable  conditions  in 
program  administrations.     Currently,  among  staff  members  associated 
with  the  senior  high  school  program  components,  there  exists  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  overall  program  thrusts  and  goals;  some  con- 
fusion concerning  program  segment  relatedness  to  GOOP  goals;  and 
an  inability  to  define  roles  "of  staff  personnel. 

ESI  evaluation  team  members  have  met  separately  with  staff 
members  of  each  program  segment  on  several  occasions.  However, 
these  individualized  meetings  have  not  produced  the  broad  desired, 
results . 
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Possibly,  the  group  meeting  in  March  will  alleviate  problem  areas. 
Mowover,  GOOP  administrators  must  devote  intensive  effort  to  re- 
cnforcing  this  effort  and  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
clarify  roles  to  be  assumed  by  all  staff  members. 
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Chapter  VI 
GOOP  Administration 

The  adir^inistration  of  the  Guided  pccupational  Orientation  Pro- 
ject is  sound  and  is  making  every  effort  to  insure  that  project  goals 
are  achieved.  Administrators  have  exhibited  remarkable  flexibility 
ir.  restructuring  various  program  activities  in  order  to  achieve 
Ts'iore  progress . 

As  Goop  enters  the  third  year,  one  grade  level  program  segm<^ 
is  exhibiting  weakness  as  related  to  project  administration,  rne 
three  senior  high  school  program  segments  —PACE,  OLC,  and  OHT  ~- 
represent  an  administrative  problem  centered  around  authority  defin- 
ition. Although  all  three  program  segments  relate  to  GOOP,  there 
exist    no  clear-cut  lines  of  authority  to  GOOP  administrators.  This 
situation  has  resulted  in  confusion  and  complications  which  must  be 
overcome  in  the  immediate  future.  ESI  evaluation  team  members  re- 
cor.rrnend  that  GOOP  administrators  and  staff  members  of  PACE,  OLC ,  and 
0:^:T  work  together  to  define  areas  of  responsibility  and  authority, 
GOOP  organizational  linkage  must  be  developed  for  the  entire  senior 
high  school  program  segment. 

The  elementary  prograin  segment  appears  well-organized.  The  fifth 
grade  career  awareness  program  was  initiated  successfully.  The  sixth 
grade  program  segment  modifications  were  introduced  effectively  and 
efficiently,  ESI  team  members  were  impressed  with  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  elementary  program  staff  members  in  simplifying  var- 
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iouG  xesting  instruments  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of  paper  handling 
required  for  teachers  and  stafi  miembers. 

it  is  most  encouraging  to  observe  the  revisions  in  the  junior 
hi^^;/.  school  program,  segments  and  materials.  These  revisions  were 
ir.ade  by  GOO?  administrators  in  response  to  ESI  evaluation  findings. 
Curricu"". am  materials  were  revamped  and  revised;  specific  grade  level 
f':<^ls  v/ore  r'eveloped  by  GOOP  staff  members  working  with  ESI  evaluators; 
r:u\j  curriculum  materials  were  pilot- tested;  and  nev/  materials  were 
introduced  methodically  into  one  school  at  a  time  rather  than  on  a 
r.iass  basis  as  in  the  past. 

In  the  senior  high  school  program  segment,  the  ORT  program  seg- 
rr.orjt  stijl  does  not  have  specific  goals  established*  Goals  for  the 
PACE  program  segment  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  b»|t  a  skeleton  sot 
of  goalo  v/as  devised  during  a  brief  meeting  between  PACE  staff  mem- 
bers and  ESI  evaluators  in  December,  1972.  ESI  staff  members  re- 
cor.:mGnd  that  more  specific  long-term  and  short-term  goals  for  these 
tv/o  program  segments  be  developed.  A  meeting  between  ESI  and  senior 
high  school  program  officers  is  scheduled  for  March,  1973 »  to  accom- 
plish this. 

Staff  members  of  the  Occupitional  Learning  Centers  have  estab- 
lished specific  goals,  are  collecting  data  in  a  systematic  and  ef- 
fecxivi^  manner,  and  are  responding  to  evaluation  requirements « 

ESI  staff  members  have  met  with  GOOP  administrators  concerning 
batter  utilization  of  the  evaluation  team*s  on-site  man  days  in 
Syracuse.  At  the  request  of  ESI  staff,  a  conference  with  top  GOOP 
administrators  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  on-site  visit 
as  well  as  at  the  conclusion.  These  conferences  will  help  flag  prob- 
lem areas  in  an  o-^derly  manner. 
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also  recommends  that  the  project  coordinator  be  given  oppor- 
to  visit  other  exemplary  projects  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
growth  ani  development.  This  recommendation  is  based  on 
sion  that  travel  funds  are  available  within  the  project 

all,  the  administration  of  GOOP  is  above  average  for  com- 
.rojects  and  displays  all  evidence  of  dedication  to  project 
objectives , 
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•  Chapter  V^t 
Observations  and  Recuinmendations 


The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Project  will  enter  the  third 
arid  final  year;  of  federal  funding  on  February  1,  1973.  This  sit- 
uation v;ill  create  the  necessity  for  administrative  decision-making 
throughout  the  next  12  months  and  v/ill  create  the  need  for  effective 
planning, 

ESI  evaluation  team  members  urge  that  GOOP  administrators  and 
key  staff  members  begin  intensive  planning  for  program  continuation 
after  the  conclusion  of  federal  funding*  Planning  should ^include 
attention  to  continuation  and  plans  for  eventual  replacement  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment;  disposition  of  personnel;  and  the  probability 
of  continuing  Various  program  activities. 

In  this  context,  ESI  recommends  that  an  impact  study  of  the 
elimination  of  federal  funding  of  GOOP  be  completed  by  project  ad- 
ministrators and  staff  no  later  than  August  1^  1973. 

Chapters  V  and  VI  of  this  report  contain  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  three  program  segments  concerned  with  senior 
high  school-  activities •  In  an  overall  sense,  ESI  recommends  that 
GOOP  administrators  continue  to  seek  improved  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  the  program  officers  of  the  senior  high  school  com- 
ponent* As  previously  stated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  work  sessions 
scheduled  in  March,  1973 #  between.  GOOP  administrators,  senior  high 
.   school  program  officers,  and  ESI  evaluators  will  alleviate  the  sit- 
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As  the  third  and  .final  year  of'  GOOP  progresses,  ESI  proposes 
to  perform  actual  program  auditing  among  elementary , junior  high 
school,  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  students  selected  ran- 
doi"iily,  .  Information  gathered  during  this  program  audit  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  evaluation  report  • 

i 

Planning  procedures  have  improved  greatly  since  the  inception 
of  GOO?,     It  is  significant  to  more  increasin^^  community  awareness 
and  support,  the  commitment  of  Niagra-Mohawk,  as  evidenced  in  cor- 
r^espondence  to  project  administrators;  the  coverage  afforded  the 
project  by  Syracuse  area  mass  media;  the  declaration  of  the  "Year 
cf  Career  Awareness"  by  the  Syracuse  Board  of  Education;  and  the 
i.r.t'raction  of  visitors  from  the  community,  the  state,  and  the 
nation  are  indications  of  project  acceptance • 

The  dissemination  of  information  concerning  GOOP  has  been  ex- 
cellent^   Project  staff  members  have  been  willing  to  share  informa- 
tion and  materials.    However,  the  number  of  requests  for  information 
ceera  to  creafce   an  unnece^ssary  work  burden  for  staff  members  and 
v;a;sx  have  an  adverse  effect  on  administrative  costs,    ESI  recommends 
that  some  internal  evaluation  of  dissemination  activities  be  con- 
ducted promptly. 

In  assessing  the  overall  impact  of  GOOP,  it  is  obvious  that 
career  awareness  is  increasing  generally  for  students  in  grades 
five  through  nineo    However,  attitudes  are  not  being  affected  and 
it  is  recommended  that  attitudinal  concepts  be  discarded  in  the 
future  0  \ 

In' grade  ten  through  twelve,  the  Occupational  Learnirg  Centers 
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are  having  the  desired  impact  on  the  target  populations.    The  work 
activities  of  the  centers  are  exemplary  and  should  "be  replicated 
in  other  school  districts.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  OLC  activities 
can  be  broadened  in  Syracuse  schools  in  the  future. 

ESI  recommends  that  full  attention  be  focused  on  existing 
program  activities  in  the  coming  year.    This  should  be  simple  to 
accoxplish  since  staff  members  will  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
designing  curriculum  materials,  developing  resource  lists,  and 
introducing  facultj/^  members  to  program  activities.    The  third 
year  of  GOOP  should  be  the  year  when  all  program  components  operate 
smoothly  and  efficiently.    Staff  members  should  have  more  time 
available  to  deal  with  individual  problems  and  concerns. 

Also,  ESI  urges  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Syracuse  City  School  District  be  informed  of  the  impact  of  GOOP 
a.nd  be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  continue  program  'activities 
following  the  termination  of  federal  funding. 

As  in  the  past,  ESI  must  comment  on  the  dedication  of  all 
GOOP  staff  members  —  the  dedication  which  has  overcome  many" 
obstacles  and  has  carried  the  entire  project  to  the  current  state 
of  general  excellence,'    Particularly,  we  must,  remark  on  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  Mr,  Sidney  Johnson,  Mr,  Hans  Lang,  and  Mr^  Richard 
J.  Bannigan.    It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  many  instances  when  . 
the  leadership  provided  by  these  men  has  insured  the  success  of* 
the  project. 
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To  Junior  High  School  Personnel'* 

TMs  booklet  is  intenr'ed  as  an  introduction  to  t:\c-  no\;  Ruined  Cccuj^a- 
tional  Orientation  Prof^ram^for  7'th 'and  8th  Grades. 

In  tJie  booklet  are  separate  sections  vxitten  for  the  princinal, 
guidance  counselor,  junior  hiqh  Palish,  social  stu^^ies,  science,  anrl 
inatlieTTatics  teachers. 

^eadijig  through  the  booklet  s'^.oulcl  nrovide  tJie  reader  ^-dt^'^  a  general 
understanding  of  the  progra^Ti's  operation,    5=taecific  section<^  are  intender? 
to  introduce  the  roles  of  tlie  key  individuals — comi^elors,  teacherrs, 
and  principals — in  tJie  proarani's  operation « 

Tjiose  of  us  vho  prepared  materials  for  tlie  kits  firmly  ^^eli'^ve  in 
and  recognize  tlie  need  for  occuoational  education,  and  ^je  sincerel^" 
iTope  that  our  colleagues  tliroughout  tie  District  vdll  share  our  feelinr^,. 

Hopefully,  tlie  rraterials  prepared  and  presented  i-Till  ^le  helofi-LL  to 
tlie  sdiool  staff.    InTportantl^^,  tJaey  are  all  suggested — the  resiiLts  or 
our  a.^jn  classroom  experience.    Our  rnajor  ga-il  is  to  help  ^^/racuse's 
stixJents  begin  serious  thirfrinq  ant^  nlannina  to^rard  their  eventual 
place  in  the  ^  orld  of  \^DrIc.    ^ny  instruction  and  heln  T^rhich  furtJiers 
tliis  goal  has  its  place  mthin  the  prograri. 


^•^ritincT  Tean 

Guided  Occuoational  Orientation  Program 


^^"friting  Teari  Coordinator 


Iton  Cbcciole 


Social  Studies  Teacliers^ 


Jo  Itombluth  C^oose^/elt) 
Len  O^ler  (HJt.  c^mith) 
Dorothy  Savo  (Lincoln) 
Leo  S^-reeney  (EastT'-Tood) 
John  Bonura  (H/-\  ^ith) 
John  Hernandez  (Clary) 
Irma  Fliltr;  (Grant) 
Tom  Homestead  (Lew) 
'^n  Cblabufo  (Blodqett) 
Bob  Bra^jn 
F'^arilee  Fossaceca 
T^ran  Traynor 
Steve  Phillips 


English  Teachers • 


Math  Teachers- 


Science  Teachers 


Guidance  Consultant 

Occupational  :^esource  tSpecialists - 


Curriculxm  Consultant 


Assistant,  Guided  Occipational 
Orientation  Program 


Dick  Panniaan 
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InLY  COi.CLPTS  Ii,  CA:FL};  Li-UC/TIU] 


Fuiiuaitiental  to  the  Guiueii  Occui^atioiial  0rientc3.tion  Pro.r;ra;i 
is  tiiC  unaerstandiiir  of  three  key  conceptG--  career,  career 
euucation,     and  occupational  'clusters* 

careei   ir>  a  T')C:3'r»Oi>e ^  11'.'  satiGf^'iii'     luccc     :iOi\  of  Tiro- 
uuctivo  activ.i.tieii  i.iii'- ciu  to-  L.i:;i^.r  over  a  lifeti;  j  v.nc.i'all^' 

leauii't:-    tovarc      V'.dtei'  ts-jti:;! actioii  aiUi  contivi, 'Utior.  •      ijiorv  for'c  , 
cuvixtv  uuucatioii  ir>  -vc:/cxy\Lxion  for  all  ■  crniri/Tful  and  productive 
activity  5  at  v.'ork  or  at  leisure 9  v/hether  paid  or  volunteer  ^  as 
einployer  or  employee,  in  private  business  or  in  the  public  sector  5 
or  in  the  family.     The  key  vjords  are  "productivity     and  'achievement. 

Central  to  the  career  education  concept  is  recognition 
that  success  in  v/orkin^^  l?lfe  involves  p;ood  mental  and  physical 
healtli^  human  relations  skills     a  cojimitment  to  honest  r/ork  as  the 
source  of  income ^  and  a  uillingness  to  accept  the  discipline  of  the 
v/ork-place  and  to  be  r-otivated  toi/ard  achievement  in  the  work 
settinj>     It  also  requires  all  of  the  basic  skills  of  cci'imuxiication 
and  computation  and  a  basic  familiarity  uith  tiie  concepts  of  science 
and  technology  as  well  as  a  saleable  skill  in  demand  in  the  job 
market. 

Career  education  is  a  total  concept  which  should  permeate 
all  education,     givinj^  a  nev?  emphasis  to  tlie  objective  of  successful 
preparation  for  and  development  of  a  lifelong,  productive  career. 
Yet  it  must  in  novjay  conflict  with  other  important  education  objec-- 
tives.     Its  beneficiaries  can  still  become  good  citizens,  parents  .j 
and  cultivated  and  self-av/are  human  beings  because  career  success 
can  augment  all  other  sound  education. 

Career  education  should  become  part  of  tlie  student's 
curriculum  from  the  mom.ent  he  enters  school.     It  relates  reading.^ 
v/riting^  and  arithmetic  to  the  varied  v/ays  in  which  adults  live  and 
earn  a  living.     As  the  student  progresses  through  school,  the  skills, 
knov;ledge  i  and  above  all  the  attitudes  necessary  for  every  student 
are  stressed.     This  stress  is  phased  into  every  subject  for  every 
student  .J  not  just  in  separate  classes  designed  for  those  who  are 
"going  to  vjork.'' 

Career  education  replaces  the  continued  postponement  of 
consideration  of  carecar  goals  with  encouragement  of  the  choice  of 
tentative  goals  vjhich  can  be  changed  whenever  necessary  but  which 
serve  both  to  motivate  lea-*'ning  and  to  foster  maturity  of  purpose. 
It  denies  to  the  school  any  monopoly  as  a  learning  environment,  yet 
gives  the  school  a  key  role  in  identifying  the  learning  environmeiits 
which  can  further  the  career  goal. 
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"Career  clusters,'*  a  concept  developed  by  t^o,  U.",  Office  of  J'ducation, 
has  a  very  r^^.strxcted  meaning  when  clearly  defined.  Briefly, 
the  cluster  Is  the  total  collection  of  jobs  or  oo^cunations  vzhich, 
vrorking  together,  provide  a  major  s-3rvice  needed  by  individuals, 
communities,  or  the  nation.     All  the  occupations  and  people  neej^ed 
to  provide  one  function  ar.3  grouned  together  into  one    cluster  . 


A  sample  cluster  might  be  '^transportation,''    nroimcd  into  this  headin;^ 

are  all  those  jobs  and  occupations  which,   tof^etb:Cr<,  provide  the  transnortation 

network  and  functions  of  the  nation,  -    The  clu'^^ter  would  includ.? 

traffic  enp,lnc:cr3  3  bus  drivers,   ticket  agents,  maintenance  ocrsonnoT, 

railroad  engineers^  shipping  clerks,  airlines  pilots,  stewardesses, 

and  any  office  De^sonnel  working  for  transportaton  firms. 


\7ithin  the  cluster  are  located  individual  j^hs  —  th:  work  performed 

by  any  one  person  within  the  cluster,     A  job,   thus,  is  the  individual's 

specialized  X7ork  contributing  to  the  cluster  within  which  he  works. 


Example: 


TO  TTIE  PVJ>ICIPAL: 


GUXnET)  OCCI^ATIONAL  OT^TriTATin^^ 


The  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program  no^?  hras  m.T.terials  preoared 

for  all  three  junior  hiph  school  prades — 7, .^^5  &  0 — in  all  four  acadeTnic 

areas,  English  Social  Studies,  Science,  and  Matlieinatics*     details  on  these 

oarts  of  the  progran  are  located  in  separate  sections  of  this  packet.  This 

introduction  seelcs  to  sunplv  information  you  may  need  in  coord in^.tin<^  vonr 
schoo 

school ' s  program. 

CURPvICULUM  OVKRVT^.U 

Materials  have  been  prepared  so  that  teachers  mav  use  them  in  manv 
different  vays.     There  is  no  sinp.le  curriculum  f^uide,  but  rather  a 
set  of  activities,   resources >  and  objectives  which  can  he  adanted  by 
individual  teachers  in  a  variety  of  wavs.     Tntroduc tionc^  Tjritten  for 
English,  social  studies,  science,  and  math  teachers  five  Tnore  snecific 
information. 

CURRICULlPt  Kits 

The  materials  prepared  for  classroom  use  are  collected  in  kits,  vhich 
have  bean  distributed  to  schools.  Though  material?  varv  -^rom  subject 
to  subject,  they  all  follow  a  centra''  format' 


Replacements  for  materials  in  kits,  additional  conies  of  some  items, 
are  available  through  the  project  office.  Levy  School,   (Ext.  353). 

PPvOJECT  PERSONl^JEL 

Project  Director  -  Richard  Bannigan,  Levy  School,  ^.xt.  353 
Occupational  Resource  Specialists  - 

Robert  .Brorm  -  Ext.  353 
Ronald  Cocciole  -  Ext.  353 
Merilee  Fossaceca  -  Ext.  353 
Fran  Traynor  -  Ext.  353 

COUi^SELOR'^S  ROLE 

Counselors  are  in  integral  part  of  Guided  Occupational  lirientation . 
A  detailed  description  of  their  roles  is  included  in  this  packet. 
Generally,  principals  should  encourage  counselors  tn  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  program  and  to  act  as  consultants  to  classroom  teachers  throuj2;hout . 


1.  List  of  Objectives  and  poals  for  the  pro.<>ram! 

2.  Suggested  Activities  for  pursuin<^  selected  objectives 

3.  Resources  to  help  teachers  develop  activities. 
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TIME  REOUIREHENTS 


Materials  have  been  provided  each  teacher  for  approxiniatelv  40  class 
periods  during  each  school  year.     Time  requirepients ^  hot-jever,  are 
flexible,  and  no-one  expects  to  enforce  them  rigidly.    Our  aim  is  to 
give  students  a  good  program,  whatever  time  that  takes.     In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  all  four  academic  teachers  evenly  contribute 
to  the  program.     In  the  ninth  grade,  we  are  askinp  that  one  teacher  be 
designated  "advisor"  to  each  student;  this  teac  her  will  work  most 
closely  with  the  student  and  will  be  the  individual  responsible  for 
granting  credit.     The  advising  teacher  will  also  call  on  other  teachers 
to  work  with  certain  students. 

CREDIT 

Grades  7  &  8  -  No  formal  credit  is  granted,  though  teachers  are  asked 
to  reflect  the  student's  career  education  work  in  his  last  report 

period  for  the  year.    Details  should  be  worked  out  in-  schools. 

\ 

Grade  9  -  Students  may  earn  1  unit  credit  for  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation.    Credit  will  be  granted  by  each  student's  '^advising 
teacher,*'  who  may  consult  with  other  facultv  members,  about  particular 
students. 

I^1PLEMENTATI0N  HORKSHOFS 

Guided  Occupational  Orientation  starts  at  a  different  date  in  each 
junior  high  bchool.  Richard  Bannigan,  Project  Director,  x^ill  find 
suitable  dates  by  consulting  principals.  T^jhile  the  principals  are 
formally  responsible  for  implementation  of  the  program  in  schools, 
project  personnel  will  conduct  orientation  sessions,  necessary 
workshops,  and  vjill  help  principals  in  meeting  with  school  faculties 
to  start  to  operate  the  program. 

imiTING  TEAM 

Each  junior  high  school  was  represented  by  one  facultv  member  ons  the 
summer  writing  team  project.     This  member  will  have  some  coordinatinp^ 
responsibilities  and  xjiil  be  an  Invaluable  aide  to  the  principal 
in  implementation  of  the  program  in  the  school. 
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^rorrr       Enqlir]i  Ca.reer  riducation*    <"Jalr"'oo  '^cunational  orinnt^^tion  ^ly^ar^j-^ 

Orientation  ^ro<^raT^"»  for  Zt-i.  an^^  8th «  r^r-a.-'^ps       not  s^eci-Ficn."'.!'^'  *:o  t^^ach 
career  edi.ication,  •  ut  to  tead  ;  career  e<iucatio:-.  r\n  an  interrra]  nprt 
t'le  recnilar  ''^rrl.in-^  ci.irric.ilun  for  oacb.  qrar^e. 

"^acJi  obiecti'^/e  '^ar'  snocific  activi.ti-^s  ^''^^sinnori  to  cam^  o^i*: 
the  o^i'^ctivGS,    "^he  actj^T^ities  ■-''.oal  ^nt'^i  utilization       t^^-o  q^^i.lls 
leamerl  in  ^.rrlis^  (roarlina,'  ^  aritlnn-,  qwa^'.ina,  anrl  listt^ninn) .  *^incR 
-^^.ifferent  '^chool?^  ajir^.  teac'iern  uf^e  a  ^'dr^e  varietur  o^  toxt-^oo^-"',  t^r^ 
indi^^idual  tjeac'ier  ^-dll  ha\/e  to  ^■^ra.  ^so  tJ^rr^ua''^  the  sd"^ool  an'"  ''"'.ec'ir''^ 
^'j'tiei  ^aterialfj  (stories etc.)  can       u'^^e'?  in  ac'^dition  to  ^-^hat  "^as  •'^on 
offered  in  t^^.r^  rui/io^'^  ^cimational  Orieiitation  "f^rorrr^^''  I'-it*^, 

T:^e  7th.  anr^  rrra^'''o  kits  contain  a  ^^rins  of  'Fol'^er*=;, 

ono  folder  for  each  o!nective.    Jlladi  ^u'"-joct  areas  -iad  one  activitv  ^^^er^t 
and  relate^!  resource  sheets    for  the  objecti^re  coverr^r],    ^h.e  rnn.Tr^^^ 
Activity  anrl  "Resource  .'=5'  eets  are  color-code'-^,  (nreen) .  ^^Ic^it'^onal 
activities  an'"!  rr^soitrces  can  ho  p.^do-^  hv  anv  teac->er  at  an^/  tinn  ^.ur'^nrr  t'-e 
year. 

\  ■  ossible  ^■7av  of  using  the  -cit  in  order  t<^  fiolfill  th^  ao.-^l*- 
coxrered  ^-mild  he  for  the  teacher  to  read  ti*!rouah  t'^.o  entire  7t'^..  ^nr''  "^'t^^.. 
grade  T^-'^lish*  oroqran  o^*^  acti'^/ities  and  t/::^-n  decide  ^^vere  ^'^e  can  ^est  fit  in 
t'le  careers  acti'vities  an  he  is  coverinr  tlie  r^rrular  omirf^e  oirricnlup. 

The  TOjor  difference  in  tl\e  Sth.  grade  .Drorrram  i.s  the  area 
job  clusters.    Tl^^^-ere  are  IS  io^"^  clusters  or  families?  '^rri ish  •'^eais  ^n.th 
only  5^ 

1^    Fine  r^rts  and  JTinaniti.es 
2o    "Recreation  and  r^o-,n{talit^/ 

3.  Comunications  and  ^-edia 

4.  Consnner  and  J^o"T^r^a^:inrf 
f^o    Pusiness  and  office 

Activities  and  T'Or^^s^ieets  are  nro^7:7-'*1ed  so  tf^^^i.t  t'^e  i.ndi\Hdua.l  stu^^ent 
Ccin  e:<r>lore  these  clivters  and.  t^e  ^nrlish  ^hils  nee^e-'^  fnr  io^'^s  ^Hy-ij_n 
t!ien.    Tliin  nart  of  the  'Guided.  OcciT^ational  O.cj.entation  ^r^nr"^r 
is  individ.mlized  and  t'>,e  tead^er  nerelv  acts  a'^  an  adxd.sor. 

T}ie  ultimate  ai^^  of  tlie  conoletion  O"^  ^^ot^''  7ti.  and  P.tf^,  '^rade 
is  *that  "the-;  student  is  av/are'-of  iiis '  p'otcnt ial  and  tirat  the  world 

of  V'jor':  offers  .him  r-^anv  oo^x)rtnnities  t-.^iich  he  cai  e^oolore. 
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To TliG  .  :ath  Teacher 

Fro-n.      ;ath  Carear  Education      Gui^'.ed  Oc  cupational  Orientation 
Introduction : 

Tlie  math  \7riting  team  has  tried  to  create  a  ]cit  that  ^7ould  cover 
the  careers  program  vrhilc  utilizing  the  tools  and  slcills  available 
through  a  7th.  and  8th.  grade  uiath  program.     The  kit  has  been 
organized  to  alio.-;  a  uiath  teacher  to  cruicklv  analyze  th-^ 
activities  available,  thereby  . deciding  \;here  tbey.  bec^t  fit  the 
curriculujTi  ana  their  personal  preferences  for  covering  the 
naterial.     The  material  in  the  kits  could  be  used  to  introduce 
ne*  7  skills  or  as  a  culiuinating  activity  to  reinforce  skills  that 
have  been  taught. 

K  chart  of  activities  and  specific  math  skills  involved  iris  been 
provided  so  that  the  teacher  can  nore  easily  see  hou  tlve  careers 
program  fits  into  theiiath  curriculum* 

In  the  7th.  grade  program,  a  student  should  see  hex;  raath  skills 
are  needed  in  life  situations,  and  become  ax/are  of  the  specialized 
nath  sicills  that  are  renuired  in  the  world  of  V70rk. 

The  enphasis  in  the  3th.  grade  program  is  to  analyze  the  world 
of  \^ork  through  job  clu',^ters.      A  list  of  the  fifteen  clusters 
covereu.  is  available  in  the  kit.     In  the  nath  section,  v;e  have 
er.iphasized  t'lree  of  the  job  clusters^  construction,  business 
and  office,  laarketing  and  distribution.     The  kit  ir^aJres  an  analysis 
of  the  three  clusters  and  samples  the  laath  skills  used  by  jobs 
v/ithin  each  cluster.     The  basic  concepts  of  nujuber  operation  and 
accuracy  are  constantly  being  stressed  throucrhout  the  program « 

The  kits  are  designed  to  enable  you  to  quiclcly  identify  the  math 
materials  (pink  sheets) .     rach  objective  is  clearly  identified 
on  a  folder  and  a  math  focus  has  been  vrritten  to  point  out  specific 
development  '■./ithin  the  curriculuino 


Objectives. 
:iatl^.  Focus 
List  of  Activities 


Activity  Sheets 


Tables 


lo 

2. 

3. 
4. 


Cliarts 


Gra*-)hs 


General  Resou7:ces 
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The  right  hand  side  of  the  folder  contains  activity  sheets,  many 
of  \7hich  vrere  designed  to  help  a  teacher  prepare  a  ditto-spirit 


(7 


master  to  provide  copies  for  an  entire  class « 

The  teachers  are  not  expected  to  cover  all  t:ie  activities 
available,  but  rather  to  nake  a  selection  that  would  best  neet 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  their  students  a     Use  the  kit  a^  a 
guide?  you  may  expand  or  delete  material.     The  \7orlc!  of  \JorL  '.mst 
be  explored  in  tlie  classroom.     Ve  have  a  responsibilitity  to 
prenare  our  students  for  their  lives  in  the  v/orkim  v/orld. 


IText  pages  provide  general  curriculum  cutline. 


o 
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7th  Grade  I  .atlienatics 
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GUIDED  CCCUP7..TI0i?AL  ORIENTATIO.  1  V?.Or-,T.?Z\ 


Obj. 

2A 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Activity 

3 

Activity 

Activity 

5 

Obj  . 

2B 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Obj  . 

2C 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Activity 

6 

Obj. 

2D 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

Obj  . 

3A 

7\ctivitv 

1 

.Activity 

2 

Activity 

3 

Obj  . 

3D 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

0 

Activity 

1 

2\ctivity 

2 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Obj  . 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Obj  0 

Activities 

0:0  3 

/'-Ctivity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Activity 

3 

Activity 

4 

Activity 

5 

Activity 

G 

Activity 

7 

UiJJ  D 

Activity 

1 

.Activity 

2 

Activity 

3 

Activity 

4 

Obj  . 

53 

Activity 

1 

Obj  . 

5C 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Obj . 

5D 

Activity 

1 

Activity 

2 

Activity 

3 

Activity 

4 

Activity 

5 

Obj . 

6A 

Activity 

1 

Sets 

Flo\7  Charting 

Sets  (Venn  Diagram,  Intersection) 

Coraputation  (x)  ,  Logical  Thinking 
Sets  (Venn  Diagran) 

History  of    lath.  Logical  ThinJring 
Bar  Graphing 

Circle  Graphing,  Percent,  Logical  Thinking 
Computing  (t) 
Line  Graphing 
Log ica I  Th i nfc i ng . 

Loqical  Thinkina^    ,14.-  i  -11  x. 

Logical  ThxnkmgJ  -  ■  v.   •  1 

^  o.ifferent  30L5? 

Loaical  Thinking)^  i      •  ^     jt     i  ^ 

^   "  .     -        •  1  •    -^(.^elating  out-of-class 
Logical  Thmkxng)     a.  -  ^j.^      4.        4.-     i  -  m 

^'activities  to  mat.i  skills 


mensureKient ,  geometry , 


research 

Computation  {+ , - , X) 

logical  thinking 
Analysis  of  Syllabus 
Analysis  of  SyllaJ^us 

Aptitude  Test 
Computation  ^  decinals 


refer  to  Guidance 

I'atio,  conputraticn,  logical  thin]:ina 
Ccaiputation  (-f  )  ,  Logical  Thinking 
Decimals ,  p':!ircent  ^   logical  thinking 
Computation  logical  thinking 

decimals ,  budgeting 
Decimals ,  computation   (+ ^ - ^ 
Decimals ,  computation ^  percent ,  logical 

thinking 
Comoutation ,  Measurement 
I'efer  to  Guidance 

Circle  graphs,  percent,  logical  thinking 

Coraputation  (+  / ^- ,x , 

Circle  Graphs 

Con'putation,  -fractions 

Logical  thinking 

Percent r  computation  (x, -) 

Computation 

Cori^.putation  x)  ,  percent 

Computation  < 
Computation  (+/  - ,x / -J^) 
Logical  thinking ,  computation) 
Computation 


ntJi.  Oracle  riatli 


obj.  ir. 

Ohi.  ic 

O^-j.llD    ^ctivitv  1 

Obj.  m 

Obj.  2A  Activity  1 
^cti^^it^^'  2 

Obj.  2'^^  .Acti^7itv  1 
'^.ctivitv  2 

Obj.  2C    ^.ci:ivit^;  1 

Obj,  3A  .Activi.t\r  1 
?cti^7itY  2 

(Cons  J)  .^^tivitr/  3 
.'^.cti^rit^''  ^ 
^iCti^dt^'  5 

Bus. 

Office)  P.cti'\rit^7  1 
T^ctivity  2 

Activit^/  3 
C'ar^:eting 
Oic tribution ) 

'^cti'^riiT^r  1 
'^ctivit^^  2 


^efer  to  nui'^ance 
^efer  to  Guir'.'=ijice 
no±F5  O^ean  ^iaqrar^) 

Conputation  (+,'-yX^T)^  fractions,  ^'=ciml.=?, 
Percent  ^  rat5.o,  nronorfcion,  lo^riroteri  ar^^a. 
"^efor  to  J>ialis]\  ^poirfcrnent  section 

liOqical  ThinVjjia 
.^et  Tb.eor\' 
Oxrriculum  5^tur''y 

Computation  (+  ^  -  ,  x ,  t  ) ,  volurrc 5 ,  ratio 
Lorrical  ThJjablna 

JxDgicai  'j:'Jiin'-ing 

Comutatio.n,  fractions,  decir-'al'^,  ratio,  ^rea, 
volume,  surface  area,  peasurerTent 
'  "easarer^nt 
Research 

Field  Trin  ^urrqestion 


Lorrical  l3iin]cinrT 

Tonputation,  TOney,  f^ecimals,  nercent,  ti-^, 

fractions,  booJdceeninq 
Field  Trin-^ur'qestions 


Logical  "PilnJ-Jjiq 

CofTPutafcion  (+,-,x,■^)  Tn^nreadijiq, 
v^eiaht,  qranhina  r"^ar,  lin^=^,  circled, 
fractions,  decimls ,  nercent 
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To:         To  the  Science  Teacher 

From:      Science  Ccireer  Education  -  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Pro.rram, 
Introduction: 

It  was  difficult  for  us  to  cover  botli  career  education  and  our  science  curriculum 
last  year.    In  vievj  of  this,  we  liave  tried  to  tie  career  education  directly 
into  the  sciejice  curriculum  •    Tliis  appeared  to  be  an  impossible  task  at  our 
1st  meeting  in  view  of  being  allotted  only  5  weeks  to  work  on  it.    We  have  cone 
up  vzith  what  we  think  is  a  vjorkable  program.    A  good  pro-am  requires  more 
tiian  5  v/eeks  and  2  people  to  v/rite  it.    For  this  reason,  v;e  are  eaper  to  receive 
comrnents  for  improvement  from  you  as  you  use  tlie  pro^frram. 

A  fevj  of  our  city  schools  teach  science  in  the  7th  grade;  therefore,  our  part 
of  the  7th  grade  program  is  tr;ritten  with  t]:iesG  sdiools  in  jnind.    ^'te  liope  other 
disciplines  will  find  it  possible  to  pick  up  some  of  the  material  in  scliools 
where  science  is  not  tau^t  in  the  7th  grade.    Our  materials  in  this  program 
cover  tlie  science  curriculum  as  it  appears  in  book* 

I.    Principles  of  Science 

As  well  as  tlie  career  objectives,  a  ciicirt  is  included  which  we  hope  will  allow 
you  to  see  how  we  approached  tlie  problem. 

The  8th  grade  career  study  is  ^jritten  around  a  different  set  of  career  objectives 
tliat  tlie  7th  .grade.    IJe  have  also  had  to  incorporate  material  from  Book  I  and 
Book  II    Principles  of  Science.    .A  chart  similar  to  the  7th  grade  chart-  is' 
included.    The  8th  grade  career  study  is  not  only  a»follow-up  of  the  7th  grade, 
but  asks  the  students  to  study  in  depth  job  clusters  as  they  relate  to  eadi 
discipline.    Tlie  cliart  included  should  explain  how  we  have  identified  units 
of  study  in  science  v/ith  particular  job  clusters.    The  material  does  overlap 
into  other  clusters,  however,  and  you  should  point  this  out  to  your  students - 

The  career  program  is  designed  to  teach  science  as  it  relates  to  career  choice. 
Both  7th  and  8th  grades  are  set  up  as  follows; 

Left" Side  of  Folder  lUght  Side  of  Folder 

Each  objective  has  at  least  one  Each  objective  may  have  a  list  of 

sheet  of  yellow  paper  idnetified  by  Audio-visual  materials,  field  trips, 

the  objective  number.    Tnis  sheet  '  spealcers,  etc. 
also  lias  the  science  focus  on  it. 

It  is  called  an  activity  sheet  Most  of  the  suggested  class  activities  are 

because  it  presents  a  number  of  vjritten-up  for  student  use .  Tliese 

activities  in  a  ]possible  lesson  plan  activities  are  designed  for  demonstration 

form  or  group  lab  work  and  cover  the  science 

Introductory  Activities  curriculum  at  the  appropriate  level. 

Class  Activities 

Independent  Activities 

Culminating  Activities 

It  is  not  intended  you  use  this  exactly  as  we  have  vjritten  unles  you  desire 
to  approach  it  this  v/ay.    Any  individual  teacher  should  feel  free  to  use  his 
or  her  own   prefered  method  of  teaching.    We  have  only  tried  to  demonstrate 
how  career  education  may  become  an  integral  part  of  our  science  curriculum. 
You  may  teacii  career  education  in  a  ^*one  lump^'  approach  if  you  wish  or  extend 
it  tiirougnout  the  year.    We  hope  the  program  is  flexible  enough  for  all  teachers 
and  tliat.  no  one  \^all  feel  confined  and/or  restricted. 
•  ,  .  A  career  study  in  9th  grade  may  be  accoiiplished  by  using  ttie  8th'  grade  pro.gram  as 
^^^  i  J^itten  for  BookII--Principles.  of  science  or  following  the  outline  we  have  set  .up 
for  9th  grade  career  study. 


EESOURCE  ACnVITIES  -  relating  8th  grade  G.O.O.P.  to  Science  Curriculum. 


Objective  lA, 
Objective  IC. 
Objective 
Objective  2B. 
Objective  2C. 
Objective  4A. 
Objective  4B. 


Interest  Survey 

Job  Listings:  People, Date, Things 

Job  listings  in.  Clusters 

Career  Investigation  #1 

Fits  best  after  objective  3 A  has  been  completed  as  a  unit 
or  as  each  cluster  of  study  is  completed  (  Your  Choice) 


CLUSTER  STUDY 


Objective  3A. 

1.  Environment 

Book  II 
Activities  1-9  Astronomy 

Activities  10-13  Meteorology 
Activities  14-19  Conservation 

2.  Agri "Business  and  Natural 
Resources 

A::tivities  20-28  Geology 

3 .  Manu  f acturing 
Activities  29-35  Qiemistry 

4.  Health 

Activities  36-42    Human  Biology 

5 .  Comnunicat  ion 
None  in  Book  2 

6.  Public  Service  . 

No  Activities  for  Bock  2 


Book  I 

Acti^/ities  -  Select  from  Boo  II  as  wanted 
''Living  Tilings  and  Their  Environment 


Bode  I  -  NOilE! 


Bock  1  '  Activities  1-11  flatter  S  Iner^ 


Activities  32-48  Living "Things 


Activities  12-23   Heat,  Light  &  Sound 


Activities  24-31  ilagnet ism, Electricity, 
Mucleur  Energy 


Objective  SAj  SB,  and  5C  -  Career  Investigation  32. 

Sanie  activity  for  both  books 
Culminating  Activity  for  Careers. 
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To:    The  Social  Studies  Teacher 

Re:     Social  Studies  Career  Education  -  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  Program 

Introduction 


7th  grade  -  The  materials  for  the  7th  j^rade  Social  Studies 
Segment  of  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Pro^frram  is  organized 
in  a  manner  that  the  teacher  iiay  incorporate  career  education 
directly  into  the  curriculum. 

Career  education  encompasses  all  of  these  prerequisites: 
attitudes,  knov/led5T;e ,  and  skills  necessary  to  clioose  5  prepare  for, 
and  pursue  successful  careers. 

Career  education  should  be cone  part  of  the  students' 
curriculum  from  the  moment  he  enters  school.     As  a  student  progresses 
through  school,  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  above  all,  the  attitudes 
necessary  for  success  in  work  is  stressed. 

The  writing  team  suggests  that  tliis  stress  be  phased  into 
every  subject  for  every  student,  not  just  in  separate  classes 
designed  for  those  v;ho  are  *'going  to  vjork.^' 

It  is  our  view  that  an  objectively-oriented,  responsible 
and  accountable  education  asks  '*i?hat  does  the  student  want  to  be 
and  how  can  he  achieve  this?  ' 

In  addition,  vre  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  manner  in  v/hich 
we  presented  the  materials,  resources,  and  activity  sheets  is  not 
an  end-all  nor  a  be-all.     Any  teacher  may  desire  to  '  scrap'^  what 
has  been  presented  and  design  his/her  ovm  program. 

Furthermore,  we  wish  to  state  that  resources  may  be  used 
interchangeably.     This  is  especially  true  for  objective  6A. 

The  socicil  studies  materials  are  the  blue  sheets,  and  they 
are  organized  by  objectives,  2  through  6.  (Objective  1;  it  is 
recommended,  will  be  achieved  through  the  guidance  counselor  in  each 
school,  though  individual  schools  may  decide  otherv;ise).  The  social 
studies  writing  team  believes  that  objective  1  should  be  a  coordina- 
tedeffort  or  a  combined  effort  of  the  four  disciplines,  coordinated 
by  the  counselors  and  Occupational  Resource  Specialists--the  jumpin^^; 
off  point  of  Junior  High  Career  Education. 

8th  Grade  -  The  materials  for  the  8th  grade  social  studies 
segment  of  G.O.O.P.  is  organized  so  that  teachers  may  include  it  in 
their  years-teaching  in  any  of  three  ways: 

1)  as  a  separate  unit — '^Social  Studies  and  Careers "^--which 
could  be  taught  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

2)  integrated  with  the  curriculum  in  a  one-year,  chrono- 
logical course  on  American  history. 

3)  integrated  into  a  conceptual-units  approach  to  American 

studies. 


Q       In  general,  the  first  approach  .involves  social  studies  inquiry  and 
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research  into  the  occnjoation  clusters  taken      h^r  social  stu^i^s,  "^'i^. 
otlier  tT-70  approaches  center  O'*^.  eras  of  ^.r:x5rican     stor^/  or  ^aior 

trends  and  tlie^s  in  ^rerican  studies,  anr'  th*^  clT^ster*^  are  to  e:onlor-=^ri 
v^hen  they  relate  to  the  topic  or  era  di^ajssed, 

Ouiclcly  look  tI:'rouq;i  tlie  outlines  attached,  anr''  see  'o'^d.d^  a^nroach 
fits  your  teachina  style  ^est-    If  none  of  the  three  seens  a^^nronriate, 
feel  free  to  use  the  activities  s^ applied  r7}±h.in  your  o^n  fr^TOT^rV. 

The  mjor  aoal  is  to  heh  students  acquire  career  in-^omation 
and  social  studies  educatj.on  at  tlie  sa^r^  tinv^c    Any  curriculun 
desiqn  T.-^nich  rneets  this  goal  is  ^r^lco^"    don't  ^lositate  to  in^^nnt  vour 
a     if  vou  dshl 
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TO:        The  Guidance  Counselor 

FROII:     Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program 


Introduction 

Because  of  the  nature  of  his  job,  the  guidance  counselor 
is^of  rriajor  importance  to  the  successful  ir.iplenentation  of  the 
Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Profjrari  in  the  secondary  schools , 
The  counselor  plays  an  integral  role  in  tlie  continuing  process  of 
career  development.     Through  career  orientation^  the  student  gathers 
knowledge  of  the  vast  number  of  career  opportunities  available  in 
our  complex  Society.     Decision-maJ^ing  skills  ^  necessary  for  pursuing 
career  objectives,  are  sharpened  as  he  broadens  his  understanding 
of  work  attitudes,  values  5  and  requireirients  in  tlie  light  of  his  oi/n 
talents  and  interests. 

A  major  role  of  the  counselor  v;ithin  the  fraiievrork  of 
Guided  Occupational  Orientation  is  to  help  the  stuuent  in  the  follov^ 
ing  v/ays : 

1)  Integrate  all  educational  levels  and  experiences  to 
build  a  storehouse  of  information 3  attitudes,  and 
experiences  on  v/hich  the  student  v;ill  base  future  career 
decisions . 

2)  Help  the  student  to  broaden  his  insight  into  the  genera 
areas  of  the  world  of  v;ork  by  integrating  the  student's 
awareness  and  understanding  with  tlic  exploration  of  career 
fields  and  specific  job  skills. 

3)  lielp  the  student  to  gain  the  ability  to  chart  a  course 
for  the  realization  of  self-established  career  goals  based 
on  individual  desires ^  needs,  and  opportunities. 

4)  Ai^sist  in  the  educational  process  in  such  a  v?ay  that  by 
the  time  the  student  terminates  his  junior-senior  high 
school  education,  his  attitudes  touard  the  personal, 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  significance  of  v/ork 
V7ill  have  acquired  positive  form. 

In  view  of  the  current  higli  student-counselor  ratio*,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  counselor  to  accomplish  the  above  goals  in  career 
guidance  through  traditional  one-to-one  or  small-group  counseling 
sessions  in  the  closeness  of  a  private  office.     Many  coun£?elors  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  can  more  efficiently  assist  in  the 
career  education  process  by  making  themselves  more  available  to  larg 
groups  of  students  especially  by  taking  over  classrooms  for 
information-giving,  rapping  about  career  opportunities,  discvissing 
available  educational  programs,  and  teaching  students  the  process 
of  decision-making.     It  is  desired  that  counselors  adopt  this  method 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  follov;ing  are  some  specific  suggestions  for  guidance 
counselor  involvement  in  the  junior  High  G.O.O.P.: 

1)  Help  initiate  the  7th  grade  prograpi  by  handling  objec- 
tive number  one  -  the  orientation  to  the  junior  high  segment  of  the 
program it  may  be  accomplished  by  i^yorking  with  classroom  teachers 
.and  classes  from  the  major  discipline  subjects. 


2)  Take  over  classrooms  for  purpose  of  information-p;iving 
discussing  decision-iiaking  processes,  explaining  the  educational, 
vocational y — and  occupational-'-sequences  of  study  available  in 
high  school  and  their  ultiiriate  consequences  ♦ 

3)  Use  of  small  groups  for  re-inforcing  career  concepts. 

4)  Act  as  a  liaison  betv/een  teachers  ^  students ,  and  tlie 
occupational  resource  specialists. 

5)  Be  available  to  teachers  and  their  students  in  giving 
and  explaining  interest  surveys  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  grade  • 
progran^s . 

5)  Be  available  to  students  and  teacliers  as  a  career 
guidance  resource  counselor. 

7)  Assist  teachers  and  students  in  giving  and  explaining 
the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey  in  the  9th  grade. 

8)  Assist  teachers  and  their  students  uith  the  completion 
of  the  student  career  planner  in  the  9th  grade • 

9)  Integrate  all  available  information  and  students' 
interests,  needs ,  and  skills  for  the  completion  of  a  liigh  school 
course  of  study  for  each  9th  grade  student. 


FIELD  TRIP  PROCEDURE 


Eighth  and  ninth  graders  participating  in  Guided  Occupational 
Orientation  vjill  be  encouraged  to  go  on  field  trips  to  gain  "first- 
hand'   information  about  the  job  areas  in  v;hich  they  arc  interested. 
Teachers  may  choose  from  the  Library  file  of  cor^nunity  resources 
(see  your  school  librarian)  or  suggest  additional  places  of  business 
or  training  for  visitation •     Given  the  file  of  previously  established 
field  trip  sites ,  the  teacher  should  follov^  the  follovjing  steps  in 
arranging  the  field  trip: 

1.  Copy  onto  the  ORS  request  form  the  name  of  the  person  to 
contact  for  a  tour  to  the  particular  site  and  the  phone 
number.     This  information  is  available  03.  a  card  in  the 
resource  file.     Indicate  on  the  ORS  request  form  a  preferred 
date  and  two  alternate  dates  for  the  field  trip  5  as  well 

as  two  different  times  of  day  convenient  to  you.  Also 
indicate  the  number  of  students  to  f^o  on  the  tour,  t£Lking 
into  consideration  any  maximum  number  vjhich  has  been 
suggested  on  library  resource  file  card. 

2.  Secure  a  transportation  (bus)  request  for^m  from  the 
principalis  office  and  fill  out  all  the  information 
indicated,     ilotify  the  principal  of  field  trip  plans  and 
be  sure  to  have  him  sign  the  transportation  request  form. 
Send  transportation  request  form  v/ith  the  ORS  request 
form  to  GOOP  office  at  Levy  Jr.  High  School  where  a 

clerk  will  process  them  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
You  vjill  be  notified  by  phone  and/or  by  mail  of  the 
finalized  arrangements.     Bus  requests  are  so  overwhelming 
in  tl;e  transportation  office  that  as  mucji  advance  notice 
as  possible  is  needed.  1 

3.  Arrange  for  any  extra  personnel  you  may  need  on  the  trip. 
The  City  School  District  regulations  state  that  tliere 
should  be  one  certificated  staff  member  on  each  bus  and 
one  adult  for  each  ten  children. 

Ho     See  your  principal  and/or  availa.ble  teachers  or  other 

staff  to  arrange  for  coverage  of  classes  missed  in  vjhole 
or  in  part  on  the  day  of  the  field  trip. 

5.     Refer  to  the  Teacher's  Handbook  for  pre-planning  ideas  and 
further  orientation  to  field  trips* 

If  teachers  select  field  trip  site  Xiot  on  list>  please  use  ORS 
request  form  and  have  ORS  make  the  contact  and  set  up  this  initial 
tour.     It  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  student  to  knox^j  vjhy  he  is 
going  on  the  field  trip  and  vjhat  he  is  supposed  to  find  out.  Through 
adequate  preparation  in  the  classroom,  the  student  should  have  some 
knowledge  about  the  type  of  place  he  is  visiting  for  career  informa- 
tion and  be  ready  to  ask  job-related  questions  as  he  participates 
in  the  tour.     As  a  part  of  this  preparation,  the  teacher  should 
emphasize  to  all  students  that  they  are  representatives  of  their 
school  and  of  junior  high  students  in  general  and  that  their  behavior 
\?ill  be.  noticed  by  the  people  on  the  field  trip  site.     If  behavior 
is  loud  5  rowdy  or  obnoxious  in  any  vjay,  a  report  vjill  be  sent  back 
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Field  Trip  Procedure 
Page  2 


to  the  school  and  it  is  unlikely  that  these  students  will  be 
allovjed  to  go  out  of  the  school  on  a  field  trip  for  quite  sorre  tine. 
In  fact  it  is  possible  for  really  bad  behavior  on  a  field  trip  to  be 
considered  a  reflection  on  the  school  by  the  people  at  the  field 
trip  site  and  for  then  to  refuse  other  stu'^ents  from  the  same  school 
following  an  unfavorable  incident.     Students  should  be  made  av/are 
of  these  things  in  advance. 
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TEACHER  ORIEMTATIO;.!  TO  FIELD  TRIPS 


Field  trips  have  been  found  to  be  an  invaluable  resource  for  detailed 
and  realistic  occupational  inf ormcition  for  students  involved  in 
Guided  Occupational  Orientation •     IJhat  is  learned  about  careers 
through  field  trip  experiences  tends  to  be  raore  meaningful  and 
motivating  initially  xo  the  student  than  any  other  nethod  of  career 
exploration.     Hoi^ever,  successful  field  trips  do  not  just  happen 
accidentally;  they  are | the  result  of  careful  planning  and  preparation 
in  the  classroom  as  i/ell  as  accurate  coniaunication  between  the  teacher 
and  the  person  contacted  for  the  field  trip  as  to  v/liat  kinds  of 
information  the  students  vjill  benefit  fron*     Therefor^e,  before  going 
on  a  field  trip  \iith  your  students,  the  following  idees  should  be 
considered  and  carried  out  as  completely  as  possible: 

1.     Do  not  choose  a  field  trip  site  at  random >  consider  the 

occupational  needs  and  interests  of  your  students  and  give 
them  a  voice  in  selection  of  the  site^     For  instance,  if  a 
v/hole  house  is  going  to  participate  in  field  trips,  perhaps 
five  or  six  field  trip  sites  could  be  selected  uhich  repre- 
sent the  major  interest  areas  of  the  class  and  students  in 
the  house  could  be  given  the  opportunity  to  "sign  up  for 
the  one  place  he  is  vnost  interested  in  visiting*     Such  student 
involvement  and  decision-making  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  tlie  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program. 

2o     Try  to  get  as  mucli  information  as  possible  concerning  the 
kind  of  business  or  industry  it  is  and  tlie  different  ki^nds 
of  occupations  represented  there.     Perhaps  it  vjould  even 
be  to  the  teacher^ s  advantage  to  go  to  the  field  trip  site 
in  advance  so  that  he  knoi/s  i/hat  to  expect  and  how  to  prepare 
the  students. 

3.     Do  not  plan  a  field  trip  until  the  students  have  been  involved 
in  GOOP  for  at  least  two  '^r  three  vreeks  and  have  had  a  chance 
to  choose  a  career  area  to  study  in  more  depth. 
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LIBRARY  RESOURCES  FOR  COOP 


Each  junior  high  school  library  has  been  equipped  \iith  the 
follov;ing  materials  and  equipment  for  use  by  teachers  and  students 
in  the  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program: 

1)  Library  Resource  File  -  Card  file  containing  a  listing  of 
professional  societies  to  vjrrite  to  for  career  information., 
and  local  sources  of  speakers,  field  trips  and  other  occapa-- 
tional  materials.     These  resources  contain  names,  addresses;^ 
telephone  numbers  and  descriptive  information  and  are  filed 
under  career  cluster  catep^ories.     All  resources  have  been 
collected  during  the  past  year,  so  the  information  can  be 
considered  up-to-date  and  accurate.     In  addition,  there  iiill 
be  a  card  catalog  containing  a  list  of  all  the  written  and 
audiovisual  materialuS  which  are  mentioned  in  (2);  tliese 
V7ill  be  updated  and  added  to  as  the  year  progresses. 

2)  Books ,  Pamphlets ,  f ilmstrips  ,  and  records  -  These  carreer 
information  materials  have  been  gathered  by  GOOP  personnel 
for  use  in  each  scliool.     Librarians  have  been  instructed 
to  locate  these  materials  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
library  so  that  they  may  be  easily  accessible  to  teachers 
and  students  involved  in  GOOP. 

3)  Cassette  recorders  and  Headphones  for  use  vjith  career 
audlovTs  ual s • 

4)  Resources  available  through  Occupational  Resource  Specialists 
( one-of-a-kind  materials)  -  librarians  have  listing  of  one-- 
of-a-kind  resources  available  upon  request  from  ORS*s. 

These  include  career  guidance  cassettes,  filmstrips  (16mm 
and  other),  slides,  books  and  pamphlets. 
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WHAT  TflE  OCCUPATIOiiAL  RESOURCE  SPECIALIST  IS  AND  DOES 


Four  Occupai;ional  Resource  Specialists  iiovk  throughout  the  city,  one 
individual  assigned  to  each  of  the  junior  high  schools.  In  general, 
the  ORS's  fulfill  these  tasks: 


1%     Assist  in  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  based  on  the 
interpretation  of  input  by  administrators,  counselors,  teachers, 
students.^  business  and  industry. 

2.  Research^  previevj  and  recommend  for  purchase  of  audio  visual 
and  printed  materials  app:>  opriate  for  career  education. 

3.  Act  as  a  consultant  to  the  v/riting  team  as  to  the  feasability 
of  suggested  student  activities  tliat  directly  involve  the 
conuaunity . 

4.     Act  as  a  resource  person  in  the  impleraentation  of  the  career 
education  program  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels  in 
the  follovjing  m.anner: 

a.  Act  a^  a  consultant  in  the  dissemination  of  program  philosphy. 

b.  Act  as  a  consultant  in  the  dissemination  and  adaption  of 
locally  developed  curriculum  materials. 

c.  Make  available  to  all  junior  highs  a  list  of  career  oriented 
resources,  i.e.  field  trips,  speakers,  vjork  experience 
opportunities  3  AV  materials,  out  of  school  career  explora- 
tion opportunities. 

do     Act  as  a  consultant  to  guidance  counselors  and  librarians 
in  the  updating  of  career  guidance  materials. 

5.  Act  as  a  liaison  betvjeen  the  school  and  the  cominunity  in  the 
development  of  cooperative  activities  relevant  to  career 
education. 

a.  Dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  career  education 
program  of  the  Syracuse  City  School  District  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

b.  Establish  commitme.nts  on  the  part  of  business  and  industry 
as  to  their  contribution  to  career  education  i.e.  field 
trips  5 speakers ,  i;ritten  and  audio  visual  materials,  and 
formal  coopc^rative  programs. 

c.  Supply  feedback  to  the  School  District  from  the  community 
regarding  potential  employment  and  training  opportunities- 

6.  Develop  and  implement  effective  vjays  of  publicizing  occupational 
information  to  all  students. 


7.     Act  as  a  consultant  to  guidance  counselors  in  implementing 
occupational  guidance  activities • 

ERJjjj^  8.     Develop  and  participate  in  career  guidance  activities. 


EVALUATION  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  PROGRAI^ 
STUDENT  OBJECTIVES 


Grade 


Variable 


Instrument 


All  grades  (7,8,9) 


a)  7th  grade 


b)  7th  grade 


c)  7th  grade 


8th  grade 


9th  grade 


Attitudes  toward 
necessity  for 
career  planning 

Awareness  of 
resources  for 
vocational  guidance 

Awareness  of  and 
familiarity  with 
career  cluster 
concept 


Awareness  of  pri- 
mary emph as  i s  in 
jobs  based  on 
concept  of  data , 
people,  and  things 


Familiarity  with 
and  exploration 
of  at  least  one 
third  of  15  career 
clusters . 

Ability  to  plan 
future  education 
necessary  for  career 
choice ,  both  voca-- 
tional  and  general 
education 


Pre  and  Post  test 


Pre  and  post  test 


Checklist  added  to 
pre  and  post  test 
containing  30  word 
grouping,  15  which 
represent  career 
clusters  and  15 
which  do  not. 
Student  must 
properly  select 
15  clusters , 

List  of  20  jobs 
added  to  pre  and 
post  test;  student 
is  asked  to  indic- 
ate primary  emphasis 
in  relation  to 
data , J  people  and 
things . 

Question  added  to 
post  test  asking 
student  to  indicate 
which  clusters  he 
he  has  explored. 

Numiber  of  written 
career  plans 
developed  by 
students  and  filed 
with  guidance 
counselor.  (ORS) 
will  verify  number 
filed  at  end  of 
school  year) . 
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SYKACLSE  CITY  SCHOOL  DiJ^KICI 

GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 
Resource  Requesf  Fortr   


a.4> 


Materials 

□  Speaker 
Field  trip 

□  Written  Materials 

□  Meeting  or  Visitation 

□  Other 


ORS  Name. 


Initiator- 


 Date_ 

.School. 


Room  No.. 


.Free  Pnrioci. 


^Tel.  No 


A'V  MATERIALS 


*itle_ 
)ate_ 


-Alternate  Date^ 


WRITTEN  MATERIALS 


"itie. 


^Date, 


MEETING 


)ate  &  Time  

Alternate  Date  &  Time.. 
'articipants_ 


.Place, 


*ormat  &  Topics  To  Be  Covered: 


FIELD  TRIP 


Place  and/or  Occup.  Area._^ 
Address  , 


Date  &  Times  

Alternate  Date  &  Times  

No.  Students_  


-No  Chapcroncs. 


Names  of  Chaperones. 


Goal  or  Objective.. 


SPEAKER 


Maine  or  Occup.  Area, 
Address  


Date  &  Time  

Alternate  Date  &  Time  

Format  &  Topics  To  be  Coverod: 


.Grade 


.No.  Students. 


OTHER  REQUESTOR  FURTHER  EXPLANATION 


DISPOSITION/COMMENTS 


Date. 
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Signed^ 


Instructions  for  filling  out  this  form  appear  on  the  back  of  part  3. 


7TH  GRADE  -  GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 
Who  am  I  and  how  do  I  fit  into  the  world  of  work? 
VJho  am  I? 

The  student  will  participate  in  the  Careers  Program  and 
the  explanation  of  its  purpose. 

A.     The  student  will  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
progression  of  G.O.O.P.,  grades  7-12. 

The  student  will  explore  the  concept  of  careers  and  why 
he  should  concern  himself  vjith  it. 

A.  The  student  will  distinguish  between  the  definition  of 
'^job'^  and  '^career. " 

B.  After  making  a  class  list  of  different  types  of  jobs, 
the  student  will  break  these  jobs  down  into  three  areas: 
1.     working  with  people 

2  .     Working  with  thir?gs 
3.     working  with  data. 

C.  The  student  will  forecast  the  job  market  for  future  years 
The  student  will  identify  choices  that  have  to  be  made 

in  career  education. 

i 

The  student  will  investigate,  research,  and  examine  the 
ways  in  which. his  education  can  prepare  him  for- a  career. 

A.  The  student  will  define  the  meaning  of  a  *^skill." 

B.  The  student  will  identify  ^^skills*'  acquired  in  school, 
work,  and  community. 

C.  The  student  will  identify  skills  needed  for  given  jobs. 

D.  Given  a  course  of  study,  the  student  will  identify 
skills  that  he  will  be  acquiring  in  the  seventh  grade. 

E.  The  student  will  identify  skills  that  he  needs  to  acquire 
for  a  given  job. 

F.  The  student  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  having  a 
saleable  skill  prior  to  leaving  school. 

The  student  will  assess  his  interests ,  abilities ,  and  needs. 

A.  Given  an  instrument,  the  student  will  assess  his  interests 

B.  Given  an  explanation  of  needs,  the  student  will  identify 
his  needs. 

C.  The  student  will  develop  an  inventory  of  his  skills, 
interests,  and  needs. 

How  might  I  fit  into  the  world  of  work? 

The  student  will  demonstrate  interest  in  the  structure  of 
the  world  of  work  and  his  personal  involvement  in  it. 

A.  The  student  will  know  the  difference  between  the 
public  and  the  private  sector  of  employment. 

B.  The  student  will  understand  the  difference  between 
an  employee  and  employer. 

C.  The  student  will  identify  characteristics  of  employers. 

D.  The  student  will  identify  characteristics  of  employees. 

The  student  will  recognize  that  t^e  world  of  work  is  made 

up  of  a  series  of  job  possibilities. 

A»     The  student  will  demonstrate  how  his  interests, 

abilities,  and  needs  relate  to  each  or  any  of  job 

possibilities.  ^PO*? 
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"c^iin  GiVMixO::.,  r-:/;  ^•:i''V  ( t  L^"  J..i.  i.  v  1.::  ... 
rcv.}].i  ii  _iiy  ]].'-:  V;. i"  •  J  y  c:-  : 
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iriiljz^iy  to  v.j      -;:x:;;  vn  vir  ^  -ivl  i:-;yyi  yv  ■'■■ir.  i'.:^  ■I: 

10.    l^M^'i'  (oc'j  t:!-::  "voi^:o''  r:>: v;n  by  L;av:i.ny  t]"::^1:  yr:.:  qiiil:  a  cloc-y-c'i-i.  1 
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"[:o  uo. 
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a>-v-  prov:fx!cd  for  a  cc/--.iirLD/  i.y  u^a--:  c:-.^ '^r;?.v.       I'^^a  ,  -::cv:;!  ■ ,  ^r.iri:-:.) 
In:].;  vidua].    3.  Job  ocnvy vvtic. -nj.  ^r;^i-r:-;  Vsr-inr:  i        1^^^  ^ -.ivv-— - ■• 
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1.  aaauf aal  arij'a' 

2.  to:.:;'?::icra::.::a  aa-.i  [ica.i.a 
3«  Ti  aa  aL'l:<:t.i,o:: 

(5?ei?  raGou\aa  ^ihcat  .fca  "'\aa;:aa'LJaJ 

Sura^atea  Lxa.aivion  or  aa•^:aJ.aa-■a:-:a^^^,i:  ;i tai/.r^aaar^  i-v/-  ^]^ 
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Cenarel  Saoj.::l  S  IiaU'-s  '^c-^o-jraa^^ 
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Ia-ua;tav  -  aaa-'i.-.:-j  (a;^av/,  lAirr.y-:  ' 


O;.:-  c.c  ['ix 


t\i.:.\  lI;- 


c.f..n  I).' 
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l^COjoJ  to  CO  Cxi-:;')  C7.r 
the  oC/-ji.e'i:v  bv  c/h:;:^; 


■t:;:-:.7 
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3.  OccDialio:?:'!  ^xplc^r^'.t "Lou  ivit  -  !:':'A  -  Librviw 
H  •    Vc jciti O! lal  bi  0;'.raj  1  iico 


6.  Cccu!:.i:.tJc\i:il  (\,;b^'::b  i^tiO'jcc;^:  -  ^'>U: 
1972-73  i:di-L:b:n  ~  lL^^.  i.,V:j^t.  or  L'ilxvp 


c.>i"  ]"'ocl^^::]vc;■:^  -  Library 


7,  burv::cri  or  Laror*  b '  aL:r^ti:r:-  -  bi.'ll:.:bbi  1700 
ricld  b-ip  rb.:-:vbv:irtrrr; 

1.  lb:v:i>to  b-dJcVi  r,^uV.sc  •••  rrn  br:-^   bib:b.c  :r:]  rr;i cr>3  -  M7'b'' 

2.  i)^r»:v"b..r;  (.):•••■;••.  ir  i;rv..:  I^r.  =b.r:"-:-;V  b,r\  b.  r.'::r'  -  'J'/^'-Ab-Il 
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.  .Djectivs  3D.  .  a  ca^rse  af_study,  the  ./tudont  will  identify  .Vip. 

;  be  .acquiring.. in  ^t^^^  ^'"•^■^  . 

^  ^,  .    .outline  l.is.  co>.r3;^^>f  ^uS  \.U^^-?-^-i^^  "^^^^^^^        ^^^"^      ^'^^''^  ^^^^ 

■  certain  skills  t^.e^^i^L'-  ^^l:.;^^'^^^^      ^^^^^  ^'^^"-^11  '^^^^^^^e  to.s^  "  ■ 

:  ■■■ :     will  be  necessar?. -to  Mrn?    '      '"^^^^^^  '^'^^  s^'^^n't  nu^o^it  dxac..osa  sJd  Us  that 

,  ,         : .  .       .  .  .  th^  stuaent  relate  the  skills  J )c  wi].l  lear^inp/^; 

,.  :  .  -seventn  r^red^  Ue  will  develo^f 

..  .     .  ,  be  va We. to  Mm  as  a'pei^ai  to  sccie-ty  as'a  v'hSe: 

Social  Studies  Acti^/ities;  ■       .  . 

,        .  ..  .         -,  -  -ii-Lo  x^.L)  ,.  ,L,Te.;SUK^en-L  will  detennino  iJ:  he-  .Jias  the  skill  or  not 

_  _  he  v.xil  keep  ror  -o.e  year.    As  he  acguix^s  those-skills  he  S^.cS^to  crP?; 
_         2.  .  If  class  works-r:  -roupG--]iave  ,f;rouDs  deterniie  check  list. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SIIECf 


Objective  3E.    Ti^e-  student  idejitify  skills  that  he  needs  to  acquire 

'for?  a  j^ivfen  job.  .  .. 

LitToduction  to  the  Teaclv^r:    The.-iriain"  airn  of  this  objontivc  is  to  cir^ve.'iop 
within  the  sliAJdv^nt  a  gro2Q^3  thrxt  iriXl  crwiHSio  hiin  to  rcconiizc^  llie  jMany 
.skiJ.ls  people  need  fox"*  pavticulax"  jo].>s.  ■  It  is  l-oped  that  this  will  crT.73. 
early,  enough  in  his  career  se'iect ion  ,go  "tiiat  jie  can  (rive  tl-iouf'ht- to  the 
prsparation  that  is  necessaiy  for  a  caroer.  • 

SociaJ-  StudiGo  1-Ca::us:    Ti^e  Social  Stu.di.es  focuG' for»  'Gris  obiactive  is  to'j'iavc 

.-       .    .  the  student  ^beco]i^e  ai;are  of  his  totul  life?  c>7;tui.<-'nc:o 
as  a  lea3:Tiing  sitUcTticn  for  development:  of  pei^sonal 
-                           '  ''    '  and  social  skills  . 

Social  Studies  Activities:  ,  "      .".    "  " 

Individual:  /  V  "  . 

■  1.    3tudcntJ)7ill  select  job., 

2.    SUident  ydll  list  his  c/.-^i v  skD.ls  and  vjhere  he  or  slie  learned  t}'ie.?ii. 

_  ,3v.   Student  v?.ill*  ih'terviev?  person  on.  job  or  use  re,adin(/s  to  discover 
skills  needed  for  job. 

■  Sti^ident  v.dll  dete^T.iiiVo-  v^hat  skills  die  v.^culd  need  to  Icviirn  to  perfoi^n 

that  job.;^7ell -"ancrv/herc  he  or  she  v;ould  best  learn  ti^iose  skills.    '  ;  '  •' 

Group-:  ,  . 

Teacher  v?ill  use  reading  frorn   rncyclopedia  of  -Careers  01^  Janior;  ' 
Occupartional  j-3r:i:efs  .vijid  ;:;i;raip  vjill  deteriiiine^^  ■ 
"pe}?roSnihg  tl^at  jcJbT  *  .      :  ^  ■ 

Glass  vjill  decide  what  skn  iA  a  [.^^rc on  would  need  rto  do  job^  or  use 
jfilnistrdps.  .(See  resojrce  sJieet.)  ■     -  • .         ■  ■ 

V  .'-1;   ^StudaTts.  vjill  sel^^ct  '^well-Jcnown  y^arson  froni  curriculum  . of,  ■  /       ,  . 

-  seventl-i  fpr^ade  , to  . investigate*  :  Gx^oup.  vdAl  d^^^^^^^  retainers  (see    .  , 

-.xxBsaarces' .for  suggested    references),  -  wiiat  skills  '  this-  person,  needed  to  -  ■.  . 
be  able  to  do  thie  job  vjell.    Students ^ will  decide  v/na.t  they  /V70uld  hxive.to-  ■  >  .•■ 
'learn -^toVio  that"^^^^^  lecLm. those,  ski].ls--in;  .• 

'schoolj- -or.  jpbj  :in  tiie  coijiiiinity .  .  ;    ■     :    v  .  v     r  :    .  ■  ■ 

General  Social.  STudies  Rescurccs  '    ^  ' 

FiljTistrips-aiid  Cassettes.:  :v  .„,    ■     :  ■,  ■    ^  1 

1,  "  Cabbages  to  Kings  aiid  Vaxaou^ ^ Thii^s  -  Retailinir)  Ba/^na;/^-:  OPS  . 
•  ^  >:  ^2/.  :  Vocational  .D3icisions^~^^^S  Education     0R9  :    :  ■ 

'  "  3*   -A  Ha:':.lon\s  Builders  -  Constructio]!     BOTmar  -  Oi^S . 
'  ',4<'  Jobs  for  the  New  Generations ' Barniai"*^  -  OP^S  -        ^    ..  : 

:         5.  -  Compassion  for  People  '-"Health  -^'Bovjrfiar     OPS  '  ' 

Western  Rectric  Education  Filii#trips     Films'trips  and  records 
[[      '■•].•    rihe  Secretary  ■  '    \,  ■    ■  ■  ■. 

2.  -T  Tne  J>raftsmari  .  ^   '    '\  ^    .     ^.r  • 

;^'3;  f^'liie  Tooljiiajcer  /        •  ^     '  All  can  be  obtained  .from  0P3.^ 

'        Ihe  Key  P^jnch  •  Operator  ^       /        -  '   ■      .  .    ;.      '  . 

'.^n' "Overview"  of  -  Tedriieal  IJducation  -  filnstidp  .and  recorj^     Guidai'ice  ■ 

v^ssociates  --.OI^S  ~.    '         s--  ^*  "    .  .  ^  '  ' 

Treix-aung  for  Jobs  of  the  70 's  - ,  f iljnstrips  cLod -records  -  Guidance' Associates 

V  '         /'OPS ^'     /'  '\  '  •  '  -      •  ■ 
\Set*3b/  Career  Opportunities  1  t;  filinstrips  -^.^enoyer  s^eppert  -r  - ^br^r:/,: 

m^^^i'ng  SWi  -  Occup-.tioTial  ii:ploralion  idt  -  Libra)?},'      '         '  ^  on'Ao 


■  :      SOCIAL.  siuDiis  activi'iv  siis:?  ■ 

■  Objective  3F.    Tin-  student  yrill  recofplzc  tM  necessity  of  Jiavin,;:-  a  ,  . 

•      sa].eaij].e- skill  .prior  to  leavijig  sschool.  •.  •  •  '  ' 

■Social  Studies  Focus:    Tm  st-udent  siicLild  be  able  to ■  rv3co<:'nirde  the  skills     '  ' 

■  Icar^iiad  or- rejji forced  on  ScK:ia3/ Studies  v/hich  riiay  ,    '  . 
•    ,      .  help  him  find  a.  job. 

■  Social  Stiadies  Activities:/  .      ,  '  V 

1.    '-'''ing  a  copy  of  a  Syracuse a^awsTyj.per,  the  s-tiident  i;ill  look  tl^^^^ 
tl-ie  .want  ads  and  list,  the  skills  needed  jor  10  or' more ' dif f erxsnt jobs . 

•  .2.    The  student  >?iil  go  to  an  employ:7^?r!t.  center,-  public  or  -Drivate,  and 
•  •:ask-abcut  .entry  s1<±1i1q  in  at . l<2asfv'3 '  different  ar^as.  '      "        "  .  .  ' 

...     3,    Using  the  filjiisfe-'ip  Over\aew  of  T^^olirKlcal  Ediicaticn,' available 
througli  .-the  01<S,  the  student  x/riT  Ifsf  Thl^Hls  you  iiave  ttot.  an  employer 
h-ay  find  desirable.  .  A'V  alteniate  ,fil:n3tx'ip  .is  ft'ei^ard-nrr.  For  the '  Joba  of  the  7 G.-'-^! 
which  is  also  available  tliivjugh  -ci-ie  01^  .     '         '  .  ,.  .    "'"      .        .  ~ 

'file  student  vail. read  pares  7-15  Sra  Series  -  V^hat  Employers-  Want  and 
■        becoihe  farialicti- vjith  the  range. of  .bas^^^  ■.  : 

5."  Conplete'fom:  •  Social  Skills  (See  resQirce  sheet);:    :  • 

General  SociaJ.  Studies  Resources.  ■       ,  -  ■      '  -  .    '  *. 

,  Activity  1.    For.  class'  sets  of  newspapers,  cai-l  Mr.  Falph  Boixlen  or       Grv-.  iw^  ■  ' 
.  ■    ■        •  S-rSS     '""'"^  -  '''-'''^  -.Pickup  newspapers  at  a^^^St-""  ' 

^^^^"-^'-'"^  --fiMstrip  'aixl  reco-rds     C^Aa^oe  - 

.  .    •      •         Rt^eparing  f or  the  Jobs  of  the  70's  -  fiinstrips  and 'r--^corxis 
...      •  Guidance  .Associates  -  OPS.  ±  ^  emu  i  ..coruo 

.Ax^tivity What  Dnpldyer^.  Want  .l-  SM  ,  Occupational  Exp.loration  kt     LiJ.rv^y.    .  ' 
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Objective  iiA.    Given  ai . instninient , ;  the .  student  uill--  assess  his  interests. 

IirL-i-cduction  to' tte  Teacner^:  :TiU.s  objective  aiirss  to  start  tlie  student  on. 
a  general  deterirdnation  of  his  -jjiteixists.  ,  ,    .  . 

Social  Studies  Focus:'    Refer  to  tlie  guidance  resource  sheet.  • 


Social  Studies  Activities: 


Reier  to  results  of  Guidance  ii:iveTitoi.-A/  in 
coinpleting  the' ;  follcv,'i]-ig:  . 


.'•  •  1.  Each  sl-udent  sliould  complete  .the  foras- included  in  the  i^source  section- 
about  ilnterests.    Student  5]iould  list  at  least  10,  inlx-rests  . 

2.    Eacli  student  si  mid  'write  a  parapraph  explaining,  the  ways  iji  wliich  '  • 
their  interests  may  change  as.  they  get  older  and  tlieir.  situation  cianges.;  ■  . 

•     3.    Using;  one  of  the  kits  on -jobs,  the  student-  sha) -id  _pico_:  out  a  . 
.different:  job- that ■  would' raatdi  each  of'  10.  interests, they  listed .     ^  ; 

••  '.If,:  'stiieiits- will  :deterjhirie-if  the  jobs  they  'ais.ted' iii  no. /a- are  noire  .  . 
oriented  to  people,  tliiijgs  or  ideas  or  data...  ., 

'      .  5/  Students  will  refer  to  .job  fdrceasts '  and  deteri-ine  l-sd/.many'.of -  the  ■ 
jobs -'selected,  are  -  likely  :to  be -ava.ilable- in  Syracuse  in  the  fytx-ire.    -  ,  ...  . 

■  GeneralvSc<:ial' Studies  ■Resources.;^  ■■  ■  :  .  ,  ^.     ,    ;         -  '  :  ..■-,       .  \/.,       :  ^ 

1-v  '-Your-^P^^^  doh.  -:  SPA -  Occupational  Eroloration  Kit  ,•-  'ii3rar;/. 

.2.  ..-  Choosing  Your'  Carveer  --  SR.A  -  Lifeu-^/ .        :  ;.     .;.:  '.    ■      ...  .  ■  ,  '      ,  -. 
■3  . Discovering  Your -  Real  Iirte-r^asts     Occupational ;  ,]j<plorat ion:  .Kit ,-  Llbi^}r^/  . .  . 
What  to'  Do^-After  High.  School  ~,  SR/V  -  Occupati.onal ;  Exploration  Kit,--,.-LiDr.ary .-. 

-  Filmst'rips' -  -  -     .  .  '  \  -  ■■.■■'^       -.^^  -->.:.. 

•  1.  '.An  overview  of  Technical  Bducatioii  -  .Guidance  -Associaces  -  ORS  ■  . 

■2.    ■.'vocational-  Decisions  -.-Society  for  'Visual  Bclucaticn  ORS-      '  -       ,  . 

■■■'Pertains,  to -Activity -5  .-'■Ttexipovkr. Requirements  .Ii-steiu^^  Projedtions  --'-'f-  ■:[■'. 
Hew' York  State  -  196B-.1980'  -"■  Nei>7  Yoii<  ,State-l>?.pt.  of  Labor \,      ,-.  . :  ., 
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■  :  SOCIAL  s'ruDiES  ACTivrr/  ' SHEET  ■ 

.Objective  5A,    Tne  s^tuderi  will  knew  .rl;e  diffe-Gnce  be-'a;cen  the  wbHc  and 
the  private,  sector  of  •OinployjmsTt . .  '  .  ' 

In;b-cduGtior:- to  t]ie  Teacj;ar':    The  ai;n  of  this  objective  is  to  Imvo  stir^Ppts 
recograxe  Inat  they  ray.  seelc  eir^ala/nsnt  in-eit3-.ar  the  t>uirdo  or  nrivc'tr-  sr^ctoT-. 
of  tno,  econoray.    llyi  students  siiould  under^stard  tiie  ways  ,  each  sPctoT--?^' 
arz^iazed  and  Ir.c  purposes  for  which  eadi  exists..  The*  stuclents- should  kno-.;  • 
-ne  oj  fierc-nt  v;ays  each  sector  ernploys  people  as  tvell  as  the  iX^si-onsii^iJiticis 
or  each  .sector  to  the  coim-unity.  -      '       .  "'  ■ 

Sccial^  Studies  Focus  :   .Tnis  unit  could  be  used' as  an  ijit-i^oduction  to  Topic    ■         •  • 

-  '■      VI  -  in-Our  CuitumUfer.^^^        -  pp.- 294'.  ,  State'arid  ■ 

.local  Government  and  Civic  Rc;-3pcr\siLali,-ty 'kidlu-)il:  on  Urbanization  and 
.JndustT'ialixation.  -  pp.  2U8-2fil  ■      .      _  .    :   '  ,   ■        .  .     .-  , 

Social  Studies  Activities:  ■ 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  take  a  field  ti'lp  and  o-<-  }i:^\x::  tii'.:>^:^.eT^J-. 
B'^lc^c            f,^,,  r^^fn.:,r^t^r^nr,.    S-c----  r>uT?  Cultural  Heritaoe    pp.  307-3C3'ro.-. 
more  details,-  ~~    "  -.  _ 

.  Public  Vtor^s :  ■  Fire  Departmoint,  l^iblic  Safety,,  •■\^\^ter  Works,  Post  Office  ' 
.Private:    Bristol  L=ib  p. .  .307-    Vega  industries  p.  , 307 ^    iferald  Jburrial  '  ' 

.    '  '        .      '  ■  ■  ■■       :         ' " . ^'    :    /      ■•  '    ;  ■      '  '  ■- 

..Given  a  list  of  public  eiTiployees  and  aopropriate  list  of  readinirs  in  liTiraW  • 
texts.. or  supplen^entary  inaterial:  -.    '   .''  .  .  ■ 

I.  -":  Each- student  will  make  a  list  of  the  possible  and/or -needed-  servici-^ 
:  ::that  are  oi- could  be- provided,  by  ve  ■  -  .      -  .  - 

,  .In  sjiraLl.  graips.rthe.  students  will  SLU-^vey  ■  t]ie  .i-eadin^  wterial  end 

deternruie  the  services  vjl-d.ch  \.7culd  Ije  provided  in  a  l-^odel  Cil^'  -thax  tj-'cy  ' 
,  v;ould.'.ijTiagiiie  aivJ  aV^Jo  at-tempt  to  e  — T~~^~  ■  -  .  -       '  - 

-r      T^A  st-udent  yill  be- asked  f-o  keep, a  diai-^y  as' he  studies  fne  unit  on 

.Local  Goven-rnent-  -?rd  i.7i^xte'  dov^n  as  he.  studies'  eacJ^  section,-  ^>hat  services  are 
.or -should  bej~^r;foi7."ed  by  each  departirent  .and  i:f  x.-ossible  estimate  tJie  cost  '  '  ' 
Oj:  such  service  for, ar.iy  conjiririity  or  for  Syracuse, 

'-,(See  .Gity  Budget'' -vi-issa-rcfi  Srieet)-     -  , 

See-  t^C;  •240-26i.  -  Urbanization  and  Industrialization, 

.GiA'en  list -of.  Industries- and  .■^p]^^^^^  .  ■■  -  ■■ 

fqncJwing-  ''^'^^'^  .select  an  jj-dui^.try  and  In  a  i-t=port -deterfnine  the.'  -■  • 

,  'n?e  diff <ireht  jobs. .available  in  tha                  .            '■  ■  -■  ■ 
;    ■  .  b.    r^tcrira:.ne.-t>'p3.-of^a-/nersai:p  ''^^ 

V.  /■  •■•'.C'  '.^'•r^fr^tvlne  t]ie  rrK^-i-hbds  of  ■eJbloyiAi?  li^^rsonnel .  in'  induKtrieX  e-nph.as'is 

QiT  dh.aracterxstic,  des.i^'fxhby  .OTn-iD.^^^^^                                ,           ^  ''-^  :■: 

.c-Q}TinXvr*iiL X — >...-.^ - . .       .  ■      i'^:."  -  - ..■.■•..»■..,  '*  -.^  -.■ .  ■ 

r\.:/X--^Qf::;^etemj^  tho  .po.-'otit  irar|.in.;rand  :Other  financial- doricer-ns  •  .0-Qni>.' 
■  .  ;•,    .  '  le. -tctx  pj:duc/:;r;ents  '  ■  '    '     -    ,'       ,      .  .>>wM 


SOCIAL  S^REIflS  ACTiLVIlY^SiiEET 


Objective  SA.  Cbnt.ir.ued 
Gianerel  Social  Studicis  r^oUixies^ 

For  field  trip  suggeB'tions^  See  library  rcsour>30  file. 
Examples  :  • 

I>i9t  of  Public  Wor^s     ^73«-4592'  '  '       ^  - 

Syruaise -Post  Office^  "473-2321 

Riblic  Safety  Building.  -  473-3220  ..  •  : 

S^TCCUSO  I'lrci  Bepi;—  U73-5525  ■ 
Bristol  Labs  -  Nir.  D/BuH  -'  470^23^^8  ■ 
'Vega  Industries  —  llry  LaGral'fe  -  if78-&7Gl 
Herald  Journal  -  Mr.  &3erer:;,--;473--79&S  , 


mo 


SOCj:AL  SHJpIL-S  .ACTIVITY  SljlZT 


Ob-jcctive  The  s't^adent  \\nde.rG'i:and  the  cliff evence  bot\-;ceii  an  eiTiployee 

.   aixl  employer^.  ■  ^  '  ■  . 

Intr^cxluctibn  to  the  Teacher' :    'Ih.is. -aim  is. to  have  the  st^adent  r{et-  throiin:li  th^" 
-many  confuc.'.np;  eisnects  of  cniployir.cnt  oixi . con.e  up  witi'f  i:irf.stii:Ln;r  tiiat  v%\ill  cnible 
his  to  distingciisJi  the  xxAes  of  aji  erap lover  and  evp.plovees »  " 

Social  Studies  Foaas:    To  present  the  role  of  employee/ornp].oyer  in  a  sjjiiulated" 
'    "   .  .  }ii.stoi"'ica].  context  end  })ave  .s  tiiJejits  coii:o  to  an  .irder-:  . 

'        ■    ■  standing  of  the  inter^a.otioh  of  the  -roles.'  '  '  . 

Sonial  Studiecj  Activities:  '  . 

Refer  to  Englisli  v=in.d  previous  activitieq  in  Social  Stadie.s.  Activities'., 
^for  IB5IC5  and  ID  sliould  be  coordijiated  ivath  English;  the  only  diffep?.noe 
vjould  be  to  differi:.ntiate  beti-:een  the  pr-ivate  arid  the  piiblic  so^ctor  of 
eiaployment .  ,  '    .   ^  . 

;1.-  SiiPalation  gaines  —  Hard  I-tock  Coal.  i-Iin:v  Gc^sra.    If  possible,  this 
game. should  be  cooirJinated  v?ith  Idie/studc        English  classes^    Rased  on  tliis^ 
ga-re,  role  playing  and  activities  1-S  in  t]ie:;;english  section  for  13  v-;in  be  iviuch 
Tuore  meciningful  to  students .         ■  .      ■   "  :    .  . 

2, -  :Role  Playing     ■  ■         ■  -  .    "    ,  '  . 


General  Social,  Sliidi^es  Re5;cui^^^  * 

.1.  .  .Getting  c\rd  Hpldmg  a  Job—  Frank ^  Idcharxls  -  Library  v  ' 

2..  Orvthe  Job  -.Frank  Pichards  -  HLbrary     ■  ■  ■ 

.  3,v  ,  Si^ceedii^  Jn /the .world  of  .v?ori<:>  "feknipht  cind  McKni<i it  --^  library  ' 
-  What  -Employers  Want  -  SI^  -^:; Occupational :::Ex^^ 

' Filmstrips  •  —  ;   V  *.  .  ■  '  '  .  / '.' 

"l,    Qettii>g  and  Keeping  Your :'First.  Job  >-/..Guid:mce  /associates  -  Library/ 

-Possib.le  "^'^--^'v^^vr       ^  ■    '       '  ■ 

■1.  ,  Jte.  Aisdoll     iT;Y^^v/!.r,^p]Tcne  Gov      U  ■         ^     ,.  "  - 

2.  Mr.  Sojda  -  raa^i^-^a  (-i-.^h^T^'/k  -  '47^1 -1511  ^  il<t.  1836    \  '  •  ■ 

3.  --rlrs.  Jeah  rh,:v.i:-f\    M'.:\-/?v^ttr '^.-dlc  ^  M72ri>561  Ext.  460/      y  ^  j^^., 

For  further  ^p-'-rfo^-^'  r  ^^T-  :-A:>-^tiai3       Kl-o^r/  pe scarce  file.  -  .. 
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SXIAl.  STLJDIEG"  ACTIVITY  SiHCCT  . 
Objectives  SC.  •  Tiie  staident  v/i3J/ ideritify  dranacfe^^^  of  •  enplc:/ers* 

IntT'oduction  to  the- teacher:    rne  airn  of  this  objective  is  to  enable  liie  si:\>:jent 
to  .  identify  trie  rr.any'  kii'.ds  of  eji^pioyeis  that  there  ccre  and  tyf:x;3  of  jobs  tney  \ 
perfonn.  p^^irticulariy  as  xhr^y  affSci:  tiie- benefits.  and  v;orking  conditions  of 
employees.  •  '  V. 

Social  S^bidics  Focus:-  To  present- the  e/pploycr  as  a  ji^>?aber  of  scx;LGty  inlrerciictinir; 

-     with  that  society,  ■  'lb  consider  ttiat,  the  cinploycr  is  • 
both  the  ctK^ator  of  change  aj-id.  the  I'ccipient  of' change. 

Social  Stiidies  Activiti.es.:       ■  .      .  /  . 

1."    What  v;as  ,tiie  erpplcyer  liJxe  in  1890?  ,  ; 
a.    Write  da^^n  as  in'my  characteristics  as  yo-i  can  tiiirk  of .  ' 
.  b^    Write  a.  shox-^t ■  slcit  sJicivdng  \^;hat  nn  erployci?  was  like."  ■ 
V/hat  were  sa::e  va3-ues  aixl  attitudes  tpvjard  errployee, 
•*  (Saf^gest  this  as  .  g?;ciip  activity)  , 
.     0,    Do  a  set  p/  . three  or  irore  sketches  that  s^hcw  vjhat,  an  employe)?^ was 
.   li]ce  in  1890;.     '    '  ,  -   ....     \:  .  - 

■    .      .   2.  ;":What  is  today'^s  employer  like 7 V  VSiat  changes  .are  there;  in  his 
attitude  toward  ^a-J  employee  ai'id  ta-janls  the  ge3^iO:X^al  public?    To  v/hat  exterit- 
has  unionization  anc3  .technological  ch.angas.  created  ,  a  clitiiige  In  erairiloyera? 
To  w>1.at  extent  dees  coinpetition  frora  other-  corrL^^iies  affect  the.  eirploi/er^s  . 
attitude  - towards  the  employee,  and  the  general  public?  '  To  vjhat  extent -does  ^  ■ 
the.  public  attitudes  aflWt  the  employer?- '    (See  resource  sheet  for  reading) 

■  -"Students'  can '  ai-iswep  these  .c^^  readinfis:^^      .-.  ' 
.'  -  -  '    .:  a.  •  By  inter^riev.^;ing  ari  enployeir  and  a  union  i';;epresentative 

'  ^  b/  Taking  a  sur\-^  opinion.  -         v'^^^^  ■  ; 

General  Social  Studies  Itescurces  .  '  ^  .-■■:---\r'-::--:l       ^  ■^^..■-■■i- 

See  -Library  suggestions,  of  people  to vii^t^T^dew:^^  v  ^ 

-  'example":  .  /        r,.-      ^  '-■"  ^       -     ■      .     "  '  <^ 

11r."/"Nicl<:  Pontello     Syracuse  Builders^  B:di.aiige  ^. 
-  ,    ■.  .  ■'  Union •  Representative'. 437-3936  \..     '    .  '  'i^'  '  . 

'   •    '     ,  '•  Mr,  Ray  Axelson  -  Tarason  Construction  Company.  -  ".  ' 

■  J.  .  ■  Ea\ployer:  Point  of  View     463-0133  : 


■  ■    .  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY'  S??:Et  .  ■  '    ■  ■ 

.ijectivc  5D,    The  student  will,  identify  characteri sties  of  erripXoyees." 

Introduction  to  the  Tccicher:    The  cdm  of  This  objective  i.s  to  enrible  tb.c 
students  to"  identify  nuiny  types  of  crrirxloyoes  >  and  to  see  iiow  the  ix>les  of 
.^(^aployees  differ,  a  great  deal.  :f mn  job  to  job.  .  ■ 

Social  SlXidies  Fccus:   .The  .euphasis  of  itiis  obj active  is  to  scic  the  ■. 
^     ■  •  ■  .characteristics  of  eip.ployers  ii'i  a  sit\iatio]i  cimlar 

to  the  rx:!al  v7orid  cuxl  to  identify  ci  )anges  *over  tijri.e. 

Sbcia^Sttidies  Activities  for  ^ 


'      /  ■  i.  -Tfescrdbe  an  eiTiployee  in  1890,    List  tluee  characteristics  you 
consider; raost  important  iii  this  employee*      ^  :  • 

■       -■         ■  ■         ■  ,  .  ►  •  ■        '      »      .     .  *  "  " 

■-^.2 .    Read  about  - or  intervievj  a  present  day  . employee  . '   list  thi*^OG  • 

■  characrteristics' you  consider  niost  tr^iportant  in  this  euipioyeCi  • 

■  ~^^^?^3.    Compare  or  contTrist  t'^  1890  and  1S72  ej7ployee.  and  fron  srkxLies  . 
^GnHi54ust'rialization-;'d     urbanization^  List  sever^al  reasons  for  tl'iese  clianges 
;  or  .Gonsistencies .  ^  -iias  society 's  viev?  - of  the  ejnpioyee,  chahrred?  •  To  v;heit 

^  extent  has  unioni/^.ation  changed  this  view? 
(See  resource  slieef  5C  as  v;eil  as  5D  for  speakers--) 

■ /;^^''^rr^^-yse  ,filrn3;h^ip'  set.  ''Getti::ig  and  Keepiiir?;  Your  jUr^st  Job*."  : 
witli  vStudents-    From" fitas trip  j  list  characteristics,  of;  an  empD.oyee  v/]u.;ch 
■  ,  would  help  or  hurt  hira 'in  advai icing  on  thie  job,    (See  also  ^Trcible  at-'VJox'k'' 
■;  FilrftstrLF^^ 


General  Social  Studies  Reousrces  -  '        /    '    :  •  ' 

See  Library:  Resource;  file  for  possible  "  :CalL  ti'-e  ]-)erspn 

suggested  ■  to  .cont^ict  and  aslc  for  -persons  (eTiip].oyer 5 .  employees ) :  wrio  would  ■  ^  ■ 
vjilli}:ig.  to.  be  interviewed  by  saidents*.  ■:  Explain  fully  th.e  purjpose  .of  your 
< request,   .  . 


Objectiye  OD  . 

■/       •  .  .  VJIIAT  IS  /ilT.EiPLOYEE  IJ:-^^^^^^^     .  . 

Part  A  •  .  :    ■    ■  • ' 


Lrrerview  a}.v  adult-^perhaps  one  ca^  yoi^:^  parents  or  a  rjeio;!ibor--conc-rniri^ 
hifs  or  her.  job  ..  Th.e  questions  on  tlUG  x^card  sheet  may  be  used '  as  av:  " 
cutlLne  for  tile  interviev?.  ,,         .  ,    '  -  :  . 

1,    vlhat  is.  the  'narrB  of  your  job? 


2.    V^hat  do  you  do  in  y cur  job? 


3;,  ■  \#at  educational  sldlla'  do  you  need? 


^1 ,  .  VJhat  .physical  skills-,  do  you  need? 


5.,  ....\#iat  .social  skills  do  yxju  needl 


6.    lJha.t  interGst-3  are  involved? 


7.    i-Ipv?  did  you  prepare  for  your^  job  (education  and  trainiuy^/)' 


8,    Wliat  school  subjects*  have  been.jTiCst  usefLil'"to  vou?  - 


3.  ■  V/liat  arejione  of  your  workinf^  conditions?^ 


SOCIAl.  STUDIL3  /OTVIIY -SHEET 


Objective  . 5d;    '  \  VJIIAT  IS-  A'^]"  ^iPLDYLT:  IJKl^? 

Part  A.    (Coi-vdjTul^d)  ■  .        /     ■  ■ 

■12 J    Otlier  inforaation  ,  ■ 


•Part  B.    For  student  to  anci;er 

Gki.lls  v-ould  yoii  need  to  learji  to  do' this,  job  v;ell? 


ricw  v;ould  you:  describe  yourself  on  the  job? 


•  14i  ■  U5iat  cire  ■  sane  -of  -the  ooncenis  .you^}lave■  about  your  ^-^job? 


r 
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SOCIAL  SmiES  /vCTIVm  SilEEI' 

OlDjectiye  6A.    The  stnadent  v.'ill  demonstrate  tow  his  .3P;i:erests,  abilitioa,  ar;;i 

■  needs  relate  to  job  possibilities 

Lntrpcluctipn  to'  tha  Teacher:.   The  aim  of-  this  objective /is  to  tie  togctiisr  liis..  : 
iritereatG J  abilities,  and  needs  vdth  actual  viork  sitv^^^^^  . 

Social  St\;dies  Focus:    The  social  "studies  focus  for  "t^us  objective  is  to  linve'.  " 

the  stvident  denK>nst;t:vite"  ha:-;  his  interests.,  abilities^  rind  " 
needs  relate  to.  job  possibilities  v/ithin  oach".oi^  any  of 
the"  social- studies  ciustGr-s.:  /  (Tlie  ^ 
*  '  ar^  the.  prxfi>3  x^ecponsibilities  of  tT:e. social  stuCiies  ax-e. 

*        •  l!ransT^ortatioriv  Public  Service    and  ilanufactiirij  -c- 

;        "  In 'addition  5  it  is  ,  suggested  that \tl':e  Social  Studios  aiid  ■ 
■  '    •     . T"  '    .  .  :    Science  shai-e\Agiu4:usiness  ar:d  Natural  FesourcecV:,  y 

alsoV  D-ir!;lis]i  and  Social  Studies  should  slrrre  coiTjn-^jnication: 

■  :  •  ■  .  ;        ;    and  liedia)  •     ^  ..     '    '  ■  . 

Sccial  Studies  Acjivities:    "  .  ;  •  \. 

1.  .  .The  tea(±ier  needs  -to- discuss  "v?it:^         stvideirts  .wiiat:  a  -cliister  is  and    ■  , 
ix:)w']Tur)drGkis  of  j^^  ^/  V-^  .  ' 

..,  a/  T^esent  ^to.:  tlie  class  a  social,  studies:- cluster  aiid  br-aii'iStorin  to  . 

exploir^  all  of  ■  tfe  iobs  involved  In  this  cluster.  :        '  '  /  - 

■  b;/;  Taice  a .  particu-lar .  {]ob-^™such "  as'  ;a"  .secretar^^  .and  help  -..studen  ts^ .  dxscx>y/e:. 

how  mar)y  :diffeient  clusters  tM^^  into  (use  all  clusters  ) . 

,  : :   •     V  c.;    Ilave  each;:-si:^^^^  all  .tlie' ways  his  "faniiiy  depends  on  services 

■  provided  by  one"  particular, i3Glus1:er.'. ;  ■ .  '  ■  :^  ■" 

-  '  ■  ;d.  y;-  Pick"  a;-parn:icular  cluster  ■  aiid .  have  -students  -list  -all  of . rtl^i^  s^srvf ces  ;;; 
...  provided  by  this 'cluster.;  .,         ■■-■■"'•j-.-yy^      -     '  ■ ^  '  ■  "  ■■:  -  ''r.;-     .  '\ 

;   .  V     '  i^"  ■      ■  T5;ie '  student  v^ill  /i ivatclv  v?]Tat  .  he  knov;s  aboixl: ;  his,  iiiterest s ,  abal itxas 

and 'needs  to  jobs  v?ithln  job  clusters.-         ;  ■ "  ^  "  ,     ■      "  .^V.  '  •■  ' 


.  J  .  '- . 


Objective     lA     The  student  will  develop  an  under standinrr 

of  the  prc;-:;rf?-Ssion  of  the  C.O.O.P..,  p;rades 
7-1?. 

Introduction  to  tlie  Toacjier-     Thc^  id<ia  of  this  objective  i? 
to  have  the  frtudents  become  far'iiliar  v.'.ith  the  Careers  Frof^rain 
offered  in  parades  7  through  12.     This  orientation  \-ill  allo^:^ 
the  student  to  foresee  various  pro.q.rc'^ms  and  f';eneral  aims  a]^id 
hov./  jie  will  benefit  from  thein.  '         also  should  see  ho^-?  acti- 
vities have  been  developed  to  )ielp  hj.rr.  reach  the  overall  reals 
of  the  proRrorn. 

It  vTould  be  ideal  for  the  Guidance  Counselor  or  OR?  to  ]">e  .  in- 
vol\;ed  i.n  tliese '  act ivit ics  in  conjunction  i.^ith  eitlicr^  of  tlie 
four  major  subject  areas. 

1,     The  student  v/ill  participate  in  a  discussion  vith  the 
Guidance  Counselor  (ar:d/or  the  teaclier)  on  the  Flov: 
C  h  a  r  t     fore  a  y?  c-.ev  education. 


2. 


A.     The  student  will  p^articipate  in  a  class  discussion 
linkinp;  his  major  subjects  to  the  cai^-eer  pro.r;ra.m 
obj  ect  ives  ( v^ith  Guidance  Coanseloi.^  and /or  teacher ) 


The  student  will  explore vn  th  the  te^aeher  or 
counselor ,  hiiih  school  courses  available  which 
lend  themselves  to  occupational  skill  developments o 
(a  saleable  skill  before  he  leaves  school) 
ex.     Collerre  prep 

General  9th 

Business 


Business 
Tech 

P/-CE,  etc, 

V^ork"  study  Prop.rams 


10th 


Student  vrill  come  to  an  a^^areness  that  the  hiii;h 
school  diploma  represents  skill  develonment  and 
is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

ex  .     various  p;raduat ion  requirement  s     (need  for 
saleable  skills ) 


D.     Student  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  career 
related  to  people     data^   and  things « 


901  4 

%Ji  ft«r  Jt. 


Objective  The  ;>i:udent  d:\:t.!.rr^i;i[^^  telvr-en  tha  Jo;;initi.a-v 


■Irrtroductio:!  to  -L^iic^^  Iiany  ;t:;u:-:::G,  ^'joD"  ar^d  ^'c^^re^jr'  used 

.iiiterj-iunweablyH.  bLit  they  j-:;;oai^i  very  diffe        thij;,p;'>'    ^?iv;h  tliis^ 
.     jecti vo 5       r;v^c  }:^^lpir:;^  lIk^^j  stu:>rit  to  oec  t]);rt:  onci  iTivist  plar:  for  a  ■ 
career-^-tht^ .  lii^iflon^  scT!\iv;narof  ^x-^ri-;  any  ixdivj dual  follows  to  e^irn  a 
liviiig,.   .  ■•/ri.tiun- this  m;\:c:pv  ho  .j/ey  hold  :na.ny  "iohs'^  huL  .u-'^li^-^^-  ^ 
fbcui-;e:i^  on  hi.s  life  'ioiivi,  ^Cciijvar^  I'le  ii^::;;/  deprive  iii:as::df  pf  Lha  c:dvanta^-\c;:s. 
..of  sound  iilarijiing*.  .-  .  .  .    ,•  • 

[lath  Focus:    li-je  ri'ativc^ri^'rt.ics  fccus^for  t.his  cbj^ii^ctive  io  to  c/r;y:!ni^.c:-     .  .  . 
joU  cp[brtunities  inthiiv.  a  Cc:rear  ci:oioei  and  to  ajialy^e  tr,i^ii:e.  j(.ji>::v 
witti  rciST:ect  tO:!:^^^!  provided  c^nd  i*:;£i.t]i?;:iOTics  required  for  :^ucce-^sfuj  . 
progression  v?itjnji  th-e  caree-r  ciDiee,  '       ■  :  V  .  .    '   ..  • 

Hath  activxries:  •  -        « /■ 

1.  -I'/ii;::  i ?hole  class  cau  brv;i.r>stor*iiVV7ith  the  teacfef^  to  deva:f.op  . 
a  i'iot  o!"^'J3"i'c.  "'L^vvrai  ''Iclp  .v:-icod"  iaclrio.is  of  tl\  local  n /spc.j.jr 
iiiiv^-:t  .tl'ialar^  cld..^.  r.="j:L:fci^"^mo.ii.    lro'r\  ''ncr  d."i3c. " on' 

Lit  clar^  .^i'diT  ciassJ  ^  •/  a  col?cc-iio"i  of  loh'S  uiuii  FL^iil^-^  c:  rrc<'\:'JV'rA:?cs 
vJ-hcii  vary  Irctle  rexh)i^)\:^::sc  tlie  jr^ajor  dosordpticri  .v-ould  u^e  ■'crar  .of  a  .  ■  ■■ 
cattH:er  at'id         saecjific  joos  ■  5UL^::;ets  of  a  -  ^  ^:  "  . 

A  r:rr\eli  t^rcyp.  r:vL;;iVL  iocu's  xts  cvttenti;:Mi  on  a  parti.cular-  career  .  .. 
axid  coi\r->LrL;ovra'"iiV/  crrtrr  of  ihi  Dro;;,j\^s'^io]i  oiT  jobo  'Lo  o  des5.re^^ 
goal  wi/chiiii  a  car-ecir. 

3.  jJach.  gnclivjduol  could  select  t\:o  or  mre  car^^^ors  and  li-^eix^ 
r-elated  joGF*!    iTy  cjnr^I::\ict:hK;  a  r-iftplafjcd  Vcnr.  dia'^ram  it  F'..culd  t''^ 
Civicloiit  rhat  a  parl'Lcalar  job  actYivity  ipi^^iit  lead  to  i^o^v  tJ^.i  onr3 
carecx^  ciioice  (vet  :iat:erbcct lea) 

4,  Ih''^-  \:holc  clasO:,  using  xno  new^^paper  hpJ p7v:aiited  sjcrion  aj 

a  resoarctj  CcUi  oj^gaiiii^e  '|Obs  irxto  caretir  arais.    Am  analysis  of  ''rt.L. 
oTOupLigs  cai'i.Lo  made  wita  iV!::pooi:  co:    salary  provided^  pvop^ss}^  i 
vdLjiiji  a  career  ohoicc^as  oxpericncc-^  aad  cducaticn  increase. 

z>.    A  sipaill  j',coufiv      L.i:uu;u^r:LL>  nioht  chart  tiie>  p^oprej:^£»ion  of  a 
,  poi'£:ou  \;ilTIinTrrs  carfur  cho\Ci*^>  ooivxiatinj;  th-^.  ^t-vbi>'-  johs  ]r=?ld , 
salaries  at  each  joo  3c\-el;>  education  required  for  a^'h^c'iucereaCj  oo:3t 
of  e  'jjoJt  ion.    ,  "  ' 

General  Math  FescLrces'  ■  j 

_    /isrjild  JournaJ  -  fr,^-  claas  s-ts  of  ^na; 'GT;nrorG  cc:  tact  I'il-. 
Pa'.pn  jTordc'i.or  r<v.  Gro£  rfcrn  in  the  CL vcularion  PonL.  -  i|7:]-.780l.  pT-'. 
up  du  .'iG-A-ilvl  Jo.irr'iil  -vi:  Clinton  Gtivet",  OiiVrdV^a,  ~- 

^  3215  '  '        '  " 


;-; : .  ■  •  ^     ■.the/studc^int  will'  bvvi;-j<  t]^|;:^c;e  dc^-in  isito  'tlu^j^e  ar^eap:.: . 


irv"  odiiction  to' line  Teryjher^::''.C:Xir  nwrjor- aim  liei-^^s  in  to  intra-] riCG  fiie 


{ ■ 


. :ui  perforTiiing  reouirvi^d  . sid  lis .  .  ^ 


Math  Fccus: 


Tae  iAU"nenar5.cs  fcouc;  ibr-iiL''^  objective  in  to  ^inv3  ri^^^^ 
student  l")fXio}:  do;vi  hvj  j-^i^^cif^ic  iolr;  hi^o  Vvt  Cv.mcj  lui^ici 
areas  cird:  Gur'vuy:ij:if;  tj^^se:  5iit07resi: -areai:;  vn.th  ye^rect  to-  ■ 
jnarliernatics  reouirocl       prc^jress  v/itiii^^  e-ri  iiiteres-t  aix:i«H» 


V 


Hatli  Activities ; 


/ 


uhole  c3a:;i;  mild  Citc|:'Ori?e  each        into  cn-^  cr  r/rrrjr  of 
liie  ialorvGi:  afoJ.s  ru^u  07ra:ii::e  Llti3'''iiilo:'^'. .cion  ''a  a  Venn  Ul'^^pni  Die 
Uni^vqr^rzJ.  ret  Icing  ^"^-"^  IJr^t  of  jousj  ^and  tlie  1hr:^c  mciior  sets  IrjliK; 
the  ritercsL  ce^^as^  '     ,  - 


'?  r    A  srrv^li  p,rc;up  ini^-pit  chboL;G  one:  of.  the  covccv  choicer-^  and 
bojajc  it  clo^/iT\JLth  rc'T'CCt  to  jobs  avdilabld  in  each  of  v\e  tl^iye  intrcj-. 
er^as.    11  0  noceosity  of  tr.e  study  of  mth  ror  eacrt  job  c.ra Id  be  ^  ' 

licrcJ.    'Qie  air^ount  of  iaatne:'-jatics  needed  for  ci  yarticular  lob  is  nct"^' 
always  p^MdGjvt  m  the  suffacf^' ai^a^ysio,  of  a  job/  T-c  f^.roui)  m^Jit  . 
a  clabb  disc^^ssion  on  how  .ci(par"l:icular  job  ur.cG  racli  or  ./ry  a  particula'c. 


200  ruquj  i *  ?yxxh . 


r 


V  i 


-  .Obicctiye-  2C.    'ihie  fstud(irrt  v;ili  fo>^3;Ca3t  the  jol:>  rr\aricet  for-  fiitiuv^  year-rf^   •  .. 

/  Iritrodactic^rv.to  tj-e  Ibacncr:    witli  -chis  cbicctive/vj-  hope  to  teach  stiicieSts  ..  "■ 
tiiat  the  jou.  jrar^cet  :is  consrnrruly  diari;;^iiK^  and  thcit  saxrv]  carevyp  .      h  .  .  * 

plamdng  will  talce  the^    changeG^iritQ  accouivi:*,  '  .  ,  , 

;Kcitii  R>cus:    'ilie  :?2>:u:iieinaticS:  fcc^^  thi.ri  ol^jc-ctivi;:  is  to  i\icivo  the  /■  .. 

'\  '         ■.trciKtents  ]o.ok  at  the  achiev^'^i^'^^ntB  'in  rmh h;1:h.v!:  nC'  job  '  '  ' 

-     -  ■  -  •      ;.    ina:kv;t6.  ci:'c,i::wOdv  cird  the,        i^airkets  oat-daxed  bylv-hei^c       '  ■         .  ' 

■  ■  ■  ■  aohiovoj/iants- -  ■  •    •\.      .  ..  ■  .  \'-      .\  ^ 

.  feth./\ctiv?lties:  ■      .  .    '  '        •• .  .     h  ■  '         ,       \  ;  . 

■  '  •'"•^  ini^^it  or>;ai*iize  their  thraniitr  and  co  sorr^j;  .  .  : 
.   reat?earx:li  ,x6  prep>^:f\i  a-  debate  sudi  :as:    '^^IrK:rea.^ed  TecJuiolo^v/.  J'las 

evolved  Tjiany  !]^ad'i:i;i\eG. .that  caji  perm^  riaihoinat  10^:^1  •         ;  , 

cx:>jnputationy' •■t:]"ius  'die  stid^  bltG^bceI'l  aitda^tcd  and 'job  ■  ■  - 

rnari'cets  m  thc;:  nsth  field.  SJaoiild  be  on  *a  s^iteady.  decline,  h  '     r       .  ."        'V  . 

■■        v  2v  7vri  iridividur^lvi^tuderit  ■n"!ip/rl:..e>:ploi;'e 'the  d:iai?^inp|;  jci*:  n^axket  v    .  .      .  ^ 
:  :.rclating;  by  graph  the-']:i'\nibc;:r  of  ■'[\ohs  availab].arva1t\  p^speot  -to  h- d/^ 

-  Tiie  pur[;x)se  v^oald  be"  to  estcjblish -tl^ie  joi>  tix^r;di3  arKl  to  proioct:  the&a  •>.  j 

'■trends  fQ3?^:&ture  yeaj:\3.    Steep. clirrib  ];iari:^^t  ard 

tlieir  posisiblc  causes  can  be  ci3:ia3.yzed.      "  '  '    ^  .  - 

.•  ■  ,  3.    A  snia3.1  [^rcuT?  given  a_  specif-ic  job.,' vou'JU  de Ioitc Tie  thenob 
classifications.,  .pasr  <^^d  present,  xliat  wcu3d  be  called  or.  to  corp'L<|tc 

tesk.    Tlic  incroane  of  job  cripori.ijnitios  beoaaso  ox  our  4-nc;rcrfGed  ' 
jcrioivledge,  incr-eased  skills  and  inoi-vsased  nccedj  should  he  scmi.   .  /'  ,  )• 

,  "       ^       •  '    '     ■       '^-^  , 

^  >\:tivity  1  and  2;  :        .  '  - 

ril-,n3trip  ~  "  "^^idarGG  /\S;;oc:iata3 '-•  OPS 

Activity  3:  a— 

.   if-jipov/er  Fbuironyjnts  1) iteriov  Pr-oj ect lens    1568-80    TJob  Foi\2oaat.s)    ,  . 
Dept/^of  Ldbol"-  Libirary    '  ' 

.  Activity  li:     •  . 

■  'O'^J-"^  ■■/orld  of  VJ(jrk  -  boolclel:  -  SR/\  (Ciccjpati.onal  _ll<plor-)tioi>  Iv^t) 

Occupationca  CXitlodcs  Jlcuidfjook     Supt.  cl^f  Documents  Librdiy' 


0 


.Introduct^lon  to  -a:3  7ferfiei-    Stvidcnts  r-hould  j^e  awore  tl^vi:  arx-- 
nj^(idngxart;^er  decj.9:Li-?jis  cons-ii^rtly  1:]'))xhiryuc\rx  'Vi^:X^  ca:r-^es  .  : 

pcwt  tiins  jobs  tliov^  select.    .Studeiitj^-  s^icuid  1:;^>  ci^varv:,  too,  that:  iici^^^^^^  . 
x-npoi'tant^  cie^cj^ioris  lie.in  the  future,         i:nat  so\.L:::d  carx^<:;^r  iJ.lanni:^^ 
detridjKJs  ^tiiac  ec^iCii- CGci;::io.ri  Le  carenillv  inade  .  :  •     •      •  " 


uiis  ob'"^«}iCt'}.va       to  Juive 


to  a_  perscjii  v/ii:ii,  a  ni^^h  baclov^'cund ,  ■  'iv'ie  fdoas  wd.ll 
-  concern  itse].f  ivith  ti^-econQi^-iics  of  tLe  /  job  ai'^d  tjic 
•  education  recuirodb        -  :      .  .  '    :  .         ,  "  '  :  '  '  ■ 


'  ■  ■  -^^  O^'.op.  a  Grnai.1  pjifiiiun)  rii^'bu'  cricoso  'a  caroO'»  ai^d 

analyze  jblc/ Ta'^'lL  vcTai-jcr  aj  to  tijo  rv  ^troij,.  " 


b. 


T?b.cit  jobs  crjLilJ  tbc-y  j-iairflj  u^ivii  tl  ^iv  present  Pvrdn  sidlllr? 
Mnat  iiev;  n-^uLiv  skiliL^  cire  r^jouir^d  fbr -doD  a^lvan  : 
Co.Mput:,  Viv:  cere  or  ci^xa aiiii.w^  tlio-e  new  toldll:- 
CoKipax-o  tii^  cost  of  o:>l:ri:j)hi<^^  cbo^x:  nJ.iiis  ^;Lt]]  The  Incooaccr"^ 
iricorre  aiid  benefixs  dori\'Ga  irojri  the  job  advancrvient. 


^-    A^g^Tjrall  fj-xap  could  corrjarc  tha  income  of  ti^o  dLffcroi 
approaches  to  ccxcuv  sclecuion.  » 


it 


Person  ^A,  detond^ed'hiG  career  intcrost  early  dd  gj'edu^lly' 
l;rogrcs^3od  towdrds  his  roal.  \ 

Peroon  B  chone  a  job  \?ithout  concer^n  to  carcc-"^  interest  and 
worked  in  iriaiw  inter^-^st  ^areaci  before  ijialdnr;  a  rpecific 
choice. 


3.i  ^\,Jl-l£J:2:}y^  can  ebLlnute  the  cost  of  education  tor 

prejjar'inf;,  for  cerLain  job^s  bvT 

a.  ^ohcot3.ij:^^,  rariouG  vacations  suoi  as  tcaclunf ,  redi cal, 
secrararial^etc.  .;iid  fiyy.rxvr  ojd'  co^*t  for  prepaipad-on 


\Joitinp^  to  vai^jc;Uo  collop^uG  ior  cogu  of  tuition,  xnom  ar.d 


v:board-3-,Gtc--  . .     .     .  .  ...  .    .  . 

.  ^  c.  K'c-upijijT  at  .K^asL  rair  jobs  for  }fhic];  appionL-iccchips  arc  ■  ^ 
.avaidable^.    ;/iiat  is  Fa\  approntic^r.^hi])? //J la/  msch  does  an  appicnl-Lceslai:. 
co6t  tr\p  apprcncitlo?  ^ 

-ri.  I  Exploring,  Ibe  apprvn-cicc-^lnp  lu-on-.^jjh  of  Ceiit^al  Tech  ItLpji  Sdic/r^l. 
Wlictt  bene -Tics  do  these  pro:wnis  gb^-?    rL-Xc  a  rs4;u}t'  on  youx'  flndiups. 


'■Activity,  A. 

Joli^lamily  Sei ' 


,      Kit  -,LiCraxy  , 


J       in  7etn''  «  S^A  -  CocupaLicriai  l]xploration^ 


■■;,;-r;v;-::.;^;>vJ:-.;^  ■■^;::;■;.HATI^^■: ACTIVITY  SliEUT  .     \  ...     '       . '  •      :  ^  '  .■; 

:/  ln;tr%duc^xorr  t^^  ^  'H^e.  nain  -ai.i  'of  thin  ob  Vo.:rfe  i  vo  ^^ 

-;^^M'tv'^4  V''^^^^^^^^  :>5^:^-l3V... not  people.  .  ...^^  k;^^^  .'^ 

4^  :^f^-«"  . cniploycrMro  ^A,o"a  potential  eni.lo-ee 
•  ■  po^^oKs    .  ■'■''"'^  ^^«cec.arv.  si^ills      pex^son.^  ;  • 

.  ;j^at}i;.  Focus.-  ;  The  :T^at hematics  tocus- .for •  thi object i^-e        ^-^  •  '. 
.'  i  ''^fY^  '^^"^"^  sfydent  reoaize  that;.;  'jr.athemciticK  is  -a 

.  .  -  s-in-iia ,  -snd  tliat  certain .  jobs  r'ao.nivre'  fJrls  cj-iil.'  .'"^ 

■..Jvinth  Activities.-      '    '      '  '''  ' .  ■  '       "  ■ 

.  Givon  a.;list  of  .natir.BJ<:illsit]i(=  whole  cTa-;^r^Hl^  c^<..H-ev,.- ■ 

mine-.::iobs  avaiii^ble  urain^^;  i rid f T^.riu Slv  sHm  or  cojKn^na... 


cxonii  o_i  these- Gkillc-.    ;( Roicr  tc^ Fx>source  . Sheet ) 

. 2 ■•  .  11}^  , «|iole .  clan n  , '  a .i v en  j  o h  t  it  1  e n  ,  v ii i  d i s cu s s  t h e  , 
_Doris.ihxx;itY  of  one  pnrs^.r,  onalif -in^  f  or.  fn^-j  -ion  if- 
...--:-o.s  person  v?-.s- lackinr,  cor.-.T:utat iona-1  skills,   "-i  r  vnu  ■ ' 
.were  ^r.  pDlover  v/ould-  ^^o■.J  ];ire  a  ne^Gon  to  do  th^  ioh 
ano  ar.otrier  person  to  do  L-he  cosiip^itat ior..^ ?    I'o;?'  Kould 
.this  arxGC+ptho.  calarv^  provided? 

'  f^PGnu  - could  dL-Mvc.  a  list  of  -]ohs  raqu'-ir^-pa  no 

ccr:put at .i.onal  skills.  -.  "     ■  ■ 


i 


A.  '  J^OH  do  these  iobf;  cor:D.-rc  to  'johs  requiring  conixitc-- 
tional  skills  inco/ne^vifjc?  '  -  ^ 

B.  Does^fchis  perGon  n^ed  any  cor.put.Htional  ckiUs  o-^'f 

 ■■•-■■--<>--■'■■■■•  •■■■■the •■nob? •■-■■■^  ■  '     "i  ..-y  ^ 

:^^■^^V^i■■■-^v:;;-■•-;- ;,■  ■;.  ■.■  '  ;  ';;V;?.'^\:::;.i«*^,;^r,lJ;;;;-  .  .•';:;';-■•' v '        i- Vz/iv'--;.;  :fi-     ^  ■    ,       '  :.  •  •  ■  " 

Gene^-^al  i^-arh  Resources*  ''''  '  u  . 

„   ^ — _  

f  Activity  1  and  2\^^''      '  ^  .1  ^ 

■.  :  g^^^P^itional  0.1aWis,.JTaj^L^^^^  J  Supt.  of  Docu^nc^nts  -  Library 

■     "    ^91Slopedia_  of  Ca^-^eeilB  and  Voco  tior.al 'Gu-fdance 
}er.':-usori  Co.   -•  Libra^-v   

Activity  3  •  '  " 

'  '  t?i:  P^-ydav  -  r.  ic hard  s '  Co .  •  ■  T, -I  u^g^-.y 


'.•  ■•■  in  ■  ,3choo-2.^^  v7or"f'*;  (Tincf  cnrrniurviry  V  '.  ..... 

■  ■■■  ;  •  ^ ■  ■  ■:.  ■    "  ■  '  "..-r-  .  V  ■  ••  ■      ■•   ■■  ■ '/    '  ' 

VTOulcl  "h^.  to  .shcv/  tbat'  ski]  1g  acquired  in  ;napy  ar-e^-. of    •  ^  ./ 

student's  .  xif  ^rVstyie .  •  "  fenv  importarit  -rrj^i.lls.  apc^^icoi/ir-^d  in"  \ 
^piirinaits;  outside*  of  "  sc  fioo    and  it  Is^  iriTportant  to  •  a-elgixe  the  .. 
skills .  acQuj.red  *  in  -"worv  av-d  .  ccniiriunity.  proy^r'u-^is  viith  ^cJiocl 
lear^j'iinf?  ^^ituaticns.  •  .    -.v;        ;  ; 

Math  Focus-:  .  •  The  i:>ath  :f  ocun  f^^^  this  obj  ect  ive  J  s  to  j^hbv;  that _ 
.  :  student  Vb  ]>rcfioianoy,^iA  a-'';<at:V  shd  1 J "  is  .  expcj'r.ded 

/      .     -      by  th^^ir  daily  life  exr^pricrnccs .  .;:  .:        ■  " 

"Math''AGtiviti€s^vi _  _  -  ,"    ■  ■■ 

1\    ■  The  I'^hole  'cJ-asj^^  m  ;.out  of  ischoc)!  activities  .. 

_they'''7rr>e'~ir^  in  u:^ing  luatlu  "  Usinrr  :this^  list  of*'  ;, 

•     ■  part-t  inie^  i  obs-,.  stport  3  ^  small  inirehai;:;  i  nr;f  set7in^: .  :  coov-  :; 
^5nq .  buiiaina  5  etc  .  v- the  student  will  analyse  which  nath 
-skills  are  boing  .refinec3  o  v  :  . 

2.     T2^e:h.?hc^e  micrht;  list  the  .math  skills  -that/cire  hein;-^  / 

■  -     /r^Ff  '^Aeh  on*  •irlielj:'  subject  -areas  (Science;,  rOine^;l'cono1Tdc3v  . ; 

Social ) :  and  an-*SGhool  activities  (  scl'icol  '.store  0-  band  ^     ;     . , 
t-rack^.tea};'!.-.    )  '^'^  r 

Gerie-ral  Fath-  Resouxices^  '  '  ■  ... 
 :  A         ,         .  ■  .    .  '^^'--^ 


Activity  2: 


'\'Scl\ool,  Su_Diec;ts  an^  Jo^^i  ~  Occupfl*io.Jiail;.--Exi3lor«-$l<:lA"-. 


"■  :        -''^y  '  \      '    nATH  ACTIVITY' ■.SHEET'  ■  ■,   _  ,  '  , 

nniPotive  ■30-^  -The  .tude,nl:v.l.U 

^int.oduct:von'^to  n,e^  T  ! 

skills  that  are.necc.sarv  rcr  U..x,e^  ^^^^^.^ 
.tuf^.nts  3^^o:uld,,^enr.raxiy  CO...  CO 

he  i Is:.:. learning  , today^  iii  cukI  ouu        rrp:    .,  .         ^h  the  a]>ovc 

:  for  future.,  >obs„   ^.^'ou  n.aN^  xry^co  -J^^J.  ^ 

people  develoT.'skillo::  to.'meet.t-^-n.xv  invert  ■  ,-  . 

■  '      •   ■        vrecuired  f  o;cv,  c£rtain.  lot^s .  _  .   ■■■  • 

■  .      ".  .  :  :    \      y  ■        ..■   ':J  ■      '  ■ : .  •    ■  .■■ 

liath.  Activities '      .     ,    .-^  •  -  •  v;  : 

l-hc.  )nal-hc;niaticP  irrvolyed  in  that  jO.^. 

2.     An  iadividuc;!  or  smal_l  TO^p-  given  an  activity, 

•-'A      ^tnd-nts  Mil]  role  play  the  contractor  and  compute 
MrmaterSi^,osts.  connected  to  buildin,  a  house. 

Given  the  need.,  of  a  family,  design  a  floor  plan  for 
their  home.  '  ^  .  ■  ^ 


B. 


C, 


r'iven  th-  cost  of  an  oKioct,  determine.  itG  sellinc^. 
;;icS  co;;s,lderirg  overhead,  advertisement,  wages, 
.and  profit  „  . 


General  I  lathi  Reaources-: 


Activaty  1:      ^     '    .  ,  \  '  ^ 


.  ^  ■  ■;^V\TH  ACTIVITY.  ^ 

Objective    'SD    "Given,  a  ■c<^y.irc^^    of  ■  ^tudy ,  ,,:'che  stva^^^nt  i-^iVlir  - 
..-='"\;  ;  ■  y  id c:?.n t.i f y •  • : ; k: i  1 1 o.v - 1 hat '  he.  wiii  he/|i.cqu.iri.nr;^^ 

■'    ■  ■  ..."..in  the-,' seventh  .;^rade..      •  ^  ' 

Intr-odii'dit  ion  to,  tho  -O^r^aohc-r :     It  r^x0rt  l:>e  i^r\v^^^^ 
have  the:.,  teacher  out  line  his:  course  of.  s?:v\dv^  \-jith  the.  ctudent 
so  that •Jic:  v;ill;  be  able..:'cc^  ae^r^  cer'tatW  slcills  /chat;  night  be  . 
•important  to  hijT-  in.Jiis"^  pro^ient  .-j^ituatio-'i  ^^^^^^^  ■  in  •  f  ho  f u^^Atr?  ,  ^  y  • 
CAlro  tcj^'other'' the  t  trtudcnt  niie^ht'  cliagi-^osev  skills  :; 

that  v?ill:  be  necossarv,  rb^-^^  h  ' 

raf-lh  rocivs-^^    The'  rnath  fociis  for- ob^ect  iv^^^  is  to  liave       /''h;  , 
t>>e  :stuO;ent ' -sec  the^^uath  skills  tivaJJ^r:hI^:  to  : ; 

.'.  -■    ."vhiiTi  tlirouc^h  );raae^^  sevcrv  through  tv/el-vQ--  .   .       •, ' 

•     '      •■     "h-  •  ■    '  ■    -i-k"-'  _  ■■         ■  -V.  ,  :]•_  ' 

Matlv  Acti\/ities :       ■  '  ■    ■  -         -  " 

1.1  Thco  Fhole/  ol^s^s^  f^;iven  the.  syllahur.  for  the;  seventh  . -grade y 
'  *     ^?in^idcivtxl^^         ^;kills  they '  will  he  acquiring- ,  ■  \ 

2  h'    The^^  vjhoi'e  class 'p;i:V en  the  5;yllabu  s pr  gi;adGS  ,  r>eyca  ..--.^  ;  v 
"       in*i?buS^lv^t^^^  iRcludin?^..  both  academic  arid  non-abadeiaic'*:  ;  ■  ■  ,, 

.  courses  ofl'stiudv^  vdll  -  id,entif;;^  the  skills,  they  v?ili;  be  , . 
'.       .  acouiring  o 


r 


^  \/  [''I    I-  '■-'■]'[■.  ,^ .  .  .""-fi^ods  '  to  acQiiare; ; 

:  Introduet  j.6h  ;t  Th^r      in"  d;L(;;  o:i- -this  ob-iv-ef  lve 

■  -h :n:i.  t o., r ec9;^^ni  z o  I'ht:^ ,  riariy ;  sk ill s" rpeopl e  n(?^Gd  ■  for  nart in ulai:^ . 
;    •  ,         >  ^vl't^  early,  ^e^iou^^ir  in  Vis  ... 


career^'  :s?,lectiA:)n  \so  :^:\:ha:l:'^.  he -  can;  g^ivc^^'  xho 
■tioir  that;  is  for''  a  career 


to ;  til e  p:rep^o:'c}  ■ 


.Math  Focute  r     TI;e  Nath;  f  obus  Ofoi:;^ this  ohj^^ctive^  Is  to  have  ■ 
•  ■  ■■■■.■^   thr^  stiiJorrt  rv^;-'^^li:ve .^his  onu'/pot c^rit ial.  -in.  >-'ith 

.  -  and,  the  raati)  skills  yig:::-m.li' 'r:^e^a  l  Ov  tviturc  .  ; 


-Hatli  Activities-  .        .    v  /  ^ ) 

.        '    ■ '  ■  ■    .     ■  *  ■  .- .         .   ■  ,  - . ". 

^tudciit  v7ill:::.select  a :  Wrt iou lar  ■  1  ob  and  ■  ' 
doter)ii3ne  ^  tlie  riatTr  skills  rGquir<:d.   \R'c  ^dll  thei)  make 
:  ?/aTi  ^.analy-sis  of  .'the  skilis^iiiG  /h^s  alren:dy  adcuiired  fcVr ■^ 
this  /jb])  a^id  ,thor.e  he.-.:;:::v5rl 3  y-rt  xo  acquiro,^   .  ' 

■  class  A'? ill:  take  a. n  /in d ividu^l . conipanv-^  n  Ma t}i 

Aptat ude:  Teot^  and  determine  the  jobs  prosentJv  av^^iil^hJ^  - 
to  -thorn.  "  ■  ■  •  ■  r 

Gen-eral --I  fath- Resources  r      -  . 


Act.ivity  .j  :. 


v^v     .  5j^3i£Si\?.yM5£rf.'a^^^^^^  Jo])G  ^-vSRA  - 'Occapaoiorial  Exploration 
■  ^    ,^  Kit      L?.bi*;,ary  .         ^  '   k       ^  ,  ^    ■  - 


"   if  ^£21  F^niily  Sqri^}s\-  '-^'Jobs -^in  Math':  -OKK  -  Librarv  ■ 


3823 


...  -  '■  :■■ 


,■  i;-,  .Obi  cfc1:iye.':..v       :  ;G.ivGn  ;an  ir  f^trusrient the  Sy^  ..lent"  'will;  a'Bses^i^-: 

■  .  .':  ■  . :  the  :Si;tudent'  :on  ^a  ^;enom  h is  ivitopel^rt  s 

:     ..  Mteth  .  FH  ^.Ref  er  to  •Guidanoe.,.rLo30urce  Sheet  -  ■ 


.''r..:^-  lJ.iOvl?i^i'^a;to' sector; of  '  'y.    ~\:./  - 

ClatTHrxloctieri  to  tlici  I^a^cner:,  V '^"^"^^^^^  airn  c.i:  tius  Gij'^ectlve  ii^  to  jjav^S -s1:ir^^^^  • 

:  soctor  gj;  ■  th^^  -eoc^^Da'^;  '  'i  Tae  studenr^^^  ;£;j^:)uld.  undersuiri^^  the;  v^v^ys;  cioicii  siK:!tor' '  ' 

u^e-diffcreryc.  l;ays  d&h  sector  cniployb  -peofjle.  cis  ,v:ell  as  '  the  tv^sponsjiilitl^s// 
>:of  c-?aqh , septoli  .to', tl'ie  coji-i'uiiity.  *'  ,  ■  0^  •        *  ' 

'  Nath  Kccus:  ■  focua  for;' ^lii^  c^:)jc^ctivc^^ 

■ '        .  .  ^      -  trie  differ^^yrt'  asse^-s^  ties ^  'cijkI  r-e fjrponsibij.:ties :  of  tViC;  ^  ^ 

.  .         -  ■  "public  aJKl  nr\ivate  t-x:cotrs  of  ciuolo\t:i^:^iit.  v  ■ 


•  ■    1.  ,:The^whole  Clc;^^^  a  'Ji'Jt  vt  publlo  nect'crG  of  n  iplovu-^nt. 

Tiii.s  could  Ic^^rtc^'J  bJscus.^io/i  of  v/^oip  tb-c  iunJj.  fs^r  o]^::r:ilbno  these 
;  sectors  of  employjiierit:  co;r:3  frorn. 

■  Many- of  tile '^servj.ces  could  no  t  be  bo^^^  :  G  ;ly  thrc^.'cb' soi?e    ■  ■ 

suc]i  ,co-'Oj '*\vi.tn  vo  Dlan       Laxcit  ion  can  LboiKi  sei^^icos  l:e  jr.::iae-.  ciVcdL'^blc.  7h.- 
stu'ciils  shcj'ld  b^coi^v: -t.v;nru  ot  llv}  Vcuvi-H:?;  foiri:!  of  tdx/jtioji  'cvi  ^oveiivrrit 
.uses  to  obtain  tJie /iriCOr.'ie  necet^sary  to  provdde-.the  ■ser^  aocsv'and  the  services     -r.  -  v:.^ 

-. :  providc^d .  ■;  ;  fea.il^^grcur'S  could' take  ce.r I  aLi  ro-ci'-z  cr'  tr^xption  C?ale.^  te.>:,  auto 
and  othei^\ licenses,  ^f^aso3.i  etc.)    -raid  ^;oc  ti>e  i:\cove  provided,  frcni  a  .  ; 

samle  :  faird'''ie3  *  Gxix^nditure:^ . . 

^'    The  v/hole  class  could  construct^-a  list  of  private  cectors  of'cTnnloy- 
ment*    Given  a  coiap^trny  u;dp^e.t  the  students  could  decaxrnlne  the  coimWv'rj 
e>:peT.ditux'^T3  i.v,yA  incorre*    llai  do^tiK^se  corhj;anicS' obtabi  tlieir  incurno?  Tb.e 
rrain  objectivG  of  the  private  sector  of  crf(i'^lo\^  ent  J,r^  to  w<'i]:e  a  pr^ofit. 
There  Foreofi'Acli  consideratJ.on  is  i^ecessary  \vhox)  a  conifuny  deter i nines ji  a  V 
price  for  i  rs  'Service  or  obj'.ct.  .  ,    ,       -  .  ^     '  , 

Given:    Cost  of  jaaterials  .      ^  '  -   "     ,f         \  '  ' ' 

cinployee  ^expense^    -  -  ,        '  ^  •  - ' 

Plcurt  expense'  ^=  '  '  ^  ^; 

cost  of  cidverLisinr;  _  .  ^  ^       ^>^-. -i 

COST  of  distribution    ^        '  >^  /  '  <  * 

Deteriaine 'the  rea.L  cost  of  x^rcduoinr^  the  ob3cct'.    l^b^t  incclERe  does  this 
,pmyide  the.  a^er  of  the  coripanyV*   If  the  o^oner  wished  to  mke^  a  profit  of 
ten  percent  wnat  ^i.culd  be  the  'je3.1inp,  y^rice?  '  .  ,        '  .     ^  . 

.  3*  ^'u}^}-^^  clriss^uill  cpnstiucL  tv;o  cirv:].e  \r.rap]is  xx:pr<esentin^;^.the 

puW.ic  aid  p'*av£-itV  dariar.    TS^cse  ,'iraphs.  snould  be  cojiyaic^d  vjith  resjx-ci:  -  "  . 

to  toitcA.  expcixliture  for  Bcr'vic:o  versus  pirt5ai  e:ipc--^nditure  fcv  ^ervice^  .  ^r. 
\^i['h  icrorvv  for  crofit,        ^  -  '  - 

.  Jj/   Tj--^  ^_fi|olf£  clas2_  v^i  1 1  rj^Tw^-^fiC-jp^^^^    that  ;thov  can  share  in  d'le^  privi'.^ 
.sector  of  urj-^lo^inrlT^t  tr.UMp  .  I'no  p  xrc        of  sbjoc.    Tnoy  nicjy  trar\sac't  a 
ijV3kiVK)li,ev\=:  invcsbnenx,  :\\'ivo^  r\^<]  s^lllii,/,  .stock;>  Lo  ^^iio-.J^  Lliat  they  jj-yo  sri'' 
' under rjtaj'icLln^  of  the  r^Lock  M'ur>et.      '    -^5,-  ,   '       :^  .--v: :       '  — ^ 


.       ACTIVITY ■sHj;rr' 


^^  li'itrNaclu-btia^       tlicr  ^'eacl -^rs,:^^;  oim;  is  -  to  h-^ivii  tile  stiiderrt-  :crot,  .tbrou^]  v  ti  vi; 

■*  ■  enablci.riis  to  diatiii;^.iiG'rv  ti^^e  ixjfef^^^  6  '  •    ■  : 

,  rlcrtli.' ]^        Tixe  Kx:i;s;:.fo7-»;         obj^ctivo  is"  to  l^ave:  the  j^tudeiiti^  devc}:op: 

:  ^  ■■■  ;  an  undeh^it^^iiciij'iVr;^^  financial  ■T'e3pc>rjsibi.iit};r,oi^-"&  .ejrployer- 

.'--.aiid  enijxloyoe.  '-v      ■■v'""/  '   "  .• 

.  Hath.  Act ivitios'r        •  ■      '     ■  '       •  •  "  • 

of  the  ci;iVcvl?i'^  Ti-J '<r^^<roVt^      ■.•.uc^j  i  anc  Ivr/-  tiiecD  n*  .,|  r^ilr^-^bi  LfcL:-'..  clior'l 

tae  cnst  of  jz-^cvifliir-j  i.v.i  :w.rvl^^^^  fur  'cuo    *  rOoV'-i^  ^muI  !:uo  trf:e  licrj  pay 

of  the  er;ipIoyee».  /iras  s1;ould  bs  used  as  cJi  inl:cTxiuc  ri.Oi  i  to  :  o;.jioctives  J.--C  - 


'.Objective 'SG.-'.  'T\^b' s^ojdGrk  'm^  ^c:£\<rm^^^^-:  -.  \  ', 

•'  "■     .■  '.  ''''y' ■  '  ' '  ^^'^  ^^ '  ^'''/v'--:''.  ■ 

■,cpnd:i;d..oris'^^^  ,r  •  /         ^      ;  ;  ^ '  ■ ''..^^^^^^^        ■  ^. 

Ito' V-teiS,:::'  Tiie  rr;.al:h- fccus  fo-  -diis 'dbicicdA^  isr^to^ have  the .stxident  concaiTt: 

1,  'iu-  w-^oie  c"L-s,  uoi.-i.:  sru^^l^:'  infoiv .^L' io-"!,  'dlj  1:1k-  cc:  l" 
of  ^ir/v^^diTC^^c'L':cL7;c:^.■!..^iTC  for  i^r  er.p'io./.v-s  (;ur:ur.ui.  ic-l.mom, 
r>co3.<il  cccurJ       aluc<-'it  lovj .                            ^         -  . 

2.  'nuz  v;_nol.'_c3-3-c  -^nll  detar.nirie  a  cj^T^-any'c  nxof^'t  l-arou<;:i  the  ui- 


In txcd action-!  to  tlio  T.^^rn^^-r:    0"!.?  oi.i  of  o.rj,>.::llv-       to  cnvLac-  t'^.v 

r^ludc-ntG  Lo  ?_oo;;Liiy  'i-j-y  -h^;^.:-  cf     ■  ^ j oV'-^-os .  a.d  to  ^so.-  he;/  t:v.^  Tole':  o! 
emy;loyci'3:j  differ Vj  f.rc**T  <lc-al  iix.v  jf.  lo  loij. 

I'kilTi  Fccus:    Tlv  mal;i  fcjiu:  for  This  0';jcetiv.r  i':  to  I'leivo  xh.^  s^U(]:'nl 
MaTTi  A:;ti:viticiS:  '  .    .  .  ■  .  .,>  ■  ■ 

,  2.  Tlio  \/hc5lc  c"[r':is  oui  k>--.tiry  ai^:l  oxplriiji  dcclacliojis  oi  a  n.v/chjc**k: 
gross  TO  n£;r7"M;cia!J:^  c  . .  .: 

si*  ^J'Sii  jiidi,/:(ijr'  f:tuaont  f^lvvji  a  yricss  salary  rTVj  rho  percent  of 

whole  cljsc:  U5^inf  'vr*r.f'>;  fcdcro]  ^}r]  stale  iiico^pa  tax  fon/'S, 
;ill  co'Tulf'^c'Tlf-^T  Y^vc^^  ^j.-r^^LiP'senc  tiatn. 

5,  cou3d  co^rrirt;  frin-.y':  Lenop  Lr:v  r.s  orvxosed  to  a  la^Y/tr 

-saiLary^i,  expia one  person  j;:i<^;: it:  ba  petriaicr  ^  v/o^^^c:  j.;cr di^xir^ 

yoi:  still  caiTiu:if^  iiore  because  of  liiG  n'i.n[;e  beneflLs. 

Gcnei-al  liath  Rjsoucxes  «  . 

.Activities  1.2,35^56: 

^Gettiiir  Feadv  for  Payday  ^-  Part  1,2 /J  -  Franic  RLchjrds^^-^^  libraxv 
Ec^onomcs  for  Young  Adults  -  V.MK  Sadxier^Inc.  Library^ 
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objective    lA    The  Gtudf:int  will  develop  an  understandi.np; 

of  the  progression  of  the  G.O.O.P..,  grades  • 
7-12  . 

Introduction  to  t)\e  Toaclierv    The  idea  of  this  objective  is  . 
"to  have  the  students  beeome  familiar  vrith  the  Careers  Progr^am 
offered  in  grades  7  through  12,     This  orientatior;  v/ill  allOK' 
"the  student  to  foi-csee  Vr3rious  programs  and  j^cner^al  aims  £trid 
hov?  he  will  benefit  from  tlipn.     V^e  aj.so  should  see  hov7  acti-- 
vities  have  been  developed  to  lielp  him  reach  the  overall  .p:oais 
of  the  prograir*. 

It  V'ould  be  ideal  for^  the  Guidance  Counselor  or  ORS  to  be  in- 
volved in  these  activities  In  conjunction  vith  eitlier  of  the 
four  major  subject  cireas, 

1.     The  studen-i:  v;ill  partr'cipate  in  a  "discussion  with  tlie 
Guidan.ce  Cou.nselor  (and/or  tiie  teacher)  on  the  Flow 
Chart    for  career  education. 


A.  The  student  vrill  participate  in  a  class  discussion 
lin3<:in>i;  his  major,  subjecLS  to  the  career  p^^ogram 
objectives  (^'?ith  Guidance  Counseloi^  and/or  tcaclier) 

B.  Tiie  student  v^xll  explore^  v?ith  the  teacher  or 
counselor:,  high  school  cour*^scs  available  which 
lend  thcinselvos  to  occupational  skill  dt'.velopment s , 
(ci  saleable  skill  before  he  leaves  school) 

ex-.     College  prep 

General        '  9th 
Business , 

"Business  .  -  .  ' 

Tech 

PACE,  etc.  -^^^^^ 
V'ork- study  Pro.r^rams  . 

C.  Student  will  come  to  an  awareness  that  the  hi.q:h 
school  diploma  repr^esent s  skill  deveD.onment  and 
is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

ex.     various  r^raduation  requirements     (need  for 
saleable  skills)  ' 

D.  Student  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  career 
related  to  people ,  data,  and  things. 
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'»  L, 


N  j  j_  _[  ( 


3.  .u:?-V.ld/ 


djj^f  .>j.^v,:iC'-'  l^ol:' .:-^<^:ri  i:no  t:\''0  .  il.  p:::'.^  .  (Cr:  o^jc.r  into 
oirhor  LOi'''"ir^«  ''occap^ition       *' >'0?/":  v etc.) 


Ui-  o  J, 


thinr.'::  V  3 )  \:o:;:-kiri;i  d.;;t':U 

X ntr-ocuot ion  to  tr::  Tcoch:;::"^     Om/  in-:^-ic!/  -vixn  pc-^^  i;-  '1:0 
of  job'v  y>r:q^i  J       'i i I' ro:ic  j:  ir\cr.  r;v  r  l'iil^Lr  avi  ■■.■:'.'^c^r\..-.:v-: 

on  hiu  liitorc^t  "in  pc-v-f omrL;::;  r^.-iO'- d  - 

LT^p;Ii^H  Focuo:     TIk:  V  nr^ldf^^-^  focua  for-   llii^^  o'"n  ^C'L  J.Vi-:  ir- 

to  loc^k  at  *t:ic  :i  .yiT'^ort^^^^ce  ot  o:?:il  .  cc^r^i^u - 
■    •  nioattoy,  throufv'^  d;;    l  Ia'-^:  :t  'cIi/;ciu;:;ion3 

dc^aling;  vith  job  o<i t cf'orios  • 

Activrl>ior?  : 

'  pooplo^- ^   ''thinc'G^',  and  ''data'',  ■  - 

2.  Givi^Mi  a  lit^^t  of  job^--;,  ciiviclji  the  clan::;  into  three 

-  rroirps     (1)  poopic,    (2)  tV)j.n-s-  (3)'  a.vxa,     jVvch  >;.>"Cuo 
\?ilt.  select  jch:^  v^hich  beJ.on'";  j.n  its  c'vouu. 
Resourc':::  f-ecticri  for  li^ri:)  ■  .. 

3.  Have  svudentG  riako  cotla;;c^3  illusrra  tirin;  the  three 
job  areas  (peo;>l^j,  data,  thingr:), 

1,  Uavo  stud^::nts  ^nr'ite  para^^raphs  on  vny  one  of  th::? 
cibove  areac:  i.^tor^:^>ts  Then  vnorc  than  tV\e  oi:hcr  '{:^^;o . 

2,  After  "reaclinc^  Dic'CPjj)^^    Chrir>tjnas  Caret.,  ))iv^e  atudc-ntr? 
determine  Bob  C/-^atcr:it '  "5  'job''cciter'(yx^  datia^ 
thinr!;s)   and  t^-ill  v:'hethei^  on  not  thay  v^ould  enjoy 
workina  i^  th.is  oato.v'.ory^ 

3,  DiGousn  the  typo,  of  persorn  v'ho  v?onld  ^njoy  v^orki  n^f^ 
v;ith  people,  dcaxa.,  or  tl/iLnps.  .  .  . 


o  G  q  p 

XJ  xJ 


o 

ERIC 


nor:--  to   i-c-ich  s  tV''  c  ''■]^c  y'^''  r.^^^r'^yy':'  y-:- ■  ::cr^:!  \:'\-v::ly 

c}'i..:*n:;';;iT,r- •  anu  "I:!'!..'-!;  ^•,c^::^'■•  '^'^t'rc-r'  :'.v;.fi::. n  ;  vill  t'l!':,^  iVv;;:>C'  ■ 
ch'^V';;^?:  into  acc:(,j;uvL  . 

1^     'Pjy^tcmn-  i:-y:i[.  you  ru/c  'elp  Vr^n  ,M-vi  thril  yo\i  iia^' 

J\ii  ]k:vc  :lri  vi^'d:--::  :i  [job?  .  ■ 

2'     Divide  'the  cl.c;s^':  :into  rrrMir;^^     OmO  '"Vv^-.^p         1  lini: 

jobs  I'lhich  Ivj  nij^^-rlo'-'l   iri  ul'iv   ^v) ti:r'C '_'  a  trnr'-:! 

r;r'Oi.u.)  vr:>li  ror':x:^\S'i'  y-h^'t   ire    |oh  i:!arVot  vviv  bo  i:/ 
ton  c;r'  ri-ftoen  ynar^r^. 

Sur)p:Lc;ncrit.a*'y  Activity  e;::  ^  o 

1'     U^vinp;  ca^?C'>1:to  t.:v!X-L;  havo  r;l;Hd:}nl:3  record  intcrvA.cv^G 
(likcc-  aiKi  dinlik^:^)  cHjCi  tiic:ir  possih;:  lit ic:::  for  i:ob 

2.     Pr e-J: end  •  thai:  the:  ?'tuc!o^^.t.  ir:;  living  in  the.ycc\r  1V7G 
..and-  \n:^i.te  .a  nc:::-/Gpap:^n:'-  cla::;3if i-: <i  Sv:^:ction  oi  io>^-:; 
,  needeu  in  Boston  ^  .  d  u^-'in[i.  Lhis  period  > 


9  O  q  o 

V'  o  0 


irrorivM^^^i on  .to  tl*:0  T-'-^o'i-'r :     8':;-vl''->"ir^:^  r^iionj/*         "•'-  iro  rl-vl: 

Ct\;dc"i:rc.n  ::houlM  -Loo  .   'Lhm  ;;'"*;'V'/  i::»--'G\M:;:ni:: 

iio  iii  tho  fiK  urv'  ,  find  -ii/j^it  :vci^r."c:  Car-riO;/ "  ;;''L.'i;n.;ji^;.  ':'!0'::.:.nd^: 

t]iat  Oc-'c/!  (J*'.r?a .'.n  ];c  onrv-.i'ully  ]::y-ico.- 

rn;;li5^h  T'ocr?-;-     Tho  fociis   for  ■!.:":;:' ob;';  ^-rO-L:  ...vr^  ir:^ .  fitrc  in-- 

Kn-Llsh  Activities  '  * 

Ic     Hake  a  blc.cbbo.".rd  list  of  choices  tJic  s tUuc nto  i.k:':c  clailv. 

2,  ?'ake  a.  liot  of  I  :!.r^ic  i;i-]r',iiG.^i  s]:ijJ.r^  CLiub:::vt'3  need  fci^  :-nv 

3.  J::"-:cin5.ric  }>i;:^lich        a  :^u!^jcct  ^r^oa  a?id  li?vl:  v:h::.t  ;iob3  it 
■iel];3 .  i-rcpar-a  a  i^errion  for.      (See  2  Y'cnouroe  s]K-:L;tG) 

Supplc-nentar^y  /ctivitirs: 

Usinf^;  the  stuclcn':  ^  G  hobbies  or  T^.'ivt-tine   jobs.,  OHcb 
studoint  loill  dctorjnin^i  bovj  bn/^Ii.sh  ;;kiixC^  I^^^-P  '^^^'^ 
in  his  ho:)]^y  or  ;iob. 

2,     The  teacher  v-^ll  prov5,do  a  ]?n^vines'i:;  letter  filled  vn/rh 
spelli]-*;^; ,   r^rarii^i:^  [:ic'il aiid  I'^ittcr -f  Oi'::i  c7:'roi-:^  -  I'ir? 
Btudcnts  V7jll  vovryixe  trio  letter  correctly.   '  (Car'^v  over 
into  iutervio^'s     ^oj.esr^cor-le  ,   reccpti  onist  and  other 
peo  vj ]. G  yjho  u  c  era  1  s k  i  1  ]  ) 
(A  busij^cos  lettc^r  ?/3  i^upplied) 

3o     Invite  a  b*--'^^^'-^^^-  ;Aanaj:';cr  to  r^pc::ik  to  tha  clase^  about 
t  y\  e  ]Z  n  £^  ].  i  h  s;  i  1 1  s  i.  ]  i  v  o  j .  v  e  d  i.  n      j  o  b  i  n  t  e  '*  v  J .  e  r . 


^>0  0/ 

<u'  o 


MVi:roO"uctir:rL  Lo  -liv.:.  Tecichcr'     T]^.r.  ]-]ir;  ^^^y,  .^f'"  tVi^^r.  c.-j '-^cr  ivc- 

bri::icnll7  /"^Kjuiroci  to  do  a.  jo].  c-r'  r::.::^'(!  a'  rb-^"-:!';;'     -ju'm:  i.ori . 
■■?l'!ilo  soiae  attention         ^;-ivo:inby  c:nnlov{;y.  --.s  «v;o  u  ro\:.c>:\x  irJ. 
'^^Jnployco  is,   r;^o:'c:  attention  is  v;ivon  to  \7hr:t  ;ii:cv:0!.;a:r'y  r;ki.L.!.^ 
]:>  r ' o  n  j:*  o  s c  s.;  o  ■;: 

r^n^;li::;h  Foci-is-     The  Er>glisn  focufj  i'oi^  t}iin  o?- K-ot iv.--;  i:;;  looJ'ir;; 

at  the  indi  v:i  dv;a.l  so,  t]:-^!:  V.c  i'-^  v  \v'.o--  out  xhv 
hecesnax-y  r^kill'^^:  that  .     i::    cri-..Mo  '  ji:*::;  to  ryv.rrf- 
hirin(/]f  ol-'-^rlv  rinC  lo^v^oailv;   ^-pcah  ilucn tl\y, 
and  /'Lai'-O  hi s  itica^:  kiiO'-^n 

finj^lijf:]!  Ac  civit  :i  --^iS  : 

1'     Throup;h  opc^vi  rhi^^cu^^oJLori  the  studf^nits  v/iil  dcfi;;o  a  skil'l. 
(}TiG^ini)ip;  or*  ■iior.niri ys )  v 

2o     0;i\/ti:n  ccr'tn  i^-]  paMiOZ^   (y!ack;7:   oovroi  up,  aard  tr*icj:s) 
students  vn.ti  davicnstr-atc  'i:i:aiit  j^r-e'  acouirad  akillc. . 

3^     Studaj^ts  can  dcrioh^trata  or  disaiiaa  >:d^:iil5;  -'  hc.^v  iiao  dailv . 
sucd"v  a:^  caT^r-;-' in:-;  on  coiiV(a;'sat ion  ovi   c'lO  talapi^C'no  ^ri  ldi 
people  they  do  not  kncvu  '  . 

}i  ^     After  raadi.njT  tha  ''~>vbbiny  of  f-ciic:aal  ^larlvif^a''  elaac. 
decide  V'hicI^  akill:'^  Ho^-'bii?  needed  to  c.ca'vy  our  hiG  r'ole. 
as  Cciieral  Orpant.     (Sec.  Keoource  Sheet  -for  a  list  of 
Ilerbie^s  skills) 

5       Explain  the'  usa  of  f  i;^ui  a x  ive  lanyua;-;a  to  the  class  ■ 
•(  simile  /  metaphor    adjective^  and  advexS?)  .     have  -the 
students  descr-ihe  a  ci'^'^on  ob:]ect  and  then  read  their 
descriptionrj  or'ally  noticing;  different  nietj^odo  used 
to  describe  thinge. 


•u  a>'  O  w 


purTAi  .*.t  ;^  o'r;:.L;:Lcie  3c  :-\oo\  rynO  ^.\:  \r\'0  3r'':r  wi:  to  rolr  'rc  tlic 
1  C:-/:ir li in:^i  cit \\:\ x ior\ . 

Er^r;!  inn  Foou:;;-     'V]\c  vccus  vov^  thi:^  oh-jcct:  va  if;  tVio 

Kiiplioh  Ac  l1  vi  v-i  :io :  ^  ♦  '• 

1.  Af'Ler  roru]'!j-:^f       riivcy.  story  f;r;.!.ncy:t53  v:^ill  r-iu^v;  thv.5r 
one  or.  mcjve  ouo stionn  on  t ''.c:  ^-cc-ov 

2.  ^-^r'itc^  a  pr^^rvir^r^ipV:  poiritir.f'^  out  the  s':iJ.AG  you  m.\i^t 
hrivo  to  V'Oj.tc^  a  i^:oo:":  T';'-iv\i7;/"'aph  * 

3.  Discu^::r;  \;'iat  ar-e  ivi^^edod  for-  cm].   o:rercn  i:.^.ti'jriE  * 
Then  rv'vc  !^'t:uce.n.t s  ^^/x^ Va''*'^'       '•■-">?:^t  Drcrcn     tic'n  on 
any  suojocL^  ..-(L'tc^  ueoource  S]ir.:;^\:  for*  c  ) 

4.  ITave  stiidcints  \  'r:lte  arid  acjt  out  o.  rood  ;i.n;-:orv  :>  ev.'  and 
a  had  intor vi^^:^'^     TVu-rv  o2'f  th:.:  oIk-m  aboard  iilGt  the 

■  sicillt*  neadvrd  for  d  good  intor'viov; , 

!3.     l.jist  tlie  E^ir^lisi:!  ski]  la  noodad  to  f^a  L  any  kind  of 
ci  j  oJn 

fi„     Vh?ite  a  paragraph  on  SicillB  neadod  to  Live  in  a 
non-'educaxionai  society* 
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IntrcK'hx:!:  j  07.  to  vmo       ";C  it;'?  '     T  I  -..■.r''-  tir     a  of       l:  r^'i//  (\i\fc\:  ?n 

v?j)a'f  rw^  iii  Ac **:o^i::y  a^d  owt         rciv-^al-  -I'^^.Lf  ' 

rind  ::'hov;  ]"ic\^  so'ni-.:'  ycci/Lj  op  sic  ifl.ls  10  nc'-^t-  r^^v^ir- 

ii)  tore?- 1^^  „  ^  • 

Kirili^^h  Tocun:     The  T:n:0-\c]\  roc\\^  for  tliic::  oV^j-octivc  in  to 

s:'io\;  the  ':.:':;..o"::'rr' nca  of  ■  rur-;: ■  eh..*.' olor^ar^nr 
of  co::-:?:vanic:o.t  j.g yi  r,hf  IJ,  :^  •  iriO  .  \:hr.-  tficv  c?^ 

K;\rU.io]i  Activit  te::.  t 

.lo     fhi]:e  iu>  a   l:i.r:t  of  iohs  on  blachhocvod  '  ( 1 0.  ■  1  S  )  c  !f-vo 
e.iich  sxLKU^nt  1  i.3t  ihy- 1  ish  Ok:hi.l^':  r^:-:''h;xi  for  o^;!ch 
yjoh.     ( iVoy:v^??'i.  a  oh^;^:hj.f^t  af  li-vvdcd) 
(Si-e  Po^:curce  S'Loet^;        and  2D) 

9c    ■  Coiisult  :'^G;:ov]rco  Sheet  Sov  soof^hL^vM^     ^^nd  have:  orvi 
or-'  noro  ;?:peakor:r;  xnl}:  rvi^oirr.  5;h:llls  noodod   fn  thi^eir  • 

jobo. 


Tl:;'  T:r:f- 1  'iccw:-  '  t  h  J.s  o]'-;!  <^:rL  A  r« 
tc  h'lv::  vi::i;/:"'         "cVr-  '-t.::'. 

to  tiic  cciir'^^M;'  of  stMvivo 


1  - 


Lint  contoni;  oovc''^::^!'i   in  j'vi;'- 1  i^-h  hi   t^vcryt'i  fw'^i^^c.  ^?tl.;dc:y 
v?:i.ll  i-iyj^n  •[  oil  v^]\\t  bj^-to  :..i:illr.  c\rc  rv.N:.dcci  ^^lu^ri     ^;  •  V'c::u] •  • 
\;r'ittri^;,   otc,   5.n-  altainln^-:  th:'-^r:  :i:.i:iV:, 

/[.civc^ .  student:^  CiCMonol^rrrizc.  tl^e  S::;ill?   i;]iev  i!>^!\'e  •r:C''^in.r'crl 
in  letto:':'--v7r'i.t  iiv:         "''ritirv:;       l^^tter  a':]:lnp,  tor  a-i  ■ 
cippl:i.c<?it  a  on  for*  n  ""job. 

Mavo  stud  cr:t ry^^'\':^''y'C  fi.  short  i^^'^e-jich  on  ;;ho.':'i  xhe  stiKlent 
feels  is  the  Ti^or^t  r'jnport-vn:  por^::on  tn  the.  copriun  j  . 
and  ^  /hy .  •  , 

Jtive  frt:ud<::ntr::  avi       i'tor  1^.1  fro-n  t}iO  local  ne-;' r::r'apoi' 

^md  d::?otdo  v;}:at  the  inain  rotnt         toi':irid  tac^  cciitcr^taio 

Gii.vo^i  a  li  st  ct     :;:r\teMCOs  and  f^cntoncc:  f  i^'a^-'i'-'ont s  ^ 
stud<^nt  vnti  1  doo^da  vvlilc;i  oao  raiata^  a  coiriplata 
t]*iouf^hta     (Saa  i--a^.^ouacc  G^'icet  oa  Santencoo  and 
Gentonce  f raarriants  , )  •  • 
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M?\i  to  r ^:cjc  /n ^  7''"'  the  '^-irp-^  ■^'in.llc.  T^;^.v;^3     rv^ .i-o:.'  f;vu't;  le^ :  j.:.r' 
jobrv..   .  y.i   i  '  t^GT.cri  tlv^l:  rhio  will  cc;^:::  c^vlv  oriOii-;]!  in 

Knj^li^h  Foou::;'     The  ]-:j'r,r- 11 -h"!  focuo  for  tj^is  obico1:iV^^  to. 

irvih-c  r;tnhont3  :<v'-;re  :'f  tho  l,=h\:^t  t;i-^;t  Ih; •'hl.ici'h 
skills  .;ir-w       n.-'icc:3^:r:7^y  ixi::'^^  of  n'o:;t  jo;^:. 

1,  Kavn  >^^!-ch  5tud'':M^t  l^clc-ct  a  i^riven  iob  anh  thon  1:1  r-i"  the 
s):ills  no  -hc:^  r c^Ju':h;'^::C '  and  i:he  fikillo  h^h  v-ill  nc:=':j  for- 
the  job,  /•  '  •  • 

2.  Fave.  stud-jnt/.^V'/^itf^  *->-Lrv:g^'^a~]-s  (^-.-ovvt  :;hat  th^v  bav?  to 
do  ta  be  whr.t  th^y  v/f^nt  to  be, 

:^  „     [lave  c'tvdrnit^i  T^rito  0  birninc-^r;  lctt<.^r  hnplyinrr  fov  a 
job(:vt:.?.te  tiicir  ciu:hLif  icot  :i  onn)  .  ' 

(Sample  J^f^itcr  lin  hc'^sourco  i'Ji'fce'L >  ,    See  r^esour-cc:: 
sheet  for  rule?:..) 

If,     Have  students  interview?  ^v>o::'icone  v^lio  has  a  iob  aiicl  rrn^ovr 
liovz  they  lookc^ch  ror  ar:d^  found  tnc:  :jO>^. 

5,  l-icvc  students  rvop^ra  .a  bullortii-^  l^oard  that  dnspl^iys 

and  places  for  ilndinj^  jobo. 

6.  Have  studeu-ts  fill  cut  job  applications  forn:s. 
(See  application  fox^m  ia  3\oso\U'ce  Sheets) 

7<  After  filling;  out  the  '\oh  apy)lioation  fcrici  (nuiah^r  G) 
decide  \'hc\-i;  IlmyLic:n  skills  were  needed  in  filling  out 
the  application.      ,  '  ■  '       /  - 

8/    llavo  ylvidcnt.3  ■interviet'.'  oc-.opl.-'.  aud  ask  the  ouestic:-; 
=  '7hat  did  you  v;^.nt  tc  be  in'  -junior-  hij'h  school?'' 
■  ■  y]iat  did  ycu  end  U'-)  br:co;nj,;i^; 


O  x-/'  w 

erJc 


•K-  shoulo  hrj.vo  c:v:.M   ^'^or.,:^  \7ii:A..h  c:*.in   ■^t:»  -.w-^ld  vo 

cu'i  ei:inj,.r:y'";r  in  ordc^r  -i-o  o7;'V:"*a   jivi:;-  ..     f^r'j?.:'-^   :."i.'ivle}:ro  :n.Vv' 
nc^cd  thcs::  r-.aj  u  jMc  ':.'ivii;i,o         j^^lariS   ':or     a-:  i- .^'dvK^^  r  ion 
falj.  t]'!:^'Ourh-    c:o  ly?'::\\).::::  of  :M'''6r.:ri  r'cvor;.:c^r  v 
f  ii'vnncor:^  o     Ci:]':Cr  ^itD-.k^ntr;  v'.i,.'L.L  use  g/.  i:c  o 

Cc\».le;^e.,   Ccn:'i-::::'L^  onu^:::-rf.:  :i.:;r:  ,   'j^'^  ^rt'c  in::;  ■  urv  ■lou  .:"":.'holc.i  i^' .  ■ 
for'  clll.   r>  LU:.U::>'i:f^  ,:•   "j'^oscc  s::  i^V-       ,U::ib;U'     : :  :i  1  j.     ir;  the  I'.?.r:c 
for  f  inoncir:  ].  '.jecuri.ty  cUic'i  ::.n::i  r-.  :^on:":cnco  5.  jr;. el  y  r:i  tor 
frradu^^l;lc;r^ , 

iixcijoi^lo '     A'f^'tudont  vr:C"*  p?.:^r'':-  to  i.'C       co:nv'\i tor  ^^v'liiccr --• 
1:  ion-  -  •-COV1 1 ."   r  ^  -  ixr^.co  hi::  co'Lj.  .    Diin:  ji-c.:i}''d 

hif'h  cchooj. . 

that  tiic^  l.':^vry)Ciu   in  rir;r;:lio'i  on}-! 

a]::ply  to  ciny  Cci^-'ao:v^.  j 

rinv-lir;!)  Aotivit ie!:^ ' 

1 .     Have  tho  ^rtudont:^  l:'.:rt  tho  fyaloa:)ie  lr:n:n:::d 

xn  rnr;lii::h  (o^^^^-  r^poO.linjr  ir.s  related  to  sccrctariGS. 
typir>t*3  .    etc  .  ) 

2-.     Itave  :i  stiido^nt  an^c^iirn'::;   trhe  role  of  salGiir-rnan  and  f-;oll 
a  product  or  coinrodity  to  the  cla5.^G.     Then  discuss 
the  skxils  he  ricedcd  in  order  to  be  ci  s;c\lo:-:^.viry;  c . . 
o:ot;).l  skills) 

3.     I'^ave  the  Gtu.dents  connect*  a  pc:i*i^a,«^ra.pli  conTairjinp; 
S7;cl liner  errorr:jo 

Road  a  list  of  very  simple  dirr^ctions  and  have 
students  v;ritc  do^rn  T-;ha't:  the  directions  wcrcc 

5^     See  Resom'^ce  Section  foi"^  road  in;-  a  five  rninuto 
r  e a d  i n r>:  s e  1  a c x  i o n  c n  f  o  1  a. o v: i v)     c.l  5 . r e cr.i.or.s  ^ 


1 
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ihn  ct.u6 eivL-  on  a  '    cinerdl  <\\:-i  cv:\i?.'\r  r xor\  ci  iivLr--"r  . 

job   BOlc'Otic::^  ^ 

I    ■  • 

F-i^lish  Activities:*  "  '  . 

CI.     The  Typci'  or  Ty.-)r'n  of  Jo];'-::   I  Lilcc  or  ^ir'ti^hc 

2o     rave  student:.  di:-^cur:G  lliov^  their  :i  ntcr'->r.:tf^ .  o  bilita  ^ 
and  ri(y3:?'j  d  o  t  c:m  :>  n  o  i:  A i       c  j.  ^  •  cv;;:  1 A  n  :3  o  i ■  j  'A' » f:^ . 

o^.    II:'Vv:  stiKlcnt::^  dii-cus?  tAo  d  i.ft  ;^:oo}"icc:  in  no/.y-iin;" 
between     lntorr--;t'  A-^id  noc-d,' 

(A  worksAioet  on  Irrconcst s\  AbiiitioG,  end  Moods 
is  ill  eluded  in  KcsouL^ee  SV^eots) 


V  "Jf,  X 


I 


o'":*':  i:or  c- :       ir-.i  c .'it  . 

t'^iO  oO:'H-;uMil-:y . 

Ti-ylir:?!  JV'Cij:^.:     The  r::r].ir^l''  "^"cCiici  fo'-*^  thd.>  ol^^i  ret  .!.v.:-^  i'.^;: 

1  i  tih  Ac.  tiv  tioi'i  - 
1.     in  a  c1.:'.5j:^  niGCur:s:on  each  Ji'tiiOo'TL  cone  tc 


2.  The  -itivleiv;:  t::^].i  3.i^;t  j^'vv:  ^hcr.  fr.].!   jjvt:e  rvnoli 

3,  Slruclenti:  •■/ill  v:a'::o  rovtcr^  c-v  colleres  :i  Ij.ustrj t inr; 
j.nihlic  cincl  ];'r;lv^y:^:i  v.'i:\pioyi;;':::Vi  i: 

U       Stu'hvivcG  uyll  I'vitc  a  coiuy;!^' and  ocn  ^n/a  n-;.:  coi'vn.:.- 
sition  on  l:!:e  s^ir.u  ].;n'i"v;ic3  ane  riir f  cnencos  )*^et'-^vcn 
pulO  ic  and  pi"'ivatc  eTni:iLoy;-;\-:uni:  <  . 

the  fjjjn  '  C}"'ri:;l:rnaG  Ca/^ol '    and  v'ith  hnc\;l;:.d.y-^  of 
tcirns  CI  om]^].oyor  and  employee  * 

ci.     War;  ncrooe;e  a  pui)lic  ov  private*  er*'p3.oyer (^'-l.y?) 

be     '.'hat  fi:^in::«;r:  bpnefitiz  did  hi?  oriolovces  .ecceive.. 
IX  any?     j:.xnj..:- in .  ^     *  ' 

o.     Characterise  5:or'Ocr;0        ari  c^/ielcycer . 

'-Jiiat  V'/cre  Fo]>  Cratclut  's  charact eristic^:;  as 
on  CTr«T>loyc-;e? 


0  0.  A2 


r:'oLVf>li  ACTIVITY  :■•.!*;..:  ;? 


and  ony^lov-r  . 

ntuck.vrr  f\ct  tav^w^^O^  '^■hc  :'':<.::y  r:0!iv*i; sir^y:  ar^iv.ci::^  oj" 
cifiplc v?.^cnt  c\r\:\  co':^c;  up  T/iti";  i:c>)[.'vi:\\j,:>::  that  c;:n^-blo 

Fyi:llis>i  rocui:;:     Tiic'  }:n;7i:ii;^h  focus  for  tliis  cl-no(vt.ivc 
^  ■  tO  iT.:;ikc  th:^'  :v!.:u'.^;^j■•';;:  avv^rc  of  the  ::o:\;:ii.'V- 

.   eraployo?:;^  :-/id  x'v^UVued  vocabula>:'y  to 
SGciaJ.  stijaJes. 

Kij^^lish  Act ' 

c     In  ^  cl-;ifjs  d  isc\ lesion  J  yrUiuoitf;;  x-'i.!'}.  fieiine 

2.  ^■/iti'i  thrj.  ntiideut  asj^:u?i:ir:!*';  th'::  r-olo  of  er^'ploVt^c 

ci  list  of  his  iol^^,  onty  yr\^:A:'i:c'.v  as  thcv  aro 
rclatc^d  to  the  j:'vu^]. fsl;  oo^-^ton;;;  he  is  stv;dvin^>;- 

3.  Pva.luatci  a  student  in  your  cla^s  as  -^.n  enr^Loyee 
keepiiiy  iji.iiind  that  you  arc  h:'^;  ^^piploycr. 

f'avo  fjtudczvi::::;  y-jri.tc;  and  act  oui:  skits  about  p.ood 
er:\ploycyi-'S  and  poor  one£-:  and.  vice  vei'Sr-u 

5,  Have  students  maka  list5.nrrs  of  the  riuali.tic^s  of 
a  j^ood  e^nployer  and  sx-:^od  ciT^ploycGc 

G.  If  you  viere  in  a  situation  v^hcir-e  you  o;;n'^^d  your 
ov?n  con^pany^  list  your  j:'f:iii:^ponL:i))iliti£r:  to  your^ 
employees  (and  v :ice-ver sa )  «,  .  . 


00  / Q 


T:'ci.r't  Acij^hM''!!  y  ac";  th'/ry  jir.fc^ol  thu  ry::ne.i:  i;c:  n  ',ivid  ^-'or-  vuiv; 
cori(\'xtipr,s  Ol  employ go.g . 

Enrlioh  Focas:     T'^h  TMrli^:' focus  for  thfi:;  ch-*viorivo  is 

satfj^ffrci  by  'iJ\C:  Soci.nj,  Sti^Ciior^  oi'icct:'vc. 

En;^l:i:i;:h  Activities  that  )!Viv        used  bv  CnylisJ-  teacJ»cir^ 
in  f:idii"i;^,  tlic  stucUjnt::^  .  to-  ^:;ce  the  ai^n  ar^c; 

1.     Tjiterview  three  r^eoi'^le  ^^ith  difforont  h:'nds  of  joi-s^ 

and  v;rito  do\?n  fii':-:!-:'  oorriieiTc: s  about  t];:-:  rosoonsf^'fiirie:! 
and  chav'actoriiit  ics  of  each  of  uhoii?  <^\iit::Loyv^ro  <, 

2..'  In  a  nar'a?^rr"-ph  list  th^-  qur^fd.it  d       you  v^:^lLld  li?::c  your^ 
l'o::ri ( Ci?iployer )   to  hf:Vo  and  r^ny: 

3,     -••hat  qualities  .'-wouldn't  ycu  i;dnt  your.  ho5;i;  to  '  pos!:e!:vG - 

Studonts  i-'ill  liston  to  an  e^vii^lcyer  relate  chanact er int ico 
he  ti"iinl:G  a:riplo>'ers  slionld  have, 

Sc     Given  a  list  of  cl^aracteri^t ic o  of  f:r;*nloy*:-r  and  cninlo\' :;.o  , 
studonti"  wilj.  -oick  ;dvi.cV!  ones  rclam::  to  th-r:  ei/inlo^'cr 
and  V7hic}i  relate  to  the  employea .     (Wox^hsheet  included 
in  Rasounce  Sheets,) 


i 


Objective     Ijl)     The  r::t:ur.;^^:ni:       J.l  icu^vi-i;  j.f  y  c  j'dr^iC'Le:.;  if;t.ios 

of   employ  C  O;:-;  = 

Introdiir't  j on  to  the  'yV•oO?';(^^;■' '     '1';^;^  o.ii:^  cf   th:!f:>  o]:ic;<y;: i.v--  if. 
to  enable  ttc  stu^'icint "'."c   .it"'nn'r::!.f  ;■;  '-i-rnv  tyV'J^z  of  iM:;Tyi.o;,'cr-s  ^. 
avicl  to  ^\eQ  ho^-  t:':^:  j?olcn  01   uy/T'loy^;:'".: d:'f.^"ei'  a  r.r'CrVi:  tiO'i') 
frori  job  to  iobn 

P'nf'ilish  Focjii:*     'T  he  ■  wiirli':--.:':  rcv.:ur;  for  i.htr.;  0^7  pc  !.:  :i  v-:^ 

to  &i!Ov?  Gt '.:(.]  en  i:  0  t;"i':.r  \:ov-:l  hoi  g 

.  no  ny  d  i  r:r  cront  cionno  Ivat :»  cr'.r:> 

Pnf^lish  Activitios  for  Stodents.  ? 

l^     Lif^t  the  i;:a-~.nin::s  of  the  i-^o:r:'d   '  jcb^-   in  ro'lation  to  sclio-ol 

2c     H^vo  s't:udentr:;  ir;t Czwiev?  Pvir^nt:::  C:::d  ncd.5■d'^^o^^:   yy\  CvTs^iott cd 
tviyeo  c:irid  ard:  t)"i^^  cuestiort  '  V'hat         d  ^-^ood  ei;ndoyee?'' 
Play  tc:pey  in  clas:^. 

3.     Make  ci  colliige  shov^ivig  the'  attributos  of  a  i;^ood  Qiaployoo. 

*K     Select  i:v;o  clo-s^^iiiatvjis  e.)'A  rell  t'-h^it  ohar:-cter  :i  ^txcs  e^ch 
has  that  vrould  iTiahe  iiiraCl^ieiO  a  i^^ood  or  bad  anployocv 

I)  r     Ci\'"on  an  unploa:?ant  "on  the  ;io;v'  r;:i ti:ation.^  cind  a  li^t 
of  al"tom.:it ive  behaviors'    r^^lect  oao  ard  ti:l].  '^hy  you 
piGj<:ed  it.     (SarrLT^le  situatio];  in  Uosource  Shoots..) 

.P.:     Writo"  a  ^vcript^  that  t^hows  a  '  conf rontatioid'  ]jct^/een 
cnployer'  and  epp].oyeo. 

7  c     Write  dov:n  the-"  oitalitioF;- \'C!a'  thi]-ih  vou  posi^cii^s  trial: 
vrould  e:aa.ble  yoi.i  to  ]:)e  a  p.ood  employer « 

8-    ddie  .student  v/ill  lint  the  ohc?.raote}:'istic s  he  now 
Tjocsesses  v?hic^.i  encable  him  to  be  a  n:ood  ein'olovee » 


to  ioi.)       r;G:}  1^  •  "i  it  i'?;?  . 

Introducxioj'\  to  tho  Tericlv-r:     Ti^io-  ^tii'i  of  ti'iis  oh-' 'x:  1:  v;-^  i 
to.  tic   ;:of';o-'^^^'^^-i'  ^^^-'^  intci'civi: ahil  i-ri-os ,  :?.i"'d  ::^;^ed^^  v;i  i;-- 

Ei^r^li^yi  Focus:     The.  EirO-isn  focus  for  ob-jccti'o  to 

} -J a  V     t  j  1     s  1 1 M.  1  e :  i  z  v..  c  e  !  i  J  s  t  o  t  :i  1  ir  £  1  j '  i.  n 
.  v c:  1  a t  io n  to  j  o b  s i t ua t i. o^'i a  » 

r^g  ].  i.  s h  Ac  t  i v  :L  t  i  e  o  :  ■ 

Ic     Hav-^o  atudenvo  as^ime  the  role  of  teacher.  ^  Shc-a  idie 
netliod  you  v^ouj.d  iiGo  in  liaadlira^  a  d:.lf5cult  clas::;> 

2,     As -a  .'culininriri acttvaty  tha  studant  vn/n  ^vrita  a 
."    coviipostt ioa  about  V/ho  l^^o  is  and  hex-  he  f  j.tn  jjito 
•the  \-7orld  of  v?ork «  ■ 

3 «     Have  -VLudentr:  aiaJrc  a  ;^ari':o  sho':-^iar  tl'ia  relarLioaL^liip 
of  individual  jobs  to  the  job  cluataro 

Mc     Given  a  liat  of  ]:'}i^^lish"relai:ad  jobs-;  the  studaatG 

will  put  aaca  into  ona  job  cluiatar  ( -ajc  x^coource  list) 

5o     Havo!  studants  diacuas  the  differai-ice  bctv^aen  job  and 
jo):^  cluslaa'a. 

6..     Show  a  movie  of  hc^v:,  for  cxaTaplc a  dioi^pital  haa  many 
joba  belonj^in,^^  to  one  cluatar.  .  , 

(Movie,  availabla  ■ ''This  la  Upatate'^) 
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Objective   .lA    The-  student  will  drvelop  an  understanding 

of  the  progression  of  t'he  CO.O.P-.^  grades 
7-12, 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher-'     The  idea  of  this  objective  is 
to  have  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  Careers  Program 
offered  in  grades  7  through  12.     This  orientation  will  allov; 
the  student-  to  foresee  variou.s  programs  and  general  aims  and  . 
how  he  vjill  benefit  from.  them.     He  also  should  see  how  acti- 
vities have  been  developed  to  help  him  reach  the  overall  ,f^oals 
of  the  program. 

It  would  be  i^deal  for  the  Guidance  ^  Counselor  or  ORS  to  be  in- 
volved in  these  activities  in  conjunction  vjith  either  of  the 
four  major  subject  areas. 

lo  .  The  student  will  participate  in  a  discussion  v-ith  the 
.Guidance  Counselor  (and/or  the  teacher)  on  the  Flow  . 
Chart    for  career  education. 

2  .  ■ 

A.  The  student  will  participate  in  a  class  discussion 

linking  his  major  subjects  to  the  career  prograjTi 
objectives  (with  Guidance  Counselor  and/or  teacher) 

B.  ^  The  student  x^''ill  explore^,  with  the  teacher  or 

counselor':,  high  school  courses  available  vjhich 
lend  themselves  to  occupational  skill  developments  «*■ 
(a  saleable  skill  before-  he  leaves  school) 
ex.     College  prep 

General  9th 

Business  '  . 


Business 
Tech 

PACE,  etc, 

^  VIor  k~  s t ud-y  Pro  gr  am  s 


10th 


C-     Student  will  come  to  an  awareness  that  the  high 

school  diploma  represents  skill  development  and 

is  not  an  end  in  itself ..  ^  ' 

ex.     various  graduation  requirements  .   (need  for 
saleable  skills) 

D.     Student  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  careers 
related  to  people,  data^  and  things. 


00/  7 


J 


Biol  OR  J,  :  .1 . 


ERIC 


O  C  /.  Q 


'>'.o 
J.  <. 


.  ' ^ ^  :   ■  : 3C49 

ERIC 


C:  ^  I 

^      *J  -i. 


ERIC 


1 


I.      CI:::. 3  d3 


ERIC 


9  r  t:r  O 

C  O  ^■'  ■^ 


.1 


■    thi:  pr- ..;  ;.  ,:  . 

^  '  : '..'-S'':  \.  ^h'^      ;■^^:■,o:■'l  ::•.:;* 

"i--^  -     V.'.'':.;-:"-:'  :.  v-i  .!  :^  j/>  '"^  ■.  i  ^  \";>" ;  ^  r:i"::;\;. 

■    .  ■  ;;ro^v•.\5)-;  ,   .f::.v:^i  v.: ^ v^;;r.^- .V. 

Student  doitc:::';::i r'o  arc-a  era  votunv:  o:  Ms 

tovtl;CK.>.?:. 

•  •       do5.i^^ii  arvJ  ;yj 31         c-   bo-.:.  C';\'or'  for'  hi-;,  -a-:::: vI::o?;\ 

i^ill  d^O:v:i-'::;:!,::c  'It':';;:  ..voe.;?.  o/:  .vor .  . 

 "  :   5  4  ~ -6t-^r;-k::Tv'   dv-'t'-r:;;  ^u::,,...v..:;-'M/;  -::'*  vv-"-  ^jT.  ■h'-'xrv'y^\-.'}:<^:^?   

^  •  •  ob;j:;r.t  i;>y  v^o  u:^;>  .c^:.- ;ti..;.  .:'o;':v';;r';  r:.c  ;:^o-.'l 

EBJC  ?S53 


1^ 


r  • 

'[:) 


CO  c: 


O  C  ^.  ^ 
<C  O  O  ^ 

ERJC 


i.  j.i-,.,^ .       i  J.  :  \  i.  1  ;•;;..J.. 


r.  V  j.  1         i.l  -  M  ;    .  rc'O        f-:/^: ; 

hv-;  ii. -^v-'r"-:)  5.;"' 'l^:?'."!..  ■ 
J'  OT*  I  -.1  i: J  ^ o   ■(  o V '  r:  ,  u 

p^-^oplo  rIov:/lov:  1  "?:l:.::::i.r  xixc 


'C  'J 


o::>J..- •-'•MM,  -fu'"^^; v^r^^' 
1' J.:;  \  l  1: M  ■^ •  -Tii'ow^ 


rjOGulrcd  to  r r  5 1:  ^v-^iirn;  cine:  tlio^n        v.nri.our-  jo!):: 

tliev  have  r^er-l  oi'ificG  . 


Sruri^ivv;^  'Ull  identify      z  c.3  no:. 

people^  c.:;."!:a^  03.''  tjupv';";^ 


ERIC 


O 


ERIC 


C'Vrr:)!^;    •VIj-".'.':^  t-":--:  r^^-wl  Ic  J.■■;^•.^)■-;        \.o  ]:''.:\         ■■'.-)[•  :.:.:[■.}  \) 


1.     T^V::  t-ncN':r  o^rLi.iv.^:  v'/;  ::o:-.,.o       :vt;\,--w        :"c:'.:, :-.:v:  for  tha 

year  c:-id  v  -ri:-.;s      ;  ..^-/  V-  /       :....!   Lo  ;     ■  ic^"«:  :.  :'.l.:i  :r'. 


I^-    L'lo;:\t?i vLis  Con^oundi^  ai^l  Mix-cunts' 
custodian,  ctc.. 

2.    Student  /n^iy  UoO      Lerialr:;  Jx;un:J  ^nrc-jna  lIic  ]\o:y^  to  rrc^io  a  Gtill. 

.3*    Student  rnuy  sLudy  tlio  ef:'f:;:ct  o^'  'rlic  s\:rv.M.-v:-t  of  a  ?:;olvrl:lon  on 
its  r-:n.a  of  rrwCj:.iup  by  ur^iuy  por'--'0  cuyo.  rub' -ir-y  r^lo-.>noi  ,  cairi  v/  riter  in 

!Jcv;:oi^  to  7'euc]i:ju:    Stjacn':v.  j:>:iy  dc  ^uy  i;!doyoU':-v:^nL  u^-:civ:itia^;  you  ac: 
no^.:Ci3i3/u''>"  r:';;iiJ j:^  or  a  carv:.;- r.  crv^-a. 

OOr.  7 

w  v;*  *  ■ 


Work  <:^::..i  fc>rce  _  .    ,  ^ 

i -cicnino:;:  A.  lovr-r 

iA:tar-.urivi;-;  Iv^ac  CiV::::;-\-y 

Sy-^r:ci  or  i^aa^d  ■  •  . 

K-^ArUro  of  r-'rl 

lILcc  nro- rnrii^^^^itic  sp/ctra 

Si.:atic  Llc^ctriciLy  .      -  " 

SeHv;3  (!::.:!  i'civaLj.cl  circuits 

Ivciaio  Active  dOv.:ay  '  '  ■ 

Indepcfiiderit  .A':t:ivitics:     [ytrjrlents  i::ay  goIccl  diny  ufjual-  Lvpo  of  ortra 
o>>^^):i^*"l?r^  cicc-:p[:/ib].t:  to  tiio  tv:ac;-ier  to  ^Tup^^lcr^ei'vt  iiis  iQvo^Ttcorp 

O.L  i'nysics* 

Cuivti-natijif^;  Activity  r.-f.,p 

Studcijits  \:ill  fev:.-:-  d:^c1:'  to  -'-ik-Lv  .list  of  s^dll^  nodded  for-  caro-?r^  , 
^u'ld  identifX'  those  :u:ivol\^C;d  in  r ;i"iy3ic.-> .    iie  vn.ll  aloo  add        sidlls  to 
his  list.  .  . 

ilote  to  Toad'ior:    V/e  do •  not  iiite/id  for  yon  t.c  ■cvsCosGziri'ly  xecich  3S       c^.Y\:-.:y[: . 
"We  only  iio^^o  .to  show  yoa  ha.'  oaj?eer  oduv;; ^ticxi  i?ill  fit  ivito  the  science 
curriouli.i:;!  re;j,ar:ile3S  oi  ti^e  tccioiinv-  ji-icvliod  you  eloo  ' . 


.•.c.-:i<\:'  for  o"^  v     r  hi 
■  ^.r.:.r,::; .    i'c  hi. 


Intro:'-..^^'^'^/  /^otivit^^  for  !^:'V.;A;::: ;  'i^^;:.:;-:/.'.: " "  v/hl.l  o:0  ' 
rra'CU::''  to  i.o"cy; vf  x '-^d  c::iv{  :iu;y  f      oovo\'v:i  c-iijX:-::r^:^  i--.'^'- 


3958 


for  a  }  j.v-Mi 


nikil.Iis  j:ooplc  J.ucd  ::-;.)r  p-;-r-i:i:::.iJ,-.:V'  '.['■:  i'l  hc-i'-'-^i  -Lii;:::  -i^-i:;;  c^'/::.^^ 


1.    Sb\lo;\l:  will  po  to  l^io  liL^n^^rv,  r:;f<.:'X"  t:o  pva  TOl  o:^  tAl.,  c:. 

liCiXj  TO  riCM-lrO:  to  j  o: 'f r;y , 'i  Lu:  i 

2«  !:;!;ii'.l::ri:  -.nlX  i.: u/o c'.  •.•.••r::xi!i  tl.-^  :io]?  ia:-.rti:v  iVn: 
Vcroi.C/.u<  li^iiO. 


Q  O   5^-  ^  ^ 

ERIC 


ERIC 


Sciouco  /j::d.vr(:io::;:  .                   ■  , 

by  ^"liidciiice  pi''  <::ij;0"ri ^;uV;ieo'j:  arc.").) 

point  pu'ii  r:0-j  :i  ];c:;r3r:  ! '  ^  i2i  ca::r vl;  cculd  I:j  r.i:i::iLca  to  a  .^c:i  e^icc-'ioiatcj 
career. 


O  0  C  1 
1^    u  JL 


Ob;^:.c;i::LVO  b/u 


oTu,-  ^:)t  will  ):jv- 


O-'V'r  :;r!l. 


0  -'/V 


prof ;i  t  j'cjr  v:u./  cnv:.:v-;;;..  r" 

Scicii)C(-  rc:cus:     '^ii-'O-:;:-.!,,?:  "./ill  b:^  loclvirn';              ■  vr R-:-:  ^TiJ  puv-lin  i:ec\:or":': 

of         bu-:^.^-^'-'.^vr:  ^.\:-l::  :-=:lU,:i:oO  ,r,a  l:..i- :(.-. Vu:;.;  \i].l  :soc:.\'-i 

Sciojy::^  /■r:tivltiO;S:           "                                  ',■  .  " 


services  -  '  ,         '  . 

2.     field  trips    (?;eo  YU-30.u--:x:  \'K^,:tv:rir^l) 


3S62 


Science  Ib::;.is;     n;,:,  ::;tu:!-:it  ^.vij.l  ur:i:r^:t-;::i     :c.  :Ji  r-::or.:r:c::'  I: --.i  or  :  >^V'V 


Scic-nco  /Vyllv 


1.    StMciento  discuss  tc:r;:'J.to-da:i.it:v  /:i:d  ^c;./  it  ridHa:  iailal:.-  to 

jo!.;  sitiuiciXHi .  •  '  " 

clvitieSj  etc?    \/ho  do^-:i  w^v^ir../  role? 


O  O  C  9 


"y     ^    .■;  1..! , 
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Series \c^::!  Aci:iviT5..'.:3 : . 

virAvGf^  -hIl  hin  into  oi:o  o:r  .::::'.;b  job  !:o:;'.:.lbjli"::ios  iii  :'v::iL:;r/.: -rob: vco 

ffiolds  '  • 

.    CU^OG  cisc^:;;^>ioM  1:0  ;.^;viov;  '\no       1  ^jva  b:;;  I  bit  j.!:l:c  bovld  oT 

VJc)>.^;  r^'i'J  iiCw  h{;o  v:b:;.u  '.'O  b'^;Vo  dcr-o  in  r:oio:;Co  jK'b.p.:-.!  uo  Lo  ojio  /c::^  "Uuj..;o 
questioj'iS  for?     :r^-:eive:i . 
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8TH  GRADE      GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OTxIF.NTATinN  PROGRAM 

VJhat  are  my  opportunities,  in  the  \^7orld  of  work  uTlLuU 
relate  to  my  interests,  abilities,  and  needs? 

Goal  I        The  student  will  develop  a  process  .  whereby  h^.  relates  his 
interests  5  ne-eds,  and  abilities  to  career  choices  and 
develops  a  method  to  investigate  many  career  choices, 

A.  The  student  will  evaluate  or  re-evaluate  interests, 
abilities,  and  needs  as  related  to  a  career  selection. 

B.  The  student  will  identify  and  use  available  tools  in 
job  selection 

C.  The  student  will  develop  criteria  such  as  people,  data, 
and  things  to  investigate  job  choices* 

'  The  student  will  demonstrate  how  he  will  support  him- 

self until  reaching  his  career  goals--including  a  salse^bli 
saleable  skill  at  his  high  school  graduation, 
E.     The  student  widllist  a  sequence  of  steps  for  future 
job  and/or  career  selection*     The  list  should  include 
previous  objectives: 

1.  relating-  interests,,  abilities,  and  needs  to  job 
I  choice ;  . 

2.  using  criteria  in  evaluating  prospective  jobs; 

3.  '   using  available  tools  of  job  selection; 
4 4     determining  a  saleable  skill. 

Goal  J.I      The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  has  many  career  choices. 

At    The  student  will  distinguish  why  (how)  jobs  are  grouped 
in  job.  clusters. 

B,  The  student  will  investigate  what  skills  are  required 
.    £or  the  jobs  in  the  cluster, 

C.  ihe  student  will  be  aware  of  the  progression  of  jobs 
vjithin  the  job  cluster* 

Goal  III  .  The  student  will  see  rhe  importance  of  what  he  is  learning  a£ 
\  it  relates  to  job  selection. 

A.    The  student  will  participate  in  activities  in  a  given 
subject  that  relates  to  job  clusters. 

Goal  IV      The  student  will  investigate  tentative  career  selections 
made  in  clusters. 

A.  The  student  v/ill  determine  characteristics  of  jobs. 

B.  '    The  student  will  relate  preparation  and  requirements 

needed  to  each  job  choice. 

Goal  V        The  student  will  demonstrate  that  he  can  change  his  career 
"  '  .selection  as  his  interests ^  abilities,  or  needs  change. 

\..         A.    The  student  V7ill  shov7  how  skills  needed  in  one  cluster 
can  be  applied  to  other  clusters.  1  .  - 

B.  The  student  will  develop-  tentative  lifetime  careers . 

C.  The  student  will  fox^ecast  the  retraining  additional 
skills  and  continual  education  necessary  to  maintain 
or  change"  his  jobs.  .  ' 
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■SOCL^L  SlUDIES  ACTIVITY  SPIEET 

Objec±ive  lA   Tlie  student  v/ill  evaluate  or  re-evaluate  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  as  related  to  a  career  selection 

..Introduction  to  tlie  Teacher:    At  this  point,  v?e  should  lielp  the  student 

■  summarize  the  information  and  rlriquiries  lie  has  done  during  his  sevontli  ^^pade 

worlc. .  Tnis  "time,  he  \7ill  use  this  information  as  the  base  for  exploration 

of  various  jobs,  careers,  and  processes  for  obtainin;'T  both. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    Hie  student  should  consult  the  list  of  Social '  Studies 

and  English  skills  and  take  the  interest  and  needs 
survey*    The  student  should  be  helped  to  see  the  skills 
he  will  be  learning  in  class  v/ill  help  develop  his 
interest  and  help  prepara  him  for  a  career  selection. 

Social  Studies  Activities:  ^ 

1.    Take  or  retake  iiterests  survey  developed 

■  2.    Take  or  retake 'needs  survey  developed. 

3,    Review  list  of  skills  -  Student  should  ma}:e  up  an  inventor-/  as 
follows:    skills  he  has,  skil.ls  he  needs  to  develop,  skills  he  needs  to  acquire 
(See  Resource  Sheet.) 

4  •  ■  Student  vjill  bt',jjji  a  form  v;hidi  v/ill  help  him  or  her  co]i': ;ile  the 
information  about  himself  and  . add  to  it  as  he  pursues  the  acti.vities  i^elated 
to  job  selection/    (See  Resource  Siv5y:it) 

NOTE:    Student  who  used  fom  in  7th  grade  rill  continue  i*^  or  malce  dian^es 
vjhere  necessary. 

'  '\ 

5.  Students  could  use  the  iiiformation  about  skills  interesrs 
and  needs  to  write  a  personal  history/  to  be  used  in  applyinp;  for  jous. 

6.  Students  who  enjoy  more  cU-^tistic  endeavors  could  do  a  poster  or 
collage  wliich  V7ill  show  their  needs,  interests,  and  skills,  '  /answering  the 
question  -  VJho  az:.  I? 

7.  Students  could  select  a  government  job  and  a  person  to  go  with  that 
job.    vi.e.  Governor,"  President,  etc.   

a..  Student  ;will  then  vjrite  a  sunmary  of  tl'ds  person's  life  and  - 
career.  *  ,  . 

b»    Student  then  researdi  the  skills  and  interests  required  for  this 
job  as. well  as  needs  to  be  satis"Fied.    (Students  may  need  teachers  help  in 
identifying  a  job  category  for  the  person  selected,  i.e.  public  service 
management p) 

c.    Tlie  student  will  compare  tlie,  person  selected  with  job  requirements 
and  deternrijie  hov;  they  do  o^^  do  not  matd'l^ 
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SOCIAL  SlUDIES  ACTIVITY  SHEET  -  ^ 

Objective  IB.    Tne  student  v/ill  identify  and  use  availaUle  tools  in  job 
selection. 

Introduction  to  t>ie  Teacher:    Many  people  have  difficulty  obtaining  eiriDloyriTent 
siinply  because  they  do  not  ]cnaj  V7here  to  find  help.    Our  ain  v/ith  this  objective 
is  to  help  students  becoir>e  familiar  vjith  the  tremendous  number  of  agencies, 
sources,  and  materials  for  help  in  career-dioice  or  placement. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    The  emphasis  of  tliis  objective  is  to  help  students 

develop  skills  connected  v/ith  finding  and  evaluating 
information.    The  student  s]X)uld  become  aware  that 
such  skills    are  helpful  in  learning  Social  Studies 
and  in  job  selection. 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1.  Given-  a  chart  listing  resources  by  categories  the  student  will  . 
select  one  resource  from  each  category  and  investigate  the  type  of  information 
available. 

2.  A* Use  the  form  begun  in  objective  LA.    Add  inforriHtion  about  the  5 
jobs  that  he  uncovers  in  the  investigation  of  resources  in  activity;  1.- 

B.  Keep  a  record  on  all  the  information  gained  about  5  or  more  jobs 
in  tlie  investigation  in  activity  1.    This  could  be  kept  like  a  folder  or 
notebook.  '  ^ 

From  investigation  of  Resources:  . 

■  3.  -Student  could  develop  a  check  ligt    (See  SRA  Workbook  for 
widening  Occupations  kit)    to  use  in'  interviev7ing  someone  who  is  already 
working  at  a  job  in  which  student  is  interested.  '  .  I 

M.    Students  could  develop  a  check  3ist  to  use  in  interviewing 
employers  in  job^^areas  i^r  which  they  are  interested. 

Suggested  Questions:'  ^ 
1..  What  needs,  of  society  are  filled  by  your  job  area?  . 

2.  What  type  of  organization  are  you  ?      (Corporation,  Partnership ,  etc.)  • 

3.  _  Are  you  profit  9  non-profit  ^  private ,  or  public? 

i+.    How  do  you  select  people  for  jobs?  ^Whiat  are  criteria  and  process? 

5.  \<!hat  opportunities  for  advancement"  are  there  in  your  job  area? 

6.  l\/hat  ard  fringe  benefits? 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVI1Y  SIIEET 


Objective  IC.    Tne  student  will  develop  criteria  such  as  people.;  data  and  tl'iin.pr 
to  investigate  job  choice. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:  -  The  person  ^-Aio  ^//islies  a  career  wliich  v/ill  provide 
continued  satisfaction  to  him  must  choose  tiiat  career  wisely.    In  pai^ticular^ 
he  should  choose  a  career  \7here  the  day-to-day  routine  v>/ork  roatdies  his  a*zn 
li>ces  and  disli}:eG.    A  person  v/ho  IxJces  viork  viith  things  would  be  foolish  to 
choose  a  job  priin£irily  devoted  to  direct  vjork  with  people.    Our  aim  here 
is  to  introduce  tlie  j-doa  of  such  choices  to  students. 

Social  Studies    Focus;    The  student  siiould  understand  that  criteria  are  set 

up  based  on.  some  set  of  value  judgements .    For  purposes 
.    -         of  investigating  jobs  the  student  needs  some  set  of • 
criteria  to  use.    Tlie  students  mst  determsie  his 
value  judgements  related  to  jobs. 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1-    Tne  students  should  list  liis  values  about: 
1 .  School 
2-  Education 

3 .  ■  V/ork  . 
Leisure  tiine 

5.  Marriage 

6.  Cnildren 

7.  VHwt  they  want  their  life  to  be  like 
8  -  Salary 

9.    Music,  etc. 

2  .    Tile  student  should  decide  from  their  list  of  vcilues,  what  things 
would  be  important  in  a  career. 

3.    The  student  should  list  from  t^iree  to.  five  cateppries  tliat  reflect 
ti:ie  values  they  have  regarding  careers. 

Exami'^les : 

I  v/ant  a  job  that  deals  piumarily  with  people.  - 

I  want  a  job  that  will  enable  "me  to  be  creative. 

I  want  a  job  that  will  provide  a  social  service  to  people.  Etc* 

M-o    The  s'tudents  should  review  the  categories  People ,  Data,  Things  and 
Ideas  and  see  if  it  is  useful  for  them. 

5.  Using  the  form  from  objective  lA,  the  student  should  fill  in  the 
irfbi'inatiai  for  each  job  altxBady  selected  under  the  category  -  People,  Data 
and  Things  ~  OR  ci\ai\ge  and  use  tlie  categories  they  develox;ed. 


a 
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SSCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective  ID.    Tl-ie  student  vjill  dernonstrate.  ha-j  he  support:  himself  until 

readying  his  career  goals — including  a  saleable  skill  at  his 
high  school  graduation.  " 

li-itrcduction  to  tiie  Teacher:    Our  aim  with  this  objective  is  to  sliow  students 
that,  imnnediately  at  higli  school  graduation ^  many  people  are  forced  to  begin 
earning  income.    Tne  logical  preparation  for  this  situation  is  that  each 
student p  during  his  years  in  public  school,  slioild  acquire  sonia  skill  v/hich 
can  be  "'sold"  to  an  employer.    He  can  then  use  this  scliool  to  set  up  a 
houseliold,  finance  furtlier  education,  or  any  other  purpose  for  v/hicli  financictl 
security  is  needed. 

Social  STUdies  Focus:    Hie  student  siiould  be  able  to  determine  wliich  of  the 

skills  he  has  or  is  learning  is  salealjle  immediately* 
. , "  ■  The  student  should  realize  that  some  ski.lls  he  is 

learning  in  Social  Studies  maybe  salecible  at  some  future 
date. 

Social  Studies  Activities:  ..  • 

1.  Given  the  want  ads  from  the  New  Yorlc  Times  or  a  S\n?acuse  nev7spaper 
the  student  will  select  three  jobs  for  v/hich  he  already  lias  the  necessary 
sjdLlls.    Students  siiould  list  tlie  skills  he  has  that  lie  tliinks  prepare  him 
for  a  job. 

2.  The  student  will  research  entry  level  jobs  in  job  areas  lie  is  inter- 
ested in.    The  student  will  ma]<e  up  a  short  life-history  that  explains  what 
skills  he  has  that  would  enable  liim  to  do  the  entry-level  job. 

3.  Tne  student  v/ho  plans  on  education  beyond  high  sdiool  should  estim^ite 
costs  of  sucli  education  and  determine  hov;  he  v/ill  pay  for  tiiis  education. 
The. student  will  list  the  skills  he  has  trat  vjould  enable  hi^n  to  get  a  job 
tl-iat  would  pay  for  his  education, 

U.    Tiie  students  will  list  the  positive  characteristic  they  could  demon- 
strate that  would  help  them  get  a  job  for  which  they  have  the  skills. 

5-    The  students  vzill  submit  tlieir  life-lTLStories  to  firms  offering  jobs 
for  whicl:i  they  are  prepared  arid  set  up  interviews. 

6.    Tlie  student  will  write  a  short  paragraph  explaining  how  he  would 
support  himself  he  for  som»e  reasai  he  had  to  leave  scliool  at  16.  - 

General  Social  Studies  Resources 

See  resource  sheets  7tii  grade  Math  objective  2A. 
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SOCIi\L  STUDIES  ACriVIIY  SHEET 

Objective  IE.    The  student  will  list  a  sequence  of  steps  for  future  job 

and/or  career  choice.    The  list  should  include  previous  objectives 
a*  .relating  interests,  abilities  and  needs  to  job  choice; 
b,    using  criteria  in  evaluating  prospective  jobs;    c.  using 
available  tools  of  job  selection;  d.  deterniining  a  sal3al)le 
skill.  •  •  ■  ' 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    Our  aim  with  this  objective  is  that  each  student 
should  develop  his  ovvti^  personal  process  for  career  dioice  and  job-seeking;. 
Hopefully,  he  can  use  such  a  process  .throughout  liis  life  in  determninp, 
a  satisfactory  situation  for  enployment .    As  we  have  suggested,  the  most 
logical  process  will  include  tlie  objectives  already  worked  on  under  tliis 
goal    (listed  above). 

Social  Studies  Focus:    Tne  students  should  realize  that  the  infomvation 

finding  skills  they  have  learned  or  reinforced  in 
Social  Studies  vri.ll  enable  them  to  develop  a  sequences 
of'  steps  that  v^ill  help  them  select  a  satisfying  c£ireer 
choice     Xor  class  may  m.a]ce  one  up). 


Social  Studies  Activities:  '\ 

1.  Given  a  list  of  career-choices  (or  class  may  make  one  up)  decisions 
prople  miglit  have-  to  make:'the  students  will  list  the  procedures  these  persons 
should  employ  in  acquiring  the  information  they  need  to  make  a  good'  decision. 

2.  The  students  should  analyze  the  form  used  in  Objective  lA  and  IB  aiid 
determine: 

a.  Hew  many  steps  are  involved?  . '  . 

b.  VJhat  are  tkesteps? 

c.  In  what  order  should  these  steps  be  completed?    (Most  important 

first  ) 

d.  VJhat  steps  would  they  add? 

e.  I'Jhat  steps  would  they ■  leave  .out? 

f-    Make  a  new.  form  showing:'    1.    step  tiiey  would  use 

2.    Order  in  which  they  should  be  done. 

3-  Select  one  of  career-choice  decisions  from  activity  1  and  use  your 
sequence  of  step  and  locate  tlie  information.    Write  a  case  study    (Try  to 
select  a  career  decision  that  is  likely  to  apply  to  you) . 

4-  .    For  creative  students  -  A  group  might  like  to  create  a  skit  from 
'one  of  the  career -decisions  in  Activity*  one  showing: 

a.  Before  -  No  v?ay  to  get  ijiforniatioi^. 

b.  'After  -  Having  developed  and  followed  a  sequence  of  information  • 
*■  finding  steps. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SliEET 


Objective  2 A,    Ihe  student  v/ill  distinguis]!  why  (ha^)  jobs,  arxi  f^wped  in 
_job  clusters. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacl^ier:  ■  ''Clusters^'  are  rapidly  becoming  the  nost  prevalent 
iraans  of  orj^anizing  career  groups .    Each  major  function  v/itiiin  society — trans-- 
portation,  Keruf acturing ,  etc.  —  becomes  tJie  organizing  force  behind  a 
group  of  jobs ,  and  all  jobs  whidi  support  tliis  function  ara  .crroupeci  together. 
Thus  transportation  would  xnclude  not  only  bus  drivei*^ ,  but  also  secretaries 
at  bus  firms 3  highway  engineers,  taxi-routers,  and  railv/ay  workers —  all 
workers  who  sornehow  ccntritute  to  niaintaining'tlie" nation's  transportation 
system. 

Social  STudies  Focus:    The  student  in  his  eighth  grade  v/oxik  can  see  the 
liistorical  developments  vjhidi  led  to  the  creation  of  many  fasceted  job  areas. 
One  way  the  students  can  organize  these  related  aroas  is  into  job  clusters. 
In  the  course  of  8th  grade  vrork  several  job  clusters  relate  more  directly 
that  others .    Tiieve  axe : . 

Manufacturing  ■ 

Transportation  .       ■  - 

Public  Service  (  Govemmerit  Services) 

Agri -Business    (Shared  with  Sciance) 
'        Communication  and  Media    (Shcired  with  English) 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1,  Given  a  topic  of  study  from  t}ie  curriculum  from  each  of  the  cluster 
related  to  Social  Studies  the  students  ^/ill  list  all  the  tilings  that  must  be 
done  to  get  the  job  done. 

Examples :  . 

Canals  -  'Iransportations 

Making  of  Steel  -  Manufacturing 

A  public. work  project  -  Public  Service    (Mew  Deal) 
Cattle  raising  in  Far  West  -  Agri -Business    (Conflict  with  faiTtiers 

and  sheep  raisers)  ^.  . 
Development  of  Connunication  satallies  -  Cornmunications  £  Media 
Part  of  Space  Projects.' 

Tlie  students  can  complete  this  assignmeiits  using  texts,  ingroups  "dirough 
library  research ^  etc.- 

2 ,  Given  an  explanation  of  each  cluster  and  a  list  of  jobs  the  student 
will  categorize  each  job  Ujvder  the  most  appropriate  cluster, 

3,  Utilizing  t:ie  results  in  activity  1    the  students  will  list  jobs 
that  were  perforrred  in  more  than  one  cluster    (Most  of  these  should  be 
organizational,  clerical,  financial,, maiiagerial,  etc)    Tl.ie  idea  is  to 
sha'7  that  certain  jobs  are  common  to  many  clusters  -    soim  srjecific, 

4,  Given  a  list  of  people  with  certain  job  experience  ajid  skills  - 
Student  will  determine  V7hat  job  cluster  or  clusters  the  person  could  investigate 
in  looking  for  a  job, 

5 ,  The  students  will  explain  vjhy  or  why  not  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  . 
to  have  jobs  grouped  into  job  clusters. 

General  Social  Studies  Resources  ' 

For  activity  4,  see  resource  sheet  of  objective  5A  -  Soai^J  studies  8th  grade  - 
People  and  Job  experiences,  3873 


SOCL'\L  STUDIES  ACTIVriY  SHEET 

Objective  2B.    Trie  student  \<iill  investigate  what  skills  are  z'^equired  for  the 
jobs  in  the  cluster. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    Our  aim  here  is  to  help  students  see  that  eacli 
cluster  requires  specialized  skills,  and  that  jobs  witliin  eacli  cluster  demand 
that  the  job-holders  possess  skills.  ■  At  tlie  saire  tirre,  a  person  with  a 
particular  set  of  skills  could  seek  work  in  many  clusters.    Secretarial  skills, 
for  exanple,  are  present  in  alinost  all  of  the  clusters.    Tlie  key  to  proper 
job  selection,  hav^ever,  is  to-  choose  a  suitable  career  aim,  then  to  secure 
training  in  tlie  skills  needed  for  placeir.ei"it  in  that  career. 

Social  Studies  Focus;      Tne  Social  Studies  focus  for  this  objective  is  to 

exajiune  the  clusters  designated  for  xSocial  Studies 
and  determine  which  Social  Studies  skills  are  necessar^/ 
to  obtain  the  jobs. in  each  cluster. 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1,    A.  Tlie  student  should'  utilize  the  form  from  objective  To  the 

jobs  already  listed,  the  student  should  select  .one  job  from  each  of  the  five 
clusters  related  to  Social  Studies  fhey  are  most  interested  in.  Usin.-r 
vjidening  OCC  Roles  Kit  or  the  other  kit^  the  student  vjill  investigate  each, 
of  the  jobs  and  fill  in  tlie  information  about  eacli  job  on  their  foi'm. 

B.    Thie  student  v/ill  deterirane  for  each  of  five  jobs  v/hether  the  skill 
needed  for  that  job  can  be  transferred  to  ano'tlier  job  in  thiat  cluster  or 
to  a  job  in  a  different  cluster. 

2'.    Tlie  student  vjill  detem.iine: 

1.  The  advantages  of  havirig  job  skixls  that  can  be  transferred  from 
cluster  to  cluster  ■ 

2.  The  advantages  of  having  specia3-ised  job  skills 

3.    For  each  of  .the  jobs  listed  on  resource  sheet;,  the  student  v/ill 
deterfnine: 

1.  Wiiich  of  jobs  could  be  transferred  from,  cluster  to  cluster  wittout 
retraining 

2 .  l.'hich  jobs  would  need  complete  retraining  to  mcve  fr^oni  cluster 
to  cluster. 

,3.    Vrnich  jobs  would  require  sorre  retraining  to  move  fran  cluster 
to  cluster. 

General  Resources:  .  ' 

Table  of  Contents 

Index  ,      V/ideniiig  VJorti 

Cluster  Outlines 
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.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

•  p-'- 
Objective  2C.    The  student  will  be  aware  of  the  pro,crression  of  jobs  within 
the  job  cluster. 

Introduction  to  the  Teaclier:    All  jobs  wifiiin  a  particular  cluster  fit  a 
logical  •  orrier — close  to  the  ''line  of  promotion''  in  tliat  cluster.    A  person 
.   my  start  his  career  v/ith  on-tlie-job  training,  becoire  a  fulltiine  worker, 
and  later  attain  a  inanagerial  level  vjitl-iiji  the  saira  cluster.    Our  airi  here 
is  to  help  students  recognize  tlus  progression. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    The  student  should  realize  tliat  as  he  learns  a 

skill  in  S(X:iaI  Studies,  lie  can  tlien  pro,nress  to  a 
-*         n:ore  difficult  skill.    Tne  student  sliould  also  realize 

tliat  if  he .  increases  his  skills  •  education  and  experience 
he  iray.move  from  job  to  job. 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1.  Utilizii^ig  the  infonration  gained  about  one  job  in  eachi  cluster  in 
objective  2B,    Tfie  stiident  will  be  asked  to  develop  a  series  of  at  least  five 
jobs  v/hich  he  could  move  to  related  to  that  job. 

A  student  might  use  the  following: 

1.  entry  job     vjhere  he  could  start  i/ith  skills  he  has  novj 

2.  VJhere  he  could  move  after 

a.  getting  exj^^rience  on  tiie  job  ' 

b.  Getting  a  higii  .  school  diplojiB 

3.  -  l#iat  job  might  he  get  if 

a.  Showed  leadership  on  the  job 

b.  Took  special  training  to  develop  nev;  ski.lls 

4.  VJhat  job  could  he  move  to  if: 

a.  finish  specialised  training  or  college 

b.  Earned  a  reputation  for  doing  his  job  v.:ell 
.5,    \']ha.t  job  could  he  move  to  if: 

a.  he  married  the  boss^*  ■    daughter;  she  married  tlie  boss-.' ' 
.  son     •  . . 

b.  Came  up  \;itli  sometime  or  cost-cutting  ideas  and  presej'ited 
them  well, 

c.  Tcolc  on  extra:  jobs    (  Comrrunity,  union,  social  committee* 
etc.) and  becamte  vjell  ]cnow  and  more  influential 

2.  Student  will  determine  wl-iat  social  sturli^es  skills  .     you  need  to  do 
the  following  '   .    '    '       .       ' '  '  _        .  , 

1  •  Tell  ho/j  far  Chicago  is  from  Detroit . 

2.  Tell  the  direction  you  go  in  to  get  from  City  Hall  to  Onondaga  Lake 

3 .  Ijavigate  a  plane  from  IJew  YorJc  City  to  San  Francisco . 

4.  Locate  an  article  on  Martin  Luther  3d.ng. 

5.  Discuss  the  present  - economic  situa.tion. 

3.  Write  to  a  conpany  which  is  part  of  one  of  five  clusters  arid  ask 
them  for  materials  regai'ding  particulai**  series  of  jobs  skills  needed  - 

.  ^      opportunities  for  advancement  -  educations  personal  qualities  i'Tcm  infoiiiiat ion- 
Write  up  a  job 'progression. 

Q  See  Man\ifacV.uxt:ii*s,  Products    1970  Qaide  to  G:r'Y?ate.r  S^/ram  is e' Indus tr^^, 

-FRir^  Oiiuiidaga    ceunty.  New  Yoxi^.. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACHVIIY  SlIEET 


Objective  3 A.    The  student  will  participate  in  activities  iii  a  piven  subject 
•  that  relate  to  job  clusters 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    In  this  very  importaiit  objective  ^  we  arc  attemptin. 
to  shew  students        their  regular  schooling  relates ^  ultimtely,  to  employment. 
Each  subject  a  student  studies  vjill  prepare  him  v/ith  skills  suital:>le  to  jobs 
in  various  clusters.    Our  aim  here  is  to  shov7  students  the  validity  and  worth 
of  theix^  schooling  as  related  to  future  career  placement. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    Ihe  Social  Studies  teacher  in  the  objective  will  relate 

the  curriculum  to  Career  Clusters  though  specific 
activities.    Thie  student  should  investip;ate  the  basic 
structures  of  the  foll^ing  clusters : 
Agri -Business  -  Shared  vdth  English 
Transportation 
Manuf  acturdiig 

CoiHTiunication  £  Media  -  shared  with  Enp:lish 
Public  Service  -  Goverrjnent 

Social  S'Ludies  Ai^tivit&s :    Activities  for  this  objective  are  orrajiized  by- 
clusters..  In  addition,  general  activities  are  included  as  v;ell  as  summary  or 
composite  activities  whicii  include  several  cluster. 

Teacher  are  encouraged  to  search  out  si:)ecific  places  in  the  curriculum^  as 
they  teach  it^, to  relate  the. clusters.' 

Culminating  Activity:  '     .  ' 

I. 

A-    As  a  result  of  conpleting  activity.  3a,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  complete  the  form-  -  Career  Cluster  Inforrration  -  See  resource  sheet.  ^ 
This  form  should  contain  information  about  5  or  more  jobs  within  one  of  the 
career  clusters  that  f  pllov/: . .  ' 

Traiisportation  .  . 

Mai'iufacturing 

Public  Service 

Conrnunications  and  Hedia 

Agri-Business 

B.    In  addition  the  student  should  be  able  to  v;rite  a  brief  description 
of  the  cluster  and  a  brief  summary,  of  some  historical  development  within  that  . 
cluster.- 

Activities  -  . 

Tlie  student  will  ii'westigate  several  jobs  to  get  the  necessary  information 
asked  for  on  the  suggested  worksheet  called  Career' Cluster  information. 
There  are  many  ways  tjie  students  can  pet;  the  information, 

1.    Have  each- student  interviev?  his  working  parents  and  exchanp;e  the 
data  with  other  students  in  class. 

2-    Use  one  of  the  "job  briefs series  in  library,  guidance  office, 
or  classroans . 

3.  By  observing  people  on  the  job,  either  on  field  trips  or  after 

sdiool . 

4.  Field  trips  to  appropriate  places.    I,e.    Television  studio, 
factory,  forestry,  school  -  at  S^^racuse  University    Campus,  a  farm     Borden^ s, 
a  goverraient  office  -  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau 
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SOCI/iL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SHI27r 

Obj^^tive- 3A,  Continued 

II     Use  Resource  Sheet  called  Social  Studies  Skills 

a.    Have  students  researdi  on  their  q-.ti  and  complete  the  resource 

sheet. 

b-    Break  the  class  in  groups-    Ij2t  each  group  assign 'rxisponsibilit^' 
for  certain  skills  and  research  -  /iS  a  group  decide  vMch  clusters'  have  jobs^ 
that  require  those  skills. 

Ill*     After  completing  the  resource  sheet  on  Inventors,  the  students  may: 

a.  Make  a  timeline  of  the  inventions  and  inventors. 

b.  Select  one  inventor  from  an  area  in  V7hich  t)ie  student  is  interested 
in  working  aiid  do  a  report  on  this  person's  life  ai'id  the  effects  on  society  of 
his  invention. 

c.  Have  each  student  ma]'-e  a  poster  of  an  invention  and  inventor  for 
display  in  class.  -  ■  * 

d.  '   Have  students  do  collages  shaving  a  particular  invention  and 
its  uses  or  effects. 

.  IVo      Complete  Resource  Sheet-  Population  Trends.    The  students  may: 

a.  research  population  trends  of  the  future,  and  predict  the  influence  c. 
tlie  gro/ith  of  the  Career  Clusters  for  Social  Studies 

b.  Research  trends  in  grarth  or  declines  of  Career  Clusters  and 
hypothsize  the  causes  of. these  trends. 

-      •  Select  a  job  cluster  area  vfaich  has  best"  possibility  for  student 

in  terrns  of  career  selection. 

■  *^ 

.,  V.    Complete  the  resource  sheet  -  Transportation  ~  A  History,   .then  students 
may  :  ' 

a.    Students  will  ma3<:e  a  traiisportation  collage  or  series  of  posters* 

VI.  Students  will  coiaplete  activity  and  Public  Service  Growth.  Then: 

a.    s^tudents  .vjill  research  present  bedgets  and  determine 

1..  Areas  of  greatest  expenditures 
•  2.    Possible  reasons  for  iricreases 

VII.  Students  vail  complete  resource  sheet  -  Public  Service  History  and .Cost. 
Then: 

1. a, Make  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  -all  governiaent  services. 
■  b. Estimate  costs  (using  budget)  of  5  or  more  services. 

VIII.  Agri ^Business  Activities 

a.    Have  students  make  a  list  of:    all  the  invaitions  in  their  texts  vii 
helped  agriculture 5    of  eill  the  Legislation  affecting  Agriculture. 

•  ■    b.    Have  students  research  either  an  agricultural  invention  or 

legislation  aiid  write  a  report  explaining  the  effects  on  society. 
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.    .SOCI/\L.  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SIIEET 

Objective  4A.    Tne  student  will  determine  characteristics  of  jobs. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    With  this  objective,  students  begLn  tentative, 
exploratory  investigations  of  particular  jobs  and  careers ,  f Lnding  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  day-to-day  requirements  of  such  work  and  what  benefi 
such  employDrjent'provitles  the  vjorke^?. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    Tlie  student  v/ill  determine  the  characteristic  of  a 

.  job.    The  student  will  also  decide  what  charateristic 
he  is  most  interested  in  by  relating  job 
characteristic  to  his  value  judgejijents  and  career  goals. 

Social  Studies  Activities:  '  • 

1.  Hie  student  v.dll  draw  up  a  list  of  their  expectations  of  an  ideal 
job    (This  cculci  be  done  individually,  in  groups,  in  class  by  discussion  \\Fith 
or  without  researdi-  )  .  - 

2.  Tlie  students  vjill  taj<:e  the  role  of  employer.    For  tlieir  ideal  job, 
they  are  to  list  all  the  things  an  employer  could  expect  from  an  ideal  v/orker. 
(  on  the  job  perfonrance,  qualifications,  attitudes,  etc) 

3.  From  the  lists  composed  in  activities  one  and  two  tlie  student  s'nciild 
make  up  a  conposit  list.    Tl^ie  list  of  vzhat^they  e:-<pect  and  v/hat  demands  the  jo'J:) 
vjill  jnaJce  should  sha-/  the  major  characteristic  of  a  job. 

4.  Students  shoudl  compare  their  lists  witli  a  I'^'.st  of  job  cl^ara.cteristics 
.  (    See  resource  sheet)    Tliere  maybe  some  things  to  add  to  their  lists  or  to 

the  master  list. 

5-    Tne  students  should  select  a  job  and  research  the  characteristics 
according  to  their  list.    (Students  sliould  already  Izia^J  licw  to  do  this). 

6.    Students  should  answer  the  following  question:  . 

iia-j  does .  society  benefit  if  the  individual  can  match  his 
expectations  of  a  job  with  a  real  job? 

General  Social  STudies  Resources 

1.  SfVi  Kit  Booklet  -  VJheX  Employers  VJant 

2.  Employee  Booklets  from  firms  like  MOI^JY  of  Carrier 

3.  See  rriath  i^isources  bA  -  7th  grade  for  budget  and  tax  dollar  gi^aph 

4.  See  Math  resources -5C  7th,.f5rade  for  information  on  Social  Secui'>ity 

5.  See  Math  resources  5D    7th  grade  for  information  on  Frinfje  Benefits 
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SOCI/\L  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SrlEET 

Objective  M-B.    Taie  studciiit  wjj.1  relate  preparation  and  requireiTtents  needed 
to  each  job  choice. 

Tj-L-Lrxxliiction  to'  the  Teacher:    If  a  student  is  to  secure  future  emplov^ment 

in  a  career  satisfactory  cind  rewardiiig  to  )iim,  lie  n^st  prepare  adquately  in  order 

to  secure  the  job.    Our  aim  here  is  to  help  students  determine  the  ajncunt 

and  varieLy  ^r  pz-oparation  necessary  for  tliose  jobs  which,  at  this  point, 

iiiLtiiu'st  hini. 

Social  oludies  Focus:    Tlie  student  should  have  begun  to  consider  educational 

and  training  goals  related  to  job  interests.  Tiie 
student  should  becojne  familiar^  v;ith  the  vaa-^iety  of 
oppxDr-tviriities  for  job  pi^z^pai-^ation  available  in  scliool, 
community ,  and  -i  nd  us  t  i.*y . 

Social. Studies  Activities:  * 

1.    A.    Bie  student  should  review  the- form  begin"  in  objective  1  and 
reasses  liis  interests  in  the  jobs  he  has  investigated  to  date.    At  this  point 
the  students  should  add  to  or  delete. from  the  list.  .  ' 

b.    For  each  job  remaining  on  the  student's  list,  he  siiould  investigate 
the  training  and  education  requirements  of  each  job.    Hie  student  should 
deterniine  the  ways  in  vyhidi  ]ie  can  fulfill  these  requirenents..  ■ 

1.  By  investigating  the  opportunities  vdthiii  tlie  school  system 

2.  By  derexiiu-iLxng  liow  he  could  obtain  training  and  experience  ' 
tlirough  part-time  suaTirr.er  or  volunteer  worl^:  I 

3.  By  identifying  college,  training  programs  or  otlier  schools 
vjliich  could  help  him  ireet  the  job  requirements. 

'Diis  information  should  be  added  to  tliat  already  obtained  tlirouph  otlicr 
activities.    Tlie  student  by  this  tin^ie  may  require  a  folder  or  noteboolc  in 
whicli  to  Jceep  his  work.. 

.  2.  For  one  job  the  student  is  to  describe  ha^7  he  could  fulfill  the  job 
requirement  from  na«7  ui'itil  the  day  he  might  get  tlie  job  (include  courses  to 
talce  in  sdiool). 

3.    Tne  student  v/ill  answer  the  follovjing  question: 

After  you  meet  tiie  requiire^Lents  for  a  job  and  get  it,  wliat  reasons 
are  tliere  for  continuiiig  educational  or  skill  develoi:ment?    Ucw  v/culd  you  go 
*  about  this  process? 

General  Social  Studies  Resources  .  . 

1;    Qutliri^i.^f^ccupg^^^  fop  Syracuse  -  see 

'    resource  sheet «  '       ------  ■     ^  ^ 

2.  .Pupil  Services  Bulletin  No.  15.    Jam.  10 5  1972 
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SOCIAL.  SlUDffiS  ACTIVITY  Sl-iEGT 

Objective  5A.    II-lc  student  will  shov?  how  skills  needed  in  one  cluster  can 
be  appHecl  to  other  clusters. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher*:    As  has  been  mentioned  before,  certain  skills 
are  needed  by  more  tiian  one  job  cluster A  person  with  carpeiitry  skills ,  for  • 
example 5  could  build  .houses  (Construction)  ^  work  in  the  carpentry  shop  of  a 
ho^'^pital  (Health) ,  build  modc-ups  for  aUto  irianufacturer3  (rnanufac tearing) ,  or 
help  Tnaintain  ai-id  modify  public  buildings  (Public  Servicv-)^    A  person  ^.?ho 
desires  longtime  employment  and  constant  demand  for  his  skil?3  will  explore 
such  possibilities  5  so  that  ids  p-^rsanal  career  can  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  economy  and  employment  mai^i^et, 

Spcial  Studies  Focus:    The  student  should  be  broade-ning  his  awareness  of  the 

transferability  of  soma  skills  from  class  to  class  .j  from 
job  to  job,  and  from  job  cluster  to  job  cluster.  In 
addition  tne  student  should  see  that  higlily  teclinical 
or  specialized  skills  may  be  limited  in  their  apnlicabilit^;- 
to  jobs . 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

.1.    Given  a  list  of  cluster  and  a  cluster  breakdot-m  the  student  will  list 
all  the  clusters." in  whicli  the  follov/ing  might  be  qualified  for  a  job,    .(Tl-ie  teach' 
may  vjish  to  identify  each  with  a  feal  figure.) 

1.  A  political  figure  who  has  held  a  major  administrative  post,  (See^ 
resource  sheet  for  list  of  .s]d.lls)  . 

2.  A  latter  V7ho  has  specialized  in  financial  and  corpor^atio^  cases 

3-    A  singer  who  writes,,  arranges,  ai"d  performs  her  cvzn  songs. 

4,    A  scientist' v7ho  specialises  in  problems  dealing  with  travel  in  space  - 
has  also  been  in  charge  of  several  projects 

5;    A  trudc  driver  v?ho  specializes  in  long  distance  deliveiy  of  ^.anusual 
products 5  i-e.^  explosives 5  poisonous  gases art?,  objects,  live  animals etc. 

II.    Given  a  list  of  .five  social  .studies  skills  (or  you  miglrt  have  the 
student  select  five).     (See  resource  list  for  skills*) 

Tlie  student  will: 

a.  .  List  -the  school  subjects  in  wliich  these  skills  are  used. 

b.  List  as  many  jobs  as  you  can  find. in  five  or  mere  clusters 
in  which  each  sJcill  can  be  useful. 

III.    Select  one  of  tlve  skills  from  activity  II  and  explain  how  the  skill 
is  helpful  in  the  jobs  chosen  in  activity  II.  . 

IV.    List  the  skills  (do  2reseaich  if  necessary)-    (Teacher  may  want  to 
ditto  copies  of  each  job  brief  common  to  each  of  the  folla-jLng  job  holders: 
1.    Carpenter 3    2.    Craft  Artist  (Carves  Statutes);    3.    Furnitiore  designers 

4,  T.V*  personality  with  a  show  emphasizing -antique  .and  quality  fumitui-^e 

5.  An  importer  of  woods  used  in  furrxiture-malcing 

V,    For  one  of  the  jobs' you  have  identified  as  interesting  to  you  decide: 

1.  VJliat  cluster  could  you  be  employed  in  (assuming  you  are  qualified)? 

2.  /\re  all  tine  skills  you  need  for  tliis.  job  transferable?  Explain- 

■  3,    Wmt  other  jobs  could  you  be  qualified  for  in  any  one  cluster?  38 


SOCI-\L  STIJDIIS  ACTIVm  Sh'EET ' 

Objective  5B,    The  student  will  develop  tentative  lifetijDe  careers.  . 

Introduction  to  'tlie  Teacher:    Cur  aims  here  is  not  to  lock  a  student  into  a 
set  of  unchangeable,  rigid  career  plans.    What  we  hope  the  student  will  do, 
however,  is  hypothesize  and  predict  about  future  career  plans.    If  he  diooses 
a  particular  entry-level  job,  V7here  v7ill  it  lead?    If  a  student  predicts 
tliat  he  'will  have  a  managerial  position  at  age  40,  wliat  must  he  do  at  ap;e 
25  to  plan  for  his  future?    V/hat  type  of  educational  program  siiould  a  student 
follov7  after  high  school  to  plan  for  careers  in  the  future? 

Social  Steadies  Focus:    The  student  should  become  av;are  that  reals  are  necessap^/ 
.  •  ■  to  maJ^e  sdiool  and  a  clioice  of  a  careei-*  morc  satifying. 

People  v/ho, derive  satisfaction  f rem  wiiat  they  ara 
doing  may  be  more  productive  and  hapiy  raenibers  of  scciety 

Social  Studies  Activities: 

1.  Review  the  process  of  career  selection 

a.    Tlirough  oral  discussion  ■  ' 

b»    Through  a  written  group  assignment 

c-    By  v/riting  a  slcit  or  short  story  about  a  person  makincr  a  ' 
career  choice. 

d.  Ihcugii  posters ,  cartoons ,  drav/ings  tjiat  demonstrate  the  process  . 

e.  By  using  film  strips  Qhoosing  Your  Career    and  JoD  Attitudes- 

A  Job  liiat  Goes  Somj^place  „  . 

2.  The  s'bident  will  pretend  tliat  they  'nave  discovered  a  Genie.  Tfie 
Genie  will  guarantee  tiiera  happiness  if  : 

1-    Tliey  present  a  career  plan  for  the  next  10  years  that  will 
prepare  tliem  f or  a c career  in  V7hich  they  are  suited. 

2.    Eachi  student  vjill  sitoit  such    'rerardim^  aaxund  the  job 
they  have  already  investigated  and  in  v/hicfi  tiiey  are  interested. 

3.  Select  a  day  you  might  spend  cjn     job  that  is  pai^'t  of  your  career 
in  10  years.  Sbicw  V7hat  tlie  day  v/ill  be  like  (by  writ  in  f^,  drawings,  etc.)  and 
how  ycu  would  be  fujrthing  you  career  aiid  life  j^^oals. 

■     '     \     "  ■ 

4.  Create  a  mad':  interview  vjith  a  prospective  employer.    Aiisv/er  his 
question:    V/Jiat  do  you  v/ant  to  do  witn  you  life  and  how  does  this  job-. -fit  m? 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  ACTIVITY  SI-IEEI 

Objective  5C-    TTie  student  will  forecast  tlie  retrainincr ^.  additional  skills, 
and  continual  education  necessary  to  maintain  or  cha)\p;e  his 
job. 

Introduction  to  tlie  Teacher:    Aij  the  US  economy  chaiiges,  as  t}ie  .  labor  niarket 
shifts;,  or  as  technological  innovation  bocon^es  increasingly  applied  througliout 
the  economy,  individual  workers  must  oontijiually  develop  arid  adapt  t lie. ir 
skills  to  the  new  situations.    Cur  aim  here  is  to  lielp  students  see  tho  lifelomT 
need  for  continued  development  of  skills  t^nd  workinrr  ability. 

Social  Studies  Focus:    Tl\e  student  shculd  demonstrate  flexibility:  .in 

regardiiig  his  career  plan  in  terms  of  his  gcal. 

Social  Studies. /\ctivitie3: 

I    Each  student  idll  decide  how  the  following  could  effect  them  in  their 
career  choices. 

1-    Most  people  v;ork  at  least  ^5  years  of  their  lifetime.  " 

2.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  work  force  is  women. 

3.  Viany  jobs  will  disappear  in  tiie  years  to  come  and  nevj  jobs  requiriri 
nev7  training  will  develop. 

4.  f-iost  people  spend  more  of  tiieir  tire  at  ijor]<:  than  at  any  ether 
single  activity. 

5-    Many  people  must  chaiige  "tJ-ieir  careers  3  times  or  more  in  their 

lifetime. 

6.  ^  Many  people  rnast  move  3  or  more  times  in  their  lives  in  order, 
to  keep  their  jobs  or  advance. 

■  7.    Host  jobs  today  require  cit  least  a  high  scriool  diploma  ardJor 
special  training. 

8.    Circumstances  like  death,  iiijm.-y  or  sickness,  personal.,  problems^' 
closing  (la.m  of  an  industry,  discriinination  v/ill  affect  sane  people's  career 
or  education  plans .  ■ 

II.  Given  short  case  studien  tiie  students  vjill  react  to  each  by  criticiziiifT 
the  career  plans  decision  of  .the  peoT:)le  in  the  case  studies  or  use  the  fiJjnstrip 
Job  Attitudes  -  A  Job  that  Goes  Someplace  and  do  tiie  same  for  the  peoole  ■ 
in  the  fiLmstrip. 

III.    Ma]ce  up  a  case  iiistory  or  series  of  cartoons  include  as  many  probleips 
that  could  face  the  individual  in  his  career  plan  and  show  what  the  person 
does  to  solve  the  problems. 

IV.    Select  a  career  you  are  interested  in  and  decide  wliat  factors  could 
happen  that  will  cause  you  to  alter-  your  plans.    ?la-7  v/ould  you  deal  v.7ith 
these  factors  or  alterations  - 
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Objective     IC     The  student  v/ill  develop  criteria  such  as  peoplG, 
data  and  things  to  investigate  job  choice o 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     The  person  who  wishes  a  career  v;hich 
will  provide  continued  satisfaction  to  hira  must  chooso  that  career 
wisely*     In  particular ^  he  should  choose  a  career  where  the  day- 
to--day  roui.inc  work  matches  his  own  likes  and  dislikes.     A  person 
viho  likes  work  with -tilings  would  be  foolish  to  choose  a  job  prim- 
arily devoted  to  direct  work  with  people «     Our  aim  here  is  to 
introduce  the  idea  of  such  choices  to  students^ 

Math  Focus ;     The  I!ath  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the 
student  construct  a  Venn  Diagram  representing  the 
make-up  of  a  job-  cluster  with  respect  to  the  interest 
area  of  people^  data ^  and  things. 

Math  Activities : 

lo     The  whole  class  can  brainstorm. to  construct  a  list  of  jobs 
within  a  job  "cluster »     This  list  can  be  organized  by  a  Venn  diagram 
to  see  the  jobs  available  v^ithan  the  interest  areas« 
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Objective    ID    The  student  V7ill  demonstrate  hoT?  he  will  support 

himself  until  reaching  his  Cf?.reer  goals-- including 
a  saleable  skill  at  his  high  school  graduation- 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     Our  aim  with  this  objective  is  to 
shov7  students  that.   im.mediately  at  high  school  graduation,  many 
people  are  forced  to  begin  earning  income o     The  logical  preparation 
for  this  situation  is  that  each  student,  during  his  years  in 
public  school-j   should  acquire  some  skill  which  can  be  ^'sold*' 
to  an  employer  o     He  can.  then  use  this  skill  to  set  up  a  household  5 
finance  fuj.'-Lher  education 5  or  any  other  purpose  for  which  finan- 
cial security  is  needed. 

Math  Focus :     The  Math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the 

student  realize  how  -Math  skills  5  vrhich  are  learned 
in  school^  are  involved  in  jobs  they  could  find 
before  and  after  graduation ,   .  ■ 

Math  Activities : 

1p     The  whole  class  could  look  at  the  Math  skills  involved  in 
selected  jobSo     They  could  then  try  to  solve  given  problems 
using  these  skills » 

2o     An  individual  student  could  analyze  the  help  waiited  section 
of  a  newspaper  to  determine  the  availability  of  jobs  that  he 
could  handle  vjith  his  present  skills »     He  could  also  determine 
jobs  that  would  be  available  using  the  skills  obtained  prior  to 
graduationc     All  students  should  go  through  this  activity.j 
students  who  plan  on  furthering  their  education  often  have  a 
need  for . employment  to  finance  this  education.     For  class  sets 
of  newspapers' contact  Mr.  Ralph. Borden  or  Mro  Greg  Horn  in  the 
Circulation  Department.-  473-7881 
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Objective    2A    The  student  will  distinguish  why  (how)  jobs  are 
grouped  in  job  clusters « 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     ^'Clusters'"  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  prevalent  means  of  organizing  career  groups.     Each  major 
function  within  socictyr-transportationc,  manuf actur ins^.,  etCo-- 
becomes  the  organizing  force  behind  a  group  of  jobs^  and  all  j obs 
which  support  this  function  are  grouped  together.     Thus  transpor- 
tation would  include  not  only  bus  driver s.^  but  also  secretaries 
at  bus  firms^  highway  engineer  s ,  taxi-router  b  ^  and  railvjay  viovk- 
ers--all  v7orkers  who  somehow  contribute  to  maintaining  the 
nation's  transportation  system^ 

Math  Focus  •   The  Hath  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have,  the  stu-- 
.dent  logically  derive  the  concept  of  cluster  and  be 
able  to  locate  jobs  into  the  proper  job  cluster. 

Math  Activities  :| 

1-     The  V7hole  class   ^  given*  a  random  selection  of  topics  from 
the  eighth  grade  syllabus,  will  organize  them  by  major  concepts 
into  a  logical  sequence  of-^. .study o     They  should  then  do  this  with 
a  random ^  selection  of  jobs,  grouping  them  with  respect  to  their 
common  function  (a  job  cluster) « 

.2«  A  small  group ^  using  the  basic  concepts  of  set  theory.;  will 
be  able  .to  group  jobs  into  their  proper  job  cluster » 
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Objective    2B    The  student  will  invest ip;ate  what  skills  are 
required  for  the  jobs  in  the  cluster. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     Our  aim  here  is  to  help  students 
see  that  each  cluster  requires  specialized  skills  and  that  jobs 
within  each  cluster  demand  that  the  job-holders  possess  skills. 
At  the  same  time,  a  person  with  a  particular  set  of  skills  could 
seek  V7ork  in  many  clusters.     Secretarial  skills,  for  cxamnle,  arc 
present  in  almost  all  of  the  clusters.     The  key  to.  proper  job 
selection,  however,  is  to  choose  a  suitable  career  aim,  then  to' 
secure  traininp;  in  the  skills  needed  for  placement  in  that  career. 

Math  Focus      The  Math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  stu- 
dent identify  the  Math  skills  required  for  jobs  within  a  job  clustei? 

Math  Activities  * 

1.  The  whole  class  vrill  -list  job  activities  that  would  demon- 
strate the  use  of  a  defined  Math  skill. 

2.  The  t/hole  class  ryiven  a  specific  job  activity  will  perform 
the  Math  computation  required. 


r 
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Objective     2C    The  student  vjill  be  av/are  of  the  progression  of 
jobs  within  the  jbb  cluster. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     All  jobs  within  a  particular  cluster 
fit  a  logical  order — close,  to  the  ^'lone  of  promotion''   in  that 
cluster.,     A  person  may  start,  his  career  vrith  on--;the-job  training., 
become  a  fulitime  worker ,  and  later  attain  a  managerial  level  within, 
the  same  cluster »     Our    aim  here  is  to  help  students  recognize 
this  progressiono 

Math  Focus :     The  Math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the 

■  '  student  analyze  by  Flow  Chart  the  progression  of  jobs 

within  a  job  cluster* 

Math  Activities :  '         "  • 

lo     The  whol e  c la  s  s  ^  given  case  studies^  could  devise  a  chart 
showing  job  proj^ression  usinp;  the  variables  of  further  education ^ 
on  the  job  training  and  apprenticeship  programs i 
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Objective  3 A.    Tiie  student  will  participate  in  activities  in  a  given  subject 
'that  relate  to  job  clusters. 
Construction 

Introduction  to  tlie  Teacher:    In  this  very  ijnportant  objective^  vje  are 
attemptii-ig  to  show  students  hw  their  re^^lar ,sd"ioolii-ig  relates,  ultimately,  to  - 
employment.    Dad:  subject  a  student  studies  will  prepare  him  V7ith  skills 
suitable  to  jobs  in  various  clusters.    Our  aira  here  is  to  shcv;  students  the,  • 
validity  and  wor^th  of.  tl^ieir 'scliooling  as  related  to  future  cai-^er^  placement." 

Math  Focus:    Tne  math  focus  for  'tliis  objective  is  to  have  the  student  explore 
jobs  in  the  construction  cluster.    Tiie.  concentration  of  theix^ 
■  *         study  vjill  be  on  the  math  related  aspects  of  this  cluster- 
.  \j 

Math  Activities: 

1.  -  The  whole  class    miglit  brainstorm  a  list  of  jobs:  in  construction  and 
classify  them  by  interest  area,    (people,  data,  things) 

2 .  The  v/hole  class  could  do  the  given  probiens  involved  in  various  jobs  in 
the  cluster.    Additional  problems  might  be  sug,rested  by  the  teaclier  or  the  studc 

.     3.    An  ii^dividual  Student    niiglrt  do  research  to  determine  the  measuring 
tools,  used  by  specific  3obs  withii^i  the  clustei?. 

Many  of  the  jobs  available  iii  construction  are  obtained  thre^u^^h  esi   '  - 
apprenticeship  pro.gram.    The  class  niiglrt  research  an  apprenticeship  prer^ram. 
to  detennine  length  of  apprenticesliip  and  job  expectation  upon  completion. 

5.    Refer  to  the  library  resource  file  for  "information  on  a  slide 
presentation  by  the  Syracuse  Builders  .Exchange  and  otl^er  construction  related  il 
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MATH  ACTIVITY  SHEET 
Cluster:     Business  and  Office 

Objective    3A    The  student  vi ill  part icipate  in.  activities  in 
a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters. 

Introduction  to  the  Teachers     In  this  very  important  objective.; 
we  are  attempting  to  shoi'J  students  how  their  regular  schooling 
relates.;  ultimately ,  to  employment c     Each  subject  a  student 
studies  will  prepare  him  with  skills  'suitable  to  jobs  in  various 
clusters^  .    Our  aim  here  is  to  shov;  students  the  validity  and'  v/orth 
of  their  schooling  as  related  to  future  career  placement o 

Math  Focus:  The  Math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  stu- 
dent explore  jobs  in  the  Business  and ^ Off ice  clustero 
The  concentration  of  their  study  v/ill  be  on  the  Math- 
related  aspects  of ^ this  cluster « 

Math  Activities : 

.  '1,  The  whole  class  might  brainstorm  a  list  of  jobs  in  Business 
and  Office  and  classify  them  by  interest  areao  (people,  data  5  and 
things) 

.2o     The  whole  class  could  do  the  given  problems  involved  in 
various  lobs  m  the  cluster o     Additional  problems  might  be  suggested 
by- the  teacher  or  the  students. 

3.  Refer' to  the  Library  Resource  File  for  information  on  a 
field  trip  to  Bell  Telephone.,  and  other  business-related  f ield 
trips o 
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Objective  3A.     The  student  will  participate  in  activities  in  a  f;iven  subject 
tliat  relate  to  job  clusters. 

Marketing  and  Distri]3ution 
Introduction  to  the  TeacSier:    In  tiriis  very  important  objective ,  vie  are  attempt 

to  shew  students  ha^/  their  regular  scliooling  relates,  ultimately,  to  enploi?iiient . 

Eadi  subject  a  student  studies  will  prepare  him  with  skills  suitable  to  jobs 

in  various  cluster.  Our  aim  hereis  to  shew  students  the  validity  and  vjorth  of -t> 

schooling  as  related  to  future  career  placement. 

riath  Focus:    The  matli  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  students  explore 
jobs  in  the  Marketing  and  Distribution  cluster.    Tlie  concentration 
of  tiieir  study  will  be  on  tlie  math  related  aspects  of  this  cluster^. 

J4atii  Activities: 

,1.    The  whole  class  might  brainstorm  a  list  of  jobs  in  marketing  and 
distributiai  and  classify  they  by  interest  area,    (people,  data,  thinrs) 

2.  The  whole  class  could  do  the  given  preblems  involved  in  various  jobs,  in 
the  cluster.    Additional  problems  migiit  be  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  the 
students. 

3.  Refer  to  the  library  resource  file  for  information  on  a  field  trip  to 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Plant  .(manufacturing)-  or  tlie  I.B.Il.  Corporation  (Marketinfr 
and  Distribution)  and  otlier  related  field  trips . 
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Objective  Tlie  student  will  detenriirie  characteristics  of  jobs. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    VJith  this  objective ,  students  begin  tentative 
exploratory  investigations  of  particular'  jobs  and.  careers  ^  finding  out  as 
nucl)  as  possible  about  the  day-to--day  rx:iquirements  of  such  v/orlc  and  ^/zliat 
benefits  sudi  employment  provides  ±i\e  worker. 

Math  Focus:    Tlie  math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  student  investira 
the  characteristics  of  jobs  within  the  clusters. 

Math  Activities: 

■  1.  Tne  whole  class  V7ill  investigate  characteristics  of  jobs  v;ithin  the  job 
clusters^  Construction,  business  and  office^  and  Marketing  and  Distribution^ 
by  using  tne  instrument  provided.  (Refer  to  resource  section)  , 

For  resources  the  students  may  use: 

.1 .    Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidance  ,  Vol .    II    Careers . 
and  -  Occupations  ^ .  Hopke  ^  Doubleday 

2.  VJ.O.R.K.    (Occupation  Exploration  Kit)  ^    SPA  '  ■ 

3.  O.EcK.    (Occupation  Exploration  Kit)  5 'SR.A  . 

4o    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook)  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Objective  5B.    Tlie  student  will  develop  tentative  lifetinne  carreers." 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    Our  aims  here  is  not  to  lock  a  student  into  a  set 
of  unchangec^le 5  figid  career  plans,    \\1iat  V7e  hope  the  student  v/ill  do,  hovTever, 
is  hypothesize  and  predict  about  future  career  plans.    If  he  chooses  a  particular 
entry- level  job,  where  will  it  lead?    If  a  student  predicts  that  he  will  have 
a  rranagerial  position  at  age  40. j>  what  must  he  do  at  age  25  to  plan  for  his 
.future?    Mat,  type  of  educational  prograjn  sliould  a  student  follo\7  after  hi>-^h  ' 
scItlooI  ^o  plan  for  careers  in  the  future? 

Hath  Focus:    Tlie  math  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  student  investigate 
job  progressions  through  a  career  ladder. 

Hath  Activities :  • 

1,  Tlie  vjhole  class,  given  career  ladder  samples,  v/ill  analyze  job  progressions 
with  irespect  to  entry-level  jobs,  educational  background  and  career  goal. 

^    2 .    An  individual  student,  using  the  career  ladder  samples  as  a  guide ,  will 
develop  tiieir  oi-m  '^tent'ative^^  career  ladder. 
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Obiective  5C.    Ihe  student  will  forecast  tiie  retraining,  additional  skills,  aiid 
continual  education  necessary  to  maintain  or  change  his  nob. 

Intrcduction  to  the  Teacher:    As  the  U.S.  econony  changes,  as  the  labor  raricet 
sliifts,  or  as  technological  innovation  becomes  increasHiply  applied  tliroupjiout 
the  econoiw,  individual  workers  mist  continually  develop  and  adapt  tneir  s,ciu. 
to  the  new  situations.    Our  aim  her^  is  to  help  students  see  tJie  lifolonf^.  need 
for  continued  development  of  skills  and  working  ability. 

14atli  Focus:    Refer  to  Matheiratics ,  Goal  5  Objective  B. 
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Objective  SA.    The  student  will  sha-7  ]ia^7  skills  needed  in  one  clusttir  can 
be  applied  to  otiier  clusters .  ■ 

Introduction  to  the  Tfeadier:    As  has  beai  mentioned  beef  re ,  certain  sldlls  are 
needed  by  inore  than  one  job  cluster.    A  person  with  carpentry  skills,  for  exair^pl 
could  build  houses  (construction),  v;ork  in  the  carpentry  shop  of  a  hospital 
(HealtiO  5    build  nKxd'C-ups  for  auto  manufacturers    (Manuf acturin^^) ,  or  help 
maintain  and  modify  public  buildings  (Public  Service) .    A  person  who  desires 
longtime  employment  and  constant  demand  for  his  skills  will  explore  sudi 
possibilities,  so  that  his  personal  Ccireer  can  meet  the  dianpin.p;  needs  of  tlie 
econany  and  employment  maricet. 

Math  Focus :  The  Jfeith  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  have  the  student  relate  job  . 

''skills*'  to  different  cluster.  Tlicy  should  be  aware  of  the  possibii 
of  ciiangiiig  jobs  bett/een  clusters  while  retaining  the  same  ski]  5-3. 

Math  Activities: 

1.  Tl\e  ^>7hole  class   will  analyze  the  employment  possibilitiec  of  an 
occupational  group  in  different  clusters.    (Table  9C  provided  in  resource 
sectiai) 

2,  Individual"  StiJdents  may  select  one  of  more  occupational  .frroups  and 
analyze  tiirough  a  cScIe  graph  the  emploiiiieiit  ix:)sr.i  hi.liti^^?:  in  tht^  ri'n  ffoa'cn+- 
clusters . 


ni-.      -       -■-  -  -r-i— .-tc^  rxiToYx-str; , nihilities 5 

and  ncieds  as  rvalated  to  a  cirver  sel^jction. 


Introduction  to  tiie  teacher:    At  ti'iis  point,  we  siiould  helv  the  studont  sxirvv^vi: 
the  information  and  inquiries  he  has  done  during  hie  cT.pv^nt]i  Rr>ade  \7Grk.  Hiis 
ti/ne,  he  will  use  tliis  information  as  the  base  for  exrdoration  or  v:... ioixc  note, 
careers,  and  frxx?.esses  for  obtainii\g  both* 

English  Focus:    Tiia  liiglish  focus  for  tliis  objective  is  to  have  tl.c  student 

gather  info3?niation  about  liimself  v^r^  tlien  sujis^ajpize  r^nd  utilize 
it. 

NOTE:    This  objective  will  be  used  as  an  evaluation  this  year  but  as  a  . 
re-evxLuation  next  year. 

Englisli  Activities: 

1.  Trie  student  v?ill  be  5^iven  tho  iuiei-wL  iu-i  Mi-zv  ^.4-^^1.-^0. , ; _v- . 
and  given  to  rh.is  yearns  eicvr-m-h  Pindc.     (eacli  sd*iOol  ivdll  d<:-cido  vino  v;ill  ^ 
cadminister  test)- 

2.  The  student  vjill  select  one  liiLererfL •  and  wite  a  1-St  of  jobs  na:^tnd 
to  that  interest. 

3.  Tiie  student  will  decide  ho\7  iiis  abilities  and  needs  are  related  to 
job  cnoices. 


The  student  will  create  a  collage  or  bodclet  and  illustrate  hns  ■  interc'sl 
abilities,  ajid  needs. 

5,    Tlie  class  will  discuss  hovj  the  interests,  needs,,  and  abilities  of  an 
individual  cnange  as  he  matures,  startinj^  from  infancy  tlir^oughout  a  life-STxm. 

G.    Give  each  student  a  list  of  positive  and 'negative  attrtudes  and  have 
each  student  decided  whicli  attitudes  pertain  to  him.  (.  See  resource  section  for 
list  of  attitudes.) 

7-  The  class  will  discuss,  why  a  person  slx:mld  be  realistic  in  career 
selection.  "  - 

8-  Let  each  student  deterj^dne  why  he  siiould  consider  acceptinf^.  a  job 
which  meets  these  standards: 


0 


a. 


interests  him 


b. 


c. 


d. 


is  one  he  can  do  well 
fits  liis  personality 
pays  reasonably  V7ell 


provides  opportunity  for  advancement 
provides  good  worJcing  conditions. 


e. 


f. 


ENGLISH     ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective  IB.    The  student  will  identify  <.-nnd  use  available  tools  in  nob  select 

Introductior  '^^■>  tiie  Teaclier:  Mai-iy  people  have  difficult\/  obtaixiincr  eiaplo\/ment 
sirnp3.y  b'^-^'^use  they  do  not  kno^;  where  to  find  lielp.    Our  aim.  witli  this  object: 

to  help  students  becorr£j  feniliar  witri  the  --Lremendous  nuinbci'^  of  agencie?^, 
or>ax^ceSj  and  materials  for  help  in  career-choice  or  y:.dacement . 

■pnglish  Focus:    The  Diglish  focus  for  tliis  objective  is  to  ir-ake  students  av/are 
of  what  work  resources'**  are  and  hov/  to  use  tlierii. 

-  work  resources  -  librar>^  niaterials  sucli  as  pamphlets  5  botivS,  P;vK]Gr's  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature,  carTl  catalog ,  filiiistrips,  aiid"  caserce  recordin.^;:!^ . 

English  y'ictivities : 

1.  Tlie  S'tudent  will  ma^'ie  a  J.'ist  of  pocsiblo  wave  of  fiirl'^^'^''^  - 

2.  The  student  V7ill  visit  the  library  and  u^rite  da-^^i  the  tools 'that  are  . 

J.    Tiie  stxident  will  investigate  thoraughly  U-io  of  diG  tools  used  ciixl  to 
infoi3riarioii  each  provides. 

^.    In  a  class  discussion  niake  a  list  on  the  chaU-rboarr]  of  soui'x::es  for 
finding  jobs. 

5-    Eacli  student  will  vjrrte  a  short  paraf?j^aph  on  licv;  aac?h  of  l]l<-  fo].1o\lriP: 
provides  opix;rt:unity  for  career  selection:- 
"  a.    public  employjfnent  services 

b.  private  employn^ent  services 

c.  school 

d.  college  . 

e .  newspaper  advertisement  ' 
.  f.    direct  calling        .       ^  . 

B.    The  student  wi],l  visit  a  private  emplo^/iaent  a;-^.ency  ai'vd  interviev-/ 
on  casette  tapes  a  representative  of  tlie  agency. 

7.    Each  student  will  read  a  bode  or  ma.p;azi]ie  article  on  a  specific  icb  or 
career  or  about  a  person  V7ho.has  a  job  or  career*  .lie  v/ill  th^n  s-.;.iii]'!cir'i.'7..'=.  'a 
composition  using  the  follov7ing: 

a.  V7hat  education  is  needed?  -  ■ 

b.  Vfl'iat  skills  are  needed? 

c*  ■  V7hat  interests  and  abi.lities  does  a  person  need  to  succeed  at  the 
job?  ■         ■  • 

d.    Ivnat  are.  . the  -duties  .anc]  resir)nrribil -ities  of  Lho  ciitployee? 


C:  Cy  n 
(j  <j  y 


B'lGLISil  ACTIVHY.  SHEET 


Objective  IC,    Die  stud^Bnt  v;^ill  develop  criteria as  peoplS,  daca,  and 
things  to  investigate  job  choice. 

IntrcxJuction  to  tlie  Teacher:    Tlie  person  :/iio  wishes,  a  career  v-hicli  will  provide 
continued  satisfaction  to  him  mast  choose-  that  career  vjisely.'  In  particular,  ]\ 
SJiould  d loose  a  careei  vjhere  the  day-to-dav'-  routine  w^aK  vnatciK".:S  ids  a;a 
liices  .and  disliJ-ces.    A  person  uho  likes  to  v;ork  wiiii  thincrs  would  be  foolish  to 
ci-ioose  a  job  primarily  devoted  to  direct  work  with  .people.    Our  aim  iiere  is  to 
introduce  the  idea  of  sucii  choices  to  students. 

English  .Focus:    Tlie  Englisli  focus  for  this  oujective  is  to  develop  m  awareT\c-,'^':-, 
of  tenninolo.g>'  and  word- associations.    Usinp;  the  terns  ijeonle 
data,  and  tlujigs  the  teacher' will  help  students  vea?Sze  th^  " 
jobs  tiiat  fall  into  tne  three  cate^-';ories . 

Diglish  Activities: 

.1.  In  a  class  discussion  students  will  discuss  the.t^rr^is  neonle,  data, 
and  things  and  try  to  give  eXi^mi^les  orally  of-  jobs  that  are  exaiiiples-  of  tfie 
three"" categories.  ..  . 

2.  -   The  teacher  can  use  a  prepdired  list  (see  resource)  r?nd  have  students 
catepprize  tliese  jobs  into  three  groups  (pointing  out  thc?:t  in  seine  cases, 
two  jobs  may  fall  into  more  than  one  category.  .  " 

3.  Give  the  job  cluster',  (eg.  Fine  /'ortis  and  Huinani ties) 'the- student  • 
will  calcppi-^nze  each  job  in  the  cluster  under  people,  data,  and  tliinf^s. 

Tlie  sajT^e  act.ivity  ^-s)  bo  done  with  tlic  ciluF;tr-rs  llospitaii-^^^^  and  .Rec.-'eation  and 
Toinsumer  and  Hoiremajcinrr. 

^.    Usi"ig  a  class  ^ lite- r-ature  book  or  ajrtnolofr^r^  tlie  st*udex\ts  v/ill  read  a 
story  dealing" 'vjitn  a  job  or  a  person, who  has  a  job  .-.rid  deterrnina  V7hat  catef5;or^7 
the  job  deals  with  (eg.       The  6var-^A*acii  pr-c^.r^or.;^           f^<-'^"- ^ior^ies  of  the 
Inner  fiity  , )  '    .  ' 


O  O  O  ^ 

fsj  O  kJ  ^ 


EiGLISH  ACTIVITY  SiiLZT 


Objective  ID.    The  student  dehionstrate  hov/  he  ^.dll  su-Dort  iil-seLf  until 

reaching  his  career  goals --includinp;  a  sale^ile  skill  at  hi^r 
higii  sc'iool  graduation. 

Introduction  to  the  Teaciier:    Our  aim  witli  tjhis  objective  is  to  shoi-  Gvudents 
tnat,  iwiediately  at  liir:;Ji  school  ^.f/raduation,  many  peoole  are  forced  to  befiin 
earning  incoiix:.    The  lopiccil  preparation  for  this  situation  is  t>iat  eacl"! 
student,  du3;'ing  inis  years  in  public  schcol,  should  acquire  sorre  slcLll  v/hich 
can  oe  "'sold'',  to  ^n  employer.    He  can  tiien  use  tliis  skill  to  set  up  a 
liousehold,  finance  furtner  education/  or  an^^  other  pui-nose  for  which  fij-iarcic-^1 
security  is  needed .  ■ 

D-iglish  Focus:    Tlie  English  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  sh.o^/.tliat  th.e 

Ij-iglish  skills  (readinp;,.  writing,  etc  J  are  not  onlv  saleable 
skills  but  also  are  vital  in  succeeding  in  any  job.. 

English  Activities: 

1.    have  each  student  write  a  list  of  part-^time  "jobs  he  vjould  liice  to  have 
prior  to- leaving  school  or 'to  a  final  Crai-^^er  choice.  "         ;  ' 

2..  Have  eacli  student  list  saleable  skills  in  English  and  apply  these  skill 
to  jobs  he  vjculd  liJ^e  to  pui-'sue. 

3.  The  student  will  raai^e  a  i[X)ster  or  pollnc-o  of  ^ous  uicil  i^iirc.3.v..c-.i:  Vn*-a  -uv' 
indicate  wnat  English  skills  are  needed  or  hel]->ful  in  each  jo];.. 

Let  eacVi  sLudcr;!-  acf:un.e  ihaL  his  cduoaTion  vdll  end  at  tlie  corni^letion  o 
grade  12.    ile  will  then  vu'lte  a  list  of  jobs  tl-iat  jiis  total  ediKvii- '.nri  has 
piei^^jied  him  for,  especially  iiis  English  curriculum. 

b.    have  -Ivkj  L:;Lua'c.*ntc;  tvy  to  communicate  v/ithout  s|~^eci]dng  and  \rriting  to 
one  anot]icr.    have  classipa.-tos  n.hcn  dhscuss  tiie  necessity  ol:'  havi.iirr  those 
TWO  basic  sldLlls. 


O  O  o  rj 

C  o  o  *^ 


Ei^iGLISH  ACTIVIiY  SiEET 


Hie  student  udll  list  a  sequence  of  steixs  for  futixre.  -^ob  c?Jid/or 
career  choice.    The  list  siiould  i]-ic3;jde  previous  obiectives; 

a.  relating  interests,  abilities ^  and  needs  to  job  choice; 

b.  using  critei-^ia  in  evaluating,  prospective  jobs:    c.  .  usinr  . 
available  tools  of  job  selection;    d.    deterr.vlninr  a  saleabl.j. 
skill.  .  _  ■ 

Introduction  to  tiie  Teacher:    Gur  aim  vjith  this  objective  is  that  eacli  student 
should  develop  nis  ovzn,  X'^-^''sonal  process  for  career  clio ice- and  job--seekinr!:.. 
Hopefully,  he  can  use  such  a  process  tiiroughout  his  life  in  deterraji.iii^';  a 
satisfactory  situation  for  eijplo;>/nienr .  .  As  ^^e  have  suggested  ^  the  mo:.>t  lo^rica]. 
process  will  include  the  objectives  already  v/orked  on  under  tlvis  ^'Oal  (listed  a 
above)  ■ 

Fccus:  .    Tne  focus  for  tliis  objective  is  to  jiiake  tiie  student  a^;a:pe  tJ^at 

previous  to  selecting  a  career  he  must  have  developed  a  logical  process.  Bv 
doing  ti'iis-  he  v;ill  discover  a  irethod  of  utilizinp;  all  liis  educational  skills 
and  all  the  toa^^ledge  he  has  .chained -about  hii.-iself. 


Directions : 

One  discipline  ,  preferably  English,  cai-i  sufficiently  cover  this-  objective. 
If  the  student  has  completed  goal  1,  a  thfouc^h  d,  he  has  ]>nrt  of  a  sequence 
of  steps,  he  needs  in  a  carreer  selection.    Ila^ever,  there  are  otho>:^  factox'^s 
involved  in  choosing  a  career  tliat  are  part  of  a  sefquenee  e^f  steps  anc3  are 
often  individu.-ll ;■/  oriented.    Tne  task  for  the'  student,  then,  is  to  i-eassess 
wh.at  he  has  done  ai'id  to  decide  vjhat  otl'ior  deterrpinin.'^  faclors  would  h-iflucvice 
him^  and  develop  his  ovjn  sequence  of  steps  in  ordei-  of  importance.     (  In 
other  v;oiTls ,  the  student  is  developinn,  his  cvjn  individual  nixcess  for  career  - 
selection. )  •  '  ■ 


Objective  IL. 


o  c  q  q 
>^  <^  u  u 


Objective  2A.    Bie  student  will  distiiruish  imy  (lla^?)  ^obs  are  grcuixid  in 
job  clusters. 

Introduction  to  the  Ter?.cher:    ''Clusters*'  are  rapidly  becominp;  the  TOst  prevalent 
means  of  organizing  career  groups.    Eacii  major  function  vyithin  society — transpo:-  - 
tation/manufacturinf^s  etc.—  becomes  the  orranizinp;  force  behiiij!  n  nrou^^  of 
jobs,  aiid  all  jobs   wliicii  support  this  function  are  grcuj^ed  toretiv-jr. 
Hius,  transportation  would  include  not  only  bus  drivers,  but  also  secrt.taries 
at  bus  firms,  airway  engineers,  taxi-routers,  and  rai.lvjay  woii-.er3 — all  \ /orlccrr; 
vjho  somehow  contribute  to  maintaining^  the  nation's  transportation  system, 

•  « 

Lngxish  Focus:    Tne  Englisn  focus  for  tliis  objective  is  to  liave  the  te^icher 
explain  v/hat  a  cluster  is  and  to  investigate    the  thrx^e  En;;;lish  clusters — 
Fine  Arts  and  iJumanities,  Hosoitality  and  Recreation,  and  CoriSunncr  and  ]lomemard_] 


English  Activities: 

1.  Given  a  job  cluster^  (e^^.  Fine  /^a^ts)  aiifJ  a  hr •'Wi.kA.vn  of  jobs  unoei-  it, 
the  student  vdll  detennine  why  each  job  Ixilon.ps  in  tiie  cluster  out  thr- 
similarities  afiiorj^  the  jobs  in  tlie  oLuster.  (See  resairce  sheets  fox**  bio^nJ^iU  vjiv- 
of  clusters ) . 

2.  Using  tho  clubLers  and  brcakda-Jiis  for  each  ona,  ecocide  \A\y  they  are 
grouped  the  way  tiiey  are  . 

3.  Tile  teacher  will  shovj  as  many  films  trips  as  yjossible  from  Job 

Opportunities  fJw  -  Group  1  -    (SVE  Lducational  Fitestrips  -  Sin;7eryr  ^£tev 

viewing 'filiiTStri.pG  and  listening  to  the  cassette  tapes,  the  students  will  disovxt;.. 

hov^.  eacii  job  is  part  of  a  cluster. 
i 

U./  T!ie  students  will  vjrite  aiid  staj^e  a  siiort  x^lay,  demonstratinr  the 
woi'Kiiig  of  ,a  cluster,  for.  exanq^jV ,  Fine  .-^s  and- Humanities . 


•s    DJGLISil  ACTIViTIY  SHELT 


Objective  2B.    Ihe  S'tudent  will  investigate  what  skills  are  tx-^quired  for  the 
jobs  in  the  clustei^. 

Intx^oductioh  to- tlie  Teacher:    Ciir  aiiii  here  if;  to  heli/ st^acients  see  that  each 
cluster  requires  specilized  skills  and  ti^iat  jobs  witlrin  each  cluster^  clemnd 
that  the  job>-holders  possess  skills.    iVt  tlie  saiTie  tin^e,  a  person  ^dth  a  particul' 
set  of  skills  could  seek  vjork  in  many  clusters.    Secretarial  s^V.ills,  for  exainple 
'are  pr^esent  in  alraost  all  of  tlie  clusters,    Tlie  key  to  proper  job  selection ^  ' 
hvjcever.^  is  to  choose  a  suitable,  ccii'eer  aiin,  then  to  sccm-^e  trainii^p  in  the 
skills  needed  for^  placensnt  in  that  career. 

English  Focus:    Tlie  En.Pjlish  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  exci:-ine  the  clusters 
desifTiiated  for  Enii^lis'h  and  determine  v?hicl)  Enp;lis]i  slcills  are  . 
necessary  to  obtain  tiie  jobs  in  eacli  clu^tex^. 

English  Activitic^s:  '     .*  •■■  ■■ 

.1.    In  the  cluster  ^'Fine  /Vrts  and  iiumanities-^%  v?rit-e  a  pcira^-rap}^  atout  v/hat 
skills  are  needed  for  a  job  in  the  cluster »   :(  Sec  t\^70  ix^source  sheets  on 
skills.) 

2.  Have  the  students 'ina]<<:e  a  chare  dealing  vdth  the  specific .  jobs  in  a 
cluster^.  .  Ihis  can  be  a  cl^iss  activity  or  os:  .individual  activity. 

3.  Have  the  cJaoo  piv^ l^:::: lU  ixi^y  cn;v  .-ni  '.a »j:K.iii>>  in  a  Iios] viral.  Each 
student  will  ^'-'S-^r\c.  the  I'ole  of  an  em;>lbyee  (teclmioian,  nuir-^e,  due  Lux-.,       j " 
Erit:Ii  GLud^iiit  will  then  make  a  list  of  sliils  lie  needy  Lo  ix^^rCox^-i  Ir's  job  r.'iLii..L.. 
the  cluster. 

4.  -Have  the  students  pretend  that  tlieir  school  is  the  cluster ^  and  brviak- 
douTi  the  jobs    and  the  skills  needed  to  accojiiplish  ' the  jobs,  in"  the  ::chool.  .. 

••r.luuL^cii'G     Fine  Art:s  and  Hui^ianities 
Consumer  cu  id  Homemaking 
Recreation  and  Hospitality  .  . 

Comiiunication  and  Media  _         '      -  . 

5.  After  viewing  tiie  Singer  Fitostr^ips  entitled  "Jol"^  Opportvinities 

in  anocpital'^  Restauravt,  Dept.  Store,  Super: 'iarket  .  (Job  Oppoi-Luiities  ifoi/ 
Group  1),     Tlio-^  r.-i:Md(eiU::^  vn  1 1  '.I'ir.t  Hv:^  r.ki'!  1  s  Hf^eled  "in  ^ach  of  tlie  four  job 
aix^as 


c 


■  ^  B^SLISH  ACriVITY  SHEET 

Objective  2C.    Tiie  student  v/ill  be  ajare  of  tlie  proPTviiSsion  of  ^oos  vdtliim  thc3 
,  job  cluster.  . 


Introductioj'i  to  the  Teacijer:    All  jobs  \^dtilin  d;  particular  cluster  fit  a  lonical 
•orxier-^close  to  the  ''line  of  pranotion^''  in  liiat  cluster.    A  person  tviv  stai-^t  his 
C£ireer  with  on-the^-job  traininp;,  become  a  fulltiine  v/prRer,  arid  later  attain,  a 
managerial  level  within  the  san-^e  cluster.    Our  aim  here  is  to  heli)  stxidents 
recognize  this  progresGion.  ' 

English  Focus:    Tlie  English  focus  for  this  objective  is  to  slo-7  students  tiiat  as 
there  is  a  progression  of  jobs  in  a  cluster.;  there  is  also  a 
■■progression  of  foglish  skills  within  tjie  cluster^. 


English  Activities: 

1.    Given  the  cluster  ard  t]:ie  -jobs,  braaJcdown  the  s3cills  needed  frora  basic 
to  higl-ily  advanced. 

2  c    Given- a  cluster^  th.e  student  will  rank  jobs  in  the  cluster  dccordinr  ;tri 
schoolii'ig  needed.    (See  sanple  rcscurce  sheet)  ^  .        ,  ^ 

3.    The  student  vjill  draw  a  chart  using  pictures  for  jobs  (eg.,  e^orvice  srav 
attendant  cuad  show  hov7  the  jobs  in  any  one  of  tlie  clur.ters  progi^esses  L-y  .addin^^ 
more  pictui-^s  to  the  progression.) 


\ 


i:ixiij::h  . 


Obje-^-*::o'e  J.'.    Tlie  ;^tu:I'aL  wil'.'.  part  .'-.upatc.  in  a. . :  r/.i ':io3  ia  a  pivor  ?v\ject 
t'iicJ:  relat^j  to  joD  clMnr^^rs . 

Iiitroduction  ti-ic  Teacher:  In  xhic  ■;'3iy  irq^oriiant  ot'iectivr,  -^e  aic-  .-^.L-toFptl-i 
to  shew  ctudonts  Jiov;  their  re*';ulc.\''  scacoliiig  xclatei,  u]1:'ijT.C'rrly.  to  e.-rpL..  v4tv.-.-. 
Each  suL^iec.  a  student  sti^dies  v;ill  ;y^rai>^  hir.i  vnVHv  b'.'*t,.';  , to'  V-. 

ill  \'araous  olusterG.    Qvr  aiiri  iieia  is  tr>  si.gw  ^;tudrnt3  uk^  va  i-dit*'  -  vi  '  /orth 
of  thr,''  p  .-dioolinj;  as  reld-'^ed  to  future  ^anier  ^^lare  -nt. 

Lnt^llt^"".-  -'onua:    iTv:  tj:in;li^h  fooas  for  ".^lO  obiecjivu  has  been  r.o.ixev'Cd^  f;^:"-. 
by  acf^cmpl^^jidnp.  the  prt^viou^::  •  lv3o\  objective^':.. 

Hu/wish  Activiticis:  .  ^  . 

1,    English  ccntoATt  to  be  used  in  Consumer  and  "'lon^-'rn.^k.Lxifj;  Cluster, 

a.    T!ie- s^'udent  wj.ll  ima-.^ine  tli^it  lie  is  e  consui'..er  iT^searchci'  anc^- '5v.  v»\. 
position  of  int^rvlD/jiri;;  appliccmirs  fo*.'*  a  conciu:;er  i-^soc,};* :ii  burea.;,'  •7'^.^: 
qualifications  shojld  ]\e  sceJc? 

ij.    Have  a  sp<^a-or  fioin  the  13ett-.r  Busiiiess  Bureau  corns-  in  ajid  sp-ria':  :. 
about  the  functions  of  the  burc.aia.   .  ■  ' 

c.  V/rite  a  lott-rr  tc  lalph  Uc.jif,.  ''  askmp;  for  xv>-^i  iAfxjr'^ ;J:ion  fihou'-^ 
consiijjierism.  • 

d,  I  K^cA  .^p.  .  article  in  .Consun^-^:^^  nc::cr i:s ^  and  tel]  v^iiy  c-  'r^-^i  '-  vdji  p--  Ja-.--. 
is  good  or  ir)f  erior.  .  ■    \    '  ^-  ' 

.  Find  out  vjhat  ser^'ices-  a"re  av-vAl'^y''.  for  &i}']d  ca?\  "  i^.-cibj-'.-.Vo.'il 
or  cojmrurdty  child  core  services)  and. prepare  a  roTOrt  f or  tr.e  ::ass-  .  . 

-    f.    liaye  st^idents  ix^iivt  ou'c  the  specxfic  iv.:cd  for  recdL--,  laL^^i;;. 

•  g/  You  yiav'e  just  iniierited  an  aT^iri:Tn.eiit  buildnnn;.    '-'.^e  a  ilsc  of  ynai' 
r3Spcnsibilx":i(?S5  hs  the  landl^'»rd* 

■ho    Plan  a  iircu^u^  for  a  famly^?^f  four*  ;■;  ■ 

%       ■      ■  ■      ■  . 

i.    Tveterd  you*  i'e  a  vaitress  or  f-raitcr-    ^''^^\at  oral  sScills  iiiUT'l  ^:ov  ■ 
ha^^?  '       \  ■     ■  - 

n.    Have  each  r^tudeut  ptetend  tliat  he  is  a  teacher  and  pr-r^ar?:  a  tx-vp.-rt 
or  -.lesson  .on  nutr.ition.  .  * 

k.    Malce  up  a  bulletin  bCcud  illustr-atirig  -dnsiirjier  ^nd  hoF^^iin^  . 
OYierations. 

1.    Each  student  Aviil  decided  unat  'ii:giish  sJ^xlls  ?.i>e  nccdc-l  fc-  t^:j., 
following  jobs:  . 

i.  .  Tailor 

? .  •  ^  Sec^iistr^;ins  -  ■  ' 

'  -     :  ■  "  •     .  :  '  •  ^     3.    Patter. i.ake-^  ■7.    Consu.:iar  Ccxan^oJor 

40^J>i     M .    Hdmenickei^  .8.    Maintenance  vToricer 

Lt..  Xntemor-D^;^ 


DiGLISH  ACTIVITY  SHEET 
Objective  3 A  Activity  2  continued  '  ' 

2.    English  conxent  to  he  usGd  in  Fine  and  Humanities. 

a.  -  VJrite  a  play  about  ariy  tox:ic  and  nut  it  on  in  front  of,  the  clniis. 
Then  list  different  demrtn^ents  .tind  slcills  essential  in  the  production,  of  ti^e 
play. 

b.  Usin^p;  slides  and  cassette  recoixiers  ^  make  a  presentation  of 
problems  faced  in  the  conimunity.    List  the  jobs  needed  in  prcducinr  it. 

c.  Interviev;  a  T.V.  iVincuiiCer  usinr.  a  cassette  tape  recorder.  Plav 
the  tape  back  to  the  class.  '     -  .  "  '  - 

d.  V^rite  ard  .  stage  a  fashion  shovj.    VJhat  skills  are  needcyd  to  be' 

a  model? 

e.  Have  students  draw  a  3erief3  of  pictirrer.  iJ.lustratin^r  a  stow 
they^ve  read.  .     ,  ■ 

f.  .  Using  any  verse  form    (nai]-:u>  Toife,  etc.).,  wiaLo  o  r>^^^m  -ni^--^ 

subject. 

g.  .Draw  a  stafj;e  settinv^  froia  one  ccene  in  any  sLory  read  in  class. 
Ey.plain  in  wriring  the  stape  design » 

li.    Have  students  read  any-  play  or  short  story  avrf  p.l^.:P:er;t  sceiies 
frora  it  before  tlie  class. 

i.    Have  the  students  detexird.ne  the  b^isic  dTff<.::icnce  in  fonn  arnonp: 
tne  foil  wing:      a.    novel  r,  b.  poetry  .3  c  essay:,  d.  drajra;  c.  shuit  story 
and  specific  ski  11c  needed  to  vjrite  each. 

Have  the  S'tuden.t  v;ri:te  an  OT.Qp^inp.I  sto:^r^;  or  plav. 
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EMGIISH  ;mVITY  SHEET 

Objective  3x.  Activitv  3  continued 

3.    Engli.sl:^  content,  to  be  used  in  Recreation  and  liospitalit^/  ■ 

a.    Tl^ie  studant  v;ill  imagine  that  'i-ie  is  enployed  by  tiie  !\'ct-7  Yor:-: 
State  Dept.  of  Consci-vation  as  a  creative  v/riter-    He  v.dll' writo  <:)  T:)ampiUGt " 
■  advertising  one  or  more  scenic  points,  beaches,  wildlife  preserves,  store  pcipks, 
etc.  ■  ■ 

b.    As  the  ovmor  of  a  resort  (ski,  beach,  etcJ^  the  oJv.Ient  i/ill  \jrit'<-} 
.and  advertisenient  for  his  resort.    (Tnis  can  also  ho  aii  oral- assip;r.wt) . 

c.    Ilave  the' Jrtuclents"  read  articles  .or  advertisements  on  Ricreatj.cn 
facilities  ii^-%v/  York  State- and  make  a  bulletin  boaixi  or  colla{:^e  of  liis 
findings .  ;  . 

-        d.    ];ave  the  student  write  a  pro.eram  for  a  senior  citi.zen  center  or 
a  pre-sc}icol  play  and  day  care  cente-^''.    V/riat  gnplis)!  s]dlls  md  traininr;  da:^s 
the  student  need  to  fulfill  tliis? 

■S«--0.h'3  student  Vv'ill  <ry^i\;e  an  orol  T^cjrort  bnnc^l  <>i\  i-coor^yvoVj        c:no  oz 
the 'following:   ^  "  1  .^Everson  Muceuni 

■ .  ..     '      2 .    Syracuse  Public  Library  "  .  . 

3.  Environmental  Education  .  . 

4.  Special  Cultui-^e  Fro^.'ranis    (Indiaii,  Blade,  Youthx) 

5.  ^JJ^-.-S...  Festivals  and.  Fairs  ;        ,  ' 

f.    Have  studento  ];*.  cip.^-re  a  T.V.  or  radio  nevjs  program  },  based  on 
Iravel  and  Recreation.    9^pps  aiid  staf^f^.set  may  be  'novidcd  by  f^tiiri<onrc:  ^/ho  .i:c 
iiitex-tuiUid  -in  stage  sets  an3^~desi[]xi3. 


g.  A  group  of  students  V7ill  X'lrite  and  act  out  a  15  jninuL-o  Tc\'.  sexial 
before  the  class  ,  based  on  Park  Panger  ilightovjer.    At  the  sajre  ti:  ;^,  scne 
■Students  can  be  fiLmhg  and  taping  the  episcde.  ■  • 

h.  Have  tl^e  student  research  and  give  an  oral  or  vjritten.  }*^e]^orb  o!i . 
Reci^eation  work.ers  (Gee  Occupational  Outlook  Mandbook) .  . 

i.  Have  a  speaicer  coir^^  in  fran  tlie  Dept.  of  the  i\\Mvj  and  sp^ak  al)out 
c-ireers  .in  Anaed  Forces,  and  U.S.O*  centers.  ' 
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Ei^KSLISil  ACTIVIlY  SilETT 


Objective  3A  Activity  4  Continued 
Con-jTunicatioii  and  iiedia 

a.  Have  the  students  discuss  the  vari.ous  rreoiis  of  connunication  and 

media. 

b.  Have  the  students  vwite  and  produce  a  'iW.  Talk  shew  or  a 

T.V.  gssne  shov;,    CHus  sare  activity  cm  be  done  v;ith^  radio  news  proer^u^s  .etc. ) 

c.  Have  each  student  proofread  a  nevjspaper  for  spellin;;;-  erTC-i'^^ . 

d.  Have  the  class  publish  a  class  newsy:aper.    Assi^v'^  individual 
groups  to  cover  the  different  .sections  of  the  paper-  '  ■ 

e.  lach  student  v/ill  vyrite  a  nevjspai'.er  article    (err.  finai^ice, 
spor^ts ,  iiousehoJd  ,  etc . )    or  an  editorial . " 

f.  The.  students  vjill  brin^  to  class  editorial  or  political  cax^tooj'iS 
and  give  an  or.^il  ex|)lanation  of  t'nerri. 

g.  Have  groups  of  students  -vjrite  scripts  dealing?;  the  inventions  of 
tne  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  television,  etc.    Then  using  pupnot:;,  act 
out  eacri  script.    *  ' 

h.  Have  the  class  rna]<:e  ,a  film  on  any  subject..    lYevions  to  tiie  filnvr^ 
have  the  students  deterroine  the  skills  they'll  be  using. 

i.  Have  some  students  rnake  an^  aJiimated  cartoon  strij:?. 

j.    Usiiig  sheets  of  blarilc  ne^/spaper,  l^iave  each  student  prerare  a 
diirrjw  using  pictures  ajid  ai  tides  frojn  nei;spapers . 

k.    Using  a  series  of  photo.cn>?phs ,  have  tiio  student  tell  a  story 

Using  trie  nev?S];>aperj  ahve  each  student  cut  cut  si}riilar  ads  and 
corriT.^ax'e  riovj  they  are  set  up  and  possiluy  which  ads  ara  better. 

rn,  ,  The  class  will  ma]<e  a  list  of  the  s\7rni:)Ols  used-  in'  advertising     '  . 
and  malce  up  ads  using  'Li  lese  symbols «  .    '  .  ■ 

.  n.    Each  student  win  desigri  a  sign  for  any  kind  of  sliop'or  service. 

o.    Have  sprne  students  write  a  scr^i.pt  involving  a  telephone  oi'Ci^aLor 
and  a  aiStomer.cind.  act  out  tiie  skit  before  the  class. 

p-  Have  each  student  va?ite  an  essay  on  what  responsibilities  a 
newspaper  publisher  or  a  radio  or  television  station  ir^jnagcr  has  to  the 
public  iii  the  aica  of  .coii'Jrtunioation  rOid  seivnoes.  •  . 


EMGLISH.  ACriVir/  SHEET 

Objective        Activity  5  Continued  .  • 

English  Content  for  Business  aj  id  Office  Occupations 

.  -  a.    The  teaclvex-^  v;ill  dictate  a  snort  naran;2-aph  to  the  cQass  us-in^T 
VTords  that  have  been  studied  in  8th  grade  English' cuc^riculum.    Thori  liave" 
students .  check  their  po.pca-^  for  spelling  erixrs, 

b.  Given  a  unorganized  business  letter the  stadent  v;ill  rsorr^rUii: 
tl-ie  letter  injto  correct  business,  form    (See  rcscurce  sh-r^et)  •  " 

c.  Discuss  the  English  skills  necessory  to  be  a  secrcyca3^\/  a 
stenographer,  etc.  ' 

dc     Discuss  what  pul:)lic  relations  is  aid  wiiy  Enp;li3h  sjcills  are 
essential  to  anyone  who  is  v/oriaLng  in  tiie  field  of  nublic  relation^; 
(eg.  a  receptionist).  ■      '    .  .  ^ 

e.  Given  a  scrainbled  ]Aura,<j.x*ap]^ .  have  students  unscr'a;pble  it. 
-'(See  resource  siieet)  •       .  , 

f.  Given  a  [paragraph,  insert  ncc.;--:narv  cr^pi.?vi    v.^^^-^  v,i  imo  (MM,,>?.t-,i 
(See  resource  sheet) 

■g.    Pretend  you  are  a  teacner.    Ixepare  a  lesson  T)lan-,  my]  tea;:}*!  11 
lesson  to  l-he  class*  .  .  .  ■ 

ii.    Halve  up  a  list  of  office  staiidards  yoj'd  V7{int  to  hnvo  foliuvicd 
as  an  office  vnanager^. 

i.    Set  up  a  system  for  orvanizing  iparni^rarhs  (mtr-^dviCLion, 
toj_.,lo  c/-^\-ii:ence ,  middle conclnsion) ,    Di'^uj- a  diagr-nin  shov.dncr  t]";o  :y>iXo\^., 

,   ^1*1-    I'ake  a  list  of  people  in  your  class  and.  d<^i^::idr;  v/ia:^:  cajr:^-i.?.r 
each  \7ill  lave  in  10  years  from  now. 

■k.    Set  up  imaginary  teieplione  calls  that,  requires  tT:i>;in^T  nouio 
2  students. 


1.    VJrite  a  lettrir  to      v^'^atron  r'or,ort  anHnr^  fur  Jiod  o.nxir.  about 
the  resort. 


ENGLISH  AQ'IVI'IY  SllELT 


Objective  The  student  will  determine  cb.aracteristics  of  jobs. 

Introduction  to  the.  Ti::)acher;    \lit]\  tnis  objective,  students  berln  tcntcitive, 
exploratory  invesrioations  of  particul-rr  jobs  and  caxeers,  findin,^-  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  day-to-day  requirements  of  s\xch  v/ork  and  \/hat 
benefits  such  erAploiinent-  provides  tlie  vjorkei"^.  . 

English  Focus:    Trie  Lnglish  focus  foi'  this  objective  is  to  ac^;uaint  the 
student  v?ith  sorre  ii'ifonnation  about  the  jobs  in  \-7hich  he  is  inteiT^Gted  and 
deterrdi'ie  hov;  Enp;lish  skills  .mav  be  a  necessarv  nart  of  the  job. 

English  Activities:  .  -  ■ 

1.  Usiiip;  the  tentative  career'  selections  i^.iade  in  clusters^  the  student 
v;ill  list  all  of  the  c]lar^^cteiustics  of  the  c^.iven  jobs  usin.n;  the  SPA  Series 

to  find  career  ci\o ices  "  ( characteristics  ^^av  benefits  -  hours,  education^ 
people,  worKXiip;  coiditions). 

2.  TJie  students  will  v;rite  aiid  act  put  in  front  of  the  class  a  skit 
based  on  a  job  that  has  ,p;ood  frin^7;e  benefits  or  bad  frinf3e  benefits. 

3.  Tlie  students  vdll  bririfr  in  tne  I 'ant  Ad  section  of  th.c  nev;si>ij:^er  . 
and  cut  out  jobs  and  underline  the  job  benefits  listed.  Ihey  will  tnen 
paste  t!"ic  ads  on  a  poster  board  and  arrange  tlie  jobs  accox-dinp;  to  the 
range  of  benefits  goai  to  pooi-*. 

liave  the  students  listen  to  an  employer  or  a  'person  in  charr-e  of 
hiring  otlier  i:)eop].e  tallc  about  cliaracteristios  of  a  f^iverv  jol>. 
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D!GLISH  ACriVITY  Si-EUr 

Objective  U3.    Tlie  student  v;ill  relate  prerv^ration  arid  recv>.iireiT>c]r(:5  :.eGdo:d' 
to  eadi  job  choico. 

Incroductioii  to  the  Teacl^er:    If  a'  student  is  to  secure  futuire  orirdoyme) rl:  in 
a  career  satisfactory  and  rewarding;  to  hiia,  he  must  [prepare  adenuatelv  in  onler 
.to  secure  the  job.    Our  aim  here  is  to  ]-\elp  students  deterndnc  the  ar.oi'int  ?.'id 
va.riety  of  preparation  necessary  for  those  jobs  \-7hic)i5  at  this  point,  intv..reGt 
him". 

Qiglish  Focus:    The  English  fccus  for  tb.is  objective  is  tc^  shov;  s-'cad.nLs  tlvjt. 
preparation  for  a  career  . is  rinlti-leveled:^  and  that  eacn  jci)  clioieo  involve.-:; 
careful  consideration- 


Diglish  Activities- 

1.  M"te.r  choosing  a  fev;  jobs,  tlie  student  uill  deterai.u:  vjlial.  iv.v/]>arvv- 
tion  and/or  requiiremen Ls  axe  liLcded  for  caclr  job  cuid  wiiat  ;ig  nvist  cln  'to  Tulfill 
theiTi, 

2.  Have  studeiits  fill  in  tlie  chart  (Job  SLu?vey  Gi.rirt).  .;■  (r-^ee 
resource  section  for  ciiart) ,                    '  " 

3.  Lacii  student. vjill  select  jobs  he  is  iTvt-.erested  in,  frrn  t}ie  S^/\ 
Ikploration  ICit,  he.  will  then  majce.  a  list  of  renuir_:inents  iieeded.  --"  r  eacli  job 
chosen.    Ihe  Occupational  Cutlod'C  liandbod'^^  and  tlio  OB  Guide  for  Youap:  vbrJcers' 
may  aiso  b'^*  used'as  a  reference  tool-  "  ."" 

4.  Each  student  will  fill  in  lIvp.  Activity  on  Can3er_Investigaticn. 
form  after  having  cornpletej  a  thor^ouph  ijivest igaAibn 'of  "teri^ 

(See  resource  section  .tor  forrn.)  '  ' 


EilGLISK  ACTIVITY  SlIEET 

Objective  5A.    The  s'tudent  show  I'Dvj  skills  needed  in  one  cluster  can 

be  appiieL.-^  to  other  clusters. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:    f\s  has  been  nentioned  before ^  certain  skills  arc: 
needed  by  more  than  one  ^ob  cluster.    A  person  with  carpentr];/  skills,  for 
example,  could  build  houses  ( cons tiuct ion ) ,  work,  in  the  cai-pentry  shop  of  a 
hospital  (Health)  5  build  mock-ups  for  auto  inanufactiGrei-^s  (I1ai-)\ifacturincT)  ^ 
or  help  maintain  and  modify  public  buildin.f^s  (Public  Service).    A  i^-^rson  vjIio 
desires  longtime  emplo^/nient  ai'id  constant  dejiiand  for  liis  skills  will  explore 
such  possibilities,  so  that  his  personal  career  can  meet  the' chanrinjT  needs 
of  tlie  ccor\omy  cind  emi:)loyment  marl<:et .  " 

Enf^lish  Focus:    Tne  Lnn;lish  focus  for  tViis  objective  is  to  sti-^ess"  the "  f act- 
that  once  skills  are  acquired,  they  can  be  applied  to  different  clusters  an*^. 
different  jobs. 


Kiu-;;lisn  Activities:  .  • 

•  1,    *iv.o  studem:  i;ill  l  ist  cuiy  nuutij^^ii'  of  '^k'Hl^-. ,    it^c:.' i  *i  tw-^v, 
cv:,..  r.f  n^.,^,^  --.H.lls  will  fit  in  the  rdvon  '->"!vi-.^rvt\s. 

.^^  , 

2,  Tiif.  -bKipf.t  ^^yor\  n'hjsJct;  nud  ]j.ok  at  the  jobs  b'i  the 
clust^^L^  cjiic)  rlar-;d<>  hcw  they  avv:,     -iM.i  Vir^  (n]-:!]!  v/k'-;p)   Lo  int..:.        wU._x  ■  v.r-i 

3.  The  sb.idents  vjill  malo-^.  a  ch.ort  i/ith  a  sl-.ill  in  the  ij^'iro.^\  T:ie. 

gfJ-dent  will    li'nf'i;  'lrrx..7       'H  .r^.r,r-..nn  ^tv^.  ,'V;  rr>  .,.< -rvl,    \'  i]  ^r.  -i"0  tii^'^  f-'-kill    in  the 
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LiiGLISil  ACTIVITY  SiiiXT 

Objective  5B.    Tlie  student         d/.ivelop  tentative  lifetime  careers. 

Introduction  to  tlie  .  Teacher :    Our  aimsi  here  is  not  to  look  a  student  ii.. 
a  set  of  unchangeable 5  rigid  carreer  plans-    V.^nat  we  hope  tlie  stuec-vi:  \vill  do, 
however,  is  hypotnesi^e  .and  predict  about  ful-ure  career  pla^is.     If  he  el  looses 
a  particular  entry-level  job,  where  vjill  it  lead?    If  a  student  predicts  tiiat 
iie  will  liave  a  managerial  position  at  age  ^40,  \7hat  must  he  do  at"  a.g:e  2j..to  pia-'! 
for  his  ^  future?    ^ihat  type  of  educational  procrram  s]  :Ould  a  st.;,dent  f olla.^ 
after  liigh  saicol  to  plan  for  careers  iiV  tiie  future? 

Enfjlish  Focus:    H^e  English  focus  for  This  objective  is  to' sh.cv:  stadents  that,  . 

the  English  sldlls  used  no\7  caji  be  perfecircxl  to  achieve  mauy' 
kinds  of  jobs  the  individual  may  wish  to  liave  in  tlie  fi.idure. 

English  Activities:  •        '  " 

1.  Ihe*  student,  after  chocs i:ig  a  bmtative  lifetirr^e  career,  ^n.l7  • 
Vv^rite  a  play  about  a  day  in. the  life  of  the  career,  ■ 

2.  .  The  student  V7ill  v/rite  a  list  of  nar^t-tire  jobs  he^d  iLke  to  have, 
and  shov7  hov7  they  are  rxHlated  to  tentative  lifetime  careers* 

3*    Tlie  3'tudents  will  interview;  five  people  eac]"i  and  ask  tlie  question 
''How  rnany  jobs  have  you  had  in  the  last  10  years  and  vjhat  \7ere  thoy?"  Iho 
student  v/ill' tiien;  decide  if  the  jobs  vjere  in  any  way  related  to  each  other. 

4.    Tne  student  v/ill  project  himself  into  the  fut^.ire  and  pro^.tend  heCslie 
has  a  faiLily?    V/ould  tlie  tentat-ive  caix:*er  cliosen  fill  tlie  iieeds  of  his  fa::iil\^7 


o 
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E;  ;GLIS}  i  ACTI VIIY  SHIJIT 

Objective  5C.    The  student  will  forecast  the  retraining?: ^  additional  skills, 

and  continual  educatio]'!  necossar^y^  to  maintain  or  cjian^r^e  his  job. 

In'troduction  to  the  Teacher:    As  the  U.S.  economy  changes,  as  the  labor  mari<:et 
shifts,  or  as  technological  innovation  becomes  increasingly -applied  throughout 
the  economy,  individual  vjorkers  nust  continually  develop  and  adapt  their  sldlls 
to  the  nevj  situations.    Our  aim  here;  is  to  help  students  see  the  lifelong 
need  for  continued  developmexit  of  skills  and  wori^ing  ability. 

Ehglish  Focus:    Thie  English  focus' for  this  objective  is  to  point  out  to  the 
students  that  some  of  them  may  liave  to  develop  aiid  adapt  further  Tjiglish  slriils 
vjhile  others  may  not  because  of  particular  J' job  situation. 

English  Activities: 

1.  Tl'ie  student  will  determine  vjhat  re-training  oi-^  additional  education 
he  V7ill  need  to  maintain  a  specific  job  over  a  period  of  yours. 

2.  Have  each  student  decide  V7hat  lie  will  need  to  do  to  chan.pe  from 
one  job  to  another  either  v/ithin  a  cluster  or  from  one  cluster  to  ^uiother.  ■ 

3.  Using  tlie  Occupational  Outlook  J  landtock  ^  the  studejit  v.dll  foi-^^cast 
the  job  market  in  the  area'of  "his"  tei^tative  b"a^ 

U=    Each  student  will  interview/  five  people  and  ask'  thoj^i  if  they  have 
changed  jobs  and  what  they  had  to  do  to  accomplish  a  job  chaiu*;e  (r>etivr;.rAng,eto 

„■    . ' 

5.    The  S't?adent  will  predict  aolu  wh.at  jobs  viill  be  ueaAed  20  ye^wz  froi'.t 

now. 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective.     lA    The  student  nil],  evalu^-^.tc  rr  rc-cv^iluAt e 

interests  ^  abilities  ,  '?.nd  needs  r?.s,  iso- 
lated to  z*^.  career  selection. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     At  this  point,  wo  should  help 
the  student  .suimnarize  thc:  informaticn  and  inquiries  he  has 
done  durinpc  his  scvenfh  o;rade  \'iovk.     This  timc^  he  x^ill -use' 
this-  information  as  the  ba:jo  for  exploration  of  various  jobs 
careers.^  and  processes  for  obtaininrr  both* 

Science  Focus*     The  student  irill  evaluate  or  rc-ovaluate  his 

interests,  abilities  and.  ncnds  and  then  re- 
late them  to  possible  careers  in  science. 

Introductory  Activities 

lo     Teacher  may  explain  hov7  a  pers^"^n\s  interests.,  abiliti 
and  needs  help  por^v.'>le  select  a  career ^ 

2,     The  teacher  may  explain  hoT-T.to  use  thc-OEK  Kit  or 

take  the  class  to  the  Library  fr^  explanation  by  the 
Librarian, 

■  Independent  .-''et  iviticp  : 

1„  Each  student  may  evaluate  his  interests  using  the  ■ 
instrument  devcloDed  by  the  f7;uidancc  department  or 
the  OEK  Kit  in. the  Library.  ^  ■ 

2.  ■  Each  student  v/ill  decide  his  main  interest  areas. 

Ciiln.inat inp".  '  ■■ vities  •  . 


■^■■xssir^.n  to  rclvate  interests  to-  jrb  choices* 
.■■'■i.y  state'  theii"  -'.nterzsts  a.nd  then  the  jobs 
they  v7ould  er;- ';  "^v  doin^^^ . 


■  akorCGuidanC'*  '  ■■•unselor)  to  explain  how 
■bilitios  and.       .ds  are  relvatcd  to  career 


SCIENCr.  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

■J 

Objective     IB     Thc:^.   student  will  identify  nnd  use-:  r-viilable 

tool  V  in  j ob  selection . ^  " 

Introduction  to  the  T  car.  her  '     Many  people  have  difficulty 
obtain  inn;  employment  simply  because,  they  do  not  Know  TThere 
to  find  help.     Our  aim  with  this  objective  is  to  help  stu- 
ents  become  familiar  with  the  tremendous"  number  ^f  <^.rrcncies, 
sources.^  and  materials  for  help  i.n  career-choice  or  ^place- 
ment . . 

Science  Focus:     Once  the  student  has  learned  to  identify  and 

use  the  available  to,ols  in  job  scleeti'^n,  the 
student  should  realise  that  the  rcas^-^n  inTy 
involved  in  the  scientific  method  is  involved 
in  carreer  selection . 

Class  Activity : 

1.-.    Teacher  may  brin.i^  in  OEK  .  ''^O^Y.  Kits,  DOT  and  ^^ther 
-  ■  oareer  dctcr^mininf-  t-ols  from  the  _  Library  and  explain 
.'    hov7  they  might  be  used  for  carce:?.  select  ion students 
m.ig?it  be  taken  to  the  Library o 

■Independent  Activities  - 

1.  Students  ma^y  p;o  to  the  guidance  counscl-a'^  and/or 
Librarian  to  compose  a  list  of.  tools  (sources)  avail- 
able to  aid  career  selectio-n. 

2.  After  ident if yin.p;  several  t^els  used  in  job  selection.^ 
the  student  will  vtt it e  a  short  explanation  on  h^M-j  he 
v7ould  use  any      of  these  tr^^-'ls  to  guic^^e  him  in  career 
selecL.'   i^;  c       .  ~'    .  ,  . 

Cul -•/i.na.tinp;       ■  ''\it  ies  : 

•  .^^-^sion  to  bri}Vv.  out  all  the  towels  students 
-?.r^ed  to  assis'.  i:hem  in  career  sclection« 

uients  may  exp].a.''.n  how  to  use  certain  too-ls 
■'ilect5on." 

.J"  ■  '  :  1  m-i'-e  a  li*^!    .v?  all  the  tools  each  stu- 
•do 

•  •  ■  '••ontific  method  t^  career 


Cla: 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET      "  . 

Objective    IC     The  student  will  develop  criteria  such  .^s 

per.plo data  5  and  things  tn  investigate^  j  -^b 
choice . 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher.'     The  person  who-  wishes  career 
which  vjill  provide  continued  satisfaction  to  him  must  chor>se  " 
that  career  wisely.     In  particular,  he,  should  choose "a  career 
V^here  the'  day-to-day  routine'  work  matches  his  own  likes  and 
dislikeSo     A  person  v7ho  likes  vjork  V7ith  thinr;s  i-Tould  be  fool- 
ish to  clioose  a  job  i:)rimarily  devoted  to  dxroct  -work  wit-h 
people.     Our  aim  here  is  to  introduce  the  idea  of  gucIi  choices 
to  students , .  • 

Science  Focus  '  ,  Students  vnMl  become  awar^c  that  jobs  nay  in- 
volve workinp:  with  people data  and  thin.fi^s 
or  some  combination  of  the  three « 

Introductory  .Activity^ 

1«     Class  may  -mvake  a  blackboard  list  "^f  scienc^^-^rGlated 
j'obSo     The  class  ma.y  decide  if  those  jobs  deal  with  ■ 
people^  data^  or  thin.^js  . 

Independent  Activ ity ;  -^--^  '  .     ,  "  ' 

lo.    Each  student  may  solect  onr^  job  "to  explore «     Po    x**  she 
will  list  the  activities  the'  person  in  the  job  performs 
in  one  day , 

Culm.inat.inp;  Activity : 

1.    'The  ol:''3s  may  discuss  several  of  the  jobs  the  students 
have      ^vr-arehed  and  dovelop  criteria  f-^-r  deciding;  if 
the   ■  '     deals  mainly  with  people^  data  or  thinr;3. 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective  ID  The  student  will  ■  denonstrat  o  hr\i  he"  vn.ll"  support 
himself  until  reachinfi  his  career-  o;oals--ihclud-- 
in^p;  a  saleable  skill  at  his  high  :    \nnl  .^r^raduation 

.Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     Our  aim  v7ith  this  objective  is 
to  shov7  students  that,  immediately,  at  hifrh  school  graduation., 
many  people  are  frrced  to  begin  earning  income.     The  lo'^ical 
preparrition  for  this  situation  is  that  each  student.;  during 
his  year s  .  in  public  school^   should  acquire  some  skill  which 
can  be  ''sold'"  'to  an  employer.     He  can  then  use  this  skill' 
to  set  up  a  h'-'useh^'^ld finance  further  education^  •'^r  any 
other  purpose  for  v^hich  financial  security  is  needed,  . 

Science  Focus:     Students  will  become  aware  that  the  skills 

they  learn  in  science  at  this  level  are 
saleable  skills  in  the, world  of  w^rk. 

Introductory  Activity: 

1«  Class  discussion  to  bring  out  the  necessity  of  h^avinf^ 
a  saleable,  skill  even  though  you  may  be  going  on  in  . 
your  education  to-ward  a  career  c  '  .  ^: 

Independent  Activity : 

1„     Each  student  will  t/^rite  a  short  explanation        hr.v?  he 
v7ould  support  himself  if  he  had  to  leave  sch-"^ol  when,  he 
v/as  sixteen. 

Culminating  Activity: 


lo     Class  discussion  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
idea  th^^t  the  sc ient if ic  method  is  a  skill  or  t^'r^l 
•in  pro.'    ?m  solving  which  may  bo  used  in  any  j^b.  It 
is  a       .^--rble  skill «  . 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


■Objective    IE    The  student  will  list  a  sequence        stcp%  for 

future  job  and/or  career  chnicec     The  list, 
should  include  previous  objectives:     A)  relatin*^ 
interests-^  abilitieSy  and.  needs  to  job  choicer 
B)  using  criteria  in  evaluating  prospective 
jobs;  C)  using  available  tools  of  job  selection;. 
D)  determining  a  saleable  skill „ 

Intrr^duction  tn  the  Teacher:  ,   Our  aim  ^jith  this  objective  is 
that  each  student  should  develop,  his  ov/n./  personal  prr^cess 
for  career  choice  and  job-seeking-     Hr-pefullV;  he  can  Use  such 

process  throughout  ]\is  life  in  determining  a  satisfactory 
situation  for  employment »     As  v?e  have'  suggested^  the  most 
'logical  process  Will  include  the  objectives  already  vrorked 
on  und-^r  this  goal .  (listed  above.) 

Independent  Activity :     To  be  covered  by  English! ! 

L«     Each  student  will  develop  his  ov/n  sequence  of  stops 
he  would  use  to  belect  a  career*     The  student  should " 
explain  the  logia  of  his  plan- 


:  SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    2A    The  student  will  distin<Tuish  V7hy  (hov^)  jobs 
-     are  grouped  in  job  clusters • 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher'     ''Clusters'   are  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  prevalent  means  of  organizing  career  groups.  Each 
major  function  vjithin  society  —  transportation ^  manufacturing 
.  etc P --becomes  the  organizing  force  behind  a  group  of  jobs^ 
and  all  jobs    which  support  this  function  are  grouped  together. 
Thus  transportation  would  include  not  only  bus  drivers  but 
also  secretaries  at  .  bus  firm.S;,  highway  engineer's    taxi -rout ers 
and  railv/ay  V7or.kers'--alI  v/orkers  who  somehow  contribute  to 
maintaining  the  nat ion: ' s  transportation  system, 

•  Science  Focus-     Students  will  recognize  the  science-related 

jobs  v;ithin  clusters  and  identify  the  major 
science-related-clusters »     Once  the  students 
have  identified  the  major  science  clusters;, 
they  will  realize  the  importance  non-science 
related  jobs  play  within  , the  cluster. 

Introductory  Activities : 

lo     Guidance  counselor  will  expla.in  to  the  class  what  job 
clusters  are  and  hov;  jobs  are.  grouped  into  a  cluster. 

Note:  Only  one  of  the  four  disciplines '  needs  t'^  do  this 
introduction.  .You  should  check  to  see  if  another 
teacher  has  already  d^.^ne  it » 

2-     Teacher,  will  make  students  av?are  of  the  four  major 
and  two  minor  cluster s  they  will  be  v;orking  v.'ith  in 
science:     Marine  Science  Occupations  j  y^gr i-'Businass 
and  M--^":i\ral  Resources  ^  Health  Occupations  ^  Environment  ? 
Commi.    ■•"ation  and  Media;,  Manuf  acturing  .j  and  Public 
Serv:-.' 

Group  Activ  '       -^^  '.^xev  to.  Resource  i  material  o 

•vo  given  a -list  of  jobs  to  relate  t^*^  the 


\7  1 


..vl  v.;:',_j.  .voi'iBider  his  ovm  job  interests  even 
■ji'^t.^y  }.n.^y  uok  .;xr>.-;v>  to  be  related  to  science  and 

r  .'itL.  or  '^h--  -.-i'.j.d  still  work  in' one  of  the 
-ro j.avecA  jo""       Uoter  „  - 

-'j.'j'o^v'     .  to  clarify  science  focus  of  objective. 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  -SHEET 


Objective  .  2B    The  student  will  investigate  vrhat  -skills 
are  required  for  the  jobs  in  the  clustero 

Inrroduction  to  the  Teacher  r    ,Our  aim  here  is  t^-  help  students 
see  that  each  cluster  requires  specialized  skills  and  tha "  • 
jobs  within  each  cluster  demand  that  the  job-h'^\ders  possess 
skills  »     At  the  same  time^   a. person  with  a  particular  set 
of-  skills  could  seek  work  in  many,  clusters-  Secretarial 
^skillS;  for  example;,  are  present  in  almt^st  all  nf  the  cl\.s*- 
ter-s.     The  key  to  proper  jr-^b  sele/tion^  hr.-ever^  is  to  ' 
choose  a  suitable  career  aim.,  then  to  .  secure  training;  in 
the  skills  needed  for  placement  in  that  car^eerc  .  ■  ' 

Science  Focus:     Students  vzill  investigate  what  skills  aro 

required  for  j'-^bs  in  clusters  vjhich  are 
science  oriented. ^ 

Note  to  Teacher  r     The  acti.vity  fnund  in  the  Resource  side 

of  this  ('"'b jective  covers  the  f rllov7in,q 
o b  j  ec  t  iv  e  s  a  s  we  1 1  -     2  C ,  4  A  You  ma  y 

decide  to  use  this  activity  as  the  students 
complete  each  cluster  study  or.  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  they  have  completed  all 
the  clusters u 

Fnr  science.^  this  activity  fits  best  after 
.  objective  3A  because  nf  the  informati'^n  they 
will  gain  in  objective  3A. 
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,  SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective'  2C    The  student  v^iir  be  c.\ware  of  the  progression 

of  jobs  vrithin  the  'jc-b  cluster . 

Intr^oduct.ion  to  the  Teacher:     All  jobs  within  a  particular 
cluster  fit  a  logical  order--close  to  the  ''line  of  prom'^ti^n 
in  that  cluster.     A  person  may  start  his  career  vjith  on-the- 
job  training;,  becoine  a  fulltime  worker^  and  later  attain  a 
managerial  level^v/ithin  the  same  cluste   ,     Our  aim  hore  is 
t^^'  help  students  recognize  this  progression^ 

Sc ience  Activity''     Covert,    in  activity  for  2Bo, 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective     3A    The  student  will  participate  in  cictivities 

.    in  a  given  subject  that  .-elate  to  job  clusters* 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher  v    In  this  very  iraportant  objective 
we  are  attempting  to  show  c^tudents  hoi-j  their  regular  sch^*^'*>ling 
relates  5  ultimately.,  to  empi..  yme^it .     Each  suh  jcct  a  student 
studies  will  prepare  him  with  sh;ills  suitable  to  jrbs  in 
various  clusters,,     Our- aim  here  is  .to  show  students  the  valid- 
ity and  T'zorth  of  their  schooling  fas  related  to  future  career 
placement .  . 

Science  Focus:   *  Students  vjill  relate  tlio  concepts  and  skills  • 

learned  in  the  Science  curriculum  to  career 
:        ^  .  clusters., 

'J  ■  •  '  • 

Note  to  Teacher:     See  follovjin.r  sheets  .to  identify  career 

clusters  vre  hope  to  relate  to  the  Science 
curriculum  as  covered  in  Principles  of 
Science  Book  I  and  Book  II » 
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SCIEIICE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Object5-ve     3A     The  student  v?ill  oarti.c.ipa te  in  activities 

in  a.  jiven  subjeci'  that  relate  to  job  clusters., 
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Objective  3A 
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Objective     3 A  (Continued) 
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•  •   SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET    ,  ,1 

Objective     3A    The  student  will , participate  in  activities 

.   '  .     in  a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters. 

Book  I  -  Principles  of  Science 

Cluster"  Manufacturing 

Science  Focus:     Students  will  relate  the  concepts  and  skills 

".'^arned  in  their  §c ience  curriculum*     (Bool:  T 
Principles  of  Science)  to  career  clusters. 

Introductory  Activit ies" 

lo  .  Teacher  will  introduce  the  manufacturing  cluster-  and 
point  out  the  part  of  the  Science  curriculum  thev  vnMl 
study  in. relation  to  this  cluster o  .  i 

2.     Students  will  relate  the  teacher  definition  of  juanu- 

facturin.cr  to  the  local  job  opportunities  in  ti^Ls  cluster 
by  referring  to  the  classified  se'ction  of  the  nc-v/snaper 
and  selectinf^  all  jobs  related  to  manufacturing. 

felass  Activities :     See  lab"  book  in  Library  for  activit"'-^.  in  . 
•J  dctailo     Activities-  1-il 

1.  Distillation 

2.  Electrolysis      .  • 

3.  Density  and  Buoyancy 

M«     Element s ,  Compounds ;  and  Mixtures 

Quest  ions  Relating  Curriculum  Content  and  Skills  to  Manufacturing 
(See. Resource  Material  .for  Question  sheet-) 

Independent  Activities : 

lo-    See' Book  II  Independent  Activities  and  last  year;5.  Career 
Unlimited"  Manufacturing- 

.Culminating  Activity :  ^  '  ' 

1«     Class  discussion  of  questions  to  relate  Science  content^ 
.  to  Manufacturing,  cluster. 
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Objective     3A    The  student  v;ill  participate  in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters- 
Book  I  -  Principles  of  Science 
Cluster?  Communication 
Introductorvy  Activity* 

1-     Teacher  may  define  oojmuun i cation  and  point  out  the  part 
of  the  Science  ,cui'riculujn  which  is  related  to  this  clus- 
tcr«     Tpac]ier  should  also  point  out  that  much  of  this 
material  is.  related  to  Manufacturing.  • 

Class  Activities-     Hee  Lab  book  in  Library  for  activities 

in  detai]. .     Activities  12-23 

1*.  Work 

2.  Forces 

So  Levers 

o  Inclined  Plane 

5,  More  Machines 

61  Heat  Transfer 

7  „  Measurement  of  Heat  Energy.  / 

8  „  Specif  ic  Heat  -  '  ■  ' 
9„  Sound'  (Science  Kits)         ^  .^^ 

10«  Light  (Science  Kits)     ''^^  v.nr^itten  .up  m  book. 

11 0     Spectrof^aphic  Analysis 

Questions     on  Communication  and  Manuf acturin.o;  •     See  'Resource 
Material  for  Question  sheet.  ' 

Independent  Activitiesr 

 .  ,   

Ic'  See  Book  II..  Independent  Activities  and  last  yearns  ' 
Careers  Unlimited"  Entertainment  and  Communications' 
and  Structural  V/ork. 

Culminating  Activity: 

lo     Class  discussion  to  relate  career  questions  on  Communication 
to  Science  content. 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A'   The.  student  will  participate  in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters. 

Book  I  -  Principles  of  Science 

Cluster:     Public  Service 

Introductory  Activity: 

lo     Teacher  may  define  public  service  and  point  out  the  part 
of  thq  Science  curriculum  which  relates  to  this  cluster. 

Class  Activities  ^     See  Lab  book  in  Library  for  activities 

in  detail.  .-Activities  24-31. 


1. 

Demonstration-Electroplating 

2. 

Hcignetism 

3, 

Battery  Demonstration 

4. 

Static  Electricity 

5. 

Circuits 

6, 

Electromagnets 

7, 

■  Catch  That  Electron 

8. 

Half-life- 

Questions  on  Public  Service  Clusters    "See  Resource  Material 
for  Question  sheet. 

Independent  Activities : 

1.     See  last  yearns  Careers  Unlimited-   Services  people 
oriented  5  Services  Things  Oriented.  / 

Culminating  Act j,vity - 

lo     Class  discussion  to  relate  questions-  to  Science  content. 
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Objective    3A    The  student  will  participate  in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  .relate  to-  job  clusters. 

Book  I  Principles  of  Science 
*"-^icr  Cluster:  .lealta 
Minor  Clusxcr*  ;     Marine  Science 

Introductory  Activity:  \ 

1.     Teacher  may  define  P^ealth  Cluster  and  point  out  the  part 
of  the  Science  Curriculum  which  relates  to  this  cluster. 

Class  Activities:     See  Lab  hoor  in  Library  for^  activities  in 

detail  o     Activities  32-'l8 


1- 

Hicroscope 

2o 

Slides 

3  . 

Plant  and  Animal  Cells  ; 

4„ 

Bacteria  1 

5. 

Diffusion  and  Osmosis 

6o 

Fermentation 

7\ 

Elodea  Cells  ^       ^  - 

8o 

Roots 

9c 

Stems 

10.. 

Leaves 

11. 

■  Flov/ers 

12» 

Seeds 

13  0 

Frog        '          .  , 

ILK 

Chromosomes 

15;, 

Dominant  and  Recessive  Traits  in  Man 

16« 

Hating  Two  Hybrids 

Independent  Activ it ies ■ 


1,     See  Book  II  Independent  Activities  and  last  year's 

Careers  Unlimited.'  V/orking  on  the  Land  and  Services:  • 
People  Oriented  and  Services. Things  Oriented 

Culminating  Activity:  • 

1-     Class  discussion 'to  relate  Question, sheet  to  Science 
content  . 


\ 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY. SHEET 

Objective     3A    The  student  will  participate  in  activities 

■  in  a  .qiven  subject  that  relate  to  job'  clusrers. 

Book  I.    Principle.s  of  Science 

Cluster:     Environment  .  . 

Introductory  xActivity : 

lo     Teacher  may  define  Environment  cluster  and  point  out  the 
part' of  the  Science  curriculum  v;hich  relates  to  this 
cluster,  '  ■ 

Class  Activities :     See  Book  II  Class  Activities 

Questions :     See  Resource  Material  for  Question  sheets 

Independent  Activities :     See  Book  II  Independent  Activities  " 

and  last  yearns  Careers  Unlimited: 
Working  on  the  Land „ 

Culminating  Activity : 

"-    1.     Class  discussion,  to  relate  question  sheet -to  Science, 
content «  .  - 


I  O  O  u 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A      The  student  vrill  participate'  in  activities  in 

a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters/ 

Book  Il-'Principles  of  Science 

Maj'^r  Cluster:  Environment 

Minor  Clusters*     Communication  and  Media  -  Manufacturing 

-  Chapters^  1-^4 

Introductory  Activity :  -  . 

Teacher  orientation  to  the  Earth  and  space  with  possible  class 
discussionc 

Class  Activities: 


1. 

Pendulum  ExpGrimont 

2, 

Time  zone  activity 

3. 

Trip  abr-'^'SS  U.S. 

4, 

Hours  of  daylight  at  4  0th  pr?.rallcl  . 

5o 

Spectroscope  Activity 

6. 

Parallax  Activity 

7  . 

Sunspot  Activity 

8  , 

Ellipse  Activity 

9'. 

Demonstration  of  Keplers  second  lav? 

10. 

"Sun's  Path  Activity           ■  _ 

Independent  Activities  r 

1;     Explain  the  practical  use  made  by  man  of  the  North  star. 

2.     Construct  a  simple  telescope/    Compare  your\method  to  tlie 
actual  construction  of  a  telescope  by  a  telGscopc  manu-- 
faoturinrr  company , 

3«     1"    .::e  a  short  report  on  radio  astronomyo 

if„     0.  ■     '.ruct  an  Astrolabe  and  explain  hov7  it  works  and  what 
would  -make  use  of  it  . 

.  b.  charts  ' -?  model  of  solar  systemp.     Explain  the  diffi- 

'v.;!.  .  Los  vrhio     .'ould  be  invvolved  in  makin.'^  a  model  to  scale 


^*  ■  SCIEMCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A  .  Book  II  Activities     Envircnncnt  Cluster  (ccntinucd 

60     Make  chart  or  model  r-f  srlar  and  lunar  eclipses  t^  show 
relative  positions  '^f  Sun^  Eartli,  and  Moor/ 

7.     Student  will  identify  all  the  j^b  areas  involved  in 
prcparin.q  an  astronaut's  meals  = 

8„     Identify  all  the  jobs  involved  in  putting  a  man  r^'n  the 
•  moon. 

9o     Make  a  collection  of  model  rochets  and  v^rritc  a  brief 
histr^ry  of  Rocketry. 

10,  Research  the  amount  of  money  the  U.S.  has  spent  on  its 
space  program.     Hov;  much  of  this  money  has  been  used  t'.. 
pay  employees  involved'  in  the  pro.'^ram? 

11.  Identify  the  different  types  of  man-made  satellites 
and'  relate  each  type. to  different  jobs. 

12  o     Student  may  make  a  sundial  and  explain  hov;  it  keeps  time. 

Culminating  Activity : 

lo     Class  may  make  a  list  of  all   the  jobc  covered  in  their  - 
study  of  the  earth  in  opaccc 

2.     Student*^  may  classify  their  list  of  jobf;  Ly  olnonn-^ 
•Lht;jia   in  the  cippx-c^pr in.t:c   jc  V;  t^!Jur:.-^r.x^  *  _ 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET- 


Objective.     3A  "  The  student  vill  participate  in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  relate  tn  job  clusters  o 

Book  II  -  Principles  of  Science 

Cluster:  Environment 

Chapter  7  -  The  Atmosphere 

Introductory  Activity 

Class  discussion  to  orient  the  students  to  thoir  study 
of  the  Atmosphere.  -       *  ■ 

Class  Activities:  See  Resource  Mater ial  for  details- 

Ic     Oxygen  in  the  Atmosphere 

2.  Greenhouse  Activity  ■  .  ■ 

3.  Adiabatic  Coolini^; 

^.     VJcather  Map  Activity 

5.  Demonstration  to  shov;  convection  currents  in  air 
(Mo  activity  witton  for  tliis.) 

6,  Relative  Humidity  and  Clr^ud  Formation 

Independent  Activitic-s : 

1.     Collect  V7eathor  maps  from,  the .  nev7spaper  for  a  vrcok, 
^Explain  hov7  v?eathei.*  cyc'tpms  move ^ across  the  U.S., 
and  hoT/7  a  meteorolo^^ist  incikco  o-p  this  inff^rmat ion ^ 

2  r.    .Construct  your  own  ^^reather  instruments  and  set  up  your 
owii  weather  station.     Explain  hoH  each  instrumomt 
helps  a  mete'-^rologist  to  predict  the  weather./ 

3c     Make  posters  to  illustrate  any  atomspheric  condition 
you  wish:     layers  of  atmosphere.;  wind  patterns  j  water 
cycle  .J  nitrogen  cycle etc .     Explain  hov;  one  career 
field  would  make  use  of  this  concept. 

^- .     Explain  why  a  farmer  vjould  be  interested  in  the  nitro- 
-;:^n  - cycle-  ... 

.5.     Explain  how  an  airplane  pilr^t  v/ould  make  use  of  knowl- 
crl(.^e  abou*^^  the  jet  stream./ 

S.     Research  ::rd  explain  now  ^computers  enter'  into  v/carher 
f  oipecast  i^.- ,  •  . 

Culminating  Activ:..tie£: 

le     Field  trij)  to  Hancock  Heather  StationClf  they  are 
havinjT;  them, ) 

2»     List  all  tiie  types  of  .jobs  people  might-  hold  in  a' 
weather  station. 
.Class  discussion  to  relate  science  content  in  chapter 


SC-IENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective    3A    The  student  will  participL=ite  .in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters. 

Book  II      Principles  cf  Science 
Chemistry 

Mrijor  Cluster:     Hanuf acturinir; 

Introducto/ry  Activity." 

Teacher  may  elect  to. ■  introduce  the  unit  on  Cheinistry  V7ith 
a  short  history  of  Chemistry  and  a  discussion  of  Alchemy 
and  the  importance  it  played  in  Chemistry^     A  discussion 
might  also  involve  the  importance  played  by  the  Chemistry 
manufacturing  industry. 

Class  A^ctivities : 

1*     Demonstration  of  the  preparation  of  certain  ^^ases. 
ioC.     ^"^xygen^.  hydrogen.,  and/or  carbon  diox5-de 
(Not  v?ritten  up  in  Resource  Material) 

2o  .  Law  of  Conservation  of  Matter 

3.  Separation  of  elements  in  a  mixture..  -         ■.  ■ 

.  4.  Crystal  forms  of  sulfur » 

5.  Acids.;  Bases  5  and  Salts  . 

6,  Solutions  ■  - 
7/  Ifeter  pollution  and  purification 

8.  Hard- and  saft  water 

9,  Soap  making  .  . 

Independent  Activitios '.  .  ■  '     '  . 

<i>  • 

1.     Examine  the  labels  o«f  different  soap  products  to  .identif 
elements  they  have  in  common  as  V7ell  as  those  elements 
they  don^t  have  in  common. 

'       2o     Pc-rform  a  simple  experiment  with  two.  Brillo  pad.Sn  One 
pad  V7ill  have  all  the  soap  removed  and  one  x/ill  he 
unused.     Use  both  pads  to  clean  a  uan^     Observe  vrhich 
pa.d  cleans  best  and  explain  what  the  soap  in  the  pad 
actually  does  to  the  dirt  to  remove  it. 

3,     ^Jrite  away  to  a  soap  company  to  find  out  their  process 
of  soap :mr*;."inp;.     Explain  how  their  process  is  similar  . 
to  the  pi'ouess  you  used  "in  Lab* 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A    Book  II  Activities    Agri-Business  and  Natural' 
•  Resources  Cluster  '  (Cr>2-itinuod) 

6u'    Make  models  of  earth  f ormatir-ris  out  of  clay^  soap  or 
some  other  substance-  -  -'^  , 

7.  Make  your  ovm  scaled  time-line  of  Ge''."logic  time. 

8.  Make  a  scale  model  of  the  Grand  Canyon « 

9.  Obtain  a  topographic  map  quadrant  and  locate  your' 
school  on  it.     Identify  major  streets^  parks,  vjatex^- 
V7ays^  and  note  elevations.  etCc 

10.    , Obtain  a  street  map  (Lincoln  Bank)  and  trace  major 
streets.^  etc »     Sec  if  street  patterns  follov;  any 
.mcajor  geological  features. 

11c     Usinf^  map  V7ith  North  Arrow  and  compass  note  directions 
and.  orient  yourself  V7ith  the  map. 

12  o    .Learn  how  to  read  and  use  a  toporraphic  map —  . 
symbols,  contour,  lines  ^  elevations  j  n;Gologic 
features^  etc.     Explain, what  career  areas  make 
use  of  topoc^raphic  maps^ 

13a     Create  a  map  of  your  neighborhood  putting  in 

streets y  parks  and  other  interest  spots.  Explain 
what  type  of  career  you  might  select  in  which 
you  could  make  use  of  this  skills 

Note  to  Teacher:     Students  may  select  any  project  whicii 

is  related  to  geologic  history  'and 
relate  it  to  skills  or.  jobs  involved 
in • particular  career  areas » 

Culminat inr;  Activity r  ^ 

Class  discussion  to  ,draw  together  all'  the  concepts  developed 
in  this  chapter  and  relate  the  knowledge  and  skills  to- 
possible  career  choices  c     Students  mipiht  present  their 
individual  projects  at  this  time. 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective  3A 


The  student  viill  participate  in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters 


Rook  II  ^  Principles  of  Science 


Major  Cluster 


Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resr-^urces 
Chapters  5-8  . 


Class  Activities  : 

lo     Mineral  Identification 
2„     Roc]-:  Identification^ 
3' a  ■  Crystal  Growing 

h Demonstration  relating;  Convection  Currents- to 
Continental  Drift     .    ^  . 

So  Plotting  Earthquakes  a.nd  V^-^lcanoes 

.B«  Footprint  Puzzle 

7o  Grand  Canyon  "Activity 

8^  Time-line  Activity 

9„  Rock  History 

10.  Rock.  Correlation 

11.  Topojrr^-^phic  Hap  Activity 
Independejit  ActjLvitics_r 

lo     Construct  a  seismof-raph  and  explain  hovj  a- c/^r^"i  r-.o  -j  st  . 
uses  it  „     Explain  how  an  ins  Lrunv^x-it  vjhich  c<"vi Id  pre- 
dict earthquakes  would  be  of  value  i^-;  niRu        one  could 
bo ■ invented . 

2.     Explain  hov;  the  construction  of  buildin,n;s  vjould  ho 
affected  in  a  re::P;ion  liavinp;  fronuent  onrtliquakos . 

.3.     Explain  how  industry  makes ■  use  of  mineralSc  • 

4  ■     '  ook  up  the  main  source  of  sulfur  or  some  olhci.- 
•^•  acrai  and  explain  how  it  is  '.ix  Li-ac  Led  fv^^m  the 
t--\:oth  and  then  used  by  man. 


r 


l'''"..-o  a  cr^  ' lection  of  rocks^,  minerals  or  fossils  .and 
•"'•f. /Glop  a  -ystem  of  classification  tvO  identify  them. 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective|    3A    Book  II  Activities    Manufacturing  Cluster 

(Continued) 

4.     Visit  Allied  Chemicals  and  find  out  how  they  make 
sodium  carbonate.     ,      •      .  '      '  . 

r 

5«     Contact  Bristol  Labs  to  find  ovit  V7hat  chemicals  they 
make  and  hov;  these  chemicals  ar,e  madec 

6„  Write  to  a  rubber  company  to  find  out  their  process 
of  making  synthetic  rubber.  Explain  how  synthetic^ 
rubber  is  different  from  natural  rubber » 

7«  Contact. a  plastic  manufacturinn; .  company  to  identify 
their  process  of  producin.p;  plastics-  ^ 

V 

8.     Explain  hoH  synthetic  ^fibers  are  made. 

9o     Examine  different  types  of  clothes  under  a  micropcc/oo 
and  explain  similarities  and  d if f  crcnces «  . * 

10.     Write  away  to  a  refining  company  to  ident^Jfy  the  proces 
of  petroleum  refining. 

11  o  Compare  Chapters  10  and  11  to  Chapter  12.  Explain  how 
the  pure  Chemistry  v;hich  is  covered  in  Chapters  10  and 
11  is  applied  in  Chapter  -  12 . 

12 o     Select  one  chemical  industry  and  identify  the  different 
types  of  jobs,  you  might  holc3  in  this  industry »■ 

CulminatinfT  Activities  *. 

lo     Class  discussion  to  make  students  a\7are  of  the  many 
types  of  jobs  they  might  select  in  the  field  of 
Chemistry  .         -  ■ 

2  o     Field  trips  • 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A    The.  student  will  participate . in  activities 

in  a  given  subject  that,  relate  to  job  clusters. 

^  Bcok  II  -  Principles  of  Scieiice 

Cluster ^  Health 

Introductory  Activity: 

Teacher  will  introduce  the  study  of  HuF.an  Biology » 

Class  Activities:   (See  Resource  •■laterial  for  activities  in 

details  )■■ 

lo     Independent  study  centers  for  each  body  system* 
2o     Goldfish  demonstration  of  capillaries' 

3,  Blood  Typing 

4,  Digestion  and  Food  Nutrients 

So     Learning  and  Conditioned.  Reflexes 

6,  Culture  Activity  and  Effect  of  Household  disinfectants 
and  Antiseptics  on  Micro-orcranisms  ' 

7.  Blood  cell  staining 

8o     Indepencient  study  centers  on  drugs 
Independent  Activities :  .  ■ 

1.  Contact-an  anatomist ( phys iologist ,  dietitian,  pathologist 
medical  researcher  ;>  etc . )  ■  at  Upstate  and  find  out  what 
duties  he  forms  and  the.  f unct ion  he  forms  in  field  of 
Health. 

2.  Contact  a  clinical  laboratory  to  find  out  the  modern 
methods  used  in  testing- 

3.  Drav7  diagrams  or  make  models  of  one  of  the  sense  organs 
,and  relate ^ this  to  a  career  field. 

4  c.     Design  an  experiment  to  investigate  a  conditioned 
reflex  and  relate .  this  concept  to  human  learning.; 
Explain  what  types  of  jobs  you  could  get .  w?iich  V70uld  . 
involve  this  type  of  work  o 

5,  Design  your  own  experiment  on  bacterial  cultures  and 
the  effects  of  certain  chemicals  on  them* 

6,  Keep  a  vrild  fruit  fly  culture  and  keep  track  of  any  . 
mutants  which  occur « 


i SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective    3A    Book  II  Activities    Health  Cluster  (Continued) 

7«  .  Contact  i\r.n;osy  House  or  some  such  center  to  learn 
how  drug  addiction  is  handled  today. 

8o     Contact  AAA.  and  find  out  current  statistics  on  alco- 
holism., its  treatment  and  its  effects  on  body  and 
society. 

9.     Research  a  disease  for  vjhich  man  has  recentlv  found 
a  cure  to  identify  the  process  scientists  used  to 
discover  the  cause  and  the  treatment  for  the  disease,. 

10«.  Contact  your  family  physician  to  learn  how  and  w'nat 
drugs  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases* 

Culmirat inr:  Activities  : 

1.  I ield  trip-— Upstate  Medical  Center 

2.  Dissection  of  frog  to  relate  human  anatomy  to  anatomy 
of  frogc 

f 

3«     Students  may  complete  their  career'  study  sheet  on 
I       Health  Cluster  at  this  time^ 

H.     Class  discussion  to  brinp;  out  information"  gained  from, 
student  invest i.cration  of  Health  careers o 

bo     Students  may  report  the  results  of  their  independent 
activities- 


u  o  O 


wSCIEIICE  ACTIVITY  SBEET 


Objective     3A    The  student  will  participate  in  activities 

in  a  f^iven  subject  that  relate  to  job  clusters- 

Book  II  -  Principles  of  Science 

Cluster.'  Environment 

Note  t-o  Teacher:     You  may  wish  to  refer  to  Resource  book-~ 

"Career  Education  in  the  Environment' 
This  book  offers  two  good  sets  of  lesson 
plans  in  Environmental  Education/    One  is 
a  fifteen  day  plan.     The  other  is  a  semes- 
ter plane     The  book  also  has  job  descrip- 
tions in  a  number  of  different  areas « 

Introduction:  Perhaps  one  way  of  introducin.q  this  cluster  of. 
study  is  by  referring  to  our  current  environmental  Droblem.s. 

Class  Activities '   (See  Resource  Materials  for  activities  in 

detail . ) 


1, 

Rock  Abrasion 

2. 

Soil  Formation 

3  . 

Soil  Water  Movenent  • 

4. 

Stream  Pollution 

5. 

Air  Pollution 

6. 

Stream  Table  and  Soil  Erosion 

7. 

Exponential  Population  Growth 

Independent  Activities : 

1-  ■  Obtain  a  soil  testinn;  kit  and  test  the  pH  of  a  variety 
of  soil  sampleSo     You  could  use  the  activity  on  p«  452 
in  your  text»     Relate  the  pH  of  various  soils  to  crop 
■  .p;rov7inf^o 

...  2,     Visit  a  water-supply  station  to  learn  how  your  commu- 
nity obtains  its  water, 

3o     Research  and  explain  what  measures  your  communitv  is 
takinp,  to  prevent,  or  decrease  air  or  water  pollution^ 

4«     Examine  and  compare  the  typeV  of  life  found  in  two 
different  sta,<^es  of  a  forest  succession « 

5-     Visit  a  fish  hatcher  '  or  v/ildlife  preserve  and  explain 
their  functionc    _   .   


ERIC 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective     3A    Book  II  Activities  Environment  Cluster 
(Continued) 

Be     Explain  why  some  species  are  considered  endangered  and 
the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  their  endan;;^,er- 
ment »  ■ 

7.     Pefer  to  Resource  .  Book ''Career  Education  in  the  Envir- 
onment'' to  select  a  job  area  relative  to  the  environ- 
/  raent*     Explain  the  job  duties  of  a  person  in  this  job 

I  area  and  hov;  he  is  vjorkinn:  to  improve  our  environment  * 

Create  a  closed  biolo.crical  system. 

Culminatinj;;  Activities  - 

1.  Students  may  present  the  results  of  their  independent 
activities  <. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  of  what  a  model  community  v/ould  look 
like  in  vievT  of  what  the  class  has  learned  about  the 
environraent ,  \ 

3.  If  the  moon  was  colonized how  .would  you  set  .it  up  so 
as  not  to  change  the  moon*s  natural  env5.ronment o 
(Class  discussion) 

M-«     Students  may  complete  the  career  activity  sho.et  on  the 
Environment  cluster  at  this  time- 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 
Objective    HA    The^student  will  determine  characteristics  of 


Introduction  to  the  Teacher-  '  Uith  i-h^^    k-     o.  • 

begin  tentative.   exDlo?Jto^^;  /n,^!A-      !-°''^^'''*'^^'''  students 

jobs  and  careers  ^^fi^'TJ^^^y  ^^^^^-sti.gations  of  particular 


Science  Activities.     Covered  in  Objective 


2B 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective  The  student  will  relate  preparation _ and  . 

requirements  needed  to  each  job  choice. 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher:     If  a  student  is  to  secure  future 
employment  in  a  career  satisfactory  and  rewarding  to  him,  he 
must  prepare  adequately  in  order  to  secure  the  30b.     Our  aim  here 
is  to  help -students  determine  the  amount  and  variety  of  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  those  jobs  which,  at  this  point,  interest 
him. 

Scicnijc  Activity;:     rovei-cd   in  Activity  for  Objective  2B. 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 

Objective     5A    The  student  ijill  sho^-?  hov;  skills  needed  in  one 
■  cluster  can  he  applied  to  other  clusters,' 

Introduction  to  the  Teacher      As  has  been  mentioned  before, 
certain  skills  are  needed  by  more  than  one  job  cluster c  A 
person  with  carpentry  skills^  for  example.,  coul.d  build  houses 
(Constri'Otion)  .J  v?ork  in  the  carpentry  shop  of  a  hospital  (Health), 
build  mock-ups  for  auto  manufacturers  (Manufacturing)-,  or  help 
maintain  and  modify  publ5.c  buildings  (Public  Service)  .  A 
person  who  desires  longtime  employment  and  constant  demand 
for  his  skills  will  explore  such  possibilities.,   so  that  his 
personal  career  can  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  economv 
and  emploi/ment  market. 

Science  Activity:     Covered  in  Objective  2B. 
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SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective    5B    The  student  v/ill  develop,  tentative  lifetime 
careers  0 

Introduction  to- the  Teacher-     Our  aim  here  is  not  to  lock 
a  student  into  a  set  of  unchangeable,  rigid  career  plans. 
What  vie  hope  the  student  V7ill  dO:,  however,  is  hypothesize 
and  predict  about  future  career  plans.     If  he  chooses  a 
particular  entry-^level  job  5  v/here  will  it  lead?     If  a 
student  predicts  that  he  will  have  a  manager xal  position  at 
a.q;e  40.^  what  must  he  do  at  age  2  5'  to  plan  for  his  future? 
What  type  of  educational  px^ogram  should  a  student  follow  after 
hirrh  school  to  plan  for  careers  in  the  future? 

Science  Actiyitv:     Covered  in  Objective  2Bo 


cV.  IJ  4fc 


SCIENCE  ACTIVITY  SHEET 


Objective   .  5C    The  student  T.:/ilI  forecast  the  retraining  ,j 
additional  skills and  continual  education 
necessary  to  maintain  or  change  his  job. 

Introduction  to  tlie  Teacher;     As  the  U.S»  econony  changes.,  as 
the  labor  market  shifts^  or  as  technological  innovation  becomes 
increasingly  applied  throughout .  the  economy^'  individual  vioryers 
must  continually  develop  and  adapt  their  skills-  to  the  nev; 
situations o     Our  aim  here  is  to  help  students  see  the  lifelon.q; 
need  for  continued  development  of  skills  and.  working  ability « 

Science  Activity:     Covered  in  Objective  2.B. 


GB^EPAL  ORiirnvma^  FOR  mairi^ 

Higiilights  of  Seventh  grade  program:  . 

1-.    Exploration  of  self-interests,  abilities,  values,  and  needs. 
2.    Exploration  of  ecx)nomic  system. 
_..j3.    Exploration  of  oppoiTtunities  in  working  V7orld. 
Highlights  of  Eighth  grade  program: 

1.  Exploration  of  career  clusters  (families) 

2.  Exploration  of  components  of  career  planning. 

Hie  ninth  grade  aim  is  to  cx)mplete  a  tentative  life-time  career  by: 

1.  coinpleting  a  career  planner 

2.  writing  reports  on  field  trips  whidi  relate  to  his/ger  career 
selection 

3.  oonfering  with  the  guidance  counselor  and  i^n?iting  a  recorxi  of  the 
interview. 

4.  Outlining   his/her  high  school  program. 

Hie  7th  and  8th  graie  career  program  is  ox^ganized  by  objective?;  specific 
to  the  grade  level.    These  objectives  are  met  through  organized. activities 
followed  by  teacher  axid  student  resources.  -  ^ 

Suggested  Approaches  to  Ninth  Grade  Curriculum 

V 

Hie  careers  program  has  established  these  goals  for  the  ninth  grade: 

Goal  1.    The  student  ,  will  develop  a  process  whereby  he  prelates  his  interests  ^ 
needs,  and  abilities  to  career  choices  and  develops  a  method  to  investigate 
many  career  choices, 

a.  Tne  student  will  evaluate  or  re-evaluate  interests,  abilities,  and 
needs  as  related  to  a  career  selection. 

B.    The  student  v/ill  identify  and  use  availiable  tools  in  job  selection. 

c.  Tlie  student  will  develop  criteria  sudi  as  people  ,  data,  and  things  to 
inv\?stigate  job  cl"ioices.  .  ^  . 

d.  '  The  student  will  demonstrate  how  lie  will  support  himself  until 
reaching  his  career  goals,  including  a  salable  skill  at  his  high  school 
graduation. 

'  e.  Tne  student  will  list  a. sequence  of  steps  for  future  job  and/or  career 
selectiai.    The  list  should  include  previous  objectives: 

relating  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  to  job  choice. 
Using  criteria  in  evaluating  prospective  jobs. 
Using  available  tools  of  job  selection 
Deteimning  a  saleable  skill.  . 

Goal  2.    The  student  will  investigate  clusters  of  jobs. 

.  a.    The  student  will  determine  characteristics  of  jobs. 

b.  Ihe  student  will  relate  preparatioii  and  requirements  needed  to  each- 
job  choice.  4G46 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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Ninth  Grade  Goals  con^t. 


Goal  3. 

a.  The  student  will  develop  tentative  lifetime  careers 
(contract  job  cluster). 

b.  -    The  student  "will  complete  career  planner. 

There  are  several  ways  of  meeting  these  established  goals.  Each 
school  will  decide  which  method  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students. 

1«     Use  last  yearns  Careers  Unlimited  booklets. 

2.  Use  this  year's  eigth  grade  G. 0.0. P.  program  -  Objectives 
lA  through  2C  -  which  parallel  this  year's  ninth  grade  objectives. 
Then  5  follow  this  up  with  the  Career  Planner ^  field  trips,  etc. 

3.  The  school  may  set  up  an  individualized  program  in  which 
the  teacher  will  serve  as  an  advisor  for  an  established  number 

of  .  students  J  and  the  objectives  of  the  program  viill  be  met  by 
individual  contracts . 

Each  school  may  set  up  a  committee  of- ninth  grade  teachers 
to  establish  its  own  program. 

NOTE:     There  are  samples  of  contracts  enclosed. 
5.     Use  of  Student  Log  Book 

a)  Complete  a  prepared  list  of  activities.     (A. list  of 
objective  related  activities  is  provided  if  the  teacher  wants  to 
use  it) . 

i  .  '■  ' 

b)  A  selection  of  activities  may  be  taken  from  the 
Careers  Unlimited  booklets  which  meet  the  ninth  grade  objectives. 

c)  Activities  from  the  seventh  and  eigth  grade  programs 
may  be  completed. 


\  ACTIVITY  SHEET  FOR  METHOD  #5  (LOG) 


Goal  !•    Tlie  student  vjill  develop  a  process  vThereby^he  relates  his  interests, 
needs,  and  abilities  to  career  clioices  and  develops  a  method  to  investigate 
inany  career  choices  • 

.  A,  Tlie  student  will  evaluate  his  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  as 
related  to  a  career  selection. 

,  Activities: 

1.  The  students' inay  complete  the  interest  survey  -  See  resource  section 
of  attached  sheets,  in  8th  grade  guidance  section, 

2.  Use  tlie  self-evaluation  ,  instrument  in  the  OEK  kit  which  is  found  in 
the  library. 

3.  '   VJrite  an  analysis  of  your  interests,  needs  aiid  .abilities . 

4.  Ebcplain  how  an  organism  is  built  "to  fulfill  its  needs.    (Consider  this 
fact:    Tlie  individual  needs  of  a  person  often  determine  \7hich  career  selection 
he  vjill  make . ) 

5.  Determine  the  needs  of  a  family  and  working  witli  the  family ^s 
assets,  budget  these  needs. 

6.  Write  a  paragraph  on  ho^j  .  hobbies  and  out-of -school  activities  are 
or  can  be  related  to  career  selection. 

.B.  Tlie  student  will  identify  and  use  available  tools  in  job  selection.' 

Activities: 

1,    List  ,a  number  of  tools  a  person  can  use  to  find  a  job  or  to  find 
information  about  a  job.    (See  resource  section)  ,  

Interview  the  guidance  counselor  to  find  out  what  work  programs  or 
training  programs  are  offered  in  school.' 

3.    After  identifying  several  tools  used  in  job  selection,  the  student 
vjill  write  a  short  explanation  on  how  he  vjould  use  any  three  of  tliese 
tools  to  guide  him  in  a  career  selection. 

C-  The  student  will  develop  criteria  such  as  people,  data  (idea),  and  thi 
to  investigate  job  choices. 

Activities: 

1,  In  tlie  WORK  Jcit  (found  in  libr£iry) ,  read  through  the  index  of  jobs 
and  select  jobs  from  each  area  (people,  idea,  tilings)  V7hich  appeal  to  you. 
Explain...  ■  ^  '  i 

a.  'Way  the  job  is  people,  idea,  or  thing  oriented?  ■ 

b.  How  a  job  which  deals  \d.th  people  differs  from  one  which  deals  with 
ideas  or  things? 


•2.    Write  three  paragraphs  whidi  describe  the  Kinds  of  per^bnali ties  that 
would  enjoy  working  with: 
Q  a.  people 

ERJC        b.    data  (ideas)  4048. 
BB^ta        c.  things 


Activity  Sheet  Con* to 


Pv.   'riie  student  will "  demonstrate  how  he  will  support  liiirself  until 

reaching  his  career  goals,  including  a  saleable  skill  at  his  hiph  school 
graduation.  ■ 

Activities:  ..      ;  . 

1,    In  each  subject  you  are  nOT  talcing,  you  are  acquiring  saleable 
skills*    If  you  quit  sdiool  na*;,  which  skills  would  you  have  tliat  you  could 
sell  to  an  employer? 

E*    The  student  will  list  a  sequence  of  steps  for  future  job  and/or 
career  selection. 

Activities: 

1.  Consider  the  activities  you've  done  up  to  this  point  to  develop  a 
sequence  of  steps  for  career  selection* 

Goal  2.    Hie  student  will  investigate  career  clusters.. 

a.    Tiie  student  will  detennine  characteristics  of  jobs  and  relate  prepara 
and  requirements  needed  to  job  choices. 

Activities :  " 

Tlie  "Student  will  complete  the  tvjo  activity  sheets  dealing  with  career 
investigation.     (See  resource  section) 

Goal  3.    The  student  will  develop  a  tentative  life- time  career. 
.Activities: 

"1.    The  student  vn.ll  complete  a  career  planner. 

2.  Tlie  student  will  outline  his  high  school  program.- 

3.  Trie  student  will  confer  with  his  guidance  counselor  and  vjrite  a 
brief  report. 
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RESOURCE  SECTIQM 

Goal  1.  ' 

The  Student  will  develop  a  process  vjhereby  he  .  relates  his 
interests,  needs,  and  abilities  to  career  choices  and  develops 
a  method  to  investigate  many  career  choices. 

A.     The  student  will  evaluate  his  interests ,  abilities  3  and  needs 
■  as  related  to  a  career  selection. 

INTEREST  SURVEY  TEACHER  MANUAL 

Activity  One:     Interest  surveys 

This  interest  survey  accomplishes  two  ideas:     (1)  It  gives  a  measure 
of  eight  interests 5  and  (2)  It  gives  an  indication  of  whether  the 
student  is  leaning  toward  jobs  dealing  with  people,  things,  data — ide 
This  survey  measures  eight  interests.     They  are: 

1.  Literary  VJork.     People  interested  in  literary  work  like  to 
read,  write  9  and'teaich. 

2.  Scientific  Work>     People  interested  in  scientific  work  like 
"to  solve  problems  or  invent  things. 

3.  Mechanical  Work.     People  interested  in  mechanical  work  like 
to  use  machines  and  tools  and  fix  things. 

4.  Clerical  Work^     People  interested  in  clerical  work  like 
details,  accuracy,  and  working  indoors. 

5.  Persuasive  Work.     People  interested  in  persuasive  work  like 
to  deal  with  others  and  sell  them  ideas  and  products. 

6.  Outdoor  VJork .     People  who  like  to  work  outdoors  usually  do 
well  as  farmers,  foresters,  construction  v;orkers,  etc. 

7.  Social  Service  Work.     People  interested  in  social  service 
work  enjoy  helping  others. 

8»     Artistic  Work.     People  interested  in  artistic  work  like  to 
Gi^eate.  things  with  their  hands  using  design,  colors,  and  materials. 

NOTE-:     See  Attached  Sheet,  ''Jobs  in  Eight  Fields." 
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gCORir^  PRXEDURi::  '      .  - 

After  each  item  in  the  survay  yea  find  in  jnren theses  a  number  and  letter. 
The  nmbev  represents  one  of  the  job  inter-^sts,  1  thou??;h  8,  and  the 
letter  represents  People  j  T^i^gs?  and  Dat.-i- Ideas  ^ 

Count  the  nuinber  of  LIKED,  DISUKCD,  AIJD  UI-fl)ECID£D  for  each  of  the  eight 
job  interests.    Place  the  number  of    LIKED,  DISLIICCD,  MD  WDLCIEED  after 
the  name  of  each  job  interest. 

Count  the  nurnber  of  LIKED.,  DISLIKLD^-  AI'ID  Ui  DECIDED   responses  for  items' 

referring  to  People,  Things,  and  Data-Ideas.    Place  the  number  of  LIKED 

DISLIKED, .  Ai^PJ  UrrPDCIDED  after  the  category  of  peopln,  thinRS,  data-ideas. 

If  a  higlier  percentage  of  UKED  responses  is  found  in  any  catecrory  then 

the  student  measures  a  positive  interest  in  tliat  work  area.    If  a  liigher 

percentage  of  DISLIKED  responses  is  found  in  ai:iy  category  then  tlie  student 

measures  a  negative  interest  in  any  work  area.    Tne  same  applies  to 

undecided  responses.  For.  example: 

•L       ?       D  ■ 

ao    Clerical  Work        ■=  Positive  Interest 

Literary  V/ork   =  negative  Interest 

Artistic  Work   =  Uncertain  Interest 

b.    People    =  Positive  Interest  in  people  jobs 

Tilings  ^   =  Megative  Interest  in  t]:iin.P:s  jobs 

Data-Ideas  =  Neunral  Interest  in  data-idea  Jobs 


Tne  teacher  may  use  one  of  tliree  procedures: 

1.  Give  the  various  categories  to  tiie  students.    Have  them  count 
up  LIKED,  DISLIICED,  UI'iDECIDED  RESPOiJSES,  and  put  the  numbers  counted 
after  each  category  as  shov;n  in  exa^aples  (a)  and  (b) . 

2.  Teacher  may  score  tne  survey  hiirself  usinc^  the  set  procedure  and 
give  the  results  back  to  each  student. 

3.  Consult  udth  guidance  couiiselor  for  the  jx^ssibility  of  scoring. 

i 

An  example  of  a  scoring;  sheet; 

Positive        Undecided  Negative 
L  .    ?       D       Interest       •  Interest  Interest 

1,  Literary  Work  =       

2.  Scientific  Vtork   =   

3-    Meclianical  Work       =       

4.    Clerical  Work       =  

5p    Persuasive  Work        =     

G-    Outdoor  VJork        =       

7  Social  Service  worl^        =       

8.    Artistic  Work  =     


People 
Tilings 
Data-Ideas 
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JOBS  IN  EIGHT  FIELDS 


If  You  Like 
lo     Literary  Work 


2o     Scientific  Work 


3o  ■  Mechanical  Work 


4o     Clerical  Work 


You  Might  Like  To  Be  A 

newspaper  reporter  magazine 
writer...  '.author  advertising 
writer  .    librarian  teachir 
editor      proofreader,  nev?s 
broadcaster 

doctor      laboratory  technician 
dietician      engineer  electronics 
technician      chemist      dentist  - 
pharmacist      biologist  physicist 
space  scientist  draftsman 
bacteriologist 

heavy-machinery  operator  auto, 
mechanic      airplane  maintenance 
or  repairman      TV  or  radio  repair- 
man     small'-appliance  repairman 
telephone  installer  air-con-- 
ditioner  installer  locksmith 
machinist      airline  pilot 
electrician      truck  driver 
plumber 

office  clerk       secretary  book- 
keeper,     computer  operator 
orderrf ulf illment  clerk  office 
manager      file  clerk  post- 
office  clerk      accountant  bank 
teller      typist    ■  hotel  clerk 
switchboard  operator  tabulating- 
machine  operator      office  messen- 
ger     stock  clerk      ticket  agent 
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If  you  like  You  might  liJce  to  be  a 

5.  Persuasive  Woiic  salesclerk     car  or  insurance 

salesman  lavjyer-  politician 
union  leader  door-to-door 
salesman     employment  manager 
lecturer        travel  agent 

6 .  Outdoor  Work  •  house  painter     bricklayer  i 

carpenter       telephone  lineman 
construction  worker       f  a33Ter 
forester  ..     gardener  .  sports 
instnictor       pro  athlete  gas- 
station  attendant  recreation 
director  " 

7.  Social  Service  Vfork-  Nurse     nurse  ^s  aid  Y^1G^ 

worker  tutor  vocational 
counselor  religious  leader 

social  worker  pltysical- therapist 

orderly     '  home  economist 
•   •  practical  nurse 

8 .  Artistic  Work  artist       photographer     musician " 

■      ■ '  actor      dress  desipxier  model 

^  dancer        interior  decorator 

hand  letterer        movie  cameraman 
architect    .    hair  stylist 
■    -  cartoonist       furniture  desifjner 
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II-JTERESTS  SURVEY 


Directions: 

'    Hiis  survey  is  not  "a  test>  but  a  lod<:  at  your  interests.    There  are  no 

passing  or  failing  scores.    An  answer  is  right  if  it  is  true  for  you.  Your 
ansv/ers  tell  you,  your  teachier,  and  your  guidance  counselor  what  kind  of  job 
you'd  enjoy. 

Belov,/  you  vjill  find  a  list  of  tilings  to  do.    Decide  v/hether  you  like,  dislike, 
or  are  undecided.    Beside  each  activity,  put  an'^X^'  on  the  first  line,  the  one 
headed  (L)  or  on  the  second  line, the  one  headed  (?),  or  on  the  third  line,, 
the  one  headed  (D).    Pretend  you  caii  do 'all  the  things  listed,  even  those  that 
need  special  training. 


D 


L  ? 


D 


1.  Repair  cars  (3T) 

2.  Design  new  cat?s(8D~I) 

3.  Sell  cars  ,(5P)  . 

4*  Discover  a  cure  for 
a  disease  (2D-I) 

5/  VJrite  an  article 

about  a  disease  (ID-I) 

6.  Help  someone 
overcome  a 
disease 

7.  Work  at  a  ' 
telephone 
switchboand  CiT) 

8.  Repair  telephone 
lines  (6T) 

9.  Install  telephones 
in  homes  (3T) 


10.  Vbrk  on  a  big 
tobacco  farm  (6T) 

11.  \h?iXe  for  a 
newspaper  (ID- I) 

12.  \tork  in  an 
Airplane  factory(3T) 

13 .  Draw  a  picture 
of  a  dog  (8D-I) 

m.    Build  a 

doghouse  (6T) 

15.    VJrite  a  stor;/ 

about  a  dbg  (ID-I) 

].6.    Plan  a  school 
dance  (5P) 

17.  Cbllect  tickets  at 
the  door  (4D-I0 

18.  Decorate  the  dance 
hall  (8T) 
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19, 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
•  35. 
36. 


Sort  mail  in  a 
Post  office  (4T) 

Grew  vegetables  (6T) 

Care  for  old 
people  (7P) 

Work  as  a  mCA 
.counselor  (7P)' 

Keep  track  of  dues 
and  expenses  (4D-I) 

Write  a  nev7S  article 
about  the.YICA  (lD-1) 

Teach  a  child  hov? 
to  swim  (6P) 

Fix  a  toy  for  a 
cliild  (3T)  . 

Explain  electricity 
to  a  ciiild  (2D-I) 

VJork  as  an  orderly 
in  a  hospital  (7P) 
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37. 
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Repair  small  electrical 
appliances  (3T) 

Sell  insurance  around 
the  country  (5P) 

.  Manage  a  pilitical 
campaign  (5P) 

Design  campaign 
posters  (8D-I) 

Ai'iGwer  the  phone  at 
headquarters  (4P)  - 

Set  up  displays  in  a 
store. (8T)  • 

Sell  from  door 
to  door  (5P) 

Write  advertisem.ents 
(ID-I) 

Prepare  paychecks  in 
an  office  (HD--I) 


Repair  office 
equipment  (3T) 


39.  Prepare  X-rays  in  a 
dentist's  office  (2T) 

40 .  Write  a  Play 
(1I>-I) 

Ul.    Direct  a  play  (5P). 

Li-2.    Paint  scenery  for 
a  play  (8T) 


M-3.    .Do  research  on  improvirtg 
a  product  (2D-I)   


144.    Persuade  people  to  use 
a  new  product-  (5P) 

45.  •  Figure  out  the  cost  of 
producing  a  product 
C4D-I) 


46-.    Teacii  first  aid  at  a 
camp  (7D-I) 

47.    Teach  arts  and  crafts 
at  a  camp  (8T) 


48.    Teach  sports  at  a.  camp  ^ 
(6P)  _ 


49.  Draw  plans  for  houses 
■  (2D-I) 

50.  Help  build  houses(6T) 

51.  Sell  houses  (5P) 

52.  VJork  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  (2T) 

53 .  VJork  ■  in  a  weatlier 
station  (2D-I) 

54.  Counsel  in  a  prison 
(7P) 


55 »    Write  magazine  articles 
(ID-I)     '  _ 

56 .    Deliver ' magazines 

by  truck  (5T)  _ 
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57.    Bill  custoiners  for 

magazines  (UD-I)   

58 •    Pilot  an  airliner  (3T) 


59-    Malce  airplame 

reservationsCUD-I ) 


60.  Sell  airline 
service  (5P) 

61.  Repair  factory 
mnrh-inery  (3T) 


62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 


Inspect  factory 
products  (2T_ 

Gieck  factory  ijorker's 
health  (7P) 

Create  oil  paintinp:s 
(8D-I)  ■ 

Paint  houses  (6T) 

Fill  out  orders 
for  paint  (4-D-I) 
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SATISFS^EJG. HEEDS  THROUGH'  WOr>K 


Teacher  Manual  -' 

Introduction:    The  following  statement  should  be  read  to  the  students 
before-  they  start  this  survey  of  need  satisfactions. 

It -is  not' easy  for  anyone  to  Icnow  the  inner  you.    But  it  is 
important  for  you  to  understand  as  iiuch  as  possible  about  your  inner 
needs  and  how  to  satisfy  tnem.    Satisfaction  tlirough  suitable  wor]<  is 
a  basic,  way  of  ineeting  soire  of  your  inner  needs.    One  point  tliat 
sJicxild  be  made  clear  is  tliat  the  work  you  enn;age  in  does  not  have  to 
satisfy  every  one  of  your  needs.    If  a  person's  ti'7o.  or  three 
strongest  needs  are  satisfied,  he  tends  to  feel  overall' satisfaction o^' 

Scoring  Procedure: 

Tiie  teacher  v?ill  find  a  number  in  parentiiesis  to  the  ri^ht  of  eacl': 
item.    Tliis  number  refers  to  one  of  four  needs  categories.  Add 
up  the  plus  sisris(+)  only  and  put  the  total  nurf±)er  after  the  specific 
need  category.    A  score  of  8  to  11  indicates  a  strong  need  satisfaction;  ' 
5  to  7  indicates  an  average  need  satisfaction;  and  1  to  4  indicates  a 
low  needs  sa^iisfaction. 

Bcample  of  scoring  sheet:  Total  Si.i^is 

1.  Meed  for  security  j  physical  and  psychological  safety    '  . 

2.  Meed  for  affection  ■  ■   

3.  Need  for  self  respect;  prestige;  independence i 

Respect  for  others  ■  ■  

4.  Need  for  knowledge  and  understanding;  maJcing  most  of 
one's,  self 


The  student  should  receive  the  results.  Tlien  he  should  explore  various  jobs 
that  might  lend  themselves  to  satisfying  some  of  his  stronger  inner  needs. 

NOTE:      The  teacher  may  refer  to  a  booklet  entitled ,    ^*Your  Personality 
and  Your  Job^' ,  from  SRA  for  further  information  and  activities . 
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SATISIYBIG  r^EEDS  ItlROUGH  VJOPK 


Directions : 

Put  a  plus  sign  (+)  to  tiie  left  of  each  satisfaction  that  goes  with  one  of  your 
strongest  needs,  and  a  minus  sign  (-)  to  the  left  of  each  satisfaction  you  feel  you 
need  not  seek. 


 Feeling  important  (3) 

}     Working  witii  words  (H) 

 Being  told  what  to  do  (1) 

 Being  treated  like  a  person  ( 3 ) 

  Getting  attention  (2) 

 Being  a  i^oember  of  a  group  (2) 

^  Being  challenged  intellectually  (4) 

  Feeling  surk  of  keeping  your  job  (I) 

Feeling  proud  of  yourself  (3) 

 Knowing  why  you're  doing  sometliing  (1) 

 Being  liked  by  co-workers  (2) 

^  Acliieving  your  arrtoition  (H) 

 VJoiking  for  a  small  fimi  (1) 

 Feeling  self-confident  (3) 

 Exercising  leadership  (3) 

  Feeling  suited  to  your  work  (4) 

 Being  creative  or  original  (4) 

 Influencing  people  (3) 

Being  honest  (3) 

^  Eating  good  food  (1) 

 Liking  your  co-wor3<:ers  (2) 

Seeing  tlie  product  of  your  work  (2) 


Always  knO'anf:  V7hat*s  next  (1) 
Being  able  to  express  your  ideas  (4) 
Feeling  safe  from  accidents  (1) . 
Making  your  fami.ly  proiad  of  you  (2) 
Hot  having  responsibility  (1) 
Talking  to  co-workers  (2) 

( — 

Feelin.f^  part  of  sanething  big  CD 
Mastering  an  area,  of  knowledge  (4) 
Feeling  loyal  to  others  (3) 
Being  promoted  (4) 

Working  in  pleasant  surroundinp,s  (1) 
Using  your  capabilities  (M-) 
Telling  others  what  to  do  (3) 
Living  up  to  your  ideals  (4) 
liking  the  work  you  do  (2) 
Being  with  other  people  (2) 
Dealing  with  ideas  (4) 
Feeling  useful  and  needed  (2) 
Doing  things  others  can't  do  (3) 
Having  your  vjork  praised  (2) 
Gaining  status  in  your  coirmnity  (3) 
Vtorking  for  a  large  company  (1) 
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■  RESOURCE  SHEET 

Goal  ' 2A    The  student  will  determine  characteristics  of  jobs  and 

relate  preparation  and  requirements    needed  to  job  choicco 

Activity  one 

Activity  on  Career  Investigation 

Activity  covers  the  follov/ing  objectives:     2C,  4A,  ^B^  SA^  sSB,5C 

Getting  Started:     Each  student  should  refer  to  his  list  of  jobs 
under  each' cluster  to  select  two  jobs  from  each  cluster  for  research, 

Cluster 


ERLC 


Ic     Job  Title:       a)  b) 


2p     This  job  deals  mainly  with  ( people ,  data*,  and  things) 
a)  -  •  b) 


List  the  skills  a  person  would  need  for  this  job, 
a)     lo  b)  1. 

3ft  3  a 

List  the  characteristics  of  this  job- 

Salary  Range  a«    .   bo  " 

Environment  ao  bo  . 


Movement  ao  ' •  bo 

Union  a.o  "  bo 

flazards  a »  ■  bo 

Where  Job  is  Found  ao   bo 

Number  of  Hours  ao  '  bo 


5o     What  preparation  and  requirements  are  needed  for  the  job? 
a)     How  much  education?    a)  bo 


b)  Apprenticeship  a)   bo 

c)  How  x^70uld  you  get 

started  in  the  job?     a)  '    bo 

d)  What  further  education 
would  you  need  to  keep 

the  job?  a)   bo 
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RESOURCE  SHEET 

Goal  2A    Activity  one  (continued) 

60  Do  you  see  any  similarities  between  the  two  jobs  selected 
in  this  cluster?    If  so,  list  themo 

7,     Do  you  see  a  progression  from  one  of  these  jobs  to  the 
other? 

80     Is  the  job  .secure  in  the  future?   ' 
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RESOURCE  SHEET  "  ■     ^         .  ' 

Goal     2A    The  student  v^ill  determine'  characteristics  of  jobs  and 

relate  preparation  and  requirements  needed  to  job  choice* 

Activity  two    Career  Selection  Activity  '  ^ 

Student  will  refer  to  his  research  sheets  for  jobs  in  each  cluster 
to  answer  the  following  questions* 

Refer  to  question  3  to  complete  the. following  table  of  skills. 

Skills  Cluster 

lo  '  ' 

2o  ' 

3  . 

etCo  7: 

Directions :  •    .  : 

1..    List  all  the  skills  under  '  skills"  on  the  table^  you  found 
during  your  research  of  jobs  in  the  clusters «     (  not  cluster  you 
found  it  under) 

2.     Put  a  check  in. each  cluster  box  where  the  skills  are  found » 
Mote^  ^  Some  skills  maybe  found  in  more  than  one  cluster « 

Questions- 

1.     Can  you  see  where  a  set  of  skills  a  person  might  have  for  a 
job  would. fit  into  more  than  one  job  cluster « 

2o     Select  two  jobs  from  two  different  clusters  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  related  in  terms  of  skills  or  other  requirements  and  explain 
what  you  V70uld  need  to  change  jobSo 

3.0     Select  two  related  jobs  in  one  cluster  and  explain  what  addi- 
tional skills  or  education  you  would  need  to  change  jobs, 

•4o     In  view  of  the  information  you  have  obtained  from  your  study 
of  careers  5  .what  lifetime  .  careers  are  you .  pursuing? 
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iNlIMTH  GRADE  RESOURCE  SHEET 
Resource  for  #3  Sanple' Contracts. 

Sample  1.  .     .  ■ 

Group  Members:  '  ■ 

.  .  .  _ 

Our  group  is  going  to  study  occupations.    T>iis  is  what  we 

are  going  to  do  between  ^  '    (date)  and   

 (date).     We  are  going  to  make  our  report  to  the  class  on   (date 


^   .   ■        will  do  these  things: 

(member  of  group  ) 

 .   _will  do  these  tilings: 

^  will  do. these  things: 

 \<iill  do  tiiese  thin^rrs: 

^  •  will  do  these  thinp;s : 

 ■  ^  will  do  tliese  tilings: 
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Sanple  Contracts  continued 


Sample  2  ....  ^ 
Student ' s  Mame   '  " Teadier 


(or  names  of  students  in  group)  .  ^ 

Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Program- 

I  am  going  to  study  the   ^   field  of  occupations .    I  liave 

read  tiirough  ttie  booklet  and  vjould  like  to  follow  these  objectives: 

P>  .  !  -  .  J... 

P-_  .  

P-  :  

1 

P-    :  


Teacher^ s  notes/  (Teadier  can  vjork  out  independently.;  teacher  can  copperativel}/ 
plan  with  student.) 


For  an  *  W 

Page     '      ^  Activity_ 


Page  .  Activity_ 

Page    "  ^   .  Activity_ 


For  a  ^^B*' 

Page_  _^  '  Activity_ 


Page  Activity^ 


Page_^  _Activity_ 

For  a  »'C" 

Page  •    Activity 

Page  J  ■  .  /\ct  ivi  ty__ 


Student's  agreement: 
I  am  going  to  work  for  a    .    grade,  based  on  the  assignments  above. 


Sample  Contracts  Continued 


Sanple  3  '  ■ 

Student's  Nane   .   •  ;  JPeriod_  

I  arn  going  to  study  occupations  in  the   •  booklet, 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  following  things  about  these  jobs:  (objectives) 


I  would  like  to  learn  these  things  by  doing'  these  activities  from  the  booJclet: 

Page_  ■    A::tivity  .   

Page  _/^ct  i  vity_  .  

Page  Activity^  ^_   -   ' 

Page_  Activity   '_  . 

Page-  Activity   .   

.1  tihink  that  if  I  get  this  .vrork  done  by  ^  (date) , 

I  should  get  a  grade . 

Student  ^s  signature  ■  " 

Teacher's  conment:    I  will  agree  VJitii  your  proposal  if  you  also  do  these  thinj^s 

Teacher's  signature  
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Sample  Caitracts  Ccntinued 
Sample  5  • 

I  am  going  to  study  Career. 

In  my  agreement  with  _( teacher),  I  kno?  that  I  will  rece 

 .grade  and  one  credit  for  doing  these  things:"" 

.1. 
2. 

3.  • 
4. 

5.  -     .  ■ 

6.  WorJc  raist  be  completed  by    (date). 


Teacher  Si^ature  '  ~        Student's  signature 
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mimi  GRADE  CHECKLIST  FOR  STUDENTS 


Regardless  of  the  type  of  progroni  eacli  sciiool  selects,  to  implement  in    tlie  " 
ninth  grade,  each.  '  studeit  must  coiirplete  activities  in  the  following  categories 


Category 

Complete 

Incomplete 

Goal  1.    Tiie  student  will  develop  a  process  where 
by  he  relates  his  interests,  needs,  and  abilities 
to  career  choices  and  develops  a  method  to  investigate 
many  career  choices  by: 

a.  evaluating  interests,  abilities,  and 
needs  as  related  to  a  career  selection. 

b.  identifying  and  using  available  tools 
in  job  selection 

c.  developing  a  criteria  such  as  people,  data 
(ideas),  and  things  to  investigate  job  choices.-  ' 

d.  Demonstrating  hew  he  will  support  himself 
until  reaching  liis  career  goals  -  includin?^ 

a  saleable  skill  at  his  Iti-gh  school  graduation. 

e.  listing-  a  sequence  of  steps  for  future 
job  and/or  career  selection 

Goal  2-    Bie  student  V7ill  investi^^ate  career  cluster 
by: 

a.  determining  the  cliaracteri sties  of  jobs, 

b.  relating  preparation  and  requirements  needed 
to  ead'i  job  choice. 

Goal  3.    Ihe  student  will  develop  a  tentative 
life-time  career  by: 

a.  completing  a  career  planner 

b.  writing  reports  on  field  trips  v:hich 
relate  to  his/her  high  school  program. 

<t  ■ 

o 
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Taken  from  the  '^Transportation  Club  of  Syracuse,  Inc." 
Newsletter  -  ^'The  Book;' 
Vol.  XXII  No.  ru,  December" T.9*72 


..STiTg.M^^pagg  ON  EDUCA TI0!\T.   .   ^Pres.  Don  French 

The  number  one  priority  of  this  OAtministratiori'iins  estab'^ 
lishing  a  dialogue  between  the  tran^poj-^taiion  profest^ion 
and  the  Syracuse  scliool  system.     This  ?ias  been    cc omp  1  ich^^d^ 
Early  this  year^   Ward  Sperry  of  the  Educa-tion  Co?::mittee  and 
Bob  Guaclagyzo  of  the  Special  Oo^:/riittce  rmd-e  contact  with  the 
Board  of  J^diiodtion.     Since  then  jnany  meetings  have  hee^i 
held  end  Q.dditional.  people  have  become   involved  in  this 
worthy  pf^oject.     On  Got.  24  and  again  on  the  Jlst^  Harry 
IV  e  ber^  Jo  hn  Mi  1  iti  ^  Ji  m  Da  v  i  s ,  J  i  m  •  Ca  rl  t  o  n  o.  nd  yo  u  rs  t  rul  y 
held  a  lecture  and.  discussion  fleeting  with  a  group  of  3671- 
\  tor  students  at  Henninger  High  School,     The  ^nain  lecture 
.vxie  given  by  our  most  e7ithusia3tic  and  vocal  member s>  Harry 
^V^eber^  followed  by  the  other  members  of  this  task  force 
touching  o?i  the  major  j^acets  of  transportation. 

IVc  now  feel  our  ir:v:\ediate  goal   is  the  estahlishrient  of  a 
co:urse\  in  transportation  in  the  school  curriculvjsi.  This 
will  be  backed  up  by  guest'  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders 
from  the  Tra7isportati on  Club  of  Syracuse The  people  from 
the  Board  of  fkiucation  who  have  osen  guiding  us  are  known 
as  occur)ational  resource  special  istSc     They  arei  Mrs^  J'i:i.ry 
Jane  Fossaceoa ^  Mrs.  Frances  Ti'onynor^  .'/r.  Sob  Brown  and  Mr^ 
I'iqnald  (^occiole.     To  them  go  our  heartfelt  thanks n 

There   is  so  r^uch  more  to  add  but  time  and  space  do  not  al-- 
low  it*     Suffice  to  say^   your  i  nooning  adfni?ii  strati  on  is 
committed  to  building'  greater  involvement  between  ourselves 
and  the  schools.     i^e  need  many  more  good  people  in  this 
wo7iderful  field  of  transportation.     The  ho'rir:ions  are  unlim-- 
ited.     Come  forward  if  you  have  nev)  ideas  and  if  you  are 
asked  to  be  a  discL^ssio?2  leader  or  a  lecture/'.     Give  it 
your  best  shot.     IVe  Iiave  t?ie  talent ^  ive'Jiave  the  door  dpeii, 
'Let 's  move  on  this  opportunity.     Remember  -  iiothing  happens 
till  somethiJig  is  moved* 

.  ^      -y.-      -^^      ^-    ff^      ^  • 

^^Middl  e  age  is  when  work  begi7is  to  be  a  lot  less  fun  — 
and  fun  begins  to  be  a  lot  more  work'\ 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CO.O.P-  OUESTIONAIRE 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Grade  Taught  ^   .    Subject  

INTRODUCTION 

The  materials  used  this  year  in  Careers  Unlimited  were  designed 
to  be  used  in  the  7th  grade.     We  plan  to  revise  these  materials  and 
write  a.dditional  materials  for  8th  and  9th  grades.     In  order  to  do 
this  5  v;e  need  the.  feedback  of  teachers  v7ho  have  been  involved  in  the 
program  this  year  so  that  any  change  is  based  on  this . feedback . 

As  you  respond  to  the  following  questions^  those  that  don't 
^PPly'to  your  grade  level  may  be  omitted,  but  please  answer  as  many 
questions  as  you  possibly  can. 

1.     Hovj  many  of  .your  students  showed  interest -in  career  studies? 

most,  some  5  very  few,  none  at  all 
2*     Do  you  feel  that  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  aided  in  ful- 
filling this  need  (if  any)  for  career  studies? 

yes  5  no,  not  sure 

3.  Do  you.,,  as  a  teacher,  feel  that  career  studies  are  necessary? 

yes,  no,  not  sure 

4.  Do  you  feel  that    career  studies  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum?  .  ^ 

yes,"  no,  not  sure 

5.  With  the  materials  available ,  do  you  feel  the  booklets  used  this 
year  were  appropriate  for  this  grade  level.? 

yes,  no  * 

6*  ^  The  booklets  used  this  year  were  originally  designed  for  the  7th 
grade.     Do  you  feel  these  booklets  were  appropt'iate  for  this 
grade  level? 

yes ,  no  ' 

7.     If  answer  was  no,  to  what  grade  level  do  you  feel  they  were 

appropriate?  ^  .  .  L 

O         ,  ■     8th,  9th,,  none  at  all  .  .     4070    .  .  ■  (OVER) 


Do  you  fo'el  that  the  7th  grade  program  materials  should  be  re- 
vised to  provide  more  structure? 

yes^  no,  not  sure 
Which  type  of  alternative  materials  would  you  consider  more 
appropriate  for  7th  graders?  ,  ' 
a,     textbooks  " 
'  b.     strtictured  student  workbooks  ■ 
'C.     individual  student  activity,  books 

d,  teacher  reference  packet  (i,e.   samf;le.  worksheets,  sample 
outline,  lesson  plans^  sample  discussion) 

e.  other   '  . 

Dp' you  feel  .that  8th  grade  materials  should  be  V7ritten  to  provide 
more  structure?  .  - 

yes ,  no ,  not  sure 
Which  type  of  alternative  materials  would'  you  consider  appropriate 
for  8th  graders? 

a.  ,  textbooks 

b*     structured  student -v?orkbooks 

c*     individual  student  activity  books 

d.     teacher  reference  packet  (i.e.   sample  worksheets,  samp].G 
lesson  plans,  sample  discussion  outline) 

e  .  other  

Do  you  feel  that  9th  grade  materials  should -be  v;ritten -to  provide 
more  structure? 

yes  5  no,  not  sure 
Which  type  of  alternative  materials  would  you  consider  appropriate. 
for  9th  graders?  "  ■ 

.  a,     textbook&  "  '  i  - 

b.  structured  student  workbooks 

c.  individual  studont  activity  books,  AQ^^ 
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d.  teacher  reference  packet  (i.e-   sample  v/orkshects,  sample 
lesson  plans,  sample  discussion  outline) 

e .  other  _^  

14.     Do  you  feel  that  the  content  of  the  program  used  th^s  year 

(introduction . un? t  and  individualized  career  studies)  was  too  ex- 
tensive to  cover  in  a  period  of  120  class  hours? 
agree,  disagree,  not . sure 

IS*     The  program  for  career  study  this  year  was  designed  to  consist  of 
approximately  30  class  hours  per  subject  areaV    Do  you  feel  that 
this  vms  too  much  time^  sufficient  time,  or  insufficient  time?  . 

16.     One  of  the  objectives  of  the  program' is  to  integrate  career  study 
with  the  regular  school  curriculum.     What  format  do  you  feel  would 
be  most  effective  in  accomplishing  this? 

a.  straight  bloc  of  time 

b.  one^  day  a  week 

c.  individual  choice  by  teacher  to  incorporate  into  subject 
area  where  and  when  appropriate 

/17*     Do  you  feel  that  it  is"  necessary  to'  establish  a  city-wide  policy 
for  evaluation  of  student  participation  in  program? 
yes,  no  5  not  sure 
18 .     Do  you  feel  student  evaluation  should  be : 

a.  pass  -  fail 

b.  school  grade 
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Do  you  have  any  additional  coirorients ,   suggestions,  or  criticisms?  (If 
related  to  a  specific  question  above,  please  indicate  the  number  of  the 
question < ) 


Return  to: 

Guided  Occupational  Orientation 

Career  Center 

George  Washington  School 

197  0  Meadowbrook  Drive 

Syracuse,  Nev;  York  1322^^ 


10  teachers  finish  workshop 


By  SUE  CAMPBELL 

A  team  of  10  Syracuse 
eachers  has  completed  a 
.ive-week  workshop  geared  to- 
ward  incorporating  career 
planning  and  preparation  into 
the  city's  junior  high  school 
program. 

The  summer  workshop  was 
part  of  the  district's  $544,000 
f^^derally  funded  Guided  Occu- 
pational Orientation  Program. 
Aim  of  the  program  is  to  de- 
velcip  career  planning  skills  in 
the  district's  students,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  day-to* 
day  histruction  in  academic 
classes  more  meaningful.  Un- 
der the  program,  English,  so- 
cial studios,  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  work 
together  to  point  their  instruc- 
tion towards  career  aims. 

Efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  last 
school  year.  The  summer 
workshop  completely  revised 
last  year's  materials,  based 
on  teacher  and  student  recom- 
meadatioris,  constructed  a  to- 
tally new  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  guide,  and  prepared 
special  materials  for  ninth 
graders. 

Skill  building  kits  were  as- 
sembled for  teacher  use,  con- 
taining ideas  for  career  edu- 
cation and  where  to  go  to  im- 
plement them. 

The  teachers  also  planned 
school  personnel  orientation 
programs  to  be  held  this  fall, 
beginning  with  Levy  Junior 
High  in  late  September.  The 
workshops  are  planned  to  aid 
teachers  in  working  with  the 
prepared  materials  and  tell 


them  about  career  resources 
in  the  city. 

One  of  the  resources  are 
the  four  occupational  resource 
specialists,  working  under 
Richard  Bannigan,  district  as- 
sistant for  guided  occupation- 
al orientation. 

The  specialists  are  responsi- 
ble for  coordhiating  the  pro- 
gram and  helping  teachers  lo- 
cate resources  such  as  films, 
public  agencies,  field  trips. 

According  to  Ron  Cocciole 
of "  Shea  Junior  High,  work- 
shop director,  the  district 
ho^s  to  make  educational  ef- 
forts more  relevant  and 
meaningful  to  non*college  stu- 
dents, at  the  same  time  as 


helping  college-prep  students 
make  more  valid,  long-term 
career  decisions. 

Working  with  Cocciole  in 
the  workshop  held  at  Corcor- 
an High  School  were  Leonard 
Obler  of  H.  W.  Smith  School, 
Dorothy  Save  of  Lincoln.  John 
Hernandez  of  Clary,  Job  Bon- 
ura  of  H.  W.  Smith,  Leo 
Sweeney  of  Eastwood,  Jo 
Kornbluth  of  Roosevelt, 
Thomas  Calabufo  of  Blodgett, 
Tom  Homestead  of  Levy,  and 
Irma  Hilts  of  Grant  Junior 
High.  Several  school  princi- 
pals, administrative  personnel 
and  the  city's  occupational 
specialists  worked  with  the 
group  on  a  consulting  basis. 


Discussing  junior  bigit  p  r  o  g  r  a  in 
cbangeH  are,  from  left,  Len  Obler,  so- 
cial studies  teacher  at  H.W.  Smith; 
John  Hernandez,  math  teacher  at 
Clary;  Dorothy  Savo,  English  teacher 


at  Lincoln;  Thomas  Colabufo,  guid- 
ance counselor  at  Blodgett,  and  Irma 
Hilts,  science  teacher  at  Grant  Junior 
High. 


A  07  4 


Print  Shop  Teacher  and  Neighborhood  Youtn  Corp 
workers . printing  Career  Education  curriculum  materials 


0 


Teachers  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  workers 
collating  curriculum  materials  and  making  up 
7th  and  8th  grade  Resource  Kits 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  Disrrict 


Student's  Name   Teacher 

'     ■    ^    .  School 


ORIENTATION  PRE-POST  TEST 


LESSON  I  ■  ' 

Match  the  word  with  the  meaning  by  putting  the  correct  letter  in  the 
blank.. 

A.  Trait  '  *   .     "  being  able  to  do  certain  things 

B.  Ability   ^a  feeling  of  wanting  to  know,  see, 

■ '  or  own  something 

C.  Interest  words  used  to  tell  how  people  act 

D.  Personality   ^traits,  abilities  and  interests  that 

make  you  different  from  others 

.LESSON  II  ^  ' 

Put  T  for  true  and  F  for  false  on  the  blank. 

 A,     .:;veryone  should  do  the  same  kind  of  work  no  matter  what  they, 

like  or  dislike. 

 B.     It  is  important  to  know  your  likes  and  dislikes. 


LESSON  III 


Put  a  rnack   (V^)  mark  in  front  of  the  right  answer. 
1.     If  we  are  often  late  for  school our  teacher  can 

 fire  us   stop  our  salary   keep  us  in  after  schooli 


If  we  don't  do  our  school  work  we  get- low  marks,  but  if  a  worker 
doesn't  do  his  work  his  boss  can  ■ 

■   keep  him  in  after  work   ^give,  him  low  grades    :^  stop  his 

salary 

If  we  work  hard  in  school  we  can  get  good  marks .  If  a  worker  works 
hard  on  his  job  he  can  get 

a  raise  in  salary   (more  money)   _    ^fired    _    high  marks 


1;^ ,         4 .     A  good  student  and  a  good  worker  comes  to  school  or  work 

 dirty  and  sleepy   ^late  or  doesn't  come  in  at  all        clean  and. 

^  ready  to  work 
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LESSON  IV 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false. 

.  ^1.  •  Certain  jobs  are  ixeeded  in  every  area  where  people  live. 

 2.    The  location  of  a  job  does  not  matter  as  long  as  you  get  paid 

for  doing  it. 

 _3.     Jobs  can  be  "grouped"  in  many  different  ways,  such  as  location, 

amount  of  skill  needed,  etc. 

 4.     Certain  jobs  have  certain  duties  that  do  not  belong  to  any 

other  job. 

LESSON  V 

I?ut  T  for  true  or  P  for  false. 

 ^1.     If  we  do  not  get  paid  for  helping  our  parents  with  the  housework 

what  do  we  do  is  not  considered  work. 

 _^2.     Division  of  labor  means  working  only  part  of  a  day. 

 ^3.     Each  person  depends  on  others  ,  to  produce  most  of  the  goods 


and  services  he  needs. 

When  people  work,  they  produce  either  goods  or  services. 


LESSON  VI 

1.  •  In  a  factory,  workers  are  grouped  as:     (check  one  group) 

 old,  young,  middle  aged 

 unskilled,  semi-skilled,  skilled 


early,  late,  careless 


2.  Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false. 

 ^a.     Unskilled  workers  get  the  lowest  pay 

__b.     A  semi-skilled  worker  gets  on-the-job  training 

 c.     A  skilled  worker  learns  his  skill  as  an  apprentice 

 d.     A  technician  needs  no  speical  training 

 je.  .A  bus  driver  is  a  professional  person 

 f .     A  para-professional  is  an  aide  or  assistant  to  a  professional 

person. 

3.  Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false. 

a«    -A  job  family  contains  many  different  jobs  all  in  the  same 
career  area. 

 b.     Some  job  families  are  made  up  by  the  amount  of  skill  and 


training  required. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  this  study,  our  goal  is  to  realize  that  each  of  us  is  more 
than  just  skin  and  bones,  and  some  of  the  things  that  make  us  different 
are  called  traits,  abilities  and  interests.     We  will  try  to  learn  more 
about  ourselves  by  studying' our  own  traits  and  abilities:     We'll  see 
how  our  interests  affect  what  we  do,  and  how  we  do  it.. 


Can  you  see  why  this  study  is  important?    By  understanding  our- 
selves, we  can  not  only  learn  to  live  with  others,  but  also  we  can  know 
more  fully  what  we  can  and  cannot  do  as  a  person. 

The  more  thought  you  give  to  planning  your  future,  the  better 
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INTRODUCTION  -  cont'd. 


idea:! 

Begin  making  a  scrapbook  of  pictures  and  clippings  from  old 
magazines  and  newspapers  that  you  feel  reflects  your  per- 


NEEDED: 

Newspapers,  magazines. 

Paper  on  which  to  mount  pictures  and  clippings. 

paper  and  scissors 

your  thoughts  about  YOU.  : 


EXAMPLES: 

pictures  or  articles  about  your  favorite  sport....  your  sty 1 
.  of  clothing. .. .  your  hobbies...,  your  ambition  or  goal,  etc. 
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LESSON  I  : 
"Who  Are  You?' 


Pilmstrip  #1  Who  Are  You? 
Newspaper  -  "H^£p "Wan^ted" 
6 zdtlon 


Have  ypu  ever  dreamed  about  the  job  you  will  have  when  you  grow 
up?    Most  boys  and  girls  have.     This  new  material  you're  going  to  study 
is  about  those  jobs.     The  study  is  called,   "The  World  of  Work"  and  it 
will,  do  two  things : 


■Fifth  grade  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  think  about  your  future. 
You  can  see  many  jobs  by  looking  around  your  neighborhood,  your  school, 
your  own  house  1     How  about  your  Dad?    Can  you  name  good  and  bad  things 
about  his  work?    Is  he  satisfied?    Would  you  feel  the  same  way  about 
that  job? 

Those  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will  help  you- find  out  about 
what  you  can  do . 


LESSON  I   (cont'd)  Activity 
"Who  Are  You?" 

Mien  everyone  has  finished  this  page,  share  the  jobs  you  have  written, 
down  with  your  class.     As  you  tell  the  class  about  them,  be  sure  to  say 
why  you  picked  these  jobs,    (why  you  might  like  them) . 

Look  at  the  "He£p  Wantzd"  section  of  a  newspaper.     You  will' find 
many  different  kinds  of  work.     Pretend  you  are  looking  for  a  job  and 
make  a  list  of  those  jobs  you  would  be  interested  in.     After  you  list 
each  job,  copy  any  information  you  want  to  from  the  want-ad. 

•Name  of  Job  Facts  About  The  Job 
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LESSON  I    (Cont'd)  Activity 
. "Who  Are  You?"  • 

.  T/iaZt6  -  are  words  used  to  tell  how  people  act. 

Example:^   honesty,  bravery,  laziness,  tardiness,  loyalty 

'Can  you  name  some  others?     Remember!     They  are 

words  that  tell  how  people  act.     You  may  use 

more  than  one  word,  such  as  "hard  working". 


Discuss  these  with  your  teacher  and , classmates ,   then  do  the 
exercise  below:     Choose  one  of  the  traits  listed  that  you 
think  best  completes  each  sentence. 

Alert,  Bravery,  Fair,  Kindness,  Honest  ] 

a.  George  Washington  was  a  very   man. 

b.  Tarzan  is  known  for  his  

c.  The  crossing  guard  on  the  corner  is  very  . 


d.  A  referee  in  a  hockey  game  has  to  be    to 

both  teams . 

e.  ^  ,  '   to  animals  is  an  important  trait. 

^-  AbZtZtif  -  power,   skill,  talent 

Can  you  find  the  root  word ' in  "ability"?    Write  here  what 

you  think  it  is.    .   You  can  check  to  see  if  your 

answer  is  right  by  turning' this  sheet  upside  down  and  look- 
ing in  the  corner.     People  have  different  abilities  because 
they  are  able  to  do  different  things..    For  example,  you  : 
are  able  to  do  things  an  adult  cannot  do.... and  an  adult 
has  the  ability  to  do  things  that  you  cannot  do.  These 
differences  are  based  on  many  things,  such  as  age,  training, 
size,  etc .  ■ 
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LESSON  I   (Cont'd)  Activity 
"Who  Are  You?" 

Some  examples  of  abZZ^t^z6  are:  . 

1.  strong  athlete  "  -   ■  

2.  good  cook  

3.  leadership   "".   

4.  good  salesman   ■  - 

5.  musical  -  .       '   [  

Opposite  each  ability  listed,  write  the  name  of  someone  whom 
you  think  has  that  ability. 

Intzh-t^t  -  a  feeling  of  wanting  to  know,   see  or  own  something: 

-  \  ] —  I 

I'm  sure  you  know  many  things  in  which  you  have  an 
interest.  For  example:     sports,   swimming,  special 
TV  shows,  your  friends,  etc.     List  3  things  you  .have 
a  special  interest  in. 

a.  .  ^  - 

b .  

C.  .  ;  

Are  you  sure  what  the  words  tn^a^t^ ,  ab^l^ty  and"^Zntz^z^'t 

mean?    Do -this  exercise  co  find  out.     Put  an  A  before  v 

the  sentences  that  tell  about  an  ability,  put  a  T  before 

the  sentences  that  tell   ibout  a  trait,  put  an  I  before 

the  sentences  that  tell  about  an  interest. 

 ^a.     Sally  thinks  that:  being  a  model  would  be  a  fun 

career.  . 

b-.  ■  Oscar  Robertson  is  tall  enough  to  be  a  star 
basketball  player. 

 ^c.     Abraham  Linqoln  was  known  as  "Honest  Abe". 

^  d.     Carol  likes  rock  music. 

^  _^e.  '  Paul  Bunyon  and  Peeps  Bill  were  strong  enough 

to  do  almost  anything. 

•     _f..   My.  brother  is  always  kind  to  his  dog. 


LESSON  I  (cont'd) 
"Who  Are  You?" 


Activity 


V  t^l  0  yi(iti.^y  •  •  >what  a  long  word  I     Let's  take  it  apart  and  see  what's 
.     in  it.  . 
Person  -  you ^  me,  my  friend,  anyone 
Personal.  -  someithing  that  has  to  do  with  ME, 
.    Personality  -  all  the  things  that  make  me  different  from  others, 

mainly  the  traits ,  abilities ,  and  interests  that 
I  have. 

Think  -  your  pz^^onatZty  is  what  "makes  you  tick"  in  your  own 
special  way.     It  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  type  of  work  you  do  someday. 
Our  self -study  wil 1  cover  your  PERSOWALIT/  first,  because  it  is  so 
important.  — 


LESSON  I   (Cont'd)  Activity 
"Who  Are  You?" 

PERSONALITY 
Other  Ways  to  Learn  About  Jobs 
As  you  continue  growing  up,  the  things  you  study  at  school  and 
the  jobs  you  dp  at  home  or  after  school  will  help  you  discover  the 
things  you. can  do  welx  and  will  like  to  do.     Also,   the.  kind  of  boy  or 

girl  you  are,  the  things  you  like,  your,  friends          all  these  things 

have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  job  you  choose. 

For  Example:     You  know  that  there  are  no  two  people  just  alike. 
Look  at  the  boy  or  girl  nearest  you.     Are  you  taller  or  shorter 


■   I'm  sure  you  will  feel  that  you  not  only  look  different  but  also 
that  you  differ  in  other  things,   such  as   u-avorite  gaiuos ,  .  sub  jec  ts  in 
school  and  sports.     In  other  words  you  can  see  thac  you  have. your  own 

traits  and  interests  that  make  you  --yc  il  . 

f.         ■      ■  •   ■        ,  • 

Now,  because  you  differ. from  other  people,  your  choice  of  jobs  in 

the.  world  of  work  will  be  different  from  that  of  others.     Let's  start 

out  by  thinking  what  kind  of  work  you  are 

interested  in. 


LESSON  I 

"Who  Are  You?" 


Activity 


What  Kind  of  Personality  Do  You  Have? 
Join  a  partner  to  do  this  exercise. 
Talk  over  each  set  of  personality  traits 
and  decide  which  one  best  suits  each  of 
you* 


In  each  box  put  a  check  mark  {  )  beside  the  one  quality  which  you  feel 
best  describes  the  way  you  look,   feel,  or  behave  most  of  the  time.  . 


- 

moody 

shy^ 

worried  • 

bright 

happy 

talkative 

carefree 

average 

restless 

thoughtful 

nervous 

brains, 
brilliant 

angry 

noisy 

calm 

stupid 

rudd 

popular 

handsome 

sloppy 

casual 

unpopular 

average 

well-dressed 

few  manners 

hated  ^ 

looks 
ugly 

dirty 

polite 

liked 

good  look- 

dishonest 

ing 

truthful 
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LESSON  I  (Cont'd) 


Activity 
What  Do  You  Like  to  Do? 
Choose  a  friend  and  do  this 
exercise  as  a  team  of  two.  One 
person  should  ask  the  other 
if  he  has  the  traits  listed 
here .  ■ 


Put  a  check  mark  (  )  beside  ten  that  you  both  feel  best  tell  what  he 
is  like.     Keep  all  your  .work  sheets  in  your  folder. 


good  at  handling  money 


like  drawing 

good  at  meeting  new  people 


people  turn  to  you  for  advice 


-have  a  good  imagination 
able  to  get  "things  organized 
like  sports 


like  to  read 

like  to  work  with  your  hands 
"(build  models,  knit,   sew,  etc.) 

like  to  work  outdoors 


_like  to  create  fashions  or 
design  cars 


_-njoy  working  with  people" 

have  a  go.od  memory 

njoy  working  with  very  small 
:hildren 

1.  '  .  . 

■^.ike  to  travel 

iiot  afraid  of  heights 

.on't  mind  hard  work 

interested  in  anything  that 
aas  to  do  with  outer  space 

lave  good  'handwriting 

physically  strong 

_^'.ike  to  work  with  animals  / 
like  to  work  -by  yourself 
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LESSON  I  (cont'd) 
"Who  Are  You?" 


ACTIVITY 


After  you  have  marked  the  ten  traits  that  you  feel  you  have,  copy 
them  on  these  lines. 


With  your  partner,  think  of  some  jobs  that  would  call  for  the  traits 
you  listed  above.     Write  the  .jobs  here: 


LESSON  II 

"What  Do  You  Like  to  Do?" 


My  Likes  and  Dislikes 


ACTIVITY 


1.     Subjects  I  like  to  read  about: 


2.     My  favorite  TV  show: 


.3.     My  favorite  sport:     to  play 

to  watch 

4.  Hobbies: 


5.     My  best  subject: 


6.     Jobs  I  have  had: 


7.     My  clubs: 


8.     My  favorite  book; 
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LESSON  II  (cont'd) 

"What  Do  You  Like  to  Do?" 


Filmstrip  #2 


What  Do  You  Like  to  Do? 

Now^  because  you  differ  from  other  people,  your  choice  of  jobs  in  the 
world  of  work  will  be  different  from  that  of  others.   ..  Let^^s  start  out 
by  thinking  what  kind  of  work  you  would  like  to  do-     Here  is  a  list  of 
many  different  jobs.     Put  a  check  mark   (   )   beside  the  ones . you  think 
you'd  like  to  have.  ^ Put  a  cross    (X)   beside  the  ones  .you  think  you 
would  not  like  to  have. 


baker 

teacher 

waitress 

gas  sta- 
tion worke 

pro-athlete 

steel  mill 
worker 

skin  diver  ■ 

cattle 

.  ;  teller  in  a  bank 

carpenter 

taxi  driver 

rancher 

policeman 

forest  ranger 

milkman 

postal' 
clerk 

truck  driver 

factory  worker 

coach 

telephone 

circus  performer 

bellhop 

social  worker 

lineman  ^  , 

TV  cameraman 

electrician 

dentist 

TV  repair- 

man 

cowboy 

salesman 

■   FBI  agent 

auto 

jet  pilot 

newspaper 

waiter 

mechanic 

farm  worker- 

reporter 

radio 

typist 

■  secretary 

house  pair.'ter 

announcer 

nurse 

LESSON  II  ACTIVITY 
"What  Do  You  Like  to  Do?" 


Why  You  Want  a  Job 

A.     Select,  any  one  of  the  jobs  ii     :he' lists  th?.t  you  put  a  check  mark 
beside.     Then  in  the  spaces  below  give  at  least  2  reasons  why  you 
think  you'd  like  to  have  this  particular  job . 
1. 


2. 


B.  Are  these  based  on  your  likes  and  dislikes?  

C.  Do  you  know  what  training  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  you  to 
get  this  job? 

1.     Write  here  what  you  think,  it  is. 


D.     Choose  one  picture  you  have  chosen  for  your  scrapbook  and  write  a 
paragraph  that  includes  the  following:. 

1.  What  job  the  picture  is  about. 

2.  Why  you  are  interested  in  that  job. 

3.  How  you  would  use  your  interests  and  abilities  in  a. job  of 


LESSON  III.  Filmstrip 

"What"  Good  Is  School?"  "What  Good  Is  School?" 

Words  to  watch  for   (Use  your  glossary) 

1-     Put  this  list  in  alphabetical  order: 

grade  ■  

•J  * 

test  .  ■   ]  ■   

questions  

salary   ■  

important   ■  ■ 

mechanic'  '  ;  

2,     Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  the  above 
list.     Write  the  meanings  here:                                            .       "  ^ 
a,     \  :  ' 


b. 


c . 


d. 


e . 


f . 


LESSON  III    (cont^d)  Activity 
"What  Good  Is  School?" 

Henry  and  Tom 
"Which  One  Are  You  Like?" 
eL     Henry  and  Tom  are  brothers,  .but  they  are  not  alike.     When  they 
were  both  in  school,  Henry  was  a  good  student,  had  good  grades,  did 
well  on  his  tests,  and  asked  good  questions.     He  knew  school  was.  im- 
portant.    The  teacher  could  depend  on  him,  he  was  honest,  wanted  to 
do  a  good  job,  and  helped  other  people.     He  was  the  kind  of  person  you 
want  to  be* 

Tom  was  very  different  from  Henry,     When  Tom  was  in  school,  he 
didn.'t  care  at  all  about  school.     He  s bayed  home  often,  he  came  late, 
.  he  did  not  listen,  and  he  was  almost  thrown  out  of  school.     Tom  thought 
school  wii:.s  a  waste  of-  time.     He  couldn't  wait  to  be.  old  enough  to  quit 
school,   firrid  a  job,  work  for  a  boss,   a.  d  make  a  salary  so  he  could  buy 
things . 

Henry  and  Tom  both  finished  scho  1  and  found  jobs.     Henry  went  to 
work  as  a  mechanic.     He  acted  the  same  way  that  he  did  in  school..  He 
had  listened  and  learned  the  things,  in  school  that  would  help  him  keep 
his  job*     He  did  the  right  things  in  school  r,o  he  would  knew  what-  to,  do  . 
when  he  went  to  work.         .  . 

Tom  had  never  learned  the  right  '  hings  in  school.     He  lost  the  job 
because  he  lost  some  tools.     He  didn't  know  what  w<^.s  impprtant  to  hold 
a  job.     The  sad  part  is  he  wants,  to  wo"  k  and  make  money  but  he  had  never 
learned  how.     He  has  not  learned  what  he*  needs  to  know  to  hold  a  job. 

Almost  everyone  wants  t-Q.  get  a  job  and  make  money,  but  taany  people 
just  don't  know  how.     Will  you  be  a  Her.ry  or  a  Tom*;^'    You  sould  begin 
now  while  you  arc  in  school  to  learn  the  things  that  will  help  you  get 
and  hold  a  job  later  in  life.     It  will  be.,  too  iate  to  learn  things  once  v 
you  are  out  of  school .  '      "  . 

"  ^    •;  •  4096  .  ;     •,  V 
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LESSON  HI 

"What  Good  Is  School?" 


ACTIVITY 


1.       Which  person  in  the  story  do  you  think  is  better,  Henry  or  Tom? 


2.       Put  a  check  next  to  the  answers  which  tell  why  you  felt  one  boy 
was  better.  ^ 


earns  his  own  way 
always  was  late 


took  care  of  tools 


wanted  to  be  a  success 


always  was  on  time 


didn  *  t  care 


Do  you  think  school  and  work  are  alike?     Some  things  you  do  in 
school  are  almost  like  things,  you  would  have. to  do  on  a  job.  Also 
there  are  things  you  can  do  in  scho6l  that  you  cannot  do  on  a  job 
without  being  fired.     The  list  below  gives  two  choices.     Put  a 
check   {  )    in  Column  A  for  the  things  that  are  alike  in  school  and 
work.     Put  a  check  in  Column  B  if  Ihey  are  different. 


A 


(Alike) 
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B 


(Different) 


1. 


m 


Being  on  Time 
School ; 


Work : 


We  must  be  on  time.     If  we 
are  too  late  often,  we 
have  to  stay  after  school. 
We  must  be  oh  time.  If 
we  are  late  too  often, 
we  will  be  fired. 


2 .  Doing  Our  Work 

School:  If  we  don't  do  our  work, 
we  get  low  marks,  but  we 
can  still  come  to  school. 

Work:         If  we  don't  do  our  work, 
we  lose  pur  salary  and 
are  fired . 

3.  Talking  Back 

School:   ■  If  we  talk  back  to  the 

teacher  we  are  punished. 
When  we  learn  to  be  nice 
we  are  not  punished  any- 
more . 

Work:         If  we  talk  back  to  the 
boss  we  get  fired  and 
lose  our  salary . 

4 .  Being  a  Good  Worker 


School  :  ,  If  we  work  hard,  we  can 
get  higher  marks • 

Work:..  If  we  work  hard,  we  can 
het  a  higher  salary.. 


LESSON  III 

"What  Good  Is  School? 


ACTIVITY 


These  are  just  a  few  ways  to  compare  school  and  work.     If  you  want  to 
become  the  kind  of  person  who  can.  hold  a  job,  make  good  money,   and  be  . 
h^PPY  while  you  do  it...   listen  carefully  in  school.     You  learn  a  lot 
about  being  a  good  worker  and  keeping  a  job.  '  Learn  these  things" while 
you're  in  school.     Practice  them  every  day. 

4.     Study  the  list  below  to  find  out  if  the  things  that  make  good  or 

bad  students  are  alike  or  different  from  being  a  good  or  bad  worker, 
Put  a  check (  )    in  the  column  next  to  each  one,  Column  A ' if  you 
think  they  are  alike.  Column  B  if  you  think  they  are  different. 

B"  .  ' 


(Alike) 


(different) 


Being  on  Time 

Good  Student : 
Good  Worker : 

Ready  for  Work 


is  on  time 
is  on  time 


Good  Student:     has  had  a  good 
night ' s  sleep ,  clean ,  has  had 
breakfast,  has  books,  pencil,  pen 
ready. 

Good  Worker:  has  had  a  good 
night ' s  sleep ,  clean ,  has  had 
breakfast ,  has  tools  ready . 

Doing . Your  Best  , 

Good  Student:     Works  hard,  follows 
directions,-  keeps  trying. 
Good  Worker:       Works  hard,  follows 
directions,   keeps  trying. 

Attendance 

Good  Student:     is  at  schopl  every- 
day;    if  he  is  absent,  he  has  an 
excuse .  ' 

Good  Worker :       is  at  work  every  day. 
The  boss  can  depend  on  him.     If  he 
is  absent,   he  has  ;a  reason. 
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LESSON  III 

What  Good  Is  School? 


Activity 


Write  a  paragraph  that  tells  how  school  is  or  is  nor  the  same  as  work. 
Include  information  gained  by  interviewing  your  parents  and  either 
your  teacher  or  someone  who  works  in  your  neigihborhood . 


Use  this  sheet  to  help  you  during  the  interview. 

1.     What  are  two  qualities  that  a  person  shouJ.d  have  to  be  either" 
a  good  student  or  a  good  worker?   


2.     What  is  meant  by  a  "good  attitude"  toward  school  or  work? 


3.     What  work  habits  can  a  student  learn  in  school  that  will  help 
him  in  the  World  of  Work? 
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LESSON  III 

"What  Good  Is  School?" 


ACTIVITY 


A.     What  would  you  say  if  you  were  t 

line  in  front  of  your  answer. 
When  the  boss  says  to  you: 

1.  "This  isn't  right.     Do  it  again." 

 I  thought  it  was  O.K.,  but 

I ' 11  do  it  over . 

 It  was  alright  when  I  left 

it.     Someone  must  have  messed 
it  up. 

 Why  do  I  get  all  the  dirty 

jobs? 

2.  "You're  late  again  today.  I'll 
have  to  take  your  pay." 

 ^John  was  late  yesterday,  and 

you  didn't  take  his  pay. 

 Gee,  I  couldn't  help  it.  My 

clock  stopped,  but  the  bus 
didn ' t . 

 ^Sorry.     I'll  try  not  to  be 

late  again. 


B.  How  polite  are  you  to  your  famil 


these  things?     Put  an  X  on  the 


When  your  teacher  says  to  you: 

3.   "I'm  sure  you  know  the  answers. 
You  were  careless.     Please  do 
this  paper  again. " 

Awl     Do  I  have  to? 


I  goofed.     I'll  try  again. 


Why  do  we  have  to  do  this 
stuff  anyway? 

4.   "You've  been  late  three  times 
this  week.     You'll  have  to 
make  up  the  time  after  school 
tonight. " 

 I  couldn't  get  here.  My 

mother  go  up  late . 

 ^Gee,   it  was  only  five 

minutes . 

 I  know,   1*11  try  not  to  be 

late  again. 


?     To  your  friends? 


1.  Write  what  you  would  say  when  your  father  or  mother  says,  "I  need 
your  help  today.  I  have  some  heavy  work  to  do  and  I  need  someone 
to  help  me  lift  things." 


2.  Write  what  you  would  say  when  your  best  friend  says,   "Gee,   I  can't 
to  with  you  until  I  get  this  work  done  for  Mom." 


3.  Write  what  you  would  say  when  your  sister  or  brother  says,  "Will 
you  get  some  stamps  for  me  on  your  way  home?"  / 
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LESSON  IV  ■  Filmstrip 

"What  Is  A  Job?"  "What  Is  A  Job?" 

Many  Jobs  Are  Needed  Everywhere 

Firemen,  Telephone -Operators ,  and  Teachers  are  found  everywhere • 
See  how  many  of  the  spaces  below  you  can  fill  in  with  jobs  that  are 
found  everywhere. 


WHERE ' DO  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE  AND  WORK? 


LESSON  IV 

"What  Is  A  Job?" 


ACTIVITY 


INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR  JOBS 


Below  is  a  list  of  indoor  and  outdoor  jobs.     See  if  you  can  put  them 

•  i)  . 

into  the  correct  columns ... 

•  'i         ■  . 

JOBS 


INDOOR  JOBS 


OUTDOOR  JOBS 


1..  bookkeeper  10.  tailor 

2.  forest  ranger     11.  carhop 

3.  street  cleaner  12.  maid 

4 .  hatcheck  girl     13.  butcher 
office  hoy 


5. 
6. 


traffic 
policeman 


7-.  elevator 
operator 

8 .  yard  foreman 

9 .  cattle 
rancher 


14.  librarian 

15 .  farmer 

16 .  gardener 
.17 .  janitor 

18.  road  builder 

19 .  cashier 

20.  playground 
,  director 


1 
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LESSON  IV 

"What  Is  A  Job?" 


ACTIVITY 


Arrange  the  list  of  occupations  below  in. alphabetical  order.     Try  to 

— '     .  .,  "  ■ 

use  your  best  handwriting. 


plumber 

1. 

florist  . 

2. 

woodworker 

3. 

housekeeper 

■  a: 

banker 

5. 

artist 

6. 

repairman 

■7. 

baker 

8  . 

electrician 

printer 

10. 

jeweler 

11. 

ar't're^'=5  "=5 

CAVa'  ^ 

12. 

cook 

13. 

dentist 

.14. 

carpenter 

.15. 

model      '  ■  ' 

16. 

dancer- 

IT.- 

bricklayer 

18. 

ERIC 
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LESSON  IV  _  _  ACTIVITY 

"What  Is  A  Crob?"  " 

JOB  DUTIES 

Every  job  has  certain  duties*  See  if  you  can  sort  out  the  duties  in 
the  list  below  and  put  them  into  the  correct  columns. 

1.  dye  hair  9.   give  alcohol  rubs  .  17.  put  air  into  tires 

2.  make  beds  10.   fill  gas  tanks.        18'.  give  manicures 

3.  plant  seeds  11.   frost  cakes  19.  answer  telephone 

4.  open  mail  12.   give  facials  20.  check  oil 

5.  plow  earth  13.  clean  stables  21.   sift  flour 

6.  pluck  eyebrows        14.  mix  batter  22.  change  bandages 

7.  make  appointments  15.   type  letters  23.  milk  cows 

8.  clean  windshields  16.   take  temperatures     24.  bake  bread 

OFFICE  WORKER  C     BAKER  NURSE 


GAS  STATION  WORKER 


BEAUTICIAN 


FARMER. 


LESSON  IV  CLASS  ACTIVITY 

"What  Is  A  Job?"  . 


JOB  DUTIES 


Every  job  has  certain  duties.  See 

if  you  can  sort 

out  the  job  duties 

that  are  listed 

below ^  -and  write  them  under  the  correct  job  titles. 

give  transfers 

arrange  bouquets 

adjust  lenses 

check  brakes 

fill  cavities 

repair  dentures 

mix  batter 

total  deposits 

test  meters- 

-fry  hamburgers 

splice  cables 

erect  scaffolding 

press  suits 

insulate  wires 

saw  boards 

clean  dresses 

make  wreaths 

transplant  flowers 

count  cash 

sell  money  orders 

take  X-rays 

fill  in  trip  sheet 

water  plants 

snap  pictures 

cash  checks 

repair  radar 

print  film 

make  regular  stops 

light  ovens 

set  up  cameras 

collect  fares 

sew  on  buttons 

build  stairs 

balance  accounts 

nail  plywood  . 

inspect  TV  sets 

make  corsages 

treat  gums 

tag  garments 

scramble  eggs 

develop  photos 

make  door  frames 

extract  teeth 

remove  spots 

season  soup 

BUS DRIVER 

COOK 

■   .  BANK 

TELLER 

1.  • 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2 .  ■ 

2.  ; 

3 . 

'J .. 

3. 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

5, 

5. 

FLORIST 

DRYCLEANER  - 

ELECTRICIAN  / 

1 . 

1.  ' 

1. 

2. 

2. 

-  2  /  ^ 

3. 

3. 

3 . 

4- 

4. 

4. 

5.  * 

5. 

•  5 . 

O  -  :      • CONTINUED-  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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LESSON  IV 

"What  Is  A  Job?" 


CLASS  ACTIVITY 


LESSON  IV 
"What  Is  A  Job? 


CLASS  ACTIVITY 


JOB  DUTIES 


Listed  below  are  more  job  duties.  See  if  you  can  sort  them  out,  and 
write  them  under  the  correct  job  titles. 


c;j:ean  picture  screen 

balance  accounts 

act  as  trustee 

replace  spark  plugs 

weigh  packages 

total  checks 

test  for  gas  leaks 

trim  lamb  chops  ^ 

pluck  eyebrows 

register  letters 

hammer  out  dents 

make  arrests 

take  fingerprints 

give  manicures 

draw  up  wills 

slice  spareribs 

install  sprinklers 

count  money 

operate  cash  register 

replace  worn  tubes 

dye  hair 

prepare  mortgages 

balance  wheels 

make  change 

sell  money  oiders 

shadow  suspects 

weigh  meat 

adjust  ignition  timing 

repair  faucets 

give  f acivals 

check  volume  control 

sell  stamps 

find  clues 

try  ceses  in  court 

install  antennas 

sort  mail 

prepare  rib  roast 

disarm  gunmen 

cut  steaks 

replace  picture  tube 

defend  clients 

style  wigs 

repair  headlights 

cl^an  drains 

saw  pipes 

PLUMBER 

TV  REPAIRMAN 

GARAGE  MECHANIC  - 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2.  ^ 

3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

■  4. 

s\      \  . 

5. 

.5.  ' 

CONTINUED  ON.  NEXT  PAGE 
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LESSON  IV  ACTIVITY 
"What  Is  A  Job?'- 

THE  PERFECT  JOB 

What  is  your  idea  of  the  perfect  job?  *  If  you  could  have  your  cnoice 
of  any  of  the  working  conditions  listed  below,  which  would  you  choose? 
Put  a  circle  around  each  of  your  choices. 

An  indoor  job  A  daytime  job 

or  or 
An  outdoor  job  A  night-time  job  ^.       ;  ' 

A  job  where  the  work  is  interesting  but  you  don't  make  much  money. 

or 

A  job  where  the  work  is  dull  but  you  make  lots  of  money. 

A  part-time  job  A  job  where  you  work  alone 

or  pr 

A  full-time  job  A  job  where  you  work  with 

lots  of  people 

A  job  where  you  wear  old  clothes 
or 

A  job  where  you  wear  good  clothes 


A 

job 

where 

you 

have  a  boss 

A  job  in  the  city 

or 

or 

A 

job 

where 

you ' 

're  your  own  boss 

A  job  in  the  country 

A 

job 

where 

you 

work  very  hard  and 

make  a.  lot  of  money  . 

or  . 

A  job. where  you  can  take  it  easy  and  not  make  much  money 


A  job  where  you  can  sit  while  you  work 

or  . 

A  job  where  you  move  around  v/hile  you  are  working 


LESSON  IV 

"What  Is  A  Job?" 


WHOLE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 


SPECIAL  HELP 


There  are  times  when  every o.ae  needs  someone  he  can  turn  to  for  help. 
Below  is  a  list  of  people^who  can  give  special  help  or  advice.  ^See  if 
you  can  match  the  people  who  might  be  able  to  give  help  with  the  kinds 
of  advice  that  are  needed. 


ERIC 


PEOPLE 

_1 .  doctor  ^ 
jL .  lawyer 

_^3.  minister,  rabbi,  or  priest 
_4 .  teacher 

__5.   guidance;  counselor 
^6 .  parent 
1 •  policeman 
^8.  dentist^' 
.  neighbor 


ir  r 


r  / 

r 

HELP  OR  ADVICE  NEEDED  ■ 

a.  You  are  lost  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city. 

b.  You  have  cavities  in  your  teeth, 

c.  You  need  help  in  planning  your 
career . 

d.  Your  allowance  isn't  enough  for 
your  needs . 

e.  You  have  been  hurt  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  your  father 
decides  to  sue  the  driver  of  the 
car . 

f*  You  want  to  borrow  a  lawnmower. 

g.  You  sprain  your  wrist. 

h.  Your  sister  wants  to  marry  some- 
one of  another  faith. 

i.  'You  need  help  with  a  homework 

assignment. 
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LESSON  V  ACTIVITY 
"VThat  Is  Work?" 

WHAT  IS  WORK? 
Mark  T  for  true  and  F  for  false. 

1.  People  are  working  when  they  use  energy  to  make  goods  and 
services.  . 

2.  Washing  the  dishes  for  your  parents..  '  not  work  ■    •  . 
Discuss  your  answ-rs  to  these  questions  with  the  class. 

 GOODS         -  SERVICES   

GOODS  . 

Some, examples  of  goods  I  neod.  (List  ten  necessary  items  of  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.) 

-.1.  6.  ■ 


2.  7 


3.  8. 


4.  9 


5.  .10, 


Workers  who  produce   (make)   the  goods  you  listed  above: 
1.  6. 


2.  7. 


3.   ^  8. 


4 .  9 . 


5.  10 


CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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LESSON  V  ACTIVITY 
"What  Is  Work?" 

SERVICES" 

Some  .examples  of  services^  are :     Law  enforcement,   fire  protection, 
medical  care,  educatloxi,  etc.  ,./List  three  workers  who  produce  services 
(Example:     dentist)^     Can  you  name  other  services? 

.     .    1.  .   _^   ■ 

■       2.       .     .  '  " 


3-  ■ 


■   .       DIVISION  OF  LABOR 
As  you  do  this  study,   you  will  learn  about  many  different  kinds  of 
jobs-.  ..  You  will  notice  that  people-  do  special  work  and  that  each  job 
has  its  own  special  duties...   This  is  called  "division  of  labor." 
Think  -of  all  the  different  people  employed  in  a  school.     List  them  here. 

1.   .   ' 

2.    -   

■       3 .  •  ^ 

4.    ■  .-  

■    -5.  '   „  .  

Could  only  one  person  on  your  list  do  all  the  jobs  of  himself  and  the- 
others,  and  do  them  well?      .  • .  

Check  the  answer  you  think  is  right. 

The  teacher/ s  main  job  is  to :     serve  lunches   ,   teach  lessons  

ordleF'^^supplies      _.  •  .  ,         -  . 
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LESSON  V  •  ACTIVITY 

"What  Is  Work?" 

Can  you  see  how  the  teacher  depends  on  the  principal^  for  example*^ 
Answer  the  question  below. 

The  teacher  depends  on  the: 


a . 

principal  to 

b. 

custodian  to 

c . 

nurse  to 

bus  driver  to 

Complete  the  following  by  using  these  words:     goods  or  services 

work  . 
others 

Each  person  does  the  kind  of    he  likes  best  to 

produce    '  .   Each  person  depends  on 

to  produce  most  of  the  goods  and  i^ervices 
he  needs.  .  ;  . 

Use  either- goods  or  services  to  complete  the • following : 

1.  A  person  who  works  in  a  factory  making  auto  parts  is 
producing       -  .    . 

2.  A  ^,telephone  operator  who  puts  your  call  through  to  Disneyland 
is  producing  a  .  _. 
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L'£SSON  V  ACTIVITY 
"What  Is  Work?." 

"  .  A  REVIEW  OF  WORK      "  " 

Use  the  words  below  to  answer  questions  1,   2,  and  3. " 

■  new  shoes  "dental  care 

birthday  cake  windows  washed 

goods  r   ■       services  ■ 

chicken  dinner  clothes  washed 

car'  tires  flood  control         .  - 

1.     When  people  work,  they  produce  either       '  or 


2.     List  two  goods  and  two 'services  that  are  produced  at  home, 


3.     List  two  types  of  goods  and  two  types  of  services  that  are  not 
■produced  at  home. 


4/    Why  are  there  so  many  different  types/of  work? 
(check  the  cprrect  answer) 
 ^to  make  money 

 to  do  the  job  they  can  do  best,  and\  like  best. 

.   to  confuse  everyone 

5.  ■  Why  is  it  good  for  people  to  do  one  special  kind  of  work? 

(check  the  correct  answer) 

 _they  get  more  money 

■  they  get  less  money  ..    r       .  , 

.  when  work  is  divided  cind  each  person  does  what  he  can  do.  and 
iikes  best,  more  and  better  service  can  be  produced. . 

6,  ■   What  workers  can  you  list  that  you  are  dependent  on?-  '  ' 

'  .  ■  .  '         ■■  ,      ~~       4114'   ~~  ^  • 
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LESSON  y 

"What  Is  Work?" 


ACTIVITY 


TRY  THIS : : 

Write  endings  to  complete  these  statements: 

a.     We  r.eed  dairies  because  '   •  • 


b.     We  need  policemen  because 


c.     We  need  school  principals  because 


d.     We  need  secretaries  because 


LESSON  VI 
"Job  Families" 


GROUP  ACTIVITY 
Filmstrip  -   "What  Are 
Job  Families?" 


The  job  of  being  a  practical  nurse  is  part  of  the  Job  Fard.ly.  Below  are 
some  other  types  of  jobs.  '  t^ee  if  you  can  classify  ■  theiu- correctly .  Sort 
them  oiit  and  write  them  under  the  Job  Family  to  which  they  belong.."' 


1*  carpenters 

2.  firemen 

3.  nurse's  aide 

4 .  writer 

5.  airplane  fueler 

6 .  roofer 

7.  pilots 

8'.  file  clerks 

•9  .  bookkeepers 

10 .  electricians 


11 .  actress 

12 ,  patrolmen 
13',  ■  musicians 

14 .  x-ray ' aide ' 

15.  stewardesses 

16.  TV  cameraman 

17 .  plumbers 

18 .  stenographers 


21.  nurse 

2P  .  bricklayers '"' 

23 .  typists 

24  .  doctor' 

2  5 .  detective-s 

26.  dentist 

27.  radio  disc  jockeys 

28 .  airplane  mechanics 


19  .  ■  airline  tra-f  f  ic  29  .   police  chief 
man 

30.  secretaries' 
20.  F.B.I,   agents         .    '  ■ 


JOB  FAMILIES 


Health 

a'.   ■ 

b.  - 


c . 
d. 


Building  Trades 

a  .  ■ 

b. 


c  ■ 
d 


Aviation 

a  .  

b. 


•  c 

'  d, 


Office 

a .  

b  I  

c . 

d._  

.e .  


Public  Service 

a  .  

b. ______ 

c . 


TV  and  Theater 

a  .  ^  

b._  •  . 

c   

d  . 
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ACTIVITY 


TRY- THIS  PAGE  ALONE  I  I 


Below  is  a  list  of  different  job' titles.  See  If  yoii  can  put  the  titles 
into  the  job  family  which  shows  where  you  would  find  these  people  doing 


their  jobs 
1.  nurse 


6  -   file  clerk  ■ 


2.'  machine  operator       7.  sheet  metal  worker 


3 .  typist 

4.  cook 

5 .  doctor 


8 .  secretary 

9 .  waiter 
10 .  cashier 


11 .  ' toolmaker 

12.  office  boy 

13.  dishwasher 

14.  chef 

15.  nurse's  aide 
16  -  mechanic 


Hospital 

a. 

b 


c . 

d"; 


Restaurant 

a .  

b. 


c . 

d, 


Office 

a.  

b.  '_ 

c .  

d. 


ERIC 


Factory 
a ,  ■•  . 


c 

d, 


f 
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ACTIVITY 


Another  way  of  grouping  jobs  is  in  the  amount  of  skill  needed  to  do 
the  work.  .   In  a'  factory^  workers  are!  grouped  as:  unskilled 

t        .  semi-skilled • 

skilled 

Let's  think  about  the  v/crd  SKILL  I 
SKILL:   ,  an  ability  gained  by  practice. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  skills,   and  they  are  all.  cl  ;'<=^sult  of 
practice  or  training.     Pitching  a  curve  baJic  is  a  skill  resulting 
from  many  hours  of  training.     Typing  rapidly  is  a  skill  fesulting 
from  practice  and  training. 
What  3  skills  can  you  name? 

a.  .  

b.  •  '   ' 

c  ._  ^  

In  factory  work,  people  are  paid  differently  for  doing  unskilled, 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  wor}*:.     There  are  two  important  things  that 
make  the  work  diflareiit:     a.     the  amount  of  training  needed 

and   .  -    "  ^  , 

b.     how  difficult  the  job  is 

I'  .  ■  ■     ■  . 

Unscramble  these  words  to  make  a  sentence'.  ■ 
Is  of      as  skill  gained  a  training  result. 

The  pages  that  follow  will  tell  you  about  training  for  a  skill  to  do 
jobb  that  may  be  more  difficult  than  others. 
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ACTIVITY 


UNSKILLED  WORKERS 


•An  unskilled  worker  usually  has  a  job  that  needs'  no  spocial 
training.     These  are  jobs  such  as  lifting  cartons,  wrapping  boxes, 
digging  holes,   chopping  wood,   etc.     Look  at  the  pictures  below; 
these  are  e:^amples  of  unskilled  workers.     The  words  that  describe 
these  workers  are  listed  at  the  bottom' of  the  page.     Choose  the 
right  title  and_write  itunder  each  pijtur' 

// 


washing  di3he.r> 
raking  leaves 


ERIC 


shoveling  dirt 
^  ^  -5  Q  loading  trucks 

(33)  .  ; 
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■   Can  "you  name  "other  unskilled  jobs?     Think  of  ■  the ■  places  you 
see  on  your  way  to  school  and  the  people  who  work  there — ^-for  in- 
stance, the  supermarket;,   the  gas  station,   the  parking  lots.  From 
the  people  you  see  working  in  these  places^  write  down  two  jobs  that 
would  be  called  unskilled .  .  ■ 

1 .   .   '   ^   ■■   

2.  .  ■    .  ■  ' 


A  Gloomy  Picture 

Unskilled,  workers  re:.eive  the  least  amount-  of  ?non'jy.     Their  work  ,  is 
v^ery  tiring..    Wi-^h  the  many  new  machines  used  in  factories  today, 
there  are  les^;  and  less  jobs  open  for  unskilled  workers .because 
machines  do  rhe  work,   and  machiiiesf  do  not  nave  to  .be  paid: 


LESSON  VI  ACTIVITY 
"Job  Families'' 

SEMI-SKILLED 

.   The  next  level  of  jobs  in    a  factory  is  called  semi-skilled. 
There  are  more  semi-skilled  workers  than  there  are  any  other  kind  , 

cf  workers.  ^  

Look  up  the  meaning  of  "semx''  in  the  dictionary .     Write  its 
meaning  here.  \   '   ^ 


Can  you  guess  what  . semi-skilled  means  now?     Write  what  you 
think  the  meaning  is   "  

The  training  for  c'.  semi-skilled  worker  is  not  very  long  and  the  pay  . 
is  good.     Some ■ examples  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  in  this  group  are  ma- 
chine operators,  bus  and  truck  drivers  and  custodians.     The  training 
for  these  semi-skilled  jobs  is  done  on  the  job.     No  special  schooling 
is  needed.     On-the-job  training  is  done  by  a  more  experienced  person. 
The  seini-skilled  worker  gets  his  training  while  he  is  working  on  his 
job-  he  earns  as  he  learns. 


The  pictures  below  are  of  semi-skilled  workers  whose  job  titles 
are  listed. below.     Put  the  correct  job  title  under  each  picture. 


LESSON  VI  ACTIVITY 
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1.  partly  skilled  . 

2.  experience  '  . 

3.  no  special  training  ,  ■ 
4  .     on--the- job  training 

5.     skilled  worker 
Use  t!he  words  above  to  complete  this  paragraph  on  semi-skilled  workers. 

Semi-skilled  means   (1)   . 

The  skill  needed  is  learned  through   (2)  ex   (3)  no 

   in  school  is  needed.  The  semi-skilled 


worker  receives  (4)    and  is  under 


.         '   .  4122 
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SKILLED  WORKERS 

Look  in  the  glossary  to  find  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Write  the 
meanings  on  the  lines  below: 

apprentice  '   r   ' 


apprenticeship 


promotion 


experience  

SKILLED  WORKERS  OR  WORKERS  WHO  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  SKILL 

All  skilled  workers  learn  their  skill  as  an  apprentice,  working 
as  they  learn.     Complete  this  sentence  by  putting  a  circle  around  the 
correct  word. 

An  apprentice  is  a  person  who  is   (learning/  teaching)   a  skill. 

A  skilled  worker  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  apprentice 
training.     When  an  apprentice  finishes  his  training,  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  called  a  journeyman.     This  means  that  he  has  finished 
his  training  period  and  he  will  receive  more  pay.     Also.,  skilled  work- 
ers do  more  difficult  work.     They  must  be  able  to  know  how  to  do  many 
kinds  of  work  and  he  must  be  able  to  supervise  others. 

Copy  the  six  underlined  words  or  phrases  on  the  lines  below. 
When  you  have  done  this,  you  will  see  all  the  phrases  that  describe 
a  SKILLED  WORKER. 


i  ^  — — —  :  — 

ERIC 
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Look  at  the  pictures  below.  These  are  examples  of  skilled  workers 
The  job  titles  that  describe  the  pictures  are  listed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.     Choose  the  correct  job  title  and  write,  it  under  each 


LESSON  VI 
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ACTIVITY 


ANOTHER  GROUP  OF  WORKERS  • 
The  Technician  .  ' 
(Say  tek  -  nish  -  an)  You  have  all  heard  the  term  "X-ray  technician" 
or  "TV  technician."  Do  you  know  where  the  technician  is  in  the  World 
of -Work?  He  is  a  person  MORE,,highly  trained  than  the  skilled  workers 
we  have  just  studied.  For  his'  workV  he  must  have  special  training  in 
a  school.    "He  can  get  this  training  in  a  technical  high  school  -  such 

■■"■J,  '  • 

as  Central  Technical  High  School  -  where  these  special  courses  can  be 
taken  as  part  of  his  high  school  edu^;:ation  or  as  night  school  courses 
while  he  is  working  daytimes.     There .are  also  special  technical  schools 
which  offer  two  ye^r  coursel  that  prepare  people  for  technical  jobs  in  " 
drafting,    (drawing  plans)   computer  work.  X-ray  technicians,  etc. 

With  this  special  training,  a  person  does  higher  level  work  and 
receives  good  pay.     This  is  a  very  big  field  in  the  World  of  Work 
with  many  chances  to  get  ahead. 

Look  at  the  pictures  that  follo-v.     These  are  examples  of  tech- 
nicians.    The  job  titles  that  describe  the  pictures  are  listed  below. 
Choose  the  correct  job  title  and  write  it  under  each  picture.  

2.  draftsman  3 X-ray  technician     4.  radio  and 

TV  technician 


ERIC 
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<  is  a  picture  of?     It  is 
Write  here  what  you  think 


he  does   "  ■ 

To  find  out  if  your  answer  is  right,   turn  the  page  upside  down  and  look 

in  the  left  hand  corner.     YOU  WERE  RIGHT  -  and  before  he  v/as  able  to 

teach  others,  he  had  to  complete,  a  higher  form  of  education,  usually 
at  a  college.  People  in  the  professions  usually  have  had  higher 

education.  Many  have  had  special  training  after  college.  Can. you  check 

the  jobs  listed  below  which  you  feel  fit  the  description  of  a 

professional?- 

teachers   ^bakers   ^lawyers 

dancers  doctors  '      stock  car  drivers 


ERIC 
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BUSINESS  and  INDUSTRY 


Two 


important  words  that  will  help  you  understand  about  jobs  are 


business  and  industry .     \<!hat  is  this  a  picture  of? 


This  is  a  picture  of  a 


If  you  said  factory,  you  were  correct.  In  this  study  we'll  think  of 
INDUSTRY  as  being  the  factories  that  make  products. 


The  picture  above  is  a  picture  of  people,  people  who  sell-  or  use  the 
products  made  in  industry.     We  shall  call  this  group  of  people: 
BUSINESS. 

Caii  you  complete  the  following,   using  the  two  terms:  business  -  industry 

 .  means  the  factories  that  make  the  products  that  '  . 

sells  or  uses . 

Name  two  industries  in  the  Syracuse  area. 
1.  ' 

2  .   _ 

Name  two  businesses  that  sell  products  in  the  Syracuse  area. 

1.  ' 

2 . 


.4127 
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Listed  at  the  left  are  some  of  the  most  important  INDUSTRIES,  bus- 
inesses,  and  services  in  our^ country .     Arrange  them  in  alphabetical 
order  and  write  them  on  the  numbered  lines. 


insurance 
clothing 
radio  and  tv 
chemicals 
gas 

railroad 

government 

ban'king 

post  office 

motor  vehicles 

aviation 

paper 

printing 

iron  and  steel 

telephone 

baking 

restaurant 


1. 

2  , 
3. 
4  , 
5. 
6, 
7. 
3, 
•9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14, 

15. 

16  • 

17. 


FRir 
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PARA  -  PROFESSIONAL 
There  is  a  group  of  workers  who  are  becoming  more"  and  more  important. 
These  are  the  people  who  help  the  professionals.     Here  are  two  impor- 
tant facts  about  PARA  -  PROFESSIONALS:  .  ' 

1.  "Para"  means  part,  ,  .so  para-professionals  are  part  profess-- 
ionals.  This  means  they  must  have  part  of  the  extra-educa- 
tion  needed  by'  the  professionals  they ■ help . 

2.  Para-professionals  are  also  called  by  other  names,   such  as 
assistant  and  aide .     For  example,   there  are  teacher  aides 
and  dental  assistants. 

Copy  all  the  underlined  words  and  phrases,  above,  on  these  lines: 

1.    '    3.    : 

2.  4 .  ... 


NOW,  do  the  exercise  on  the  following  page. 


<  . 
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Use  the  words  below  to* fill  in  the  sentences: 

assistant  .  aide 

help  .             extr'a-ediication  ■ 

1,     A  teacher '  s  ■    helps  a  teacher  in  her  work.." 


2.     Someone  who.  helps  a  dentist  in  his  work  is  named  a  dental 


3.     Para-professionals  ■   the  professional  people  do 


their  work.  " 
4.     Para-professionals  need 


(44). 


•  _  GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 

An  Introduction  to  the  World  of  Work 

GLOSSARY  .  ' 

Accountant  -'a  person  who  takes  care  of  bills  paid  by  or  paid  to 
a  business. 

Act  as  a  Trustee  -  to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  the  spending,  of 

money  left  to  a  business  or  person.. 

Addressing  -  writing  the  number  and  street  where  you  live. 

Adjust  lenses  -  to  fit  eye  glasses. 

Advise  -  to  say  .what  should  be  done. 

Airplane  Fueler  -  person  who  fills  the  airplane  tanks  wi-th  fuel. 
Alcohol  rub  -  a  medicine  put  on  the  skin  to  make  a  fever  go  down.  ' 
Altitude  -  how  high  something  is.  ' 
Ancient  -  very,  very  old;   a  long  time  ago. 

Antennas  -  a  long  wire  or  rod  used  to  help  bring  in  better  sound  or  picture. 
Anxious  -  worried;  upset. 

Appointments  -  time  and  date  set  to  meet  someone. 
Apprentice  -  a  person  who  is  learning  a  trade. 
Architect  -     a  person  who  makes  drawings  of.  buildings. 
Assignment  -  a  job  to  be  done. 

Astronaut  -  a  person  who  is  part  of  the  crew  in  a  space  ship. 
Attendant  -  a.  person  who  waits  on  another  person. 
Attitude  -  a  way  of  thinking,   acting  or  feeling. 

Balance  accounts  -     to  keep  money  spent  and  money  received  equal. 

Balance  wheels  -    using  weights  to  take  the  shake  and  bounce  out'  of 

. wheels .  ' 

Batter  -  mixture  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,   etc.  • 

iBeautician  -  a- person  who  washes,  sets  and  cuts  hair. 

Bellhop  -  a  person  who  carries  suitcases  for  visitors  to  a  hotel  or  motel. 
Birth  certificate  -  written  .proof  that  a  person  was  born  on  a  certain  date. 


GLOSSARY   (cont'd)  2" 

Bookkeeper  -  a  person  who  keeps  business  records. 
Bouquet  -  bunch  of  flowers.    "  ' 
Brilliant'  -  very  bright.:, 
Bulldozer      a  tractor  that  moves  dirt.. 

Business  -  a  trade  or  profession.  '  .  ~ 

Butcher  -  a  person  who  cuts  .meat. 

Cable     -  a  strong  thick  rope,  often  made  of  wire. 
Calm  -  peaceful;  quiet.. 

Camera     -  a  machine  tliat  takes  pictures. 
Career  -    a  life's  work. 

Carefree  -  happy-  '  ^ 

Carhop  -  a  person  who  waits  on  you  at  your  car.  . 
Cashier  -  a  person  who  handles  money. 

Casual  -  not  planned;  something  that  happens  naturally. 

Cattle  rancher  -  to  own  a  ranch  where  cows  and  bulls  are  raised. 

Cavities  -  holes  in  teeth. 

Chef  -  a  cook  who  is  in  charge  of  a^restaurant  kitchen. 

Chemicals  -  materials  used  to  make  medicines,  vinegar,  etc 

Chemists  -  persons' who  work  with  chemicals.  ' 

Clean  drains  -  to  unplug  a  pipe,  and  sewer. 

Clergyman  -  a  leader  of  a  religious  group. 

Clue    -  a  hint  to  help  solve  a  puzzle  or  a  mystery. 

Commercial  Artist  -  a  person  who  draws  pictures  for  a  business. 

Complaint      the  act  of  saying  something  unfriendly  about  somebody 
or  something. 

Computer  -  a  machine  that  helps  to  solve  problems. 

Conditions  -  places  or  situations  under  which  you  work  as  outdoors  or, 
.    indoors  hot  or  cold.  - 


Conduct  -  to  lead  or  guide. 
Q    Confuse      to  mix  up.  .  o 
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Copywriter  -  a  person  who  writes  stories  for  a  newspaper* 

Corsages  -     flowers  put  together  to  be  worn  on  a  dress  or  on  the  wrist 

Create  -  .to  think  up  {  a  new  idea  )  . 

Custodij,n  -  a  person  who  takes  care  of .  a  building;   a  "janitor". 
Dangerous  -  not  safe.  ^        '       ,  ^  ■ 

Defend  clients  -  to  act  for  a  person  as  the  lawyer  defenas  his  client." 
Dental  care  -  keeping  teeth  and  gums  healthy.    .        .  l 

Dentures  -     false  teeth.  . 

•  '  ^  -J 

Design  -  a  drawing  or  plan.         ^  . 

•  Develop  photos  -  'treat  with  chemicals  so  a  picture  shows. 

.  Dictating  -  saying  or  reading  aloud  for  another  person  to  write. 
Difficult  -  hard  to  do. 

Diploma  -  a  written  or  printed  paper  given  by  a  school  to  show  school 
work  has  been  finished.  ' 

Disc  ^Jockey  -  a  person  who  plays  records  on  radio. 

.  Dishonest  -  . not  fair  play. 

Draw  up  wills  -  to  write  on  paper  what  a  person  wants  to  be  done  with 

his  property  and  the  things  he  wons  when  he  dies, 
.    '         (a  lawyer  does  this)  .  . 

Drilling  rig     -  a  machine*  that  supports  and  guides  the  holes  for  water 

oil ,  etc. 

Dye  hair  -  to'  change  the  color  of  hair.  ^ 
Earnings.  -  money  given  to  pay  for  work  done. 

Electrician  -  a  person  who  repairs  or  puts  in  new  electric  wiring, 
lights ,  motors ,  etc .  . 

Employee  -  a  person  who  works  for  someone. 

Employer  -  boss 

^  Employment  -  work  •  . 

Energy  -  wanting  to  work.  . 

Enforcement  -  the  act  of  seeing  that  laws  are  followed. 

T^ngraver  -  a  person  who  carves  or  cuts  letters  into  wood,  metal,  or 
jip"  '    stone  to  get  it  ready  for  printing. 
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GLOSSARY   (cont'd)         •  .4 

Engineer  -    a  person  who  works  with  engines;  a  person  who  is  trained 
in  building  bridges,  forts,  etc. 

Erect  scaffolding  -  build  a  platform  so  a  person  can  stand  on  it  to 

do  work  as  paint  a  building,  wash  windows,  etc. 

Exchange.-  a  giving  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  another. 

Experience  -  that  which  is  learned  by  seeing,  feeling  or  hearing. 

Extract  -  to  draw  or  pull  out;   as  to  extract  a  tooth. 

Facials  -    a  treatmc^nt  with  creams,  oils  put  cn  the  face. 

Faith  -     a  promise,  or  a  belief  in  God. 

Fares  -  the  money  you  pay  on  a  bus,  train,  plane,  etc. 

Faucet    -     a  fixture  for  drawing  water. 

Favorite  -  liked  best. 

Fever  -  sickness  that  heats  the  body. 

Filing  Clerk  -  an  office  worker  who  puts  material  in  alphabetical  order. 
Film  -  a  roll  of  thin  material  used  to  make  pictures. 

Flood  control  -  the  use  of  dams  and  machinery  to  keep  rivers  etc.  from 

over  running  the  land. 

Florists  -  people "who  raise  and  sell  flowers. 

Forest  ranger  -    a  person  in  charge  of  forests   (woods)  to.  guard  against 

fires . 

Freight  train  -  a  train  that  carries  goods  (lumber,  food,  etc • ) • 
Frost  cake  -  to  cover  a  cake  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  liquid. 
Goal  -    the  place  or  job  you  want  to  reach. 

Graduate  -  a  person  who  finishes  a  school  or  college  course  of  study. 

Greenhouse  -  a  glass  or  plastic  covered  building  where  flowers  and 
vegetables  grow. 

Guidance  Counselor  -  a  person  who  helps  children  with  school  problems. 
Hardware  -  a  store  that  sells  things  made  from  metal. 

Hatcheck  girl  -  a  person    with  whom  you  leave  your  hat  and  coat  while 

"eating  or  dancing. 

Hauling  -  pulling,  dragging-  or  carrying.     (A  truck  hauls  lumber.) 
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Height  -  how  high  or  tall  things  are. 
Hints  -  little  signs  to  help  solve  a  problem. 
ICS  -  Individualized  Career  Study 
Ignition  -  a  setting  on  fire. 

Imagination  -  forming  of  pictures  in  your  mind. 

Information  -  facts  or  news. 

Inspect  -  look  over  carefully. 

Install  -  to  put  in  as  install  a  telephone. 

Insulate  -  to  use  materials  to  stop  the  loss  of  heat,  cold  or  electricity. 

Interpreter     -  a  person  who  changes    words  from  one  language  to  another. 

Interview  -  a  meeting  of  people  to  talk  over  their  work;  questioning 
someone  to  see  if  he  should  have  the  job;  or  questioning 
someone  about  the  job  he  does. 

Jeweler  -  a  person  who  sells,  makes  or  repairs  jewelry  such  as  earrings, 
bracelets,  tie  pins,  etc. 

Judges  -  a  person  chosen  to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  a  court  of  law. 

Laboratory  -    a  place  where  scientific  work  is  dono. 

Laundromat  -  place  where  clothes  are  washed. 

Librarian  -  person  who  works  where  books  are  kept  (library) . 
Linotype  -     a  machine  that  sets  type  by  itself. 
Lobster,  trap  -  a  trap  that  catches  lobsters. 

Luggage  -  trunks,  bags,  suitcases  a  person  takes  with  him  when  he  travels. 
Lumberjack  -  a  man  whose  work  is  cutting  down  trees  and  getting  out  the  logs. 
Machine  Operator  -  a  person  who  works  with  machines. 
Manicures  -  takes  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 
Materials  -  what  things  are  made  from. 

Mechanic  -    workman  skilled  with  tools;  one  who  repairs  and  uses  macnines. 

Meter  -  sometjihing  that  measures,  or  measures  and  marks  down  amount  used; 
as  a  water  meter. 
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Minister  -  one  who  is  the  religious  leader  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
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GLOSSARY   (cont'd)  6 

Moody  -  having  changes  of  feelings,  as  happy,  or  unhappy. 

Musicians  -    people  who  are  skilled  in  music. 

Newsstand  -  a  place  where  newspapers  and  magazines  are  "sold. 

Occupations  -  kinds  of  work.  ^ 

Operate  -  to  work  on  something  or  someone. 

Operating  -*  working  on  something  or  making  something  work,  as  the 
doctor  is  operating  on  the  boy.  The  man  is  operating 
the  machine. 

Opportunity  -  the  chance  to  do  something. 

Orchestra  pit  -  a  lower  part 'in  front  of  the  stage  where  the  musicians 
.  sit  to  play  music. 

Organize  -  to  put  in  order.  . 

Packages  -  a  group  of  things  tied  together  with  paper  and  string. 
Pamphlet  -  a  small  booklet  with  reading  material. 
Personality  -  what  makes  one  person  different  from  another. 
Pharmacist  -  a  person  who  prepares  medicines.  - 

Phrases  -  groups  of  words.  :  . 

Plotting  -  mapping  or  planning  something.  . 

Pluck  eyebrows  -  to  pull  some  of  the  hair  from  the  strips  of  hair 

above  the  eyes. 

Plumber  -  a  man  whose  work  is  putting  in  and  repairing  water  pipes 
and  fixtrues  in  a  building. 

Plywood  -  board  or  boards  made  of  layers  of  wood  glued  together. 

Polite  -  having  or  showing  good  manners. 

Popular  -  liked  by  most  people. 

Possibility  -  a. thing  that  can  be:  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  train 
may  be  late. 

Postar  Clerk  -  a  person  who  handles  mail  in  the  post  office. 
Prefer  -  like  better.  ' 

■  .  ■     '  r"  .... 

Pretend   to ,  make  believe .   -  ^  :  ' '  ; ' "  ■ 

Priegt  -  bnei  who  is  the  religious  leader  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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GLOSSARY   (cont'd)  7 

Printer  -    a  person  whose  work  is  to  mark  words  on  paper  by  using  a 
machine   (a  printer  prints  the  notices).. 

Progress  -  to  show  improvement;  to  get  better 

Promotion  -  to  move  to  a  higher  job  with  a  raise  in  pay.  ■ 

Proofreader  -  a  person  who  checks  and  corrects  mistakes  before  something 
is  printed. 

Psychologist  ~     a  person  who  helps  people  who  are  worried,  nervous, 

or  upset  to  solve  their  problems. 

Published  ~  to  prepare  and  offer  for  sale   (  a  book,  paper,  map, 
piece  of  music,  etc.). 

Qualifications  —that  which  makes  a  person  fit  for  a  job,   task,  office, 

etc. 

Rabbi  -  one  who  is  the  religious  leader  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Race  Track  -  a  place  whrer  races  are  run. 

Radar  -  something  that  finds  objects  in  the  sky  and  records  them  on  a 
screen. 

Raise  -  more  money  as  a  raise  in  pay. 
Recordings  -  a  record  used  on  a  record  player. 

Regardless  -  in  spite  of;  not  caring  "      '  ' 

Registered  letter  -  a  letter  marked  in  the  post  office  which  needs 

special  stamps  for  special  handling.  , 

Requirements  -  things  needed. 

Requires  -  needs;  has  to  have. 

Retirement  -     the  act  of  leaving  a  job  because  of  age  or  sickness. 
Rude      not  polite. 

Salary  -  money  paid  for  work  done. 

Sandwiches  -  two  or  more  slices  of  bread  wi.th  meat,  jelly,  cheese,  etc. 
used  for  filling. 

Saw  pipes  -to  cut  pipes. 

Scrapbook  -  book  in  'Ivhich  pictures  and  pieces  cut  out  of  newspapers , 
magazines,  etc.,  are  kept. 

Season  soup  -    to  flavor  soup;  as  with  salt  and  pepper. 

4;|^'^lecting  -  choosing  "    1  o 


GLOSSARY   (cont'd)  8 

Shadow  suspects  -  follow  people  who  are  believed  to  be  quilty  of  a  crime. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  -  one  who  cuts  and  puts  together  thin"  pieces,  of  metal. 

Shelter  -  Something  that  covers  and  protects  from  weather  or  danger. 

Shipping  room  -  the  place  of  business  where  goods  are  received  or  sent 

out . 
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.    GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District  [ 

Pre  and  Post  Test>  Answer  Key 

LESSON  I 

Match  the  word  with  the  meaning  by  putting  the  correct  letter  in 
the  blank. 

A.  Trait  b  being  able  to  do  certain  things 

B.  .Ability  c  a  feeling  of  wanting  to  know,  see, 

°         .  or  own  something 

C.  Interest  a  words  used  to  tell  how  people  act 

D.  Personality  p  traits,  abilities,  and  interests 

that  make?  you  different  from  others 

LESSON  II 

Put  T  for  true  and  P  for  false  on  the  blank. 

F  A.     Everyone  should  do  the  same  kind  of  work  no  matter  what  they 
'  like  or  dislike. 

T  B.     It  is  important  to  know  your  likes  and  dislikes. 
LESSON  III 

Put  a  check   ( mark  in  front  of  the  right  answer. 

1.  If  we  are  often  late  for^. school,  our  teacher  can 
 ^fire  us   stop  our  salary     ✓  keep  us  in  after  school 

2 .  If  we  don't  do  our  school  work  we  get  low.  marks,  but ~if  a  worker  ^ 
doesn't  do  his  work  his  boss  can  '  r 

 keep  him  in  after  work   ^give  him  low  grades      ^ stop  his 

salary 

3.  'If  we  work  hard  in  school  we  can  get  good  marks.     If  a  worker  works 

hard  on  his  job  he  can  get 

^  a  raise  in  salary  (more  money)   fired   ^high  marks 

4.  A  good  student  and  a  good  worker  comes  to  school  or  work 

 dirty  and  sleepy   ^late  or  doesn't  come  in  at  all    _l^c lean  and 

^  ready  to  work 

LESSON  IV  ■ 

Put  T  for  true  and  F  for  false. 

]'         T  r.     Certain  jobs  are  needed  in  every  area  where  people  live. 

F  2.     The  location  of  a  job  does  not  matter  as  long  as  you  get  paid 
for  doing  it. 

  T..3..      Jobs.  can.. be  "grouped"  in  many  different  ways,  such  as  location, 

amoun  of  skill  needed,  et:c.    ^^  ''"'^   "  '  T  

r  4/    Certain  jobs  have  certain  duties  that  do  not  belong  to  any 
other  job. 
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LESSON  V 

Put  T  for  .true  and  F  for  false,  ,^ 

F  1 .     If  we  do  not  get  paid  for  helping  o.ur  parents  with  the  housework 
what  we  do  is  not  considered  v;ork* 

F  2 .     Division  of  labor  means  working  only  part  of  a  day. 

T  3 .     Each  person  depends  on  others  to  produce  most  of  the  goods  and 
services  he  needs. 

T  4 .     When  people  work,   they  produce  either  goods  or  serul^es. 
LESSON  VI  .  . 


In  a  factory^  workers  are  grouped  as:      (check  one  group) 

 old,  young,  middle  aged 

unskilled ,   semi-skilled,  skilled 
 early,  late,  careless 

Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false, 
ra..   Unskilled  workers  get  the  lowest  pay. 
r  b.     A  semi-skilled  worker  gets  on-the-job  training. 


r  c.     A  skilled  worker  learns  his  skill  as  an  apprentice, 


F  d.     A  technician  needs  no  special  training. 


- F  e .     A  bus  driver  is  a  professional  person. 

T  f .     A  para-professional  is  an  aide  or  assistant  to  a  professional 
person.  ,  . 

3.     Put  T  for  true  or  F  for  false. 

r  a.     A  job  familyi  contains  many  differert  jobs  all  in  the  same 
career  area. 

T  b.     Some  job  families  are  made  up  by  the  amount  of  skill  and 
training  required. 


Copy  of  Letter  from 

H j^agara  Mohav/k  Power  Corporation 


November  16 ,  1972 


Dr..  John  T.  Gunning 
Superintenden*:*  of  Schools 
.Syracuse  City  School  District 
409  V/est  Genesee  Street 
Syracuse ,  Uevj-  York 

Dear  Dr.  Gunning: 

Dur^ing  "the  past  few  X\'eeks,  Dick  Bannigan  and  I  have  been 
discussing  possible  ways  for  i^Jiagara  Mohawk  to  participate  in 
the  District '  s  Guided  Occupational  Orientation  Prograni/  In 
order  to  gain  additional  knowledge  regarding  the  objectives 
and  scope  of  the  program,  I  sat  in  on  one  of  the  IBM  sessions 
vzith  the  students  from  Notzingham  and  Central  ^  and  recently 
attended  two  ■  excellent  woz^kshops  on  the  "Life  Centered  Curric- 
ulum" and  "New  Trends,  in  Guidance.  "     .  \ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  total  success  of  these  long-range 
■Kindergarten  through  Grade  12  programs  will  require  a  close 
cooperation  and  working  relationship  betv/een  the  school  system 
and* area  industry,  and  Dick  has  requested  that  Niagara  Mohawk 
take  the  initiative  in . organizing  industry  for  this  purpose. 

Niagara  Mohawk  will  be  happy  to  assume  this  r^ole  leader- 
ship in  the  organization  and  implementation  of  this  vital 
curriculum  revision,  and  I  will  be  working  witli  Dick  and 
representatives  of  industry  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  model 
program  for  Syracuse  and  New  York  State. 

X  Sincerely , 


,  Ralph  E.  Annunziata 

System  Director 

REA/md  Public  Education  Activitie 

oc:    Mr*  J.  Bartiett 

Mr.  0.  M.  DeMichele 

Mr.  R.  J,  Bannigan 
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Visit oi\*>  to  the  Program 


1.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  report  period  was  the  visita- 
tion by  Mrs.  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower  on  October  30 ,  1972. 

At .  that  time,  Mrs.  Eisenhov;er  visited  Levy  Junior  High 
School  v/hich  had  piloted  the  new  junior  high  program. 

Her  visit  was  to  be  restricted  to  one  site.     That  being 
■     the  case*  elements  of  the  total  Guided  Occupational  Orienta- 
.  tion  Px^ograBi  v^ere  brought  to  the  school  to  provide  her 
with  the  greatest  exposure  to  the  different  components  of 
the  Career  Education  Program^  operating  at  .the  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  levels.     Elements  of  the  Career 
Center  were  brought  to  the  school.     This  consisted  of  set- 
ting up  two  career  booths  and  providing  the  appropriate 
G.O.O.P.  curriculum  materials  for  display*     In  addition, 
the  Skill*  Tx^ainer  van,  a  mobile  teaching  unit,  v;as  placed 
on.  the  grounds  and  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  The 
van  vms  in  operation  at  the  time. 

2.  On  September  m,  1972,  representatives  from  various  depart- 
ments' and  bureaus  of  the  Nev?  York  State  Education"  Depart- 
ment, v^ho  had  an  interest  in  career  education,  visited. the 
program.     The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  observe  what  the 
Syracuse  City  School  District  is  doing  in  the  area  of 
Career  Educatioin  and  hew  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
total  state  plan.. 

The  followifig  persons-  vjere  involved  in  the  visitation: 


Person 

Chief  R.  E.  Ostter 
Chief  L;  A.  Traver 
Chief  A*   J-  Dodley 
Dir.   Everett  Lattime 
Chief  Doug  Adamson " ' 
Assoc.  Marian  Pofter 
Chief  E.  A*  Brown 
Chief  C.  Benevato 
Chief  H,  Conover 
Dir.         H.  Bielified 


Organisation  Represented  ■ 

Bureau  Health  Occupations  Ed. 

Bureau  Agricultural  Ed. • 

Bureau  Industrial  Arts  Ed. 

Div.  Occupational  Ed.  Supervision 

Bur^.au  of  Distributive  Ed. 

Bureau  of  Distributive  Ed/ 

Bureau  Home  Economics  Ed. 

Bureau  of  Trade  5  Tech.  Ed. 

Bureau  Business  Ed. 

Div.  Occupational,  Ed.  Supervision 


Dr.   Robert  Seckendorf ,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Occupational 
Education;  Mr.  George  R.   Ouarles,  Chief  Ad:ranistrator and 
Mr.  Vincent  Troiano,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Career  Voca- 
tional and /fechnical  Training  for  the  New  York  City  Schools  , 
made  a  visit  to  Syracuse  on  October  30th  to  observe  the 
operations  of  the  Career  Education  Program.     The  agenda 
included. visits  and  observations  to  the  Career  Center, 
Skill  Trainer  Van,  Occupational  Leax^ning  Center  work-study 
sites,  and  Project  P.A.C.E. 
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Visitors  to  the  Program  -  continued 


H.     On  October  25,  1972,  Hr,  John  Stahl,  Senior  Program  Officer, 
Office  of  Ed.ucation,  Washington.,  D^C.  5  visited  various  ele- 
ments of  the  pr^ogram  for  the  p.urposes  of  observation  and 
evaluation, 

-S.     Throughout  this  reporting  period,  people  from  different 
programs  and  organizations  have  visited  various  aspects 
of  the  career  education  program."    Following  is  a  listing 
of  the  persons  who  have  visited,  the  organization  they 
represented,,  and  the  dates  of  visitation: 


Person 

Organization  Represented 

Date 

S. 

Seiter 

PACE  Program 

9/14/72 

Scaravillo 

PACE  Program 

If 

J* 

Kotchkiss 

Bur.   Social  Studies ^-SED 

9/26/72 

J. 

H,  Sullivan 

State  Ed\ication  Dept. 

9/27/72 

J. 

Rutz 

Bur.  Physical  Education 

If 

B. 

Davis 

State  Education  Dept. 

9/29/72 

W. 

Jones 

Oswego  School  District 

ii 

C. 

Palmitesso 

ti       ,11  It 

It 

T. 

Wild 

II            If  1; 

tl 

J. 

Glad 

CRS,  State  Ed/  Dept. 

10/3/72 

A. 

Paradise 

Yonkers  Board  of  Education 

10/17/72 

B. 

Bodack 

w        ■          ir  n 

11 

3. 

A.  V7allace 

H                          II  II 

If 

G. 

Quarles 

^^^YC  Board  of  Education 

10/30/72 

v. 

A,  Troiano 

If           »t  n 

u 

E. 

F.  Voorhees 

Seaford,  N.Ye  ' 

10/31/72 

J. 

McCabe 

If 

If 

Molphy 

If 

« 

Graves 

National  Education  Assoc. 

.Washington,  D*  C.  , 

11/2/72 

Corcora 

Syr.  Univ.  Inst.  Technology 

11/6/72 

J . 

Warren 

11                  n                      tl     ;  11 

11 

N. 

Hamilton 

u            U              11  Jt 

11 

J. 

Durzo 

tl           »i              tt  11 

11 

C. 

Callanan 

II               IS                   ti  tl 

•J 

Chow 

u           u              u  V 

if 

George 

^    U.   S.  Office  of  Education 

11/15/72 

F. 

Rogers 

Endicott ,  N.Y. 

J. 

Guscza 

Syracuse  Citv  School  District 

11/21/72 

D. 

Barnwell 

C.R.S.  State  Ed.  Dept. 

A. 

Schneider 

Webste.r  Central  School 

12/6/7  2 

J, 

Ritter 

II           .11  ft 
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Visitors  \o  the  Pi^ogram  -  continued 


Person 

J.  Dillard 
Ce  Palmieri 
J.  Murray 
J.  Parker 
D.  Aldrich 
W.  Fesseden 
B.  Alford 
D.  Green 
Major  Allen  • 
J.  Ruzzero 
H.  Brad 
R.  L.  .Haver 

A.  . Simays 
-R.  Poissant 
P.  Jones 

H.  De Fran CO 

M.  Holland 

P.  Hooker 

h.  Fritz 
Ettinger 
Johnson 

C«  Pierce 

M«  Danello 

S.  Lici 

L.  Culver 

B.  Ball 
D.  Gould 
M.  Reese 

Me  Sardkere 
Hilfinger 
Wacko 

C.  Kern 
J*  Ruff 


Organi zation  Represente^d 
Buffalo,  N-Y. 


Date 

12/12/72 


SUNY,  Cortland 

Tully  Elementary  School 
Gates-Ghili  School  Dist Rochester 

V  U  II  IT  II 


12/13/72 


U .  S .  Army 


N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept. 
Malone,  N.Y. 


Council  Rocks  School  Dist 

n  II  II  n 

Cornell  . 

Svracuse  IJniversitv 


It 

u 
II 
n 
ir 
n 
It 
II 

Tl 

II 


II 
n 
II 
n 
II 
II 

!l 
11 
11 
If 


1/2  9/7  3 
1/30/73 

U 
M 

2/1/73 

2/5/73  ■ 
tl 

•I 

II 

II 

tl 

It 

i: 

I! 
It 
II 
»t 
It 

n 
11 
11 
II 
If 
II 


Mexico  School  Dist. .  Mexico,  N,Y.  2/8/73 


Reouests  for  Information 


Mr.  Sumner  Rotmaii 
Project  Administrator 
Project  CAREER/Handicapped 
301  North  Main  Street 
Randolph Massachusetts  02  368 

Mr.  Larry  McClura 

Career  Education  Concept  Study 

Northv;est  Reaional  Education  Laboratory 

Lindsay  Building 

710  S.  W.  Second  Street 

Portland,  Oregon  97  2G4 

Larry  E.  Anderson 

Career  Orientation  Coordinator 

Raleigh  Countv  Schools 

105  Adair  Street 

Beckley,  West  Virginia  25  801 

Anne  B.  Madden 

Carper  Awareness  Coordinator 

Raleigh  County  Schools 

105  Adair  Street 

Beckley,  West  Virginia  25  801 

S.  Harold  Curtis 
Workshop  Director 

Jefferson  Vocational-Technical  Center- 
Ar^senal  Street  Koad 
RD  #1 

Watertown,  New  York  135  01 

Susan  E.  Savage 
Research  Associate  - 
Management  Development  Program 
NERCOE 

New  England" Resource  Center 
for  Occupational  Education 
at  E/D/C    55  Chapel  Street 
Newton,  Massachusetts  0215  0 

P.  Marvin  Barbula 
Guidance  Coordinator 
Departiaent  of  Education 
San  Diego  County 
6401  Linda  Vista  Road 
San  Diego,  California 


Requests  for  Infof^mation  -  continue d_ 

Ellen  S*  i\matea 

Project  Co-Director 

Elementary  Career  Education  Project 

315  Education  BuiJ.ding 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee  J  Florida  32306 

Dennis  K.  Palmer 

Director  of  Program  Assessment 

Test  Department 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston  5  Massachusetts  0210  7 

Lee  Ralston 
Project  Planner 
Awareness  Project 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Los  Angeles »  California  90024 

Ceci  Zimring 

(Secretary  to  Mr^  Weisburd) 
Sutherland  Learning  Associates  (SLA) 
8i^2  5  West  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90048 

!  ^ 

Louise  Bowers 
Counselor 

South  Branch  Vocational  Center 
401  Pierpont  Street  | 
Petersburg,  West  Virginia  26847 

George  T.  Ettenger 

Coordinator 

Career  Education 

Council  Rock  Scnool  District 

Council  Rock  High  School  " 

Swamp  Road 

Newtonj  Bucks  County  5  Pennsylvania  18940 

Mrs,  Nancy  Gilgannon 
Kazleton  Area 

, Vocational- Tectmical  Scliool 
2  3rd  and  McKinley  Streets 
Hazleton^  Pennsylvania  16201  1 


Requests  foi?  Iriformation  -  coat  in  ued 

Mr.  Tiiomas  E.  Woodall 
Career  Guidance  Specialist 
Georgia  Southern  College 
Continuing  Education  and 

Public  Services 
Statesboro,  Georgia  30458 

Mrs.  Nancy  Skach 
Librarian 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
1515  VJest  Sixth  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Mrs,  VJilliam.  Fineman 
Hackett  Junior  High  School 
Delaware  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12  2  02  • 

Mrs.   Lana  Ceuch 

6  0  Blue  Acres 

Columbia,  Missouri  6  2501 

Rod  Bartels 
Admin  i  s  t rat i ve  In  te rn 
Lincoln  Public  Schools 
P.O.   Box.  82889 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  S8501 

Joseph  N.  ladarola 
Career  Guidance  Specialist 
Cheshire  High  School 
52  5  South  Main  Street 
Cheshire,  Connecticut  05m0 

Mrs.  Jean  Ritter,  Counselor 
R.  L.  Thomas  High  School 
800  Five  Mile  Line  Road 
Webster,  New  York  145  80 

Robert  J.  Menke 

Programs  Division 

San  Diego  City  Schools 

HlOO  Normal  vStreet 

San  Diego,  California  9210  3 


Requests  for  Information  -  continued 


Harold  C.  Gluth 

Director ,  Vocational  Preparation 

for  the  Handicapped 
Porterville  Public  Schools 
5  89  West  Vine  Avenue 
Porterville,  California  9  3  25  7... 

V/oodie  Coleman,  Ed.D 
Director  of  Prograins 
Educations  Service  Center 
Region  XVII 
700  Citizens  Tower 
Lubbock,  Texas  79  401 

Mr.  Raonl  Davis,  Social  VJor':er 
Shelter  Rock  School 
Shelter  Rock  Road 
Manhasset^  New  York  110  30 

Miss  Elizabeth  Matolli 
Esten  School 
Rockland,  Mass.   02  3  70 

James  M.  Young,,  Ji^. 
Building  Curriculum 

Respresentative 
Bemus  -Point  Central  School 
Bemus  Point,  New  York  14  712 

Miss  Susan  Freienmuth 

Teacher  Specialist 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 

850  North  V/ashington  Street 

Rockville,  Maryland  205  80 

Harland  V/hite 

Sodus  Central  School 

Sodus,  New  York  14551 
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ADDRESS  BY  CATHARINE  BARRETT  TO  E.C.R.T.,  NOVEMBER  9, '1972 


Good  morning,  cvcn  onc.  ImpsI.  ici  inc  extend  Vo  each  of  you  my  j)crson:d  con- 
gralukiliuns  and  warincsl  best. wishes  ol'ili*:  UniLcd  Teaching  Profession  for  every 
success  in  your  new  assiLMimeni.  Vou  have  been  honored,  ii  seems  lo  me,  by  your 
membership  on  ihe  rccenliy  csiablished  Syracuse  lilenienlary  Curricidum  Revision 
Team.  In  ibis  new  role,  what  you  do  will  be  waiehed  v.iih  great  interest  and  what 
you  propose,  ultimately  \\'\\\  be  used  uith  great  hope  and  expectation  by  teachers 
in  Syracuse;  and  quite  possibl>'  b\  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Certainly,  >our 
new  job  is  a  challenge.  It  is  also  an  ojiportunity  for  you  as  teachers  to  learn  and  to 
grow  professionally. 

Since  your  new  assignment  is  centered  in  the  concepts  of  Career  liducatitin.  it 
occurs  10  me  that  each  of  you  will  soon  be  deeply  involved  in  your  own  personal 
career  educiition  as  you  work  to  forge  a  curriculum  that  in  ibe  near  future  will 
involve  thou.sands  of  clcmcniary  school  cldldren  in  Career  Education. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  enlightened  action  of  the  Svracuse  Board 
of  Education  and  the  progressive  management  of  the  Syracuse  Schools  dii't  have 
made  it  possible  for  you  as  a  professional  team  to  give  the  time  that  will  be  essen- 
tial  for  success.  This  kind  of  cooperative  adirdnistrator-tcacher  action  represents  a 
benchmark  of  what  it  will  take  to  bring  about  fundan;enLal  change  in  education. 

Let's  look  at  Career  l;:ducation.  Is  it  simply  another  fad  fanned  by  the  whims 
of  the  Ni.xon  .Administration  and  supported  by  the  Orlice  of  Education  contingencv 
fund.s?  I  think  not.  To  nic.  and  I  mighl  say  to  the  instructional  leaders  of  our 
profession,  it  represents  a  movenitMU  toward  much  needed  educaiional  reform, 
and  its  .success  will  depend  on  how  well  we  understand  it.  bow  well  we  do  our  home- 
work, how  well  we  in  the  profession  tend  to  our  mid-career  education,  and  iiow 
successfully  we  respond  to  opportunities  vuch  as  you  have  today  in  Syracuse. 

.  Although  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  pose  as  an  expert  in  Career  Hduca- 
lion.  I  would  like  lo  suggest  a  few  questions  for  your  Syracuse  team  lo  consider 
as  you  begin  your  important  work. 

1.  Who's  dropping  out  of  what  .  .  .  and  why?  A  just  released  United  States 
census  report  conlirms  what  alert  teachers  have  know  n  for  some  time.  Nearly 
a  million  children  each  year  quit  school  before  they  finish  the  twelfth  grade. 
Statistics  of  course,  can  be  misleading,  sometimes  downright  dangerous.  IJui 
behind  such  a  cold  statistic  is  a  story,  a  human  story  of  a  need  today  for 
changes  in  the  educational  establishment. 

2.  What  has  happened  to  the  world  of  work?  What  does  the  phrase  "to  work** 
iiicim,  in  a  society  where  the  number  of  service  jobs  far  exceeds  the  number 
of  production  jobs?  The  fact  ihat  we  are  fast  beconiing  an  information  societv 
should  loom  large  in  your  work. 

3.  Can  a  new  curriculum  be  neatly  packaged  and  imposed  on  teachers  who  are 
unprepared  and  uniinolved?  As  leachers.  of  course,  you  will  be  prepared  and 
involved  from  the  start,  but  when  your  innovative  work  moves  beyond  your 
own  spheres,  will  there  be  mechanisms  to  involve  all  teachers  who.  like  you. 

■  must  be  given  the  necessary  time  and  preparation  to  insure  success?  Here  we 
would  do  well  to  borrow  a  concept  from  the  space  agency  and  proceed  on  the 
assumption  of  "zero  delects". 

4.  How  do  you  propose  lo  deal  with  such  con» roversia!  questions  as  the  role  of 
women  in  the  changing  work  eihic  ...  the  plight  of  the  minority  worker 
today  .  .  .  and  the  need  to  individualize  l)Oth  instruction  and  mcasuremenL 
.  .  .  wd^ile  at  the  same  lime  you  work  for  the  needed  level  of  comnumity 
supi^ort  to  make  your  new'  product  acceptible? 

5..  What  about  measurement?  Will  _\our  new  curriculum  include  built  in  methods- 
for  continual  evaluation  ...  in  terms  of  student  behavior     .  .  and  can  it 
.  be  easily  adjusted,  corrected,  and  improved  on  a  coiuinuing  basis  as  a  resuk 

of  such  information?  * 
As  you  begin  your  didieull  and  stimulating  task,  we  stand  behind  you  with  ihe 
moral  and  intellectual,  resources  of  the  United  Teaching  Profession.  Our  best 
wishes^  and  my  personal  good  wishes,  go  with  you  on  what  we  know  will  bo  a  job 
very  w  ell  done. 
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ABSTRACT  -   THIS   DOCUMEMT   REVIEWS  STATE 
STATUTES   ON  REEXAMINING  DRIVERS  IN  THE  . 
CONTEXT   OF   COMPARABLE   PROVISIONS   IN  THE 
UNIFORM   VEHICLF:   CODi:*    IT    WAS   FOUND   THAT  45 
STATES  AND   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUiVlBIA  HAVE  LAWS 
PROVIDING   FOR  SOMiE   FORM  OF  RE  EXAM  I  NAT  I  ON  UPON 
LICENSE   Rtl-IEWAL*    THESE   LAWS   ARE-OF  THREE 
GENERAL   TYPES.   ONE   GROUP   OF    LAWS  MAKES. 
REEXAMINATION  MANDATORY,'  THE  SECOND 
AUTHORIi-ES   BUT   DOES  NOT  REQUIRE 
REEXAMINATION,    AND    THE   THIRD   PROVIDES  FOR 
REEXAMINATION  UNLY   /,HEN  THERE    IS   R  EASON  TO 
BELIEVE   THAT  THE   RENEWAL   APPLICANT    IS  NO 
LONGER  QUALIFIED  TO  DRIVE-,   TYPES  OF 
REEXAMINATIONS   REQUIRED   8Y  THE  CODE   AND  THE 
VARIOUS   STATE  REQUIREMENTS  ARE   PRESENTED  IN 
DETAIL,.  ALONG  WITH   CITATIONS   TO  THE  STATE 
LA^iS.    (  MF") " 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Commentary!/  reviews  state  statutes  on  reexamining 
drivers  in  the  context  of  comparable  provisions  in  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code.^^ 

Though  safer  cars  and  safer  highways  will  reduce  highway 
mortality,  the  ability  of  drivers  to  operate  safely  in  contem- 
porary traffic  must  also  be  improved.     Standards  to  judge  a 
driver' s  qualifications  will  continue  to  change  as  will  each 
driver* s  ability  to  meet  them.     For  these  reasons^  reexamination 
of  all  drivers  is  desirable  and  will  in  many  states  constitute 
a  departure  from  past  practice  of  renewing  licenses  without  any 
test  of  one's  ability  to  drive  safely. 

REEXAMINATION  UPON  RENEWAL 

The  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  requires  the  department  of  motor 
vehicles  to  reexamine  all  persons  applying  for  a  license  re- 
newal.The  examination  must  include  a  test  of  eyesight  and 
of  knowledge  of  traffic  laws,:^/    Additionally,  the  department 
is  given  discretionary  authority  to  require  any  applicant  to 
take  and  pass  other  tests  deemed  by  the  department  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  determine  the  applicant's  qualifications 
according  to  the  class  of  license  for  which  application  has 
been  made.^'''^    Such  tests  may  also  include  any  or  all  of  the 
tests  required  or  authorized  for  an  original  license  applicant.^/ 

Forty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Colvimbia  have  lav>s 
providing  for  some  form  of  reexamination  upon  renewal.  These 
laws  are  of  three  general  types.     One  group  of  laws  makes  re- 
examination in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  mandatory  as  does 
the  Code.    A  second  group  authorizes  reexamination  but  does 
not  require  it.     The  third  group  provides  for  reexamination 
only  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  a  renewal  applicant  is 
no  longer  qualified  to  drive  and  apparently  would  prevent  uni- 
versal reexamination  of  renewal  applicants. 

The  five  states  that  do  not  have  laws  expressly  providing 
for  reexamination  of  persons  renewing  their  licenses  are: 

Massachusetts^/ 
New  Jersey 
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Connecticut  Maryland 
Georgia 


Mandatory  Reexamination 


^Cwenty-two  states  have  mandatory  reexamiaation  laws  that 
require  some  or  all  licensees  to  pass  certain  tests  prior  to 
license  .renewal: 


Alaska 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  York 
North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Utah 

Virginia 
Wisconsin  . 


HhB  laws  of  only  three  of  the  above  states  (C^ouisiana, 
Nebraska  and  Utah)  substantially  conform  with  the  Code  by  re- 
quiring tests  of  vision  and  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road 
of  all  applicants.     Nebraska  and  Utah  provide  for  testing  every 
four  years  upon  renewal  and  Louisiana  requires  a  reexamination 
every  four  years  upon  second  renewal.    Laws  of  the  remaining  19 
states  differ  from  the  Code  as  to  the  persons  covered,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  reexamination  and  the  scope  of  the  reexamination. 

Persons  Covered.  Eleven  of  the  19  states  require  reexami- 
nation of  all  applicants  prior  to  license  renewal  in  conformity 
with  the  Code: 


Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 


Iowa 

Minnesota 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nevada 
New  York 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


However,   in  five  of  the  19  states  (Alaska,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota  and  Virginia) ^  the  mandatory  reexami- 


8/ 


nation  provision  applies  only  to  persons  in  certain  age  groups. 2/ 
Alaska  examines  all  renewal  applicants  over  70  years  old,  Maine 
examines  all  renewal  applicants  over  65  years  old.  New  Hampshire 
examines  all  renewal  applicants  over  75  years  old,  and  all  re- 
newal applicants  over  70  or  under  21  years  old  are  examined  in 
North  Dakota.     Virginia  law  provides  for  examination  of  all  re- 
newal applicants  over  42^^/  and  for  operators  in  the  renewal 
year  immediately  prior  to  their  30th,  38th    and  42nd  birthdays 
and  for  chauffeurs  in  the  renewal  year  of  their  30th',  38  and 
42nd  birthdays.     As  to  persons  who  are  not  in  the  specified 
age  groups,  four  states  (all  except  Maine)  authorize  reexami- 
nation of  renewal  applicants.     The  Maine  laws  contain  no  pro- 
vision relating  to  reexamination  of  renewal  applicants  who  are 
under  65  years  of  age. 
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In  the  remaining  three  of  the  19  states  (Indiana,  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin)  all  operators,  but  not  all  chauffeurs, 
must  be  re-examined  at  least  every  four  years  upon  renewal. 
With  regard  to  chauffeurs,   Indiana  law  authorizes  reexamina- 
tion on  renewal  for  certain  causes  and  North  Carolina  makes 
such  an  examination  discretionary.    Wisconsin  has  no  express 
provision  for  examination  on  renewal  of  a  chauffeur's  license,, 
but  a  Wisconsin  chauffeur's  license  is  valid  only  for  driving 
as  a  chauffeur  so  most  holders  of  such  licenses  probably  would 
also  have  operator's  licenses  and  be  subject  to  mandatory  re- 
examination. 

Frequency.     Ihe  Code  suggests  mandatory  reexamination  upon 
renewal  at  either  two,  three  or  four  year  intervals  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  adopting  states.     All  but  tv/o  (Illinois  and  Virginia) 
of  the  19  states  being  compared  here  specify  one  of  these  in- 
tervals.    Illinois  requires  reexamination  every  nine  years,  but 
specifies  every  three  years  for  drivers  over  69  years  of  age. 
Discretionary  authority  exists  in  Illinois,  however,   to  require 
universal  reexamination  upon  renewal  every  three _or  four  years. 
Virginia  requires  examination  every  four  years  of  operators  and 
chauffeurs  over  42  years  old  and  in  the  renewal  year  immediately  . 
prior  to  an  operator's  30th,  38th  and  42nd  birthdays  and  in  the 
renewal  year  of  a  chauffeur's  30th,   38th  and  42nd  birthdays. 
Of  the  17  other  states,   two  (Maine  and  North  Dakota)  require 
reexamination  upon  renewal  at  two  year  intervals.     Four  states 
(Alaska,  Colorado,  Missouri  and  New  York)  require  reexamination 
upon  renewal  at  three  year  intervals.     Eleven  states  provide 
for  reexamination  vpon  renewal  at  four  year  intervals : 

Minnesota  New  Hampshire  South  Dakota 

Montana  North  Carolina  Wisconsin 

Nevadaii/  South  Carolina. 

Scope  of  reexamination .     Ihe  Code  requires  that  reexami- 
nation include  a  test  of  vision  and  of  traffic  laws.  Additional 
tests  are  authorized  but  are  not  required.— ^    Of  the  19  states 
being  compared,  only  two  (Illinois  and  Indiana)  have  laws  con- 
cerning the  scope  -of  examination  upon  renewal  which  expressly 
require  a  test  of  vision  and  knowledge  of  traffic  laws.  The 
Illinois  law  also  requires  an  understanding  of  road  signs  and 
authorizes  a  road  test  or  any  further  tests  the  department 
may  find  necessary  to  determine  the  person's  qualifications 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 


Florida 
Indiana 
lowaiO/ 
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TVelve  states  limit  the  scope  of  the  required  .reexamina- 
tion to  a  test  of  vision: 


Colorado 
Iowa 

Minnesota 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada  . 


New  York 
North  Dakota 
South  Carolina 


South  Dakota 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


All  12  laws  authorize  or  require  additional  tests  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  is  no  longer  qualified  to 
drive.     Pour  of  these  12  states  (Iowa,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin)  provide  for  examination  as  upon  an  orig- 
inal license  application  when  the  renewal  applicant  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  traffic  convictions. 

"  .      In  one  of  the  19  states  (Maine),  the  scope  of  the  reexami 
nation  varies  with  the  age  of  the  applicant.     A  vision  test  is 
required  for  all  applicants  over  65,  while  a  complete  reexami- 
nation,  the  scope  of  which  is  discretionary,   is  required  for 
all  applicants  over  75 o 

One  of  the  19  states   (Florida)  requires  an  examination 
of  vision,  hearing  arid  ability  to  understand  road  signs.  Hhe 
test  of  hearing  required  on  reexamination  is  not  required  as 
part  of  an  original  license  examination.     Conversely^   a  test 
of  knowledge  of  traffic  laws,  which  is  required  as  part  of  an 
original  examination,   is  not  required  at  reexamination. 


In  the  remaining  three  of  the  19  states   (Alaska,.  New 
Hainpshire  and  North  Carolina),   the  extent  of  the  testing  is 
discretionary  although  a  renewal  examination  is  mandatory  for 


all  or  certain  applicants. 


13/ 


Discretionary  Reexamination 

Eighteen  jurisdictions  authorize  but  do  not  require  re- 
examination of  all  persons  applying  for  renewal  of  their 
licenses.     Two  approaches  are  taken  to  this  end.     In  nine  . 
jurisdictions,   the  law  requires  an  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants for  renewal  but  the  department  is  granted  discretionary 
authority  to  waive  it: 


Delawarei^/ 
Michigani§-£ — !§/ 

Ohio 


Oregon—'^ 

Pennsylvania 

Washington^/ 


West  Virginia 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 
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Apparently  six  of  these  nine  jurisdictions  have  reexamination 
programs.     Delaware,  Washington,  Wyoming  and  the  District  of 
Coliambia  test  vision,  Michigan  tests  vision  and  knowledge  of 
traffic  laws,  and  Pennsylvania  gives  some  kind  of  reexamination 
approximately  every  10  years.i^^^    Apparently  reexamination  upon 
license  renewal  is  generally  waived  in  Ohio,  Oregon  and  West 
Virginia. iX^ 

The  second  approach  to  discretionary  reexamination  is  to 
give  the  department  broad  authority  to  reexamine  any  or  all 
renewal  applicants.     Nine  state  laws  follow  this  approach: 

Alabama  Hawaii  Mississippi 

Arizona  Idaho'  New  Mexico 

California  Kentucky  Texas 

Apparently  six  of  these  states  do  have  reexamination  programs. 
Hawaii,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  test  vision. Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho  test  vision,  knowledge  of  traffic  laws  and 
knowledge  of  traffic  signs  and  signals.     California  and  Idaho 
also  give  a  road  test,   and  California  additionally  tests  hear- 
ing, il/    Three  states  (Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Mississippii^^) 
apparently  do  not  require  reexamination.i^/ 

Hawaii,   in  addition  to  authorizing  examination  of  most 
renewal  applicants,  requires  examination  as  upon  an  original 
application  of  any  person  who  has  six  or  more  points  accumu- 
lated during  the  preceding  12  months. 

Renewal  Reexamination  for  Cause 

The  laws  of  six  states  provide  for  renewal  without  any 
examination  unless  there  is  cause  to  believe  the  renewal  appli- 
cant is  no  longer  qualified,   in  which  case  a  reexamination  is 
authorized  or  required:— / 

Arkansas  Oklahoma  Tennessee 

Kansas.  Rhode  Island  Vermont 

Four  of  these  states   (Arkansas, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee 
and  Vermont)  authorize,  but  do  not  require,   a  renewal  examina- 
tion of  any  applicant  when  there  is  'good  cause"  or  "reason 
to  believe"  that  the  person  is  no  longer  qualified.  Kansas 
requires  a  renewal  examination  whenever  the  applicant  has 
previously  been  subjected  to  a  license  suspension,  revocation 
or  refusal  by  any  state  or  country,  or  whenever  it  is  determined 
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that  the  applicant ' s  existing  license  is  invalid.     In  other 
cases,  provided  the  application  is  complete  and  correct,  the 
license  is  renewed  without  examination.     Oklahoma  authorizes 
but  does  not  require  an  examination  for  any  renewal  applicant 
with  a  proven  accident  record  or  with  apparent  physical  de-  • 
fects.     In  other  cases,  the  license  is  renewed  without  exami- 
nation. 

REEXAMINATION  AT  OTHER  TIMES 

In  addition  to  requiring  examination  of  drivers  when  they 
renew  their  licenses,  the  Code  authorizes  examination  of  any 
licensee  at  any  time  when  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  he  is 
no  longer  qualified.—'^    Specifically,  UVC  §  6-207  contains 
these  five  provisions  concerning  *'four  cause"  reexaminations 
of  licensed  drivers: 

(1)  The  department  may  require  reexamination  of  any 
licensed  driver  v?hom  it  has  "good  cause"  to  believe  is  "in- 
competent or  otherwise  not  qualified"  to  drive. 

(2)  The  department  must  give  any  such  person  a  "written 
notice  of  at  least  five  days." 

(3)  The  licensee  may  be  required  to  submit  to  "an  exami- 
nation." 

(4)  After  the  examination, .  the  department  may  suspend  or 
revoke  the  person's  license,  or  perinit  him  to  retain  it,  or 
issue  a  license  subject  to  restrictions  as  permitted  by  §  6-113 
or  restrictions  as  to  the  type  or  class  of  vehicles  that  may  be 
driven. 

(5)  If  the  person  refuses  or  neglects  to  submit  to  the 
examination,  his  license  may  be  suspended  or.  revoked. 

Forty-one  states  have  laws  providing  for  reexamination  at 
times  other  than  upon  license  renewal  that  are  comparable  to 
UVC  §  6-207.     The  ten  jurisdictions  which  do  not  have  compara- 
ble laws  are: 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 


Hawaii      '  Kentucky 
Idaho  Massachusetts 


Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

District  of  Columbia 


Of  the  41  states  with  comparable  laws,  21  are  in  substan- 
tial conformity  with  all  five  provisions  listed  above: 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Florida^/ 

Indiana 

Kansas 


Louisiana—/     "  New  Mexico 
Maryland^^^y-^/  North  Carolina 
Missouri^/         North  Dakota^^ 
Montana  Rhode  Island 

Nevada  South  Dakotali/ 


Tennessee 
Utah 

Washington^^  *  ? 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming—/ 


The  laws  of  the  other  20  states  conform  to  some  extent  with  one 
or-  more  elements  of  this  section  of  the  Code: 


California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Iowa 


Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 


New  York 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


South  Carolina 

Texas 

Veirmont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


The  laws  of  these  20  staties  are  discussed  below  in  the 
context  of  the  five  elements  of  the  Code  provision. 

Reexamination  for^  "Good  Cause" 


The  Code  authorizes  the  department  to  reexamine  any  licen- 
see whom  it  has  "good  cause  to  believe"  is  "incompetent  or 
otherwise  not  qualified"  to  hold  a  license.     Of  the  20  states 
being  compared,  18  give  the  department  comparably  broad  author- 
ity to  reexamine  for  cause: 


Cali  f  ornia-?^ 

Colorado^/ 

Illinois^ 

iowa^^ 

Michigan^^/ 


Minne  so  ta^^ 
Nebraska^^ 
New  Hampshire^'^ 
New  YorkM/ 


OhxolS/ 

Oklahoma!^/ 

Oregon—^ 

P  enn  sylvan  i  a,^^ 


South  Carolinal^/ 
Texas^O/ 

Vermont^/ 

Virginia^/ 

Wxsconsxn-i^i'^ 


Although  the  language  used  varies  considerably,  most  of  these 
states  generally  authorize  the  department  to  require  a  reexami- 
nation of  any  licensee  when  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  he 
is  incompetent  or  otherwise  not  qualified.     Some  provide  even 
broader  authority  in  that  they  do  not  specifically  require  the 
existence  of  "good  causie"  to  justify  a  reexamination  order. M/ 
The  laws  of  six  of  these  states  (Calif ornia,^^/  Michiqan,^^ 
New  York, Ohio,  15./  Pennsylvania^/  and  Wisconsin^/)  also 
contain  more  specific  references  to  conditions  under  which  a 
reexamination  is  authorized.     These  laws  generally  authorize 
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reexamination  of  drivers  involved  in  a  specified  number  of 
accidents  or  who  have  accumulated  a  specified  number  of 
points  under  a  point  system.     One  of  these  laws  (Ohio)  makes 
a  reexamination  mandatory  under  specified  circumstances. 

Two  additional  states  (Delaware^/  and  Maine^'^)  have 
provisions  which  differ  from  the  Code  in  that  they  do  not 
provide  broad  authority  to  reexamine  for  cause  but  do  specify  ■ 
certain  conditions  which  make  reexamination  mandatory.  The 
conditions  specified  involve  accident  involvement  or  point 
accumulations. 

Written  Notice  of  Examination 

The  Code  provides  for  written  notice  of  at  least  five  days 
for  an  examination  for  cause*     Three  of  the  20  states  (Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio)  have  the  same  requirement.     Ohio  further 
requires,  that  the  notice  be  sent  by  registered  mail*     The  laws 
of  two  states  (Colorado  and  South  Carolina)  .provide  for  a  ten 
day  notice,  the  law  of  one  state  (Virginia)  requires  a  15  day 
notice,  and  the  laws  of  two  others  (California  and  Oklahoma) 
require  a  30  day  notice  before  the  examination.     Three  states 
(Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan)  require  that  notice  be 
given  but  no  time  period  is  specified.     The  laws  of  the  other 
nine  states  (Delaware,  lowa^  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Vermont)  do  not  expriessly  require 
any  notice,  although  under  New  York  and  Oregon  law^  there  can 
be  no  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  of  a  person  who 
fails  to  submit  to  an  examination  unless  he  has  been  "reasonably" 
notified. 

Nature  of  the  Examination 

Twelve  of  the  20  states  under  consideration  authorize  an 
examination  in  very  general  terns  and  without  specifying  the 
content  or  scope  of  the  examination: 

California         Maine  New  Hampshire  Oregon 

Colorado  Michigan,,  New  York  South  Carolina 

Illinois  Nebraska  Ohio.  Virginia 

Three  of  these  12  (Illinois,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire)  specifi- 
cally provide  that  the  scope  of  the  examination  is  within  the. 
discretion  of  the  department  of  motor  vehicles. 
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Pour  additional  states  specifically  provide  that  the 
scope  of  the  examination  authorized  is  the  same  as  the  scope 
of  an  original  examination: 


Iowa  Texas 
Oklahoma  Wisconsin 

Although  the  scope  of  the  examination  actually  given  in 
the  16  states  discussed  above  may  differ  somewhat,   all  of  the 
laws  appear  to  contemplate  a  licensing  examination  of  the  type 
capable  of  being  performed  by  a  driver  licensing,  examiner. 

In  addition,  the  laws  of  four  of  the  16  states  (Ohio,^/ 
Oklahoma,^/  Virginia^^  and  Wisconsin— '^^)  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  the  four  remaining  states  (Delaware, Minnesota,!^/ 
Pennsylvania^/  and  Vermont^/)  appear  to  cpntemplate  medical, 
physical  or  psychiatric  examinations  such  as  would,  be  per- 
formed by  a  physician.     In  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin, this  type  of  examination.. is  an  alternative  which  the 
department  may  require  instead  of  a  driver  licensing  type 
examination,  while  in  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont  the  medical  exam  is  the  only  reexamination  authorized 
at  times  other  than  renewal. 

Action  Authorized  After  Examination 

Tfhe  Code  provides  that  after  the  examination,   the  depart- 
ment shall  take  appropriate  action  and  may  suspend  or  revoke 
the  person's  license,  or  permit  the  person  to  retain  his  pres- 
ent license,  or  issue  a  license  subject  to  restrictions  as 
permitted  under  §  6-113  or  restrictions  as  to  the  type  or  class 
of  vehicles  that  may  be  driven. 

Of  the  20  states  under  consideration,   seven  have  laws  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  Code  in  this  respect: 


California  ^  New  York  Vermont 

Ohio 

South  Carolina 


Colorado^'^  Ohio  Virginia 


The  laws  of  the  other  13^  states  contain  various  provisions 
as  to  what  action  the  department  may  or  shall  take  followinq  a 
reexamination.     1?hree   (Michigan, Illinois^/  and  Texas-52/) 
authorize  a  suspension  or  revocation,  but  do  not  specifically 
authorize  license  restrictions.     T?hree  others  (Iowa, 52./  Oregon^/ 
and  Pennsylvania^/ )  authorize  suspension  but  do  not  specifically 
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authorize  revocation  or  license  restrictions.     Three  states 
(Oklahoma,—'^  Minnesota^'^  and  Wisconsin^/)  authorize  a 
license  cancellation  and  another  state  (Nebraska^/)  requires 
such  a  cancellation  upon  failure  to  pass  the  exam,  although 
none  of  these  states  provides  for  a  suspension  or  revocation. 
One  of  these  states   (Wisconsin-^^)   additionally  authorizes  li- 
cense restrictions  if  the  license  is  not  cancelled.     Ihe  re- 
maining three  states   (Delaware, Maine-^^  and  New  Hampshire^/) 
do  not  specifically  provide  what  licensing  action  is  authorized 
or  required,  but  all  three  do  make  it  clear  that  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  examination  is  a  condition  to  continuation  of 
the  driving  privilege. 

Refusal  or  Neglect  to  Take  Examination 

The  Code  provides  that  a  person's  refusal  or  neglect  to 
submit  to  a  reexamination  can  result  in  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  his  license. 

. Five  states  have  provisions  in  substantial  conformity 
with  the  Code  in  this  respect: 

Colorado  Ohio  South  Carolina 

New  York  Virginia 

Another  three  states  (California,  Illinois  and  Oregon)  have 
provisions  which  authorize  suspension  but  do  not  specifically 
authorize  a  revocation  of  license  for  neglect  or  refusal  to 
submit  to  an  examination: 

,\ 

Two  other  states  (Minnesota  and  Oklahoma)  provide  for 
license  cancellation  rather  than  for  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion.    One  other  state   (Nebraska)  makes  it  unlawful  to  refuse 
to  submit  to  an  examination  unless  the  licensee  immediately 
surrenders  his  license. 

Three  other  states   (Delaware,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire) 
do  not  specify  what  licensing  action  may  be  taken  but  do  make 
it  clear  that  submission  to  a  required  reexamination  is  a  con- 
dition to  retaining  the  driving  privilege.-^/ 

The  remaining  six  states  do  not  specify  any  particular 
license  action  or  any  othar  consequences  following  a  refusal 
or  neglect  to  submit  to  an  examination.     All  do  provide,  how- 
ever,  that  the  department  may  require  such  an  examination. 
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a?hese  laws  are  silent  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  en- 
force such  a  requirement.     Whether  the  department  would  be 
authorized  to  take  licensing  action  is  unclear.     Ihese  six 


REEXAMINATION  FOLLOWING  REVOCATION  OR  SUSPENSION 
Post  Revocation  Reexamination 

The  Code  provides  that,   at  the  conclusion  of  a  period  of 
revocation,  a  person  may  apply  for  a  new  license,  but  the 
department  may  not  issue  a  new  license  to  the  person  until  it 
determines  that  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.     Such  a  determination 
is  to  be  based  on  an  "investigation  of  the  character,  habits 
and  driving  ability"  of  the  applicant- 
Fifteen  states  have  laws  which,   like  the  Code,  expressly 
require  an  investigation  of  the  "character,  habits  and  driving 
ability"  of  an  applicant  before  a  new  license  may  be  issued 
after  a  period  of  revocation: 

Alaska  Maryland  Oklahoma  Tennessee 

Arizona  Montana  Rhode  Island  Utah 

Colorado  New  Mexico  . South  Carolina      West  Virginia 

Kansas  North  Dakota  South  Dakota 

Ten  other  states  specifically  provide  for  some  type  of  in- 
vestigation or  examination  prior  to  licensing  after  a  period  of 
revocation..  Five  of  these  states . (Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,   New  York  and  Washington)  require  an  examination  or 
investigation  to  determine  if  the  licensee  should  again  be 
permitted  to  drive.     Five  others   (Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
Now  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin)   specifically  require  that  the  per- 
son pass  the  same  examination  or  meet  the  same  qualifications 
as  an  applicant  for  an  original  license  issuance,  » 

Seventeen  other  jurisdictions,  although  not  specifically 
providing  for  requalif ication  following  a  period  of  revocation, 
do  provide  that  a  revocation,  is  a  complete  termination  of  the 
driving  privilege  which  can  only  be  restored  by  applying  for 
a  new  license.     A  person  applying  for  a  license  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  examined  as  upon  an  original  license  appli- 
cation.    These  17  jurisdictions  are: 


Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Vermont 
Wisconsin 


Michigan 
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Arkansas 
California 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
I  daho 
Iowa 

Louisiana 


Maine 

Missouri 

Nevada 

North  Carolina 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Wyoming 
District  of 
Columbia 


1  One  other  state  (Virginia)  has  a  provision  under  which 
persons  could  be  examined  following  a  period  of  revocation 
but  it  is  not  mandatory.     The  Virginia  law  authorizes  the 
department  to  refuse  to  issue  a  new  or  renewal  license  to  any 
person  whose  license  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  when  such 
a  refusal  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

fhe , remaining  eight  states  have  no  provision  specifically 
authorizing  an  examination  or  investigation  prior  to  issuing 
a  license  following  a  period  of  revocation.     Of  course,  as 
noted  earlier  in  this  Commentary,   some  of  these  states  have 
provisions  authorizing  a  reexamination  at  any  time  when  there 
is  good  cause  to  believe  the  person  is  not  qualified.^/ 
Under  such  a  provision  a  person  who  has  been  subject  to  a  revo- 
cation could  be  examined.     T?hese  eight  states  are: 


Alabama 
Connecticut 


Indiana 
Mississippi 


New  Jersey 
Ohio 


Texas 
Vermont 


Post  Suspension  Reexamination 

^     The  Code  does  not  require  or  expressly  authorize  examination 
as  a  prerequisite  to  restoration  of  a  suspended  license.  However, 
as  previously  noted,  it  does  provide  for  an  examination  whenever 
there  is  good  cause  to  believe  a  driver  is  incompetent  or  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  be  licensed.^/    In  an  appropriate  case, 
this  provision  would  provide  adequate  authority  to  require  an 
examination  prior  to  reinstating  a  suspended  license. 

Fifteen  states  have  laws  which  either  authorize  or  require 
an  investigation . or  examination  prior  to  reinstatement  of  a  sus- 
pended license.     Eight  of  these  states  require  an  examination 
prior  to  reinstatement  of  the  license: 


FloridaZi/ 
Kentucky.^/ 


Maine-^^  Michigan^^ 
Massachusetts^^  NebraskaZ§/ 


New  Hampshire—^ 
Ohiol§/^ 


In  two  of  these  states  (New  Hamp shir e2Z/  and  Ohio^^),  however, 
the  examination  requirement  applies  only  to  certain  specified 
suspensions.     The  Ohio  law  applies  only  to  suspensions  under 
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the  point  system,   and  the  New  Hampshire  law  applies  only  to  the 
suspension  of  a  person  who  is  "physically  or  mentally  an  improper 
or  incompetent  person,  or  is  operating  improperly  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  public.*' 

Ihree  states   (Montana, Rhode  Island^/  and  .Vermont— ^) 
require  a  departmental  investigation  of  the  licensee  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  license  should  be  reinstated.     Ihree  other 
states  (Oklahoma, Oregon^/  and  Tennessee— ^)  authorize  but 
do  not  require  an  examination  prior  to  a  reinstatement  follow- 
ing a  suspension.     One  other  state  (South  Carolina^/)  requires 
an  examination  when  the  suspension  was  for  reckless  driving  or 
driving  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  and. authorizes 
an  examination  when  the  suspension  was  based  upon  the  point 
system. 

The  remaining  36  jurisdictions,   like  the  Code,  have  no 
provision  expressly  authorizing  or  requiring  an  examination 
prior  to  restoration  of  a  suspended  license.     Ihese  36  juris- 
dictions are: 


Alabama 

Hawaii 

Mississippi. 

South  Dakota 

Alaska 

Idaho  « 

Missouri 

Texas 

Arizona 

Illinois 

Nevada 

Utah 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

California 

Iowa 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

Maryland 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

REEXAMINATION  FOLLOWING  EXPIRATION 

Extension  of  Expiration  Date 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  in  1968 
to  authorize  a  department  of  motor  vehicles  to  defer  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  license  of  a  person  on  active  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  of  such  a  person  who  lives 
with  such  person. 1?he  expiration  date  may  be  deferred  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Department  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  a  number  of  years  to  be  specified  by  the  enact- 
ing legislature.     Where  the  expiration  date  is  deferred  by  the 
department,  the  license  remains  val:.d  and  may  be  renewed  during 
this  extended  period  of  validity  just  as  an;/  other  unexpired 
license  would  be  renewed. 
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Thirty-seven  jurisdictions  have  comparable  provisions  which 
in  some  manner  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  validity  of  li- 
censes held  by  certain  persons  as  follows c-^Z^ 

Arkansas  — The  department  may  extend  the  expiration  of  any 
operator ' s  license  for  as  much  as  90  days. 

California  —  One  provision  authorizes  the  department  to  extend 
for  up  to  one  year  the  license  of  any  person  who  is  outside 
the  state  at  the  time  his  license  expires.    A  second  provi- 
sion automatically  extends  the  validity  of  a  serviceman's 
license  until  30  days  following ' his  honorable  discharge  or 
return  to  the  state,  whichever  is  first.^^ 

Colorado        A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  for  three  years 
from  the  expiration  date  or  for  90  days  after  his  return 
to  the  state,  whichever  is  first.  _ 

deorgia        A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  30  days 

following  his  honorable  discharge  or  return  to  the  state, 
whichever  is  first.^/ 

Idaho  —  A  serviceman's  license,  is  automatically  renewed  for 

a  period  of  three  years  so  long  as  active  duty  continues, 
and  shall  remain  valid  until  60  days  following  honorable 
discharge.^/ 

Illinois  —  The  department  may  defer  the  expiration  date  of 
the  license  of  a  serviceman  or  the  spouse  or  dependents 
living  with  him  while  on  active  duty  outside  the  state 
and  for  45  days  thereafter. 

Indiana.—  A  serviceman' s  license  is  extended  until  30  days 
following  his  discharge^  or  for  4  years^  whichever  is 
the  shorter, period. 

Iowa —  One  provision  automatically  extends  a  serviceman's 
license  until  six  months  after 'his  discharge.  Another 
provides  that  the  license  of  any  person  who  is  temporarily 
out  of  the  state  or  who  is  incapacitated  may  be  extended 
upon  application  until  the  person  returns  to  the  state  or 
lintil  the  incapacity  is  removed,  with  a  limit  of  six  months 
Another  provision  states  that  all  licenses  are  valid  for 
30  days  after  their  normal  expiration  date. 
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Kentucky  —  A  serviceman' s  license  is  extended  by  issuance 
upon  written  application  of  a  certificate  of  extension 
which  is  valid  for  the  duration  of  the  active  duty  or 
for  six  years,  whichever  is.  the  shorter  period. 

Louisiana  —  "Ihe  license  of  a  serviceman  serving  outside  the 
state  is  extended  until  60  days  following  discharge. 

Maine  —  A  special  license  is  issued,  upon  application,  to  a 
serviceman  during  a  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
The  special  license  is  valid,  notwithstanding  its  expira- 
tion date,   until  30  days  after  discharge. 

Maryland  —  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  30  days 

after  discharge  or  return  to  the  state,  whichever  is  first. 

Massachusetts        A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  60 
days  after  discharge. 

Michigan  —  A  serviceman  on  official  leave  who  has  an  expired 
but  otherwise  valid  Michigan  license  is  exempt  from  the 
driver's  license  requirement .     The  exemption  applies  only 
to  the  first  leave  of  absence  following  license  applica- 
tion and  is  limited  to  30  days. 

Minnesota  —  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  90  days 
after  discharge. 

Montana  —  A  serviceman' s  license  is  extendecJ  until  90  days 
following  honorable  discharge. 

Nebraska  —  A  serviceman  on  active  duty  outside  the  state  may 
renew  his  license  by  mail  and  without  examination,  but. 
licenses  may  not  be  renewed  more  than  twice  in  this  manner. 

Nevada        The  department  may  defer  the  expiration  of  the  license 
of  a  serviceman,  or  his  spouse  or  dependent  living  with  him, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  department. 

New  Hampshire        A  serviceman  on  active  duty  for  two  or  more 
years  may  renew  his  license  by  mail  without  examination. 

New  Jersey       A  licensed  serviceman  on  active  duty  during  a 
time  of  war  or  emergency  may- continue  to  exercise  the 
driving  privilege  until  180  days  following  termination 
of  the  war  or  emergency  or  until  three  months  from  his 
discharge  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor able.^-^ 
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New  Mexico  —  A  serviceman  on  leave,  or  a  person  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  within  the  last  30 
days,  who  has  an  expired  but  otherwise  valid  New^ Mexico 
license  which  is  not  more  than  four  years  old,  and  who 
is  or  was  stationed  outside  the  state,   is  exempt  from  the 
driver  licensing  requirements.^^ 

New  York  —  A  serviceman' s  license  is  extende  i  until  six  months 
after  discharge,  but  the  department  may  refuse  to  renew 
an  expired  license  of  any  person  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  department  of  his  entry  into  the  armed  forces. 

North  Carolina  — .A  serviceman  on  active  duty  oufeside  the  state, 
or  anyone  temporarily  residing  for  , at"  least  30  continuous 
days  outside  the  state,  may  apply  for  a  temporary  renewal 
by  mail,  and  the  department  may  waive  the  examination  and 
photograph  normally  required  and  may  impose  other  condi- 
tions deemed  appropriate.     The  temporary  renewal  expires 
30  days  after  return  to  the  state. 

Ohio  —  A  serviceman  on'  leave  is  exempt  from  driver  licensing 
requirements,  and  this  \pr6vision  remains  applicable  until 
six  months  following  discharge.^/ 

Oklahoma  —  The  license  of  a  serviceman  on  active  duty  outside 
the  country  is  extended  until  60  days  following  his  return 
to  the  continental  United  States. 

■  r.        .      '   ■■   ;  • 

Pennsylvania  —  No  license  renewal  is  required  for  an  annual 
license  issued  to  a  person  in  the  armed  forces,  or  any 
women's  organization  affiliated  therewith,   in  any  year 
during  which  active  service  continues.^/ 

khode  Island  —  A  special  license  is  issued,  upon  application, 
to  servicemen.     The  license  is  valid  until  30  days  follow- 
ing discharge. 

South  Dakota  — A  serviceman' s  license  is  extended  until  30 
days  after  honorable  discharge  or  return  to  the  state, 
whichever  is  first.—/ 

Tennessee  A- serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  50  days 
following  discharge  or  return  to  the  state,  whichever  is 
first. 
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Texas  —  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  90  days 
following  honorable  discharge  or  return  to  the  state, 
whichever  is  first.-^^ 

Utah  —  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  90  days 
following  discharge. 

Vermont  — :  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  30  days 
after  discharge,  but  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

Virginia  —  One  law  provides  that  a  serviceman' s  license  shall 
not  expire  during  active  duty  outside  the  state  nor  during 
a  period  of  six  months  thereafter,  provided  that  no  license 
extension  shall  exceed  four  years.     Another  law  provides 
that  persons  who  are  out  of  the  state  for  extended  periods 
of  time,   such  as  serviceman  and  students,  may  be  exempted 
from  personal  appearance  at  an  office  of  the  department 
in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal,  but  there  is  no  express 
waiver  of  the  reexamination). 

Washington  —  A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  90  days 
after  honorable  discharge.—^  v 

West  Virginia  — A  serviceman's  license  is  extended  until  six 
months  after  honorable  discharge.^/  -  - 

District  of  Coltambia  —  Tfhe  license  of  a  serviceman  or  person 

in  the  merchant  marine' on  active  duty,  outside  the  District 
may  be  extended  for  up  to  six  years  under  regulations  of 
the  department.  . 

Five  of  these  jurisdictions   (Arkansas^  California,^/ 
Illinois^  Nevada  and  the  District  of  Columbia),   like  the  Code, 
authorijz.e  the  department  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  cer- 
tain licenses.     Two  other  states   (Iowa— and  Kentucky)  have 
laws  which  provide  for  such  extensions,  but  only  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  licensee.     Two  others   (Maine  and  Rhode  Island)  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  upon  application  by  servicemen  of , special 
licenses  which  are  valid  for  the  duration  of  service  with  the 
armed /forces.     Four  states   (Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia— /)  provide  for  a  license  renewal  by 
mail  and  without  reexamination  for  certain  persons  who  are 
outside  the  state  when  their  license  expires.     Another  three 
states  (Michigan,  New  Mexico  and  Ohio)  provide  license  exemp- 
tions for  certain  persons  whose  licenses  have^expired.  The 


great  bulk  of  the  comparable  laws,  however;  provide  an  auto- 
matic expiration  date  extension  in  the  law  itself.  License 
extensions  under  such  laws  involve  no  departmental  action  and 
apparently  do  not  even  require  notice  to  the  department. 
Twenty-four  states  have  such  laws: 


California^/  lowa^/ 

Colorado  Loui  siana 

Georgia   .  Maryland 

Hawaii  Massachusetts 

Idaho  Minnesota 

Indiana  Montana 


New  Jersey 
New  York 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 


96/ 


Thirtyr^two  of  the  various  laws  described  above  apply  only 
to  persons  on  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces: 


California^/ 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  . 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia^/ 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
District  of 
Columbia^/ 


Three  other  laws  (Illinois,  lowai^^  and  Nevada),   like  the  Code, 
apply  to  servicemen  and  to  their  spouses  and  dependents  who  -live 
with  them,   and  five  laws  (Arkansas,   Call fornia,i^/  Iowa, i^-^ 
North  Carolina  and  Virginiai^^)  apply  to  persons  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  armed  forces. 

Twelve  of  the  laws,  however,  are  limited  in  application 
only  to  persons  who  are  outside  the  state  at  the  time  when 
their  license  would  expire: 


California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 


Illinois 


Iowa; 


102/ 


Louisiana 


Maryland 
Oklahomai^l/ 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


Renewal >  of  Expired  Licenses 


The  Code  provides  that  a  license  is  renewable  on  or  before 
its  expiration  and  contains  no  express  provisions  for  persons  ' 
who  fail  to  apply  for  renewal  on  or  before  that  date.     Thus,  a 
'person  who  seeks  restoration  of  an  expired  license  actually  no 
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longer  has  a  license  that  can  be  renewed,  and  restoration 
under  those  circumstances  would  be  subject  to  examination 
requirements  normally  applicable  to  persons  applying  for- 
their  original  licenses. 


Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Licensees.     Twenty  states 
do  have  express  provisions  applicable  to  a  person  seeking 
restoration  of  an  expired  license,  however.     Fourteen  of  these 
states  have  laws  applicable  to  all  licensees  which  specifically 
provide  that  a  license  may  be  renewed  within  a  specified  period 
after  expiration.     Within  the  specified  time  period  in  each  of 
these  states,  therefore,  a  person  could  get  his  license  rein- 
stated by  taking  the  examination  and  following  procedures  re- 
quired for  renewal  applicants,  rather  than  the  examination  and 
procedures  for  original  license  applicants.     With  the  exception 
of  Iowa  (where  an  expired  license  remains  valid  for  30  days) , 
however,   licensees  in  these  states  do  not  remain  valid  beyond 
their  expiration  date.     Operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  the 
highways  after  the  expiration  date  would  appear  to  be^  a  viola- 
tion unless  the  driver  has  another  valid  license.     iTiese  four- 
teen states,  and  the  specified  time  period  for  each,  are  as 
follows: 


California 
Connecticut  - 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Iowa 

Minnesota 
Mississippi  - 


-90  daysiSi/ 
-  2  yearsi2L5/ 
-11  month  si^^^/ 


—  90  days 


107/ 
108/ 


30  daysJ 
1  yearlOi/ 
12  month sil°/ 


Missouri 
Montana 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Vermont 


~  60  daysiil/ 
--  3  monthsii^/ 

—  1  yeariii/  ' 

—  1  yearii^/ 

—  6  monthsiii/ 

—  3  yearsiM/ 

—  3  yearsii^/ 


In  three  of  these  states,  the  department  may  require  additional 
examinations  for  such  persons,  even  when  they  apply  within  the 
time  limit,  however.     In  "Ohio,  such  a  test  is  discretionary  with 
the  department,  and  in  Florida  and  Mississippi  an  examination 
may  be  required  if  the  department  has  reason  to  believe  the- 
person  is  no  longer  qualified  to  drive. 

Ifliree  other  states  (Kansas, ii^/  Texasli^/  and  West  Virginiai^/) 
provide  that  an  expired  license  may  be  renewed  at  any  time,  apparently 
indefinitely,  but  the  department  may  in  its  discretion  require  a 
person  seeking  such  a  renewal  to  be  examined  as  an  original  appli- 
cant.    One  other  state  (Wisconsini^/)  allows  renewal  of  expired 
licenses  at  any  time,  apparently  indefinitely,  but  provides  that 
the  renewal  may  expire  two  years  from  the  expiration  date  of  the 
former  valid  license.     Licenses  in  these  four  states  do  not  remain 
valid  beyond  the-  expiration  date,*  however. 
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Two  Other  states  (Nevadai^/  and  Washxngtonl^/)  have 
express  provisions  dealing  with  the  renewal  of  expired  li-  . 
censes.     Both  of  these  laws  provide  that  the  renewal  appli- 
cant must  be  examined  and  make  application  as  an  original 
license  applicant.     T^iese- provisions  have  the  same  effect* 
as  the  Code  and  the  laws  of  the  jurisdictions  which  have  no 
express  provision  dealing  generally  with  renewal  of  expired 
licenses. 

Licensees  in  Special  Circumstances.     In  addition  to  the 
20  laws  just  discussed  dealing  generally  with  the  problem  of 
license  renewal  after  expiration,  sixteen  states  have  laws 
providing  for  renewal  of  expired  licenses  which  are  appli- 
cable only  to  licensees  who,  due  to  military  service  or  other 
special  circumstances,  are  deemed  unable  to  renew  at  the 
appropriate  time.     Licenses  in  these  16  states  do  not  remain 
valid  beyond  the  expiration  date,  but  may  be  renewed  within 
a  specified  time  period  following  termination' of  the  special 
circumstances.     These  16  states  are: 

Arizona  Mississippi  North  Dakota        .   Ehode  Island 

Florida  Missouri  Ohio  Tennessee 

Hawaii  Nebraska  Oregon  Washington 

Kansas       .         N<ew  York  Pennsylvania  Wisconsin 

Two  of  these  laws  (Hawaii  and  Washington)  broadly  cover 
any  person,  with  or  without  military  affiliation,  who  is  out- 
side the  state  for  any  reason  at  the  time  his  license, expires. 
•The  Hawaii  law  requires  that  the  person  be  outside  the  state 
during  the  entire  renewal  period  and  that  he  apply  for  renewal 
within  30  days  of  his  return  td  the  state.     Ihe  Washington  law 
applies  to  any  person  who  is  out  of  the  state  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  and  it  requires  application  for  renewal  within  60 
days  of  his  return.     1?he  Washington  law  also  applies  to  any 
person  who  is  unable  for  any  disability  to  renew  his  license 
at  the  appropriate  time,  provided  that  the  person  makes  appli- 
cation for  renewal  within  60  days  of  the  termination  of  his 
disability. 

The  other  14  laws  generally  apply  only  to  persons  whose 
licenses  expire  while  they  are  on  active  duty  with  the  armed 
forces,  ialthough  one  (North  Dakota)  also  covers  duty  with  the 
merchant  marine,  and  one  (Pennsylvania)  also  covers  persons 
serving  with  an  armed  forces  affiliated  women' s  organization. 
Five  of  these  14  (Florida,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska  and 
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Tennessee)   apply  only  where  the  person  was  out  of  the  state  on 
active  military  duty  at  the  time  his  license  expired.     One.  other 
(Wisconsin)  applies  only  to  a  person  who  is  unable,  due  to  mili- 
tary service,   to  renew  his  license  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
remaining  eight  (Arizona,  Missouri, New  York,!^/  North 
Dakota,  Ohio, Oregon,   Pennsylvania^^/  and  Rhode  Island), 
however,   apply  to  any  person  who  was  on  active  military  duty 
anywhere  at  the  time  his  license  expired.     Ihese  eight  do  not 
specify  service  outside-  the  state  nor  do  they  require  any  show- 
ing that  the  military  service  made  the  person  unable  to  renew 
his  license  at  the  appropriate  time. 

/All  16  of  the  laws  being  discussed  authorize  renewal  of 
the  expired  license  if  application  is  made  within  a  specified 
time.     Four  of  the  states  make  no  specific  reference  to  exami- 
nation requirements,   thus  ordinary  license  renewal  reexamination 
provisions  would  apply:  .  . 

Hawaii  — An  expired  license  may  be  renewed  if  application  is 
made  within  30  days  after  return  to  state. 

North  Dakota  —  An  expired  license  may  be  renewed  for  an  appli- 
cant whose  military  or  merchant  marine  service  has  termi- 
nated less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  application. 

Oregon  —  An  application  filed  within  6  months  after  discharge 
from  the  antied  forces  is  considered  a  renewal  application. 

Wisconsin        An  expired  license  may  be  renewed  if  application 
is  made  at  any  time  during  military  service  or  within  six 
months  of  discharge  from  such  service.  . 

Five  laws,  on  the  other  hand,   specifically  provide  that  no 
examination  shall  be  required  for  the  renewal: 

Kansas        T?he  expired  license  is  renewable  without  examination 
.    if  application  is  made  within  six  months  of  discharge  from 
•  '  the  armedv  forces  or  within  90  days  after  reestablishing 
residence  in  the  state,  whichever  is  sooner. 

Nebraska  —  The  expired  license  is  renewable  without  examina- 
tion at- any  time  during  military  service  or  within  30  days 
after  discharge  from  such  service  or  return  to  the  state, 
whichever  is  later. 


New  York  —  The  expired  license  is  renewable  without  examina- 
tion, reexamination  fine  or  penalty  if  application  is  . 
made  within  three  months  after  release  from  service  under 
honorable  circumstances.- 

Rhode  Island  —  A  special - license  is  issued  to  persons  with  a 
Rhode  Island  license  valid  at  the  time  they  enter  the 
armed  forces.     Hhe  special  license  is  valid  until  30  days  . 
following  discharge  from  the  armed  forces.     A  person  hold- 
ing such  a  special  license  which  has  expired  may  obtain  a 
regular  license  without  examination  within  three  years  of 
the  expiration  date  of  the  special  license. 

.  ■ 

Tennessee  —  T^ae  expired  license  may  be  renewed  without  further 
examination  upon  return  to  Tennessee. 

fhree  other  states  provide  that  an  examination  is  discretionary 
with  the  department: 

Arizona  —  The  expired  license  may  be  renewed  within  90  days 

of  discharge  from  the  service.  The  department  may  require 
examination  as  upon  an  original  license  application. 

Ohio  —  Reexamination  may  be  waived- by  the  department  as  to  any 
renewal  applicant  within  six  months  of  honorable  discharge 
from  active  military  or  naval  duty. 

Washington  —  The  expired  license  may  be  renewed  within  60  days 
after  the  person's  return  to  the  state  or  termination  of 
the  incapacity  which  made  him  unable  to  have  the  license 
renewed  at  the  proper,  time.     The  department  may  waive  all 
or  any  part  of  the  examination. 

Laws  in  the  remaining  four  states  provide  for  examination  only 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  may  no  longer  be 
qualified: 

Florida —  The  expired  license  may  be  renewed  within  90  days 
after  discharge  from  the  service  or  return  to  the  state, 
without  examination  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
licensee  is  no  longer  qualified. 

Mississippi  — -  Same  as  Florida.  . 
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Missouri  —  A  person  on-  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces  may 
obtain  a  renewal  without  examination  unless  the  previous 
license  has  been  suspended  or  revoked.     A  person  honorably 
discharged  may  obtain  a  renewal  within  60  days  of  discharge 
with  orily  a  vision  test/  unless  there  is  good  cause  to  re- 
quire a  complete  examination. 

Pennsylvania  —  License  renewal  is  authorized  within  one  year 
of  honorable  discharge  unless  a  physical  or  mental  inca- 
pacity exists.     If  injuries  were  sustained  during  service 
bhe  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  physicians  certi- 
fication that  the  applicant  is  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

*  SUMMARY 

1.  Forty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws 
providing  for  some  form  of  reexamination,  upon  renewal  of 
a  driver's  license  as  follows: 

Twenty- two  have  mandatory  reexamination  require- 
ments, although  five  of  these  laws  apply  only  to 
applicants  in  certain  age  groups. 

Reexamination  upon  license  renewal  is  authorized 
but  not  required  in  eighteen  jurisdictions. 

Six  states  provide  for  reexamination  only  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  is  no 
longer  qualified. 

Although  45  states  have  laws  dealing  with  renewal 
reexamination,  only  three  of  the  laws  (Louisiana, 
Nebraska  and  Utah)    specifically  require  that  all 
licensees  submit  to  an  eye  test  and  a  test  of 
knowledge  of  traffic  laws  at  least  once  every 
four  years.     All  the  other  laws  lack  one  or  more 
elements  of  this  minimal  requirement. 

2.  This  Commentary -updates  similar  issues  published  in  1966 
and  1969.     The  summary  below  indicates  that  the  niomber^of 
states  with  laws  requiring  drivers  to  be  reexamined  has  in- 
creased significantly  since  1965: 


a. 


c. 


d. 


NiJmber  of  Jurisdictions 
1965       1968  1971 


Mandatory  renewal  examination 

14 

21 

22 

Discretionary  renewal  examination 

17  . 

17  r 

18 

Renewal  examination  only  "for  cause" 

10 

8 

6 

No  express  provision  on  renewal  exams 

10 

5 

5 

3.  Forty-one  states  have  laws  providing  for  reexamination  at 
times  other  than  upon  renewal  if  there  is  reasonable  cause, 
to  believe  the  person  is' hot  qualified  to  driv6. 

4.  Forty- two  states  have  laws  which  effectively  require  a  re- 
examination following  a  license  revocation.     Fifteen  states 
also  require  or  authorize  a  reexamination  following  a  li- 
cense suspension,  although  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision. 

5.  ^irty-seven  jurisdictions  have  provisions  under  which  the 
validity  of  licenses  of  certain  persons,  particularly  ser- 
vicemen, are  or  may  be  extended  beyond  their  normal  expira- 
tion date. 

6.  Twenty  states  have  provisions  specifically  authorizing  the 
renewal  of  an  expired  license  held  by  any  person  if  appli- 
cation is  made  within  a  specified  time  following  expiration. 
Sixteen  states  have  similar  laws  which  apply  generally  only 
to  servicemen,  and  which  provide  for  renewal  upon  applica- 
tion within  a  specified  time  following  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces  or  return'  to  the  state. 

-  CITATIONS  TO  STATE  LAWS 

Reexamination  Upon  Renewal 

Ala.   Code  tit.  36,   §§  59,   63(f)   ;(1959)  . 
Alaska  Stat.  §§  28.15.120,    .  250  (b)''  (  1970)  . 
:    Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  28-426   (Supp.  1971). 
Ark.   Stat.  Ann.   §  75-326   (1957) . 
Cal.  Vehicle  Code  §  12814  (1972) . 
Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §  13-4-16   (1963) . 
Del.   Code  Ann.  tit.  21,   §  2711(b)  (1953). 
Fla.   Stat.  Ann.  §  322.121  (1968). 
Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.   §  286-107   (Supp.  1971). 
Idaho  Code  §49-322   (Supp.  1971). 

111.  Ann.   Stat.  ch.  95  1/2,   §  6-109   (1971).  ' 
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Ind.  Ann.  Stat.   §  47-2708 (g)    (Supp.  1971). 

Iowa  Code  Ann.   §§  321.196,    .197   (Supp.  1972). 

Kan.  Stat.  Ann.   §  8-247   (Supp.  1971), 

Ky.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.,§§  186.414,   .480   ('  pp.  1970). 

La.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §§  32:408,   :412  (Supp.  1972). 

Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  29,   §§  545,   582   (Supp.  1970). 

Mich.  Stat.  Ann.   §  9.2009,   .2014   (Supp.  1971). 

Minn.  Stat.  Ann.   §§  171.13,   .27   (1960,   Supp.  1972). 

.Miss.  Code  Ann.  §  8114(2)    (Supp.  1971). 

Mo.  Ann.  Stat.   §§  302.173,   .177  (1972). 

Mont-  Rev.  Codes  Ann.   §  31-135 , (Supp.   1971) . 

Neb.  Rev.   Stat.   §§.^60-411,   -411.01  (1968). 

Nev.  Rev.  Stat.   §  483.380  (1971). 

N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §§  261:3-a,    :12   (Supp.  1971). 

N.M.   Stat.  Ann.   §  64-13-52  (1972). 

N.Y.  Veh.  &  Traf.  Law  §§  501(5),    (9)  (1970). 

N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §§  20-7 (d) ,  (g)  (1965);  §  20-7 (f)  (Supp.  1971). 
N.D.  Cent.  Code  §  39-06-19  (Supp.  1971). 

Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.   §  4507.09   (1965);   §  4507.10(B)    (Supp.  1971) 

Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  47,   §  6-115  (1962). 

Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  §§  482.260(2),   .410(1)  (1971). 

Pa.   Stat.  Ann.  tit.   75,   §§  607,  608(c),   615  (1971). 

R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.   §  31-10-30  (Supp.   1971) . 

S.C.  Code  Ann.  §§  46-169,   -169.1   (Supp.  1971) . 

S.D.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.   §§  32-12-4,   -43  (1967). 

Tenn.  Code  Ann.  §  59-710   (1968) . 

Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  6687b,   §  18   (Supp.  1972) . 

Utah  Code  Ann.  §§  41-2-11,  -16  (1970). 

Vt.   Stat.  Ann.  tit.  23,   §§  632,   636  (1968) . 

Va.  Code  Ann.  §  46.1-380.1  (1972). 

Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §§  46.20.121,   .181  (1970). 

W.  Va.  Code  Ann.   §  17B-2-12   (Supp.  1972). 

Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  343.16,   .20  (Supp.  1971).  ■ 

Wyo.   Stat.  Ann.  §§  31-263,  -268   (1967) . 

D.C.  Code  Ann.   §  4b-301(a) (1)    (Supp.   1971) . 


.  ,  Reexamination  at  Other  Times 

Alaska  Stat.   §  28.15.250(a)  (1970). 
Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  28-447  (1956). 
Ark.  Stat.  Ann.   §  75-329'  (Supp.  1971) 
Cal.  Vehicle  Code  §§  13800,   13801  (1972) . 
Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  13-4-10   (Supp.  1965) . 
Del.  Code  Ann.  tit.  21,   §  2712   (Supp.  1970). 
Pla.  Stat.  Ann.  §  322.221  (Supp.  1972). 
.111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  95  1/2,   §  6-207  (1971). 
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Ind.  Ann.  Stat.   §  47-2708  (Supp.  1971). 
Iowa  Code  Ann.   §  321.186   (1966) . 
Kan.   Stat.  Ann;  §  8-241  (1964). 
La.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.  '§  32:424  (1963). 
Me.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.  tit.  29.   §  581-B  (Supp.  1970). 
Md.  Ann.  Code  art.   66  1/2,   §  6-207  (1970). 
Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  §  9.2020  (Supp.  1971). 
Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  171.13(3),    (4)  (I960).. 
Mo.  Ann.  Stat.  §  302.291  (1972). 
Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.   §  31-148  (1961). 
Neb.   Rev.   Stat.   §  60-407 (1)    (1968) . 
Nev.   Rev.   Stat.   §  483.480  (1971). 
N.H.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.  §  26l:3-a   (Supp.  1971). 
N.M.   Stat.  Ann.   §  64-13-61  (1972). 
.    N.Y.  Veh.  &  Traf.  Law  §  501(8)  (1970). 
N.C.  Gen.   Stat.  §  20-29.1  (Supp.  1971). 
■N.D.   Cent.   Code  §  39-06-34  (1960). 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.   §  4507.20   (Supp.  1971). 
Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  47,  §§6-119,   -120   (Supp.  1970). 
Ore.  Rev.   Stat.  §  482.260(3)  (1971). 
Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  'tit.  75,   §§  608(g),   619.1  (1971). 
R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.   §  31-11-9  (1968). 
S.C.   Code  Ann.   §  46-174  (1962). 
S.D.  Comp.  Laws  Aim.  §  32-12-46  (1967). 
Tenn.  Code  Ann.-  §  69-707   (Supp.  1971). 

Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  6687b,  §  10  (1969) ;  §  22 (a)    (Supp.  1972) 
Utah  Code  Ann.   §  41-2-19 (g)    (1970).  " 
Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  23,   §  636  (1967). 
Va.  Code  Ann.   §  46.1-3P3   (Supp.  1972) . 
'  ,  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §46.20-305  (1970).  • 

W.  Va.  Code  Ann.  §  l'73-3-7   (1966)  . 
Wis.   Stat.  Ann.  §§  343.16,    .32   (Supp.  1971). 
:  Wyo.   Stat.,  Ann.  §  31-275  (1967)  . 

Reexamination  Following  Revocation  or  Suspension 

Alaska  Stat.  §  28.15.260  (1970). 

Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §  28-448(B)    (Supp.  1971) . 

Ark.   Stat.  Ann.  §  75-303   (Supp.  1971). 

Cal.  Vehicle  Code  §§  12803,   13101  (1972). 

Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §  13-4-24(2)    (Supp.  1965). 

Del.   Code  Ann.  tit.  21,   §  2735   (Supp.  1970')*^ 

Fla.   Stat.  Ann,  §§  322. 01 (12)  (b) ,  \  12,    .28,    .29  (1966). 

Ga.  Code  Ann.   §  92A-422 (b)  (1958). 

Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  286-126   (I96rv' . 

Idaho  Code  §§  49-316,-331,   -351(b)  (1967). 
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111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.   95  1/2,   §  6-20a(b)  (1971). 

Iowa  Code  Ann.   §  321.212  (1966). 

Kan.  Stat.  Ann.  §  8-256(b)    (Supp.  1971). 

Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  186.480(2)    (Supp.  1971). 

La.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  32:401(8)    (1963);   §  32:408   (Supp.  1972) 

Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  txt.  29,  §  2241   (Supp.  1970). 

Md.  Ann..  Code  art.    66  1/2,   §  6-208   (Supp.  1972). 

Mass.  Ann.  Laws.  ch.  90,   §  22   (Supp.  1971). 

Mich.   Stat.  Ann.  §  9-2020(3)  (1968). 

Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  §  171.29  (1960) . 

Mo.  Ann.   Stat.   §  302.309(2)  (1972). 

Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.  §§  31-149(b),   -150   (1961,   Supp.  1971). 

Neb.   Rev.   Stat.   §  60-408  (1968). 

Nev.  Rev.   Stat.   §§  483.,150,    .330,    .490  (1969). 

N.H.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.   §  261:ll-a   (1966) ;   §  262:40   (Supp.  1971) 

N.M-.  Stat.  Ann.  §  64-13-62  (b)  (1972). 

N,Y.  Veh.  &  Traf.  Law  ^  510(6)    (Supp.  1972). 

N.C.  Gen.'  Stat.   §§  20-6,   -7(c),   -19(d),    (e)    (Supp.  1971).  - 

N.D.  Cent.  Code  §  39-06-36  (I960)., 

Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.   §  4507.41   (Supp.   1971) . 

Okla.   Stat.  Ann.   tit.  47,   §§  6-208 (b),   -209  (1962). 

Ore.  Rev.   Stat.   §§  482.^30(1),    .250,    .470,    .500  (1971). 

Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  75,   §§  608,   615,  621  (1971) . 

R.I.  G^n.  Laws  Ann.   §  31-11-10   (1968).  ; 

S.C.  Code  Ann.   §  46-185   (1962 ) ;   §46-186   (Supp.  1971). 

S.D.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.   §  32-12-44  (1967).,- 

Terin.   Code  Ann.   §  59-713 (g)  (1968). 

Utah  Code  Ann.  §  41-2-21(2)    (1970).  • 

Vt..  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  23,   §  671(a)  (1967). 

Va.  Code  Ann.   §  46.1-4D3  (1967). 

Wash.   Rev.  Code  Ann.   §  4G.;20-.  311  (2)  (1970). 

W.  Va.  Code  Ann.   §  17B-3-8   (1966) . 

Wis.   Stat.  Ann.  §  343.38(l)(b)    (supp.  1971). 

Wyo.   Stat.  Ann.   §§  31-249 (h),   -263  (1967). 

D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  40-302 (b)  (1967). 

Reexamination  Following  Expiration 

Ariz.   Rev.   Stat.  Ann.  §  28-426(D)    (Supp.  1971) . 
Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §  75-326(a)    (1957) j  §  75-358  (Supp.  1971). 
Cal.  Vehicle  Code  §§  12814,-  12816(c),  -12817  (1972).- 
nolo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §  13-4-15(2)  (1963). 
Conn.  Gen.   Scat.  Ann.,  §  14-36(b)  (1970). 
Fla.   Stat.  Ann.   §§.322.121(5),    .18(4)  (1968). 
Ga.  Code  Ann.   §§  92A-435,   -436   (£:upp.  1971). 
Hawaii  Rev.  aStat.   §  286-106  (Supp.  1971);  Hawa,ii  Geu.  Laws 
1969,  ch.  76,   §  1. 


Idaho  Code  §  49-322   (Supp.  1971). 

111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  95  1/2,   §  6-115   (Supp.  1972). 

Ind.  Ann.  Stat.   §  47-2702a  (1965). 

Iowa  Code  Ann.  §§  321.196,   .198   (Supp.  1972) . 

Kan.   Stati  Ann.  §  8-247 (c)    (Supp.  1971). 

Ky.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.   §  186.414  (Supp.  197Q) . 

La.  Rev.   Stat.  Ann.'  §  32:412   (Supp.  1972). 

Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  29,   §  535-A  (Supp. . 1970) . 

Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  66  1/2,   §  6-115(c)    (1970).  ? 

Mass.  Gen.  Laws  1955,  ch.  507. 

Mich.  Stat.  Ann.   §  9 . 2002 (5)    (Supp.  1971). 

Minn.   Stat.  Ann.   §  171.27   (Supp.  1972). 

.Miss.  Code  Ann.   §8114(4)    (Supp.  1971). 

Mo.  Ann.   Stat.   §  302 . 173    (1972) . 

Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann,   §  31-126   (1961);   §  13-135   (Supp.  1971). 

Neb.  Rev.   Stat.   §  60-411   (Supp.   1971) .  V  . 

Nev.  Rev.   Stat.   §  483.380(5)  (1971). 

N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   §  261.15   (Supp.  1971). 

N.J.   Stat.  Ann.   §  39:3-11.5   (Supp.  1972). 

N.M.   Stat.  Ann.   §  64-13-39(F)    (1972) . 

N.Y.  Veh.  &  Traf.  Law  §  502(6) (b)    (Supp.   1972);   N.Y.  Unconsol 

Laws  §  9196(3)    (Supp.  1972). 
N.C.  Gen..  Stat .   §  20-7  ( f)    (Supp.  1971)  .  ' 
N.D.  Cent.  Code  §  39-06-19   (Supp.   1971) .    ,  '  \ 

Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.   §§  4507.03,    .10   (Supp.  1971).. 
Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  47,   §  6-121   (Supp.  1970). 
Ore.  Rev.  Stat.   §  482 . 020  (4)  (1971). 
Pa.   Stat.  Ann.  tit.   75,   §§.  607,   615   (1971) . 
R.I..   Gen.  Laws  Ann.   §§  31-10-8,   -9,   -10  (1968). 
S.D.  Comp.  Laws  §  32-12-45   (1967) . 

Tenn.  Code  Ann.   §  59-710  (f)    (1968)  ;   §  59-707   (Supp.  1971).. 
Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  6687b,   §§  3,   18(f)    (Supp.  1972). 
Utah  Code  Ann.   §  41-2-16  (1970). 
Vt.   Stat.  Ann.  tit.   23,    §§  616,   632  (1967). 

Va.  Code  Ann.   §  46. 1-382.  (1967)  ;   §  46. 1-380 . 1  ( f)    (Supp.  1971) 
Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.   §§46.20.027,    .120  (1970). 
W.  Va.  Code  Ann.   §  17B-2-12    (Supp.  1972). 
Wis.   Stat.,  Ann.   §  343.20   (Supp.  1971)  . 
D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  40-301(a) (6)  (1967). 
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FOOTNOTES 


1/      Hhis  Commentary  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances,   1776  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N,W* ,  Washington,   D.C,,  under  contract  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Research 
assistance  for  this  Commentary  was  provided  by  Joanne  M.  Peartree, 
a  student  at  the  George  Washington  University  School  of  Law, 
Washington,  DiC. 

2/      State  laws  adopted  or  amended  prior  to  January  1,  19_72,  are 
included  in  this  Commentary.     Additions  or  amendments  made  dur- 
ing 1972  are  not  covered;     This  Commentary  updates  Traffic  Laws 
Commentary  Nos.   69-1  and  66-1,  entitled  "Driver  Re-Examination 
Laws,"  which  were  published  by  the  National  Committee  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances  on  June  30,   1969  and  July  6,  1966. 

The  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  provisions  which  require  driver 
reexamination  and  which  are  covered  in  this  Commentary  are: 

§  6-115  —  Expiration  and  renewal  of  license; 
•  re-examination  required 

(a)  .... 

(b)  The  department  shall  require  every  person  applying  for 
renewal  of  a  driver's  license  to  take  and  successfully  pass  a  test 
of  his  eyesight  and  knowledge  of  the  traffic  laws  of  this  State. 
The  department  may  require  any  Applicant  to  take  and  success- 
fully pass  such  additional  tests  as  the  department  may  find  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  determine  his  qualification  according  to  the 
tjrpe  or  general  class  of  license  appilied  for  and  such  examination 

may  include  any  or  all  of  the  other  tests  required  or  authorized  r 
upon  original  application  by  §  6-110.^ 

A  footnote  to  UVC  §  6-115(b)  provides  as  follows: 

8  Depending  on  the  duration  of  licenses  in  the  enacting  state  under  sub- 
section (a),  subsection  (b)  might  be  niodified  accordingly.  For  instance, 
where  licenses  must  be  renewed  every  two  years,  a  state  enacting  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  wish  to  modify  the  first  sentence  by  requiring- virion  and 
rules  of  the  road  tests  every  four  years;  i.e.  on  every  second  renewal. 
In  such  instances,  however,  the  department  should  be  granted  discretionary 
authority  to  require  any  or  all  tests  every  two  years  by  the  addition  of  a  ,  . 
third  sentence  to  thut  effect.    UVC  §   6-ll5,    footnote  8, 

page  78  (1968) . 
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§  6-207 — Department  may  require  re-examination 

The  department,  having  good  cause  to  believe  that  a  licensed 
driver  is  incompetent  or  otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed, 
may  upon  written  notice  of  at  least  five  days  to.  the  licensee  re- 
quire him  to  submit  to  an  examination.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
such  examination,  the  department  shall  take  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  and  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  license  of  such  per- 
son or  permit  him  to  retain  such  license,  or  may  issue  a  license  ; 
subject  to  restrictions  as  permitted  under  §  6-113  or  restric- 
tions as  to  the  type  or  class  of  vehicles  that  may  be  driven.' 
Refusal  or  neglect  of  the  licensee  to  submit  to  such  exaniination 
shall  be  ground  for  suspension  or  revocation  of  his  license. 

§  6-208        Period  of  revocation 

(a)  .   .   .  . 

(b)  The  department  shall  not  issue  a  new  license  nor  restore 
.  a  person's  revoked  nonresident's  operating  privilege  unless  and 

until.it  is  satisfied  after  investigation  of  the  character,  habits 
and  driving  ability  of  such  person  that  it  will  be  safe  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  driving  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  public  highways. 

3/      UVG  §  6-115(b)    (1968).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see 
footnote  2,   supra-     Section  6-115 (a)  recommends  that  a  drivers 
license  expire  on  the  licensee's  birthday  in  either  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  year  following  issuance,     A  footnote  to  §  6-115 
(b) ,   the  reexamination  requirement,  notes  that  if  a*  state  re- 
quires renewal  every  two  years  it  might  want  to  require  reexami- 
nation only  on  every  second  renewal,   although  the  department 
should  have  authority  to  require  reexamination  at  each  renewal. 
For  the  complete  text  of  this  footnote,  see  footnote  2,  supra. 
Frequency  of  reexamination  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  text  at  footnote  10,  infra.' 

4/      UVG  §  6-115 (b)    (1968).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see 
footnote  2,  supra. 

5/  M- 

6/      Id.     UVC  §  6-110  (aj    (1968)  provides  that  an  .examination 
of  an  original  applicant  shall  include  a  test  of  eyesight,  of 
ability  to  read  and  understand  official  traffic  control  devices, 
and  of  knowledge  of  safe  driving  practices  and  the  traffic  laws 
of  the  state,  and  the  test  shall  include  an  actual  demonstration 
of  ability  to  e:cercise  ordinary  and  reasonable  control  in  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  of  the  type  or  general  class  for 
which  license  is  sought.     The  Code  further  provides  that  the 
examination  may  include  such  further  physical  and  mental  exami- 
nation as  the  department  findr^  'necessary  to  determine  the  appli- 
cant's  fitness  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  safely  c.i  the  highways. 
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state  laws  comparable  to  this  section  of  the  Code  are  re- 
viewed in  Traffic  Laws  Coirati'entary  71-2  entitled  "Driver 
License  Examinations,"  which  was  published  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances  on  July  27, 
1971. 

2/      It  should  be  noted/  however,  that  a  general,  provision 
in  the 'Massachusetts  Motor  Vehicle  laws  has  been  cited  as 
support  for  a  reexamination  program.     Massachusetts  law  in- 
cludes the  requirement  that  "no  license  shall  be  issued  un- 
til the  registrar  or  his  authorized  agent  is  satisfied  that 
the  applicant  is  the  proper  person  to  receive  it."  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.  90,   §  8  (Supp.   1970) .     Apparently  on  the  basis 
of  that  provision  the  Registrar  is  requiring  a  vision  test 
upon  license  renewal.     U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Driver  License  Administration  Require- 
ments and  Fees.   Table  DL-102   (January  1,  1972). 

This-  study  also  indicates  that  drivers  are  not  being  re- 
exaiiiined  upon  renewing  their  licenses  in  the  remaining  four 
states. 

8/      It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Committee  in  1968 
considered  a  proposal  requiring  renewal  applicants  oyer  a. 
certain  age  to  be  reexamined,  but  rejected  it  in  favor  of  a 
universal  reexamination  requirement..    See  Agenda  for  National 
Committee  Meeting.   Item  62B,  page  111   (May  29,  1968). 

9/      Virginia  requires  renewal  of  operators  licenses  every 
Zour  years  and  of  chauffeur's  licenses  every  year.  Thus, 
the  law  provides  that  operators  must  be  reexamined  upon  each 
renewal  but  chauffeurs  are  reexamined  only  once  each  four 
years,   after  the  42ind  birthday. 

■        ■.*•*■  •  '   •  ' 

10/    The  Iowa  law  provides  that  until  July  1,  1975,  reexamina- 
tion may  be  required  every  two  or  four  years,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  department.  ' 

11/    Nevada  law  provides  for  reexamination  every  two  years  for 
renewal-  applicants  over  70  years  old. 

12/    See  footnotes  5  and  6,   supra,   and  the  related  text. 


13/  A  recent  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  publication 
indicates  that  these  three  states  are  testing  as  follows: 


Alaska  and  New  Hampshire  test  vision  while  North  Carolina  re-- 
quires  an  examination  as  upon  an  original  license  application; 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Ac3ministra- 
tion  and  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
Driver  License  Administration  Requirements  and  Fees,   Table  DL- 
102    (January  1,  1972). 

14/    The  Delaware  law,  however,  provides  that  the  department, 
may  issue  permanent  licenses  to  persons  over  21  who  have  been 
licensed  for  three  years.     Thus,  holders  of  the-se  licenses 
.  would  not  be  subject  to  the  renewal  reexamination  provisions 

15/    The  Michigan,  Oregon  and  Washington  laws  apparently  do  •  ^ 
not  permit  waiving  the  examination  of  an  applicant . who  has  a 
bad  driving  record  or  who  is  no  longer  qualified  to  drive. 
Although  this  makes  some  reexaminations  mandatory,  these 
state  provisions  still  allow  waiving  the  examination  for  most 
renewal  applicants. 

16/    The  Michigan  law  also  does- not  permit  waiving  the  exami- 
nation for  a  chauffeur's  license  renewal. 

17/    Information  regarding  reexamination  programs  is  drawn  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,   Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  Dri"ver 
License  Administration  Requirements  and  Fees,  Table  DL-102 . 
(January  1,   1972) . 

17a/  The  Mississippi  law  provides: 

all' renewal  licenses  issued  after  January  1,  1971, 
shall  be  for  two-year  periods'  and  may  be  renewed  . 
any  time  during  the  birth  month  of  the  licensee 
upon  application  and  payment  of  the  required  fee, 
unless  required  to  be  reexamined. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  underlined  portion  of  this  statute 
would  authorize  reexamining  renewal  applicants.     The  wording 
of  the  law  clearly  contemplates  that  such  reexaminations  may 

occur.  -  I;.^: 

18/    Although  these  six  states  authorize  reexamination  pnly 
for  cause  upon  renewal,  most  states,  as  outlined  in  text  un- 
der the  heading  "Reexamination  at  Other  Times,"  have  provisions 
similar  to  UVC  §  6-207  providing  for  reexamination  of  a  licensed 
-  driver  for  cause.     For  the  full  text  of  UVC  §  6-207  see  footnote 
2,  supra. 
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19/    In  Arkansas,  operator's  licenses  are  renewed  without 
examination  unless  the  department  has  reason  to  believe  the 
applicant  is  no  longer  qualified.     As  to  chauffeurs,  how- 
ever, the  department  has  authority  to  require  an  examination 
or  waive  examination  in  its  discretion. 

20/    UVC  §  6-207  (1968).     For  the  full  text  of  this  provision 
see  footnote  2,   supra > 

21/    Florida  authorizes  the  examination  of  any  licensee  whom 
the  department  has.  "good  cause"  to  believe  is  incompetent  or 
otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed  in  verbatim  conformity 
with  the  Code,  but  then  specifically  defines  "good  cause"  as 
grounds  which  wo.uld  subject  the  licensee  to  discretionary  sus- 
pension of  his  license,   evidence  indicating  the  person' s  driv- 
ing is  detrimental  to  the  public  safety,  or  contribution- to  an 
accident  causing  death,    injury  or  property  damage. 

22/    Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Wyoming  require  a  10  day  notice. 
Maryland  requires  a  seven  day  notice  rather  than  five  days  as. 
in  the  Code.     Missouri  also  requires  that  notice  be  by  reg- 
istered mail »     Washington  does  require  notice  but  does  not 
specify  a  minimum  time. 

23/    Maryland  law  specifies  that  the  .department  may  require 
an  examination  -of  a  licensee  who  is  involved  in  a  fatal  acci- 
dent or  whenever  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  the  licensee 
is  incompetent  or  otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed. 

24/    North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  differ  from  the  Code  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  examination.     South  Dakota  authorizes  an 
interview  in  addition  to  the  examination  and  North  Dakota  au- 
thorizes the  department  to  require  a  licensee  to  submit  to 
"such  physical,  mental  or  driver's  examination ' as  may  be 
deemed  necessary."  - 

25/    In  addition  to  the  examination,  the  Washington  department 
is  authorized  to  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  certificate 
showing  his  condition  signed  by  a  licensed  physician  or  other 
authority  designated  by  the  department. 

26/    Tfhe  California  law  provides  that  the  department  may  con- 
duct an  investigation  or  require  a  reexamination  whenever  it- 
has  information  that  the  licensee  has  been  involved  as  a  driver 
in  any  accident  resulting  in  death,   injury  or  serious  property 
damage,  or  has  been  involved  in  three  or  more  accidents  within 
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one  year,  or  has  permitted  any  unlawful  or  fraudulent  use  of 
his  Jficense,   or  that  any  grounds  for  license  refusal  exist 
■■(conviction  of  any  narcotics  of fense  justifies  an  investiga- 
tion or  reexamination),   or  that  the  licensee  is  a  reckless, 
negligent  or  incompetent  driver.     This  last  basis  for  reexami-r 
nation  may  be  construed  to  be  similar  in  effect  to  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code  provision  since  it  authorizes  the  department  to 
reexamine  when  it  h^as  reason  to  believe  the  licensee  is  incom- 
petent. 

27/    The  Colorado  law  provides  that  the  department,  "having 
evidence  indicating"  that  a  licensee  "is  incompeti9nt~^r~  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  be  licensed"  may  require  a  reexamination. 

28/    The  Illinois  law  provides  that  the  department,,  "having 
good  cause  to  believe"  that  a  licensee  "is  incompetent  or  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  hold  a  license"  may  require  a  reexamination. 

29/    Ihe  Iowa  law  authorizes  a  reexamination/when  the  department 
"has  reason  to  believe"  a  licensee ,  "may  b~e  phys'ically  or  mentally 
incpmpetent  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle, "  or' "whose  driving  rec- 
ord appears  to  the  department  to  justify  such  an  examination." 

30/    Ihe  Michigan  law  authorizes  a  reekamination  ^v^^enever  the 
department  "has  reason  to  believe"  that(  a  licensee  "is  or  has 
become  incompetent  to  drive"  or  "is  or  has  become  afflicted 
with  mental  or  physical  dnfimities  or  disabilities ''tendering 
it  unsafe  for  such  person  to  drive^^'^'Reexainination  is  further 
authorized  for  a  licensee  who  is  involved  a s^  driver  in  any 
accident  resulting  in  death  or  who  is  involved  within  two* years 
in  three  accidents  involving  a  moving  violation  and  which  re- 
sult in  injury  or  property  "damage  exceedin<^  $200.00.  Reexamina- 
tion is  further  authorized  as  to  any  licensee  Who  accumulates 
12  or  more  points  within  two  years.     Ihe  department  may  also 
conduct  an  investigation  whenever  a-  reexamination  is  authorized. 

31/    Ihe  Minnesota  law  authorizes  the  department  to  require^ 
an  examination  "to  determine  .incompetency,  physical  or  mental 
disability,   or  disease,   or  any  .other  condition  which  might  ■ 
affect  the  driver  from  exercising  reasonable  and  ordinary  con- 
trol over  a  motor  vehicle."     This  authority  appears  to  be  more 
broad  than  the  authority  granted  by  the  Code  because  there  is 
no. specific  requirement  that  the  department  have  any  cause  to 
believe  these  conditions  exist  prior  to  requiring  an  examination. 


.32/    Hhe  Nebraska  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  when  the 
department  "has  reason  to  believe"  a  licensee  "may  be  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incompetent  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle." 
A  reexamination  is  also  authorized  at  the  request  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  whenever  the  driving  record  of  the 
licensee  "appears  to  the  department  to  justify  such  examina- 
tion."   The  law  appears  to  apply  only  to  operators  and  not 
also,  to  chauffeurs. 

33/    The  New  Hampshire  law  provide  is  that  the  department  "may 
require  with  cause"  any  licensee  "^"to  pass  such  examination  as 
to  his  qualifications  as  the  director  shall  prescribe."  The. 
law  further  provides  that  no  license  shall  be  "continued  in 
effect  until  the  director  is  satisfied  as  to  the  person ' s  fit- 
ness to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. " 

34/    The  .New  York  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  when  the 
department  "has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe"  that  a  licensee 
"is  not  qualified  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle. "    Reexamination  is 
also  authorized  as  to  any  licensee  involved  as  a  driver  in 
three  reportable  accidents  within  18  months. 

35/    'The  Ohio  law  provides  that  the  department,   "having  good 
cause  to  believe"  that  a  licensee  "is  incompetent  or  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  be  licensed"  shall  require  a  reexamina- 
tion. ^  The  Ohio  law  also  requires  a  reexamination  of  any  li- 
censee who  has  accumulated  more  than  seven  points  under  the, 
point  system. 

36/    The  Oklahoma  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  whenever  the 
department  "has  good  cause  to  believe"  a  ,  licensee  may  be 
afflicted  with  any  physical  or  mental  ailment  which  may  cause 
loss  of  control  or  partial  control  or  may  otherwise  be  incap- 
able of  properly  controlling  a  motor  vehicle.  Reexamination 
is  further  authorized  when  the  licensee's  accident  or  violation 
record,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  based  upon  stan-. 
dards  prescribed  by  him,   indicates  the  licensee  may  be  a  hazard 
to  public  safety.  — 

37/    The  Oregon  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  whenever  the 
department  "has  reason  to  believe -that  the  operator  might  not 
be  qualified  to  hold  ah  operator* s  license  under  this  chapter." 
The  provision  does  not  apply  to  persons  holding  chauffeur's 
licenses.  .    '  . 


38^/    1?he  Pennsylvania  law  authorizes  the  department  to  require 
an  examination,  in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary,  to  deter- 
mine incompetency,  physical  or  mental  disability  or  disease, 
or  any  other  condition  which  might  prevent  exercising  reason- 
able and  ordinary  control  over  a; motor  vehicle.  .  Ihis  authority 
appears  to  be  more  broad  than  the  authority  granted  by  the "Code 
since  there  is  no  specific  requirement  that  the  department  have 
any  cause  to  believe'  these  conditions  exist  prior  to  requiring 
an  examination. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  also  authorizes  a  special  reexamina- 
tion whenever  a  person  accumulates  six  points  under  the  point 
system,  or  whenever,   after  a  hearing,   it  is  indicated  that  a 
driver  was  at  fault  or  partly  at  fault  in  causing  an  accident. 
A  special  reexamination  is  required  as  to  any.  person  who  for 
a  second  time  accumulates  six  points  under  the  point  system 
aft^r  having  his  points  reduced  below  six. 

.39/    The  South  Carolina  law  provides  that  the  department, 
"having  good  cause  to  believe"  that  a  licensee  "is  incompetent 
or  otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability"  may  require  a  reexamination. 

40/    The  Texas  law  authorizes  a  reexan\ination  in  any  case  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director^,,  "the  licensee  is  incapable  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle." 

41/    The  Vermont  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  whenever  the 
department  *'has  good  cause  to  believe"  that  an  operator  "is 
incompetent  "or  otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed,"  1?he 
provision  does  not  apply  to  chauffeurs. 

42/    The  Virginia  law  provides  that  the  department,    "having  . 
any  good  cause  to  believe",  that  a  licensee  "is  physically  or 
mentally  incompetent  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  safely"  may 
require  a  reexamination.     Ttie  law  further  provides  that  a 
driver  "whose  operating  record  reflects  multiple  traffic  vio- 
lations and/or  accident  involvement"  may  be  required  to,  appear 
for  a  "driver  improvement  interview  in  an  effect  to  help  change 
his  driving  habits  and  performance." 

43/    The  Wisconsin  law  authorizes  a  reexamination  whenever  the 
department  "has  good  cause  to  believe  that  a  licensed  operator 
is  incompetent  or  otherwise  not  qualified  to  be  licensed."  A 
second  section  provides  that  the  Administrator  may, ^ "in  his 
discretion"  require  any  licensed  operator  to  submit  to  a  special 
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examination  to  determine  incompetency^  phyr^ical  or  mental 
disability^ .  disease  or  any  othor  condition  which  might  pre- 
vent exercising  reasonable  and  ordinary  control  over  a  motor 
vehicle.     This  authority  appears  to'^be  more  broad  than  the 
Code  authority  because  there  is  no  specific  requirement  that 
the  department  have  any  cause  to  believe  these  conditions 
exist  prior  to  requiring  the  examination.     A  third  Wisconsin 
provision  authorizes  reexamination  of  a  licensee  who  accumu- 
lates more  than  six  points  under  the  point  system,   or  who 
has  been  involved  in  tv/o  or  more  accidents  within  one  year 
where  the  accident  report  indicates  the  licensee  may  hcive 
been  causally  negligent.     None  of  the  Wisconsin  sections 
appears  to  authorize  reexamination  of  chauffeurs. 

44/    See  the  Minnesota  law  at  footnote  31,   the  Nebraska  law 
at  footnote  32,   the  Pennsylvania  law  at  footnote  38,   the  Texas  - 
law  at  footnote  40  and  the  Wisconsin  law  at  footnote  43,  supra. 

TWO  states  have  provisions  under  which  a  reexaanination    ' ' 
may  be  required  at  the  request  of  certain  police  officers, 
and  these  laws  contain  no  specific  requirements  for  cause 
prior  to  such  a  request  by  the  officer*.    See  the. Nebraska 
law  in  footnote  32,   supra,   and  the  Delaware  law  in  footnote 
45,  infra. 

45/    l^he  Delaware  law  requires  a  reexamination  of  a  licensee 
who  has-been  involved  in  two  accidents  resulting  in  death, 
injury  or "property  damage  of  $250  or  more  within  a  period  of 
two  years  when  the  licensee  has  been  adjudged  responsible  for 
causing  such  accidents  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
The  Delaware  law  also  requires  a  reexamination. of  any  licensee 
upon  the  request  of  specified  police  officials. 

46/    The  Maine  law  requires  reexamination  of.  any  "accident- 
prone  driver."    An  "accident-prone  driver"  is  an  operator  of 
a  motor  vehicle  who,  after  hearing  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hearing  officer,  has  contributed  to  the  cause  of  three  or 
more  accidents  in  three  or  lesis  consecutive  years.  , 

47/    The  Ohio  law  authorizes  an  operator's  or  chauffeur's  li- 
cense examination,  or  a  physical^ ^examination,-  or  both-. 

48/    The  Oklahoma  law  authorizes  an  examination  as  upon  an 
original  application/  or  a  physical  examination  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  based  upon  recommendations,  of  the  driver- 
licensing  medical  advisory  board,   or  both. 


49/    Hhe  Virginia  law  authorizes  an  examination  to  determine 
the  licensee's  fitness  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.     The  law 
specifically  provides  that  as  .part  of  such  an  exam  the  depart- 
ment may  require  a  physical  exam  by  a  licensed  physician. 

50/    The  Wisconsin  law  authorizes  an  examination  as  upon  origi- 
nal application,  or  a  special  examination,  by  such  persons  or 
agencies  as  the  administrator  may  direct,  to  determine  incom- 
petency, physical  or  mental  disability  or  disease,  or  any. other 
condition  which  might  prevent  exercising  reasonable  and  ordi- 
nary control  over  a  motor  vehicle.     Two  other  stater-  provide 
for  essentially  similar  special  examinations.  .  See  footnote  52, 
infra. 

51/    The  Delaware  law  authorizes  a  special  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  licensee  suffers  from  a  physical  or  mental  im- 
pediment to  safe  operation  of  a  vehicle. 

52/  The  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  laws  authorize  a  special 
examination,  by  such  agencies  as  the  secretary  may  direct,  to 
determine  incompetency,  physical  or  mental  disability  or  di- 
sease, or  any  other  condition  which  might  prevent  exercising 
reasonable  aiid  ordinary  control  over  a  motor  vehicle.  One 
other  state  provides  for  a  similar  special  examination.  See 
footnote  50,  supra. 

53/    The  Vermont  law  authorized  a  special  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  licensee's  capabilities  and  mental  or  physical  fitness. 

54/    The  Colorado  law  contains  provisions  that  are  identical 
to  those  in  the  Code  but,   in  addition,  provides  that  the  depart- 
ment may  "deny"  or  "cancel''  a  license,  following  a  reexamination. 

55/    Under  the  Michigan  law  the  commissioner  of  the  state  police 
conducts  the  investigation,  and  reexamination  and  upon  good  cause 
he  may  recommend  to  the  department  of  motor  vehicles  a  suspension 
or  revocation  or  he  may  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
license  and  forward  it,   together  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
the  peripd  of  suspension  or  revocation,  to  the  department.  The 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner  is,   in  all  cases,  binding 
upon  the  department. 

56/    The  Illinois  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  suspend  or 
revoke  the  license  of  anyone  who  has  failed  to  pass  the  re- 
examination.    A  hearing  is  required  subsequent  to  this  action 
and,   should  the  order  for  suspension  or  revocation  be  continued. 


the  secretary  may,   in  cases  of  undue  hardship,   issue  a  license 
restricted  to  driving  between  the  residence  and  place  of  employ 
ment  of  the  licensee  or  other  proper  limits. 

57,/  "The  Texas  reexamination  law  does  not  specify  what  action 
the  director  may  take  following  the  examination,  but  another  . 
provision  states  that  where  the  director,  under  the  reexamina- 
tion provision,  believes  the  licensee  to  be  incapable  of  safely 
operating  a  motor  vehicle,  he  may  call  a  hearing  to  decide  if 
the  license  should  be  suspended  or  irevoked.  Upon  an  affirma- 
tive finding  of  the  hearing  body,  the  person *s  license  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked. 

58/    iTie  Iowa  reexamination  law  does  not  specifically  provide 
what  licensing  action  is  authorized,  but  another  Iowa  law 
provides  authority  to  suspend  any  licensee  who  is  incompetent 
to,  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  i 

cr  7 

59/    ihe  Oregon  law  provides'  that  a  failure  to  satisfactorily 
complete  the  required  examination  shall  be  sufficient  reason 
for  a  license  suspension. 

60/    The  Pennsylvania  reexami^iation  law  does  not  specifically 
provide  what  licensing  action  is  authorized,  but  another 
Pennsylvania  law  authorizes  suspension  of  any  licensee  who  is 
incompetent  to  operate  a  motor''  vehicle  or  who  is  afflicted  with 
any.  mental  or  physical  infirmities  or  disabilities  rendering 
it  unsafe  for  such  person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

61/    The  Oklahoma  reexamination  law  does  not  provide  specifi- 
cally for  action  subsequent  to  the  licensee Vs  failure  of  the 
examination.     However,   if  the  results  show  that  there  are 
physical,  mental  or  other  ailments. .which  would  result  in  par- 
tial or  temporary  loss  of  control  of  the  motor  vehicle,  another 
provision  authorizes  the  department  to  cancel  or  deny  the 
license. 

62/    The  Minnesota  laiv  provides  that  if,   as  a  result  of  the 
examination,   the  commissioner  believes  that  the  driver  is  an 
unsafe  person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public  high- 
ways, he  may  cancel  the  driver's  license  of  the  person, 

63/    The  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  upon  conclusion  of  the. 
examination  the  administrator  shall  take  such  action  as  is. 
appropriate,   including  cancellation  or  permitting  the  licensee- 
to  retain  his  license  either  with  or  without  restrictions. 


64/    l/he  Nebraska  law  provides  that  if  the  licensee  cannot 
"qualify  at  such  examination,"  his  license  shall  be  "immedi- 
ately surrendered  to  such  examiner  and  forwarded  to  the  director 
who  shall  cancel  his  license  and  privilege  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle."     By  making  such  withdrawal  mandatory,  the  Nebraska 
law  is  hot  in  conformity  with  the  Code. 

65/    The  Delaware  law  provides  that  the  examination  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  continuation  of  the  operator's  right  to  drive 
on  the  highways." 

66/    Tixe  Maine  law  provides  that  the  licensee  "must  pass  such 
examination  to  retain  his  license." 

67/    The  New  Hampshire  law,  after  authorizing  a  reexamination, 
provides  that  no  person's  license  shall  be  "continued  in  effect 
until  the  director  is  satisfied  as  to  such  person's  fitness." 

68/    'These  laws  are  discussed  in  footnotes  65  to  67,  supra. 

69/    Specifically,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Vermont  have  such 
laws.     See  the  discussion  under  the  heading,  "Reexamination 
at  Other  Times,"  supra. 

-70/    UVC  §  6-207   (1968).     For  the  full  text  of  this  provision, 
see  footnote  2,  supra. 

71/    The  Florida  law  provides  that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
suspension,   a  surrendered  license  shall  be  returned  "after 
applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  complete  examination." 

72/    The  Kentucky  law  provides  that  a  person  "shall  apply  for 
reinstatement  at  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  the 
license  was  denied,   suspended  or  revoked  by  submitting  to  the 
examination."     This  provision  is  a  subsection  of  a  law  requir- 
ing examination  of  applicants  for  original  licenses  which  in- 
dicates that  "the  examination"  includes  the  same  tests  that 
must  be  passed  by  applicants  for  original  licenses. 

73/    The  Maine  law  provides  that  a  revoked  or  suspended  li- 
cense may  not  be  reissued  "unless  upon  examination  or  investi- 
gation the  said  secretary  or  appellate  court  determines  that 
the    ^^erator  should  again  be  permitted  to  operate." 

74/    The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  a  revoked  or  suspended 
license  shall  not  be  reissued  "unless  upon  examination  or  inves- 
tigation or  after  a  hearing,  the  registrar  determines  that  the. 
operator  should  again  be  permitted  to  operate . " 


75/    "iBie' Michigan  law  provides  that  "before  a  license  is 
issued  to  any  person  whose  license  has  been  susjpended  or 
revoked^  h":  shall  be  examined  in  a  n^anner  prescribed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  and  shall  be  required  to  niBet  all  the  qual- 
ifications prescribed"  for  orlgiiial  applicants., 

76/    The  Nebraska  law  provides  that  "examiners  shall  personally 
examine  all  applicants  ,    •   ,  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked, 
canceled  or  suspended  ...  to  ascertain  such  person's  ability 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  properly  and  safely." 

77/  The  New  Hampshire  law  provides  that  a  person  whose  licence 
has  been  suspended  on  the  basis  that  he  is  "physically  or.  men- . 
.tally  an  improper  or  incompetent  person  or  is  operating  improp- 
erly so  c-s  to  endanger  the  public"  may  not  have  the  license  re- 
issued '-unless,  upon  exjsiaiuction  or  investigation,  or  after 
heaving,  the  director  determines  that  the  person  should  again 
be  permitted  to  operate.  " 

78/    "The  Ohio  la.w  provides  that  any  person  whoge  license  is 
suspended  on  the  basis  of  the  point  system  "is  not  eligible 
to  retain  his  license,  or  to  have  his  license  returned,"  un- 
less he  has  submitted  to  an  operator's  or  chauffeur's  license 
examination  or  a  physical  examination,  or  both,   "and  has  been 
round  by  the  registrar  to  be  qualified  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  ... 

79/    The  Mon Lana  law  provides  that  a  person  whose  license  has 
been  revoked  or  suspended  may  apply  for  a  "new  license"  after 
the  period  of  revocation  cr  suspension,  but  such  new  licenses 
may  not  be  issued. until  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  Board  "is 
satisfied  after„  investigation  of  character,  habits  and  driving 
ability  .   ,   .  that  it  will  be  safe  to  .grant  the  privilege  of 
driving"  to  such  applicant. 

80/    The  Rhode.  Island  law  provides  that  the  right  to  drive  is 
not  to  be-  restored  unless  and  until  the  registrar  is  "satis- 
fied after  investigation  of- the  character,  habits  and  driving 
ability  of  such  person  that  it  will  be  safe  to  license  him  to 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  public  highways." 

81/    The  Vermont  law  provides  that  a  person  whose  license  has 
been  suspended  "may  apply  for  reinstatement  .   .   .  or  for  a^ 
new  license.     Upori  receipt  of  such  application,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  thereupon^  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  such  suspension  should  be  continued  in  effect. 


82/    The  Oklahoma  3.aw  provides  that  a  license  shall  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  a  period  of  suspensi.on  if  the  department 
of  public  safety  has  determined  that  the  person  is  not  other- 
wise prohibited  from  holding  a  license  and  if  the  licensee 
has  "successfully  completed  the  customary  written,  physical 
and  driving  tests,  if  such  tests  are  required."    VThether  such 
tests  will  be  required  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  department* 

83/    The  Oregon  law  provides  that  a  license  is  to  be  returned 
after  a  period  of  suspension  "upon  request  being  made  to  the 
department  by  the  licensee.     However^  the  department  may  re- 
quire the  licensee  to  furnish  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  qualified  to  continue  as  an  operator  or  chauffeur  under 
this  chapter,  before  returning  the  license." 

84/  Under  the  Tennessee  law  the  department  is  authorized,  in 
its  discretion,  to  require  the  "reexamination  of  the  licensee 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  reissuance  of  a  suspended  license." 

85/    The  South  Carolina  law  provides  that  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  suspension  the  license  is  to  be  returned  to  the  li- 
censee.    However^   the  department  "shall  not  return  .nor  re- 
store a. license  which  has  been  suspended  for  reckless  driving, 
driving  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants ,  or  for  violations 
under  the  point  system  until  the  person  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  a  new  license,   submitted  to  an  examination  as  upon 
.an  original  application,  and  has  satisfied  the  department, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  character, -  h'abits  and  driving 
ability  of  the  person,   that  it  would  be  safe  to  grant  him  the 
privilege  of  driving  ....     Provided,   that  the  highway  de- 
partment, in  its  discretion,  where  the  suspension  is  for  vio- 
lations under  the  point  system  may  waive  such  examination,  ; 
application,  and  investigation. "  I  . 

86/  UVC  §  6-115(c)  (1968).  For  the  full  text  of  this  provi- 
sion,  see  footnote  2,  supra. 

87/    The-  14  states  which  have  no  comparable  provision  are: 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Connecticut 


Delaware 

Florida 

Kansas 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
North  Dakota 


Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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88/    Ten  states  (California,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,   South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia)  require  the  discharge  from  the  service  to  be  honor- 
.able. 

89/    The  Ohio  exemption  applies  only  when  a  serviceman  is  on 
leave  or  furlough.     Yet  the  law  expressly  applies  for  six 
months  after  termination  of  active  duty..    This  appears  to 
constitute  a  problem  since  a  person  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered on  "leave  or  furlough"  after  he  has  been  discharged. 

90/    This  Pennsylvania  law  is  unclear  because  Pennsylvania 
does  not  issue  "annual  licenses"  but  rather  licenses  which 
expire  every  two  years.     See  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  75,   §  615(a) 
(1971) . 

91/    California  has  more  than  one  provision.     iTiis  statement 
refers  to  the  law  authorizing  the  department  to  extend  the 
license  of  any  person  who  is  out  of  the  state  when  his  license 
expires.     It  does  not  refer  to  the  California  law  which  auto- 
matically extends  a  serviceman's  license. 

92/    Iowa  has  multiple  provisions.     Application  is  required  to 
obtain  an  extension  for  a  person  who  is  temporarily  outside 
the  state  or  incapacitated  but  extension  for  servicemen  is  - 
automatic. 

93/    The  Virginia  law  does  not  expressly  waive  the  examination 
requirement.  .  Also,  Virginia  has  another  provision  which  auto- 
matically extends  a  serviceman's  license  without  requiring  a 
renewal  of  any  kind. 

94/    California  has  another  law  applicable  to  any  person,  who 
is  outside  the  state  at  renewal  time. 

95/    Iowa  has  another  law  which  is  applicable  to  any  person 
who  is  outside  the  state  or  incapacitated  at  renewal  time. 

96/  Virginia  has  another  law  providing  for  renewal  by  mail 
for  persons  who  arie  outside  the  state  for  extended  periods. 

97/    See  footnote  94,  supra. 

98/    See  footnote  96,  supra. 


99/  The  District  of  Columbia  law  also  applies  to. persons  in 
the  merchant  marine. 


100/  See  footnote  95,  supra. 


101/  California.  Iowa  and  Virginia,   as  noted  in  the  text  di-  . 
rectly  above,  also  have  laws  applicable  to  servicemen. 

102/  Ihe  Iowa  law  also  applies  to  a  person. ;who  is  incapacitated. 
Another  Iowa  law  which  applies  only  to  servicemen  does  not  re- 
quire the  persons  to  be  outside  the  state.     It  applies  to  a  ser- 
viceman regardless  of  where  he  is  stationed. 

103/  The  Oklahoma  law  applies  only  to  servicemen  who  are  on 
active  duty  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

104/  The  California  law  provides  Lhat  applications  for  renewal 
received  more  than  90  days  after  the  license  expires  are  re- 
garded the  same* as  an  application  for  an  original  license. 
Thus,  pennons  seeking  renewal  within,  the  90-day  t.'me  would  prob- 
ably be.  subject  to  renewal,  and  not  original,   examination  provi- 
sions. V. 

105/  In  Corinecticut  the  original  examination  is  not  required 
of  any  person  who  held  a  license  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
This  provision  could  be  construed  as  authorizing  renewal  or 
issuance  of  a  license:^  without  an  original  examination  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  a  license  has  expired. 

106/  The  El or ida  law  authorizes  renewal  of  a.  license  within 
11  months  after  its  expiration  upon  payment  of  a  delinquency 
fee  "in  lieu  of  a  driver's  examination  unless  the  department 
has  reason  to  believe  the  licensee  is.no  longer  qualified  to 
receive  a  license."     This  ds  similar  to  the  Mississippi  law 
discussed  in  footnote  110,'  infra. 

107/  In  Hawaii,   a  renewal  within  90  days  of  expiration  is  per- 
mitted.    After  that  time,   the  applicant  is  expressly  regarded 
as  a  person  applying  for  a  new  license  and  is  expressly  sub- 
ject, to  examinations  specified  for  persons  applying  for  their 
original  license. 

108/  In  Iowa,   an  , expired  license  remains  valid  for  30  days 
and  may  be  renewed  during  that  time  without  examination. 

109/  The  Minnesota  law  provides  .that  a  license  may  be  renewed 
on  or  before  expiration,  or  within  one  year  after  expiration 
upon  application,  payment  of  the  required  fee,  and  passing  the 
examination  required  of  all  drivers  for  renewal. 


110/  In  Mississippi,  expired  licenses  may  be  renewed  at  any 
time  within  12  m: nths  after  the  expiration  date  .   .   .  upon 
payment  of  a  delinquency  fee  "in  lieu  of  a  driver  examination, 
unless,  the  department  has  reason  to  believe  the  licensee  is 
no  longer  qualified  to  receive  a  license."     This  is  similar 
to  the  Florida  law  discussed  in  footnote  106,  supra. 

111/  The  Missouri  law  provides  that  any  person  who  fails  to 
renew  his  license  within  60  days  after  its  exp.' ration  "must 
take  the  complete,  examination." 

112/  Ihe  Montana  law  provides  that  "a  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  applied  for  a  renewal  of  a  Montana  operator's  or 
chauffeur's  license  if  such  application  is  made  within  three 
(3)  months  of  the.  expiration  of  such  license." 

113/  n^ie  New  York  law  provides  that  licenses  can  not  be  re- 
newed unless  the  application  for  renewal  is  made  within  one 
year  after  the  expiration  date. 

114/  Ihe  North  Dakota  law  provides  that  any  person  applying 
for  renewal  more  than  one  year  after,  his  license  has  expired 
must  "be  treated  as  a  new  driver  and   [is]    subject  to  the 
examination  as  upon  an  original  application. " 

115/  Ihe  Ohio  law  provides  that  reexamination  may  be  waived 
as  to  any  person  applying  for  renewal  within  six  months  of 
the  date  his  license  expired. 

116/  In  Pennsylvania  renewal  of  an  expired  license  is  author- 
ized within  three  years  of  its  issuance. 

117/  In  Vermont,   an  examination  as  upon  an  original  applica- 
tion is  required  fcTr  persons  seeking  renewal  of  licenses  that 
expired  more  than  three  years   "prior  to  the  application  for 
renewal.  ".    Apparently,  a  person  applying  within  three  years 
after  expiration  would  be  regarded  as  a  renewal  applicant. 

118/  In  Kansas,   a  person  applying  for  renewal  after  expiration 
of  his  license  may  be  required  to . take  the  same  examination 
required  as  upon  original  application. 

119/  In  Texas,   any  person  who  does  not  make  timely  application 
for  renewal  expressly  may  be  required  to  take  the  examination 
required  as  upon  an  original  application. 
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120/  In  West  Virginia,  when  an  application  is  made  after 
expiration  of  a.  license",   the  commissioner  has  discretionary 
authority  as  to  any  reexamination, 

121/  The  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  the  department  "may  issue 
a  renewal  operator  * s  license  from  an  application  made  after 
expiration  of  the  previous  license  which  may  be  valid  for  two 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  such  previous  license," 
The  same  provision  does  not  apply  to  chauifeur's  licenses, 
however. 

^        .  ■  ■  t>  ■ 

122/  In  Nevada,  persons  whose  licenses  have  expired  are  ex- 
pressly required  to  take  the  examination  normally  required 
for  original  applicants. 

123/  In  Washington,  after  license  expiration,   an  applicant  is 
expressly  regarded  as  seeking  a  new  license  and  an  original 
license  exam  would  be  required^ 

124/  The  laws  of  four  states   (Missouri,   New  York,   Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania)    specify  that  the  discharge  from  the  armed  forces 
must  be  honorable. 
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